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ittle  Women,  a  popular  story  for  chil- 
dren b;  Louisa  M,  Alcott  (q.v.)>  pub* 
lished  in  1868. 


^_^it'llehalM,  George  Washington,  Amer- 
can  h/drographic  engineer:  b.  Schuyl- 
kill County,  Pa.,   14  Oct.  i860.    He  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  in 

1883.  He  19  an  associate  editor  of  the  'Inter- 
national Journal  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism,* 
and  has  published,  'The  Development  of  Great 
Circle  Sailing";  'The  Methods  and  Results  of 
the  Survey  of  Lower  CaUfomia'  ;  'The  Mag- 
netic Dip  or  Inclination';  'The  Aiimuths  of 
Celestial  Bodies';  and  other  works,  all  pub- 
lished by  the  United  States  Navy  Department 
lit'tlejohn,  Abram  Newkirk,  American 
Protestant  EpiscMial  bishop:  b.  Florida,  Mont- 
([omery  County,  N.  Y.,  13  Dec  1824;  d.  Wil- 
liamstown,  Mass.,  3  Aug.  tgoi.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Union  College  in  1845  and  took  orders 
in  the  Episcopal  Church  in  1850.  He  was  rec- 
tor of  St.  Paul's,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1851-60, 
and  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
i86o-Q-  He  was  made  bishop  of  Long  Island 
in  186Q,  and  from  1874  was  in  charge  of  Ameri- 
can Episcopal  churches  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope. He  wrote  'Philosophy  of  Religion'  j  'The 
Christian  Ministry*;  etc 

Littlejohn,  John  HvtlM,  Americafir  physi- 
ologist and  osteopathist :  b.  Glasgow.  Scotland, 
1867-  He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  afterward  studied  theology  iuid  was 
ordained  in  188&  He  was  a  tutor  in  dasrow 
University,  principal  of  Rosemont  College  1890, 
of  Amity  College,  Iowa,  1894-7,  and  has  been 
president  ot  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Amer- 
ican School  of  Osteopathy,  Kirksville.  Mo., 
from  igoo,  and  professor  there  from  i8<ff.     He 


lisb  jurist:  b.  Frankley,  Worcestershire,  1402; 
d.  there  23  Auc.  1481-  He  was  a  student  at  the 
Inner  Temple,  sheriff  in  1447,  recorder  of 
Coventry  in  1450,  and  in  1453  was  made  ser- 
geant-at-law.  After  holding  several  legal  ap- 
pointments he  became  justice  of  the  common 
pleas  in  1466.  His  treatise  on  'Tenures,'  with 
the  well-known  commentary  by  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  was  long  the  standard  authority  on  the 
English  law  of  real  property.  It  was  written  in 
legal  French,  and  first  published  at  London 
about  148a    There  are  many  subsequent  edi- 

Littletoit,  N.  H.,  town,  in  Grafton  County, 
on  the  Anmonoosuc  River,  and  on  the  Boston 
&  Maine  railroad.  When  it  was  first  settled  in 
1770,  it  was  called  Apthrop.  When  it  was  in- 
corporated, in  1784,  the  name  was  changed  to 
Littleton.  It  is  in  a  section  of  the  State  noted 
for  its  beautiful  scenery  and  cool  summer  cli- 
mate. The  river  furnishes  considerable  water- 
Ewer;  and  the  town  ha^  several  manufactories. 
I  chi«f  manufactures  are.  shoes,  gloves, 
wagon*    and    carriages,    whetstones,    bobbins, 


stereoscopic  views,  wooden  ware,  and  fur- 
niture. It  has  a  good  public  library;  the  build- 
ing is  a  gift  from  Andrew  Carnegie.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  town  is  administered  by  means 
of  the  annual  town  meeting.  Pop.  (igio) 
4/569. 

Littoral  Deposits.     See   Sandstone. 

Llttr£,  Maximilien  Paul  Elmile,  mak-si- 
mil-I-6iS  pol  a-mel  le-tra,  French  philosopher : 
b.  Paris  I  Feb.  1801 ;  d.  there  2  June  1881.  After 
completing  his  course  at  school  his  study  of . 
medicine  was  interrupted  by  the  death  of  his 
father.  He  then  engaged  in  teaching  for  a  live- 
lihood, took  an  active  part  in  the  revolution  of 
1830,  and  soon  after  was  invited  by  Armand 
Carrel,  editor  of  the  'National,'  to  write  for 
that  paper.  In  1839  he  published  the  first  vol- 
■  nme  of  an  edition  of  Hippocrates  in  the  origi- 
nal, with  a  French  translation  and  copious 
notes.  This  work,  in  10  volumes,  secured  his 
admission  to  the  Aeademie  des  Inscriptions  ct 
Belles-Lett  res.  He  translated  Sfrauss's  'Leben 
Jesu,*  and  having  adopted  Comtist  principles, 
wrote  an  able  and  lucid  synopsis  of  them  in 
his  'De  la  Philoaoj^ie  Positive'  (1845).  In 
1854  he  was  appointed  editor  of  the  'Journal 
dis  SaTantH'  and  in  1863  comttienced  the  publi- 
cation of  his  great  work,  the  '  Dictionnaire  de 
la  Ijngue  frangaise,'  which  has  been  called 
the  best  dictionary  of  any  living  language  yet 
published.  This  was  finished  in  1873,  two 
years  previous  to  which  Littre  had  bwi  ad- 
mitted info  the  Academic  Frangaise,  Another 
important  work  of  his  was  an  edition  of 
Pliny's  'Natural  History'  with  a  translation 
and  notes.  During  the  siege  of  Paris  he  re- 
tired with  his  family  to  Bordeaux,  and  was 
appointed  professor  of  history  and  geography 
in  the  polytechnic  school  there.  He  was  after- 
ward Bunmioned  to  Versailles  to  take  his  seat 
in  the  senate,  having  been  chosen  by  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine.  He  became  a  life  Senator 
in  1874.  Among  LJttre's  other  works  are  'Ap- 
plication de  la  Philosophic  Positive  au 
Gouvernement  des  Sociitis'  (1849};  ■Conser- 
vation, R^vcJulion  et  Positivisme'  (1852); 
'Paroles  de  Philosophic  Positive'  {1859); 
'Historic  de  la  Langue  francaise*  (i86a); 
'Aiiguste  Comte  et  la  Philosophic  Positive' 
(1863) ;  'Etudes  sur  les  Barbares  et  Ic  Moyen 
Age'  (1867);  'Medecine  et  M*decing'  (1871); 
and    'Littirature    et    Histoire'     (1875). 

Lit'trow,  Joseph  Johann  von,  Austrian 
astronomer;  b-  Bischof-Tcinitz,  Bohemia,  13 
March  1781;  d.  Vienna  30  Nov.  1840.  In  1807 
he  obtained  the  chair  of  astronomy  in  the  Uni- 
versky  of  Cracow,  and  in  1810  accepted  a  sim- 
ilar chair  in  Kasan,  where  he  founded  the  ob- 
servatory. He  became  in  1816  Joint  director  of 
the  observatory  of  Buda,  and  from  this  he  re- 
moved in  1819  to  become  director  of  the  ob- 
servatory of  Vienna.  He  completely  re- 
organized this  establishment,  and  in 
his  lectures  yearly  attracted  a  numerous 
audience,  not,  onlj-  of  ordinary  studenti, 
but  of  unprofessional  persons,  many  of 
them  strangers  from  abroad.  His  writings, 
chiefl)'  on  mathematical  and  astronomical  sub- 
jects, are  numerous,   and  have  generally  had 
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of  which  the  8th  edition  was  published  (iSgS-;).  (5)    Gallican   Liturgy.     In  this  the  i 

It  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  works  of  astronomy  sjon  is  divided,  that  of  the  living  is  before  cw- 

for  the  use  of  general  readers.  secration,  and  that  of  the  dead  after  consecta- 

Littrow,  Karl  von,  Austrian  astronomer:  """V.  .  _  ,  .l  «r  ■  t  ^  mr  . 
b.  Kasan,  Russia,  18  July  181 1;  d.  Venice  liS  ,^'i  P?^  of  the  'Liturgy  of  the  Ma.s» 
Nov  1877.  He  was  a  son  of  Johann  Littrow  <=;"«<'  ^^  "Canon"  is  very  ancient,  and  existed 
(q.v.),  whom  he  assisted  in  the  Vienna  Observa-  »'»"*  "«  at  present  since  the  time  of  the  ApOs- 
tory  from  1831,  and  succeeding  him  as  director  fl"^  <?"/J''^f  =  Missal).  The  luurgy  of  the 
in  184a.  He  edited  the  works  of  his  father.  Church  of  England  is  derived  from  the  Ephesinc 
adding  considerably  to  <Die  Wunder  des  Him-  original  through  the  ancient  Gallican  liturgy 
mels,'  and  was  the  author  of  <Populare  Geome-  «'?'*:'>  «?s  brought  to  France  by  Greek  mission- 
trie'  (1839)  ;  'Verzeichnis  der  geographischen  f"^*-  *"<>  ™=r=  accustomed  to  use  the  form 
-  Ortsbestimmungen*    (1844-6)-  ''"°.*''  ^*  .*=  '""^^o^  Saint  John.    There  is 

-  .^  °     ,    ^  ,  ...  no  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  present. 

Liturgy    (Greek    JMrMpryU    means   a   public  English  form,  although  the  Protestant  Episcopal 

service ;_  used  at  Athens  to  mean  a  public  scr-  Church   has    restored    the    invocation,    like    the' 

vice  which  the  richer  citizens  discharged  at  their  Scottish  Episcopal  Church.     There  is,  however, 

own  expense).     The  Septuagint  translators  used  no  ritual  element  wanting  in  these  two  English 

the  Greek  word  Intourgos  for  that  service  of  forms  whether  they  be  compared  with  the  Greek 

God  in  the   Sanctuary.     In   the  Hebrew  it  had  or   Latin   liturgies.     The   liturgy   in   use   in   the 

various  kindred  meanings;  in  the  Old  Testa-  Protestant   Episcopal   Church  more  nearly    re- 

ment  it  usually  denotes  the  service  of  a  Jewish  sembles    the    Gallican    liturgy    than    any    other 

priest,  but  in  the  New  Testament  it  is  used  of  group,  but  in  some  respects  there  is  a  difference 

any   service  rendered  to  God.     In  the  4th  cen-  [„  arrangement,  and  also  in  meaning.     There  is 

tury,  the  word  as  applied  to  priestly  ministra-  no  intercession   for  the  dead,  and  the  intercea- 

tions    was   generally    recognized;    and   while    it  sion  for  the  living  comes  before  the  Communion. 
continued  m  use  as  meaning  any  solemn  ser-         B.-fiKogrotfty,— Tertullian,       <De      Corona> ; 

vice,  It  was  applied  cspeaally  to  the  Eucharistic  Cyprian    'Epistle' ;  Report  of  Council  in  Trtil- 

service     It   is   m   this   sense   that   the   word    is  ](,.   p^obst,    'Liturgie  der  drei   ersten  Jahrhun- 

^S   ■     ^,-  9  Church    when    they    say  ^^^^^^    ^h^   claims    that    there    was    a   written 

ihvine  liturgy."  liturgy  before   150:  Hammond,   'Ancient  Litor- 

The  records  extant  which  show  the  exact  g\^^i  .  s^j,h  gnj  Cheetum,  'Liturgies'  ;  Rock, 
liturgy  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  1st  cen-  (jhe  Church  of  Our  Fathers,  as  Seen  in  Saint 
tury  are  more  the  allusions  found  in  documents  Osmond's  Rite  for  the  Cathedral  of  Salisbury* 
of  the  2d  century.  From  the  year  iso  there  (1904) ;  De  Herdt,  <Sacra  Liturgia'  (3  vols,). 
are  numerous  proofs  to  show  the  existence  of  a  ,,-  ,. 
fixed  order  and  fixed  words  for  the  service  of  Lifmis,  (i)  a  crooked  staff,  represented  in 
the  mass  or  for  the  Eucharistic  service.  This  works  of  art  as  borne  by  the  ancient  Roman 
service  or  liturgy  was  not  made  just  when  men-  augurs  in  their  divinations.  It  was  like  a 
tioned  by  Cyprian,  and  in  138  by  Justin,  and  crozier  in  shape.  (2)  A  trumpet,  having  a 
many  others  who  committed  to  writing  the  or-  mouth  which  curved  upward,  and  which  was 
der  of  the  services  or  the  liturgy.  But  there  is  used  by  the  Roman  priests  and  cavalry,  (3> 
not  sufficient  proof  to  warrant  the  assertion  that  In  geometry,  a  spiral,  of  which  the  character- 
there  was  any  entire  written  liturgy  before  the  istic  property  is  that  the  square  of  any  two  radii 
4th  century.  As  the  liturgies  exist  to-day  vectores  are  reciprocally  proportional  to  the 
they  may  be  divided  into  tive  groups  or  families  angles  which  they  respectively  make  with  a  cer- 
of  liturgies,  distinguished  from  each  other  ta'"  line  given  in  position,  and  which  ia  an 
chiefly,  though  not  entirely,  by  the  different  ar-  asymptote  to  the  spiral. 

rangement  of  their  parts.  TTiree  of  the  groups  Liudger.  li-ood'ger.  Saint,  the  first  bishop 
"^,  $"^"^1  *"^  *.*"  "*  Western.  They  are:  ^f  Miinster,  Germany:  b.  Friesland  about  744; 
(i)The  West  Syrian  Group,  which  includes  the  ^  Billerbeck  26  March  809.  He  studied  in 
Uturgies  of  Saint  James  Saint  Basil  Saint  England  under  Alcuin,  and  returned  to  preach 
Chrysostom,  and  that  of  Armenia,  In  this  Christianity  to  his  countrymen.  When  Wit- 
group  the  intercession  for  the  hving  and  the  tekind  was  sent  to  Friesland  in  784.  Liudger 
dead  IS  placed  after  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  abandoned  his  mission  and  went  to  Rome.  Suh- 
Spirit,  which  in  Oriental  liturgies  follows  the  gequently  he  returned  to  become  the  first  bishop 
consecration.  .  .  ~  .■.■..  of  Munster.  The  various  Kii*  S.  Liudieeri  are 
,u  *^V^f  Alexandrian  Group,  which  includes  collected  in  the  'Gcschichtsquellen  des  Bistums 
three  Greek  liturgies ;  Samt  Mark,  Saint  Basil,  Munster'  (Diekamp  1881).  Consult  also  the 
and  Saint  Gregory,  also  the  Coptic  liturgies,  ^j  ^y  Hiising  (1878);  Pingsmann  (1879); 
This  group  IS  characterized  by  the 'Great  Inter-  ^^  Krimphove  (1^86), 
cession*  for  the  hvmg  and  the  dead  being  placed  i-  *  '  ^ 
in  the  midst  of  the  Preface.                                          Lludprand,    lI-ood'pr5nd,     LraQirand,     or 

(3)    The   East   Syrian    Group     includes   the  Liuzo,  Italian  historian:  b.  about  g22;  d.  972- 

liturgies  in  the  Syriac  language  as  used  by  those  He  was  of  a  noble  Lombard  lineage.     His  father, 

who  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,     In  who  was  King  Hugo's  ambassador  to  Constanfi- 

this  group  the  'general  Jntercession*  is  placed  nople,  dying  when  the  son  was  not  more  than 

between  the  words  of  institution  and  the   invo-  five  years  old,  young  Liudprand  was  educated  as 

cation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  a  page  in  King  Hugo's  court  in  Pavia,  and  later 

{4)   The  Liturgies  of  Gaul  and  Spain.    In  entered  the  Church.    Hugo's  successor,  Beren- 

ik:.  „m„^  <,)..•  irzi-aoi-  Tnt«.rv>Mlnn*  i-nmrs   ^iiat  mriiii    maffp   him   chancellor.   and   in   oio   sent 
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stantinople.    Soon  tftetivard  he  joined  himself  Livring,  George  Downing,  English  chen- 

to  the  Emperor  Otho  1.,  who,  in  963,  made  him  ist  and  surgeon:  b.   Nayland,  Suffolk.  21  Dec. 

bishop  of  Cremona,  and  in  968  sent  him  on  an  1827.    He   was    graduated    at    St.    John's    Col- 

imporlant  but  unsuccessful  mission  to  the  court  lege,  Cambridge,  in  1850,  and  in  1S53  he  became 

of  the  Eastern  Church,  which  called  forth  his  a  fellow  and  lecturer  in  natural  science  in  that 

bitter  *De  L^gaiione  Constantinopotitana.'     His  college.    He  was  appointed  professor  of  chem- 

'Antapodosis'  covering  the  period  from  886-950.  istry  at  the  Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst, 

and    'De   Rebus   Gestis   Ottonis   Magni  impera-  in   i860:  and  in   1861  professor  of  chemistry  in 

toris,'  from  960  to  964,  are  important  sources  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.     In  1853  he  estab- 

loth  century  history.     They  are  all  found  in  the  lished   at   his   own   expense   the   first    chemical 

'Monumenta  Germanise  Histories.'  laboratory  for  undergraduates  in  Cambridge,  and 

Liu-kiu,  le-oo'kc-00'  or  Loo-choo  Islands,  may  be  said  to  be  the  founder  of  the  system  of 
Japan,  a  chain  of  37  islands,  mostly  small,  form-  experimental  teaching  that  is  now  such  a  prom- 
ing  an  integral  part  of  the  empire,  and  extending  went  feature  of  that  university.  He  was  mstru- 
irregularly  in  a  southwestern  direction  between  mental  in  securmg  the  examination  and  inspec- 
Kiu-shiu  and  Formosa.  The  islands  were  con-  tion  by  the  university  of  secondary  schools,  and 
quered  by  the  Prince  of  Salsuma  in  1609.  They  the  admission  of  girls'  schools  to  the  examina- 
constitute  the  Japanese  prefecture  of  Okinawa,  tions.  He  also  took  an  active  part  m  the  estab- 
with  an  area  of  1^63  square  miles;  pop.  160,00a  lishment  m  1873  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Oshima  and  Okinawa  are  the  only  islands  of  Schools  Examination  Board,  and  in  1875  of  the 
considerable  size.  CapiUl,  Shiuri  in  Okinawa,  medical  examinations  tor  the  Diploma  of  Pub- 
See  Japan  he  Health.    He  promoted  the  establishment  of 

Liu-Kuii-Yi,  Chinese  statesman:  b.  Hunan  *''*'^  ^ch^l  of  Agricultura!  &ience  at  Cam- 
about  .830;  d^  Nanking  6  Oct.  19<«.  He  re-  S„f  M^tte'f' "^^"Srfd^  EssSs  7s?S 
Xur^eTd  his;  StosiHons''''l'f,Krh:  Sh  'S-Vioi^Spectfa  o^fT^e' Elemlnt*?^ 
^^IJnH^i  nn^^f  ?hi  IS  r^L  (with  Prof.  Dewar,  'Transactions'  of  the  Royal 
commanded  one  of  the  armies  raised  to  oppose  ^    j          gg  ^ .  <ciemical  Equilibrium  the  Re- 

Boxer  outbreak  he  was  viceroy  of  Nanking  the  ^«„°^  X^'^^'^rZ.^^'^'^  .^^S^i^l- 

so-called   ■southern  capital"   of  Chma,  and  m  *'■"'="'  loy/j  ,  aim    u      ■„%cr  (ti,„„j:„„> 

own  provmce  and  th 
perial  Government  a 

the  anti-foreign  movciucm,  auu  uoiu  mo  ivitis"-  • .     "„  ■           ~  •        ,                       t  c       1 

drilled  troops  to  suppress  all  Boxer  demonstra-  LI«  Oak,  a  species  of  evergreen  oak  found 

tions.    In  this  he  was  supported  by  the  viceroy  growing  in  various  parts  of  the  United  btates, 

of  Wuchang,  and  these  two  viceroys  prevented  Central  America,  and  Cuba,    bee  Uak. 

the  spread  of  the  Boxer  movement  to  the  valley  Live  Sttxik,  American.    The  animals  which 

of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  and  were  consequently  emigrants  brought  from  Europe  and  the  British 

influential  in  protecting  Chinese  interests  in  the  Isles  gave  America  a  mixed  aggregation  of  traits 

snbeeqnent  peace  negotiations.  and  types,  from  which  came  our  native  cattle, 

Liatprand,    Italian    historian.     See    Litro-  our  wild  horses,  and  the  common  hog  and  sheep. 

PBAND  From  these  the  pioneers  bred ;  their  descendants, 


a  (mvjramcnt  «  PtkioK.  h,  refined  to  ioin    ?•"!?"*«    _fl;'lo">Phi»l     SociHy,     aod     Ite 


griod  of  toi,  gre.«..  power:. b.  .bout  688.  S'l, "o  tSh^  eZr;y  tod  V,;r.™l5,e"d  SJ 

r,;.d"Vv™i'^';i''rfYte5"Se  dJkefs  *=  'r'^-rTi  trAT.™  ttT'£ 

Spoleto  .nd    Benevim™  in   741,   jomed  with  "•"'■v™'  "' 1,    ,„,  ,^  thJ  hi^J,«  tZ 

Ctarles  Mattel  apitt.t  tbe  Arabl  .id  extetided  """"'  ^'"f  '"  ?~  =r"K  ™H^£h  „SS^ 

tie  Lombard  .w.,  over  pr.ctic.lly  the  »liole  of  "■'.  8™'"'  """>'"  ±  '''*",!?i„l"     '"" 

laly.    Hi,  dcth  marked  tbe  beinoing  of  tbe  '"i"'™'"^"?  "S""i;  '  ,1SL,  if  bor.e, 

do.„f,ll  of  tbe  kingdom.    His  l.w.  .,e%odiHe<l  .„  Sri  Ini^'S^  iS.fed   to   «  t«,  OT    S 

n  thfl  'FHirfa  T  iiiinranili  >  '"    '"*    Union    had    mcrcaseo    to    31,203,901    m 

in  the    fcdKta  L'«yrand..  igoo,  a  ratio  of  more  than  one  horse  to  every 

LivadM,  liv-a-de  a,  or  Lebadea,  Greece,  a  f^,y.    The  imports  of  horses  into  the  United 

tpwr.  on  the  Hereyna,  52  miles  northwest  of  5^3,^^  f^^  ^5  ^,0  valued  at  $3,726,534  'n  1884. 

Athens.    It   IS  defended  by  a  castle ;   and  has  jjad  decreased  to  3.78s,  valued  at  $985,738  in 

manufactures   of  cotton  goods,  and  a  trade  tn  j^,    ^^ile  the  export  of  horses  in   1884,  2,721, 

small    articles    of    raw    produce.     Pop.    6,500.  valued    at   $424,317     had    increased   in    1901    to 

Higbw  up  the  rivCT,  m  a  narrow  gorge,  is  the  ^^^^  valued  at  $10,037,204.    The  majority  of 

■  }1  """*"*  ."■''■°"'  °l  <=»ve  01   IropJion-  ^^     imported  horses  are  for  breeding  purposes. 

•us,  and  the  fountains  of  Lethe  and  Mnemosyne.  During  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century  the 

Livadia,     a     Russian     imperial     residence  rapid  increase  of  the  lower  grade  of  horses  from 

near  Yalta,  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Crimea,  the  ranches  of  the  West  and   Southwest  had 

Russia.    It  is  an  extensive  and  beautiful  estate,  lowered  the  price  of  farm  and  common  draft  or 

with  two  fine  palaces  and  many  less  important  street  horses,  and  the  market  was  further  depre- 

villas  and  lodges.     It  was  the  favorite  residence  ciated   by   the   rapid   displacement   of   horses   in 

of  Alexander  III,  who  died  there  I  Nov.  1894.  street  car  service  by  the  various  electric  street 

lire-for-enr,  or  Oarden  Ortrine,  a  small  railroad  systems.    New  avenues  for  disposal  of 

cnltivated    stonecrop,    Stdum     ttUphium.    See  the  surplus  had  to  be  opened,  and  as  even  the 

SROnaor.  once  of  cured  horse  meat  for  riiipnwat  to  Bel- 
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gjnm  and  Getnunf-  feU  as  low  at  tix  flcnts  per  River,  all  bronght  cattle  from  the  countries  near- 
pound,  many  thousands  of  infertor  animals,  un-  ett  the  ports  from  whkh  they  sailed.  The  eattte 
employed  and  disabled  horses,  found  their  way  of  Normandy  came  in  with  the  French  anrnnd 
to  fertilizer  factories.  These  factories  buy  cast-  Quebec,  and  the  Spani^  cattle  from  South 
off  horses  as  low  as  $2  per  head ;  the  hide  is  America  and  Mexico  made  dieir  impress  on  the 
worth,  on  an  average,  $3.35,  the  bones  $(.35,  Southwest,  as  seen  in  what  are  now  called  Texas 
the  fat  and  tankage  about  as  much  more;  and  cattle.  The  shorthorns  have  been  more  used, 
with  tiie  resultant  fertilizer  yields  handsome  perhaps,  than  any  other  beef  breed  for  improve- 
profits.  The  result  of  the  wholesale  destruction  ment  of  stock;  and  the  early  settlers  were  more 
and  diminution  of  these  inferior  animals  has  interested  in  developing  caitle  that  could  concen- 
been  a  rapid  improvement,  still  progressing,  in  trate  the  wealth  of  grass  and  com  of  the  fertile 
the  quality  of  the  American  horse.  See  various  valley!  into  beef  than  into  butter  and  cheese, 
articles  under  title  Horse  for  information  re-  Soon  after  the  Revolutionary  War  a  few 
garding  that  animal.  shorthorn  cattle  had  been  imported  into  Virginia. 

In  the  west  and  south  the  mule,  as  a  draft  They  were  well  fleshed,  and  the  cows  gave  as 

and  farm  animal,  has  long  been  of  great  service^  much  as  32  quarts  of  milk  a  day.     In  1^3, 

Gen,   Washington  was  America's  first  success-  Matthew  Patlon,  Sr.,  of  the  South  Fork  of  the 

ful  breeder  of  mules.    The  king  of  Spain  pre-  Pototnac,   imported   a  longhom  bulL    In   1^5 

sented  Washington  with  a  jack  from  his  rojral  three  of  Fatton's  sons  moved  to  Kentucky,  taking 

stud  in  1787.    Gen.  Lafayette  also  presented  him  with  tliem   some  of  the  half-bred   heifers.     In 

with    one,    which    sired    Washington's    favorite  1795  they  sent  back  to  Virginia  and  Maryland 

jack.  Compound.    To  him  he  bred  his  best  coach  for  cattle  known  as  "milk  cattle.*    In  1803  the 

mares,  and  produced  such  valuable  animals  that  Pattons  brought  out  the  *mi!k  bull*  Plato  825, 

the  sonthem  planters  began  to  use  their  thor-  a  noted  breeder.    Descendants  of  this  bull  and 

oughbred  mares  for  raising  mules.     The  mule  another  named  Mars,  and  a  cow,  Venus,  found 

being  more  steady  at  a  draft,  less  liable  to  in-  their  way  into  the  Virginia  Reservation  of  Ohio, 

jury  or  disease,  less  subject  to  lameness,  and  and  laid  the  foundation  for  future  improvement 

being  able  to  endue  heat  and  hardship  better  of  cattle  in  the.  West.    In  1817,  Lewis  Sanders, 

than  the  horse,  his  price  for  heavy  work  has  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  imported  three  bulls  and  three 

kept  as  high  as  that  of  draft  horses.    The  num-  heifers  from  England,  which  were  of  so  good  a 

ber  of  mules  in  the  United  States  increased  from  quality  that   they  laid   the   foundation  of  many 

3,438,523  in  1900  to  4,123,000  in  1910.     There  is  excellent  herds.    In  J8l8,  Cornelius  Coolidge,  of 

no  import  trade  in  mules,  ihe  trade  being  wholly  Boston,   Mass,   imported   a    heifer   and   a   bull. 

domestic   and   export.      From    1,965,    valued   at  About   1830  several  public -Spirited   men   in   the 

$238,591,  were  exported  in  1891;  in  1900,  50,179,  neighborhood  of  Boston  broiigbt  out  at  different 

valued   at  $4,757.892 ;    In   igio,   4,512,   valued   at  times  a  mimber  of  valuable  animals,  whose  de- 

$614,094-    The  Targe  exports  of  horses  and  mules  scendants  are  still  numerous  in  New  England, 

in   1900-190T   was  in  great  part  due  to  the  de-  In    1823,   General    Stephen   Van   Rensselaer,   of 

mand   for   war   purposes   in   South   Afcie*.     In  Albany,   N.   Y.,   imported  the  bull   WashtMton 

190a  the  export  of  horses  was  60,694,  value  $6,-  and  two  heifers.    In  1824.  Ccdonel  John  Hare 

oB6,Di2;  in  1910,  28,910,  valued  at  $4^1,157.  FawcU,  of  Philadelfiliia,  began  to  in^ort  riiort>- 

In  American  cattle,  not  only  good  health  but  horns,  and  bred  largely  at  his  estate  near  the 
good  blood  is  remarkable;  the  immense  herds  city,  selling  thrai  to  go  into  Ohio  and  KsBtadky. 
have  been  singularly  free  from  the  leases  The  first  drove  of  fat  cattle  from  the  fertile 
which  from  time  to  time  have  swept  off  the  cat-  Scioto  .country  and  the  Virginia  Reservation 
tie  of  middle  and  southern  Euro^.  Pleuro-  crossed'  the  Alleghanies  in  the  spring  of  l8oS- 
pneumonia  and  anthrax  entered  our  shores  with  Of  the  68  head,  22  were  disposed  of  at  Morefield, 
imported  cattle  from  lands  where  such  diseases  Va.  The  remainder  were  driven  on  to  Baltimore 
have  a  hold,  but  these  plagues  spread  over  no  where  they  were  sold  at  a  net  profit  of  $31.77 
great  extent  of  country.  Under  the  efficient  per  head.  The  problem  of  getting  cattle  from 
organisation  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal  In-  the  grazing  lands  of  the  West  to  the  Eastern 
duatry,  outbreaks  of  any  contagion  speedily  dis-  markets  was  solved,  and  its  effects  were  as  great 
appeared ;  and  every  cargo  of  cattle  leaving  as  those  of  the  successful  shipment  later  of  the 
our  ports  carries  with  it  a  clean  bill  of  health,  first  cargo  of  fat  cattle  to  England,  or  the  first 
Fresh  importations  are  continually  being  made,  efforts  of  Swift  &  Company,  in  sending  dressed 
and  in  our  herds  is  the  blood  of  the  choicest  of  beef  from  Chicago  to  New  England.  The  Virgin- 
the  Devon,  the  shorthorn,  the  longhorn,  the  ians  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky  eo-operated  ht  the 
Hereford,  the  Sussex,  and  the  Norfolk  of  Eng-  exchange  and  improvement  of  their  best  cattle, 
land;  the  Ayrshirea,  Angus,  and  Galloway  of  Not  content  with  the  slow  fmprovement  of  cat- 
Scotland;  the  Kerrys  of  Ireland:  the  Aldemey,  tie,  various  Ohio  breeders  nnder  the  lead  of 
Guernsey,  and  Jersey  of  the  Channel  Islands,  ex-Governor  Drmean  McArthnr,  Felix  Renick, 
and  the  Holstein  from  Holland.  George  Renick,  William  Renick,  and  S.  S.  Den- 

The  first  English  colonial  settlement  on  the  ney,  resolved  'to  try  the  experiment  of  direct 
James  River,  brought  cattle  from  England  as  importation  from  Great  Britain,*  and  formed  a 
early  as  1607.  Succeeding  colonies  brought  company  2  November  1833,  with  ample  ca)MtaI 
cattle  from  die  countries  whence  they  emi-  and  unlimited  public  spirit,  as  no  subscriber  ex* 
grated.  In  1&5  the  settlers  of  New  York  pected  any  profit  on  the  money  invsted.  Mr. 
made  an  importation  from  Holland,  which  was  Felix  Renick,  E.  J.  Harness,  and  Josiah  Renick 
followed  by  further  importations,  each  leaving  were  sent  to  England  to  buj;  the  best  cattle  they 
its  impress  on  the  cattle  of  that  region.  The  could  find,  regardless  of  price.  Their  first  im- 
Enghsk  colonies  tn  Massachusetts  and  New  pbrtaticoi  eetistfled  of  seven  bulls  tad  twelve 
Hampafairc.thc  Dutch  in  New  Jersey,  the  Swedes  cows  and  heifers.  Further  importations  fol- 
ia Delaware  mkI  the  Danes  on  th«  Ptseataqua;  lowed.     In    1835  and   1636  Felix   Re*ick  h»i 
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S.  Devon. 
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6.  Jersey. 

3.  Group  of  Dutch-belted  Calves. 
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duTgR  of  the  eompBnjr's  business  and  the  breed'-  was  large,  and  even  the  dairy  qualities  of  short* 
JDg  ot  the  cattle,  ccnttinuing  up  to  the  dosing  horns  attracted  attention.  The  World's  Fair 
•ale  in  1837,  when  those  retnaining  were  sold  at  dairy  test  of  shorthorns,  Jersey,  Gnemsey,  and 
prices  ranging  from  $425  to  $2,500.  Other  com-  Ayrshire  cattle  continuiRg  through  several 
panics  were  afterward  formed  in  Kentucky  and  months,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  breeding  of 
Obia  The  success  of  this  pioneer  company  led  Channel  Islands  cattle  and  daii?  shorthorns. 
also  to  heavier  importations  by  the  Eastern  men;  The  Jersey,  Holstein,  and  Ayrshire  can 
and  Mr.  Whitaker,  an  English  breeder,  sent  100  be  found  in  every  community,  and  our  milk 
head  to  Philadelphia,  which  were  sold  on  the  records  and  dairy  testa  show  that  our  improved 
farm  of  Mr.  Powell,  an  extensive  breeder  and  cattle  and  our  methods  of  breeding  and  feeding 
importer.  During  the  30's  and  later  the  Devons  enable  us  to  excel  records  made  in  the  countries 
and  Herefords  had  stanch  admirers.  Henry  where  dairy  breeds  originated.  Our  experiment 
Clay  had  gone  to  England  and  imported  Devons,  stations  and  agricultural  colleges  are  mvesting 
Herefords,  and  shorthorns,  and  in  3  letter  to  in  dairy  plants  and  employing  every  means 
Governor  Trimble  he  advised  the  Ohio  company  known  to  science  for  the  fostering  and  develop- 
to  bring  out  Devons  and  Herefords,  as  they  ment  of  the  dairy  interests  of  the  people, 
were  "better  for  the  yokft"  The  Devons  were  Our  foreign  trade  in  dairy  products  is  older 
at  that  time  the  favorites  in  New  England.  The  than  the  government  During  part  of  the  first 
Herefords  have  been  vastly  improved  in  the  half  of  the  igth  century  our  shipments  of  butter 
prairie  States,  and  have  been  used  in  great  num-  exceeded  those  of  cheese.  This  continued  until 
bers  on  the  plains,  to  the  vast  improvement  of  about  1842,  when  the  introduction  of  cheese 
the  range  cattle  of  the  West.  As  beef-catt!e  factories  led  to  increased  exports  of  that  prod- 
they  have  carried  off  a  full  share  of  prizes  with  uct  Instead  of  our  American  cheese  growing 
the  shorthorns  at  the  Chicago  fat-stock  shows,  in  favor  abroad,  it  deservedly  lost  standing, 
As  the  farms  of  the  country  became  improved,  because  of  the  process  of  "filling  cheese'  with 
and  cattle  no  longer  wintered  in  the  forests  or  lard,  unmerchantable  butter,  etc.  The  history 
open  fields,  farmers-  found  horns  to  be  an  ex-  of  the  dairy  business  in  America  is  one  of  vast 
pensive  and  unnecessaiy  appendage,  and  a  con-  fluctoations.  The  legitimate  manufacturer  has 
stant  menace  to  the  quiet  and  peace  of  the  herd  had  to  cope  with  the  most  ingenious  substitutes. 
enclosed  in  yards  and  sheds.  The  shipper,  too,  The  fats  of  swine  and  cattle  have  come  into 
finds  the  boms  a  source  of  loss  in  the  pens  and  competition  with  butter  fat,  by  the  introduction 
the  cars  of  the  railroads.  Buyers  of  feeding  of  oleomargarine,  lard,  neutral,  and  filled  cheese. 
cattle  prefer  those  without  horns,  since  they  can  The  business  has  been  demoralized,  and  the 
accommodate  a  greater  number  with  peace  and  reputation  of  American  butter  and  cheese  im- 
quiet  at  the  feeding  racks  and  troughs.  These  paired.  There  is  no  longer  any  mystery  about 
causes  have  led  to  the  practice  of  dehorning  cat-  the  character  of  oleo  and  filled  cheese.  Some 
tie  intended  for  the  dairy  and  feed  lots.    The  States  have  regulated  their  sale  by  law,  com- 

GUed  breeds  of  Scotland  and  England  have  pelling  them  to  be  sold  on  their  merits.  The 
en  imported  extensively  within  the  last  dec-  change  in  the  values  of  butter  and  cheese  for 
ade;  and  the  polled  Durham,  a  new  breed  of  the  last  40  years  has  been  steadily  downward, 
cattle  originated  in  the  Miami  Valley  is  so  far  As  our  dairy  exports  have  declined  with  the 
established  that  already  the  number  of  breeders  quality  of  goods  offered,  our  exports  of  beef- 
and  their  favorites  are  numerous,  and  the  type  cattle  have  increased,  the  quality  of  stock  being 
so  well  fixed  that  the  first  volume  of  the  'Amer-  improved  in  the  same  ratio.  One  of  the  first 
ican  Polled  Durham  Herd-Book'  has  been  is-  attempts  to  export  cattle  from  the  Southwest 
saed.  At  present  there  are  successful  herds  of  was  made  by  a  company  of  ranchmen  of  Texas, 
peeled  Durhams  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  It  was  before  the  days  of  refrigerator-cars  and 
Iowa.  The  long-homed  Texas  cattle  are  one  cold  storage  in  vessels.  Only  15  per  cent  of  a 
remove  above  the  bu&alo.  They  doubtless  are  large  cargo  of  the  Texas  longhornfi  reached 
of  Spanish  origin,  introduced  into  Mexico,  of  Liverpool.  The  first  cattle  exported  for  beet 
which  Texas  was  then  a  part,  about  the  year  went  to  Glasgow  about  1868.  Only  two  con- 
1500.  They  overran  the  plains  of  the  South-  signments  a  week  were  first  sent  out.  The 
west,  and  were  for  years  kilUd  for  their  hides  number  inctMsed  to  50  a  week,  but  as  the  cost 
and  tallow.  Before  the  advent  of  railroads  into  of  export  was  $48.66  per  head,  shipments  were 
the  Southwest,  Texas  was  wjpposed  to  have  one  discontinued  in  1874-  Freights  declining  to 
seventh  as  many  cattle  as  all  the  other  Slates  and  $10  or  less  per  steer,  the  business  was  resumed. 
Territories.  Until  Kansas,  became  settled,  they  and  has  gradually  increased  as  the  prejudice 
were  driven  by  trails  into  the  Northwest,  and  against  American  beef  gave  wa/  to  enthusiasm 
made  the  base  for  founding  the  numerous  and  in  its  favor.  Since  the  first  trials  the  business 
extensive  cattle  ranches  which  utilized  the  wild  of  exporting  beeves,  either  alive  or  dressed. 
grasses  of  government  lands.  The  settlers  has  grown  to  mammoth  proportions.  The  effect 
pushed  west  to  take  up  lands  along  the  water-  of  the  transfer  of  the  choicest  beeves  to  a  for- 
eourses  of  the  mountain  ranges  until  the  boom  eign  market  has  been  to  stimulate  the  price  of 
in  the  cattle  business  burst,  leaving  wrecked  for-  prime  cattle.  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio  for 
tunes  and  a  clearer  field  for  Ihe  legitimate  pro-  years  furnished  the  bulk  of  export  cattlt  but 
duction  and  improvement  of  cattle  on  the  farms,  now  Iowa  and  Missouri  also  send  many.  There 
The  necessity  of  greater  attention  to  live  was  but  a  small  surplus  of  cattle  in  this  country 
Stock  and  of  plowing  less  and  grazing  more,  is  prior  to  1850.  About  that  time  grass-fed  beeves 
beginning  to  be  recognized  by  the  more  began  to  find  market  in  Cuba.  The  real  corn- 
intelligent,  and,  during  the  last  quarter  ot  the  mencement  of  our  export  business  was  in  187^ 
19th  century  especial  attention  was  paid  to  the  when  the  improvement  started  in  Ohio  and 
iftiprovement  ot  dairy  cattle.  The  imporution  of  Kentucky,  and  worked  westward,  where  cows 
Channel    Islands   cattle    and    Holstein-Friesian  and  grass  were  abundant  and  cheao.    In  1877 
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50,000  head  were  exported  to  Great  Britain,  Chester  Comity,  Pennsylvania,  the  white  hog 
Cuba,  the  British  West  Indies,  Canada,  and  was  the  favorite,  and  the  type  called  Chester 
Mexico.  More  than  half  of  this  number  went  white  was  esUblished.  In  the  Miami  Valley 
to  Cuba,  and  only  5,091  to  Great  Britain.  The  the  China,  Berkshire,  Wobum.  Russian,  and 
quality  of  cattle  having  improved,  the  export  Irish  grazer  blood  mingled  with  that  of  the 
trade  to  Great  Britain  in  18  years  increased  common  hog,  and  the  Poland  China  breed  was 
to  3SS3S2,  worth  nearly  $32,500,000.  France,  evolved  and  improved  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands,  to(A  packer  and  feeder.  In  northern  Ohio,  in  the 
less  than  $2,000^000.  From  394,772  heads  of  cat-  dairy  districts,  where  the  conditions  of  feed, 
tie  valued  at  $36,576,412  exported  in  1896,  the  soil,  and  handling  were  very  different,  the  white 
number  increased  in  1901  to  454,5QO  heads,  hog  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  improved,  and  we 
valued  at  $36,606,2014.  In  1910,  139^130  heads  of  find  a  breed  known  as  Todd's  improved  Chester 
cattle,  valued  at  $12,200,154,  were  exported,  whites.  The  red  hog  of  New  Jersey  has  come 
135.938  cattle  were  im{>orted,  some  being  high  west,  filled  out,  and  is  taking  on  the  plumpness 
class  stock  for  breeding  purposes,  and  the  and  refinement  of  bone,  ear,  and  head  peculiar 
greater  number  being  "feeders,*  a  ch^ap  grade  to  the  breeds  in  a  corn-growing  country.  In 
of  animal,  brought  in  from  Mexico  and  Canada  northern  Indiana  we  find  a  breed  of  white  hogs 
to  be  fattened  for  market.  In  1877  the  first  called  Victoria.^,  finer  in  type  than  the  Chester 
shipments  of  fresh  beef  in  refrigerator-ships  whites,  and  of  more  growth  than  the  small 
were  made.  In  1870  the  value  of  all  shipments  English  breeds.  The  above-named  American 
of  beeves  and  beef  products  was  $6,194,626.  In  breeds  have  become  so  well  fixed  and  established 
1902  the  total  value  was  $62420,732,  taking  that  each  has  its  record.  The  improvement  of 
more  than  1,000,000  of  the  choicest  cattle;  in  the  swine  of  America  has  been  greater  than  that 
1910  It  had  decreased  to  $26,397,673-  In  1870  an  of  its  horses,  cattle,  or  sheep,  and  with  a  far 
export  beef  was  worth  $15.98;  in  1891  the  aver-  smaller  outlay  for  imported  animals  for  breed- 
age  price  was  $81.36  each,  showing  that  as  ing  purposes.  The  cotton  States  consume  more 
quality  improves  price  advances,  although  in  pork  than  they  produce,  and  the  States  produc- 
1901  it  had  fallen  to  an  average  price  of  $74.30.  ing  the  surplus  are  Iowa.  Illinois,  Ohio,  Mis- 
There  is  no  longer  any  demand  for  good  cattle  souri,  Indiana,  Kansas  Nebraska,  Wisconsin, 
amor,g  country  butchers,  and  the  farmer  who  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  and  Michigan, 
formerly  could  fatten  one  to  six  prime  bullocks  ranking  about  in  the  order  named.  It  has  been 
has  now  no  market.  estimated  that  95  per  cent  of  the  exports  of 
The  hog  crop  of  America  is  most  closely  re-  pork,  86  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  lard,  and  93 
lated  to  the  com  crop.  The  States  in  the  com  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  of  hog  product! 
bell  west  of  the  Ohio  River  furnish  the  surplus  from  the  United  States  come  from  the  surplus 
pork  for  export  and  for  home  consumption  in  of  these  States, 

Stales  where  corn  is  not  largely  grown.  Hogs  While  the  sheep  Industry  is  of  variable  im- 
were  brought  by  the  Virginia  and  Massachu-  portance,  there  are  according  to  recent  returns 
setts  settlers,  and  in  the  common  hog  of  the  about  40,000,000  sheep  in  the  United  States, 
country  was  early  found  a  mixture  of  types  and  exclusive  of  lambs  under  one  year  of  age.  The 
races  from  every  country  where  pork  was  pro-  chief  sheep  raising  States  are  Montana,  New 
duced.  This  mongrel  was  the  base,  easily  im-  Mexico,  Wyoming,  Ohio  and  Utah.  The  im- 
pressed by  the  blood  of  the  Chma,  Neapolitan,  ports  of  sheep  in  1910  were  126.152,  valued  at 
Berkshire,  Tamworih,  and  other  breeds,  known  $696,879;  the  exports  44,517,  valued  at  $209.- 
as  early  as  the   second  quarter  of  the  century.  000, 

After  the  settlement  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky  im-  Our   unequaled    system    of   transportation   is 

provement  was  marked.    The  com  in  the  valleys  one  of  the  prominent  factors  which  helped  the 

and  the  mast   in  the  timber  furnished  food   in  remarkable   de\'eIopment   of   the   pork   business. 

such  abundance   that  the  energies  of  the  early  Pork    products    are    carried    from    Chicago    or 

settlers    were    bent   upon   producing    pork   and  St.  Louis, to  New  York  for  only  about  one  third 

cattle  to  utihie  the  stiperabmidaiicc.    The  West  of  a  cent  per  pound.     The  ocean  charge  from 

Indies  furnished  a  market  for  all  surplus  pork  New  York  to  Bremen  is  about  the  same.    Direct 

of  Uie   Eastern  States,  and  under  the  stimulus  consignments    from    St,    Louis    or    Chicago    to 

of  this  trade  fat  hogs  were  produced  along  the  Bremen  have  been  shipped  for  a  little  more  than 

Delaware,  before  the  development  of  the  interest  half  a  cent  per  pound.     Lard  production  has 

in  the  country  around  Cincinnati.    The  produc-  suffered  somewhat  since  the  discovery  of  the 

tion  of  hogs  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  eastem  In-  process  of  utilizing  a  waste  product  of  cottoa  ' 

diana  increased  so  rapidly  that  Cincinnati  early  Cotton-seed  oil  has  now  come  into  such  exten- 

became  the  packing  centre  of  the  West.    As  the  sive   use  as  a  substitute   for  lard   and   lard-oil, 

Wabash,  the  Illinois,  and   the   Missouri  valleys  for  culinary  and   manufacturing   purposes,   that 

and  the  praincs  became  vast  corn-fields,  and  the  its  present   annual   sale   is   estimated   to   exceed 

railroad   pushed   westward,   the   centre   of  pork  the  equivalent  of  70.000,000  pounds  of  lard.   The 

production  also  moved  west.     Ohio  ia  no  longer  production    of    oleo    from    beef    suet    has    also 

the  leading  corn  and  hog  State,  being  now  the  furnished    the    by-product    of    stearine,    which 

'*J!*t    J-2"    ^'"S""**' "  ^''""*'' ^*  ^  P^^I^'^K  «"'«■»    largely   into    the    manufacture    of    lard 

city  by  Ltiicago,  Kansas  City.  Omaha,  St.  Louis,  substitutes,    to    give    body    and    consistency    to 

and    Indianapolis^     The   China   and    Berkshire,  imitation  lard.     This  adulteration  of  lard  has 

along  with  the  Russian  and  Irish  grazer,  were  brought  American  lard  into  disrepute  in  foreign 

earliest  used  to  cross  upon  the  common  hog.  markets,  and  reduced  the  demand.    The  surplus 

In  New  Jersey  the  red  hog  formed  the  founda-  of  pure  lard  continues  great,  and  its  extent  fixes 

tion  for  the  large  hog:s  to  furnish  the  heavy  the  price.    The  healthfulness  of  American  pork, 

meat  for  th*  West  Indies  and  the  Carolinas.  In  like  that  of  our  beef,  has  been  a  distinguishitv 
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feature  of  ottr  meat  products.    Our  herds  have  resembling  the  Asiatk:  wild  ass  or  kiang  than 

been    singularly    free    from    ^sease ;    and    the  anything  else  now  known  to  us.    It  is  possibli 

superior  quality  of  our  pork  products,  and  their  that  a  separate  pony  was  native  to  the  forests  of 

low  cost  compared  with  that  of  European  prod-  Europe,  and  that  its  Wood  may  have  been  joined 

ucts,   gave   us   an   immense   and   growing   trade  with   that   of  the   Asiatk:   horse   in   the   forma- 

abroad,  furnishing  a  wholesome  and  cheap  meat  tion  of  our  present  race,  but  of  this  we  cannot 

supply  to  the  densely  populated  districts  of  Ger-  be  sure. 

many  and  France.     But  this  trade  was  almost  Sheep   also   are  of  unknown  origin.    It   ia 

wiped  out  by  adverse  legislation  on  the  part  of  probable,   however,  that   they  represent  a   com- 

the   French  and  German  governmenls;   in   igio  bination  of  several  species  natives  of  the  moun- 

only  4,410  hogs  were  sent  abroad  as  compared  tains  of  central  Asia,  some  or  all  of  which  may 

with  15,900  in  1901 ;  33,915  in  1900,  and  52,230,  be    living    but     unrecognizable.     The    ordinary 

the  highest  number  reached,  in   1899.  ROat   we  know   to  be  descended   from  the   wild 

Groat  wealth  has  grown   up   with   American  Boat  of  western  Asia,  with  possible  admixture  in 

herds,   and   vital    interests   surround   them.      In  *e  case   of  the  Angora  goats  of  the  markhor 

many  parts  of  the  country  dairying  and  animal  °^  some  other  Himalayan  species. 

production    have    driven    out    the    growth    of  Swine  are  the  domesticated  races  in  Europe 

wheat    and    oats    or    other    cereal    crops,    and  "'  '"^  w'a  °°^''>  which  's  still  extant;  and  in 

although  the  population  is  not  as  dense  in  those  '"e  Orient  of  one  or  more  local  species  of  wild 

regions  as  elsewhere,  the  inhabitants  seem  more  S"""^  th^'  still  exist  there  in  their  native  state. 

prosperous,  their  houses  and  outbuildings  are  .  Pou'tT  are   more  easily   traced  than  most 

larger,  and  the  annual  profits  are  as  great.  ?'  *«  *"eer  domesticated  animals.    All  of  our 

Lazarus  N  Bonh/m  barn-yard  hens  and  chickens,  curiously  divers:- 

Ex'Seeretary  Slate  Board  of  Agriculture.  ^^^  l^  they  have  become    are  the   descendants 

of   the   ]ungle-cock   of    India,    still    to   be   shot 

Lire  Stock,  Derivation  of.    The  domestic  among  the  foot-hills  of  the  Himalayas.    Simi- 

animals  of  the  world  have  all  been  derived  from  larly  the  ancestry  of  the  peafowl,  |;uineafowl 

wild  stock,  from  which  they  differ  in  a  greater  and  turkeys,  is  found  in  species  of  birds  which 

or  less  degree,  according  as  the  need  and  variety  we  still  know  in   a  wild  condition.     Ducks  and 

of  their  services  have  called  for  changes  in  the  geese   are   of  more   diverse   origin,  but   may  be 

course  of  their  development  from  original  types,  traced   in   most    cases    to   the   wild    ducks    and 

In  some  cases  the  original  stock  has  been  com-  geese   still   prevalent   in   many  parts  of   Europe 

pletely  lost,  so  that  it  can  only  be  inferred  or  and    America,    or   else   to   certain    well-known 

remembered  by  tradition.    In  others  it  is  per-  species  of  the  Orient, 

fectly  well  known  from  what  natural  species  the  Liver.    The  liver  is  the  largest  glandular 

domestic  races  in  question  have  descended,  and  organ  of  the  body.    In  man  it  is  situated  on  th« 

this  animal  may  still  be  found  in  a  wild  state.  right  side  of  the  abdominal  cavity  immediately 

The  cattle  of  the  world  are  the  product  beneath  the  diaphragm.  Its  weight  in  the  adull 
mainly  of  three  lines  of  descent.  First,  that  is  approximatefy  from  3  to  4  pounds,  and  it^ 
which  gave  rise  to  the  ordinary  breeds  known  size  is  roughly  indicated  by  the  following  meas. 
in  Europe,  America,  and  all  those  parts  of  the  uremenls:  greatest  diameter  about  12  inches, 
world  that  have  been  colonized  by  Europeans ;  anteroposterior  diameter  about  7  inches,  thick- 
second,  the  Indian  humped  cattle  ;  and  third,  ness  at  different  parts  from  I  to  3  inches.  Th« 
the  varieties  of  the  Asiatic  buffalo.  The  last  organ  is  divided  into  five  lobes,  of  which  ths 
named  are  merely  domesticated  races  of  the  right  and  left  are  the  principal  ones;  the  former 
existing  wild  buffalo  of  southern  Asia,  which  comprising  the  greatest  pirt  of  (he  bulk  of  the 
are  adapted  to  swampy  lands  and  have  been  entire  organ.  On  the  under  surface  may  be 
spread  throughout  that  part  of  the  world  in-  seen  a  square  lobe  lying  anteriorly  between  the 
habited  by  Malays,  and  also  carried  to  Egypt,  right  and  left  lobes,  and  known  as  the  quadrate 
the  Senegal  region  and  some  other  territories.  lobe.    In  a  similar  position  between  the  right 

The  common  cattle  of  the  United  States  and  left  lobes  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  organ 
have  come  down  to  us  apparently  along  two  is  the  Spigelian  lobe,  while  a  bndge-Iike  lobe  ex- 
lines  of  descent,  which  are  continually  mingled,  tending  from  the  latter  to  the  right  lobe  is 
especially  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  known  as  the  caudate  lobe.  The  UM)er  surface 
The  cattle  of  New  England  and  the  eastern  half  of  the  right  and  left  lobes  is  convex  and  fits  into 
of  the  country  generally,  were  brought  primarily,  the  arch  of  the  diaphragm.  TTie  lower  surface 
and  have  since  been  supplemented  by  occasional  of  the  organ  is  more  or  less  concave,  and  is  di- 
importations,  from  Great  Britain  and  the  Neth-  vided  by  five  fissures.  Of  these  a  longitudmal 
eriands.  This  stock  owes  its  origin  to  the  do-  furrow  extends  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior 
meslication  following  the  Roman  conquest  of  border  of  the  organ  separating  the  right  from 
western  Europe,  of  two  species  of  wild  oxen  the  left  lobe ;  a  transverse  fissure  extends  at  right 
which  roamed  the  forests  of  the  continent  of  angles  from  this  at  a  point  somewhat  nearer  the 
Europe,  and  were  found  numerously  there  by  psterior  than  the  anterior  surface ;  it  divides  the 
Osar  and  his  army.  One  of  these  was  a  long-  longitudinal  fissure  into  an  umbilical  fissure  in 
homed  kind  which  seems  also  to  have  been  in-  front  (so  called  on  account  of  its  lodging  the  um- 
digenous  to  the  BriHsh  Isles.  The  other  was  bilical  vem  in  the  fcetus)  and  the  fissure  of  the 
apparently  more  southerly  and  easterly  in  its  ductus  venosus  behind  (on  account  of  its  lodg- 
distribution.  i"K  the  ductus  venosus  m  the  fatus).    Between 

Our  horses  arc  the  highly  varied  product  of  the  lobua  Spigeln  and  the  nght  lobe  of  the  liver 

the  domestication  of  a  species  of  horse  which  is  the  fissure  of  the  inferior  vena  cava,  lodging 

became  entirely  extinct  anterior  to  any  records,  that  vein,  while  at  the  anterior  edge  of  the  organ 

Its  home  no  doubt,  was  in  the  highlands  of  cen-  at  the  side  of  the  quadrate  lobe  is  a  fissure  which 

tral  Aaia   and  it  was  probably  a  small,  shaggy,  accommodates  the  gall-bladder.    The  transverse 

big-headed,    dun-colored    animal,    more    nearly  fissure  is  the  most  important,  as  it  serves  for  the  , 
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enlrance  into  and  emergence  from  the  organ  of  as  sublobular  v^eins,  which  finally  unite  and  form 

■the  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  hepatic  ducts,  the  hepatic  vein*   and  discharge  the  blood  into 

The  liver  is  held  in  place  by  five  ligaments,  the    inferior    vena    cava.     The   hepatic   arteries 

four  of  which  are   simple  folds  of  peritoneum,  and  their  terminal  branches  occupy  the  septa  and 

while  the  fifth,  or  ligamentum  teres,  is  a  round  'supply  blood  to  the  connective  tissue  constituting 

cord  formed  by  the  obliteration  of  the  umbilical  the  septa,  and  to  the  walls  of  the  portal  veins 

vein  and  extending  from  the  anterior  edge  of  the  and  biliary  ducts.     The  venous  blood  of  this  dis- 

liver  at  the  notch  between  the  left  and  right  lobes  tribution  is  discharged  into  the  terminals  of  the 

to  the  umbilicus  and  along  the  under  surface  of  portal  vein  within  the  septa. 

the  liver  to  its  posterior  border.     The  peritoneal  '    At  the  periphery  of  the  hepatic   lobules,  the 

folds  which  serve  the  purpose  of  ligaments  are  epithelial  cells  of  the  hepatic  columns  continue 

a  longitudinal  one  extending  on  the  upper  sur-  directly  into  the  smaller  bile  ducts  which  arc  sit- 

face  of  the  organ  from  the  notch  in  from  to  the  uated  in  the  interlobular  septa.    These  primary 

posterior  border,  a  coronary   ligament   which   is  bile  ducts  unite  to  form  larger  ducts  and  finally 

found  along  the  posterior   border,  and  a   right  a  right  and  left  hepatic  duct  emerging  from  tlie 

and  a  left  lateral  ligament.     These  peritoneal  re-  transverse  fissure  unite  to  form  a                    '   ' 


nexions  serve  to  hold  the  organ  in  place,  keep-  duct.      J  his  is  lurther  jomed  by  the 

ing  it  more  or  less  firmly  in  apposition  with  the  or  duct  of  the  gall-bladder,  and  it  terminates  ii, 

diaphragm.  the  duodenum  in  a  common  orifice  with  the  pan- 

The  blood-vessels  entering  the  liver  are  the  creatic  duct. 
hepatic  artery  and  the  portal  vein;  the  former         The  structure  of  the  liver  is  such  that  the - 

being  a  branch  of  the  cceliac  axis,  the  latter  blood   entering  through    the   portal    circulation 

being  the  large  venous  trunk  which  is  formed  by  comes  in  contact  with  the  liver  cells  on  one  side 

the  union  of  the  superior  mesenteric  and  splenic  while   the   capillary  biliary  passages  are  on  the 

veins.     Both  the  hepatic  artery  and  portal  vein  other  side  of  the  hepatic  cell, 
divide  in  the  transverse  fissure  into  two  parts,  a         The  lymphatic  vessels  accontpony  the  porta) 

right  and  a  left,  which  enter  the  substance  of  the  vein  and  hepatic  artery,  and  another  system  ac- 

right  and  left  lobes  respectively.  companies  the  branches  of  the  hepatic  vein.    The 

The  hepatic  veins  are  the  efferent  veins  of  the  capillaries    penetrate    into    the    lobules,    passit^ 

liver  conveying  the  blood  from  this  organ  into  between  the  hepatic  cells. 

the  inferior  vena  cava.     In  addition  to  these  ves-  Ptinctiotu    of   the   Liver. — The   physiological 

sels,  the  liver,  like  other  organs,  is  supplied  with  functions  of  the  liver  are  probably  very  numer- 

.   large   and   numerous    lymphatics.     The   nervous  ous   and   are   but   imperfectly   understood.     The 

supply   of  the   organ    is   derived   from   the   left  position  of  the  organ   indicates  that  one  of   its 

pneumogastric,  the  hepatic  plexus  of  the  syaipa-  important  functions  is  the  eli^ration  of  mate- 

Ihetics,  and  from  the  right  phrenic  nerve.     The  rials   presented   by  the   blood   coming   from  the 

bile   ducts   aad  hepatic   ducts   will   be  described  gastro-intestinal    tract,    and    probably    also    the 

below.  purification  of  this   blood.     As   far  as   they  are 

The  gall-bladder  is  a  small  pear-diaped  sac  known,    the    functions    of    the   oiigan    may   be 

lying  on  the  under  surface  of  the  liver.    At  its  divided  into  the  metabolic  and  biliary. 
narrow   end  it  opens  into  a  small  duct   (cystic  Metabolic  Functiam. —  It  is  known  that  the 

duct)   which  passes  back  and  down  to  join  the  liver  acts   upon  sugars   and  Other  carbohydrate 

hepatic    duct    forming    the    common    bile    duct,  materials  to  convert  them  into  glyci^en  which 

which   terminates  in   the  duodeniun.     The  gall-  is  stored  up  by  the  hepatic  -cells.     This  accumu- 

bladder  is  the  reserve  sac  in  which  bile  is  stored  lates  during  digestion  and  is  utilieed  in  the  in- 

and  by  the  contracting  of  which  a  uniform  fiow  tervals,  so  that  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the 

of  this  liquid  is  maintained.  blood  is  kept  at  an  approximately  uniform  stan- 

Strueture   of    the   Hepatic   Substance. —  The  dard.     It  is  known  that  in  certain  diseases  (for 

substance  of  the  liver  is  made  up  of  lobules  of  example,  diabetes),  this  function  is  greatly  dis- 

more   or   less   equal   siae,   separated   by  areolar  turbed   with   resulting  consequences   tbM  affect 

connective  tissue,  which  is  a  continuation  of  titc  the  general  health.    Th<  liver  shares  with  the 

fibrous  covering  of  the  organ  or  tapjult  «f  Glit-  musdes  of  the  body  this  glycogenic  futKtion. 
son.     In  these  fibrous  septa  between  the  lobules  Another  important  metabolic  function  is  that 

are  found  the  larger  blood-vessels,  biliary  ducta,  of  formirig  uKa,  the  final  stage  in  the  metabolism 

lymphatics,  and  nerveS.     The  lobule  under  a  low  of  albuminous  food.    Uric  acid  also  is  to  some 

power  of  the  microscope  is  seen  to  be  composed  ejttent  fqrmed  in'  the  liver  but  is  more  particu- 

of  radiating  columns  of  liver  cells  cotrrerging  to  larly  th«  pro<)uct  of  the  lymphatic  organs  and 

a  central  point  in  which  is  situated  a  large  vein  tissiKs. 

(intra- lobular  vein)  belonging  to  the  system  of         Biiiary  Funclian^^Tht  formation  of  bile  is 

the  inferior  vena  cava.    The  columns  of  liver  cell*  one    of   the    important   attribtiteS   of    the   liver, 

branch  and  anaatenoae  with  each  other,  and  be>  though   poslibly   this   function   is   less   predonu- 

tween  them  are  spaces  occupied  by  fatood  capil-  tiattng  than  has  hitherto  been  believed.    The  bile 

lanes   and    the    primary   biliary   passages.     The  is  an  albuminous  liquid  containing  bile  pigments 

liver  cdls  themselves  are  polyhedral  in  shape,  and  (bilirubin,   biliverdin),   bile   salts    (glycocholate 

are  so  arranged  that  a  capillary  space,  known  as  and     taurocholate     of     soda),     nvdco- albumin, 

the  biliary  capillary,  is  left  between  them.     Tht  cholesterin.   fat,   and   other  less    importent   attb- 

capillary  blood-vessels  are  similarly  formed  by  -stances  including  various  salts.     The  bile  is  se- 

the    peculiar    jnxtapositian    of    the    liver    cells,  cretcd   more  or   less   intermittently,  the  amount 

leaving  spaces  in  which  the  capillary  hlood-veS^  being  greatest  about  the  middle  part  of  the  day 

sels  extend   from   the  terminal   braiKhes  of  the  and  inci-casing  after  meals.     The  daily  output  is 

Brtal  vein  in  the  septa  at  the  periphery  of  the  from  one  to  two  pints.     Its   functiotts  are  nu- 

lules   to  the   central    vein   already   mentioned,  mcrous.     Among  other  properties  it  aids  in  the 

The  latter,  collecting  the  blood  from  the  capil-  absorption  of  fatty  foods,  stimulates  tRtestinal 

lary  system,  transports  it  to  larger  vessels  known  peristalsis,  and  prevents  intestinal  femientatioii. 


fnd  is.tbcvebiids.of  merttioo iTDm:the  bddr  of  XhislrendtB  ftoni  AenMcksfDAg-af^the  wills  of 

ceruin  waste  products,  i^otably  taeinoclobia.    It  tiw-biiiair  .dntaatid  -Ok  -canpreuion  of  the 

it  known, that  bacteria  and  other  niiawba  fcwdgn  'finer  failistT-dianiieU  by  the  MroUeti  state  at  tbe 

itodks,  aT«  ducliarged  from  the  system  through  orsan.    In  marlfed  cwbce,  tbe  jauodice  nwy  b« 

tiiis  nicdiunL  kttatsK;  usually  it  is  filigtit. 

DtSftA£B£  OF  THE  IjVEK.-^The  diseaon  of  the  In  the  last  stages  of  ooogeEtioa  of  the  liv«r 

liver  may  be  classified  under  the  iollowing  heads :  when  the  organ  hu  undergone  cyanotic  indiira' 

Derangements   of    the    CircuUlion;    Nutfitioaal  boo,  the  symptoiBS  may  be  similar  to  those  of 

and  Inflammatory   Disease  of  the  SubaUuce  of  cirrhasia  (q.v.). 

the  Liver ;  Tumors ;   Parasitic   Diaeaeoa ;  Fiuu;-  Treatment. — The  treatment  of  congestion  of 

tional  Dislurbance.  the  liver  is  directed  pnrniiily  toward  the  relief 

Circitiatory  Disturbances, —  Congeitio»  of  the  of  the  COBditioo  which  causes  the  congestion.    In 

Livtr  is  an  increase  in  tbe  vojunie  of  blood  in  hein    diiseasei,    cardiac    tonics    are    important. 

the  organ.     This  may  be  transient  or  more  or  Sometimes  a  prompt  relief  Is  obtained  by  vene- 

lese  permanent  section.     Dei^etion   from   the   portal   circulation 

{a)   Transkjit  C(»igestion  follows  the  ingca-  by  brisk  purgation  may  also  be  efficacious,  and 

tion  of  food  and  drink,  eat>eciajly  when  these  ace  'regulation  of  diet  is  important  as  the  congested 

of  stimulating  quality.     It  is  also  occasioned  by  organ  is  less  able  to  withstand  injurious  effects 

circulatory  activity,  such  as  accompanies  fevera  of  stimulating  foods  or  drink  than  the  healthy 

and  other,  .conditions  of  ^stemic  excitement    In  liver. 

-  these  cases  the  increase  of  bloDd  m  the  liyer  is  DUeates  of  the  Substance  of   the  Liver.— 

the  result  of  an  excessive  supply  of  blood  to  the  Among   these  may  be  considered :    (i)    Simple 

-orgaa  atrophy;    (a)   acute  yellow   atrophy;    {3)    fatty 

(b)   Passive  congestion  is  the  form  in  which  liven  (4)  cirrhosis,  and  (5)   abscess. 

the  outflow  of  blood  from  the  liver  is  interfered  Simple  Atrophy  of  the  Liver  occurs  in  cases 

with.     This  form   is   likely  to  be  more  or   less  of  starvation  or   manition   from  long  continued 

durable  or  permanent.     Ainoag  the  causes,  the  disease.    A  frequent  form  is  that  called  pressure 

most  important  are  diseases  of  the  heart  and  the  atrophy  which  is  found  in  cases  of  deformities 

luncs,  or  any  other  cause  of  ofastructicn  to  the  ol  the  chest,  in  which  the  ribs  are  pressed  iu- 

circulatton  in  the  thorax.  ward  against  the  liver,  and  as  a  result  of  tight 

Pathological   Anatomy. — In    active   or   acute  lacing.     The   substance   of   the   organ   does   not 

congestitm  no  marked  alteration  is  observed  on  change  very  greatly  in  atroplqr,  though  the  indi- 

examination    of    tbe    organ.    In    passive    con-  vidual  liver  cells  are  smaller  than  normal  and 

gcsticHi  the  liver  becomes  enlarged,  and  the  cen-  usually  somewhat  pigmented,  giving  the  struc- 

tral  veins  within  the  lobules  are  seen  to  be  in-  ture  a  darker  color.    The  shape  of  the  liver  is 

creased  in  siie,  while  tbe  peripheral  parts  of  the  often  peculiar.    In  the  case  of  deformities  of 

lobule  often  become  liE^t-colored  from  desci»-  the  chest,  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  ribs  may 

eration  of  the  liver  cdis.     Thk  gives  the  sur-  cause  deep  grooves  in  the  surface  of   the  liver, 

face  of  section  of  the  organ  a  peculiar  appear-  or  there  may  be  a  single  transverse  furrow  at 

ance  that   has   been   well   designated   *nutm<s  the   lower   margin   of   the    ribs   where  this   is 

liver.*    When  passive  congestion  is  king  cof>-  pressed  against  the  organ.    In  the  case  of  de- 

linucd,  the  hematic  t^ts,  compressed  by  the  di-  formity   from  lacing,   part  of  the   right   lobe  is 

iMed  blood-vesaela  and   OtherwJM   disttirbed   in  frequently  elongated  and  extends  directly  dowD- 

Iheir  nntrition,  undcigo  atrophy,  while  at  the  ward  from  the  body  of  the  organ  as  a  more  or 

same  time  some  fifaroui  tissue  growth  replaces  less  attenuated  process. 

tbe  demented  hepatic  cells,  and  the  whole  or-  The  function  of  the  liver  is  probably  not  seri- 

gan  beoetnes  daticer  in   color   from  depo«t   of  ously    impaired   in   any   of   these   cases,   (hough 

fugsneDt  from  the  stagnated  blood.    The  result  some  disturbance  undoubtedly  occurs. 

IS   tint   the    organ   decreases    in    she,    becomes  Acute  Yellow  Atrophy  is  a  disease  in  which 

bvdcT,  oad  of  a  darker  color  than  normal.    The  a  marked  fatty  degeneration  of  the  cells  of  die 

*erm  cya»t1ie  ar  rti  atrophy  is  given  to  Uiia  liver  is  the  important  change.    It  is  a  rather 

coodhim.  rare   condition,   occurring  in  youth  and  early 

The  symptoms  of  congestion  of  the  Hver  vary  adult  life ;  and  has  frequently  been  found  in  per- 

with  tbe  kind,  the  degree,  and  stage  of  the  dis-  sons  of  dissipated  habits.    Parturition  is  one  of 

ease,     fe  acute  congestion,  swch  as  follows  over-  the   detenninmg   causes,  and   probably  in  many 

indutgence    in    stimulating    food    and    drink,    a  cases  the  disease  is  due  to  the  action  of  micro- 

■ense  of  heavinesB  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  and  organisms,    or    to    some    form    of    poisoning. 

peritap*    ^Rht    disturbances   of   digestion    with  Phosj)horous .  poisoning   may   cause   changes   in 

genecBl  maiai«e  eonstitiite  The  aymptomatology.  the  liver  and  general  symptoms  sometimes  quite 

U)  <Arofaic  or  passive  congestion,  such  as  accom-  indistinguishable  from  those  seen  in  acute  yellow 

panics  heart  disease;  the  symptoms  are  quite  dis-  atrophy  unassociated  with  such  poisoning. 

tinclive.    The  organ  increases  in  size   so  much  The  liver  is  decreased  in  size,  often  to  a  re- 

«hat  it  is  easily  felt  in  the  Upper  part  of  the  ab-  markable  degree.    It  is  soft  and   on   transverse 

dorainal  cavity  and   it  becomes  tender  or  even  section  the  substance  is  of  a  light  yellow  color 

acutely  painful.    Digestive  disturbances  are  very  with  mottled  areas  of  reddish  or  purplish  hue, 

common,  partly  as  the  result  of  the  condition  of  the  latter  being  portions  in  which  the  substance 

the  liver  itself  and  partly  as  the  result  of  the  is  congested  or  in  which  hemorrhages  have  taken 

underlying  condition  which  occasioned  the  con-  place, 

geation   of   the    liver.    Among   these   digestive  Changes  are  found  also  in  various  other  tis- 

lyntptams,  loas  of  appetite,  difficult  and  painful  sues  of  the  body,   showing  that  acute  yellow 

digestioa,   nausea  and   vomitinu  are   the    most  atrophy  is  not'wholly  a  disease  of  the  liver  but 

conspicnons.     When  the  congestion  of  the  liver  a   general   infection   or   intoxication,   having   its 

is  pronounced,   more   or  lets   jaundice  occurs,  most  marked  manifestations  in  the  liver. 
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Sympiomt.—^A-^T  a  period  oi  indefinite  di-  nail  liver,  ffranular  liver),  the  organ  has  an  Sr- 

gestive  disturbances,  acute  jaundice,  and  marked  regular  tuxlulated  or  granulated  surface,  the  ir- 

nervous  symptoms  set  in.    The  patient  becomes  regularities  bein^  caused  b;  the  contractions  of 

deeply  jaundiced,  delirious,  and  sometimea  com-  the  connective   tissue  which   forms  the  basis  of 

atose     In  the  course  of  ten  days  or  two  weeks  this  pathological  state  of  the  organ.     The  liver 

the  disease  terminales  fatally  in  a  large  percent-  is  decreased  in  size,  though  not  always   very 

age  of  cases.    A  small  proportion  of  the  cases  notably.    It  is  very  ^rm,  and  on  section  the  in- 

recover.    The  treatment  consists  in  stimulation  creased  connective  tissue  can  be  recognized  in 

or  other  measures  called  for  by  the  general  con-  the  form  of  more  or  less  distinct  septa  inter- 

dition.  lacing  the  lobules  or  groups   of  lobules  of  the 

Fatty  Liver. — There  are  two  varieties  of  fatly  liver  substance.  The  lobules  and  groups  of 
disease  of  the  liver,  that  known  as  inAltratKn  lobules  are  compressed  by  the  contracting  con- 
and  that  termed  fatty  degeneration.  In  the  for-  nective  tissue,  and  as  a  result  undergo  atrophy 
mer  there  is  a  deposition  of  fat  in  the  liver  cells,  and  degenerative  change.  The  connective  tissue 
similar  to  that  which  is  found  in  the  aubcutane-  formation  which  is  characteristic  of  this  form 
OUs  tissues  in  ordinary  obesity.  In  the  latter  the  of  cirrhosis  is  found  in  the  interlobular  tissues 
liver  ceils  undei^o  destruction  with  formation  surrounding  the  terminal  branches  of  the  portal 
of  fat.  Fatty  infiltration  may  be  the  result  of  vein.  Consequently  the  portal  circulation  is  ob- 
«xcessive  supply  of  nutriment  as  in  ordinary  structed,  and  congestion  of  the  various  abdominal 
obesity  and  is  also  found  in  certain  states  of  organs  whose  blood  is  discharged  through  this 
general  weakness  and  wasting,  particularly  in  circulation  results.  When  cirrhosis  has  pro- 
association  with  diseases  of  the  lungs.  In  the  f^^i^A  for  some  time  new  channels  of  circula- 
latter  cases,  the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  de-  "O"  ^^V  ^  established,  by  which  the  congestion 
ficient  consumption  of  fat,  owing  to  diminished  of  the  abdoinmal  organs  is  relieved.     Ihere  re- 

oxygenation.     Fatty  degeneration  may  be  caused  suits  from  this  visible  enlar^ment  of^the^ 

by  various  infectious  diseases,  but  is  more  p  "    *  -  -     nm.nn 

tieularly  the  result  of  poisoning  with  phosphor 

arsenic,  mercury,  and  other  poisons.  - —  ■ ■"-    l-      ■    i.    -      i   i.    ,■        ■       » 

In    fatty    infiltration,    the   liver    is    enlarged,  .      "u*^'^}!'*^  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  is  a  form 

lighter  than  the  normal  organ  in  specific  gravity  '"  "hich  the  liver  ,s  '""eased  in  sue.    The  sui- 

and  in  color   and  on  section  with  a  knife  the  in-  ""  '*  usually  smooth   and  the  substance  of  a 

creased  fat  is  indicated  by  an  oily  character  of  «'"*°™  character.     This  is  due  to  the  f art  that 

J,.  »  .  »   _f..«.      T     (.,.h   A  i.-  «  .1,.  t;,.oi.  the  new  connective  tissue   is  uniformly  distnb- 

■^  „^  ^r    if,^«,-I=,/  -n^.-   ^l  ^  t^  ihc.lnrP  "t'd  within  as  well  as  between  the  liver  lobules. 

i%  usually  aimimsned  in  size  and  the  suustance  ~,  .     *    „     *  j-  _       i.     »i.  _i»  _i  .1. 

i.   ,1  >  ftiiW.  sottenrf  character.  J'"  •°™  °'  ^'"'"  S,^*.h,  w '.  i™ 

~  I         .     ■    ■  ..  _        f  same  causes  as  the  atrophic  variety,  but  is  more 

*,_.^"li.'";-    "°    ^.^'"3^«f"'"^    symptoms    of  ^^^^m     j^^  ^^  obstructions  of  the  flow  of 

fe«y  infiltration,  but  the  increased  |ize  of  the  ^j,^     ^^    commonly  interference  with  the  dis- 

orr--.  may  cause  a  local  feeling  of  f"ln«s  and  ^  ^\^^     ■    j  ^^  ■      ^^    f  j        j 

pressu-.  and  v^gue  disturbances  of  the  genemi  ^„„Vith  the  circulaUon  of  blood  is  characteris- 

^eaUh  n,iv  also  be  attributable  to  the  condition.  ^  ^(  ^j,^     ^^„  ^^^j 

In  fatty  d;^^ncration   the  s>™toms  are  equally  Symptomt^Tht.   symptoms   of  cirrhosis   of 

obscure.    Tli«,'   due   to   phosphorous   poisoning  ,1,^  jf^^J  j^  earlier  sUges  are  very  obscure  and 

may  present  itself  with  the  symptoms  of  acute  uncerlain.    Later   interference   with   the   portal 

yellow  atrophy  (t|idfJH/iro).  circulation    causes    congestion    of    the    mucous 

Crrkons  of  the  Lwer  is  the  most  frequent  membrane   of   the  stomach  and   intestines,   with 

and  important  of  the  diseases  of  this  organ.     It  resulting  disturbances  of  digestion,  such  as  dys- 

is  essentially  a  replacement  of  normal  liver  (is-  pepsia.  vomiting,  constipation,  and  even  heraor- 

sue   by  connective  tissue,  causing  more  or  less  rhagea  from  the  stomach  or  bowel.    The  spleen 

hardening.  ...  's  enlarged  from  congestion  of  its  substance  and 

The  causes  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  are  nu-  the  last  phase  of  the  disease  is  marked  by  drop- 

merous,  though  one  in  particular  occupies  a  very  sjcal  effusion  in  the  abdominal  cavity   (ascites). 

prominent  position  on  account  of  its  frequency.  Cirrhosis    of    the    liver    is    a    chronic   disorder 

The  cause  referred  to  is  over-indulgence  in  aico-  which  may  extend  over  a  period  of  many  years 

hoi,  especially  raw  spirits,  whence  the  terms  alco-  and  which  may  be  arrested  even  after  it  has 

holic  liver,  gin  drinker's  liver,  etc.    It  must  not  readied  an  advanced  stage.    Among  the  symp- 

be    supposed,   however,   that   alcohol   is   the   in-  toms   of   hypertrophic   cirrhosis   arc   tenderness 

variable    cause.     Over-eating,    gouty    conditions,  and  increase  in  the  size  of  the  liver,  the  devel^- 

syphilis,   and    various   other   infectious   diseases  ment  of  jaundice,  and  sometimes  the  occurrence 

may  be  followed  by  cirrhosis  entirely  like  that  of    fever.     The    disease    is .  more    rapid    in    its 

caused  by  alcohol.    It  has  been  noted  in  the  de-  course  than  the  atrophic  variety. 
scription  of  congestion  of  the  liver  that  a  form         Treaimenl.— The  treatment  of  this  condition 

of  cirrhosis   (cyanotic  induration)    results   from  is  preventative  rather  than  curative.     When  due 

long   standing   congestion.     Sometimes   cirrhosis  to  alcohol  it  may  be  arrested  if  not  too  well  ad- 

of  a  peculiar  type  is  caused  by  obstruction  of  the  vanced,  by  a  control  of  the  habit  of  drinking; 

biliary  duets.    This  produces  a  stagnation  of  the  and  a  restitution  of  normal  conditions  may  be 

bile    and     an    irritation    of    the    substance    of  favored    by. careful   diet,    including   mainly   the 

the   liver    that   terminates    in   the   formation   of  avoidance  of  stimulating  or  irritating  food,  and 

connective  tissue.  of  general  excesses  of  diet.     The  use  of  saline 

Palkologieal   Anatomy.— Two    forms   of  cir-  waters   may   be   beneficial.     When    advanced   to 

rhosis  of  the  liver  are  recognized.     One,  known  the  stage  of  dropsy  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  de- 

as  the  atrophic,  in  which  the  liver  is  decreased  in  pletive  measures,  such  as  are  used  for  the  relief 

size :  the  other,  hypertrophic,  in  which  the  organ  of  dropsies  in  general,  may  be  useful ;  or  it  may 

is  increased  in  size.    In  atrophic  cirrhosis  (hob-  be  necessary  to  remove  the  liquid  by  tappinB;.  i 
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Absctts  of  the  Liver  may  result  from  dysen-  on  th«  tule  duds),  dropsy  of  the  abdoroirwl  car- 

tery  aad  other  ulcerative  coadjtions  of  the  in-  ity  from  pressure  on  the  portal  vein,  and  other 

testines,  in  which  cases  the  abscess  is  likely  to  'mechanical*  symptoms  may  occur, 

be  solitary;  or  it  may  accompany  a  septicaemia  Jaundice. — The  important  functional  disturb- 

originating  in  the  abdominal  cavity  from  some  ance  of  the  Jiver  Is  jaundice.    This  condition  is 

local  disease  like  appendicitis  or  puerperal  in-  one  in  which  the  biliary  coloring  matter  is  ab- 

fection,  in  which  case  multiple  small  abscesses  sorbed  by  the  blood  and  deposited  In  the  tissues 

are  found  throughout  the  substance  of  the  liver,  of  the  body.    The  causes  of  jaundice  are  very 

Another  variety  of  muhiple  abscess  is  that  in  numerous.    The  condition  may  result  from  any 

which  obstructions  of  the  biliary  ducts  by  gall-  cause  of  obstruction  of  the  outflow  of  the  bile 

stones  occasions  retentions  of  bile  and  the  for-  through  the  biliary  ducts  or  from  any  serious 

mation  of  local  foci  of  suppuration.  disease  of  the  liver  substance,  such  as  abscess. 

Abscess   is   more   common   in   tropical   coun-  cancer,  acute  yellow  atrophy,  etc    Various  poi- 

tries,   probably   on   account   of   the   greater   fre-  sons  and  infectious   diseases  cause  jaundice  by 

quency    of    dysentery    in    such    localities.    The  their  destructive  action  on  the  liver, 

direct  cause  of  this  form  of  abscess  is  probably  The  most  frequent  form  of  jaundice  is  that 

the  Ajnosba  coll  which  bears  a  causative  relation  known  as  simple  catarriial  jaundice,  which  re- 

to  certain  forms  of  tropical  dysentery,  suits  from  digestive  disturbances,  especially  such 

Pathological  Anatomy  and  Symptoms. — The  as  follow  great  excess  in  eating  or  drinking  and 

liver   is   enlarged,   and    sometimes   a   projecting  exposure  to  cold.     In  this  variety,  the  outflow 

mass  can  be  seen  in  the  upper  right  portion  of  of  the  bile  is  impeded  by  swelling  of  the  mucous 

the   abdomen.    Tlie   abscess    may  be   of   small  membrane  of  the  duodenum  where  the  common 

size,   but   frequently    reaches    very    considerable  bile  duct  discharges,  and  also  by  swelling  of  the 

proportions,  containing  perhaps  a  pint  or  more  lining  membrane  of  the  larger  bile  ducts  thera- 

of     thick     pus.    It     may    discharge     externally  selves.     When  the  bile  formed  within  the  liver 

through  the  skin,  into  the  abdominal  cavity  or  cannot  find  normal  discharge,  it  is  absorbed  into 

some  of  the  abdominal  organs,  and  even  through  the  blood,  and  finding  its  way  to  various  parts  of 

the  diaphragm,  into  the  lung  and  bronchi.    Oc-  the  body,  discolors  these,  causing  the  yellow  ap- 

casionally  a  spontaneous  cure  results  in  this  way.  pearance   of   the    skin   and    mucous   membranes 

More  commonly  the  patient  perishes_  before  the  which  characterizes  the   disease.     The  bile  may 

abscess  ruptures,  from  general  infection  or  from  be  in  part  discharged  from  the  body  through  the 

prostration.     The  disease  is  frequently  attended  urine,  and  even  in  the  sweat,  tears,  and  other 

with  great  pain,  with  jaundice  and  with  irregu-  liquid  discharges, 

lar  fever.  Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  catarrhal  jaun- 

Treoiment—lht  only  effective  treatment  of  dice  are,  in  the  first  place,  those  of  intense  dis- 

abscess  is  surgical  operation.  turbanccs  of  digestion,  such  as  great  pain  in  the 

Tumors. — Among  the  tumors  of  the  liver,  the  region   of   the   stomach,   nausea,   and   vornhnig; 

most  important  is  cancer.     This  is  usually  sec-  later,   the   appearance   of  a   yellowish   discolora- 

ondary  to  cancer  of  the  stomach  or   intestines,  tion  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes.     The 

It  may,  however,  be  primary  in  the  liver.     The  faces  become  light-colored  from  the  absence  of 

liver  is   found   enlarged  and   its  surface   irregu-  biliary   coloring  matter,   and   in   advanced  cases 

larly  studded  with  nodules  varying  in  size  from  they  are  actually  a  light  clay  color  or  even  white, 

that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  an  apple,  or  even  larger  The  urine  becomes  dark  brown  or  greenish   in 

masses.     The  cancerous  nodules  are  of  white  or  color.     The  patient  is  depressed,  often  even  mei- 

pinkish   color   and    the   liver   substance   between  ancholy.     The  pulse  is  slow ;  the  temperature  as 

them  is  usually  more  or  less  compressed  and  pig-  a  rule  is  depressed,  though  there  may  be  a  mod- 

mented.  erate  degree  of  fever. 

Symptoms.— lYie    important    symptoms    are  Treatment. — Careful  dieting  is  an  essential  in 

profounid    disturbance    of   general    health    with  the  treatment.    The  patient  roust  abstain  from 

emaciation,  such  as  characterize  cancer  in  any  food  entirely  at  first,  and  later  take  the  less  irri- 

part  of  the  body;  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  tating  of  foods,  such  as  milk,  broths,  and  the 

and  increase  in  the  size  of  the  organ;  jamidice  like.     Remedies,     like     bismuth,     pepsin,     small 

of  intense  and  lasting  character;  and  occasion-  doses  of  calomel,  and  saline^  are  administered  to 

ally  dropsy  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  improve  the   state   of   digestion   and   lessen   the 

Parasitic  Diseases.— The  most  important  of  congested  condition  of  the  stomach  and 
these  is  the  hydatid  cyst,  which  results  from  duodenum.  Drastic  purgatives  are  harmful, 
the  lodgment  of  the  embryo  of  the  Tenia  ecHI-  Warm  applications  over  the  region  of  the  liver 
nococcus,  a  tapeworm  occurring  in  the  adult  are  efficacious.  The  disease  usually  subsides  in 
State  in  the  intestines  of  dogs  and  some  other  a  few  days  or  in  a  week  oi  two. 
animals.  In  man  the  larval  condition  atone  is  Gall-stones, —  Gall-stones  are  usually  formed 
met  with.  The  embryo  in  the  liver  becomes  within  the  gall-bladder.  Very  rarely  they  may 
surrounded  by  a  capsule  in  which  a  light  liquid  originate  in  the  biliary  ducts  within  the  liver, 
collects  and  thus  a  cyst  is  formed.  Secondary  They  result  from  inspissation  of  the  bile  and 
cysts  (daughter -cysts)  may  develop  within  the  inflammatory  conditions  in  which  exfoliated  epi- 
original  one  and  thus  a  large  cavity  filled  with  thelial  cells  or  mucus  in  the  gall-bladder  or  bil- 
smatler  spherical  cysts  may  result.  The  liver  iary  ducts  accumulate  and  form  a  basis  for  con- 
increases  in  size  and  the  cyst  may  be  visible,  or  cretion  of  thickened  bile.  .The  gall-stone  con- 
it  may  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  walls  as  a  sists  of  biliary  pigment  matters,  but  in  some 
resilient  projecting  mass.  The  hydatid  cyst  may  cases  almost  wholly  of  one  of  the  constituents 
inbicquently  contract  by  absorption  of  its  liquid  of  bile,  cholesterin.  On  section  through  a  gali- 
contents  or  it  may  rupture  in  the  same  manner  stone,  a  central  nucleus  may  be  seen  which  it 
as  an  abscess.  The  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  composed  of  epithelial  detritus  and  inspissated 
frequently  obscure,  but  jaundice  (from  pressure  mucus,  together  with  bacteria  in  many  caM*. 
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Around  thU  is  deposited  chokiterin  or  biliatr  (N.W.).  34  miles  from  UancheMer  (W.>.  s^ 

pigment.    The  gatl-bladder  may  contain  a  single  miles  from  York  (S.W.),  134  miiea  irom.  HuU 

stone  or,  more  commonly,  a  number,  and  some-  (S.W.),  and  227  mdeB  soath  of  Edinburgh. 
times  cien  hundreds  are  found.  ^rea.— The  area  of  the  city  ib  14.909  acres 

Gall-stones  are  more  common  in  women  past  (^3  square  miles) ;  the  ratable  value  ^4470^37. 

middle  life  than  m  younger  persons  or  in  the  ^^  ^^^^^  ^o^L^r^^SS^TT^ 

"l,U».  may  be  wanting  n^ti,  a  stone  en.  ^^    oT'^hl'^c^y .''%  r^^^TSl  3^^ 

ers  the  ejst.c  dm  and  becomes  lodged  m  the  ^     ^         ^   ^  g^j     ^J    ^  g'     j       ^^ 


structed   in   the   common   bile   duct   The   .ymp-  ^eTt  Vdvll^c^e^ln  th^  popiSn'  inT.?e'r  y«7s 

toms  of  such  a  passage  of  gall-stoiie  are  known  inji„,pd   by   these   figures    is   partly   explained 

as  bihary  colic    The  patiMt  ts  seized  with  m-  ^y  the  extension  of  the  city  boundaries  so  as 

tense   pam,   radiatmg   to   the   right   and   to   the  to  take  in  several  adjoining  townships. 

tock,  sometimes  as  high  as  the  nght  shoulder.  Divisions.— Iht    city    is    divided    into    nine 

Vomiting  and  other  reflex  disturbances  and  even  parliamentary  divisions  returning  nine  members 

collapse   may   occur.      When    the   stone   lodges,  jo  Parliament;  and  into  35  wards,  returning  T37 

jaundice    is    the    most    pronounced    symptom,  members  to  the  city  council. 

Frequently  the  gall-stone  passes  with   some  ef-  p„t/ic   Euildinss.—Dov/n   to   the   middle   of 

fort  and  the  paroxysm  is  relieved.     Sometimes  ii,e  jptti  century  Liverpool  contained  veiy  few 

this  rehef  is  brought  about  by  a  recession  of  (he  public   buildings,   the   streets   were   narrow   and 

stone  into  the  gall-bladder.  architecturally    unattractive.     During    the    last 

rrfii(men(.— The  treatment  of  gall-stone  con-  ^   y^ars   a   complete   change   has   taken   place, 

sists  of  careful  diet  and  the  use  of  saline  waters  and   within   a   radius   of  half  a   mile   from  the 

to  improve  the  digestive  conditions  and  render  Town    Hall    the    city    has    been    rebuilt ;    new 

the  bile  as  liquid  as  possible.     Gall-stones  may  streets  have  been  made,  and  old  ores  widened- 

thus  be  diminished  in  size  and  enabled  to  pass  The  following  arc  amongst  the  most  important 

through  the  ducts.    During  the  paroxysm  of  bil-  of  the  public  buildings : 

iary  colic,  remedies  to  relieve  pain  are  impera-  St.  George's  Hall,  opened   1854,  cost  £328,- 

tively    necessary.       Hypodermic     injections     of  300;  Town  Hall,  1795,  cost  £170490;  ^funicipa! 

morphine  and  even  narcosis  with  ether  or  chlor-  Offices,   1867,   cost   £141,170;    Post   Office,    iS^ 

otorm  may  be  required.     Surgical  operation  for  cost  l^oofioo   (including  site)  ;   Picton  Reading 

removal  of  the  stone  is  often  desirable.  Room,    1878,    cost    txjoao;    Central    Tecluucal 

Alfred  Stengel,  M.D.  Schools,  1901,  cost  iiio,ooo;  University  Build- 

Llver-leaf,     or     Noble     Uverwort.       See  'i>e*'  <:ost  £izo,ooo  (including  sites).    The  Wil- 

Hbfatica  ''"''   Brown   Library  and   Museum   <i86o)   and 

Liv'ennor*,  Mary  A^ton  Rice,  American  '"j*  ^""''^  ^rt  Gallery  (1877)  were  the  gifts 

reformer  and  lecturer :  b.  Boston,  Mass.,  19  Dec.  ^'    "■=    S"*"'"''  ,  <:«'^cns    whose    names    they 

i8aj ;  d.  Melrwe,  Mass.,  23  May  1905.    She  was  ^J^"' .,  T''^    5"'?^    ^S''^'"^'?'   TI'\^'''=    ^'«' 

married   in   184S   to   Rev.   D.    P.    Livermore.   a  Hospital,    snd    the    Seamen  s    Orphanage    »re 

Universalist  minister   (d.   1899),  and  was  early  ^"d*"™*    buildings    devoted    to    the    cause   of 

m  life  active  in  the  anti-slavery  and  temperance  ^ji''"        t  .u     i.   -tj'                   •  ..  j      -.i. 

rn  i86j  sh.  w„  ;,ppoiTOd  .sent  *■""»  »' .""  >«>'>*ni!>  am^ti  Mh  ooo- 

.    .,   w         ^      ^j.       .           t,  merce  have  been  rtMum^rt  hv  m«i»  ni  the  foiv. 


Of  the  Northwestern  branch  of  the  "United  States  ;;;^:^%?'h^t^^''"„f^'f;tv  /n^!?,.?  K^^Ti!^ 

Sanitary  Commission   at  Chicago  and  after  the  ^^^^^^^^^^^  in  the  ci?:'  """*  *"  "^^"^ 

Civil  War  period  was  conspicuous  in  her  efforts  ^^^    ^^    completion    of    the    three    grest 

to  promote  the  woman  suffrage  and  temp erajice  ^^^Xximg^  now  in  progress,  «».:  the  Gather*), 

movements      She   was  president  of  the  Mas-  the   Dock  Offices,   and   the    Cotton    Exchange^ 

sacbusetls  Womans  Suffrage  Association  and  Livenxxil,  from  an  architectural  point  of  view, 

for    10   years_  president    of    the    Massachusetts  ^^n   ^e  unsurpassed  by  any  provincial  city   or 

Woman  s  Christian  Temperance  Union     Among  (^^^  j^  the  United  Kingdom. 

her  popular  lectures  are;  'What  Shall  We  Do  UbrarWs.-Tti^  Free  Public  Libraries  of  the 

T'4-u  Si"/ ^f^S^*"'-    '    ^i,°'"^T^  "^^ '''^  "''d  '  ^ity    consist-  of    one    large    Centra!    reference- 

'The  Moral  Heroism  of  the  Temp er^ce  Re-  „,,          (already  rtf erred  to)  and  nine  lending 

/%?\     ?Tu'*  v^  ''"^°S°^7?'9aWM  libraries  and  reading  rooms     The  central  r<rf- 

(1865)  ;/Th'"y  X-^/'^""  Vt,!  i^^'/w''  *™«  "''"^y  «'"*'''"«  upwards  of  130.000  voi- 

Story  of  the  War>  (1888) ;  "The  Story  of  My  „„„^  g^j  ^^^  ^j^anch  libraries  106.000  volumes. 
,  l-"f='  (1897);  etc.  The  total  number  of  volumes  issued  in  1904, 
Liverpool.  England,  a  city,  municipal,  exclusive  of  mapaiines  and  re\-iews,  was  2  052,- 
county.  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  sea-  ?yS.  An  extension  of  the  reference  library  is 
port,  three  miles  from  the  sea,  and  extending  bcinfr  made  at  a  cost  of  fTO.ooo  to  receive  the 
about  eight  and  a  half  miles  along  the  eatt  Hombv  collection  of  art  books,  prints  and  au- 
side  of  the  river.  The  port  of  Liverpool  ex-  ■  tographs.  Other  important  libraries  in  the  city 
tends  from  Hoylakc,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  are  the  Athena-um  (founded  1798J,  The  Liver- 
Dee  along  the  Cheshire  coast  of  the  nver  Mer-  pnol  Library  (founded  1758).  and  The  Unlver- 
sey  to  Ince  Ferry,  and  from  Dungeon  Point  sity  (founded  1881),  There  are  also  special 
on  the  Lancashire  coast  of  the  river  to  Formby  theological.  Icpal  and  medical  libraries. 
Point  at  its  mouth.  Liverpool  is  (by  rail)  aoi  Art  GaVery  and  Mtisettms.—tht  famous  col-.' 
miles  N.W.  of  London.  351  miles  from  Har-  lection  of  pictures  in  the  Walker  Art  Gallery  u 
Wkh     (N.W.),    ga    miles    from    Birminghim  extremely    valuable,    and    contains    works    Tw 
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Burnc-Jones,  Herlcomer,  Holman  Munt,  Leigh-  sttttiled  for  the  horse  Bystev.i  hitherto  in  ust 

ton,    Millais,    Albert    Moore,     Poynter,    Briton  New   routes   were   opened   up,   streets   widened. 

Riviere,   D.   G.   Rossetti,   and   others.      Modern  the   length   ot  track   nearly   doubled,   and   fares 

sculpture  is  also  well  represented.     An  autumn  reduced.     The  length  of  track  is  now  over  loO 

exhibition  is  held  annually   when  the  most  im-  miles    and    the    average    length    of    the    penny 

portant  pictures  of  the  year  are  placed  on  view,  stage  a  1-3  miles.     The  total  capita]  expenditure 

The  Public  Museums  containing  archjeological,  to  31  Dec.  1904  amounted  to  £1,916,000.     The 

ceramic,   and    natural    history    collections    (the  amount  contributed   to  the  rates  of  the  city  in 

latter  including  an  Aquarium)   are  amongst  the  1904  was   over   £27,000.      So   far   the   tramwaya 

most  popular  institutions  m  the  city.  have  only  been  used  for  passenger  traffic 

Places  o;  Worship.— The  Bishopric  of  Liver-  Insanitary     Houses. — During     the     past     40 

pool  was  founded  in  1880,  when  an  endowment  years  the  Corporation  has  spent  large  sums  p£ 

of   iioo,ooo  was    raised   by   public   subscription,  money   in  the   demolition   of  insanitary  coltagfl 

There  are  over  100  churches  in  the  city  (which  property,  and  in  the   recoDstruction  of  artisans' 

does   not   comprise   the   whole   of   the   diocese),  dwellings.     The  city  is  also  well  provided  with 

The  various  nonconformist  denominations  have  public   baths,   including   open   air   baths    (fre«), 

amongst  them  about  igo  places  of  worship,  and  in  the  poor  quarters  of  the  town  there  are 

Educatiort. — The   city  possesses   an   efficient  Corporation   buildings   efficiently  equipped  for 

system  of  education.     The  elementary,  second-  public  laundry  work. 

ary  smd  technical  schools  are  onder  the  control  Parks,   Etc. — The    city   possesses   a   number 

of  the  City  Council.    There  are  a  considerable  of  fine  parks,  gatdenti,  and  recreation  grotmds. 

number   of   scholarships    to   enable   studeats   to  The  total  number  of  acres  thus  Klkitted  to  P<i1^ 

pass    fmn    the    elenientary  ,lo    the    secondary  lie  use  is  abput  I, too — incltidiiig'  Sefton  Patb 

scjiools  and  on  to  both  the  Uverpool  Univer-  with  369  acres,   the  cost  of    which,  Jnclndt^ 

sity,  and  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam-  the  laying  out,  was  £410,369.    About  100  acres 

biuke.  of  the  above  represent  chocchTarda,  and  plots 

The  Liverpool    University  was   first    estab-  of  land  varying  in  size  from  %  of  tm  acre  to  3 

lished  as  a  college  in   1881.  and  obtained  its  acres,  which  have  been  turned  into  gardens  and 

charter  as  a  University  with  power  to  confer  recEeation  gratiads,  thus  greatly  iraprovii^  the 

degrees  in  1^3,     The  teaching  staff  numbers  appearatKe  of  many  locRlitics  and  adding  to  the 

150,    The  University  is  endowed  both  for  teach-  pleasure  of  the  LnhaJjitants.    . 
ing  and  research.    In  addition  to  the  stun,  men-  All  tlie  laud  here  referred  to  has  not  been 

lioned  above   as   expended   on   the  purchase   of  purchased  by  the  Corp^iiaticin.     The  Warertree 

sites  and  erection  of  buildings,  £460/000  have  Flay  Ground,  108  acres,  said  to  be  tlu  latest 

been  spent  in  the  endowment  of  chairs,  lecture-  playground   m  the   world,  was   the   giit  of   a 

ships,  schotarshipS,  and  prizes.     There  Is  also  generous  citizen,  and  cost  about  £100^00;  i^le 

an    anmtal    gram:    of    iiofiob    from    the    City  the  Roby  Estate   (100  acres),  sitnated  on  the 

CounciL  eastern  boundary  o£  the  dty,  has  recently  been 

Orpkamagei. — The  city  has   several   institn-  purdiased  by  Alderman  Bowring  and  ia  to  be 

ttons  dervoted  to  the  maintenance  and  education  dedicUed  to  the  use  of  the  citizens.     The  total 

of   fatherless   diUdren   and   orphans,   while  the  amount   spent   by   the   civic   authorities   in   the 

'Cottage    homes*    wherein    are   trained   pauper  purchase  and  laying  out  of  land  for  paries,  etc., 

childrea  have  commanded  the  highest  approba-  is  about  £560^000,  while  the  sum  of  iasfjoo  is 

tion.  annually  spent  in  maintenance. 

Water,  Electricity  and  Tramways.~T\ie  dty  Hospitals. — The  medical  charities  arc  on  a 
and  district  are  supplied  with  fresh  water  from  very  extensive  scale.  Some  of  the  charities 
Rivington  Jn  Lancashire,  and  Lake  Vymwy,  are  old,  but  all  are  now  housed  in  modern 
Montgomeryshire  (Wales).  The  engineering  buildings  possessing  all  the  latest  sdentific 
difficulties  connected  with  the  supply  of  water  requirements.  Most  of  the  charities  are  main- 
from  such  distances  have  been  very  great  and  tained  by  endowments  and  poblic  subscription* 
the  cost  proportionately  heavy.  The  capital  (the  amount  raised  by  subscription  in  1905  was 
expenditure  on  the  Liverpool  Water  Works  £13^469).  but  seven  of  the  largest  hospitals  in 
has  been  about  £5,2SO,00(^  The  average  rate  the  city  have  been  built  and  are  maintained  by 
of  daily  consumption  of  fresh  water  in  the  city  the  Corporation,  and  in  1904  the  sum  of  £46,000 
is  abont  27,000,000  gallons.  In  1896  the  Corpo-  was  expended  in  their  administration.  In  addi- 
ration  purchased  the  works  and  rights  of  the  tion  to  the  hospitals  in  the  city  there  are  san- 
Liverpool  Electric  Supply  Company  at  a  cost  atoria  for  consumptive  patients  at  Delantere 
of  £400,000.  Since  that  date  the  demand  for  Forest  and  Heswall  Hills.  The  Royal  South- 
electricity  for  tight  and  power  has  rapidly  de-  em  Hospital  has  special  arrangements  for  pa- 
veioped  and  the  Hndertajnog  has  proved  finan-  tients  suffering  from  tropical  diseases.  The 
cially  successful.  The  total  capital  expenditure  Queen  Victoria  District  Nursing  Association 
was,  on  31  Dec.  1904,  £t,?i9,ooo.  For  many  employs  skilled  nurses  to  attend  the  sick  poor 
years   a   portion    of   the   profits   has  been   con-  in  their  homes. 

tributed  to  the   rates  of  the  dly.     In   igo4  the  Sai/tiiojij.— Nearly    all    the    British    Railw^ 

amount   so  contributBd,   after  paying   all   work-  Companies  are  connected  with  Liverpool.     The 

ing  expenses,  charges  for  interest  and   sinking  London    and    North    Western,    the    Lancashire 

fund,  was  nearly  £17,000.  and  Yorkshire,  and  the  Midland  Railway  Com- 

In    1897    the    Corporation    decided    to   pur-  panics   have   large   and   commodious   passenger 

chase  the  tramways,  which  down  to  that  date  stations.  In   1895  a  new  riverside  railway  sta- 

had    belonged  to    a    Lirtited    Company.     The  tion  was  opened  for  the  convenience  of  ocean 

amount  paid  was  £567.375.    The  overhead  trot-  travellers.    The  dty  is  also  connected  t>y  canals 

ley  system  of  electric  traction  was  quickly  sub-  with  the  manufacturing  towns  of  LancasMrc 
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Yorkshire  and  the  Midlands.  Within  recent 
years  the  Meraey  Railway,  wKich  connects  Liv- 
erpool with  Birkenhead  by  a  tunnel  under  the 
river,  and  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  line 
to  Southport  were  electrified,  and  the  latter 
was  connected  at  Seaforih  with  the  Overhead 
Electric  Railway  which  runs  along  the  line  of 
docks  from  The  Dingle. 

Trade  and  Shipping, — Liverpool  has  a  few 
manufactures,  but  it  is  essentially  a  port..  So 
far  as  the  export  trade  is  concerned  statistics 
prove  that  it  is  the  leading  port  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  while  for  imports  it  is  second  only 
to  London.  Not  the  least  important  part  of 
the  shipping  industry  is  the  ocean  passenger 
traffic.  Connected  with  the  port  of  Liverpool 
are  fleets  of  the  largest  ships  afloat,  and  the 
daily  sailings  and  arrivals  of  these  steamers  to 
and  from  all  the  great  ports  in  the  world  draw 
to  the  city  large  numbers  of  emigrants  and 
Other  passengers. 

Docks. — The  great  trade  of  the  port  haa  de- 
veloped the  magnificent  dock  system  of  whicTi 
veloped  the  magnificent  dock  system  of  which 
about  7J^  miles  the  river  is  fronted  by  a 
system  of  docks  and  basins  of  every  imagi- 
nable type  and  variety.  There  are  63  wet  docks, 
with  a  water  area  of  558  acres  and  a  lineal 
quayage  of  over  35  mites.  Additional  land  has 
recently  been  purchased  with  the  intention  of 
extending  the  docks  at  the  north  end.  The 
warehouses  of  the  port,  particularly  those  de- 
voted to  the  storage  of  grain  and  tobacco,  are 
of  gigantic  dimensions,  and  fitted  with  every 
modem  appliance.  The  great  passenger  steam- 
ers nearly  all  etnbark  and  discharge  their  pas- 
sengers at  the  landing  stage,  which  is  one  of 
the  attractions  of  the  city. 

Landing  Stage. — It  is  a  floating  structure 
3,478  feet  in  length  with  a  general  width  of 
about  80  feet.  The  northern  portion  of  this 
stage  is  allotted  to  the  use  of  the  ocean  going, 
and  coasting  steamers,  while  the  southern  por- 
tion is  reserved  for  the  busy  ferry  traffic  across 
the  river  to  the  Cheshire  coast. 

River  Dredging. — One  of  the  most  import- 
ant duties  of  the  Mersey  Dock  Board  is  the 
dredging  of  the  river  and  increasing  the  depth 
of  water  at  the  bar.  For  this  woric  the  Board 
have  two  large  hopper  dredges,  each  of  which 
cost  i6o,ooo.  One  of  these  vessels  has  dredged 
39,000  Ions  of  sand  in  24  hours.  By  the  end 
of  the  year  1902  nearly  29,000,000  tons  of  sand 
had  been  removed  from  the  bar,  at  a  total  ex- 
penditure, exclusive  of  capital  and  interest, 
of  £388,000.  Before  dredging  was  commenced 
the  depth  of  water  at  low  water  of  spring  tides 
was  II  feet,  whilst  now  under  the  same  condi- 
tions there  is  a  depth  of  36  feet. 

Such  are  the  efforts  necessary  to  maintain 
the  city  in  that  position  so  eloquently  described 
by  James  R.  Lowell  in  the  words  which  appro- 
priately close  this  notice:  'Liverpool  is  one 
end  of  the  three  thousand  mile  loom  on  which 
the  shuttles  which  are  binding  us  all  in  visible 
ties  more  and  more  together  are  continually 
shooting  to  and  fro.* 

History. — The  history  of  Liverpool  practi- 
cally dates  from  the  issue  of  the  letter  patent, 
or  charter,  by  Kinc  John  in  izo?,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  a  castle.  This  latter  structure  has  long 
since  disappeared,  part  of  its  site  being  now 
occupied  by  a  statue  of  Queen  Victoria.    In  1709 


a  wet  dock  was  constructed,  the  first  in  me 
kingdom.  From  this  event  dated  the  rapid  ex- 
tension of  its  commerce  and  population.  In 
1880  Liverpool  was  made  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
and  in  that  year  a  charter  was  granted  consti- 
tuting it  a  city.  The  town  developed  very 
slowly  until  after  the  Civil  Wars,  in  which  it 
played  a  prominent  part,  being  besieged  three 
times.  The  facts  stated  in  this  article  will  prove 
that  Liverpool  is  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a 
modem  city,  its  development  during  the  19th 
century  being  almost  unparalleled. 

Liverpool  is  justly  proud  of  the  distinguished 
men  and  women  who  have  been  either  bom 
within  its  boundaries  or  associated  with  it. 
There  are  statues  of  William  Roscoe,  William 
Ewart  Gladstone,  William  Rathbone,  and 
others,  while  the  birthplaces  of  Mrs.  Hemans, 
Arthur  Hugh  Clough  and  W.  K  Gladstone 
have  had  memorial  tablets  placed  on  them.  The 
house  at  Rock  Ferry,  wherein  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne resided,  is  well  known,  but  a  tablet  has 
not  yet  been  placed  upon  it 

Bibiiography.—'Bi.in.ti,  'History  of  the  Com- 
merce and  Town  of  Liverpool'  (1852);  Elli- 
son, <The  Cotton  Trade  of  Great  Britain,  witb 
a  History  of  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Market' 
(1886)  ;  Morton,  'The  GeoloK'  of  the  Country 
Around  Liverpool'  (1891)  ;  Picton,  'Memorials 
of  Liverpool,  Including  a  History  of  the  Dock 
Estate'  (z  vols,  revised  ed.  1903) ;  'Handbook 
for  the  City  of  Uverpool,'  edited  by  E,  W. 
Hope,  M.  D,  Q^^^  .J.  s^^_ 

Matter  and  Librarian,  The  Athenmun,  LiverpooL 

Liverpool,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  the  capi- 
tal of  Queen's  County,  a  town  and  port  of  entry 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Mersey  estuary  at  its 
entrance  into  Liverpool  Harbor,  loS  miles  south- 
west of  Halifax.  It  has  large  fisheries,  and 
some  manufactures  of  lumber,  niachinery,  and 

Liverpool.  Charles  Jentdnson,  first  Earl  of, 
English  statesman:  b.  Winchester  in  Oxford- 
shire, 26  April  1727;  d,  London,  17  Dec.  1808. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Charterhouse  School, 
London,  and  later  entered  University  College, 
Oxford,  whence  he  was  graduated  in  1752  with 
the  degree  of  M.A.  In  1761  he  was  elected  to 
Parliament  and  during  the  same  year  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  post  of  Under  Secretary  of 
State;  in  1763  became  joint  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  was  made  I.'ird  of  the  Admiralty  l^ 
the  Grafton  Administration  in  1766;  became  one 
of  the  vice- treasurers  of  Ireland  in  1772;  Mas- 
ter of  the  Mint  1776,  and  Secretary  of  War  un- 
der Lord  North  1778-82.  He  was  appointed  by 
Pitt  in  1783  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  continued  to  serve  in  that  body  till  1801, 
from  17S6  serving  as  its  president,  but  he  did 
not  enter  public  life  from  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Board  till  his  death.  In  1786  he 
became  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster; 
was  created  Baron  Hawkesbury  in  that  year 
and  Earl  of  Liverpool,  i  June  1796.  He  pub- 
lished, among  other  works :  "Discourse  on  the 
Conduct  of  Government  Respecting  Neutral 
Nations';  'Collection  of  All  the  Treaties  of 
Peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Other  Powers 
from  1648  to  1783'  (3  vols.  1785) ;  <A  Treatiie 
on  the  Coins  of  the  Realm'  (1805);  etc. 
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livecpool,  Robert  BmiIu  JenkiiMon,  second  are  apt  to  be  confounded.  They  arc  either  spread 

Earl  of,  English  statesman;  b.  London  7  June  out  in  the  form  of  a  simple  lobed  thallus,  show- 

1770;  d.  there  4  Dec.   i8a8.     He  was  the  eldeet  ing  differentiation  into  a' dorsal    (upper)  and  a 

son  of  Charles  Jenkinson,  first  Earl  of  Liver-  ventral   (lower)   surface,  or  they  are  composed 

pool.      He   was   educated   at   the    Charterhouse  of  a  ?mall  raniified  stem  bearing  sessile  leaves 

School    and    Christ    Church    College,    Oxford,  in  two  or  three  ranks.     Root-like  bodies   (rhi- 

1786-89;   in  the  latter  year  travelled  in  Europe,  Jioids)  attach  the  plant  to  its  substratum.     Many 

reaching   Paris   during   the   French   Revolution  liverworts    reproduce    themselves    by   m^ans   of 

and    witnessing  the   fall    of    the   Bastile.     He  brood-cells  (thallidia  or  gemmx),  formed  asex- 

was  elected  to  Parliament  in  1790;  in   1796  be-  ually  in   cups   on  the   surface,  in   leaf-margins, 

came   Lord   Hawfcesbury  by  courtesy;   in    1803  etc.      They    are    also    reproduced    sexually    by 

was  created   Baron   Hawkesbury ;   and   in   1808  means  of  club-shaped  antheridia,  containing  the 

upoo  the  death  of  bis   father  succeeded  to  the  male  elements  (antherozoids),  and  flask-shaped 

title  of  Earl   of  Liverpool.     In   Parliament  he  archegonia,    containing     each    an    egg-cell     or 

was   prominently   identified    with    the    Tories ;  oosphere.    These  sexual  organi  occur  in  groups 

for   seven   years   was   a   member   of   the   India  either  in  small  depressions  or  special  outgrowths 

Board;  in  1799  became  Master  of  the  Mint;  and  of  the  thailus,  or  as  so-called  flowers  at  the  tips 

m  1801  became  Minister  of  State  for  Foreign  of  the  leafy  shoots,   or  in  the  axils  of  their 

Affairs  in  the  Addington  cabinet,  and  while  in  leaves.     The  spore-capsule  is  formed  after  fer- 

that  office  negotiated  the  treaty  of  Amiens  with  tilization    within     the    archegonium,     and    the 

Napoleon.    On  12  May  1804,  when  Pitt  was  re-  spores    are    often    provided    with    hygroscopic 

turned  to  power,  he  accepted  the  office  of  Home  elaters  which  assist  in  their  dispersal.    On  ger- 

Secretary  and  became  leader   of   the  House  of  mination   a    spore    produces,    not    the   common 

Lords   and    held   that    post"  until    Pitt's    death.  liverwort   plant,   but   a   very'   small   filamentous 

Dunng  the    Whig  mmistry   of    1806-7   he   led  protonema.     There  are  four  families  of  liver- 

the    opposition,    but    on    25    March    1807    was  worts,  namely,  Ricciaceae,  Marckanliaceat,  An- 

agam   appomted   Home   Secretary   in   the   Port-  thocerotaceae,  and  Jutigermanniaceae.     The  first 

hnd    odnunistratioii.      He    held    various    port-  includes  the  duck -weed-like  crystalwort  (Riccia 

folios     duni«     Perdval  s     administration     and  nalam)  \   the   second   the   exceedingly  common 

When  the  latter  was  assassinated   in    1813  be-  Marchantia  polymorphia,   formerly  used   as   a 

Mme      Premier     and      continued     to     direct  basjj  fo^  medicine  for  aihnents    of  the   liver 

English     affairs     until     Apnl     1827,     when     a  (whence  the  name  'liverwort')  ;   and  the  last, 

stroke  of  paralysis   forced   him   to   resign   of-  ^hich  is  mjch  the  largest  family,  comprises  all 

fice.    He  opposed  the  Roman 'Catholic  ematici-  the  leafy,  as  well  as  some  thalloid  forms.    The 

pation   movement    and   the  reform   of   Parlia-  Hepatiae   are    generally    distributed    over    the 

menl   and  his  term  of  office  was  marked  by  a  „„,,d    j,„^         (^   situations   similar   to    those 

retrograde   policy  on   the  part  of  the   ministry  occupied  by  the  mosses.    TTiere  are  about  4,000 


,     .   .  ,       ..,,._  .-.".-         -  eermanniaceae.     See  authorities  on  cryptogainic 

admmistered;  the  duty  on  imported  gram  was  ^,  especially    Cooke's    'British    Hepatiae' 

increased;    and  the  Pohcy  of   forcible  repres-  (,3^  j     ^j  Strasburger,   <Text-book  of  Bot- 
sion  was  followed  by   him  till    1826,  but  from  -    --      -  "    ' 


that  time  he  sought  to  modify  and  reform  the  Liv'ingMon,  Edward.  American  statesman: 

burdensome  Com  Laws.     He  wm  instrumaita]  b.  Clermont,  N.  Y.,  26  May  1764;  d.  Rhinebeck. 

m  ending  Napoleon  to  Samt  Helena  and  in  j,,  y          y^     jg^     j^e  was  graduated  from 

readjusting  French  Affairs  m  1815  and  1818.  ^^^  college  of  New  Jersey  in    1781,  was  ad- 

Livet«ids:e,  Archibald,  Australian  chemist  mitted  to  the  bar  in  1785,  was  a  New  York  rep- 
and  mineralogist:  b.  Tiirnham  Green,  England,  resentative  in  the  4th.  sth,  and  6th  Congresses 
17  Nov.  1847.  He  was  educated  at  the  Royal  (1795-1801),  and  was  i  leader  of  the  OTOOsition. 
School  of  Mines  and  the  Royal  College  of  chem-  In  i8or  he  was  appointed  by  President  Jefferson 
istry,  and  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  In  United  States  attorney  for  the  New  York  dis- 
1867  he  was  appointed  acting  instructor  of  chem-  iHct,  and  in  that  year  became  also  niavor  of  New 
istry  in  the  Royal  School  of  Naval  Architec-  York.  During  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  in  1803 
ture;  in  1870  became  university  demonstrator  he  was  stricken  with  the  disease,  and  during  his 
in  chemistry  at  Cambridge;  and  since  1874  has  illness  $43,666.21.  for  which  he  was  responsible 
been  professor  of  chemistry,  from  18S3-1904  to  the  United  States  government,  were  misap- 
dean  of  the  faculty  of  science,  and  from  1879-  propriated  by  his  fiscal  agent.  He  confessed 
1904  fellow  of  the  senate  in  the  University  of  judgment  in  favor  of  the  United  States  for 
Sydney.  New  South  Wales,  Australia.  He  also  $100^00,  and  resigned  both  his  offices.  In  1804 
founded  the  Australasian  Association  ior  the  he  began  the  practice  of  law  and  land  speculation 
Advancement  of  Science.  He  has  written  'The  at  New  Orleans.  At  the  time  of  the  preparation 
Minerals  of  New  South  Wales'  ;  'Reports  upon  for  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  he  was  president 
Technical  Education  and  Museums';  etc.  For  of  the  committee  of  public  defense,  and  Jack- 
many  years  he  edited  the  'Journal'  of  the  son's  chief  assistant  During  the  battle  he 
Royal  Society  of  New  South  Wales,  served    on   Jackson's   staff.     In    1820   he   was 

Lir'erworts,  or  HC|)aticK,  a  group  of  cryp-  elected  a  representative  to  the  State  legislature 

togamoua  plants,  forming  one  of  the  two  divi-  of   Louisiana,   in    1823-g   represented    the    New 

■ioas    of    the    class    Bryofhyta    or    ^f1lscineae  Orleans  district  in  Congress,  and  from  7  Dec 

(moss-worts),  and  closely  related  to  the  true  1829  to  3  March  1831  was  United  States  senator 

moBsea  (J/iMci)>  witb  which  some  of  the  species  from  Louisiana.     In  1831  he  became  secretary 
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of  sOite  in  Jackson's  cabinet.    This  post  he  re-  of  Albany,  Schenectady,  and  the  region  srijuent 

signed  to  become  minister  to  France  in  1833;  In  i6S6'i7ai  he  held  the    corresponding  [>ffice 

and   in   1835  ^^  returned  to  the  United  States,  of  town-clerk.     In  1686  he  received  from  Gov. 

He  was  a  distinguished  lawyer;  and  as  secre-  Thomas    Dongan    the   ^rant  of    a  large  tract, 

tary  of  slate  exercised  strong  influence  on  the  which  comprised  extensive  portions  of  5te  pres- 

administ ration  of  Jackson,  whose  state   papers,  ent  counties   of    Dutchess    and    Columbia,  and 

including  the   Nullification  proclamation  of   10  which  was  confirmed  by  royal  charter  of  George 

Dec.  i8i2,  are  generally  believed  to  have  been  I.  in  1715.    This  tract  was  erected  into  the  lord- 

written'by  him.    Among  his  writings  are:    'Sys-  ship  and  manor  of  Livingston,  and  as  Livingston 

tern  of  Penal  Law  for  the  State  of  Louisiana'  Manor  has  since  been  known.     Livingston  was 

<i826)  ;   'System  of  Penal  Law  for  the  United  the  first  to  obtain  the  means  for  the  equipment 

States>     (1828).      His     'Complete     Works    on  of  the  expedition  of  Capt.  Wilham  Kiffd   (q.v.) 

Criminal  jurlspfudence*  appeared  in  1873.    Con-  against  the  pirates.    He  was  elected  meml>er  of 

stilt  the  biography  by  Hunt  (1864).  the  assembly  for  Albany  in  1711,  and  sat  for  hii 
manor  in  1716-35.    From  1718  he  was  speaker. 

ngton,  D.  C,  19  March  1823.    He  wu  a  mn  oi  "K  ">?«»  •..umtd  for  p.irpo.c,  of  i.t.ncUon), 

Wiiliai,  Llvig'ior  (q...),  Ind  giaduiKd  hon.  iX."""?,     ■'•«™"o.  ,  ""»"'!■„  ''r<'";«„  " 

tt,»  rni;».  nf  Npw  T.r.pi'  in  I7-7A   »a*  mm-  Chaocellor  Livingsion* :  b.  New  York  27  Nov, 

Ss,PoS'af»S  I™  coifstsr .™",  ''£■■'■  °'rr^  ■?-, ^^f'-j^'i, fi 

and  laler  bec.Se  aid.  to  Gen.  Ph.lj,  Schnyler  '     P?*  S'  '"■"  ?'T5  J  .1     K    ^  ™ 

hi  the  northern  deiartraent  with  rani  of  major,  ''f  >,  "  '^S-  »"  ?''™"'?  »  .*«  !>"  »  ''?3- 

He  wa.  .1,0  aide  10  Gen.  Arthur  S..  Clair,  tiok  ™  '"  "  )"'*  lE  ,SLl      .    ,  ™TJ  Ef  S™ 

Sr  S  trSV's^tiKS'  h'e'Vaf  Sn  ^S"'^.  '>""  "hirStTronSfht  IZZ 

SiS^^tl^K.-^^ron^S-re-nr'ntoT  --Sf^^fK. 'iStl^.KS 

S'i?^s,tVe"Ar'Nirv;;?ir''e:,^  ^'^%rt  ^^PrF^ -irS 

court  in   1802-7    and   in   1807  became   as^fate  Provncal    convention.      He    took    h,s    seat    oa 

justice  of  the  Umted  States  Supreme  Court    On  fJ^'K^^^'  ^^.O  ^          II Ji^.^'"  1     ^  "* 

^z^r^^fJi^^t:^  J'';^  s^t"  ^'  ^"-  r"rt"'"cha^"^o''r  ^r  i^'^rvoTi^ 

Soc.ety  m  1805  he  becarte  «s  3d  vice-pres.dent  (,^„_j8oi).  He  resigned  from  the  Continental 
LivingrtDn,  Peter  »an  Brugh,  American  Congress  m  1777.  but  was  again  one  of  its 
merchant:  b.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  October  1710;  d.  mcmbersm  i779-8i.  He  was  secretary  for  fpr- 
Eliiabethtown,  N.  J..  38  Dec,  I7q2.  He  was  eign  affairs  of  the  United  States  Confederation 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1731,  at  New  York  was  ■"  17SI-3.  m  which  post  he  conducted  with 
active  in  the  shipping  business  with  William  m"ch  success  the  business  previously  entrusted 
Alexander,  Lord  Stirling,  and  in  1755  prbvided  '«  the  committee  of  secret  correspondence.  As 
the  supplies  for  Governor  Shjrlev's  expedition  rtiancenor  he  administered  the  oath  of  office  to 
to  Acadia.  He  was  long  a  member 'of  the  provin-  George  Washington  on  the  iattef's  inauRiiratron 
cial  cmincil.  and  in  :775-6  was  a  delegate  to  the  =' fi"t  president  of  the  Unrted  States  (30  Apnl 
1st  and  M  provincial  congresses  of  New  York,  IW).  In  1801-5  he  was  m mister  to  France,  m 
of  the  former  of  which  he  was  president.  In  which  capacity  he,  With  James  Monroe  as  addti 
1776-8  he  was  treasnrer  of  the  congress.  He  *"*iial  plenipotentiary,  eoncludtd  die  tfea^  by 
was  prominent  in  most  of  the  measures  that  led  *"«="  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  the  United  States 
tip  to  the  Revolutionary  War.  and  was  referred  i*""  the  snm  of  $i5flpo/)0o.  He  became  the  part- 
to  t^  John  Adaras  as  *sUnch  in  the  cause.*  ner  of  Itobert  Fulton  (q.v.)  m  experiments 
toward  the  employment  of  steam-power  in  navi- 
LivinMton.  Philip,  Americaiv  patriot :  b.  gation :  launched  a  boat  on  the  Seine,  but  was 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  15  Jan.  1716;  d.  York,  Pa.,  la  not  fully  successful;  and  laler  continued  the 
June  1778.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  work  with  Fulton  in  the  United  Slates,  where 
1737,  became  a  prosperous  merchant  in  New  m  September  1807  the  Clermont  made  the  trial 
York,  in  1758-69  was  a  member  of  the  Colonial  fip  from  New  York  to  Albany  in  22  hours,  the 
assembly,  of  which  he  was  speaker  in  1768,  but  average  rate  of  speed  thus  being  5  miles  per 
was  unsealed  by  the  Tory  majority  because  of  hour.  Livingston  also  introduced  merino  sheep 
his  strong  Whig  views.  In  1774-8  he  repre-  into  New  York,  made  general  the  use  of  gypsum 
sented  New  York  in  the  Continental  Congress,  for  fertilizing  purposes,  was  the  pnncipa] 
and  in  1776  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independ-  founder  (1801)  of  the  New  York  Academj  of 
ence.  Subsequently  he  sat  in  the  New  York  Fine  Arts  and  its  first  president,  and  was  also 
provincial  oongresa,  in  the  State  assembly,  and  for  a  time  president  of  the  New  York  Society 
in  the  senate.  His  legislative  services  were  many,  for  the  Promotwn  of  Useful  Arts.  He  was 
styled  bv  Franklin  the  "Cicero  of  America,"  By 
Livingston,  Robert,  EnglLsli  proprietor  in  act  of  Congress  his  statue  was  placed  in  the 
America:  b.  Ancrum,  Scotland,  ij  Dec.  1654;  Capitol  at  Washington,  a.e  one  of  the  two  rep- 
d.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  20  April  1725.  He  emigrated  resentative  citizens  of  New  York  State,  George 
to  America  in  1673,  spent  a  part  of  a  year  at  Clinton  being  the  other.  He  published  'Essays 
Charlestown  Massachusetts  Bay,  removed  to  on  Agriculture,'  an  'Essay  on  Sheep'  (1809), 
Albanv,  N.  Y.,  and  was  there  in  1673-86  secre-  and  some  addresses.  Consult  the  biographical 
tary  of  the  commissaries  who  directed  the  affairs  sketch  by  De  Peyster  (tBtC). 
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V.      J-LlUdllJ,      11.        I..,     JU      IIUV.       1/.    _  . 

town,  N.  J.,  25  July  '?9°-  He  was  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1741,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1748,  attained  distinction  in  practice,  was  elected 
to  the  provincial  legislature  from  Livitrgston 
manor,  and  in  1760  established  himself  at  the 
well  known  country-seat  of  'Liberty  Hall*  at 
Elizabeth  town,  N.  J.  In  1^4  he  became  a  delc- 
^te  for  New  Jersey  province  to  the  ist  Con- 
tinental Congress,  and  later  served  in  the  2d 
and  3d  ConfiTesses.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  the  1st  Conffress  that  prepared  the 
address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  In  June 
1776  he  took  command  of  the  militia  of  New 
Jersey,  with  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  was 
thereby  prevented  from  siftning  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  On  28  Aug,  1776  he  was 
elected  first  governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  this 

SDSt,  havinj^  resigned  his  military  command,  he 
eld  until  his  death.  During  the  first  two  years 
of  his  administration  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
■was  perhaps  more  than  any  other  exposed  to  the 
operations  of  the  British  forces,  and  this  was  the 
cause  of  many  difficulties  and  dangers.  The  leg- 
islature was  compelled  to  meet  at  various  differ- 
ent places,  and  Tory  hostility  was  strong  against 
the  governor,  whose  capture  was  several  times 
attempted.  In  his  message  of  1777  to  the  as- 
sembly, Livingston  recommended  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  and  in  1786  caused  the  passage  of  an 
act  forbidding  the  importation  of  slaves  into 
New  Jersey  and  himself  liberated  hts  \vm  slaves. 
In  1787  he  was  appointed  a  deleeate  to  the  con- 
vention that  framed  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  at  one  time  president 
of  the  'Moot,'  the  well  known  lawyers'  club 
founded  at  New  Vork  in  1770.  He  published  in 
1752  52  numbers  of  'The  Independent  Re- 
flector,* a  weekly  periodical,  in  which  he  op- 
posed the  Eoisconal  Church.  His  writings  in- 
clude: 'Philosophic  Solitude'  (i747)  ;  'A 
Funeral  Eulogium  on  the  Rev.  Aaron  Burr' 
(1757)  :  and  *A  Digest  of  the  Laws  of 
New  York,  i(Sgi-i762'  (with  W.  Smith,  Jr., 
1752-62).  Consult  Sedgwick,  "Life  and  Let- 
UTS  of  William  Livingston*  (1833). 

Livingston.  Mont.,  city,  county-seat  of  Park 
County;  on  the  Yellowstone  River,  and  on  the 
Northern  Pacific  railroad;  about  45  miles  north 
of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  and  too 
miles  aoutheast  of  Butte.  It  is  situated  in  a 
minmg  atid  lumbering  section  of  the  State.  A 
branch  of  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad  entends 
from  Livingston  to  the  Yellowstone  Park.  It 
is  the  division  headquarters  for  the  Northern 
Pacific.  Theraiiroad  depot  cost  j7S.t»o-  Its  chief 
manufacturrng  establishments  are  machine-shops, 
lime- works,  railroad  shops,  and  lumber-mills. 
Its  trade  is  mainly  in  mining  tools,  wool,  coke, 
coal,  and  gold,  and  it  is  a  distributing  centre  for 
groceries,  dry  goods,  and  clothing  for  an  exten- 
sive rttfimi.  Livingston  is  a  favorite  resort  (or 
sportsmen,  as  game  and  fish  abound.  Pop. 
(I9I0>  5JS9- 

LMngBton  College,  a  coeducational  insti- 
tution founded  in  t88a,  in  Salisbury.  N.  C, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  African  Methodist 
Church.  In  1910  there  were  connected  with  the 
school  24  instructors  and  400  students.  The  li- 
brary contains  abont  5,000  volumes ;  the  build- 
ings and  grounds  are  valued  at  $130,0001  and 


LivingMon  Manor,  at  one  time  a  large  tract 
of  land  in  New  York  State,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Hudson  River,  and  the  northern  part  of 
what  is  now  Dutchess  County.  This  land  was 
obtained  by  Robert  Livingston,  in  1674,  and 
comprised  about  160,240  acres.  The  title  was 
confirmed  in  1715,  and  the  patent  obtained  gave 
the  land  to  the  heirs  forever.  In  1752-4  Gov. 
Qinton  of  New  York  had  to  settle  a  dispute  as 
to  the  eastern  boundary;  Massachusetts  and  the 
Livingstons  both  claiming  the  same  land.  The 
manor  was  divided  and  subdivided  into  holdings 
which  are  let  to  tenants.  In  1795  the  tenants  ' 
made  an  cSort  to  have  the  title  pronounced  in- 
valid, but  it  was  decreed  that  the  land  was  Liv- 
ingston property.  In  1844  the  tenants  again 
sought  to  get  possession,  and  they  petitioned 
the  Legislature  to  set  asid?  the  grant;  but  the 
petition  was  not  granted.  Since  that  time  the 
owners  have  sold  to  individuals  the  larger  part 
of  the  old  Livingston  Manor. 

LhringBtone,     liv'ing-ston,     Dftvid,     Scottish 
missionary  and    African  traveler:    b.  Btantyre, 

Lanarkshire,  19  March  1813;  d.  near  Lake  Bang- 
weok).  Africa,  1  May  1873.  His  parents  had 
settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cotton  mills 
near  Blantyre,  where  David  became  a  "piecer" 
at  the  age  of  10.  While  at  work  in  the  mill 
he  learned  Latin  and  read  extensively,  and  hav- 
ing attended  the  medical  and  Greek  classes  at 
Glasgow  University  during  the-  winter  months, 
finally  became  a  licentiate  of  the  Faculty  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow,  Under 
the  direction  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
he  proceeded  in  1R40  to  South  Africa,  where  he 
joined  Robert  Moffat  in  the  missionary  field. 
His  first  station  was  in  the  Bechuana  territory, 
and  here  hi,'!  labors  for  nine  j'ears  were  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Moffat,  whose  daughter  he  mar- 
ried. Hearing  from  the  natives  that  there  was 
a  large  lake  north  of  the  Kalahari  desert,  he 
proceeded  to  e  up  lore  that  region,  and  discovered 
the  valley  of  the  Zouga  and  Lake  Ngami,  Sub- 
sequently he  penetrated  farther  northwest  until 
he  reached  Linyanti,  the  capital  of  the  Mako- 
lolo  territory,  situated  on  the  Chobe,  a  tributary 
of  the  Zambe«i.  which  river  he  also  visited,  In 
1853-6  he  made' a  great  exploratory  journey,  or 
series  of  journeys.  Starting  from  Linyanti  he 
ascended  the  Leeambye  (Upper  Zambesi),  jour- 
neyed overland  to  Lake  Dilolo,  and  thence  to 
St.  Paul  de  Loanda  on  the  west  coast.  Return- 
ing to  Linyanti,  he  went  eastward  from  there 
in  1855,  tracing  the  Zambesi  to  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  reaching  Quiiimane  on  the  east  coast  in 
1856,  having  thus  crossed  the  entire  continent. 
The  record  of  this  journey  is  found  in  his 
'Missionary  Travels  and  Researches  in  South 
Africa*  (1857).  After  makine  various  jour- 
neys and  exoloring  the  Lake  Nyassa  and  Zam- 
besi region.  Livingstone  set  forth  in  1865  to  set 
at  rest  the  question  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile. 
From  this  time  till  his  death  he  was  engaged 
in  laborious  explorations  in  the  lake  retrion  of 
South  Africa,  especially  to  the  westward  of 
Nyassa  and  Tanganyika,  where  he  discovered 
Lakes  Baiigweolo  and  Moero,  the  Upper  Kongo, 
etc.  For  about  three  years  no  communication 
had  come  from  him,  and  the  doubts  regarding 
the  traveler's  safetv  were  orlv  set  at  re.'t  when 
tt  was  known  that  H.  M.  Stanlev.  the  special 
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coTTetpondent  of  the   New  York  Herald,  had  Esthonkns  and  Letts,  who  f«in  the  peasantrr, 

seen  and  assisted  Livingstone  at  Ujiji,  on  Lake  and  though  no  longer  serfs    (having  obtained 

Tanganyika.    They  parted  in  March  i8?2,  Liv-  their  freedom  in  1&4J,  are  bound  to  perform 

ingstone  going  to  explore  the  southern  ead  of  certain  oppressive  duties  for  the  lords  of  the 

Tanganyilo,  and  Stanley  proceeding  to  Z»azi-  soil.    The    Zsthonians    occupy   the   north    and 

bar.    After  another  year's  wanderings  he  was  east  portion  of  Livonia;  the  Letts  the  south  and 

attacked  with  dysentery  near  Lake  Bangweolo,  west    The  Esthonians  are  of  the  Finnish  stock 

and  there  he   died.    His  body  was  buried   in  (see  Finns)  ;  the  Letts,  like  the  Lithuanians, 

Westminster   Abbey,   having   been   conveyed   to  belong  to  the  Slavonic  slock,  and  speak  a  lan- 

the  coast,  rudely  preserved  in  salt,  by  his  faith-  piage  of  their  own  (Lettish).    Of  the  original 

fui    followers.     Consult:      'Livingstone's    Last  inhabitants  of  the  country,  the  Lives  or  Livoni- 

joumals'   (1874)  ;  Stanley,  'How  I  Found  Liv-  ans  proper,  who  are  also  of  Finnish  race,  only 

ingstone'    (1873);   Blaikie,    'Livingstone's   Per-  a   thousand  or  two  are  all   that  are  left.     The 

,  sonal    Life'     (18B0);    Hughes,    'David    Living-  inhabitants    are   almost    all    Protestants   of   the 

Stone'    (1891)  ;  Johnston,  'Livingstone  and  the  Augsburg    Confession.    The    capital    is    Riga. 

Exploration  of  Central  Africa'    (rSg?)  ;   Mach-  Pop.  about   1,300,000. 

lachlan,  'David  Livingstone,'  in  "Famous  Scots*  Livre,  le'vir,  an  ancient  French  coin,  now 

Series   (igoo).  superseded  by  the  franc,  to  which  it  was  about 

Livingsto'aia    Mission,    southern    Africa,  equal  in  value, 

established  in  1875  by  the  Free  Church  of  Scot-  Livy  (Trrus  Lmus),  Roman  historian:  b. 

land,    consists    of   two    settlements    with    local  Patavium  (Padua)  sg  B.C:d  there  17  B.C.    He 

branches.    The    first    settlement    was    made    at  spent  most  of  his  time  at  Rome,  but  kept  aloof 

Cape    Maclear    at    the    southern    end    of    Lake  from   active   political    life,   although   among   his 

Nyassa,  but  the  chief  settlement  is  at  Bandawe,  friends  were  numbered   the  most  eminent  men 

on  the  west  shore  of  the  lake.     The  establish-  of  his  day.     In  spite  of  his  republican  leanings, 

ment  of  the  mission  was  the  result  of  a  su^ea-  he  was  befriended  by  Augustus,  who  counted 

tion  made  by  Livingstone  (q.v.)  that  the  shore  him  with  Virgil  and  Horace,  as  one  of  the  lit- 

o£  this  lake  was  a  good  position  for  a  mission  erary    ornaments    of   his    court.     His    principal 

that   might    counteract    the    slave    trade    which  work   is   the    'History   of  Rome'    in   142  hooks 

was   carried   on  by  the  Arabi   and   Portuguese.  (_Titi  Livii  ab  Urbe  Condita  Librl),  which  com- 

The  Church  of   Scotland  established  a  mlsskin  prebends   a   period   extending   from   the    build- 

at  Blantyre,  in  the  Shire  Highlands,  near  the  ,ng  of  the  city  to  the  year  9  B.C    Only  3s  of 

lake.    At  Blantyre  some  manufacturing  estab-  these  books  are  exiant,  namely  the  first  10,  which 

lishments    have    been    established,    a    totmdry,  cover  the  period  ending  zgj  B.C.,  and  the  25  from 

basket   factory,  cloth-mill    (the   cloth   is   made  the  21st  to  the  45th  books,  which  comprehend 

from  the  bark  of  trees),  and  a  cotton  factory,  the  years  between  218  and  167  b.c,  as  well  as  a 

The  Portuguese,  in  1889,  tried  to  get  possession  number  of  fragments,  and  short  abstracts,  or 

but  since  i8go  the  British  have  had  control.  tables   of   contents   of   ail   the   books   excepting 

Liv'iuB,  Andron'icus,  Roman  poet,  by  birth  "«=  J 36th  and  the  ,r37th.  Livy  undertook  this 
a  Greek  of  Tarentum.  He  first  went  to  Rome  *?'h  »^  ^^  '*''^"  "?  5'*  f^lt"^^  partly  that  he 
at  the  commencement  of  the  3d  century  B.C.  as  ""'fht  plunge  his  mind  into  things  of  the  past 
instructor  to  the  children  of  Livius  Salinator.  ''"*',s°  *°^«"  '''^  gnevances  of  the  present,  and 
He  introduced  upon  the  Roman  stage  dramas  J™^'''  **"**  ^'  "I'K*"  ^V^f^^  owt  before  h«  con- 
after  the  Grecian  model,  and  wrote  a  transla-  temporariM  a  picture  of  the  nation  s  ancestral 
tion  of  the  'Odyssey'  in  the  old  Saturnine  verse.  ?l°"=f-  ^e  has  indeed  produced  a  work  which 
His  fame,  however,  rests  chiefly  upon  his  hymn  «  truly  national,  which  has  always  received  the 
written  in  celebration  o£  the  battle  of  the  Me-  admiration  and  esteem  of  antiquity,  and  is  in 
taurus  River  modem  times  regarded  as  one  01  the  most 
precious    relics   of  Latin  literature.    Since  his 

Livo'nia,  iJvland.  or  Riga,  Russia,  a  Bal-  time  it  has  been  the  source  of  all  knowledge  of 
tic  province,  bounded  north  by  Esthonia,  west  the  period  it  deals  with.  He  begin  its  com- 
by  the  Baltic  Sea,  south  by  Courland,  and  east  position  between  the  years  37  B.C.  and  35  kc,  and 
by  Vitepsk  and  the  Lake  of  Peipus ;  length  178  published  it  from  time  to  time  in  a  series  of 
miles',  breadth,  in  miles;  area,  about  18,158  detached  parts;  the  preieat  divisicm  into  dec- 
square  miles.  Tlie  surface  is  for  the  most  part  ades  is  01  later  origin.  It  appears  that  he  was 
flat,  sandy,  and  swampy;  the  only  hilly  ground  eitgaged  upon  his  history  up  to  the  time  of  hb 
is  in  the  districts  of  Venden  and  Dorpat.    The  death,  but  failed  to  carry  it  on  to  the  end  he 

_i   weU.  watered   by   the   Dwina   or  had  meditated,  whidi  wculd  have  included  the 

,  and  Embach;  its  principal  lakes  are  the  death  of  Augustus.  He  had  a  practical  object 
Vertserf  and  Luban.  The  climate  is  subject  in  view  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  task,  but 
to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  Notwithstanding  this  was  less  to  achieve  a  critical  and  scientific 
extensive  tracts  of  sand,  the  greater  part  of  the  exploration  of  the  past,  than  to  produce  a  mov- 
govemment  is  under  cultivation,  and  yields  good  ing,  lifelike,  and  readable  representation  of  the 
crops  of  oats,  barley,  wheat,  potatoes,  llax,  and  time  and  country  in  which  he  lived.  With  this 
hops.  The  forests  are  extensive,  and  furnish  end  in  view  he  has  chosen  a  style  of  his  own ;  not 
good  timber.  Horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  gen-  the  transparent  splendor  of  Cicero,  nor  the  con- 
erally  of  small  inferior  breeds.  Distilling,  sugar  densed  and  epigrammatic  pungency  of  Tacitus, 
refining,  and  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  wool-  nor  the  dilettante,  though  sometimes  effective, 
ens,  cotton,  and  linen,  are  the  chief  industries,  archaism  of  Sallust.  His  narrative  moves  along 
The  inhabitants  consist  of  Livonians,  of  Rus-  with  stately  dignity;  it  teems  with  anecdote,  and 
sian,  Swedish  and  German  ori^n,  who  form  the  glows  with  patriotic  emotion.  He  employs  a 
landed  proprietors  and  govemmg  class,  and  are  phraseology  remarkable  for  copiousness,  for  pic- 
divided  into  the  nobility  and  bourgeoisie;  and  turesquenesit   for   vivid   description   and    occ*- 
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■tonally  for  an  eloquence  diat  Is  burnished  into  be  soft ;  and  the  epidermis  is  ahed  in  patches 

poetic  lustre.    His  materi&k  most  mainly  have  annually.    In  their  reproduction   lizards   never 

Men  derived  from  preceding  annalists,  out  he  undergo  any  metamorphosis,  and  are  g^erally 

weaves  into  his  work  the  local  traditions  of  a  oviparous,  but  in  some  the  e^s  are  retained  un- 

mythic  aKe,  and  riTaia  Virgil  in  his  love  for  the  til  ibey  hatch  within  the  abdomen  of  the  mother, 

fables   of  Tuscany  and   Latium.    His  account  Salivary  glands  are  found  which  in  Heloderma 

of  the  Punic  wars  he  draws  from  Polybius.    We  act  as  poison  glands.    The  lungs  are  thin-walled 

must  rot,  however,  expect  to  find  in  his  writ-  sacs,  from  which  terminal  pouches  may  arise, 

ings  a  dear  account  of  the  origin  and  develop-  The  movement  of  the  ribs  assists  in  respiration, 

ment  of  the  Roman  constitution.    He  seems  to  The    lizards    are    most    abundant    in    tropical 

have  cared  little  for  the  study  of  constitutional  regions,  but  are  absent  only  from  the  cooler 

law,  and  even  less  for  that  of  military  art     Yet  temperate  and  the  frigid  regions  of  the  globe. 

his   political   views   were  very   decided,  and   in  The  Lacerlilia   are   divided   into   three   sub- 

his  account  of  the  ctvil  war,  which  resulted  in  orders,  of  which  the  following  is  an  outline: 

the  downfall  of  the  Republic,  he  shows  himself  Sub-order     i.     Geekones. —  Lacerlilia     with 

a  strong  partisan  of  the  aristocratic  party,  so  four  legs,  amphiccelous  vertebrae  and  clavicles  di- 

that  Augustus  did  not  hesitate  to  style  him  a  lated  ventrally.     The  chorda  persists  and  grows 

Pompeian.    The  historic  basis  for  the  Roman  throughout  life,  in  the  centre  of  and  between 

history  of  Livy  cannot  be  fully  understood  with-  the  vertebrae;  the  ribs  are  bifurcated,  and  denti- 

out  r^iiw  the  works  of  Niebubr.    Livy's  com-  tion  is  pleurodont.    Some  sijecies  have  mechani- 

plete    works    have    been    published    by    Gronov  cally  adhesive  disks.    This  is  a  very  old  group, 

{i67g)  ;  Drakenborch  (i8a8)  ;  Zingerle  (1883)  ;  modem  species  existioK  in  tropkal  and  southern 

and  a  translation  of  them  app^rs  in  the  Bohn  European  countries.    See  Gecko> 

Library.     Fupier's   'Lexicon  Li vianum'    (1889)  Sub-order  2.     Locerta.— Laeertilia  v'lth  fio- 

is  important  in  Livian  literature.    Consult:  Nie-  coelous  vertebras  and  the  ventral  part  of  clavicles 

mann,  "Eludes  sur  la  Laogue  et  Litt^rature  de  not  dilated.    Eighteen  families,  as  foUaws: 

^'"iSL    C^^*!    Tam^    <Essai    sur   Tite   Live'  i.Agamida.—  A   family  of  exclusively  Old 

(1888) ;      Madvig,      <Eniendationes     Livianae'  World    lizards,    containing    some    200    species, 

(l^T?)-  among  which  the  Malayan  dragon    (q.v.J,  and 

Lii'ard  Poin^  or  The  Liaard,  England,  a  the   frill-lizard    (q.v.)    are   remarkable   species, 

headland    in    Cornwall,    forming   the    southern-  Many  have  a  very  chameleon-like  appearance  and 

most  point  of  Great  Britain,  34  miles  southeast  are  known  in  India  and  Ceylon  as  blood-suck- 

of  Land's  End,  and  Iiaving  two  lighthouses  with  ers    (genus    Caloles).    The    desert    lizards    of 

fixed  lights  324  feet  above  sea-leveL  North  Africa  and  southwestern  Asia  are  mostly 

Li«.rd«,  animal  reptiles  of  the  order  <>*  *«  ^^^}^/-  See  Agama. 
i«-*rt.7w  which,  together  with  the  Opkidia  2. /£«a"«/*.-A  large  and  chicSy  American 
(serpents),  form  the  higher  group  Sa^ria.  The  »™ly  with  pleurodont  dentition,  and  a  short, 
one  unportant  character  distingSishing  lizards  tb(*,,non^,rotractile  tongue.  The  pmus -4«<>Im 
from  s.^  is  the  fact  that  the  mandibles  of  the  contams  the  common  «cl»me1eon»  of  the  south- 
lower  jaw  are  solidly  united  in  the  former  and  ***it='?  Umted  State^  (See  AnoliS;  Chamb- 
not  in  the  latter,  the  lirards  have  generally  "o»:>  ^'«^'.  ?*,  C«J»«1  ^"^  J"  * 
two  pairs  of  limbs,  but  one  or  both  pairs  may  f.f*vl«="''*  vestigial  crest  on  the  tacR  and 
be  absent  (as  in  the  amphisbsena).  anS  the  to^  ^  (fee  Baso-isk^  /B-ano  (qv.)  includes 
may  vary  in  number  from  two  to  five.  Though  !»f«e  edible  lizards. of  Central  and  South  Amer- 
the  front  limbs  may  be  vranting.  the  pectoral  ^Su/z '^7"""  '"  *^"  Sf""*?  '  '^'Ttu 
arch  or  bones  of  the  shoulder-^rdle  aVe  still  ^^\  <^;':).  cwnmon  m  the  andreit.on  of  the 
represented;  but  when  the  hinder  lin^M  are  G^eat  Plains  and  west  to  ^ifomia.  One  of 
wanting,  the  pelvic  arch  also  disappears.  The  ^post  northerly  speciM  is  the  large,  black,  fat- 
spine  ii  gener^y  elongated,  and  a  tail  of  am,  '«d«d.  bud-eating  lizard  of  the  sandy  plams  of 
wderable  length  is  generally  present  In  moat  southern  Cahforma,  known  locally  as  A  Merman 
Lacertilia,  the  vertebra:  are  either  hollow  in  ^'^^^a/'^^^  ""^  ^"'^^"  "^F  ChuckwalU;  and 
front  and  convex  behind  (procalous),  or  hollow  scientifically  named  Sauromal«s  ater. 
al  both  enda  (amphiccElous),  the  former  crodi-  *  Xenosaund(s.—h  Mexican  family  irter- 
tion  being  much  more  common  than  the  latter,  mediate  between  the  IgMnida  and  the  AngMida; 
The  cervical  or  neck-vertebr«  may  be  furnished  represented  in  Afnea  by  (4)  the  Zonwtda. 
with  ribs,  and  those  of  the  back  or  dorsal  region  .  S-  /4H£i<td<F.— Terrestrial  pleurodont  lizards, 
generally  become  united  to  the  sternum  or  w>th  bony  plates  in  the  skm  and  the  tail  long 
breast-bone.  In  the  flying-lizard  or  dragon  and  brittle,  dwelling  in  Central  America,  Eu- 
some  of  the  hinder  ribs  become  eltmgated  and  ""ope  and  India.  Ophuaurus  the  genus  of  the 
extended  to  form  a  support  for  the  wing-mem-  kI^ss  snakes  (q.v.)  of  the  Central  States,  has 
brant  by  whidi  this  lizard  is  enabled  to  sus-  the  hmhs  rrfuced  to  mere  spikes  Angms,  the 
tain  Itself  in  the  air.  The  teeth  are  simple  in  'slow-worm"  (qv.),  has  no  limbs  at  all,  and 
structure,  are  net  lodged  m  distinct  sockets,  and  the  eyes  well  developed. 

they  generally  become  united  to  the  jaw-bonea  6-  Helodermalid(S.—  Fleaiodont,       poiscmous 

wiUi  age.    They  vary  much  in   form,  from  a  hoards  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.    See  Gila 

toad-like  plumpness  to  the   slender  shape  of  a  Monsteh.     The    (;)    Lanlhanolida   are   Asiatic 

snake.    The  food  of  lizards  is  generally  insects,  representatives  of  the  foregoing.        ,      .       ,       , 

worms,  and  various  small  animals,  but  some  live  8.  Varanida.—-  Pleurodont  aquatic  lizards  of 

on  vegetable  substances.    The  eyes  are  provided  the  Old  World,  with  bifid,  protractile  tongue, 

with  movable  eyelids,  while  the  ear  is  usually  to  See  Mokitok  Lizabos! 

he  perceived  externally.     The  skin  is  generally  9-  AOH/wiiJ*.— Three      CenUal      American 

covered  with  scales  or  homy  plates,  although  the  genera. 

inlcgumetjt  — as   in  the  chameleons.   e*c.— may  lo-  Trjidir. —  A  large  tropical-,^ 
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Qy  of  large  forest  dwelling;  carnivorous  lizards  where  the  endurance  of  cold,  abilttj  to  live  on 

of  great  strength  and  swiftness.    Sec  Tbju.  the  mountain  herbage,  and  sure-foctodnesa  pe- 

11.  Lacertida. —  Typical  small  lizards  of  the  cuiiarly  fitted  them  for  this  service.-  Only  tke 
Old  World,  with  pleurodont  dentition,  and  bony  mature  males  were  used  b«  burden-beasts,  the 
dermal  plates  over  the  temporals.  About  loo  smaller  females  being  reserved  for  their  millc 
species.  All  Jive  on  animal  food,  chieOy  insects,  and  flesh,  which  resembles  mutton,  and  is  ex- 
worms  and  snails.  The  sand-lizard  {Lacerta  tensively  eaten.  Llamas  produce  oiily  one  off- 
agilis)  occurs  in  the  PaliGtrctic  region;  the  spring  annually,  so  that  care  is  needed  to  sus- 
greer  lizard  (L  viridW)  inhabits  central  and  tain  the  herds  which  are  still  numerous  and 
Eouthem  Europe;  and  the  wall-lizard  {L.  mu~  valuable  Various  breeds  are  known,  but  the 
Talis)  nms  over  the  walls  in  Mediterranean  differences  are  not  very  great.  The  wool  is  used 
cities.  among  the  native  Indians  for  the  manufacture 

12.  Gerrhosauridip. —  African  lizards  inter-  of  textile  fabrics.  The  skin  is  made  into  leather. 
mediate  between  Lacertida  and  Scincida.  The  dried  dung-  is  used  for  fuel,  and  the  milk 

13.  ScincidtB. —  Pleurodont,  viviparous  liz-  is  also  employed  as  an  article  of  native  diet, 
ards,  with  feebly  nicked,  scaly  tongue.  They  When  irritated  these  animals  have  the  habit 
live  in  sandy  ground,  where  they  make  burrows  of  kicking  at  their  adversaries,  and  they  also 
in  which  they  retreat  The  limbs  are  in  some  eject  the  food  when  undergoing  re-mastication 
groups  reduced.  The  family  contains  about  ^xi  in  the  mouth,  along  with  quantities  of  saliva, 
species  distributed  all  over  the  world.  See  Lluielly,  la-ncth'II,  Wales,  a  seaport  town 
Skink.  of    Carmarthenshire,    on    the    Burry,    14    miles 

The  following  five  families  have  become  de-  southeast   of   Carmarthen.     It   is   the   outlet   for 

graded  on  account  of  their  burrowing  instincts:  the  products  of  o  great  mining  district,  with  ex- 

(14)  Anelytropids,  worm-like,  legless  lizards  of  tensive  collieries,   iron-foundries,   copper  works, 

the  tropics;    (15)    Dibamida,  of   Malay   Archi-  tin-plate  works,  and  lead  and  silver  works.     The 

pelago;    (16)    Anjellida,   worm-like   lizards   of  trade  is  facilitated  by  commodious  docks  and 

California,    limbs    entirely    absent;    (17)    Am~  ample     harbor    accommodation.      Pop.     about 

phisbanida,  worm-like  blind,  burrowing  lizards  25,000. 

which    burrow    like    earthworms,    especially   in         Llano     Estacado,    Ia'n«    Ss-ta-ka'do     or 

ants  nests  and  manure  heaps.    Chirotei  of  Mex-  Staked   Plain    Texas     ar    extensive   plateau 

ico  and  California  has  the  fore^limbs  remaining;  fonnjng  oart  of  the  Great  Plains  of  the  eastern 

Amfhisbana    in  tropical  America,  lives  in  ants  si^pe  ^f  ^^  Ro^^y  Mountains,  east  of  the  Pecos 

nests.     See  Amphisb«Na.    .     ,         .  ,  River,  in  northwestern  Texas  and  eastern   New 

,      (18)  PygoJodirf^.—  Snakfr-hkc  lizards;  fore-  Mexico.     It  has  an  area  exceeding  40,000  square 

legs  absent;  hind-legs   a   pair   of   scaly  flaps;  miles,  and  is  dry  and  almost  woodless;  water  is 

Australasia.  obtained   by   boring.     In   the   north   the   plateau 

Sub-order  3.  Chamaleontes. — Old-World  sau-  Ji^s  a  general  elevation  of  about  $/xx>  feet,  but 

rians,  with  compressed  body  and  prehensile  tail;  in   the   south   is   not  over    1,000  feet   high,   the 

tongue  club-shaped  and  capable  of  being  pro-  steep  escarpments  or  palisades  on  all  sides  hav- 

truded  to  a  distance  equal  to  the  length  of  the  jng  suggested  its  Spanish  title. 
body;  two  digits  of  the  feet  are  permanently  op-  Llanos,  la'nos  or  lya'nos,  the  name  given 

posed   to   three;    head    crested;    eye-balls    very  ;„  ^j,^  northern  part  of  South  America,  particu- 

krge   and   movable  on   the   two   sides   indepen-  jg^,     ;„  Colombia  and  Venezuela,  to  vast  plains, 

dcntlj;  of  each  other;  capacity  for  changing  color  ^y^^^^    entirely   level,   and    interrupted   only   at 

conspicuous.    See  Chamklh)n.  intervals  by  detached  elevations,  called  in  Span- 

For    information    on    this    group    consult:  jsh,  mesas.    The  superficial  area  of  the  llanos  is 

&dow,    'Amphibia   and   Reptiles'    (igca);   the  egtimated  at  300,000  square  miles;  they  extend 

(Royal'  and  'Standard'  Natural  Histories;  and  {„^   jhe   delta    of  the   Orinoco    inland   to   the 

Boulenger  s  'Catalogue  of  Lizards  m  the  Bnt-  Yapnra.  a  tributary  of  the  Amazon.    A  large 

ish  Museum'   (1885-7)-  portion    of   them    is   sandy   and    without   mudi 

Lla'ma,    one    domesticated    form    (often  vegetation,  except  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers 

specifically  distinguished  as     Lama  giama  .  of  and  during  the  wet  season.    At  this  period  great 

the  huanaco   (q.v.),  the  other  being  the  wool-  stretches  are  inundated  to  the  depth  of  12  to 

bearing   Alpaca    (q.v.).     It   is    larger   than   the  ^5   feet,   awmg  to  the  rivers  overflowing  their 

wild  huanaco   (about   3   feet  at  tbe  shoulder),  banl«.    The   villages   must,   therefore,   be   built 

and  may  be  white,  brown,  black,  or  variegated  °^  the  elevated  ground.    Considerable  portions 

with  patches   of   all  three  colors.    This  animal  are  covered  with   forest;   m  the  grassy  regions 

was   domesticated   long   before   the   era   of   the  f«at  herds  of  cattle  pasture.     Not  including  the 

Incas.    When    the    Spaniards    conquered    Peru  forest  section,  nor  any  of  the  foothills  of  the 

they  found  hundreds  of  thousands   in  use  as  Andean  Cordillera,  the  llanos  of  the  northern 

riding   animaU    and    beasts   of   burden    in   the  part  of  South  America  would  coyer  only  about 

southern  part  of  the  country;  and  as  they  were  150/100  square  miles.     The  inhabitants  of  these 

the  only  domestic  ungulate  of  the  kind  in  South  Plams  are  called  Llaneros.     They  are  a  hardy, 

America  their  importance  was  very  great.     The  vigorous  race,  proud  of  their  descent  from  the 

Spanish   conquerors  adopted  llamas   as  burden-  fi"*  Spanish  colonists    although  their  mode  of 

beasts,   and   soon   long   strings,   in   charge   of   a  'i'e   resembles   more   that   of   the   Indians   than 

few  native  drivers,  were  passing  back  and  forth  t^t,  <>'  '"«""  boasted  ancestors.     Farther  to  the 

between  the  mountain  mines  and  the  coast,  laden  south  such  plains  are  called  Pampas, 
■with  ore  or  bullion  or  with   supplies,  a  proper  Llanquihue,  lyan-ke'wa,  a  lake  in  the  prov- 

burden  not  exceeding  120  pounds,  which  may  be  ince  of  the  same  name,  in  Chile,  South  America, 

carried  about  12  miles  a  day.    Until  toward  the  Largest  lake  in  Chile;  nearly  circular  in  form, 

middle  of  the  19th  century  this  remained  almost  about  30  miles  in  length  and  the  same  in  width, 

the  only  means  of  carriage  in  the  Cordilleras,  It  is  a  deep  lake,  with  only  very  small  inlets; 
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I.  Uraniscodon  umbra.  2.  Teju  or  Tupinambis. 

3-  Surinam  ametva.  4.  Gila  Monster  or  Helodertiift. 
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l.iorente,  Juan  Aatonlo  Don,  hoo-an'  an-  (>9>»)t  on  account  erf  the  hirtoT;  and  workings 

tA'ne-a  d6n  lyfi-rin'ta,  Spanish  historian:  b,  <*'  compulsory  arbitration  in  New  Zealand;  and 

Rincon  de  Soto.  Andalusia,  30  March  1756;  4.  'Newest  England*   (igoo).    He  made  the  labor 

Madrid  5  Feb.   18*3.    He  studied  theoiogy  at  <l""'i<«>  h'S  special  field  of  research,  and  was 

Tarn^ona  and  Madrid,  was  ordained  priest  in  *^  advocate   of   co-operation   and   a  believer   in 

1770 ;  was  doctor  in  canon  law,  chancellor  of  the  sooalistic  —  or,    a«    he   called.it,    democratic  — 

University   of  Toledo;   was   commissary   of  the  control  of  mdustry,  to  which  he  maintained  that 

Inquisition    at    Logrono    in    I7«S,    and    general  *o='al  evolutmn  was  leading.     He  possessed  the 

secretary  of  the  Inquisition  at  Madrid  in   1789.  POwer  of  presenting  economK:   facta  in  an   un- 

He  was  oomraissioned  in  J793  to  draw  up  plans  V?'^"^,     mterestmg      manner,      especially      bis 

for  a  general   reform  of  the  prt>cedure  of  the  'Wealth  against  CommMi wealth,'   though  com- 

court     His  greatest  work  is  the   "Critical  His-  P"^«  "9™  =0^"^  records  and  other  official  docu- 

tory    of    the    Spanish    Inqnisition>     (1815-17),  ments,   is  written  with  a  force  and  vividneai 

which,   however,   has   no   authoritative   standing  ^'"^  S'"^  '*  ^«1  literary  quality, 
among  scholars.    He  wrote  also  "Memoirs  Re- 
lating to  the  History  of  the  Spanish  Revolution'  Lloyd,  John  Uri,    American    chemist    and 

(1815-19).  author:   b.   West   Bloomfield,  N-   Y.,   19  April 

Lloyd,  !oid,  Charlea  Harford,  English  mu-  '849.     He  was  educated  in  private  schools;  be- 

■ician:  b.  Thombury,  Gloucestershire,  1849.    He  ^me  professor  of  pharmacy  at  the  Cincinnati 

displayed  musical  talent  early,  and  at  10  wa«  (^Hege  of  pharmacy,  ^d  held  that  position  nil 

organist    of    Rangeworthy    Church,    and    after  1887.    He  has  been  professor  of  ^emistty  in  tlw 

1863    studied    music    with    Barrett    of    Bristol,  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  since  187^,  and  is  now 

confining  his  attention   ahnost  entirely  to   Bach  its    president ;    and    is    aaeomte    editor    of   the 

and  Beethoven,   He  was  graduated  from  Oxford,  'Phantiaceutical  Review  |  the    Eclectic  Medical 

where  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Stainer,  Journal,'   and  the   "Medical  Gleaner.'     He  has 

and  definitely  determined  to  make  music  his  call-  ^^%  ^S^"^  "'V"^'"^^  the  d.alecL  superstitions. 

ing.    He  condncted  the  Gloucester  musical  festi-  ^nd  folk-lore  of  northern  Kentucky,  is  a  qjera- 

TaU  of  1877  and  1880,  was  organist  of  Glouce»-  ^er  of  many  societies,  contributor  to  chemical 

ter  cathedral  in   1876  and  of  Oxford  cathedral  ^^  pharmaceutral  journals,   and  has   written: 

in   1882.     Since  1892  he  has  been  precentor  and  >"??"?*'?  ^P*  c  !S.'?'",^o   \     I'll    n*T"?  j"' 

musical  instructorat  Eton.    Amobg  important  *AP"1''^*,=  ^^ -L'^Si'  "The  Right  Side 

ODmpositions  of  his  are  the  cantatas  of   ^Hero  f^.  C?''    O^W)  '/.f  ""Bt"'>7  J*"  the  Pike' 

and  Leander'  ;   "The  Song  of  Balder'  ;  <Andr*  (1900)  :  'Warwick  of  the  Knobs'   (1901)  ;  "Red 

meda*;  'Alcestis';  "Songof  Judgmcsnt*;  *L<»g-  "'j"'./!-^^);    a?\,'n  collaboratiem,    'Drugs 

beard's  Saga.'     He  has  also  written  many  can-  and    Medicines    of    North    America'     (18B4) ; 

tides  and  anthems  for  the  church,  glees,  madri-  'Kmff's    Araerigjn    Disoensatory  >    with    Kmg 

gals,  and  part  songs,  choruses,  etc..  and  Several  ^'^=-'9°°)  j/^l^'J^;  ^eir  History  and  Prcp- 

inst^umenUl  pieces.  T»^)       ^'^^ '  "^    '°    Pharmacy' 

Lloyd,  Curtia  Gat«,  American  myedogist;  '■*''3S^ 

'Drogi  and  Mriidti.!  of  North  Amtric..'     Mr.  Ptnniylv.m.  State  College  .n  iSga.    Smee  then 

"1?<^drff  Sff'iSllnS.' American  city  editor  since  .897.     He  h.s  contributed  many 

pt»wright:  b-  New  York  1851  ;  d.  Weehawken,  historical   sketches   and   short   stories   to   maga- 

»I    T     fTOn     Hp  wax  a  SroHiir  nf  K    n    T  lovd  zmes,    and    has    also    published    '  Ine    Lhronic 

S/j.T.  ^.  1^d„.t.d  S  ?L  Mieji  of  l^if  (1*0)1  ~i  >A  Drone  ««!  .  D™»1..r> 

New  York,  and  became  a  member  of  the  staff  of  (ipoD- 
the  New  York  TTitmne.     As  a  correspondent  at 

Albany  in  187S  he  was  prominent  in  exposing  Lloyd's,  an  incorporated  firm  engaged  in 
the  canat  ring.  He  was  tfie  author  of  four  marine  insurance  in  London,  or  otherwise  eon- 
plays:  'For  Congress'  (1883)';  Ibe  Woman  nected  with  shipping,  having  rooms  in  the  Lon- 
Hatcr>  (1885);  "The  Dominies  Dat^ter'  ^on  Royal  Exchange.  Members  are  admitted 
(1887);  'The  Senator'  (1889).  by  subscription,  and  the  affairs  of  the  institu- 
Lloyd,  Henry  Demares^  American  writer  tion  are  conducted  by  a  committee.  Reports 
on  economics:  b.  New  York  r  May  1847;  d.  28  are  received  daily  from  all  foreign  ports,  and 
Sept.  1903.  He  was  graduated  from  Columbia  this  information  is  posted  in  the  common  or 
University;  lectured  on  political  economy  in  merchants'  room.  Besides  this,  there  are  other 
'New  York  schools;  studied  law.  and  was  ad-  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  underwriters  and  for 
'mitted  to  the  bar  in  l86g.  In  1872  he  went  to  ship-auctions,  a  librarj',  restaurant,  etc.  Lloyd's 
Chicago,  where  he  was  employed  on  the  Chicago  list,  containing  shipping  reports,  is  published 
Tribune  till  1885,  the  latter  part  of  the  time  as  daily,  and  vanious  other  pnblications  relating  to 
a  member  of  the  editorial  staff.  His  later  life  shipping  are  also  issued.  Lloyd's  Registry  is 
was  devoted  to  writing.  Hia  publications  in-  an  independent  association  for  the  classification 
elude:  *A  Strike  of  Millionaires  against  Miners,  of  shipping  according  to  character  and  efficiency. 
the  Story  of-  Spring  Valley'  <i^) ;  'Wealth  Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping  is  issued  annually, 
against  Commonwealth'  (1894),  a  history  of  and  the  society  maintains  a  large  staff  of  sut- 
the  gro^rth  and  methods  of  the  Standard  Oil  veyers,  who  inspect  and  report  upon  vessels 
Company;  <Labor  Copartnership'  (1899),  notes  both  when  built  and  afterward.    Onginalty  the 


of  visits  to  various  co-operative  shops  and  farms     London    underwriters    met    at    Lloyd's    Coifee--,  \.-, 


in  Great  Britain ;  "A  Country  without  Strikes'    hous^  hence  the  name. 


LLOYD'S  BONDS —  LOBBY 

Lloyd's  Bonda,  in  England,  from  1850  to  at  Kazan  in  1826,  but  later  wrote  several  treat- 

1870  a  well  known  contmercial  security ;  mostly  ises  on  the  subject.    He  also  wrote  a  treatise  <m 

imtruments  under  the  seal  of  a  railway  or  other  Algebra    ^Kazan    1834)    and  contributed  many 

such   company   admitting   the   indebtedness   of  other    articles    on    mathematics.    His   complete 

the    company    to    a    specified    amount,    with    a  works  were  edited  by  Jaoischcvsky   (1870)   and 

covenant  to  pay  such  amount  with  interest  within  have  been   translated   by  several  writers.    His 

a  stated  time.    These  companies  had  generally  collection  of  geometrical  writings  was  published 

statutory  authority  to  borrow  only  when  a  cer-  in  Lanzan  in   1883,  the  first  volume  containing 

tain  amount  (usually  the  whole)  of  their  capital  Russian  articles  only,  and  the  second  and  last 

had  been  subscribed  and  a  specified  portion  paid  volume  containing  the  French  and  German  arti- 

up;   their   power  of  borrowing  must  also   be  cjes.    For  his  geometry  consult:     'New   Prin- 

exercised  with  (he  sanction  of  a  general  meet-  ciples  of  Geometry  with  Complete  Theory  of 

ing.     Such    restrictions    were    severely    felt    by  Parallels,*  translated  by  Halstcd  {Austin,  Taaa, 

companies  whose  works  were  being  constructed.  1897). 

A  barrister,  J.  H.  Lloyd,  relieved  the  companies  Lobby,  The,  a  class  of  persons  who  seek 

from   this  embarrassment  by  taking  advantage  to  influence  legislation  outside  of  the  regular 

of  the  fact  that  companies,  though  prevented  in  legislature.     The  term  was  originally  applied  to 

such  cases  from  borrowing,  could  contract  debts  the  waiting-rooms  of  legislative  halls,  and  then 

in  any  other  way,  and  acknowledge  their  obliga-  to   those   persons   who   frequented   these   rooms 

tions  in  various  form.^.     He  introduced  a  form  in  for  the  purpose  of  interviewing  legislators  wWi 

which     such    acknowledgments    would    become  a  view  to  influencing  their  votes.     The  lobby  in- 

almost  as  binding  on  the  grantors  as  a  statutory  dudes  both  those   who  are  regularly   employed 

debenture,  and  so  become  sufficiently  marketable,  in  the  work,  and  those  who  on  particular  occa- 

Load  Line,  a   line  drawn  upon  the  side  of  sions  wish  to  promote  or  oppose  some  specific 

a  ship  to  indicate  when  she  is  properly  loaded,  legislation.    All    large  corporations    and    firms 

or   if  overloaded.    This   is  quite   essential,   as  have  regular  paid  lobbyists  at  Washington  and 

many  vessels  are  lost  at  sea,  the  result  of  over-  at  State  capitals  where  legislation  is  likely  to 

loading.    The  abbreviations  used  in  designating  affect  their  interests.    Women  aa  well  as  men 

the  load  line  are  as  follows :  are  employed   as  lobbyists,   and   are   said   to  be 

—^                          ,     .  vary  successful.     The  lobby  is  not  in  theory,  nor 

is::    .u^^rSUd.U«  '"dilr'oSi.  necessarily  in  practice    a  corrupting  agency.     It 

S..  Buoioier.  nwy  furnish  an  entirely  legitimate  and  desirable 

W.,    winiir.  method  of  giving  legislators  neeessaiy  informa- 

be,  and  otten  ts,  the  means  of  obtaming  iegisla- 

These  marks  are  painted  on  iron  or  steel  ships,  tioa  in  die  interests  of  a  few  without  regard  to 

and  cut  into  the  wood  on  wooden  vessels.  the  public  good.    The  methods  of  the  lobby  dif- 

Loadstar.   See  Lodesiak.  ***■  '"'**'  *''*  character  of  the  lobbyist  and  of 

.      Loan,  anything  lent  or  given  to  another  t'iS^^*^IJTJ^^^'^  t'^'''  Jl*"^  ^'°^  P^" 

n-    ..^..^tj.,.,    ™r    .-...>«    «-   7.,  _— t      I™    u™  legitimate  presentation  of  facts  and  argument  in 

comomed  in  th.  n.e.  .,  provisions  or  money:  ;?',"■*'  "P'"!"!?"  »*  "";  ?T'i'?- '."''  "S 

the  luter  to  the  io.i  oi  ?ueh  .ttieles  ..  mnsi  S    '."S"'°"'j    ^%  JJ""  "'   '■.¥"'1'   "f 

be    individtiaily    returned    to    the    lender.    The  Sn^l'i       J  Si        'SfJ"",*;'*  T^"  ''■: 

aeknowledgment  of  i  lo.n  of  money  may  be  t"  £j'f'„S  i      <    *S'.°<    ''S'^'"'"'  " 

To  if  £■! "  '""''■ ' """"""  °*  "  "  S'.h?Te£i°l'ST,;e'l'Lf  rSTS 

■      ■  '^'  ■''  sometimes  the  most  dangerous  lobbyists.    The 

Lobachersky,   or   Lobalchnnky,    Nicolu  dangers  of  the   lobby   are  due  to  ^ree  chief 

Ivanovitch,  Russian  mathematician;  b,  Maka-  causes:     (i)    the  large   number  of  special   and 

reif.  Nyni-Novgorod,  1793 ;  d,  24  Feb.  1856.    He  private  bills,  all  of  which  can  not  be  fully  co»- 

entered  the  University  of  Kazafi  in  1807,  com-  sideied  at  the  regular  sessions;   (a)   the  system 

pleted   his   course  of   study  in   5   years,  became  of  referring  all  bills  to  committees,  and  accept- 

assistant  professor  of  mathematics  in  1814,  and  ing,  as  a  rule,  the  report  of  the  committee,  so 

extraordinary  professor  in  1816.    In  1823  he  be-  that  the  lobbyist  has  practically  but  few  men  to 

came  ordinary  professor  and  retained  the  chair  deal   with;    (3)    the  secrecy   which   attends  the 

until  1S46,  when  he  fell  into  disfavor.    Unlike  work  of  the  lobby,  giving  die  public  no  effective 

many  professional  men,  he  was  a  good  business  means  of  knowing  or  dealing  with  its  evils.     To 

man  and  his  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  oppose  the  grosser  evils  of  the  lobby  both  Fed- 

university     was     marked     by     many    beneficial  eral   and    State   laws   attach   heavy   penalties   to 

changes.    He  organized  the  force  of  teachers,  giving  or  taking  a  bribe  for  legislation.    Many 

__j     studied    architecture,    so   that    when  of  the  States  also  have  lessened  the  number  of 


sands  of  dollars.    He  wrote  his  Pang£ometrie  in  cases.    Massachusetts  has  sought  to  lessen  the 

i855>  givii^  the   result   of  his   long  years  of  secrecy  by  requiring  every  promoter  of  a  law  in 

geometrical  studies  and  presented  it  to  the  uni-  the  interest  of  others  to  be  registered,  with  the 

versify.    He  was  one  of  the  first  thinkers  to  ap-  name  and  address  of  his  employer  and  a  staber 

ply  a  critical  treatment  to  the  Euclidean  princi-  ment  .of  the  matter   on   which  lie  is  employed, 

pies  of  geometry.    He  gave  bis  first  contribution  This  law  has  had  the  effect  of  giving  legal  «anc- 

to  the   theor7ol>f  hyper-gewnetry  in  a  lecture  tion  to  the  lobbyist's  work,  improvliv  ue  char- 
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acter  of  flie  lobbj^sts,  and  of  lessening',  thoogh  were   famous    for  their   extensive   deposits   of 

not  entirely  preventing,  the  evils  attending  se-  g:aano,  which  have  been  depleted. 

T^r^Jl  <T^^^hhL^/i>lt^Z>-  ^-  ^^'  To  the  first  belong  the  coiiiion  European  and 

Tanner,  <The  Lobby  and  Public  Men.'  American    lobsters    (Womarw    goMM^rus   and 

Lobelia,  a  genus  of  annual  and  perennial  americaHits) .     Nephropi   differs   chiefly   in  pos- 

herbs  and  a  few  sub-shiubs  of  the  order  Lobe-  sessin^  ig,  iiutead  of  20,  pairs  of  cilis,  and  its 

liacex,    closd:^    allied    to    the    harebells.    More  most  important   species   is   the   Norwegian   lob- 

than  200  species  are  distributed  throughout  the  ster    {N.    narvegicus).     To    Palinurus    belongs 

temperate  and  tropical  zones,  especially  in  damp  the   rock-lobster    or  marine   crayfish    {P.   vui- 

soils.    They  are  characterized  by  alternate,  usu-  garis)  of  Europe,  as  well  as  some  tropical  spe- 

ally  narrow  leaves  and  two-lipped  tubular  flow-  cies,  all  of  which  differ  from  the  common  lob- 

ers   {three  petals   forming  one  lip  and  two  the  ster  in  the  absence  of  the  large  claws,  while  they 

ether),  arranged  in  terminal  racemes.     Several  possess  long  rigid  antennae  and  spiny  shells.     A 

of  the  species  are  highly  prized  as  garden  plants,  large   and   handsome   species   of   this   group   is 

the  best  known  being  the  cardinal-flower  (q.v.),  abundant  in  West  Indian  waters. 
the  great  lobelia  (Z..  sypkUatica),  both  common  The    American    lobster   is    found    along   the 

natives  in  marshy  grounds  and  along  streams ;  western   Atlantic  coast  from  Delaware  to  Lab- 

L.   erinus,  a   favorite   African  plant   for  edging  rador;  from  the  shore  to  a  depth  of  100  fath- 

flower  beds;  and  I,.  ^w/fi^MJ,  a  Mexican  species,  cms.    It  is    most  abundant  on   the  shores   of 

which  like  the  first  named  has  brilliant  red  flow-  Maine  and  Nova  Scotia  and  uncormnon  on  the 

ers.    The  other  two   generally   have   blue   bios-  New  Jersey   coast     Though  living  amid  a   va- 

soms.     They  are  all  of  simplest  culture.     Some  riely  o(  surroun dingus,  the  lobster  prefers  rocky 

species   have   been   used    in   medicine,   and   one  bottoms,   on   which   it  reaches   the  greatest  size 

common  species,  L.  inllala,  is  called  Indian  to-  and   abundance,   probably   a   direct   result   of   a 

bacco  because  its  dried  leaves  were  extensively  more  plentiful  food  supply.    Like  many  fishes, 

smoked  b^  the  southern  Indians,  who  enjoyed  but  to  a  much  less  degree,  the  lobster  is  mi- 

the  narcotic  effect  in  spite  of  the  bitter  flavor,  gratory,  moving  into  shallow  water  in  the  spring 

Lobelin,  lobclacrin  and  lobelic  acid  are  organic  and   returning   to   greater   depths   as   the   water 

derivatives.  grows  colder  in  the  fall.    This  habit,  however, 

Lobengula,  16-beng-gOO'la,  king  of  the  '^  ^^T  (ar  from  being  universal  and  many  lob- 
Maubeles  (see  Matabbxland)  :  b,  aEout  1833;  ""'^  "'J^'"  in  shallow  waters  throughout  the 
d.  1894.  He  was  a  son  of  MosUikatse,  whom  he  V^^-  The  food  of  the  lobster  wnsists  of  all 
succeeded  in  187ft  Fixing  his  capital  at  Bula-  '""ds  of  amnjals,  both  living  and  dead,  and  to  a 
wayo  (q.v.)  he  made  himself  a  powerful  op-  'ess  extent  of  vegetable  matter,  the  indigestible 
ponent  of  Western  civilization,  and  prohibited  P^^^  o*  which  are  regurgitated.  At  times  they 
his  people,  on  pain  of  death,  from  accepting  are  cannibalistic.  Although  so  well  protected 
Christianity.  After  years  of  diplomatic  rffort,  by  their  hard  shells,  powerful  claws,  and  bur- 
following  the  discovery  of  gold  in  his  domains,  rowing  habits,  lobsters  have  many  enemies  be- 
Great  Britain,  by  treaty  in  1888,  acquired  sides  man.  The  most  important  of  these  are 
suzerainty  over  his  kingdom,  and  in  1800  the  bottom-feeding  fishes,  such  as  the  cod,  taiilog, 
British  South  African  Company  obtained  from  skate  and  dogfish,  whkb  destroy  great  numbers 
him  permission  to  settle  in  Mashbnaland  (q.v.),  of  young  lobsters  when  2  to  6  inches  long,  >a 
paying  him  a  stipulated  rent  After  preparing  well  as  the  egg-bearing  females  and  moulting 
to  hold  the  country  and  work  the  gold  mines,  adults.  During  the  free-swimming  larval  stages 
the  company  provoked  the  enmity  of  Loben-  great  numbers  probably  fall  a  prey  to  sur> 
gula,  who  began  a^nst  the  English  a  war  face-feeding  fishes  like  the  menhaden  and  her- 
which  resulted  in  his  disastrous  defeat,  after  ring,  thou^  little  direct  proof  of  this  exists, 
shocking  slaughter  of  his  men  by  Maxim  guns.  The  number  of  eggs  produced  by  a  female  lob- 
Bulawayo  was  taken,  and  Lobengula  ficd.  Dur-  ster  varies  from  3,000  to  nearly  loofioo,  accord- 
ing his  flight  he  ambuscaded  and  killed  Maj.  ing  to  the  size  and  age  of  the  animal,  maturity 
Wilson  and  a  British  detachment,  but  the  con-  being  attained  at  an  age  of  3  or  J  years  and  s 
test  ended  with  his  own  death.  len^  of  about  8  to  12  inches.    The  great  m«- 

Loblolly  Bmy,   or  Tan   Bay,   an  elegant  jonty  (about  four  fifths)  lay  their  eggs  during 

pyramidal  shrub  or  tree  {Gordonia  UufoHthtu)  the  summer,  the  remainder  during  the  fall  and 

of  the   tea    family,    which   covers   considerable  winter,  and  it  is  probable  that  each  female  lays 

tracts  of  swampy  coast  along  the  Gulf  of  Mex-  once  in  two  years.    After  extrusion  the  eggs  ate 

ico.    It  is  a  handsome  tree,  sometimes  50  or  60  borne  on  the  appendages  attached  to  the  lower 

feet  tall,  with  evergreen  leaves  and  large  white  side  of  the  abdomen  or  tail  of  the  female,  where 

fragrant  flowers.    Its  bark  is  used  in  tanning.  they    remain    undergoing   a    slow    development 

Loboc  19-b6k'    Philippines,  a  pueblo   of  ^l  \°  "  "  i™"'!"^.  'T««J  °f  "'ffJH^l'"!"! 

the  province  of  Boi,ol,  situated  in  the  southern  ^^^,^""2?"  ^Tw^  l^  "^T  ni'L«\*'^'°,^^ 

part'^of  the  province  on  the  Socar-Viiar-Loay  If^J  .^^T^^tl^  ^^  *^%^r^.^-^r^-^..  ZV^^ 

Vf^V^ia«n'rJro,^n^al'cW^^^^  farvt/^hL'^ntltrs  or'^UmeTw^h'^^:! 

««\if/™S^«Sn;)ln,Sthr,S«f    K^^  spending  changes  in  form  and  c<;ior.    By  this 

on  the  road  leading  from  the  coast.  Pop.  10,200.  ,r;^  -^  ^^^  assumed  the  form  of  the  adult  and  is 

Lobos,  IQ'bos,  or  Seal  Islands,  Peru,  three  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long.    Tt  now 

islands  in  the  Pacific,  12  miles  ^rom  the  main-  sinks  to  the  bottom  and  burrows  into  the  gravel 

land,  so.  named  from  the  Spanish  lobo,  "seal,*  or  hides  in  rock  Crevices  near  shore.    At  the 

large   nmnbers   frequenting  the   islands.    They  end  of  the  first  year  it  is  about  4  or  s  inchf-  ' 
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lon^  and  has  moulted  from  14  to  1?  times,  after  constituents,  what  should  be  the  majority  neces- 
which  growth  is  much  less  rapid  and  moulting  sary  to  vote  the  abolition  of  licenses,  and 
less  ffequent.  The  fate  of  growth  varies  greatly  whether  the  trade  thus  affected  should  receive 
according  to  the  food  supply  and  other  condi-  compensation  or  not,  are  points  not  as  yet  satis- 
tions,  but  a  lobster  of  10  or  12  inches  is  about  factorily  settled.  This  principle  operates  in  sey- 
5  years  old.  A  great  age  and  stie  arc  sometimes  eral  localities  in  the  United  States  with  varying 
attained,  individuals  weighing  upward  of  40  success  from  the  prohibition  or  temperance 
pounds  being  recorded,  though  even  25  pounds  point  of  view.  Local  opiion  in  the  States  of 
IS  very  rarely  reached.  Maine  and  Kansas  has  resulted  in  restricted  laws 
The  toothsomeness  of  the  American  lobster  governing  the  liquor  traffic,  ^tany  small  (owns 
was  early  recognised  and  a  regular  fishery  has  and  villages  ha-ve  adopted  local  option  with  more 
existed  on  the  Massachusetts  coast  for  nearly  a  or  less  satisfactory  results.  The  words  "local 
century.  Owing  to  a  rapidly  extending  deple-  option'  had  their  origin  with  the  temperance  re- 
tion  of- the  fishing-grounds  and  a  consequent  formers  who  have  sought  to  secure  power  and 
diminution  in  the  size  and  number  of  lobsters,  authority  enabling  them  to  regulate  the  liquor 
the  centre  of  the  fishery  has  shifted  northward,  traffic,  either  by  maintaining  unchanged,  in- 
first  to  Maine  and  then  to  the  British  provinces,  creasing,  diminishing,  or  wholly  suppressing  the 
The  lobster  fisheries  of  the  United  States  in  houses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
1.901  employed  4,3^  persons.  4.tSi  vessels  and  Lo^t,  Lomond.  See  LosiOND,  LoCH. 
boats  and  208,503  lobster-pots,  representing  an  ' 
investment  of  $1,668,060,  nearly  three  fifths  of  t-ochlwen.  See  Levkn,  Loch. 
which  is  credited  to  Maine.  The  yield  was  Lock,  a  mechanical  appliance  used  for 
15.767.741  pounds,  valued  at  ¥1.390,579,  of  which  fastening  doors,  chests,  etc..  generally  opened 
12,346,430  pounds  were  taken  m  Maine.  After  by  a  key;  or  more  broadly  speaking,  a  lock  is 
about  1885  the  yield  declined  steadily,  but  tlia  a  bolt  guarded  by  an  obstacle,  and  controlled 
value  of  the  product  increased.  As  measures  by  a  key.  The  bolt  may  be  pivoted  or  rotary, 
toward  maintaining  the  lobster  supply,  laws  have  but  usually  slides;  the  key  generally  rotates, 
been  enacted  fixing  hues  for  the  possession  of  but  may  act  by  sliding  or  pushing;  the  obila- 
egg-bearing  lobsters  or  those  below  a  specified  f/c,  which  in  order  lo  operate  the  bolt  must 
minimum  size,  and  recourse  has  been  had  to  arti-  be  overcome  by  the  key,  may  be  of  the 
ficial  propagarion.  In  the  latter  practice  many  warded  (fixed)  .or  of  the  tnmbler  (movable) 
millions   of   eggs   are  annually   taken   from   the  types. 

bearing  lobsters,  artificially  hatched,  and  the  History.—  The  history  of  the  art  of  the  lock- 
larvje  distributed  by  the  fish  comaiissiong  of  smUh  is  probably  as  old  as  the  history  of 
the  United  States  and  the  British  Provinces,  civilization,  and  references  to  it  are  found  in 
In  1902  our  Bureau  planted  upward  of  the  early  literature  of  every  nation.  Wood 
8i,OOC^ooo  of  fry,  and  the  CanadiMi  government  was  undoubtedly  the  first  material  used  ir; 
operates  on  an  even  moVe  extensive  scale.  The  constructltin,  but  the  Egyptians  appear  to 
beneficial  result^  have  been  scarcely  apparent,  have,  at  an  early  date,  «ini>toyed  t^ass  and 
but  the  retent  successful  rearing  of  lobsters  be-  iron  also.  The-  Hebrews  and  Greeks  used 
yond  (he  larval  Stages  has  Introduced  a  more  crooked  keys,  with  ivory  or  wooden  handles, 
hopeful  outloolt.  The  methods  of  the  lobster  for  the  purpose  of  bolring'  or  unboltin; 
fishery  are  very  simple  and  uniform.  Use  is  doors.  Some  of  (he  modern  Greeks  still  em- 
made  of  a  trap  or  pot.  a  boX'Iike  affair  gener-  pl*'y  the  primitive  method  of  closing  doors 
ally  made  of  laths  placed  about  one  inch  apart,  from  the  inside  by  a  wooden  or  metallic  bar, 
and  with  a  funnel- shaped  opening  of  coarse  net-  attached  to  the  door  by  means  of  leather 
ting  placed  in  one  end.  The  pot  is  baited  with  strings  or  small  iron  chains;  woOd  or  iron 
otherwise  useless  fish,  weighted  with  stones,  and  keys,  made  in  the  shape  of  hooks  were  in- 
lowered  to  the  bottom  by  means  of  a  rope  lb  the  serted  Ihronuh  a  hole  in  the  door  and  by 
upper  end  of  which  a' buoy,  with  «ie  osvner's  turning  liftWup  the  bar  on  the  inside.  The 
private  mark  affixed,  is  attached.  The  pots  are  similarity  of  these  primitive  locks  rendered 
visited  daily,  and  the  lobsters,  which  after  en-  access  to  the  house  easy  and  soon  led  to  an 
tering  are  unable  to  find  their  waj  "out,  removed,  improvement  upon  the  method,  resulting  in 
They  are  kept  alive  in  ftoats  until  a  sufficient  the  so-called  Lacedfemonian  lock.  This  toct 
number  for  shipment  has  been  gathered.  Be-  was  improved,  but  of  the  workings  of  this 
sides  those  sold  in  the  shells,  large  quantities  of  lock  no  description  has  come  down  to  us, 
the  meat  are  canned,  particularly  at  Portland.  ■  Among  the  nations  of  antiqaity  lock-tnak- 
Consult'  especially  the  elaborate  account  of  >"«  made  little  progress  in  advance  of  what 
the  American  lobster  by  Herrick,  in  'Bulletin  had  been  done  by  the  Egyptians.  Even  the 
of  the  U,  S  Fish  Commission'  for  1895,  in  which  Romans,  who  exoolled  the  other  nations  of 
full  bibliographical  references  will  be  fotmd.  the  world  in  iron-work,  used  very  simple 
,  .  ,  „  locks,  resembling  those  of  the  modern 
Lob  worm.  See  Lucwo«>i.  Greek.  The  tumbler  lock  was  next  in  suc- 
Local  Government.  See  Municipal  Gov-  cession,  and  was  probably  first  invented  and 
KRNinMT.  used  by  the  Chinese.  In  this  lock  a  lever  or 
,  LoMl  Option,  or  local  control  of  the  slide  entered  a  notch  in  the  bolt,  which  could 
liouor  traffic ;  a  term  applied  to  the  principle  by  "°*  ^'  '""V'^  "". '?«  ^T^^^^a  k  ".u'"*'^?  '"' 
which  a  certain  maiority  of  the  inhabitants  or  *''*  ^'=y-  ^\'  viarded  lock,  used  by  the  Etrus- 
taxpayers  of  a  certain  locality,  town,  county  or  5""*'  ™"^  '"l^  "^'^'  f?,7^,  of  lock  which  came 
State,  may  decide  as  to  whether  any,  or  how  1"'°  senera!  use.  While  the  Roman  locks 
many,  pUces  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  ^^°"^  '?.*''«  same  description,  they  were  dis- 
shalf  exist  in  the  locality.  What  considerations  ""'^V^  different.  In  locking  and  unlocking 
should  determine  a  locality,  who  should  be  the  **"  ''*>'*  <'"'  ""*  *""''*  '  complete  revolution 
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aiid    consaquenUy     were    identical     with     the  out  in  1^5,  and  followed  later  by  the  Pillard, 

spring     locks     ai     modern     days.     Aiter     the  the  Homes,  the  Hall,  and  others. 

downCall   of   the    Roman    Empire,    lock-makii^  Warded    Loeks.—  In    the    majority    of    this 

took  on  an  unprecedeoteU  impulse,  owing  to  the  class  there  is  a  "back  spring"  or  dog,  the  feeling 

increased  danger   of   robbery,  and  human  in-  of  which,  wlwn  using  the  key,  resembles  that 

genuity    was    taxed    to    the    limit    to    provide  of  a  tumbler,  but  which  adds  nothing  to  the 

raeaM  for  the  safe-keeping  of  valuables.     About  security. 

itijo  a  fourth  type  of  lock,  the  Utter  or  dial  Lever  Tumbler  Loeks—Thtse  locks  may  coii- 
lock,  was  invented  by  M.  Regnier,  director  of  tain  several  tumblers,  the  number  of  key  changes 
the  Mosee  d'ArtiUerie  at  Paris,  and  these  four  usually  being  limited  to  from  13  to  24  and 
types  form  the  basis  for  the  majority  of  our  possibly  72,  while  ui  a  good  three-tumbler  lock 
ntoderu  locks.  of  this  style  as  many  as  from  200  to  500  key- 
Locks  were  first  manufactured  in  England  changes  are  possible.  Round,  barrel,  and  flat 
duringr   the    reign    of    Alfred    (A.D.    871-901),  keys  are   used. 

bat   no   substantial   improvement    in   their   con-  Cylinder    and    "Pin'Ttinibler"    LorAj.— The 

struction   was  made   till  the   latter   part   of  the  former  term  appUcs  to  locks  in  which  the  pin 

iSth  century.     These   improved  locks  were  the  tumbler    is    contained    in    a    cylinder    separate 

Barron,  first  patented  in  1778,  the  Bramah  lock,  from   the    lock    case ;    the   latter    is    apphed    to 

patented  in   1784 ;   these  were   followed  in   1818  those   wherein   the   pin   tumblers   are   contained 

by    the    Chubb,    and    later    by    the    American  in  the  lock  itself. 

Paraulopic  lock  of  Dav  &  Newell.    Of  those  Master-Keyed  Lockt.—A  series  of  locks  is 

then    manufactured,    this     latter    lock    became  said  to  be  "master- keyed"  when  so  constructed 

the   most    generally   used   for   safes   because    it  that  each  lock  can  be  operated  by  its  own  key, 

presented  the  least  possibility  of  being  picked,  which  fits  no  other  lock  of  the  series,  and  also 

but  this  lock  finally  succumbed  to  the  skill  of  by  another  key  which  will  operate  every  lode 

Linas    Yale,    Jr.,    an    American    inventor    (b.  in  the  entire  series.    Warded  locks  are  mastcr- 

1821;   d.    1868).    Yale   had   for   a   number   of  keyed  by  means  of  a  'skeleton'*  key,  with  the 

years  been  interested  in  and  had  patented  locks  bit  cirt  away  sufhciently  to  avoid  all  the  wards 

of    diverse   types    and    ingenious    construction,  in  all  of  the  locks  of  the  series.    Lerer-tumbler 

The    modern    combination    lock    was    then    nn-  locks  are  master-keyed  in  three  ways,  either  by 

known,  and  Yale's  earlier  inventions  related  to  providing  two  'gatings*  on  each  tumbler,  one 

locks  operated  by  keys,  but  great  security  was  of   which    is    brought   in   line    with    the   corre- 

obtained     by     making    the    "bit"    of    the    key  spending   "fence*   or   post   on   the   bolt   by   the 

changeable    at    will    and    also    detachable    from  change-k«y   and   the   other   by   the   master-key; 

the  handle,  so  that,  as  the  latter  was  rotated  by  providing  a  "litter,"  which,  when  actuated 

in    the    lock,    the    former    was    detached    and  by   the  master-key,   moves   the   tumbler*,  in  the 

carried    away    from    the   keyhole    to   a    remote  fflme  manner  as  does  the  change-key  when  the 

part  of  tlie  lock,  and  there  brought  into  contact  latter  acts  directly 'on  the  tumblers;  or  by  pro- 

With   the   tumblers   to   set   them   in   position   to  viding  a  set  of   secondary  levers,  which,  when 

permit   the   holt   to   move,   the   continued   rota-  operated  by  the  master-key,  move  the  primary 

lion  of  the  key  handle  then  operating  the  bolt  tumblers  in  the  game  manner  as  the  change-key 

and  returning  the  'bit"  to  the  key-hole  for  re-  which  acts  on  them  directly.    Pin-tumbler  locks 

moval.     Yale  then  perfected  the   dial  lock,   the  are   master-keyed   by   cuttinji:  each   pin   in   two 

improved   form   of   which   is   now   in   universal  places,  or  by  encircling  the  plug  (which  contains 

use  m  America  for  safes  and  vaults,  and  which,  the  key-way)   with  a  larger  annular  plug.'  thus 

as   now   made,  is  proof  against  picking  by  any  providing    two    points    at   which    each    tumbler 

methods   thus   far   discovered.  may  be   set  to   permit   the  plug  to  rotate,  and 

Mr.  Yale's  most  important  invention,  brought  utilizing  one  set  of  these  points  for  the  t;hange- 

out  in  i860  to  1E64,  was  the  key  lock  universally  key  and  the  other  set  for  the  master-key, 

known  as  the  Yale  lock,  the  United  States  pat-  Time  or  ChrOKometer  Locks.—  In  these  the 

ents   for   which   were   issued   on   29   Jan.    1861,  mechanism    is   actuated   by   clock-work,   and   is 

and  27  June  1865.    This  combination  of  a  flat  used,   in   connection  with   the  heavy  boh  woHt 

key   and   revolving   "plug"   has   almost   entirely  of  a  safe  door,  to  prevent  the  unlocking  of  the 

superseded  the  crude  and  bulky  lock,  of  indiffer-  latter  except  upon  (he  hour  at  which  the  clock 

cnt   security  and   inferior   workmanship,   which  is  set.     There  are  generally  three  chronometer 

was    opened    by   a    round   key,   and    the   intro-  movements,  each  of  which  will  of  itself  actuate 

duction    of    the    Yale    or    cylinder    type    com-  the  lock,  so  that  should  one  or  two  be  disabled 

pletely  revolutionized  the  art  *)f  lock-making  in  or  inoperative,  the  other  will  open  Ihe  door  at 

America.  the    time    indicated.     In    connection    with    the 

Yale's    inventions  led   to   the   dial    lock   of  time  lock  an  automatic  bolt  operating  device  is 

James  Sargent,  but  as  the  user  of  both  of  these,  often  used. 

the  Yale  and  the  Sargent,  could  be  coerced  Dial  or  Coiubination  /.ocia.—- These  con- 
to  open  them,  the  inventors  turned  their  at-  sist  essentially  of  a  bolting  mechanism  guarded 
tention  to  irakin?  the  only  lock  which  is  ab-  by  a  set  of  changeable  tumblers  or  wheels,  and 
solutely  unaasaikble  —  the  time-lock.  This  was  actuated  by  a  spindle  passing  through  the  door, 
first  suggested  in  iSji  by  an  Enirlishman,  provided  on  the  outer  end  with  a  graduated 
William  Rutherford ;  in  1857  Holbrook  &  Fish  dial,  by  rotating  which  in  a  certain  manner  the 
ol  the  United  States  devised  another,  but  the  tumblers  can  be  set  and  the  lock  be  (^erated. 
first,  snccMiful  time-locfas  put  on  the  market  Lock-Making. —  The  first  lodts  made  in 
Were  the  Sargent  and  Yale  Hmfr-lodca.  brought  this    country    naturally    were    patterned    after 
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those  made  in  Europe,  but  whertas  the  Euro-  ics,  especially  chemistrr  and  meteoroloRy,  and 
pean  artisan  used  wrought  metal  in  con-  in  metaphysics  showed  a  preference  for  atudy- 
,  struction,  the  American  manufacturers  soon  ing  Descartes,  althoi^h  hia  own  philosophy  pow- 
turned  from  this  and  employed  cast  metal,  ertully  antagonizes  that  of  the  French  master. 
This  change,  together  with  the  introduction  ,TheOlogy  and  politics,  including  diplomacy,  also 
of  vastly  improved  machinery,  soon  reduced  engaged  his  aHention.  At  Oxford  before  t6G6 
the  cost  of  production,  so  that  now  locks  of  he  is  said  to  have  practised  medicine,  in  whid), 
the  best  type  can  be  purchased  at  a  merely  however,  he  waa  never  graduated.  Aa  secretary 
nominal  cost,  and  while,  for  a  few  years  after  to  Sir  Walter  Vane,  British  envoy,  he  went  in 
1870,  the  sharp  competition  among  manufac-  1665  to  Cleves,  Prussia,  returning  to  Oxford 
turers  tended  to  reduce  the  quality  of  the  in  the  following  year,  during  which  time  be 
production,  the  mechanical  advancement  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lord  Aahley,  after- 
since  that  time  has  been  marked  and  at  the  ward  1st  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  became  his  fam- 
present  time  the  highest  grade  of  workman-  i'y  physician  and  secretary,  under  his  patronage 
ship  and  mechanical  skill  is  manifest  in  the  held  various  offices,  and  in  1682  accompanied 
articles  on  the  American  market.  him  in  his  retirement  to  Holland.  Locke  con- 
Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  city,  county-seat  of  tmued  to  reside  abroad  until  1689,  when  the 
Clinton  County;  on  the  Susquehanna  River  and  revolution  had  been  accomplished,  then  returned 
on  branches  of  the  Beech  Creek  and  the  Pcnn-  *?  become  commiBsioner  of  appeals.  His  asao- 
sylvania  R.R.'s ;  about  68  miles  northwest  of  Ciation  with  Lord  Ashley,  between  whom  and 
Harrisburg.  The  first  settlement  was  mad*  in  hfuself  there  was  close  intellectual  sympathy, 
1769  and,  in  1833,  it  was  incorporated  as  a  town.  «»?  stimulating  to  his  genius,  and  it  was  m  Ash- 
In  1844  it  was  made  a  borough,  and  in  1870  re-  leys  house  that  Locke  first  planned  the  'Essay 
ceived  its  city  charter.  It  is  situated  in  an  on  the  Human  UndersUnding.'  Fully  elabor- 
agricultural  and  lumbering  region.  It»  chief  in-  ating  th«  work  during  his  voluntanr  exile,  he 
dustrial  establishments  are  lumber  and  planing-  published  it  in  complete  form  in  i6sft  with  a 
mills,  Unneries,  cigar-box  factory,  dgar  factory,  dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  whose  ac- 
foundrics,  sewcr-pipe  works,  fire-brick  works,  quamtance  he  had  made  at  Montpellier  many 
silk-mill,  breweries,  paper-mill,  and  furniture  years  before.  The  Essay,'  which  had  largely 
factory.  The  State  C^tral  Norma!  School  is  occupied  him  for  almost  20  years,  met  with 
situated  here.  Some  of  the  prominent  build-  ™uch  objection  m  England,  being  particularly 
ings  are  the  court-house,  a  hospital,  and  several  opposed  at  Oxford;  but  wi  the  Continent  it 
of  the  churches.  The  city  has  a  circulating  li-  brought  him  great  celebrity,  and  was  translated 
braiy  containing  about  6,000  volumes.  Pm.  into  French  and  Latin,  and  later  mto  other  lan- 
(1910)  7,773.  guages.     For   the   copyright  of  the   first   edition 

T_b.    ixi     T\._ij   T»— .    fftTT......  ir  lie  received  but  £30,  and  although  he  had  previ- 

Locke,  m  p^viA  Rmb  («Pctrolecm  V.  „„,,  published  two  works  this  was  the  first  to 
Nasby»),  American  humorist  and  satinst:  b.  v.,/ A,„  „,„hnr*e  nam^  Tn  ifin-  Tyv-1-,-  -^-.t 
Vestal.  Broome  County,  N.  Y,  ao  Sept  1833;  d.  ?^L  ^\ommhsLTr  ^f  trade  a^d  Sti™^ 
t^^^of  Sr'^J  V^n."^li*^e^  '^  ^^i"  »  'fery4Tb"cale'?nclptMfnn^ 
trade  of  pnnter  and  after  bemg  connected  with  tired,  and  from  1700  untU  his  ^eath  lived  with 
T".'if'  "STJ,^^^  ^'  "'^T  '"^  °:^"^3L^^^  *>is  iriend.  Sir  F  Masham,  at  Oates.  Mran- 
I^':^^.  ,^'' ^,  iSlc'^l.'^'^-ST.i'^Tf  while  being  drawn  into  the  violent  controver- 
^^  »l  K™rZ  .N«l^  ll^^«  in  '.hi  *'=^  °^"  *e  essay  which  arose  among  different 
^,  <?«  ^"  his/NMby>  letters  in  Ae  ^^^g  ^^^  ^j.^^^,!  ^^  j^j  ^^^^jj,  ^jn^jned 
fh'™  7*,^^'^^?"^  r"i'^  and  contmued  ^is  ground  in  a  style  of  epistolary  poletnics 
them  through^t  the  Civil  \yar.  They  exer-  „hic^  still  possesses  an  academic  interest 
cised  much  influence  m  molding  papular  oprn-  *„  ,  „£■,„  „  t,  t  1  •  1  ■  11 
ion,  upholding  as  they  did  the  poli<^f  the  Lin-  *„H%f  ft^'f'If  ^*%?  ?'^u%"  T"""^ 
coin  administration.  In  later  yea^s  the  sarire  ci^^uKl„^t''lf /*'t-<F"5'"\^^"'^"°"='' 
of  the  letters,  which  still  contmued  to  appear,  f,^^?^  ;.^'*'''l"^u  ''"'  ■'^^^V^'^f'""  ^y  no  means 
was  aimed  at  President  Johnson  and  his  ^u-  ^Z  v""rJ?  t''  many-sidedness  as  a  thinker, 
liar  methods.  They  were  collected  and  "pub-  '"A,  *^  J'T^-  '  '"""T  m""'  T^  i''  .''"*'" 
lished  in  book  forin  under  the  titles  <DiVe«i  "^IJLi°™i^';  "  ^^u^^  inadequate  tor  a 
Views,  Opinions,  wid  Prophecies  of  Yours  ^°'^JTT^^T  5  ''r  °l  «"  ^"""'5?* 
Tr.ilK)  i-.CK.r^  .  iG_i.._Jr,>  ij™™j  .u  t-  1.1  1  mQuiries  or  of  those  still  less  definable  medita- 
rfffifiv't^vii/f^nmK^Ml^WW.^i^.T^  ^^""^  ^^''^^  ''^<1  ^^  profoundly  to  search  the 
4S1;,  wLi  Fin^-  1  '^  i^?;-  T  '  ""'""^  «*  '^t''i«  and  o?  spiritual  laws,  in  an  en- 
fi^V  K^^>'  n^T  U  ^1  ^"''LrJ.'^  'i"™'-  '<»  «^^iSn  the  relations  and  functions  of 
°»F.\,I  uJl>iTi^M^'  ,  «■  ?'°  P"''i'^^=*'  these  in  the  world  of  practical  politics  and  that 
J^^^t^^fLliT^^i-^°'^^T''72L^"'u^'  «*  instituted  religion.-  Of  that  sensationalist 
Kas  Life  Struggle';  'The  Morals  of  Abou  Ben  g^^ool  of  which  he  is  reputed  to  have  been 
founder,  it  has  been  said  with  much  pertinence 
Locke,  John,  English  philosopher:  b.  that  its  ultimate  conclusions  are  such  as  "his 
Wrington,  Somerset,  29  Aug.  163Z;  d.  Oates,  calm  and  pious  mind  would  have  indignantly 
Essex,  28  Oct.  1704.  He  was  the  son  of  an  at-  repudiated."  The  <Essay  on  the  Human  Uh- 
torney  who  was  also  a  captain  in  the  Parlia-  derstanding'  holds  a  permanent  place  among 
mentary  army.  Locke  was  educated  at  West-  the  greater  works  of  philosophy,  in  the  history 
minster  School  and  at  Christ  Church.  Oxford,  of  which,  however,  I-ocke's  method  may  be  su- 
where  he  was  graduated  and  took  his  bachelor's  perseded,  and  although  his  main  doctrine  be  ex- 
degree  in  1656,  two  years  later  took  the  degree  ploded,  the  book  retains  its  importance  as  an 
of  M.  A.,  and  entered  upon  the  study  of  medi-  epoch-marking  achievement.  It  seeksthe  primal 
""*■     ""     lectured     at     Oxford     (1661-4)     on  sources  and  the  scope  of  human  knowledge,  de- 
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I^CKB — LOCKPORT 

be  .written  upon  by  experience,  which  alone  sup-  Scottish  bar.  H«  never  practised  as  an  advo- 
plies  the  knowledge  there  impressed,  and  tracing  cate,  but  devoted  his  time  to  litenity  pursuit!, 
the  sources  of  alt  ideas  to  what  he  calls  sensa-  In  1817,  with  Professor  Wilson,  he  established 
tion  and  reflection.  This  doctrine  of  the  labula  'Blackwood's  Magazine,'  a  Tory  organ,  which 
rasa  or  white  paper  found  a  vigorous  contro-  at  the  outset  created  an  immense  sensation  by 
verter  in  Leibnitz  (q.v.).  The  apposition  which  the  ability  and  keen  satire  displayed  in  many  of 
Locke  thus  r^esented  between  all  intuitional  its  articles.  In  1820  Lockhart,  who  had  previ- 
and  experiential  philosophies  still  remains  a  cen-  ously  become  a  favorite  with  Sir  Walter  bcott, 
tral  point  of  dispute  among  thinkers  of  various  married  his  eldest  daughter,  and  much  of  his 
schools,  but  he  was  a  forerunner  in  psychology,  future  life  took  its  color  from  this  connection, 
as  he  was  also  in  t!ie  advocacy  of  civil  and  re-  In  i8a6  he  succeeded  Gifford  in  the  editorship 
ligious  iibertj;,  for  which  he  suffered  persecution  of  the  'Quarterly  Review,'  and  continued  in  the 
and  betook  himself  to  exile.  position  till  1853.  His  translations  of  'Spanish 
Upon  questions  of  government  Locke  was  Ballads,'  originally  contributed  to  'Black- 
in  the  main  a  follower  of  Hobbes  (q.v.)  in  so  wood,'  were  collected  in  1823.  He  also  pub- 
far  as  the  Utter  regarded  governmental  author-  lished  the  novel  'Valerius'  (1821);  'Reginald 
ity  as  something  delegated  by  the  subjects  for  Dslton'  (1823);  *Adam  Blair'  (1832)1  and 
the  creation  of  the  state,  through  a  compact  'Matthew  Wald*  (1824)  ;  'Life  of  Robert 
which  carried  in  itself  the  principle  of  obhga-  Bums'  {1828);  'Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott* 
tion.  But  be  went  far  beyond  Hobbes  in  the  (1839-^1).  This  last,  though  indebted  for  mudt 
application  of  his  views  to  the  concrete  affairs  of  its  interest  to  its  subject,  is  oa  the  whole 
of  politics.  In  1689  a  constitution  for  the  Caro-  written,  notwithstanding  occasional  prolixity, 
Una  colonists  was  drafted  by  him,  and  was  an  with  taste  and  judgment.  Lockhart,  for  hia 
evidence  of  his  concern  to  put  political  philos-  steady  attachment  and  important  services  to  the 
ophy  to  practical  service.  Besides  the  'Essay,'  Conservative  party,  was  rewarded  in  1843,  by 
his  works  include  letters  'Concerning  Tolera-  Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  the  appointment  of  audi- 
tion' (1689)  ;  'Two  Treatises  on  Government'  tor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  He  was  buried 
(1690);  'Some  Thoughts  Concerning  Eduea-  in  Dryburgh  Abbey,  close  by  Sir  Walter  ScotL 
tion*  (1693);  'The  Reasonableness  of  Chris-  Consult:  Lang,  'Life  of  John  Gibson  Lockhart' 
tianitv*;  and  a  little  book  'On  the  Conduct  of  (1896). 
V«3:;''!SfIf^^"!if'\i,r'p™T."'r^(^?''ic^^^^^  LocUMrt,  WWhan,  Texas,  town,  eounty- 

^'    "r-r's'i'^i    ^.'1Cr™:fr.h     '^'l  a^biut^^imnes'sout^rkVltndVmil^ 

Si"    'Ssu!;■.1^g^"lhe"'lifi  *^f^  jTn'  Si^^t^^mVli^^TX^'lu^'^st^^ 

Locke'  ( 1839)  ;  Fox  Bourne,  'The  Life  of  John  5^"  „^^™^w     i^^l  ^.    n^S  ri.l 

Locke'   (i^)     Fowler,  <Iohn  Locke'    (ifflo) ;  tlf.KHiw J^  i?I   J^.n^r.n^    rnS™  «w 

^l^er  ^Sich"?e'  ^^^'S^h",^  ^^u^^±  '^TA  S"*"™*^ 

(8th  ed.,  1896),  where  a  more  extended  bibliog-  ""**  li"ol>er-yard.    fop.  (,1910)  3,945- 
raphy  is  to  be  found.  I^ockJBw.    See  Tetakus. 

Locke,  WnUain  John,  English  novelist:  b.  Lock'on^  the  discharge  and  keeping  out 

30  March   1863.    He  was  educated  at  Queen's  of  employment  of  artitans  and  Iriiorers  by  their 

Royal  College,  Trinidad,  and  (Cambridge  Uni-  empjoyera.    It  is  a  retalmtory  measure  adopted 

veraily,  and  is  now   ([1903)    secretary    of    the  by  some  capitalists  to  resist  the  demands  for 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.    His  fie-  shorter  honrs,  more  pay,  etc,   made  by   their 

tions  include  'At  the  Gate  of  Samaria'  (189s)  ;  workmen.    The  workmen  may  themselves  be  re- 

<TKe  Oema^gue  ard  Lady   Phayre^    (1896) ;  spoiuible  for  a  lockout,  just  as  an  employer  nuy 

<A    Study    m    Shadows'     (1896)  ;    'Derelicts'  be  responsible  for  a  strike  upon  the  part  of  iua 

(1897):    'Idols'    (1898);    'The   Whitfi    Dove'  workmen.    See  also  SiMiES. 
(1900):    *The    Glory   of    Clementina*     (l9ll)-'  t      u      _»     v      v      _i4..     .«.._•....«»    nt 

ThMe  tare  been  reiisned  in  the  United  Statei.  „■  ^^*^?.'"*'^^-    h^^%  T«^   ,nH   ^ 

He   has   also  written   two   plays,    'Mr.   Cynic,'  ?l"'8a"    County;    on   the    Ene   Canal,    and   tm 

played  in  1899,  and  «The  L^  Legion'  (igooj.  t^e    Ene,    the    Buffalo    &   U,    and    the    New 

*^   ^  ^^  ^^  '  *^'  York    C  R-R-s;    12    mites    from    Lake    On- 

Lock'er-Lamp'soD,      Frederick,      English  tario,  20  miles  east  of  Niamra  Falls,  and  about 

lyric  poet:  b.  Greenwich  29  May  1831 ;  d.  Row-  35  miles  north  by  east  of  Buffalo.     It  was  set- 

fant,  England,  30  May  1895.     He  wrote  a  vol-  (fed  in  1823  by  workmen  who  were  employed  on 

ume  of  "society  verses"  greatly  admired  for  their  the  Erie  (Snal.    On  36  March  1829  it  was  in- 

grace  and  finish,  "London  Lyrics'    (1857);  ed-  corporated  as  a  village,  and  became  a  city  11 

ited  an  anthology,  'Lyra  Elegant iar urn'   (1867)  ;  April  l86s.    It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  agricultural 

and   wrote   a  collection  of   miscellanies   entitled  region;  but  the  extensive  water-power  obtained 

'Patchwork'    (1879).     In  1874  he  n^rried  for  j^^^  ^j^^  ^^gj  ^^  ^gj^  it  an  important  manu- 

" ""■    "  "  *»..?""    i-"-"!'.  facturing  city.    The  10  large  locks  of  the  canal, 

1  addition  to  his  ^1,;^.  i,^^  ^^  J  j^^t  of  66  feet,  have  given 

-     his  autobiog-  ,^^^  (^  y,^  ^     ^^  ^^,  pa35(,g  dirough  a 

-    -  dcq)  cut,  an  excavation  in  the  solid  rock,  several 

Lockhart,  lok'irt,  John  Gibson,   Scottish  miles  in  length.    The  New  Yoilt  Central  Rail- 

cdftor  and  biographer;  b.  Cambusnethan.  Lan-  road  bridge,  ffxi  feet  long,  crosses  the  cimal  here, 

arkshire,  14  July  1794;  d.  Abbotsford  35  Now.  a*.*Aeight  of  60  feet  above  water.    There  are 

1854.    He  was  graduated  at  Glasgow  and  Ox-  larfe  sandstone  and  limestone  quarries  in  th# 

ford  universities  and  became  a  member  of  tbe  vicinity.  ,  -^  r 
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LOCKS,  CANAL  — LOCOMOTION.  ANIMAL 


The  chief  manufactures  are  pulp  and  paper, 
Holly  waterworks  machinery,  wood -work  ma- 
diinery,  machinery  for  flour  mills,  glass,  roliing- 
mill  products,  cotton- batting,  wagons  and 
carriages,  brooms,  flour,  indurated  fibre,  alu- 
minum, cotton  and  wooUn  goods,  aud  creamery 
products.  Lockport  lias  20  large  manufacturing 
establishments,  which  have  nearly  12,000  em- 
ployees. In  addition  to  the  trade  in  manufac- 
tured articles,  the  city  has  an  extensive  trade  in 
the  quarry  products,  and  in  grain  and  fruits.  It 
maintains  four  banks,  with  a  combined  capital 
of  $3,500,000,  Some  of  the  prominent  buildmes 
are  the  high  school,  the  new  government  build- 
ing, and  the  court-house.  It  has  19  churches  and 
food  public  and  parish  schools.  It  is  the  seat  of 
aint  Joseph's  Academy.  The  city  owns  and 
operates  the  waterworks.  The  government  is 
vested  in  a  mayor  and  a  council  of  iO  members, 
elected  anaually.  Pop.  (igia)  17,970.  Consult 
Pool,   'Landmarks  of  Niagara  County,* 


Locks,  Canal.    See  Canals. 
Locks  1e7    Hall,    a    well-known    poem    by 
Lord  -Mfred  Tennyson  (q,v.),  first  published  in 

Lock'wood,  Belva  Ann  Bennett,  American 
lawyer  and  reformer:  b.  Royalton,  N.  Y.,  24 
Oct.  1830.  She  was  graduated  from  Genesee 
College,  Lima,  N.  Y.,  in  1857.  and  taught  school 
1857-68.  She  was  married  in  1848  to  Uriah  11. 
McNall  (d.  1853),  and  in  1868  to  Dr.  Ezekiel 
Lockwood.  She  studied  law  at  Washington, 
and  was. admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  District  of 
Coliimhta  in  1873.  Before  that  time  she  had  se- 
cured the  passage  of  a  bill  giving  women  em- 
ployees of  the  :gO¥eTnmertt  equal  pay  for  equal 
work ;  in  1879  she  obtained  the  passage  of  a 
bill  permitting  women  to  piactise  before  the 
United  Slates  Supreme  Court,  and  was  admitted 
under  this  faw.iothe  same  year.  She  has  been 
engaged  in  many  important  law  cases,  some  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court,  and  was  one  of  the  at- 
torneys in  the  probate  of  the  will  of  Myra 
Clatite  Gaines,  She  ha»  also-been  active  in  tem- 
perance, peace,  and  women  sirfFra^e  movements ; 
has  been  secreMTy  of  the  American  branch  of 
the  Ititefnltional  Peace  Bureau ;  and  in  1884 
and  1S8S  was  the  nominee  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Party  for  President  of  the  United  SUtes.  -  In 
1896  she  was  i^ommbsioned  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  represent  the  United  States  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Charities  and  Corrections  in  Geneva, 
SwitEer'snd;  in  igot  she  was  elected  president 
of  ihe  Women's  National  Press  Association, 
She  has  ior  several  years  been  interested  in  the 
claims  of  the  North  Carolina  Cherokee  Indians, 
and  in  1900  bad  a  bill  before  Congress  to  pre- 
vent  encroachment  upon  their  territory.  She 
also  prepared  an  amendment  to  the  Statehood 
Bill  before  Congress  in  igoj,  p-anting  suffrage 
to   women    in    Oklahoma,    Arizona,   and    New 

Lockwoad,  Junes  Booth,  AtnericaR  flol- 
dicr  and  Arctic  explorer :  b.  Anna^Iis.  Md.,  g 
Oct.  1852;  d.  Cape  Sabine,  9  April  1884.  He 
entered  the  armv  as  2d  lieutenant  in  1873.  and 
served  till  1880  in  the  West    He  rolnnteered  to 


accompany  the  Lady  Franklin  Bay  expedition 

to  the  Arctic  regions  and  was  made  second  in 
command.  His  fame  rests  on  the  discovery  of 
Lockwood  Island,  in  lat  83°  24'  N.,  the  farthest 
northern  point  of  land  or  sea  up. to  that  time. 
His  body  was  brought  to  the  United  States  and 
interred  in  the  grounds  of  the  Naval  Academy, 
Consuh   Lannian,    'Farthest   North'    (1885). 

Lockyer,  lok'yer.  Sir  Joseph  Norman, 
English  astronomer:  b.  Rugby  17  May  1836 
He  was  educated  privately,  entered  the  War 
Office  in  1857,  and  in  1870  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  TOTal  commission  on  the  advancement 
of  science.  Five  years  later  he  became  astro- 
nomical lecturer  at  South  Kensington,  and  since 
1881  has  been  professor  of  astronomical  physics 
in  the  Royal  College  of  Science.  He  directed 
the  eclipse  expedition  to  Sicily  in  1870,  and  lo 
India  in  1871,  and  he  subsequently  directed 
those  in  18S:;,  1886,  1896,  i8q8  and  rgoo.  In 
1874  he  was  awarded  the  Rumford  medal  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  became  editor  of  'Nature.' 
a  post  which  he  still  holds,  and  was  kniglited  in 
189J'.  In  187S  he  observed  the  eclipse  in  the 
United  States ;  was  president  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in 
1903-4;  and  is  director  of  the  Solar  Physics 
Observatory  at  Soutli  Kensington.  He  is  best 
known  as  a  popular  lecturer  on  science,  and 
in  connection  with  his  discoveries  in  spectrum 
analysis.  He  has  published;  'Elementary  Les- 
sons in  Astronomy'  {!87o>;  'Contributions  to 
Solar  Physics'  (1873)  !  '1''=  Spearoscope' 
(1873);  'Primer  o£  Astronomy'  (1874); 
'Studies  in  Spectrum  Analysis'  (1878);  'Star- 
Gating'  (1878);  'Chemistry  of  the  Sun' 
(1887):  'The  Movements  of  the  Earth'  (1887)  ; 
"The  Meteoritic  Hypothesis'  (1890) ;  'The 
Dawn  of  Astronomy'  (1804)  ;  'The  Sun's  Place 
in  Nature'  (1897);  'Recent  and  Coming 
Eclipses'  (1897);  'Inorganic  E*olutioij'  (1900); 

Loca-Fo'co8,   in   United   States   history,  a 

political  nickname  applied  to  the  equal  rights 
or  radical  faction,  183J-7,  of  the  Democratic 
party,  properly  of  New  York,  though  the  name 
was  afterward  made  national.  During  the  Fed- 
eralist control  of  the  government,  tiie  method 
of  granting  bank  charters  and  controlling  banks 
was  chareed  by  the  opposing  faction  with  favor- 
itism and  corruption.  Upon  their  gaining  con- 
trcl,  things  did  not,  irt  the  opinion  of  many, 
improwe;  and  in  1833  ihere  was  formed  in  New 
York  the  *Equal  Rights  party,"  opposed  to 
special  privil^ea  in  granting  bank  charters  to 
corporations.  At  a  meeting  in  Tammany  Hall, 
29  Oct.  183s,  the  regular  Tammany  Democrats 
tried  to  gain  eonlrol.  Finding  themselves  oitt- 
mimbered  they  turned  out  the  lights  and  retired. 
The  Equal  Rights  men  produced  candles  and 
"loco-foco"  matches,  and  continued  the  meet- 
ing. Hence  the  name.  This  party  was  beaten 
at  the  elections,  but  nevertheless  exercised  con- 
siderable influence  in  national  affairs  for  several 
years.    For  a  time  the  name  was  shortened  into 

Lo'co-weed,  or  Loco-vetch.  See  Cbazy 
Weed. 

Locomo'tioB,  Anhnat    See  Flight;  Swim- 
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LOCOMOTIVB 

Locomotive,  Tbe.    In  these  highly  ^ogres-  son's  Blucfaer  in  1814,  Oliver  Evans  b  tbt  same 

sive  days  of  automobiles  and  rapid  flying  ma-  year  and  others  made  up  the  list, 
diincs,  of  telephooes  and  wireless  telegraphy.  In  1625  the  lirat  public  railway  was  opened, 

we  are  too  apt  to  forget  what  was  probably  the  the    Stockton    and    Darlington    Railway,    and 

greatest   Invention    of    them    all -^  the   locomo-  George  Stephenson  was  engineer.     Its  first  en- 

tive.    Yet,  it  is  very  questionable  whether,  con-  gine  was  the  Locomotive  which  was  built  by 

sidered    historically,    anything    man    has    ever  Stephenson  in   1825,      He  also  built  the  Hoi>e, 

wrought  —  whether  any  triumph   of  mind  over  Black  Diamond,   Diligence  and   Experiment  in 

matter  —  has   contributed   more  to  the  general  >8z6.      Timothy   Hackworth's   Royal   George,   a 

progress     of    the    race    than    the    locomotive,  rebuilt   engine,   went   into   service   in   1827,   but 

which  was  really  the  firEt  auto-mobile   <that  is,  none  were  entirelj;  satisfactory,  and  a  prise  of 

self  propeller).     It  was  the  first  mode  of  travel  $500  was  offered  in  iSag  for  the  best  en^nes. 

that  really  tended  to  reduce  distances,  to  make  The  Rocket,   Novelty  and   Sanspareil   entered 

outlying   parts   at   ail    accessible   and   available  and  the  Rocket  won,  although  some  claim  this 

for    human    habitation,   to    bring   distant   sec-  was  doe   solely  to  the  failure  of  the   others, 

tions    into    closer    communion  —  to    make    the  caused  by  ^oor  work  or  material.  This  was  the 

world  one  in  a  sense  hitherto  unknown  and  un-  famous  Rainhill  trial  which  is  so  often  quoted, 

dreamed   of.     It  has   been  in  a  very   real   and  and  in  which  ag  miles  per  hour  was  made.   The 

important  sense  the  moving  force  in  our  mod-  main  (Umensions  of  the  Rocket  were: 
em    civilization,    maldng   human    life    possible 

and   human   effort    profitable   where    otherwise  Ooe°o'i?'driv  "'*'  ft   si  In 

it  would  have  been  impossible  for  man  to  ad-  BoiUt.'j  ft.  Zl^'Aameter,  ir  6  ft.  long. 

vance.      Its    invention    and    development    have  Sttam,  jo  Ibi. 

added    to   man's    happiness,   pleasure,    comfort  Pinbox.  3  by  i  ft. 

and  wealth  more  than  any  one  thing  of  hnman  tSH"  U  s'TTj'ji 

conception.      And  today  throughout  the   whole  Pitebo'i,  H.  S.,  ti. 

civilized  world  the  steam  engine  is  one  of  the  TotiU.  H.  s'.  137.7J. 

greatest  and   best   of   all  the   agendea   for  the  Weight  of  ensiBe,  4  ton*  j  cwt. 

promotion   of  human  welfare.  _„ .       .  , 

To  dilate  on  the  commercial  advantages  Th»s  tnal  proved  the  success  of  the  locomo- 
made  possible  by  the  invention  of  the  locomo-  t)ve  as  a  means  of  hauhng  loads,  and  this  is 
live  would  seem  altogether  unnecessary,  were  probably  the  main  reason  that  Stephenson  has 
it  not  that  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  consider-  been  given  credit  which  belonged  to  others.  In 
ably  blinded  to  them  owing  to  many  newer  >8a8  Horatio  Allen  went  to  England  for  the 
and  mar«  dazzling  Inventions  For  commerce  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Co.  and  bou^t 
and  transportation,  no  less  than  for  travel,  the  four  locomotives,  three  from  Foster,  Eastndc 
locomotive  engine  is  still  the  "motor  par  excel-  &  Co.  and  one  from  Stephenson.  Stephenson  a 
lence."  City-hfe,  modem  farming  road-agents,  engine  armed  first  m  January  1829  and  was 
commuters,  and  numerous  other  phases  of  pres-  called  the  America.  It  had  cyhnders  9  by  24 
ent-day  life  and  business,  were  indeed  impos-  inches,  a  boiler  49  inches  in  diameter  by  9  feet 
sible  without  the  pioneer  of  alt  great  inventions.  6  inches  long  with  two_  fire  tubes  19  inches  in 
One  could  not  exaggerate  its  importance,  be-  diameter.  The  tour  drivers  were  48  inches  in 
cause  its  importance  cannot  be  overestimated,  diameter,  and  the  cyhnders  were  at  an  angle  of 
The  noveltv  of  the  locomotive  has  indeed  long  M  degrees  to  the  horizontal.  This  engine  has  a 
worn  off.  'but  its  utility  goes  on  increasing  kind  of  "bar  frame-"  Although  the  America 
with  every  age  and  generation.  But  to  turn  arrived  in  the  country  first,  it  was  not  the  first 
to  its  history,  construction,  and  manufacture,  to  run  and  for  that  reason  the  Stourbridge 
Although  there  were  many  predictions  and  Lion,  the  first  of  the  other  three  engines,  is 
suggestions  of  Sleam-propeMed  carriages,  no-  generally  considered  as  the  first  engine  in  this 
tably  those  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  1680  and  of  country.  This  engine  had  cylinders  7H  by  30 
others,  the  first  locomotive  that  deserves  the  inches.  The  boiler  was  48  inches  tn  diameter  by 
name  was  that  of  Richard  Trevithick  in  1803.  10  feet  long.  The  reversing  was  accomplished 
Tme.  Cugnot  made  a  steam-driven  road  wagon  by  shifting  eccentrics  on  the  ajcle.  From  this 
in  I?69  and  Murdorf:  in  1784.  but  Trevithick  date  the  United  States  began  to  take  a  hand  m 
was  without  doubt  the  father  of  the  locomo-  the  development  of  the  locomotive,  and  fore- 
tive.  He  found  that  plain  wheels  had  sufficient  most  at  this  time  was  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
adhesion  and  that  cogs  were  unnecessary:  he  Railroid.  On  4  Jan.  1831  they  offered  S4,ooo 
used  high  pressure  steam ;  he  turned  the  ejt-  for  the  best  American  engine  of  3H  tons  to  pull 
hanst  into  die  stack  and  on  discovering  its  effect  IS  tons  on  a  level  at  a  is-mile  speed.  Jt  murt 
on  the  fire,  called  it  the  «b!ast  pipe.'  His  first  bum  anthracite  coal,  be  on  four  wheels  and  rUB 
engine  had  four  wheels,  all  dnvers,  4  ft.  6  in.  on  400  toot  radius  curves,  steam  not  to  exceed 
in  diameter.  The  boiler  was  6  feet  long  and  had  a  100  pounds.  Phineas  Davis  won  the  pnie  witH 
return  flue  bringing  the  chimney  or  stack  at  the  the  York  a  vertical  engine  with  four  30  inch 
same  end  as  the  fire  door.  There  was  only  one  wheels.  Ross  Winans  was  connected  with  the 
cvlinder,  but  the  length  made  up  for  two,  as  it  mad  as  engineer  and  this  experience  doubtless 
was  8  inches  in  diameter  by  54  inches  long.  Un-  aided  the  work  he  did  m  after  years  as  a  loco- 
fortunately  circumstances  pirvented  Trevithick  motive  btiilder  of  no  small  fame.  The  "Bury* 
from  following  up  the  development  of  the  loco-  boiler  came  into  existence  in  1832  in  die  engine 
motive  and  as  a  consequence  many  of  his  ideas  Caledonia  for  the  Liverpool  and  Mandiestef 
have  been  credited  to  others.  Between  Trevi-  Railway.  In  the  same  year,  the  Ironsides, 
thick's  engine  and  the  Rocket  {1S29).  which  is  Matthew  Baldwin's  nrst  engine,  was  put  into 
sometimes  called  the  first  locomotive,  men  had  service  in  this  country.  This  was  the  begin nmg 
not  been  idle  by  any  means.  Blenkinsop  in  i8ia,  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  the  IaiKe4t 
Hedley  with  his  Puffing  Billy  in  1813.  Stephen-  in  the  world. 
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'  Large  wheels  tiegan  to  be  the  tad  and  f,  8  and  Driving  IVheth.—The  '  number  of  driving 
even  g  foot  drivers  were  built  The  Liverpool  wheels  depends  on  the  work  to  be  done.  A  fast 
was  one  of  the  famous  Crampton  engines  with  passenger  train  with  few  stops  is  often  handled 
the  drivers  behind  the  firebox.  The  Cornwall  by  an  engine  having  but  one  pair  of  drivers  in 
was  built  by  F,  Trevithick  in  1847  and  had  Europe  and  in  s  few  instances  in  the  United 
drivers  8  feet  6  inches  in  diameter.  As  originally  States,  While  the  eiwine  may  slip  sl^tly  on 
built,  this  had  the  driving  axle  abtwe  the  boUer.  starting,  the  number  of  starts  are  lew  and  there 
This  was  afterward  changed  and  the  engine  was  is  no  friction  from  aide  rods,  as  in  coupled 
running  the  45  minutes  exoress  between  Man-  engines.  Every  pair  of  wheels  coupled  together 
Chester  and  Liverpool  as  fate  as  1897, —  a  re-  means  added  friction  of  the  side  rods,  but  it  also 
markable  length  of  service  for  a  locomotive,  means  a  reduction  of  the  chance  of  slipping  at 
This  attained  a  speed  of  79  miles  an  hour  as  the  start.  A  little  thought  will  show  that  the 
early  as  1851,  while  speeds  of  75  miles  were  fre-  main  pair  of  drivers  are  the  only  ones  really 
quently  reported.  In  1853  the  locomotive  sup-  driving  the  engine,  unless  this  pair  tends  or  starts 
erintendent  of  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway  to  slip.  When  this  occurs  the  others  take  up 
built  a  class  of  tank  engines  with  9  foot  driv-  their  share  of  the  work.  As  this  only  occurs 
ers,  which  seem  to  have  capped  the  climax  for  at  the  start  or  on  a  heavy  grade,  the  extra 
large  driving  wheels.  A  speed  of  81  miles  an  drivers  are  apt  to  be  carrying  wheels  only,  the 
hour  has  been  claimed  for  these  engines  and  it  greater  part  of  the  time,  although  the  heavy 
is  said  the  average  consumption  of  coke  was  trains  now  being  hauled  in  freight  service  give 
only  21^  pounds  per  mjle.  The  first  locomo-  nearly  a  maximum  load  to  the  engine.  For  an 
tive  in  &igland  to  have  a  Giffaid  injector  was  all  around  engine,  the  American  or  eight  wheel 
Ramsbottom's  Problem,  which  was  built  in  engine  still  has  the  lead,  although  most  modem 
November  1859.  freight  engines  have  six  and  eight  drivers,  while 
Tractive  Power. — Tractive  power  is  another  some  roads  are  using  10  wheel  passenger  loco- 
name  for  drawbar  pull  and  shows  the  amount  of  motives;  the  great  majority,  however,  are  still 
horizontal  effort  exerted  by  a  locomotive.  It  eight  wheelers.  The  question  of  weight  on 
depends  on  the  steam  pressure,  size  of  cylinders  drivers  is  somewhat  a  disputed  point,  the  gen- 
and  diameter  of  drivers.  The  original  formula  eraily  accepted  proportion  being  four  times  the 
or  rule  takes  into  account  the  area  of  both  cylin-  maximum  drawbar  pull,  that  is,  if  the  tractive 
ders,  circumference  of  wheel  etc, ;  but  this  has  power  is  25,000  pounds,  the  weight  on  drivers 
been  boiled  down  by  cancellation  to  the  follow-  should  be  at  least  100,000  pounds.  This  is  be- 
ing; Tractive  power  equals  the  square  of  cylin-  cause  it  has  been  found  that  this  ratio  will  hold 
der  diameter,  times  stroke  in  inches,  times  mean  an  engine  from  slipping  on  a  good  dry  raiL  For 
effective  pressure  per  square  inch,  divided  by  the  poor  or  slippin^t  rails  sand  is  used  Mnless  the 
diameter  of  the  driving  wheel  in  inches.  Put  weight  is  sufficient,  say  six  times  the  tractive 
in  the  shape  of  a  formula  this  is :  power. 

d>  xSiP          •  Although  the  number  of  driving  wheels  gen- 

TfKtiM  poir«  III  pounds  = -—Q ,«hera  erally  depends  on  the  adhesion  required,   there 

d  =  diameter  of  crlinder  *'"  "^"^^  where  light  rails  or  poor  roadbed  pre- 
S  =  ItiiBth  of  itroke  in  inches,  vent   the   necessary    weight    being    put    on    the 
P  =  mean  effeciive  preMnre.  drivers  needed  for  the  work.    In  such  cases  more 
D=  diiuoeter  of  dnvioj  wbeeL  drivers    are    needed,   more    as   carrying   wheels 
For  tractive   power  calculations,  the    mean  "**"  *s  drivers.    In  such  cases,  however,  trail- 
effective  pressure   is   generally  taken  as   85  per  'ng  or  carnring  wheels  are  used  under  the  fire- 
cent  of  the  boiler  pressure.  box.     This  is  done  on  the  Atlantic  type  of  en- 
Taking  the  case  of  an  18  by  24  inch  engine,  S«>e  as  well  as  on  all  single  driver  engmes.  The 
(58  inch  drivers,  200  pounds  of  steam,  and  we  question  of  trucks   under  the  front   end  seem 
)iave  t"  nsvc  been  settled  something  as  follows :   Pas- 
iB*  X  14  T  iio  senger  engines  on  account  of  high  speed,  have  a 

jg w  full  truck  to  aid   in   rounding  curves  at  q>eed 

13*  X  34  X  170  Freight  or  slow  moving  engines  have  a  poiqr 

^ '»>44>  ponnda,  or  half  truck  as  in  the  mogul  and  consolidation 

„      .       ,      .           .  ,  .    .  engines.    This  gives  the  desired  guiding  of  fiont 

drawbar  pull,  not  allowing  for  internal  fnction  end  of  engines  and  at  the  same  time  leaves  near- 

of  nigine.                   ,        ,      .        .                       .  ly  all   the   weight   on   drivers   where   it   can   do 

An  easy  way  of  reckoning  is  to  remember  ^od  work.     In  European  countries  fttiight  or 

that  the  cylinder  diameter   squared,   equals  the  Sgoods^  engines  rarely  have  any  trucks,  all  the 

tractive  power  for  one  mch   stroke,  one  pound  weight  being  on  the  drivers,   whet«  it  is  effec- 

pressure  and  one  inch  driver.     Thus  m  the  case  tive  for  adhesion.     This  is  possible  on  account 

above,  tf  the  stroke  had  been  one  inch,  pressure  of  the  roads  being  comparatively  straight,  out 

one   pound   and    driver   one    inch,    the   -tractive  they  would  not  do  on  our  sharp  curves  on  ac- 

power  would  have  been  324  pounds.    The  actual  count   of   liability   to    derailment   and    wear   of 

pressure  and   stroke  are  multiplied  by  this  and  track. 

of   course   divided   by  the  diameter  of   drivers,  Locotnolrve    Ty/M.—Classilication    was    for- 

also   in  inches.     From  this  can  be  readily  seen  merly  accomplished  1^  name  only  and  as  these 

how  the  diameter  affects  the  tractive  power  and  varied  somewhat  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 

why  freight  engines  have  small  drivers,     if  one  try,  the  system  caused  some  confusion.     F.   Ji 

engine  has  S4  inch   drivers  and  another  only  4a  Whyte   of   the    New    York   Central   &    Hudson 

inches,    other   dimensions   being   the    same,   the  River   Railroad   has   devised   a   i-.iassification   by 

latter  wiil  pull  twice  as  much  at  drawbar,  which  numbers  which  is  very  simple,  and  which  is  be- 

.L_.   :.   _:ii          J  g  j^jjj  ^£   (joj,i,]g  ^dg  }j,g  generally  adopted.     It  consists  of  three  parts 

.  ^,i^..i,,.™.,  A^  „„.  ,i_  {Q  designate  leading  trwks.  drivers  and  trailing 
trucks,    each    wheel   counting  one,  thus  0-^4-0 
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indicates  no  front  wheels,  4  drivers  and  no 
trailing  wheels,  a  plain  4  wheel  switcher.  .  Some 
leave  out  the  hyphens  between  the  numbers  but 
it  is  sometimes  Likely  to  be  confusing,  as  with 
the  decapod  which  becomes  2100  without  the  hy- 
phens or  a-io-o  with  them.  The  following 
table  makes  it  plain: 


oeo  A  onnn 


aw^on 


tOOO 


gao  Ar,  onoo 


ACO^nOnO 


*flo  A^  ,^non 


Q4s.^_a 


flK-ZOOQ^ 


^ 


<eQUPHP^T— "- 


oag  ^  nnno-n 


Qgft  J  OOQaoa EBBMcuansiffi-- 


2^4iQ-Oa£ 


244  ^n  no  no           -     -     ,      - 

.268^  000 

44&A»nn„ 


«ga.^»OOOn 


U^nOOnn 


jbnOOQim. 


bAulQQq 


aA.^nr>n 


i^f^n  * 


.BJ^tfogra^Ajr.— Cmddock,  'Chemistry  of  the 
Steam  Engine';  Claric,  'Railway  Machinery'; 
Famey,  'Catechism  of  the  LocomotiTe'  ;  Hal- 
»ey,  'Locomotive  liidi  Motion' ;  Hnghes,  'Coti- 
stracdon  of  a  Locomotive' :  Meyer,  'Locomo- 
tive Construction'  (1BS5)  ;  Noiris,  'Handbook 
of  die  Locomotive'  (1852);  Sinclair,  'Engine 
Running  and  Management.' 

R«D  H.  QaviK,  M.  E.. 
AuihoT,  ^Amfrieim  Compound  Locinrtolive*.' 

Locomotive,  Coaling  of  the  Modem. 
The  modem  locomotive  coaling  plant  is  the 
product  of  three  primary  requirements,  namely, 
reduction  in  cost  of  handling  the  coal;  reduc- 
tion of  waste;  and  saving  of  time  to  locomo- 
tives at  busy  terminals  and  to  fast  trains  on  the 

Twenty-five  or  30  years  ago  it  was  said  that 
there  was  probably  no  work  on  American  rail- 
roads which  was  done  in  such  a  variety  of  ways 
as  that  of  handling  and  supplying  coal  to  loco- 
liotives.     Nearly   every  road  had   its  own   par- 


ticular method  of  doing  it,  which  was  usually 
determined  by  circumstances,  tradition  or  per- 
haps prejudice.  The  importance  of  using  im- 
proved methods  of  handling  to  enable  some 
more  accurate  account  of  the  fuel  consumption 
of  each  locomotive  to  be  kept,  and  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  handling,  was  coming  to  be  gener* 
ally  recognized,  however.  Railroads  running 
through  mming  districts  were  regarded  as  having 
a  great  advantage  in  this  respect,  as  they  could 
have  their  locomotives  coaled  direct  from  the 
mine  chutes,  thus  minimizing  the  cost  of  hand- 
ling, and  at  the  same  time  enabling  an  accurate 
record  of  the  amounts  of  coal  taken  to  be  kept, 
as  the  chute  pockets  were  of  known  capacity. 
The  best  general  practice  at  that  time  for  the 
larger  points  was  to  fake  the  coal  from  plat- 
forms alongside  the  track,  which  varied  in  di- 
mensions and  therefore  in  storage  capacity,  the 
figures  for  the  latter  ranging  from  50  to  lAJo 
tons.  Drop-bottom  buckets  holding  from  1,000 
to  2,000  lbs.  and  filled  by  shoveling,  were  lifted 
by  derrick  or  crane,  and  their  contents  dis- 
charged into  the  tender.  The  larger  platforms 
had  a  narrow-gage  track  and  a  truck  on  which 
the  buckets  were  moved  to  the  cranes.  The 
coai  had  to  be  handled  a  number  of  times,  as 
it  was  first  shoveled  from  the  cars  to  the  plat- 
forms, again  to  the  buckets,  then  moved  by 
hand  to  the  crane,  hoisted  by  hand  with  the 
latter  and  finally  dumped  into  the  tender. 

But  the  rapid  growth  of  railroad  transpor- 
tation required  that  the  coal  be  delivered  to  the 
locomotives  more  quickly  and  with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  economy,  and  a  variety  of  devices  of 
greater  or  less  merit  resulted.  An  early  form 
used  on  the  Philadelphia.  Wilmington  and  Bal- 
timore, now  a  part  of  the  Pennsylvania,  con- 
sisted of  an  inclined  track  alongside  the  main 
line,  at  the  top  of  which  was  3  shed  with 
pockets  for  storing  the  coal.  Small  iron  cars 
ran  on  narrow-gage  tracks  on  each  side,  but  at 
a  lower  level  than  the  track  on  which  the  coal 
was  received.  A  bridge  ran  across  above  and 
at  right  angles  to  the  main-line  tracks,  the 
narrow -gage  cars  being  run  out  on  this  bridge 
and  dumped  through  suitable  openings  and 
chutes  into  the  tenders  below.  It  cost  the  road 
only  one-fourth  as  much  to  handle  its  coal  in 
this  way  as  by  previous  methods  (presumably 
buckets  and  cranes),  not  counting  the  great 
saving  in  time,  engines  being  able  to  take  coal 
in  two  and  one-half  minutes.  But  the  principle 
toward  which  the  best  general  practice  tended, 
where  the  amount  of  coal  handled  justified  it, 
was  to  provide  storage  for  coal  in  bulk,  de- 
livering it  to  engines  hy  weight  or  measure 
from  pockets  which  were  at  a  sufficient  ele- 
vation to  discharge  10  the  tenders  by  gravity. 
The  Baltimore  4  Ohio  was  one  of  the  first  to 
use  this  form,  having  it  arranged  to  take  coat 
on  either  side.  The  coal- receiving  track  was 
about  .ts  feet  above  the  ground,  and  11  or  12 
feet  below  it  was  a  platform  about  ao  feet  wide, 
on  which  the  coal  was  dumped.  On  each  side 
of  the  platforms  were  bins  10  or  13  feet  wide 
at  the  top.  with  bottoms  inclined  at  about  60 
deg.  from  the  horizontal.  At  the  lower  end  of 
each  bin  was  an  apron  held  up  by  counter- 
balance weights  when  not  in  use,  but  dropped 
down  to  about  the  angle  of  the  bin  bottom 
when  the  bin  was^  emptied.  Four  strips  were 
ivailed  around  the  inside  of  each  bin  to  denote 
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the    amount    of   coal    contained,    the    levels    of  in  the  early  nineties.    One  of  these  plants  wa» 

these   strips   indicating-   ij^,  2,   2j^    and   3   tons  installed    by    the    National    Docks    Railway    of 

respectively.     Engines    were    charged    with    the  Jersey    City,    N.    J.,    for    the    joint    purpose    of 

amount    of    coal    taken,    each    bin    being    num-  coaling     locomotives     and     supplying'    a     boiler 

bered.     The  platform  »nd  bins  were  not  roofed  house.     The    coaling    track    was    also    the    coal 

over,  leaving  the  coal  exposed  to  the  elements,  supply  track.    The  pit  beneath   the   track  had 

In    1885   a   committee    of    the    Roadmasters'  an    inclined   bottom    which    slid   the   coal    stde- 

Associalion    investigated   the   costs   of   handling  ways  into  an  underground  pit  opposite  the  cen- 

coa!    by    the    different    methods    in    use.     For  tre  of  the  structure.     The  'endless  bucket  ele- 

handling   over   platforms   of  different   construe-  vator,"  as  it  was  called,  lifted  the  cob]  39  feet 

tions  the  maximum  was  30  cents  a  ton  and  the  and    discharged    it    into    bins    at    the    lop,    the 

minimum  11  cents,  with  an  average  19.4  cents,  storage  capacity  being  200  tons.    The  elevator 

For   coal   chutes   the   maximum   was  9  cents   a  was  driven   by  an   8-h.  p.   vertical   engine,  had 

ton   and  the   minimum  4.5   cents,   the  average  9   inch   x.    12   inch    buckets    spaced    13    inches 

being   7.4   cents.     The  average   saving  in   favor  apart,  and  had  a  capacity  of  85  tons  an  bour. 
of   the    chutes    was    therefore    12    cents    a   ton.  As  the  demand  for  saving  of  labor  and  ex- 

The  time  consumed    in   taking  coal    from  the  pense  in  the  Iiandling  of  fuel  for  heavy-draft 

chutes  was  one  minute,  and  from  other  devices  and      high-speed     locomotives     continued,     the 

12  minutes — -a  saving  of  11  minutes  per  engine  method  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph 

coaled    in    favor  of   the    chutes.    Where    3.000  was  developed  and  perfected  until  at  the  pres- 

tons  were  handled  monthly  there  was  a  saving  ent  time  the  more  complete  of  snch  plants  are 

in  favor  of  the  chutes  of  nearly  $4,500.  not  only  aufomalic  in  operation,  reducing  labor 

Improvements  in  chutes  continued,  the  ef-  cost  to  a  mimmum,  bnt  the  coid,  which  is 
fort  being  to  obtain  a  form  that  coidd  be  stored  in  large  quantities  is  also  accurately 
worked  easily  by  one  man.  would  have  few  weighed  as  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  pocket, 
parts  in  its  construction  and  could  be  repaired  and  the  weight  of  tJie  draft  aHtoraaticallj  r^is- 
at  small  cost.  A  chief  objection  to  the  earlier  tered  and  printed  in  triplicate.  Also,  many  of 
forms  was  that  the  combination  of  pulleys,  these  plants  combine  with  them  ash  and  sand 
chains  and  balance  weights  was  such  as  to  handling  facilities,  so  that  a  locomotive  may 
cause  the  aprons  to  close  witii  considerable  have  the  operations  of  taking  coal  and  sand 
momentum,  racking  the  entire  mechanism  and  and  dumping  ashes  performed  without  moving, 
disarranging  the  workinff  parts,  A  change  to  and  almost  simultaneously.  In  some  cases  the 
overcome  this  consisted  in  pivoting  the  apron  standpipe  is  so  situated  that  water  also  may 
so  as  to  be  self -balancing,  discarding  the  chain?  be  taken  without  change  of  position.  One  of 
and  weights.  This,  however,  threw  a  consid-  the  best  examples  of  a  station  of  this  sort  was 
erably  increased  weight  and  strain  on  these  built  for  the  Terminal  Railroad  Association 
pivots;  also  the  sides  of  th^  apron  were  liable  of  Saint  Louts  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
to  be  pushed  oi|t  unless  supported.  Further-  World's  Fai*,  to  eiwble  a  large  number  of  loco- 
more,  the  top  of  the  apron  had  to  be  locked  motives  to  be  cleaned,  coaled,  watered  and 
to  prevent  its  being  blown  open  by  a  heavy  sanded  at  one  tinie.  The  station  was  built  by 
wind.  In  1891  the  Susemihl  chute  was  intro-  the  Link-Bell  Machinery  Company  of  Chicago, 
duced  on  the  Michigan  Central.  Chains  and  It  has  a.  storage  capacity  of  1,000  tons  and  is 
weights  were  used  but  they  were  so  adjusted  so  arranged  thai  seven  locomotivej  can  take 
that  'the  outward  pull  of  the  top  of  the  apron  coal,  saiid,  water  and  discharge  ashM  at  one 
due  to  its  vertical  thrust  beyond  the  pivot  was  time,  and  21  locomotives  may  be-  cleaned  si- 
taken  exactly  for  each  position  of  the  apron.*  miiltaneowsly,  TTic  average  number  of  loco- 
Among  other  advantages,  no  latches  were  motives  handled  daily  is-  about  aoo.  Tributary 
needed,  the  inner  door  being  kept  closed  by  the  to  the  1,000-ton  pocket,  which  is  80  feat  long, 
apron  as  it  was  lowered,  by  means  of  small  are  13  auxiliary  pockets,  each  with  a  capacity 
segmental  castings  attached  to  the  lower  edge  of  15  tons  and  mounted  on  registering  beam 
of  the  inner  door,  over  which  the  lower  edge  scales.  There  are  six  of  these  pockets  on  each 
of  the  apron  rose  as  it  descended.  Very  little  side  of  the  structure  and  one  at  the  kft-hand 
iron  was  used  in  these  chutes,  the  totalcost  of  end.  Runnioi;  bttween  these  podtet^  gm4 
iron  being  only  about  $5.  The  total  cost  of  swung  from  the  girders  above,  is  a  walk  for 
the  structure  was  said  to  be  much  less  per  the  scale-tender,  who  keeps  the  aumliMy  pock- 
pocket  than  any  form  then  in  use  by  the  rail-  ats  filled,  the  scale  beams  being  .an  indm  to  their 
roeds.  mndition  at  all  times. 

Other  designs  of  chutes  with  balanced  aprons  Coal  is  received  on  two  Mporate  tracks  and 
were  shortly  introduced,  the  object  in  each  js  elevated  to  the  storage  'pocket  by  a  double 
case  bemg  to  have  the  vertical  resultant  of  the  system  of  Link-Belt  carrier*  having'  a  com- 
counterweighl  vary  the  same  as  the  weight  bined  capacity  of  2,000  tons  in  ten  hours.  The 
of  the  ai>ron.  In  the  Williams,  White  &  Com-  arrangement  is  such  that  either  .iiystem  may  be 
pany  design  the  apron  arm  had  fastened  to  its  put  out  of  commission  without  interfering  with 
outer  end  cast-iron  blocks  which  could  be  moved  the  other.  Electricity  is  used  throughout  for 
forward  or  back  to  adjust  the  proper  balance,  motive  power.  The  loaded  coal  cars  are  drawn 
A  small  lalch  at  the  top  held  the  apron  and  over  the  track  hoppers  and  the  empty  cars  re- 
was  pulled  by  the  fireman  when  he  wanted  to  moved  by  a  double  car-puller,  shown  in  the 
take  coal.  The  arm  of  the  apron,  in  rising,  drawings,  having  a  capacity  of  eight  loaded 
came  in  contact  with  a  latch  which  released  cars.  Each  cinder  pit  will  accommodate  three 
the  inner,  or  coal,  door,  locomotives.    When   there    are    a    number    o! 

The  modern  method   of  lifting  and  trans-  locomotives  on  one  track  awaiting  the  service 

terring  the    coat    by   conveyors   at   locomotive  of  the  station,  the  first  one  can  take  coal,  sand 

coaling  stations  was  first  used  in  isolated  cases  and  water  simultaneously,  requiring  about  four 
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__  a  full  tank  of  water  is  needed.    It  either  lo  bin  or  conveyor.    Jf  the  coal  is  re- 

■uiii  then  move  up  to*  be  cieancd,  a  second  ceived  in' hopper-bottom  dr  side-dump  care,  tb« 
locdmotivc  take  its  place  under  the  station  and  cost  will  probably  be  bejween  one  and  'three 
a  third  move  upon  the  pit,  enabling- all  three  cents  a  Ion  delivered  on  the  tender,,  no  matter 
lo  be  cleaned  at  one  time.  The  station  will  whether  the  cars  are  pushed  up  on  an  incline 
serve  engines  headed  either  way.  An  independ-  and  dumped  into  pockets,  or  wnelher  a  system 
ent  carrier  receives  the  cinders  from  the  of  conveyors  is  used.  If  the  coal  is  receii-ed 
track  pits  and  deposits  them  in  an  overhead  in  gondola  or  box  cars  and  has  to  be  shoveled 
Wn  which  discharges  into  a  car  on  one  of  the  from  the  ear,  the  cost  will  be  from  six  to 
coal  tracks.  eight  cents  a  ton  delivered  to  the  tender,  re- 
in this  same  track  is  a  hopper  for  green  gardless  of  the  kind  of  coaling  station  through 
sand,  which  is  ele\-aicd  by  a  carrier  to  two  which  it  is  handled.  The  majoritj'  of  mechan- 
overhead  circular  steel  tanks  having  a  cOjpacity  ieai  men  replying  to  a  circular  of  inquiry  of  a 
of  123  cubic  yard!  each.  Each  tank  discharges  Master  Mechanics'  committee  two  or  Biree 
into  a  dryer  immediately  beneath,  the  pipe  from  years  ago  appeared  lo  prefer  the  inclined-track 
which  passes  up  through  the  centre  of  ine  tank  coal  chute  where  there  is  sufficient  space. 
and  assists  in  drying  the  adjacent  sand.  From  In  1502  a  committee  of  the  American  Rail- 
the  dryers  the  sand  is  again'  raised  by  carrier  way  Engineering  and  Maintenance  of  Way  As- 
to  the  top  of  the  structure  and  discharged  by  sociation  considered  carefully  the  question  at 
p^vity  into  two  storage  bins  of  85^00  lbs.  capac-  coaling  stations.  A  list  of  the  prinapal  faotors 
ity  each,  one  being  on  each  side  of  the  station,  to  be  considered  in  adopting  a  method  was 
midway  of  the  tracks.  The  gravel  and  other  given  in  that  report  as  follows; 
refuse    from    the    sand    is    discliarged    into    the 

cinder  bin.     'Water  is   delivered  to  the  iocomo-  1.  The   question    of   location    i»   one    of   the   most 

««■  ftott,  two  C7lmdri=.l  ianl,  ;.bov.  Ih.  seal.  fe'S-S..™!,;™'.""!,';  ,5iu«"i<  O.'SSSJ 

pockets,  holding  20,000  gals.  each.     These  tanks  of  the   rtilrDa,d.     At  termmali  and   at  iiuclian  pdnta. 

are  connected  to  the  city  mains.  |t  «  probahlethatlarge  coaling  planu  wilt  be  dcsircdj 

hwiU    111-    nrii^il    thii    tliie    statmyi    is    hiillt  '™'   "   intennrtiate  poinu   do  the   hne    coal    mnrt   be 

Will    be    noted    ttiat    tins    statinn    is    Dmlt  „wied    to  locDiDDtiye*   hauliag    fniihi  «nd   tutavr 

entirely    of    steel    above    the     foundations,    and  tralni.     The  location  may  deleimine  lacgely  the  oatuic 

covered  with  galvariied  iron.     This  is  not  usual  "f  *•  ?>»"'  ■«  ^  o«d-    Wht™  large  quantities  of  fuel 

practice,   timber  commonly  being   used  in   these  J^  Su  coiSrucii™   of"tr«ka  ™d   bS"ISi.   an"*^ 

structures.     Although    the    steel    construction    is  pensive    necbanical    plant    may    be    fully    justified.    At 

•omewhat    more    expensive    in    first    cost,    the  °r'i."_T"'".''  "^.I;"*  "'li^i.'"  J?"'i_"  S"'?"' 

■  r    ,.   _        »     _.  ^ V        _j      i-_i.»_  .1 diSetoBt  Wylo  of  pnirt  may  be  tlie  moat  cBmsinical. 

combination     of    strength     and     lightness,     the  ,_  jj,^   nuantiiy   of   ce^   to   bn  handled    will   timt 

greater  durability,   the   immunity   from   fire  and  largely    influence    ibe    characicr   of    the    plant    10   be 

the  more  pleasing  appearance  easily  justify, the  J^'"  J'^'"  iJ3  ^  is' dEXha^'-beVr  ^ythSS 

additional      expense.      Several      cosily       stations  j,ul  the  aimpleal  plant  ihontd  be  built  that  ia  aii&ciaot 

iuilt  of  timber  have  been  destroyed  by  fire  and  to    permit    delivering    the    coal    requited    in    the    leaal 

hare   entailed   annoying   difBcnlties   and    delays  J^;^%o^p°"d«'ha''-!^w''ta  Wndl'^   l™o.™ 

WItil    they  could   be   replaced.  ptanta,    well    Sniped    rnachintiy    atul    first-claaa    coo- 

The  most  recent  practice   is   tending  away  struction  will  be  junified. 

from  the  combination  of  the  ash-handling  and  j^-  ii,^^^  upon   tb? "uIot*  auesii^  ioTOvI^"tta 

coaling    facilities    in    one    plant,    it    being    found  consideration  whether   steam  engincera.'nuchinisti  and 

more   satisfactory  in  many  cases   to  isolate  the  ejipen  mechanics,  or  crude  day  labor  ihall  be  utillied 

•■h-tatidling   pl.nt,.  In    .    rtcCTt    example    oj  "^rS ZZ.TiTi'Jai'i.'S^'iS^. 

up-to-date      locomotive      coaling,      sanding     and  &iatrty    one-half    the    rates    which    are    demanded    In 

ash-handling  facilities,  that  of  the  PiJtsburg  &  Sftf'h  '^*"-  ""'  °'  "'^'  '"  ""  ""'''  '°  ""  '»'»'<' 

Lake  Erie  at  McKees  Rocks,  the  three  plants  """*a  "„  ™r.™idiSion  win  be  the  .mourn  of 

are  separate  units.  first   cost,   and   si*^  the   coai   of   repairs  and  renewal). 

The    abifitv    to    weigh    or    measure    the    coal  It  is   cideni  that   to   make   a  true  compariton    of  the 

»k™  b,  »oh  mjin,  i,  ™g.rd«1  ,,  highly  hn-  STy,."'.  SS'J'Si  Sn^T^fitHiii 

portant  on  some  roads.      If  the  tender  is  coaled  rjiher  than  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  gian  amounls 

from    buckets    or    barr<jws,    keeping    record    of  o*  «*"='  ™n  and  maintenance.  ™,   ,  ■„„  „„, 

the  amount  is  a  simple  matter..  Marking  the  ,^i„'\*^„Sw.^"M  ^*S  imJ^^t '^ST'^Se'^S-  of 

insides    of   pockets    to    indicate    given    ttuantlties  ,be   inveslment,  and  this  also  should  be  reduced  to  an 

of  coal  is  another  method.    For  weighing  alt  equivalent  vpiue  of  cems  per  ton  of  .f?' '■•■ndicJ 

of  the  coal  in  a  large  storage  pocket  there  are  ,„/j;g^"Th«   b   a  Utter   of   i"at  i^poniSte,   .^ 

two    schemes.      One    of    these    is    the    McHenry  that   it   usually   receives  but   little  conaiJe ration,   la  evi- 

dynamometer  method.     The  bin  or  pocket  rests  dent   from   the   """I""  ^^'"'j'^  'holdlno'^the   same'  on 

on   the  top  plate  of  a  small  chamber  filled  with  JJSJ.'™ks"at  "coaling  itabons,  rather  than  constructing 

a  Riiid   which   transmits   the  pre^iirc   through   a  guiuble  storage   hina   in   which   the  coal   may   be  kcyl. 

small     pipe    to    conveniently    located    pressure  "■"'  '■'-■-■""  ■•-  ""  '"   --."^-.-i-i  i,,,^,,.™., 

gages.     By  the   other  method   the  entire  pocket  , 
is  supported  on  scales,  as  in  the  Saint  Louis  sta- 
tion described  above. 

In  regard  to  cost,  a  committee  of,  the  Amer- 
ican   Railway    Master    Mechanics'    Associa  ' 
reporting   jn    igoi,   expressed    the   opinion 

the  expense  of  coaling  locomotives  is  gove  ^„,  _ 

entirely  by  the  kind  of  cars  in  which  the  coal     havn  in  own  inauenc*  on   the  ajieoiai  muumEaiiun  <» 
is   carried,    without    reference   to   the   kind   of    p"""  ">  >"  ^'^°p^'^  '"'"  "o"™!'- 
plant  in  which  it  is  handled,  provided  the  plant  „      Chasles  H.  Fky, 

is  one   that    will    admit  of   dumpii«  the  coal       Asioctatt  Editor  Ratlruad  GasetU;  Chtrago. 

VoL,u-i  Lioogle 


T.  The  kin^  of  coal  handled  will  also 
decision  -  whether  it  be  anthracite  or  b 
both,  inasmuch  as  the  appliances  which  ar 
one  Uihd  of  coal  may  be  less  so  for  the 

8.  The  facilitiei  which  each  company 
ering  coal  to   its  coaling  plants   will  tend 

either    in    boi    cars,    gondola    cars    (with 
with  mo«ahle  aides  or  traps),   side-dumpii 
dmnpipg  cars,  and   other  varieties,  each 

e  efficient  for 

h"aB'"or  deliv 
to  make  the 
r    be.    handled 

^i?Ai^"^'i 

LOCOMOTIVE,  DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION 

l^ocomotive,  Derign  and  ConBtruction  of  and  (3)  the  elimination  of  Ecrewed-stays  and 
tfie  Modem.  The  various  problems  involved  a  copper  fire-box.  These  advantages  appear  tg 
in  the  work  of  designing  and  construct-  have  been  realized  in  practice,  and  altbougii 
ing  a  modem,  first-class  locomotive  are  both  boilers  of  this  type  are  extensively  used  in 
many  and  complex.  In  the  matter  of  design,  this  country,  their  employment  in  foreign  loco- 
the  problems  presented  by  such  considerations  motives  has  not  been  carried  ver;/  much  farther 
as  cylinders  and  wheel  arrangements,  are  sira-  than  a  few  experimental  applications, 
pie  as  compared  to  those  relating  to  boiler  The  water-tube  bailers  are  another  tyft 
power.  It  is  evident  that  nothing  can  be  gained  which  promote  considerable  speculation  in  this 
by  employing  a  large  cylinder  capacitj;  unless  connection  on  account  of  their  extensive  adop- 
a  sufficient  supply  of  steam  can  be  maintained  tion  in  the  stationary  and  marine  service.  Many 
under  all  of  the, circumstances  liable  to  be  de-  designs  of  water-tube  boilers  for  locomotives 
veloped  under  normal  working  conditions,  have  been  proposed,  but  examples  of  their  sue- 
Therefore,,  the  development  of  any  "one  type  cessful  practical  appUcation  are  still  lacking, 
more  powerful  than  another  can  only  be  ac-  The  principal  difficulty  of  applying  a  boiler  ol 
complished  principally  by  an  increase  of  grate-  this  type  to  a  locomotive  Uesin  the  circum- 
-  area'  and  boiler -capacity.  ,  stance  that  the  shell  of  the  ordinary  boiler 
.  In  this  respect,  the  forei^  designers  have  serves  as  a  part  of  the  framework  of  the  loco- 
beeri' badly  hampered  by  the  limited  character  motive,  and  as  it  is  not  much  heavier  than 
of  the  loading  gauge;  but,  the  limitatioiis  gov-'  the  beat  water-tube  boiler  of  the, same  capacity, 
eming  the  tnatter  of  dimensions  have  always  it  is  impossible  to  abandon  it  without  materially 
been  much  more  libera!  in  America,  so  that  in  increasing  the  weight  of  the  frame, 
the  matter  of  boiler  design,  American  ^actice  Besides  the  matter  of  the  restricted  grate- 
has  not' onjy  reached  a  stage  far  ahead  of  that  area  already  considered,  anothei  limitation 
of.  any  other  country,  hut  has  also  resulted  in  which  aSected  the  earlier  types  of  locomotives 
the  replacement  of  the  ■American*  type  of  was  that  which  related  to  tlieir  tractive  'power. 
locomotives  universally  employed  oa  the  Amer-  The .  pull  of  a  locomotive  at  the  draw-bar  de- 
■can  railroads  prior  to  1890,  by  n^uch  larger  pends  upon  its  speed.  At  slow  speed  the  ma:t- 
machines  which  are  capable  of  developing  more  unum  pull  is  limited  by  the  adheaion  or  co- 
dian  douUe  the  amount  of  tractive  power.  efficient   of    friction    between    the    wheels    and 

In  considering  the  process  which '  goes  on  the  rails.  After  the  speed  has  reached  a  point 
within  the  fire-box  of  a  locomotive,  it  is  found  at  which  adhesion  is  sufficient  to.  permit  of  the 
that  under  favorable  conditions,  each  pound  of  development  of  full, power,  the  pull  is  inversely 
coal  consumed  will  sustain  one  indicated  horse-  proportional  to  the  speed.  In  a  locomotive  de- 
power  for  a  period  of  about  fourteen  minutes,  veloping  I.aoo  horse-power,  the  pull  at  the 
and  that  withm  certain  limits  the  power  de-  speed  of  25  miles  an  hour  is  about  20,000 
veloped  is  nearly  proportional  to  the  coal  con-  pounds,  and  at  80  miles  an  hour,  about  7,000 
sumed.  Therefore,  in.  the  development  of  the  pound^.  The  latter  amount,  however,  is  still 
modem  locomotive,  the  grate-afea  ha;  been  in-  further  reduced  in  actual  practice  by  tjie  usual 
creased  and  the  heating  surface  extended,  thus  loss  of  power  between  the  cylinder  and  the 
enabling  the  burning  of  a  larger  amount  of  fuel,  draw-bar,  so  that  the  maximum  pull  of  an  en- 
and  consequently  the  maintenance  of  a  larger  gine  running  at  a  speed  of  80  miles  an  hour 
supply  of  steam.  On  the  other  hand,  although  is  equal  to  about  5,000  pounds.  On  the  other 
the  American  designer  has  not  been  restricted  hand,  in  considering  the  tractive  elifort  at  start- 
in  the  matter  of  dimensions,  he  has  not  been  ing,  and  assuming  that  the  adhesion  is  equal 
able  to  increase  the  working  capacity  of  the  to  about  one-fifth  of  the  weight  mi  the  driven, 
fireman,  so  that  after  alt,  the  power  of  the  mod-  it  is  noted,  that  the  American  type  of  locomo- 
em  locomotive  has  not  increased  in  proportion  tive  built  prior  to  1890,  carried  a  weight  rang- 
to  its  dimensions.  ing  from  14,000  to  16,000  pounds  on  each  driver, 

Under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  a  lo-  and  exerted  at  starting,  a  tractive  effort  which 
comotlve  fireman  will  handle  about  6,000  pounds  ranged  from  lo^xn  to  12,000  pounds.  It  is  note- 
of  coal  per  hour,  a  rate  which  will  serve  to  worthy  in  this  connection,  that  the  wheel  loads 
develop  about  i.aoo  indicated  horse-power.  At  of  the  modem  locomotives  have  been  increased 
short  intervals  this  amount  of  power  may  be  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  capable  of  de- 
increased  or  out-nin  the  rate  of  firing,  but  it  veloping  a  tractive  force  at  starting  equal  to 
fairly  represents  the  maximum  amount  of  5,000  pounds  per  driver,  or  a  maximum  of 
power  that  can  be  developed  under  the  cir-  ao.OOO  pounds  for  the  'American'  type  of  loco- 
cum stances,    and    the    further    development    of  motive, 

the   locomotive   will    depend   upon   the   employ-  It  is  also  interesting  to  note,  that  even  this 

ment  of  some  form  of  automatic  stoker,  which  amount  is  exceeded  by  the  latest  type  of  loco- 

although  guided  in  its  operations  by  a  man,  wdl  motive   placed   in   service   by   the   Pennsylvania 

not   represent   the    strength    of   only   a  single  Railroad  Company,  to  haul  their  18-hour  trains 

man.  between  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Chicago. 

The  considerations  relative  to  grate-areas  W-ith  the  exception  of  the  valve-gear  conncc- 
and  fire-boxes  naturally  lead  to  the  question  tions,  this  locomotive  is  buill  on  lines  very 
as  to  the  practicability  of  obtaining  better  re-  similar  to  those  of  the  "Atlantic*  type  of  ex- 
sults  by  employing  other  forms  of  boilers  than  press  locomotives.  It  is  a  simple  engine  having 
those  in  common  use.  Boilers  with  cylindrical  two  outside  cylinders  aa  inches  in  diameter  with 
corrugated  fire-boxes  such  as  the  Vanderbilt  26  inches  stroke,  which  are  connected  to  four- 
boilers,  were  first  applied  to  locomotives  in  the  coupled  driving  wheels  of  80  inches  diameter. 
United  States.  The  principal  advantSRes  claimed  Under  a  workinR  boiler  pressure  of  305  ponndc 
for  this  type  of  fire-box  are:  (i>  a  free  water  to  the  square  inch,  the  maximum  tracttve  effort 
circulating  area;  (S)  simplicity  of  construction;  at  starting  is  equal  lo  3(;,8oo  pounds. 

;lc 
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Under   these   conditions   it   is  quite  evident,  low-pressure  cylinders,     Fiston-valves  10  inches 

that  unless  a  harder  material  than  the  grade  in  diameter  are  employed  in  coonectiop  with  the 

of  sleel  now  employed,  can  be  obtained  for  rails  high-pressure  cylinders,  and  double-ported  slide- 

and  tires,  so  as  to  allow  a  further  increase  in  valves  of  the  "Allan   Ricliardson'  type  for  the 

tiie  wheel   loads,  a  greater   tractive   power  can  low-pressure    cylinders.     The    valve-gear    is    of 

and  will  be  obtained  only  by  the  use  of  more  the  "WalacHaert*  type  thrbughout    The  wheels 

flian    'our-coupled    wheels,  are  4  feet  8  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  whcei- 

These    considerations    and    facts    relative   to  base   of   each    group   of   wheels   is    10    feet,    so 

boiler-capacity     and     wheel -arrangements,     to-  that  the  total  wheel-base  of  the  ei^ne  is  30 

gether  with  the  fact  that  the  steam-preasures  feet  8  inches.     The  jourrals  are  p  inches  by 

used  on   simple  engines  became  equal  to  and  13  inches  for  the  axles  of. the  engine,  and  5J4 

exceeded  aoo  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  led  inches  by  to  inches   for  those  of  the  tender, 

to  the  development  of  the  compound^ocomotive.  The  weight  of  the  engine  is  144^  tons,  all  of 

In  the  beginning,  all  efforts  were  directed  to-  which  is  available  for  adhesion.    Its  maximum 

'wards  the*  development  of  a  two-cylinder  type,  tractive   effort    at    starting   is    equal    to   ga,ooo 

under  the  impression  that  the  number  of  part?  pounds,  and  it  is  capable  of  maintaining  a  trac- 

of   a   compound- locomotive   should   not   exceed  tive    effort    of   81,000    pounds    at    a    moderate 

that  of  a  simple-engine;   but,  in  the  course  of  speed.     It.  is   by   far   the   most  powerful  'looo- 

time,  all   locomotives  increaaed  in  siie  without  motive  in  the  world,  and  was  designed  to  meet 

a    corresponding    increase    In    the    tunnel    and  conditions  WhJcli  included  the  hauling  of. trains 

station  platform  clearance,  thus  prohibiting  the  composed  of  50-ton  cat:s,,aggre:g«t(iig  3,223  tons 

nse  'of  the   large   low-pressure   cyhnders,    and  in  weight  behind'  the' lender,  at  a  speal  of  ten 

terminating  the  development  of  the  two-cylinder  aules  an,  hoitr  on  a  one  per  cent,  grade  around 

compound.  30     carves  and  so"  reversed  curves,  the  engine 

These   conditions  led  to  the  development  of  working  compound,  .315  pounds  per  ton'  resiat- 

the  four-cj;linder  compounds  of  the  "Vaudlain'  ance. 

or  "■Baldwiiy  type  in  the  United  States,  and  of  The    following   list   embodies   brief   descrro- 

the  "De  Glehn*  type  abroad.    The  application  tiona  of  the  construction  and  operation  of  the 

of  the  six-coupled  wheel -arrangement  was  ex-  various  appliances  and   principal  parts   of  the 

tended  to  the  high  speed  passenger  locomotives,  modern    locomotive,.  For    further    information 

and   a   powerful    type    of   eight-cotpled    wheel,  consult  also  the  articles  under  the  titles  Loco^ 

tandem-compounds     wis     developed     for     the  uonvE  Engine;  Locomotive  and  Engine  In- 

freiRht  service.  nustntv;    Locohotivbs,   Coupoukd;   and   Loco- 

The  latest  production  in  the  line  of  powerful  motite,  Coalino  of  the  Mwern,   in   this  En- 
locomotives,  is  the  mammoth  mountain-climbing  cyclopedia : 
engine  employed  at  the  present  time  in  banking  »,    =    ,.         »      11   „ '..„ 


e  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Gim- 

pany  on  their  mouotain  division  over  a  track  Aib-bbaie  Host— The  HexiWe  h«e  wmnectiom  h;r 
composed  of  the  heaviest  of  grades  and  nuraer-        Ii,M'''of"'«nw»w'k£li^l'ir  locomwive  ii  atiacbed  10 

ous  curves.  It  is  an  articulated  compound  de-  Aim-cvLiHOM  or  Bun-PCMP.— The  lower  cjKnder  of 
signed  on  the  'MaJlet*  principle  with  the  'Me!--         the  nft-pump   whidi   turaMwa  the  compmtcd-eir  for 

lin»   system  of  compounding,  and-  was  built  at  *«  ™?,t  ^Ti.'li''™.';?.;,-— ™ni,     s—  u.<_   o 

the  Schenectady  Works  of  the  American  Loco-        "oK!         ■  "«  >»""  »"   ««"oir.    bet  Mia  Ke«r. 

motive  Company,  in  1904.    Its  wheel  arrange-  Ai«-miiii  Bucnn.—  The  Hanged  pUte>  bj  w^ich  the 

ment   consists   of   12   wheels    divided    into   two  .  "i;?,^™  "i™^*  '"  "'"^        -a  ^     -.i,  .„  ^    .. 

,      i  ,       -  ,  ..  AiB^oAuct—  A  pre«Bare  RBufre  pTovjdcd  with  two  handi, 

groups  of  SIX  wheels  each,  carrying  separate  one  of  which  indii:ate«thT  inount  of  nr-presaure  in 
pairs  of  cylinders —  the  high-pressure  cylinders  the  main  reKrvoir,  and  the  other  oae  ifie  pHMurt 
being  emplo/ed  to  drive  the  rear,  and  the  low-  IS.'^^™  ^'^t^aSt  m.i^^'d'",t  J"  D™nd'."« 
pressure  cylinders  the  forward  group  of  wheels,  indicated  hj  the  kiurc,  and  in  rhr  »■•..  r.,urw.,;r 
The  forward  group  of  wheels  is  arranged  as  a       Minewtit  in  exceu  ot  thi»  a 

truck    which    pivots    about    a    point    near    the  ..'i'l.P/."''"  f^*'°?.'^li';i.'!?i,;f? 

centre  of  the   engine.     The  frames  of  the  for-        ., ^, „„ 

V^ard     engine    are    connected     to     those    of    the         pKwed-air  med  fat  operating  the  air-brakes,  and  for 

rear   engine  immediately   in   front  of  the   latter  A»-^'v»^E^un.«»t- The  pipe  which  extends  from 

by  an  articulated  joint  of  cast-steel.     The  boiler         the  ateam  cylinder  of  the  aii-pump  to  the  iteam-tupea 

is  of  enormous  size  — 7  feet  a  inches  in  diameter        in  the  amoke-ljox, 

«l.idc    of  Ih.   s™ll.,i   ring,  .nd   «   fcn   In  '-:,/'SSSSr!:^7&'S'MZSt^S.'JS- 

length.      The   hre-box   is   9   feet   in   length    and        nectioiu  in  the  cati. 

8  feet  in  width,  inside  measurement.    The  boiler  Ai.-ruMP  LuMi«To^^The  cup  or  arranBemeni  which 

tubes  provide  a  heating  surface  of  5,366  square        S"i«a7ed  in  "the"^ '"  I'.bncat.og  tKe  uf-pump.    U 

feet,   and   the   lire-box   an   additional    319  square  AnoH.—  The   aheel-iron    plate   wUcb   covera  the   apace 

feet,    making    a    total    beating    surface    of    S.sSS  ,  l>elw«n  'he  locomutive  and  the  tender, 

square   feet,  an   area  more  than   double  that  of  ^Vonn^'t'^ih;  \r!n"hTo'f'^e' T.^^™iSf  th?  u^m- 

the  largest  English  locomotive.     The  grate-area        cheaia. 

is   72   square    feet,  and   the   working  steam-prcs-  A»i.«»,— The  ahatta  which  carry  the  driving, wheel*,  thi 

sure    is    235   pounds   to    the   square   inch.     The  b^"^k^ot   B^^^^A^^^Tht  'c^t'iZn»,ch  vlz,.td 

high-pressure  cylinders   are  ao  inches,   and   the        upon  the  top  of  the  boiler,  in  which  the  bell  ia  swung. 

low-pressure    cylinders    32    inches    in    diameter,  Biasit^iaucK,— A  wheel  arrangement  or  truck  deairaed 

with  a  common  stroke  of  .iz  inches.     Steam  is       I^./Z'.h^fr 'J'A^.I'^'o^'S  "Jr^L  *^  *"     '" 

taken  from  the  dome  of  the  boiler  by  outside  Blow-opf  Coci.~  a  plug-cock  at  the  beitom  of  the  fit» 
pipes   tp   the   high-pressure   cylinders   and   after        boi,  by  the  opening  at  which  the  boiler  i»  blow«  aC 

actuating  the_  pistons  therein,  exhausts  through  bwwe"mpb,—  The   olpe   in   the   amoke-boi   t 
a  receiver  pipe,  9  inches  m  diameter,  to  the       with  the    ■  -    ■     -        .     _    ..     . 


r  blowiot-«ei»  J 
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tbrougb  it,  a  drift  i>  produced  when  the  loeonK 
DaiLn. —  The  vend  in  vhieh  the  iieaoi  uHd  far  ,< 


Boxes.—  The  bearings  which  reit  up 
BuKK—Tiic   apptianoe   by  which  i 


h rough  whir 


Ordluarily, 
lined  witli 


0  the^  brakt-CTlinderi  of  the  loco-     *'*nf''',h"  evfinde7Jld?"lS'*d5iiS'' 
IE- pipe  «nd  brate-cyl 


When   the  can   hte  rnflde   up  into   i   tram,   rhene   pipe! 


of  steam  into  the  cylinders.     The  point  of  cut-oS  i* 

regulated  by  the  imauiit  of  up  on  (be  ilidc-TtlM*. 

CiLiHaiM- — Steim-tiffal,    meul    receiTCTi    attached    to 

part  of  the  imolce-box.  They  contain  the  platoaa. 
which  are  actuated  by  the  neam  obtained  f mm  tke 
boiler.  There  may  be  two.  four,  or  eiMbl  of  them, 
according  to  the  typ«  of  locomotive  —  mm  pie-engine.' 
compound -engine,  and  tandem-conpound  enxiue,  tc> 
apectively.  Thay  arc  called  bigh-prvaaDrc,  or  low- 
pieuure  cyUndera,  aecnding  to  the  maauer  in  which 
the  enpaniive  energy  of  the  iteam  ii  ntiliied  theiein, 
and  are  Etven  the  additional  deaignatlona  — oMaJdc.  or 
inaide  cylindera,  according  to  Ihcir  poaitiou  relatively 

'^ylinder-eu'dr'tS^rtaj'o'B  Jhi  " 

he  cyrindt™-endii. 

. ..je  front  and  hack 

lylinden.     The  latter   hold  the  atu&ng- 


boxea  through  whii —  .__  , . -_,_  _,._. 

■•■■i:n  rtrm.—  .  nc      1        wnun    Euuiin;ui    uie    m       ur     Damveu.—  TE*  dpoTi  in  the  front  and  rea_r  endi  of  the 


B«A«cH-«»iL- The.  pipe  .which    conneela    the    Injector     -Trh";^n.  b7wfiicb"the  «r'  i'Auiiirf-lo  tbe'fi 


BB*.s«aa.— The  boxca  on  the  croaa-bcads  and  tha  crank.  D*m>ia-H«(iBi».^  The    bar    which    paaaea    through    tb« 

Br?:«CH.-A   alab    of    brickwork    placed    acroa.    the  'iSa"""  ""  ^  "'"'^  ""  ^''"  "'  '*""'  "^ 

front   end  of   the   furnace,   directly  ow  the  «Te,    to  DAiHaai— The  abeet-iron  platea  attached   to  the  tanl* 

twld  the  araoke  and  auea  >n  contact  with  the  6re  until  ^gi]  ^  ,|„  j^i„    (^podt,  the  pwiifMJuck.   to  pre- 

they  become  tborooghly  mixed.                ,..,,.  »ent  the  cold  water  from  drenebingtbe  tubea. 

BUMrpi  or  Bujrias^— MaaaiTe  pieces  of  tiinber  bolted  DarLicroa.— A  bell-shaped  or  trumpet-moutbed  opening 

to  tb'  front  end  of  the  engine  frame,  and  to  the  rear  u^j  ,„  (be  furnace  to  effect  a  i^Bg  of  the  ta  and 

Bvurn  BuKM.— KecM  of  timber  bolted  to  the  bump-  Erthe  combmtioo  of  the  fuel  moie  perfect. 

era  for  the  purpoae  of  reducing  the  shock  of  impact  DouE     or     Stiaii-doiii.— The     elevated,     dome-ahaped 

_■._  .1 together.  chamber  oo  the  top  of  the  boUer,  from  which  the  aup- 


—  A  aheet  of  metal  placed  on  the  front         pW   of  aiMBi   for  the  cylinder   ._ 

■-    ■'--   apace  ietween    the         being  partially   luperbeated,  it  ia  conaequently  hotte 

and  ifrier  in  the  dome  than  elaewbere,  and  when  uae 


and  over  the  foot-plate,  for  occapsDcy  by  the  in  the  boiler. 

engineer  and  fireman.  Domi-viDTia. —  The  sbeet-iron  jackets  which  envelop  the 

Ca>   Hamdlis. —  Handle!   attached   to   the   sidea   of   the  dome  outaide  of  the  wooden  "lagging." 

cab  for  the  use  of  the  engineer  and  fireman,  in  gcltiag  Doui-iTAys. — -The    brace*    attached    to    the    crown-ban 


;ovIK  or  DouE-TOF.^  The  covering  which  e 
done,   and    to    whidi    the    aafety-valvea    an 


the  front 


...   .     off  the   .....    . 

CaLLnaa. —  Recesica   or    chambers    in    the    Jaws    of    the 

bo«I,  which  bold  the  oil  for  lubricatina  the  journala. 
ClHTBE-CAsTiHC— The    cast-iros    plale    which    connects 

the  irtuk  bolater  to  tbc  front-end  of  the  boiler. 
CHacK-CUMais.—  A  chamber  attached  to  the  waist  of 

the  boiler,   tbrougb  which  the  water  paue*  from  the 

CRacK  VALVt—  A    wing-valve   i'naerted   in   the    feed-pipe 

between  the  feed-pdmp  and  the  boiler,  to  prevent  the     _  . -_ — i _—    —  ;■      .... 

return  of  the  water  from  the  boiler  to  the  pump.  DalJ-eoclt   or   Dair.—  The  receptacle  placed   under  the 

Coiiii«CTt»o-pin.~. The  feed-water  pipe  which  coonmta  ea^ge^:ock»,    to    receive    the    water,    and    stnm    dn- 

the  pump  with  the  check-valve.  charged  from  the  cocka,  and  drain  it  into  a  ducharge 

tachHl  to  the  piaton-rodl'  and~bT  mean*  of°^hic"  Ih^  Drivibg-sawilbs.— The  yokes  which  itraddle  Ae  frame 

power  developed  in  the  cylinderm  ia  tranamitled  to  the  „«nd  suoport  the  drivinB-apnnga. 

driying-axlea.     They    ccnverl    Ibe    rectilinear    imipro.  Daivmo-!lpai«<»^--See  Spnon,                      ■     .     th 

™e"cnnk-Xs''of  thc^mai"  driring-wheelL'^         "™  °  ''?"  ."'  *^*  connecting- rod.   directly   to   the   driving- 


^>ing-wEJd? 
»   of  the  engine  by  equalling  the    forcea  or  n 


the  crank-pin,  for  the  purpose  of  lalandng  the  weight 


D«jvi»s. —  The 

wheels    which    arc 

attached  to 

(be  d 

Hving  axles. 

Th 

ving-wheel  ar- 

of    a 

nay 

iat    of    the    4- 

coupled,    frcoupled 

,  or   of   the 

S^BUpl 

-whc 

d   wheel    type, 
base"   of  flie 

ractive    pov 

locomotive   i> 

m   the 

adhesion   of 

■"th 

d? 

ving-wheda   to 

the  raila.  a 

ght 

of  the  locomo- 

adjoining  driving-wheelT.;^  con 

to  cause  the  wheels  to  revolve  i 

unison. 

ow-c*TCHn     or     PttOT.— A     tri 

ngular     structure 

wood,  or  iron  bars,  or  curved's 

eet-metal.  attached 

the  front  end  of  the  locomoHv 

.     It  is  provided  f 

the   purpose   of  removing   stray 

cattle  and  other  i 

thus    prevent    th 

from  getting  under  the  wheels 

s   the   slide-valves. 


le-half  of  the  trave 
two    pairs   of   eccei 


Cbam -PIUS.— The  pins  or  movabte  joumala  i ._. 

the  conneciing-roda  with  the  cranks  or  ahafta  of  the 

driving,  wheeli. 
Taoss- Hum.— Blocks  which   move   in  euides   and  unite 

the    piston    and   connecting-rods,    and    slide-blocks   to. 

gether. 
Cioss-HEAD  dHS.—  The  pins  in  the  cross-beads  to  wbich 

the  main.rods  are  attached. 
CttoWH-aABS.— Bats    placed    on   the    unper    side    of    the 

ing  on  the   edge  of  the   furnace-sheet,    to  strengthen  ....,       „,    „■«,,»  „.    wnivn  eiiner  ui  inc  eccenmc- 

the  crownjheet.  rods  is  engaged  with  or  disennaged   from  the  "  rock- 


;  vtlvea  will   mn 


are  attached  to  a 
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'    CDnmcclcd    to    the   valrc    br    Ihe   v>I«e4wU   or         (sjled  ■  bar   Irnoe.     Th<   farmcT  is  cib|)1o)f«1   in  tbe 


TS- 


ic    the    iDiier<ltg>   of    ibt    nain-frutit    i 
er,  and    iht   back   ouKr-lec  of  each  iru 


he  Kcenlric'cid  is  atUchrd.  the  extcaded  auter-ahell  o£  thi 

-The   bod]'  o<   tht  eccentrii:  or  the         smoke-baji  and  all  of  tbe  appli; 
'     '         '  '    red  directly  on         such  tc  atEam  and  exbauil  pipe 


ank-ihaEt,  the  t 
EccaHriic-Hoar.^  The  belt  at  metal 


rod  to  whiet  it  is  attachod.  .__    

-  Tbe    air-valve    arianccment         imokcfltack,  aod  force 
de   of   Ibe   cab,    by   n  '     -  -  .       ■     ■    ■ 


That  |> 

r-ohell  o£  the  boilci.  compclaii 

Oi'The 


F«OKT-«tit.— A    ■inile-bsr    allaohment     which    ntlmdi 
from  tbe    (rant  ef  ocb  of  the  main    framea   lo  Ihe 
.»  on  <ne   MKofnotiTe.  ano  alio  tne  leveral         front  bumper. 
-brake*  attached  to  the  cai*  of  the  train.  Fxon-cocKa.— Cocki   provided   (or   the   parpoae    a(  ad- 

uivlu*.—  Bart    luapendnl    at     Uieir    middle         prevent  them  from  Ireeaing  ia  cold  weathei. 

i  to  the  (prings  oE  Uw  (IrivinE-wlteeli,    for         and  pnmp  eagea  to  allsw  the  water  to  diaw  out  and 
e  ofdistiibutioa  the  ioKe  of  die  ahocka  or     _  prevent  tbem  tnm  (rewim. 


iiiDf  the  "^""^^jo'  « 


iniHss.—  The  ipira]  or  elliptical  ^ 
Mlhaft,    p— --'--T---   -^ 


ucs.— PluKS   a 

and  I 

rtUr^"* 

FuLcaliK.— ^  Tbe  fixed 

fcty-valves  are 

•lide-valve,  through   which    the  exhauat-stcani   evcapea 
exhanat-pol  in  the  amoke- 


-preume.     See    Slide -_> , 

impa  bolted  gver  the  main-         atMched  to  the   back  end    of  (he   boile 


diminiah   tbe"evil  ofb^tck-pnuurer 'See    Slide-Valve.     Gnusa    Cocca^Tbe   cock&    usuallr    Ihre 


1  of  the  boiler  uadei 


-padv  to  aUow  for  the  expao-         heiobta.  which  indicate  tl 

GaucK  Lajip.;— The  lavp  placed   in  the  ab,  I 


frame    to   hold    (be    latter    againlt   the   liiwrs.     Wbe 
the    boiler    expanda.    tbe    framea    ilide    through    th 
clamps  longitudiDallr- 
£iMxaiDH-^otHT. —  A^  allding    joint     provided    in     th 


r —    -    ---      --       —  A  bu>h  by  toeana  of  which  the  packing  in  the 

ion    BDOer   chaoBea   of  tempera-         ituffing-boxei  is  aecuied  in  place,  to  receive  t&e  wear 
of  tbe  pialoD-rod,  ind  to  prevent  the  leakage  of  (team. 


against  the  ptosurt  in  the  boiler.     See  Injector. 

of  holding  the  feed-water  for  the  boiler.     It  is  located 


r   uicd   for   the  lupplj  o 
pipe  ho»e-conneclions,  to  regulate  the  auppljr  of 


A  glais  tube 

of  tbe  boUer  and  cooneetei.   

vntvea,    to    indtcaie   the   height   of    Ihe    < 

boiler. 
GooiB-HICK-—  A   bent  pipe  of  braai,  or  irt 

to  connect    Che   front  end  of   the   feed-p 

lower  chamber  of  the   pump. 


r-r-   attachttT  to   the  'aTr-pump.     It'll"  employed 

pEIs-wlTEK  CocEt.— CckIib  inserted  in  tbe  ends  of  tbe         to  regulate  tbe  action  of  the  pump  in   operating  Ihe 


^AVti.— Vertical      shafts      which      paai  Ga*Te.— The  area   made  un   of  the   grat. 

he    foot-plate  to   tbe   feed-water  cocks,    and         Rre-bai.  on  whii:h  Ihe  fuel  is  burned^ 

:d  bj  means  of  cranka.  "  "  .... 

rbe  furnace,  or  that  part  of  the  boiler,  in 

The   door   In   the    back  end   of  Ihe  boiler, 
hich  the  fuel  and  the  Gring-iiani  are  inlro- 

the  fire-box. 
-  Iron    lubes    placed    at    each    end    o(    tbe 

buffer  above  the  pilot,  for  tbe  purpose  of 
e  staffs  of  Bignal  flags  or  lamps. 
;    tubes   in   the   boiler  which   carr)"  off  the 


are  operated  bj  means  of  cranks.  Oute   Shmiiig-»io.~  A    bar   aiiached 

F;iE-»ox. — -Tbe  furnace,  or  that  part  of  the  boiler,  in  grate-barj    of    shaking    or    rocking    BiaTes,    oy    woicn 

which  tbe  fuel  is  burned.  Ihey  are  moved   beck  and   forth  with   a  rocking  mo- 

FiiE-Eooa. —  The   door   In   the    back  end   of  Ihe  boiler,  tion.  thus  disturbing  the  fire  over  the  whole  area  of 

tfaiougb  which  the  fuel  and  the  6ring-iiani  are  iniro-  the  grate,  lo  effect  proper  combustion.     It  ia  operated 

duccfTlnto  the  fire-box.  W  means  of  s  suilBbk  lever  placed  in  the  cab. 

■              ■          ■       •          each    end    of    tbe  Golpt   or   Guioaa.— The            ■                      ■ 


est,   in  w;hich    the  e 
iShed, '  to  "^v^nt"  il 


-wT  and  thus'^p^oduce  the  draft  u'eceaUry  for     GuiD'iBAM'oVGu'iDM.'-^  The 'parallel  bi'ii'bilween  whic 
rmhustion  of  the  fuel.     Thej  are  made  of  iron,         the   croes-heads    move,    thui   giving  a    pertoctly   hori 


ases  Into   a   large   number  of 


being  kept  as         zonlal  motion   lo  tbe   piston-rods. 

L.   .... .1         of    ^g    parallel    bar*    "  double- guides,"    or    a    sinale 

guide-bar,  attached  to  the  hack  head  of   the  cylinder 

plate    uBually    fastened    lo    both    the    frame    and   the 


_...    __. rounding  the  tubes,  —   , 

,— Tbe     bolts    by     which    the    follower-         forward  of  tL-  ..- 
ured  to  the  piston-heads,  Guios-atocBS.— The 


—  The  plates  which  cover  the  spring-         cylinders,  a 
\  plati 


c  front  ends  of  tbe  piaton4ieads. 

n  the  badi  enri  of  the  h 


-iron  plate  "bolli 


.._  fire-door. 

l1   skeleton  which  supports  tl 


Ihe  cyllnJe .  , 

Vben  fotned  of  plates  oi  sneei-meiai, 
pifie   frame,   and  when  cotnpcaed  sf   i 


II.—  See      Gull 


mz.d.,  Google 


i^OCOHOTIVE,  DK8IGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION 

'ttue  oMr  tilt  riaBi  through  which  dcpoaiti         nupcnded  lo  the  horii 
'  dirt  ID  the  w>R[-J<«>  of  ■■-  ' •■ ~-    "■ 

Q  the  upper  part 


Ibe  funi 

and    ue  lower  one   u>  [Be   uni 
itUcbed  by  bnckets         link. 
boiLcT.  uid  ulend-      Lown  Hail  Fukc—  See  Pisme. 

which  oil  o: 


■  cab  to  the  iinake-boii.     They  arc  uicd  hj  Luuicatol — The  vdre  through  which  oil  or  tallow 

'  in  getting  on  or  off  tlic  rudning-bmrd.  adnilted  10  the  cyiiaden  (oi  the  purpoae  of  lubri 

A  large  lamp  placed  on  the  front  end  of  tion.     Theie   vslvci   coiomunicxle   with   the    cylind 

le    approach 

"Arnod"    burner,   and   a   parabolic    "  reHector,''   all  inl   in' Ihe  cupT  causing  it  to  How   upward*  drop   ij 

of  which   are  rncloied   in  a  metal   "  cage."   which   i>  drop,  through  water  in  glut  tubes,  )o  the  pipe*  leading 

plac«<)  on  the  top  oE  the  ■mokc-lwii.  or  aupported  an  to  the  itcani-cheala.     The  flow  of  [he  oil  i>  Ihni  placed 

two  "bracketg,"  with  a  ibelf  between,  bolted  lo  the  conitantly  in  light  of  the  engineer,  and  en^la  him 

Ilutn-cocis. —  Cocka  atliched  to  the  bacli  end  of  the  regular  or  olberwiae. 

boiler,    by   wbich    ateam    ii   blown    through   the    feed-  MAiw-ruua.—  See  FianiF. 

pipe*,  to  prevent  them  from  [reeling  in  cold  weather.  Maih   Ruiavoia. —  The  main  air-racrvoir  of  the  loco- 

HoLLOW-nAVS.—  Hollow  (lay-bolta  inaened  through  the  motive.     It  if    uauallr    located    m    the   front    of    iha 

intide    and    onuide   abeeta   of    Ibc    furnace    near    the  main  frame,  and  immediately  behind  the  crllnden. 

erown-^eet,.  through  wbicb  lir  it  admitted  to  the  fur-  MAiH-aoD9.~  See   Canneciing-roda. 

nace  to  inctvaM  the  cpnbuatian.  Maih-kod  CoNaicrioaa. —  See   Connecting.rodj. 

House.— Sec  Cab.  MAia-ion   FaoHi-mtAr.— Sec    Conocctlnt-rad*. 

HouM-BO»«D».— The  boards  attached  to  the  aideg  of  the  Muo-DaoM.— A  cylinder  altacbed  lo  the  under  a 


n.—  The 
which    at 

-jl  mech 


boiler,   to  receive   the   depoiila 

Thii     material    i<     discharged 

the       a1  ti  ■■  .  ini  of  a  valve  called  the  "  mnd- 

admitted   to    the   eylinden.      KtiD-HOT.tt.—  Opeoingi  provided  in  the  back  end  of  th(  ' 


usi-aaicKrrs. —  Brackela  attached  to  the  back-bumper, 
□  IDpport  the  bouK-boai  ' 


vinga  provide 

,      ^.  ,  .  .h  wbiet  the  i  

meuia  of  w^h  a  the  lower   water-ipace  are   removed.     These  opoyngi 

given  W  the  boiler.  ,„  uaually  cloKd  hr  nwani  of  bmi  plugl. 

rt  of  higti-preHure  Mdd-»iiio.— TTie    wrougbt-iron    rin*   wbith    onites    tha 

— „    ,  ,                    J    high   velocity,    n  inner  and  outer  ihelli  of  the  fircOjox;  completely  rar- 

btoughl  into  <™j^  "'""J  ""^^  °i  "^     2'         ^h  "'I'n'linB  <li«  inner  shell  and  cloeing  the  water  apac« 


0  the  w^ter.  and  induce  a  current  of  *■'<'.  *°  ^'"'         amoke-'bon,  and  In  the  chimnev"<^ 
u°tbe'bcU?r.     PanlCf*^denu^^  o"  tbe  tU^  U         deli"Lt'^lo''lring'lhV'amok"lo'es!i 


P«"j««r   --  .   .  ,     .  .„  .-V ^ 

""           'nS^r'"  ™?Sm''nf°     "*   ™'S"'  Nmi MO.— Wire^  netting  placed  !i 

wentiario  efficient  action.     th«~{nieetor  will  not  feed  fjai 

IltJK?o»"ova«  rtow    or     iHJKIO.-MMIUt.— The    pipe  ji'^n,  rte'ten«""™ndu""^''l^the''cj!^b/^ng-tu'l^^ 

which  counecta  Ihewerflow-space  in  the  mjectoc.     If  .^e  injector.     Alao,    the  outlet,   of   [he   e:.hauat-pipe^ 

more    water    k""   beeji    aupplied.to   'hi   iel    of   ateam  „]i^  "  cjthauat-noailc.."  In  the  amokeboB. 

than   It   ia   capable  of  carrying  into  the  delinry-Iube  Nokli-iiahd.—  The  aupporta  of  [he  eihanst-nonlea  in 

of  the  inlcclor,  >  part  of  the  waler  will  escape  through  ,|,j  amoke-boi.                                 u.     i  m.       uu^^.e. 


biaing-[ube   of  the 


e  boiler.     The  boiler 


aubttltuted,   to_  tdjuat  the   aiie  of  the  bla4 
metal  rsceplacle*  with  glass_  liD- 


of  wood  called  "lagging"  about  aeven-eighths  of  an         ^JJi^™?!,.^",   .„;(™     t^i   «.-    ^^.^IT^Jf    i'.TkS 
:««k  s«  «hULM^>    fX  ■rt'1  d„u!b  i^ni«    nUrvrl  fe»r.,in,1         moving   con[ac[   Burtsces,    for   the    purpose   of    Iubn> 

legs,  and  which  hold  the  mcie-boitea,  „,_j  :„  -.i._  ■...fl:„Jt«,-—    ..^j  iJ  •!.-  ..««  ^^X  Sr^jZ 

JODSHAU.—  That  part  of  the  axle  on  wbicb  the  w«ls*t  •"^  "  the  stuffing-boKS,  and  in  the  steam  and  pump 

of  the  locomotivrreaui     The  jonmala  are  situated  on  =j;!""''"'j  '"  ^'^'-^   moving  parts   of   the  pistona 

«lh2aTni'''  wMch  ™iS^h"1^'^™  of*™  r^^^  piT^a^or'D^n    P-r^-TJc   pip*   through    which 

ing  anle.     The  bearings  are  held  in  cast-iron  or  ateel  the  enhaual-atearo  la  conducted  [o  the  eihauat-noixle* 

boies  called  "  journal Wes  "  or  "  axle-boxo."  in  "■=  moke-ho,     thus  ""imj  «  partial  vacuum  in 

Kavs.— The  wedges  emploved  to  tighten  the  "  str^  "  the  smoke-box,  which  aucka  the  smoke  and  patt  out 

which  hold  the  ^' braasea ''  at  (he  enda  of  the  connect-  ?(  the  fluea  with  grea[  power,   and  force*,  them  out 

Ing-roda.     Aa  these  keys  sre  vetr  liable  to  loosen  and  into  the  open  air  by  the   Mast  or  the  acuon  of  the 

fan  out,  tbey  »r*   secured  in  pface  either  by  sccewt  exhaust  stem, 

and  nuts,  or  bv  1  set-screw  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pilot. —  See  Cow-catcher. 

sua  nuts,  or  oy  s  ae<  >c  Piaion.HsAn.— The  solid  or  hollow  disc-like  plon^  ia 

KiHO-sOLT    or    CgnTai-piM.— The    bolt    or    pin     which  the  cylinder  which  is  looved  with  •  teciprocatinB  or 

puses   through  the  centre-casting  and   the  centre  of  forward  snd  backward  movement  by  the  action  of  the 

Ihe  truck,  thuB  making  a  fleirible  connection  between  steam,  thus  convening  the  energy  of  [he  steam  into 

e  engine  and  the  truck.  enaUing  the  latter  to  turn  the  motion  which  drives  the  cngTne.            ,      ,.  ,     ^ 

out  Ae  king-l»li  so  as  to  allow  the  ax|ca  to  aasunie  Pistob-facxiho.—  The  packing  t^  means  o£  which  Ibe 

ISTOB  PACKIifO-aiKGa.—  The  ringa  of  cast-iron, 
wronght-iroB,  steel,  or  gnn-meUl  which  form  the  pe- 
ripheral portions  of  the  platon-hcadt.  and  make  a 
steam-tight  joint  between  the  piston-heads  and  the  in- 


podtiona  approiImatiDg  the  raifil  of  tl 


Lirrmo  SnAri. —  See  Eccentric. 


rariable-radiu*   erpanslon-gcar  by  mcana    of         turned  slightly 


Lgcar  btj™"!    "' 


side  thsn 


LiMK-iLOCE. —  A  block  which   fits  intti  the  eurveil  slot         ss  s   spring  when   tbey 
of  the  link,  snd  moves  freely  from  one  end  to  the         and    fc — -■     ■—- •    "■-    - 


irrvers.     After  being  placed 
It  till 


outwijrda  and   thus  n 

.  the  bore  of  the  eyli* 

•ttachad  ta  the  piiMn4ie«d,  i 


it  joint  with  the_bore  of_the  e^iedt 


.Google 


LOCOHOTIVS,  DESIGN  AND  COliSTRUCTION 


communicatid    to    the    conoMling-tod"  or    "qi 

worka   (brnugb   a   packed   atuffinc-box    which   ^.. 

^  [be  leakue  of  tht  ctotCDta  of  Ike  tjHadtr. 

nivn.—  The  valve  by  nuani  of  which  Ihe  air  in  tbe 
»iler-»pa«of    the   pump   ia   expelled,    and   a   partial 


ckannelt  called 
tbc  cylinder,  an 
called  the  "  valt 


;ht-anglci  lo  II 


Sadial  Stai-kilts. 
ibell  ei  the  boilei 

Radiu»-«a>.~  The  : 
of  the  irui^k  frair 
men!  of  a  pin: 

HucH-MOD.— The  r 


aeal*  of  the  llide-valTea  thrtJOKh  lihich 
sdoiiltHl  to  the  c»Undr~  ' "' 

[Eveasl-LATCH.— The  to. 


lie  in  a  wMOth,  flat  aarf.<« 

— -~.-        ln«  valve-aeat  hat  two  opta 

gteam-portl      for  the  admiaaion  of  atom 

„         c^'""  tl>«  '■*ih«u«.j»rt"  wUch  ii  dn 

ited  between  Ihe  atesm-porta,  and  eonunuBicatet  vilh 
ir  through  pipe  coantctiona  leadin.  ioU 
'pipea  in  the  imoke-boi.  A  valve  cillai  a 
;_  made  of,^  cait-iron,  and  provided  *iih 
iti  under  aide.^  is  fitted  on  the  valve-aeat 
^-„  .  ^-  _.i.  ..     .    •  ^^  hackwarda 


the 


natcly  c 


cylinde 


_  and   cxhauatin^  Ij 


«  '"d  "  Th''  '''■'"'''" 


joWy  "^'ion    of   the   . 
Qtion  hv  ijieana  of  the  ' 


Se  whiiA  fit!  into   the  notch 
the  rtvene-Iever  is  held  In 

Rlvuui|«H^(vu.-^  The  lever  by  whid) 
of    motion    of    tlie    locomotive    can    be 


eal  chamber  at  the  froi 


1   of  the  valvea 


chan^dt _.  _.   __    

decreaied.     It  ii  kicated  in  the  cab  w 
of  the  engJMcr. 
RacKCas,— The  double-cranks   connectcc 
blocks  at  one  end  and  the  valve-roda  i 
thiAngh   which  the  valvt*  leeelvc  ihi 


plp«K"    the    •'  liftinc-pipei 

eiihauU-noiilea,"   the   " 

hauat-pipea."     It   also    for 

for    lh«   apoke    before   it 


through  tb.  amoke^lack.  The  ■' «moke-arch  rinjj  " 
divide,  he  smoke-box  umper  from  that  portion  of 
the  .mQke-l»x  which  &  commonly  knoX  a,  thi 
"  a^lK     ih  aJJ,   "'°      r^I*    "   "'*'"    throiwh   tbc 


ik'baneeri  ve  at- 


.^±  la  ralaed  or  lowered. 

Sumjt-njnm.—  The    plate    w 

in  tbe  slot  of  th'  I'-i- 

cfTeoted  by  mcai ._.,  __ 

cue  of  Ihe  fracture  of  tbc 
safety-books  bolted  ti 


They 


■e  attached 


back-bumper  of  tHc 
froDtbiunpa 

i' 


priae  the  spark  irreatins  appBaacea. 
iD»-Kaci,— The  chimney  ihroogb  which  the  aa 
pscapa  from  the  smoke-box.     Sraoke-atacka  are  e 
m  a  number  of  farme,  to  suit  the  conditioni  att 
in«  tbe  burning  of  difterent  kinds  of  fuel. 

'  ateel  slates  placed  one  on  to 
the  middle  by  n 


t^jgetter 


locomotive. 

5*TErr-HANona. —  Chaina  ftatcnod  ~ ... 

and  Id  the  front  end  of  the  trudi-frime.  ..  , 

the   tmek    from  swinging   around    and   breaking   Ihe 
llntw  in  cue  the  locomoev-  "--  ■  -  *     ■ 

5aTETT-vALvv& —  Spring.valvea    alti 

cover.    %  vblch   the  Bleam-presi 

pr«vented    Iron    exceeding   ■   a 

ther*  are  two  of  these  valves,  so 

the  contingency  nf  the  brealcafre 
SAHD-iox. —  The  cylindrical  or  dom 
*     top  of  the  boiler  to  eonta 


the  other  and  bonni 

baodab    and    their    l _„„ 

ibocha'  d^[iv«r'ei"l:?*tire  °loo« 
tb(  amooihitesa  of  the  track. 


ched  to  the  dome- 
ire  in  the  boiTer  is 
tstn   limit.     Usually 


c  Band  used  for 


■ile-boxea  of  the 
"'\  "^J'^.''"*^  ?"  srranged  lo  iHde 
•  the  "  jawa      formed  by  ihe  len  of 


the  pnrpOM  o_  ._ „  .__ 

the    adhesion,    and    prevent    the    driving-wheels    from 
atipplng  at  sisrting,  or  when  hauling  a  heavy  load,  or 
when  running  up  a  heavy  itrade. 
SANn^aoi    Livn. —  A    lover    located    i-     ■"■-        '      --■■ 


o  the  top  of  the  smoke- 
ovlded  with  I  hand-boTe 
tion    of    spiifa   may   bf 


SAtry-nrti.—  The 
flnongh    i^hich 


-  --i  by  means  of  which 

!  Operated  by  the  enpneer. 

pes  on  each  aide  of  the  locomotive 

!   sand   fron  the   sand-box    it  coo- 

- in  front  of  the  driving-wheels. 

I  Sti™.— The  cab  end  of  the  lever  of  the 

dng-rlg. 

„  L^TCATOU-^  5ee  Lubrioatoi. 

SiGHAL-nn. —  The  air-pressure  pipe  by  meana  of  which 

(he  nticineer  communleatea  with  the  trainmen. 
bawAL-anilnu. —  A  aleam-wfabtle  attached  to  the  top 

of  Ihe  dome.     Il  conaiata  of  an   inverted  metal   cup, 

ttmally  made   of  brass,    whlc)i   it  placed   immediately 

aeniwed  into  the  tap  of  the  dome.  Communicition 
vitli  the  iteam-space  within  the  dome  is  cffecled  by 
opening  or  bv  closing  a  valve  attached  to  a  spindle 
Mleh  '  eitend*  upwards  Into  the  vaWe-i 
vat*4  ia  operated  by  tbe  engineer  by  msani 
which  connects  the  operating  Tever  of  the 


SiAV-aOLTS. —  The  bolts  s 


suajly  about  fou 
le  ahrltt  togethe 


a  Coupling-rodt. 


of  a 


rj.—  The  boxei  located  on 
milted  to  the  cylinder! 


down  by  boll 
boiler,    la   th< 


A    gauge 
boftt  aer 


thro 


the  CI 


When 


Ihe    do 


throufrt)  the  annillBr  openhig  la  the  vaivfrstem,  strikes 
■salnst  Hbe  edj^  of  the  Inverted  cup,  and  produce! 

trainmen,  to  warn  people  off  the  track,  and  to  signal 
the  •pproach  of  the  train  to  statiDot  and  croasingB- 
SuDX-VALVUL— The  valves  which  control  Ihe  sdmisslon 
and  exfaauti  of  neam  to  and  from  the  cylinders. 
Theji  4re  operated  by  the  rotary  motion  of  the  arte) 
of  the.  drintg-wbeda  whiA  i*  muiuittJ  IntD  reeU- 
fllMiw  >c^f«<Katini  motipa  at  the  vtlvoa  In  the  fol- 


■  sHde-vaWS 

;  then  it  e«- 
I  the  verticil 


makn  t  bend  called  Ihe  "'^throttle.! 

walls   of    tbe    dome,    this   vertical   |.- .... 

"  ttand-pipe."  The  Mand-pipe  ia  cannecied  to  the 
*'dry.p1pe"  which  exteuda  to  the  top  of' the  smoke- 
box  where  it  is  connected  to  the  "  T-pipe."  tbe 
branches  of  which  are  connected  to  the  "arch-pipes'" 
or  "  steam-pipei  "  connecting  with  tbe  aletm-chests. 

Stui(-»bt«. —  See  Secelving-p*rt*. 

SrUK-vKLTc-n  TIk  valve '  inaeiiMd  in  the  Bta*ii»lpo 
eeaoactJng  tbe  bojlcE  witj^  the  J^{eclaT. 
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ihh-boxbs. —  The  ebimhers'  ii 


uddlc  bolted  10  the  link. 


Teko«s.— The  c»rri 


licfa  eii4bli>a  il 
-  See  Stum  : 


top  of  the 


*  In  which  (he  H 
ding   to  the     ' 

.f  double  poi 

■   pUce4  in  the,  tl 


caliS^  t)ie_   'throttle- 
o1  a  hell- 


d  the  "  thrattlE-Item  "  to  the  li 
It"  e»ll«d  the  ■'  throttle  bell-ennii  -  tne  otner  arm 
rhich  ia  connected  by  a  rod  (o  the  thioltle-valve. 
—  The  (teel  banda  which  larm  the  peripheiiea  0{ 


ut.— The  back  pair  of  driving 


a  four-coupled  vbeel  a 


main  driTini-whedB  to  provide  the  n 
for  the  fire-boi  belneen  tbc  two  anles, 

Tum-piri,^  See  Brake  Pipe. 

■TatrcK  or  E»GIm-T»Dci.— The  (ranie*,  t 
ewivg-boLiterit  etc..  wbicb  aupport  the 


body,  which  allow: 
boll,  end  tbui  ent 
curvea  easily. 

TxiTCK'iaAKI. —  The 

aa  diatinauiabed  fi 
^^dri,in^^lr^^_ 

bolted  riRiilly  id  -i 
aide*  of  the  true] 
the  centre-plate  ia 
far  linb  whicb  M 
direction  of  the 
paaoes  ttiroush  th 
provided  wiu  a  ki 
the  locomotii-c  fro 

TuiM.— See  Fluea. 


c   cBBi-jron   plate   which    i 


ila.     The   king-bolE   or    < 


-  See  Slide-valve, 


which  the  valve-atcsu  iie  attached. 

W«iBr.~  The  cylindrical  portion  oE  the  boiler. 

Waist  Sheit.—  A  sWi  of  w.oiif(ht  iron  bolie; 
waiat  by  an  angle-iron,  to  which  Ibe  guid 
iruide-beatera,  and  crosa-Iics  arc  aliacbed- 

WATaa-PiFi.— Tbe  pipe  to  whicb  the  feed  pipe 


mtaidf  dlamater, 
bnck  I  ■  '  ■ 
allow 


Dught-ir 


"su*; 


broujb  them 


Watir-valvi.—  See  Iiu'ector. 
VaXwitM-tK.—  See  Signal  WbiMle. 

Wai-iAM  MoBEY,  Jt.,  C.  E., 
Coiuutliiig  Civil  oKd  Mechanical  Engineer,  tfevi 
York. 
Loconwtivc  Bnginn,  The.    In  the  course 

:Of  three  quarters  of  a  centnry,  a  vast  -wiWernesa 
on  the  Aroerican  continent  has  been  chanfjed 
from  gloomy  untrodden  forests,  distna!  awampB 
and  pathltns  prairies  into  the  abcxie  of  ahisf) 
civilization.     Prostjerous    states    teemitiiif    with 


populous  towns,  fertile  farms,  blooming  gardens 
and  comfortable  homes  have  arisen  from 
regions  wliere  savage  men  and  wild  animals 
.united  lo  maintain  sterile  desolation.  The  most 
potent  factor  in  this  beneficent  change  has  been 
the    operation    of    railroads   by   the   locomotive 

Imfiortance  of  Basy  Means  of  Intercommuni- 
cation.—  Easy  means  of  interconununication 
have  been  properly  encouraged  by  all  nations 
and  races  that  ever  have  made  materi?J  progress 
in  the  arts  of  civilisation,  Lord  Bacon  says : 
'There  are  three  things  thai  make  a  nation 
gfeat  and  prosperous  —  a  fertile  soil,  busy 
workshops  and  easy  conveyance  of  men  and 
animals  from  place  to  place."  That  opinion  was 
..founded  upon  an  intimate  knowledee  of  the 
world's  history ;  knowledge  of  the  kwces,  the 
institutions  and  the  conveniences  that  contrib- 
uted to  make  nations  great 

The  need  of  improved  methods  of  transpor- 
tation, which  so  long  oppressed  the  human  race. 
did  not  produce  the  steam  engine.  Grim  neces- 
sity brought  it  forth  when  great  properties  were 
falling  into  ruin,  because  sufficient  animal  pow- 
er could  not  be  concentrated  to  perform  stupen- 
dous efforts  in  limited  space.  The  ateam  engine 
was  invented  when  horses  could  not  do  the 
work  of  pumping  water  out  of  valuable  mines 
500  feet  deep.  It  was  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  the  steam  engine  would  be  dpplied  lo  loco- 
motive purposes  as  scon  as  increasing  business 
rendered  animals  unequal  to  the  task  of  supply- 
ing necessary  motive  power  on  roads  and  on 
Water  ways.  .  See  Railway  Transportation. 

Stcne  Evolution  of  the  Steam  Engine.— Aft- 
er a  practical  steam  engine  was  put  to  work  on 
.the  simple  operation  of  driving  a  pump,  it  took 
half  a  century  of  invention  to  develop  it  'into  a 
motor  suitable  .  for  driving  manufacturing  ma- 
chinery; another  half  century  passed  before  in- 
.venlOTS  seriously  began  the  attempt  of  building 
a  steam  engine  that  could  be  used  to  propel  a 
vehicle  on  land.  Far-seeing,  progressive  men 
who  kept  themselves  informed  on  leading  in- 
ventive aehieveTnents  wet*  convinced  long  be- 
fore steanj.  was  applied  to  land  transportation 
that  peripatetic  steam,  engines  would  be  forth- 
coming when  sufficietVtly  nrgetit  necessity  would 

When  thf^  19th  century  opened,  Great  Brit- 
ain, more  thayi  any  other  cotmtrv,  needed 
the  use  of  the  steam  engine  for  help  in  land 
transportation.  Tedious  delay  occurred  before 
the  mill  driving  engine  was  applied  to  vehicles, 
the.  principal  obstacle 'beinfe  the  weight  of  the 
ponderous  slow  movinr  condensing  steam  en- 
gine which  James  Watt  (q.v.)  developed  and 
made  popular,  A  new  type  was  reauired  wh'ch 
in  due  time  was  invented  bv  Oliver  Evans 
'(a.v.).  an  Aitlerieao,  and  ntilized  by  various 
British  engineers.  Evan^  had  stmcreled  to  in- 
terest his  own  oountrjrmen  in  his  hirfi  predsurc 
..Steam  eneine  }yvl  they  failed  to  recofffliie  it" 
merit  and  refused  to  aid  (he  inventor.  He  sent 
drawings  to  Europe,  hoping  that  he  would  be 
more  fortunate  wifii  Enronean  capitalists.  His 
designs  fell  into  hands  lliaf  returned  no  recom- 
nen.seor  aeknowledmnent.  bat  they  were  used 
lo  ittiide  others  tn  brrilding  enirfnes  that  were 
.used   for  land  propulsion. 

Fir.tf  Altetnpti  to  PwxxJuee  a  Sttam  Lecomo- 
ttve.—  Early  in  lUe  tfigftteenth  centmr"*  wriety 
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1  Locomotive  of  1830. 
-*.  American  Locomotive  of  1&4D, 
.1.  American  Locomotive  of  1900. 
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LOCOMOTIVE  ENGlMS 

of  attempts  were  made  in  England  to  produce  a  gine,  the  front  pair  being  the  drivers,  to  wnich 

steam  locomotive,    Richard  Trevirhick  (q.v.),  a  power  was  transmitted  from  two  outside  cylin- 

Cornish    minmg    engineer,    Iniitt    several    steam  ders  placed  diagonally   across  the  boiler  point- 

■carriages  for  common  roads  and  one  engine  to  ing   backwards.      The    first   improvement    made 

run  on  rails,  but  ttiey  were  all  failures  although  was  to  drop  the  cylinders  to  nearly  a  horizontal 

they   possessed    the   elements   that    would    have  position   which   was    followed   by   the  cylinders 

produced  a   successful   locomotive   in  the  hands  being  placed  in  the  smoke  box  transmitting  the 

of  a  persistent  inventor.    The  first  man  to  build  power  through  a  cranked  driving  axle.    Most  of 

aloeomo«ive-lo  run  on  rails  and  haul  cars  regu-  the  locomotive  builders  in  Great  Britain  readily 

larly   was    William    Hedley,    chief    engineer   of  recognised  the  merits  of  the  simple  form  of  en- 

Wylam  colliery  on  the  River  Tyne,  near  New-  gine    introduced   by   the    Stephensons   and   they 

castle,  England.    His  first  engine  was  not  a  sue-  proceeded  to  develop  the  motor  on  similar  lines, 

cess   but   his   experifnce   with   its   shortcomings  Stephenson's  Rocket— "Then  was  no  original 

enabled   Hedley   to  build   a   second   locomotive  feature  about  the  Rocket,  all  the  elements  hav- 

which   worked   fairly    well,   and   is   now   to   be  ing   been    previously    employed    by   other    engi- 

seen  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  London,  rieers,   but  the  combination   was   the  work  of  a 

bearing  the  name  of  "  Puffing  Billy."  master  mind  and  gave  to  George  Stephenson, 

This  engine    (figbre  i),  which  was  built  in  (q.v)  the  reputation  of  being  the  inventor  of  the 

1813,  had  a  return  flue  boiler,  had  upright  cylin-  locomotive  which  is  more  than  his  due.     When 

ders  and  was  a  sort  of  grasshopper  tyoe  of  loco-  the  locomotive  is  closely  analyied,  we  find  that 

motive,  which  undef  a  variety  of  modifications  no  proof  exists  of  George  Stephenson  having 


FlQ.  1. 

became  the  fashion  and  held  the  field  uo  to  invented  anything  which  became  a  permanent 
3839,  when  the  directors  of  the  Liverpool  and  attachment.  The  tubular  boiler  had  been  ap- 
Mancheater  Railway  offered  a  prize  for  a  toco-  plied  to  a  boiler  by  Marc  Seguing  a  French  rail- 
motive  that  would  fulfill  certain  practical  re-  way  master  mechanic,  several  years  before  the 
quirements.  A  variety  of  kjcomotives  were  en-  Rocket  was  built,  they  were  used  in  the  United 
tered  for  competition  and  the  prize  was  awarded  States  in  marine  boilers  before  Stephenson's 
lo  the  "  Rocket,"  made  by  George  Stephenson  time,  and  the  steam  jet  in  the  chimney  had  been 
&  Son.  This  engine  gave  a  new  type  of  loco-  nscd  by  Trevithick,  Hedley,  and  others.  But  if 
motive  lo  the  world  which  by  mere  increase  of  Stephenson  was  deficient  in  inventive  attributes 
size  is  the  locomotive  of  the  2oth  century.  he   had   the   facalty   of  knowing   a   good   thing 

Eisential  Elements  of  a  Locomotive. —  The  when  he  saw  it.    He  was  one  of  the  first  men 

elements  combined  to  make  a  locomotive  engine  in  Great  Britain  to  realize  tiiat  there  was  a  great 

successful  are  a  boiler  that  will  generate  steam  hature  for  the  sieam  engine  as  motive  power  for 

rapidly  and  simple  mechanism  that  will  trans-  land  transportation  and  he  persisted  in  promot- 

mit  the  power  directly  to  the  driving  wheels,  ing  the  interests  of  the  locomotive  when  it  had 

The  Rocket  had  a  multitubular  boiler,  combus-  few  influential  friends.    Stephenson  was  a  good 

tion  being  stimulated  by  exhaust  steam  passing  representative  of  the  best   type  of  Englishmen. 

through    the    anoke   stack ;    and   the   cylinders  Opiniofiated  and  ever  pushing  his  opinions  with 

transmitted   tiie    power   to   the   driving   wheels  bull  dog  tenacity,  he  made  weaker  minds  yield 

widiout  the  intervention  of  any  useless  beams  or  Ijefore  his  views  on  railways  and  locomotives. 

rods  and  the  mechanism  could  be  easily  handled  This  was  his  hobby  and  he  rode  it  so  furiously 

ky  one  "nan,  that  the   British   world  was  drawn  along  often 

Tfte  Rodwt  (figure  2)  ww  a  four  wbed  »-  against  its  will.    By  his  domitiant  Will,  persist- 
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ent  detennination  and  forcible  aisuments,  be 
prevailed  on  British  cafMtalists  to  construct  an 
expensive  railway  for  general  transportation 
and  induced  them  to  try  locomotives  when  all 
the  scientific  world  insisted  that  locomotives 
were  impracticable.  He  gave  his  country  the 
glory  of  originating  sleam  operated  railways  at 
the  moment  when  America  was  almost  ready  to 
grasp  the  prize  of  honor. 

Within  a  year  after  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester Railway  was  opened,  a  host  of  other 
railway  enterprises  were  in  progress.  The  first 
locomotive  almost  universally  used  at  that  time 
was  carried  on  four  wheels,  one  pair  of  small 
carrying  wheels  close  to  the  smoke  box  and  one 
pair  of  driving  wheels  in  front  of  the  fire  box. 
The  bailer  was  about  nine  feet  long  and  in- 
cluded an  internal  fire  box  about  three  feet  long. 
The  furnace  in  the  Hedley  and  other  early  lo- 
comotives was  located  in  (he  internal  flue,  whicb 
in  some  cases  provided  the  whole  of  the  healing 
surface ;  in  other  cases  an  addition  of  a  return 
flue  was  made.  When  the  Rocket  was  deiigned 
it  was  determined  to  employ  small  tubes  *» 
coDTcj  the  he«t  of  combustion  to  die  w«ter 


wheels  in  front,  a  pair  of  targe  driving  wbef^ 
in  the  middle  and  a  pair  of  carrying  whed* 
behind.  It  made  a  conveniently  singly  arrange- 
ment for  light  trains.  When  the  single  pair  of 
driving  wheels  were  found  insufficient  to  provide 
the  necessary  adhesion,  coupled  driving  wheels 
were  introduced.  For  freight  service.  European 
locomotive  designers  at  an  early  day  introduced 
the  use  of  three  pairs  of  wheels  coupled  witb- 


the  boiler,  a  change  which  involved  the  use  of  a 
fire  box  as  a  furnace.  That  was  made  of  rec- 
tangular section  wiQ]  6at  walls  which  had  to 
be  strongly  stayed  to  the  outside  shell,  a  water 
space  being  provided  between  the  two  surfaces. 
A  smoke  box  with  len^  about  one  quarter 
the  diameter  of  the  boiler  was  provided  for 
the  passage  of  the  fire  gases  on  their  passage 
to  the  chimney.    In  the  smoke  box  was  located 


acting  as  a  draft  inducer.  This  combination  of 
a  multitubular  boiler,  a  fire  box  surrounded  by 
water  and  an  exhaust  steam  jet  located  in  the 
smoke  box  form  the  combined  elements  which 
make  a  high  speed  locomotive  a  nossibilttir. 
They  were  first  used  together  in  the  Rocket. 

Development  of  the  Loconioiive  in  Evro^t. 
—  The  line  of  development  exerted  upon  tbe 
locomotive  was  increasing;  the  number  of  wheels 
and  the  proportions  of  boiler  cylinders  and  nin- 
ninc  gear.  In  Europe  the  engine  was  at  an 
early  day  provided  with  a  pair  of  carrying 
wheels  under  the  foot  plate,  The  wtieel  ar- 
•-anciement  then  was  one  pair  of  stpall  carryioc 


out  any  earring  wheels.  That  remained  al- 
most the  universal  practice  until  about  iflOO 
when  four  pairs  of  driving  wheels  coupled  began 
to  find  favor.  On  railways  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  British  practice  was  closely  imitated  for 
years  but  in  some  cases  very  heavy  mplti- 
cotipled  wheel  locomotives  we*e  used  for  freight 
service.  In  the  British  Isles  inside  cylinders 
fwere  preferred  with  a  plain  slide  valve  operated 
by  a  link  motion;  on  the  Continent  outside 
cylinders  found  most  favor  and  articolated  v«l»e 
motion  Is  more  in  fai'Or  than  the  link  motion. 

Genetii  of  Raiiroads  in  .(4«fWca.— -The  move- 
ment in  fovor  of  building  railroads  began  in  the 
United  States  about  the  same  time  as  it  be^i 
to  influence  public  opinion  in  Great  Britain. 
The  iQth  century  had  not  advanced  many  years 
when  people  in  the  United  States  commenced  to 
realize  the  urgent  necessity  for  good  arteries  of 
intercommunication  as  a  means  of  developing 
the  extensive  unsettled  territory  of  the  country. 
Statesmen  were  aware  that  the  immense  regions 
comprising  the  Roman  Empire  had  been  fieii  to 
the  central  government  by  a  system '  of  mw- 
^oeot  roads.    There  are  ntunorgnB  long  reach- 
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,  Gowati  and  Marx  Locomotive,  1839. 

I,  Modern  High-speed  "  Bicycle  "  Locomotive.  /"■  I 
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ing  navigable  rivers  and  there  are  a  threat  manj 
inland  lakes  on  the  American  continent,  but 
geographicallr  they  are  far  apart  and  there  is 
no  means  of  reaching  vast  regions  except  by 
[and  transportation.  A  series  of  Appian  ways 
was  the  solution  of  land  travel  advocated  by 
[loUtical  leaders.  To  the  ordinary  thinker  a 
system  of  macadam  roads  would  have  solved  the 
difficulty;  but  such  roada  were  not  made  to  any 
great  extent,. for  the  cost  of  making  them  was 
beyond  the  means  of  a  thinly  populated  country 
where  material  for  road  making  was  frequent- 
ly very  scarce.  An  agitation  in  favor  of  provid- 
ing a  system  of  canal  for  inland  transportation 
led  to  the  construction  of  a  great  many  artificial 
water  ways  (see  Canals),  but  they  proved  to 
be  a  great  disappointmetU.  The  world  of  the 
infant  republic  could  not  hold  its  pace  to  the 
speed  of  the  slow  moving  canal  boat,  which 
was  prostrated  by  frost  a  large  part  of  the  time. 
Some  better  means  must  be  found  to  move  the 
increasing  volume  of  merchandise  and  grain  and 
Mai  and  ore  to  the  centers  of  consumption.  The 
pinch  of  necessity  wonderfully  quickens  the  in- 
ventive faculties.  Long  before  a  mile  of  rail- 
road was  built  in  the  United  States,  the  seers, 
the  men  of  penetrating  vision,  were  discussing 


railroad  construction  was  inaugurated  in  the 
United  States.  Crude  forms  of  locomotives  had 
been  used  in  the  north  of  England  for  about 
fifteen  years  but  even  the  scientific  world  of 
Great  Britain  knew  almost  nothing  about  them. 
It  is  not  then  surprising  that  Americans  as  a 
rule  knew  very  little  about  what  foreigners  had 
done  when  they  began  building  railways  and 
their  first  locomotives  were  purely  of  original 
design.  Very  little  accurate  information  had 
reached  America  concerning  what  had  been  done 
abroad  before  our  people  proceeded  earnestly 
with  the  building  of  railroads.  Before  the  rail- 
road era  there  was  scarcely  any  means  of  circu- 
lating scientific  information,  and  few  Americans 
had  any  idea  of  how  railroads  and  the  motive 

Eower  for  operating  the  same  ought  to  be  built, 
ut  that  was  considered  no  obstacle;  they  pro- 
ceeded vigorously  to  construct  railroads,  learn- 
ing the  business  over  many  expensive  mistakes. 
The  nation  has  always  been  noted  for  self-re- 
liance, and  the  pioneer  railroad  builders  pushed 
along  without  hesitation,  crossing  the  bridges  of 
difficulty  when  they  were  reached.  When  a  por- 
tion of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  was 
ready  for  business  in  1830,  few  people  beltevtd 
that  locomotives  conid  be  built  that  could  oper- 


Hk  possibilities  of  the  steam  engine  as  a  means 
of  accelerating  land  travel.  The  high  pressure 
steam  engine  had  been  invented  by  Oliver 
Evans  (q.v.>,  a  native  of  Delaware,  as  an  im- 
provement of  the  Ncwcomen  engine.  Associ- 
ated with  the  Evans  engine  were  ideas  of  porta- 
bility that  were  suppressed  in  the  presence  of 
Watts'  ponderous  slow-movinR  engines. 

Cokmel  John  Stevens  (q.v.),  a  very  tnfluen- 
tiat  American  citizen,  as  early  as  1812  advocated 
the  use  of  railroads  and  in  that  year  published 
a  pamphlet  on  the  superior  advantage  of  Rail- 
ways and  SteamA:arriage  and  Canal  Navigation 
in  which  he  outlined  scheines  of  construction 
which  were  not  greatly  deviated  from  when 
actual  railroad  building  commenced.  The  views 
of  Colonel  Stevens  began  gradually  to  have  sup- 
porters and  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  railroad 
bnilding  spread  slowly. 

Balliman  and  Ohio  ftoiVroorf.— The  fifst 
practical  move  of  any  importance  was  the  build- 
insr  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  which 
was  chartered  in  1817  and  partly  opened  in 
1890.  Other  railroads  were  under  construction 
>I  die  same  time  and  18^  may  be  noted  as  the 
natal  year  of  the  American  locomotive.  Little 
Iras  kncrwn  anywhR-e  ahbBt  locomotives  when 


ate  the   road  which  was  remaHcabtjr  crocrimL 

Popular  belief  was  that  hauling  railroad  cars 
would  be  a  new  line  of  enterprise  for  the  mule 
that  had  supplied  motive  power  to  the  canals. 
But  Peter  Cooper  (q.v,),  a  merchant  of  Balti- 
more, considered  that  the  use  of  steam  was 
essential  to  make  railroad  operating  a  success 
and  he  had  a  small  locomotive  buut  to  prove 
the  faith  that  was  in  him.  His  engine,  the 
"  Tom  Thumb,"  was  little  more  than  a  model 
but  it  developed  one  and  a  half  horse  power 
and  proved  that  a  steam  locomotive  could  be 
used  in  operating  around  very  short  curves. 

Cooper's  'Tom  Thumb." — The  Tom  Thumb 
has  an  upright  multitubular  boiler  but  no  claim 
for  originality  was  advanced  for  it,  as  Nathan 
Read,  of  Warren,  Mass.,  had  patented  such  a 
boiler  in  i?9i.  The  single  cylinder  was  upright 
and  transmitted  power  to  the  driving  axle 
through  a  gear  wheel.  The  engine  performed 
the  work  for  which  it  was  built  and  for  a  time 
its  form  exercised  considerable  influence  on 
the  designing  of  American  locomotives.  Shortly 
after  the  experiments  were  made  with  Peter 
Cooper's  model,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road Company  advertised,  offering  a  premium 
of  (50D  for  a  locomotive  built  in  the  United 
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Slates  which  would  meet  certain  specified  condi-  engine,  which  had  a  pony  truck  in  front  con- 
:ions.  The  offer  brougtit  to  the  company  five  gtsting  of  a.  single  pair  of  wheels  and  three 
locomotives  all  built  at  difiereni  places,  all  of  pairs  of  driving  wheels  connected.  This  gave 
original  design  and  all  of  them  practical  en-  the  means  of  using  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
gines.  That  which  was  selected  was  built  by  weight  for  adhesion  than  was  practicable  with  a 
Phineas  Davis,  of  York,  Pa,  It  had  upright  ten  wheel  engine  of  the  same  weight. 
boiler  and  cylinders,  after  Cooper's  idea,  and  Working  Out  Details. —  For  many  years 
was  the  first  in  America  of  a  class  ot  en-  American  railway  master  mechanics  worked  on 
gines  called  'grasshoppers*  that  were  a  (a-  making  a  locomotive  as  simple  as  possible,  and 
miliar  feature  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  (he  working  parts  were  so  proportioned  and  ar- 
Railroad  for  many  years.  The  upright  boiler  ranged  that  the  repair  expenses  would  be  as  low 
and  cylinders  did  not  appeal  to  the  mechan-  as  possible.  Various  forms  of  running  gear  and 
ical  men  of  other  railroads.  Most  of  them  foundation  supports  were  tried ;  wooden  frames, 
had  engines  built  witli  a  horizontal  bailer  combined  wood  and  iron  frames,  outside  and  in- 
resting  on  an  oblong  frame  which  carried  side  frames  made  of  iron  plate  or  of  iron  bars. 
(he  cylinders  and  secured  the  running  gear.  Ine  fittest  to  survive  were  mside  iron  bar  frames 
Even  the  small  engines  resting  on  four  wheels  which  for  one  decade  before  the  aoth  century 
were  found  to  act  injuriously  upon  the  slender  began  were  gradually  giving  way  to  cast  steel. 
track  of  the  pioneer  railroads  and  the  first  im-  The  boiler  material  for  many  years  was  iron 
portam  improvement  effected  by  American  en-  with,  in  some  instances,  copper  fire  boxes  and 
gineers  was  putting  the  weight  upon  three  pairs  brass  tubes.  The  fuel  used  for  the  first  40 
of  wheels,  two  pairs  forming  the  leading  truck,  years  of  the  railroad  era  was  almost  exclusively 
Thia  was  done  in  1832  by  John  B.  Jervis  (q-v._),  wood,  but  that  became  so  dear  in  some  quarters 
chief  engineer  of  the  Mohawk  &  Hudson  Hail-  that  Ihe  burning  -of  coal  had  to  be  introduced, 
road.  That  leading  truck  soon  came  to  be  a  Wlien  that  was  successfully  accomplished  it  was 
regular  feature  of  American  locomotives.  found  tbat  copper  fire  boxes  and  brass  tubes 
Jerw   ImiMtits    the    Fovr    Wheel    Truek.-^  wore  rapidly  from  the  attrition  of  the  hard  par- 


Fio.  4. 

The  course  of  evolution  of  the  American  loco-  ticles  of  the  coal.  This  lad  to  the  univ^sal  in- 
motive  turned  upon  methods  of  making  the  troduction  of  irtm  for  fire  boxes  and  tubea. 
engines  more  powerful  with  due  regard  for  the  The  heat  generated  in  a  coal  burning  fire  box 
weakness  of  the  rails  the  trains  had  to  run  upon,  is  so  intense  that  it  was  found  tp  create  bUs- 
For  about  20  years  after  the  first  locomotive  ters  and  6aws  in  the  imperfectly  welded  ifon. 
was  put  to  work  in  the  United  States,  the  design  After  much  careful  manipulation  a  mild  form 
worked  out  by  Jervis  of  a  single  pair  of  driving  of  steel  was  produced  that  proved. a  safe,  strong 
wheels  and  a  four-wheel  truck  was  the  pre-  aad  durable  material  for  fire  boxes.  When  this 
vailitig  type.  Then  another  pair  of  driving  fact  was  satisfactorily  demonstrated  sted  todt 
wheels  was  added,  these  being  coupled  to  the  the  place  of  iron  and  it  is  still  the  only  material 
main  driving  wheels,  making  what  was  long  used  for  locomotive  fire  boxes  on  the  American 
known  as  the  American  locomolive  (figure  4).  continent.  The  successful  use  of  steel  fire  boxes 
An  important  improvement  effected  upon  this  led  to  the  same  material  being  used  for  boiler 
engine  was  placing  equalizing  beams  between  shells.  There  again  it  proved  itself  superioi 
the  driving  wheels,  which  modified  the  shocks  to  iron  and  all  locomotive  boilers  ate  now  made 
given  by  imperfect  track.  o(  mild  steel. 

The  railroad  companies  having  the  haulage  Tbe  lines  of  progress  then  pursned  by  Anier- 

of  coal,  metals  and  other  heavy  freight  began  icati  railway  mechanical  engineers  were:  main- 

about  i8go  to  introduce  locomotives  of  much  taming  simplicity  of  parts  while  increasing  the 

greater  power  than  the  eight-wheel  engine  and  proportions  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  loco- 

those  with  six  coupled  wheels  worked  sradtially  motive  sufficienlly  powerful  to  meet  the  require- 

into  favor.    Some  companies  used  six-wheel  coo-  ments  of   fast  and   heavy  trains.    The   fragile 

nected    engines    without    any    carrying    wheels ;  track  over  which   the  early  lomotives  were  op- 

bnt  the  favorite  heavy  engine  for  many  years  emted  called  for  extraordinary  care  in  reducing 

was  known  as  a  ten  wheeler,  its  arrangement  as  far  as  possible  the  shocks  resulting  from  Ihe 

being  a  four  wheel  truck  and  tfiree  pairs  of  moving  of  the  power-producing  machinery,  and 

driving  wheels  coupled.    Then  Came  the  mogul  of  the  running  gear.    Counterbalancing  the  drJY- 
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iu  wheels  anfl  leeiprocating  parts  of  the  en-  engines  resembled  the  English  engine,  fig- 
gine  received  the  greatest  possible  attention,  urc  3-  The  designers  of  such  engines  ap- 
and  eqiwliriPS  beams  were  introduced  at  an  peared  to  think  that  the  size  of  cylinders 
early  day  to  distribute  evenly  among  the  wheels  and  driving  wheels  formed  the  measure  of 
and  iiM-ings  the  concussions  caused  by  low  joints  the  speed  capacity  of  a  locomotive,  but  dearly 
and  other  defects  of  the  track.  Steel  wheel  bought  experience  taught  them  that  the  real 
tires  that  are  almost  immune  from  breakage  controlling  element  is  the  size  of  boiler,  which, 
gradually  look  the  place  of  cast  iron  and  wrougnt  in  the  engines  referred  to,  was  very  small.  For 
Don,  which  were  originally  employed  exclusively  many  years  the  growth  of  the  locomotive  was 
for  tire-making.  Experience  and  theory  both  restricted  by  the  comparatively  fragile  iron  rail, 
having  demonstrated  that  high  boiler  pressure  The  iron  rail  wore  so  rapidly  and  lucinated  so 
was  necessary  to  produce  economical  use  of  fuel,  badly  under  heavy  or  sharp  wheel  impact,  that 
a  high  quality  of  steet  was  produced  for  the  prudent  railroad  managers  generally  restrained 
construction  of  boilers  and  furnaces,  with  the  other  officials  in  their  leal  to  increase  the  haul- 
most  gratifying  results.  Steel  boiler  tubes  have  ing  power,  and  therefore  the  weight,  of  their 
taken  the  place  of  copper,  brass,  or  iron,  and  locomotives.  Until  steel  rails  were  introduced 
failures  trom  this  troublesMne  part  of  a  locomo-  the  subject  of  wear  of  rails  was  one  of  extraor- 
tive  boiler  have  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  limits,  dinary  solicitude  to  railroad  managers. 
Not  a  unall  part  of  the  increased  efficiency  of  Steel  Rails. —  In  1870  steel  rails  were  begb- 
boilers  is  due  to  highly  perfected  appliances  pro-  ning  to  be  appreciated  for  their  extraordinary 
vidcd  for  feeding  me  water.  Injectors  that  can  wearing  <fual)ties.  That  time  may  be  regardea 
be  regulated  to  supply  exactly  the  volume  of  as  the  beginning  of  the  movement  toward  making 
feed  water  teatneed  have  pushed  out  of  service  the  locomotive  as  powerful  as  it  is  possible  to 
the  erratic  and  um'eliable  force  pump,  a  change  make  a  motor  whicn  has  to  run  on  a  rail  gauge 
wbicfa  protracts  the  life  of  the  boiler  by  obvi-  of  56'^  inches  and  pass  under  bridges  and 
aiing  extremes  of  temperature.  tunnels  about  15  feet  hi^.    In   iS^  the  vast 

Althou^  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  majority  of  locomotives   m  the  United   States 

for  the  safety  of  the  publk:,  and  of  every  one  were  of  the  eight-wbeel  or  American  type,  with 

connected  with  the  operating  of  the  locomotive,  cylinders  16x34  inches,  driving  wheels  60  inches 

that  the  boiler  pressure  should  be  mainUuied  in   diameter,  heating   surface  900   square   feet, 

bek)w  a  certain   tension,  serious   defects  were  grate  area  la  square  feet,  total  weight  50,000 

long    common    in    the    construction    of    safe^  pounds.    Such  an  engine  was  used  for  all  spc- 

valves,  with  the   result  that  boiler  explosions  cies  of  service,  and  was  justly  considered  the 

:  painfully  common.    In   fact,  one  of  the  best   all-round  locomotive  that  had  even  been 

'    railway   companies   advertised   that    it  employed.    The  wear-resisting  steel  rail  has  per- 

r.  _  car  loaded  with  cotton  bales  next  to  the  mitted  locomotive  builders  Ut  develt^  the  eight- 

en^ne  to  prevent  passengers  from  being  injured  wheel  engine  until  it  has  become  common  to 

when  the  boiler  exploded.    That  source  of  dan-  carry  20,000  pounds  on  each  driving-wheel,  and 

ger  has  gradually  been  eliminated,  and  modem  as   much  as  as/xio  pounds  per   wheel   has   been 

safety  valves  may  be  depended  upon  to  prevent  tried.     That  was  beyond  the  limit  of  cool  journal 

the  steam  pressure  rising  more  than  two  or  three  impact  and   led   to    the    introduction    of  mote 

pounds  per  square  inch  above  the  blowing-off  driving-wheels,   or  a  pair   of  carrying  wheels 

point.  under  the  foot  plate  in  the  highly  popular  loco- 

The  efficiency  of  the  engine  has  been  decid-  motive  known  as  the  'Atlantic*  or  4-4-2  type. 

edly    improved  by   setting  the  cylinders   hori-  incrtasiHg  the  Boiler  Capacity.^  The  devel- 

zontally.  thereby  providing  tor  direct  transmis-  opraent  of  the  boiler  to  supply  steam  to  cylinders 

sion  of  power  in  line  with  the  axles.  as  large  as  33x32  inches  was  the  result  of  very 

In  the  pioneer  days  of  locomotive  building,  skillful   and   ingenious    labor  performed   by  tiie 

very    little    attention    was    bestowed    upon    the  most  accomplished  locomotive   designers   in  the 

lubrication  of  valves  and  cylinders,  an   inter-  country.    To  produce  a  boiler  of  liberal  steam- 

mittent  charge  of  tallow  being  considered  suffi-  generating  capacitv  it  was  necessary  to  increase 

dent,  a  practice  which  led  to  serious  loss  of  the  grate  area.     With   the  eight-wheel  engine, 

power  through  excessive  friction.    The  attention  which  became  the  object  of  development,  the 

of  inventors  was  directed  to  this  defect  of'ihe  fire-box  was  between  the  frames  and  the  for- 

locomotive,  and  a  long  line  of  patented  lubri-  ward  and  back  driving  axles.    Under  these  con- 

cators  were  produced.    The  latest  appliances  for  ditions  the  width  could  not  be  more  than  ^^yi 

lubricating  valves  and  pistons  are  now  so  effi-  inches  and  the  length  72  inches,  so  that  little 

cient    that   a   constant  supply   of  lubricant    is  more  than  17  square   feet  of  grate  area  could 

assured.  be  secured.    When  attempts  were  made  to  force 

For  many  years  after  locomotives  came  into  these  small  fire-boxes  to  their  utmost,  it  became 

use  great  efforts  were  made  and  much  expense  a  common  practice  to  urge  the  fire  with  such 

mcurred  in  giving  the  engines  an  ornate  appear-  intensity  that   from   100  to  aoo  pounds  of  coal 

ance.    That  fashion  was  gradually  abandoned,  per  square  foot  of  grate  area  would  frequently 

and  severe  simplicity  of  form  and  modest  color-,  be  burned  per  hour.     This  was  done  with  great 

ing  is  more  consonant  with  the  character  of  the  waste  of  fuel  and  with  destructive  effects  upon 

modern  locomotive,  the  fire-box.    The  necessity  tor  an  abnormal^' 

Sutty-Miles-aH-Hour    EngtMM.—  When     the  Urge    grate    to    burn    anthracite    coal    indticed 

locomotive  had  been  in  use  in  this  country  about  James    Millholland,    superintendent    of    motive 

20  years,   there  arose  an   agitation   for   engines  power  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad, 

that  would  maintain  a  speed  of  about  60  miles  m    1857,   to   place   the   grate  above   the   frames. 

an  hour.    Under  this  demand  a  number  of  loco-  which  pive  a  material  increase  of  grate  surface, 

motives  were  built  with  a  single  pair  of  driving  Zerah  Colbum,  in   1854,  designed  some  engines 

wheels,  but   the   movement   toward  high    speed  for  a  road   which   is  now   the  Delaware,   Lack- 

wai   short    lived.    Most   of    these  high    speed  awanna  &  Western  Railroatl,  with  fire-box   - 
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feet  6  inches  wide  and  6  feet  tang,  providing  the  work  of  hanling  trains  at  1ms  expense  than 

45  square  feet  of  grate  area.    These  fire-boxes  the  simple  engine. 

were  entirely  behind  the  driving  wheels,  and         About  20  per  cent  of  the  fud  placed  upon 

the  engines  were  not  adapted  to  anything  ex-  the  tenders   of  locomotives   is   used   for  oBier 

cept  very  slow  service.    Mtllholland  modified  the  purposes  than  that  of  hauling  trains.    Part  of 

Colhum   design   in   a  boiler  patented  in   1862.  that  is  used  for  raising  steam,  part  for  keeping 

This   boiler  had  an   overhung  fire-box,   a   com-  the  boiler  hot  when  the  engine  is  not  working, 

bustion  chamber,  and  other  features  that  enabled  and  part  is  wasted  through  the  safety  valves 

it  to  bum  anthracite  coal  successfully.    In  1877  and  other  sources  of  leakage.    This  leaves  only 

John  E,  Wootten,  general  manager  of  the  Phil-  80  per  cent  of  the  fuel  used  as  a  basis  for  saving 

adelphia   &    Reading,   patented   a  boiler   with   a  by  compounding  or  other  improved  methods  of 

fire-box    extending    over    the    driving    wheals,  using  steam.    The  weight  of  evidence  goes  to 

which  was  practically  the  first  of  a  type  now  show  that  the  saving  effected  by  compounding 

largely    used.     The    circumstances    which   influ-  is  about  8  per  cent.     If  a  compound  loeomolive 

enced  the  designing  of  boilers  with-  very  lar^e  is  tiOt  capable  of  runnitig  as  many  miles  per 

grate  surface  did  not  move  the  railroad  rten  in  year  as  a  simple  engine,  a  charge  of  inefficiency 

charge  of  bittnninous  coal-burn  ingengines  until  wilt  stand  against  it.    Railroad  managers  com - 

after,  the  advent  ,of  stctl  rails.    The  rapid  itl-  plain  that  the  compound  loses  mileage  as  com- 

crease  in  the  capacity  of  locomotives  that  fol-  pared  with  a  simple  eng?ne,  and'thai  it  is  more 

lowed'  the  improvement  in  the  track  ctnnpelled  expensive  to  keep  in  working  order,  so  that  the 

the  locomotive  designefs  to  devote  attention  to  saving   of    fuel    is    generally    overbalanced    by 

the  increasing  of  the  grate  area.    This  induced  other  expenses. 

them  to  adopt  Millholland's  plan  of  putting  the  Efficiency  of  Fuel —  An  ordtfiaiV  tecomotive 
grates  above  the  frames,  and  to  making  theiii  develops  one  horse-power  for  from' '  12  to'  15 
as  long  as  possible  consistent  with  the  abiliw  minutes  per  pound  of  coal'  hurtled  in  the  fi«- 
of  a  fireman  to  cover  the  front  part  with  fuel  box  equivalent  to  fOur  or  five  pounds  of  coal 
The  limit  of  burning  a  moderate  amount  of  coal  per  i.orse-power  per  hoiir.  Engines  worked 
per  square  foot  df  grale'  was  again  soon  reached,  under  particularly  favorable  circumstances  itiay 
because  demands  for  more  powerful' locomotives  double  the  duty  per  pound  of  coal  conauitied, 
continued,  and  the  physical  limit  imposed  by  while  others  again  will  not  prodnce  one  horse- 
bridges  and  oenhanent  structures  still  left  sonie  powef  short  of  six  or  sevCri' ■pounds  bf  coSl  per 
possibility  of  irtcreasing"  the  s5?b  of  (he  engine^,  hour.  tJnder  favorable  conditions  a  locOntofive 
The' next  step  to  provide  a  fire-Tiox' wfth  in-  compares  fairly  well  with  ■  a'good  Stationary 
creased  grate  area  was  made  by  the  Baldwin  engine,  under  the  uniavoraHe  cSnditions  of  be- 
Locomotive  Works  In  1895  by  the  introdufction  ing  forced  so  that  the  steanl  passes  out  of' the 
of  the  'Atlantic'  type,  4-4-2,  designed  by  S.  M.  cylinders  at  nearly  steam-chest  pressirte,  m> 
Vandairt.  In  that  form  the  fire-box  may  be  measure  of  economy  ought  to  be  expected, 
made  as  wide  as  a  sleeping-car,  which  enables  Predictions  are  rife  that  the  days  of  the  steam 
the  designer  to  use  a  grate  large  enough  for  locomotive  are  numbered,  and  that  electric 
any  locomotive  that  can  be  built  to  meet  the  power  generated  cheaply  in  huge  central  sta- 
restrictions  of  track  and  bridges,  and  may  be  tions  will  in  the  near  future  move  the  passenger 
regarded  as  final  under  existing  conditions.  and  freight  trains  now  drawn  by  toiling  !ocn- 
Inlroduction  of  Compound  Locomotives,^  motives.  This  prophecy  may  be  true,  but  when 
American  railroad  managers  have  never  bewi  the  last  steam  locomotive  ii  .consigned  to  the 
exacting  in  putting  restrictions  upon  the  amount  scrap  heap  or  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  it 
of  fuel  used  by  locomotives,  regularity  of  service  will  be  well  to  credit  it  with  having  performed 
and  freedom  from  break-downs  being  considered  noble  service  to  the  human  race. 
of  most  importance.  But  so  much  had  been  Reduced  Cost  of  Transportation.— As  mo- 
said  and  written  about  the  reduction  of  fuel  tive  power  for  the  transportation  of  freight  and 
expense  that  might  result  from  the  introduction  passengers,  the  locomotive  has  steadily  increased 
of  compound  locomotives  (see  LocoMonvES,  in  efficiency  ever  since  Cooper's  'Tom  Thumb* 
Compoukd),  that  various  railroad  companies  be-  wound  around  the  sharp  curves  of  the  Maryland 
gan  about  1890  to  purchase  engines  of  that  hills.  At  the  time  that  feat  was  performed 
character.  In  this  year  of  graue  1904  there  are  the  cost  of  moving  flour  from  Columbia  to  Phil- 
probably  10,000  cornpound  locomotives  in  use  adelphia  over  a  State-made  turnpike  was  13.51 
in  North  America.  There  are  a  variety  of  types,  cents  per  ton  per  mile.  Transportation  was  so 
two-cylinder  compounds  with  high  pressure  cyl-  expensive  in  regions  remote  from  water  car- 
inder  on  one  side  and  low  pressure  cylinder  on  riage  as  to  be  prohibitive  except  for  articles 
the  other.  The  four-cylinder  Vaudain  com-  of  special  value.  In  1823  John  Stevens,  of  Hch 
pound  is  more  numerous  than  all  the  others  boken,  obtained  from  the  legislature  of  Penn- 
combined.  It  has  two  cylinders  on  each  side  sylvania  a  charter  to  build  a  railroad  from 
transmitting  the  power  through  a  single  cross-  Philadelphia  to  Colnmbia.  in  which  he  was 
head.  There  are  a  few  tandem  compounds  in  authorized  to  charge  7  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 
use  that  have  two  cylinders  in  line  on  each  side;  In  1870  the  charge  for  a  bushel  of  wheat  per 
and  there  are  a  few  four-cylinder  compounds  rail  from  Chicago  to  New  York  was  26.11  cents, 
with  two  of  the  cylinders  outside  on  the  frames  Under  the  influence  of  steel  rails  and  heavy 
and  two  cylinders  below  the  smoke-box,  the  locomotives  the  rate  per  bushel  of  wheat  from 
latter  transmitting  the  power  through  cranked  Chicago  to  New  yorlt  had  dropped  in  1899  to 
■xles.  This  type  of  locomotive  promises  to  be-  11. 6  cents.  An  item  m  'Railway  and  Locomo- 
come  the  most  efficient  type  for  heavy  passenger  tive  Engineering'  says  that  vihen  the  volume 
train  servitfe.  The  comjwund  locomotive  has  of  freight  was  large  enough  James  J  Hill  had 
not  achieved  real  popularity  with  railroad  men.  carried  10  barrels  of  flonr  10  miles  for  1  cent 
and,  so  far,  the  Durpose  of  their  introduction  has  A  barrel  of  flour  weighs  Ig6  pounds,  So  Mr. 
not  been   fulfilled.    They  ha-.-e  not  performed  Hill  has  carried  1,960  pounds   ro  miles  for  I 
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«Lamination  of  the  annexed  table.  The  dis- 
tance from  Chicago  to  New  York  is  about  1,000 
miles.  The  figures  in  the  table  apply  to  any 
territory  for  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  distance 
haaled. 
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InAueiice  of  Slcel  Rails  and  Huge  Locomo- 
tives.—  The  use  of  steel  rails  and  huge  locomo- 
tives has  ejterted  uemendously  far-reaeliinit 
eflfects  and  has  created-  social  revolutions  in 
certain  parts  of  tlje  worli  They  brought  ,the 
cereals  of  regions  west  of  the  Missouri  River 
and  of  the  remote  Northwest  into  corapetition 
with  the  grain -raisins  districts  of  the  Eastern 
States  ajid  with  those  of  Europe,  Africa,  and 

While  inflicting  injury  and  suflTering  upon 
the  few,  progress  as  represented  by  Bessemer's 
great  invention  and  hy  the  enterprise  of  Ameri- 
can railway  master  mechanics  has  exercised  a 
beneficent  influence  upon  the  many,  and  the 
world  at  large  has  been  a  great  gainer  from  the 
skill  and  the  enterprise  of  the  inventor  of  a 
marvelous  system  of  steel-making,  of  the  Amer- 
ican mechanic,  of  the  enjoneer,  of  the  railroad 
constructor,  and  of  the  railroad  manager.  They 
have  together  built  a  moaument  to  progresa 
which  win  always  be  regarded  by  a  grateful 
people  as  one  of  the  highest  achievements  the 
world  has  ever  witnessed.  Ancub  Sma^K, 
Editor  'Railway  and  Locomotive  EtigineeriHg.' 

Ixkcomodve  md  Elaine  Induatrr.  Unlike 
many  of  the  great  American  industries  the  his- 
tory of  the  inception  and  growth  of  locomotive 
engineering  in  the  United  States  may  be  clearly 
traced  from  the  day  when  the  first  locomotive 
was  run  upon  the  rails  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad.  Other  lines  of  rails  had  previ- 
ously been  laid  but  they  had  been  constructed 
for  special  purposes,  and  it  was  not  until  i8z8, 
ulten  both  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the 
South  Carolina  railroads  were  started,  that  there 
was  any  system  constructed  with  the  definite 
object  of  conveying  both  passengers  and  freight 
The  first  American  built  locomotive  was  oper- 
ated upon  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  tracks,  and, 
although  it  was  nothing  more  than  the  mere 
working  model  which  was  constructed  by  Peter 
Cooper  in  1829,  and  was  not  intended  for  per- 
manent service,  it  demonstrated  the  practicabil- 
ity of  the  invention  so  conclusively  as  to  prove 
to  the  world  that  railway  lines  might  be  oper- 
ated by  locomotive  power.  In  fact,  it  was 
largely  due  to  this  successful  demonstration 
diat  the  road  was  finally  completed.     If  the  ex- 

Kiment   had    failed,   the   project   would   have 
n  abandoned. 

The  Peter  Cooper  model  was  a  little  engine 
with  a  single  cylinder  three  and  a  half  inches  in 
dinneter,  with  a  boiler  that  was  scarcely  larger 


than  that  of  an  ordinary  kitchen  range,  and 
with  tubes  that  were  improvised  from  gun-bar- 
rels. In  spite  of  all  the  crudities  in  its  con- 
struction, however,  its  trial  run  was  completed 
so  successfully  that  Peter  Cooper,  who  himself 
was  the  engineer,  was  able  to  drive  his  locomo- 
tive, which  hauled  forty- one  persons,  including 
him.telf,  at  a  speed  of  eighteen  miles  an  hour. 
Slight  as  such  speed  would  seem  at  the  present 
time,  it  was  a  great  achievement  for  those  days, 
■when  the  locomotive  was  so  generally  regarded 
*«■  the  dream  of  an  impracticable  visionary. 
Moreover,  it  meant  the  beginning  of  the  great 
development  of  the  American  locomotive  and 
engine  industry. 

The  first  locomotive  to  be  constructed  ill  the 
United  States  for  actual  work  was  made  in  1830. 
In  1829,  however,  Horatio  Allen  had  imported  a 
locomotive  from  Stourbridge,  England,  for  the 
use  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Com- 
pany. It  was  known  as  the  "Stourbridge  Lion,* 
and  was  the  first  'real"  16comotive  ever  used  in 
this  country.  The  first  distihctively  American 
locomotive,  the  "Best  Friend,*'  was  mannfac^ 
tured  to  the  order  of  the  South  Carolina  Rail- 
road by  the  West  Point  Fonndry.  Both  of  these 
machines  were  operated  successfully. 

It  was  in  1831  that  Matthias  W.  Baldwin,  a 
manufacturer  of  bookbinders'  tools  in  Philadel- 
phia, was  employed  by  the  proprietors  of  Peale's 
Museum,  in  that  city,  to  construct  a  model  loco- 
motive for  exhibition  purposes.  This  was  the 
lime  when  the  public  excitement  over  the  Rain- 
htll  contests  that  had  been  held  in  England  was 
at  its  height,  and  Robert  Stephenson  s  victory 
with  his  '^Rocket,"  had  made  the  people  very 
curious  to  witness  the  operations  of  such  an 
engine.  To  gratify  this  craving  for  novelty  the 
museum  managers  built  a  circular  track,  and, 
upon  this,  the  Baldwin  locomotive  vras  operated. 
His  model  worked  so  well,  however,  that  the 
pfiicials  of  the  Philadelphia,  Gcrmantown  and 
Norristown  Railroad  Company  engaged  him  to 
construct  a  larger  machine  for  use  upon  their 
lines.  This  locomotive,  which  was  completed 
in  November,  1832,  was  named  "Old  Ironsides," 
It  was  a  four-wheeled  engine,  very  similar  in 
design  to  that  of  the  English  make,  and  weighed, 
when  placed  on  the  tracks,  a  little  more  than 
five  tons.  The  rear,  or  driving  wheels,  which 
were  fifty-four  inches  in  diameter,  were  placed 
on  a  crank  axle ;  while  the  cylinders,  which  were 
nine  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  by  eighteen- 
inch  stroke,  were  attached  horizontally  to  the 
smoke  box.  The  frame  was  made  of  wood, 
while  its  wheels,  which  had  wooden  spokes  and 
rims,  were  strengthened  by  the  wrought-iron 
tires  and  heavy  cast-iron  hubs.  There  was  no 
cab,  and  the  lender,  which  also  ran  on  tour 
wheels,  had  wooden  sides  and  backs  to  hold  the 
wood  that  was  required  for  fuel,  and  an  iron 
tank,  used  for  carrying  water.  Roughly  made 
as  this  locomotive  would  seem  if  compared  to 
the  beautifully  constructed  engines  of  this  day, 
the  speed  which  it  was  able  to  attain,  with  its 
train  of  cars  attached,  was  frequently  over  30 
miles  an  hour.  In  September,  1832,  the  firm 
of  Davis  &  Gartner,  of  York,  Pa.,  built  three 
locomotives  of  the  "grasshopper*  type  for 
the  use  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road. Thev  were  made  from  designs  pre- 
pared by  Phineas  Davis  and  Ross  Winans,  and 
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the    locomotive    industry    was    developed.     By 

1S34.  the  building  of  such  enaines  had  extended 
to  many  works  in  several  parts  of  the  country, 
and  such  pioneers  of  railway  mechanics  as 
Cooper,  Allen,  Baldwin,  Rogers,  Morris,  Winans, 
Campbell,  and  others,  paved  the  way  for  the 
greater  achievements  01^  Mason,  Cooke,  MilhoU 
land,  McQueen,  and  Hudson,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  countless  geniuses  whose  accomplishmenta 
represent  the  modem  development  o£  the  art 
of  engine  building.  In  the  old  days,  of  course, 
there  was  no  guide  that  anybody  could  follow. 
There  was  no  such  teacher  as  experience.  More~ 
over  as  there  were  few  skilled  workmen,  and 
practically  no  shop  facilities,  the  pioneer  loco- 
motive builders  labored  tmder  difliculties  which 
make  their  success  remarkable  as  the  extraordi- 
nan;  achievement  of  indomitable  perseverance. 
The  early  American  locomotives  were  so  simi- 
lar in  every  essential  feature  to  the  engines  of 
English  m^e  that  it  seems  quite  probable  that 
they  were  constructed  as  a  close  copy  of  that 
modeL  Later,  however,  the  American  inventive 
genius  came  to  the  front,  exhibiting  itself  in  such 
radical  departures  from  the  imported  machine 
that  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  bring  loco- 
motives  from  Europe.  Taking  these  evidences 
of  devdopmcDt  step  by  step  the  improvements 
upon  the  locomotives  of  English  type  were 
reached  in  about  the  following  order:  The 
four'wheel  swiveling  truck,  or  bogie,  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  pair  of  fixed  carrying  wheels  in 
1832 ;  the  cross-head  pump  for  supplying  feed 
water  to  the  boiler  was  invented  in  1833;  the 
half-crank  driving  axle  took  the  place  of  the 
crank -axle  in  1834;  outside  comiection  to  the 
driving  wheels  was  introduced  in  1835 ;  the 
coupling  of  two  pairs  of  driving-wheels  was 
patented  by  H.  R.  Campbell  in  18^  i  the  use  of 
counterbalance  weights  for  the  revolving  and 
reciprocating  parts  was  perfected  in  1837;  the 
use  of  lap-ivelded  wrought-iron  boiler  tubes  in 
1838;  of  bar-frames  of  forged  iron  with  forged 
pede.stals,  in  1840;  the  wooden  cabs  with  glass 
windows  originated  during  the  winter  of  1840- 
41,  having  been  invented  in  New  England,  where 
the  excessively  cold  weather  necessitated  some 
such  protection  for  the  engine-men ;  the  .Bald- 
win flexible-beam  truck  was  invented  in  1842; 
the  connection  of  equalizing  beams  with  the 
driving*w heels  was  perfected  by  Eastwick  and 
Harrison  in  1845;  the  first  "ten-wheel"  locomo- 
tive, with  six  coupled  wheels  and  a  leading  four- 
wheeled  truck  was  used  in  1846;  the  Mogul 
locomotive,  with  six  coupled  wheels  and  a  lead- 
ing two-wheeled  truck  came  into  use  in  1861, 
while  the  Consolidation  type,  consisting  of  eight 
coupled  wheels  and  a  leading  two-wheeled  truck, 
an  engine  which  wa,i  designed  by  Alexander 
Mitchell  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  was 
first  built  al  the  Baldwin  Locomolive  Works  in 
1866.  Among  the  other  features  of  the  locomo- 
tive which  have  been  added  from  time  to  time, 
and  alt  of  which  appeal  to  the  eye  of  the  foreign 
manufacturer  as  peculiarly  .American  inventions, 
are  the  pilot,  or  "cow-catcher,*  the  hell,  the 
boiler  covering  of  planished  or  Russia  iron, 
the  large  headlights,  and  the  directness  and  visi- 
bility of  the  pipes  and  other  appurtenances.  Up 
to  within  as  recent  a  time  as  the  early  fifties 
the  so-called  "American*  type  of  locomotive, 
with  its  four  coupled  wheels  and  its  four- 
wheeled  truck,  was  the  class  of  engine  most 
generally  adopted  by  railroad  men  in  the  United 


States.     In  fact,  ever  since  the  day  of. its  first 

construction  by  Campbell,  in  iBj6,  it  bad 
been  continuously  used  for  almost  every  kind 
of  general  service  —  for  the  carrying  of  pas- 
sengers as  well  as  for  freight  and  switching  pur- 
poses, and  it  was  not  until  the  demand  of  the 
public  upon  the  railways  increased  so  greatly  as 
to  create  the  need  of  more  powerful  locomotives 
that  special  engines  for  freight  service  were 
constructed.  It  was  to  meet  these  requirements 
that  the  Mogtjl  and  ten-wheel  types  were  adopted 
during  the  sixties,  and  that  the  C<H)solidatton 
engines  became  the  standard  for  the  heaviest 
freight  service  between  iSpo  and  i88a  During 
the  seventies  the  use  of  iron  tires  and  iron  rails 
of  light  section  —  the  weight  usually  ranging 
from  fifty  to  sixty  pounds  pdr  yard  —  restricted 
the  weight  per  axle  to  a  maximum  of  twelve 
rons.  About  iSSo,  however,  came  the  substitu- 
tion of  steel  for  iron  in  the  tires.  Later  came 
the  steel  rails,  of  the  heaviest  weight  possible, 
and  as  railway  men  had  already  become  con- 
vinced of  the  manifold  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  the  adoption  of  larger  heating  surfaces  in 
locomotive  boilers,  the  weight  of  the  engines 
began  to  show  a  marked  increase.  It,  in  the 
beginning,  the  building  of  these  excessively 
heavy  engines  was  largely  an  experiment,  it  was 
not  long  before  their  practicability  had  become 
so  well  established  that  their  size  and  weight 
continued  to  inci^ase  until  cars  were  made  that 
were  capable  of  carrying  loads  of  50  tons,  and 
locomotives  were  constructed  with  more  than  30 
tons  weight  per  axle.  Such  powerful  locomo- 
tives were  more  costly  and  difficult  of  construc- 
tion, but  when  the  practicable  economies  in  the 
matter  of  transportation  which  Were  madfe  possi- 
ble only  by  the  use  of  cars  of  such  great  carry- 
inE  capacity  were  taken  into  consideration  the 
balance  was  so  strongly  in  favor  of  the  big  cars 
and  the  heavy,  powerful  locomotives  that  rail- 
road men  found  no  reason  to  hesitate  because 
of  the  question  of  first  cost. 

Since  tiie  beginning  of  the  art  of  locomotive 
construction  in  the  United  States.  AmericBn  en* 
gine  designers  have  been  actuated  by  one  deiire: 
To  produce  a  machine  with  sufficient  flexibility 
of  wheel-base  to  enable  tt  to  pass  sharp  curva- 
ture and  adapt  itself  (o  the  unevennesa  of 
track  surfaces  resulting  from  the  action  ot 
severe  frosts,  as  well  as  to  facilitate  the  matter 
of  repairs  by  striving  to  make  every  part  so 
accessible  that  it  might  be  removed  without 
affecting  the  other  parts  of  the  engine; 

Among  the  locomotive-builders  whoseexperi- 
ments  have  contributed  to  this  result  and  who 
have  also  played  an  important  part  in  the  work 
of  increasing  the  motive  power  of  the  American 
engine,  there  are  several  establishments  that 
have  either  disappeared  altogether  or  that  have 
discontinued  the  manufacture  of  this  kind  of 
machine  to  enter  lines  of  business  in  whioh  the 
competition  was  less  intense.  To  speak  of 
these  firms  recalls  such  names  as  the  Norris 
Brothers  of  Philadeli>hia,  whose  work,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  industry,  presented  the  moit 
active  competition  to  such  builders  as  Baldwin 
and  Rogers.  After  many  business  vicissitudes 
this  firm  ceased  to  exist,  in  [865,  their  plant 
being  incorporated  in  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works.  In  Baltimore,  in  the  old  days,  there 
were  two  works,  those  of  Ross  Winani  and  the 
Denmeads.  Boston  had  several  plants,  notably 
those  of  Seth  Wilmarth,  John  Souther's  Globe 
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Works,  the  McKay  &  Aldus  works  at  East  Bos- 
ton, and  tbe  Hinckley  Locomotive  and  Machine 
Works,  which  was  one  of  the  representative 
houses  in  the  industry  up  to  some  25  years  ago. 
In  fact,  New  England  has  always  been  a  section 
of  the  country  that  was  most  actively  interested 
in  the  work  of  engine  building,  the  principal 
plants,  in  addition  to  those  already  named,  being 
the  works  of  Ballard  Vail,  at  Andover,  Mass. ; 
Corliss  &  Nightingale,  of  Providence,  R.  I„  a 
firm  which,  although  George  H.  Corliss,  the 
great  engine  builder,  was  at  its  head,  proved  less 
successful  in  the  building  of  locomotives  than 
in  other  branches  of  the  trade;  A.  Latham  81 
Company,  of  White  River  Junction,  Vt.;  the 
T-ocks  and  Canal  Works,  at  Lowell,  Mass. ;  the 
AmoskeaR  Locomotive  Works,  at  Manchester, 
N.  H. ;  the  Lawrence  Locomotive  Works,  at 
Lawrence,  Mass. ;  the  Taunton  Locomotive 
Works,  and  the  Mason  Machine  Works,  at 
Taunton,  Mass.;  and  the  Portland,  Me.,  Loco- 
motive and  Car  Company. 

Among  other  sections  of  the  country  New  Jer- 
sey has  been  a  special  field  for  the  manufacture 
of  locomotives.  The  plant  of  William  Swin- 
burne,   at    Paterson,    afterward    know 


t  the  demands  of  modem  requirements  with 
their  antiquated  shop  and  their  inadequate  facili- 
ties, they  closed  their  works  at  Paterson  and 
removed  to  Chicago,  where,  after  they  had  re- 
organised with  new  capital  and  thoroughly  mod- 
em shops,  they  continued  in  operation  until  1893. 
The  financial  depression  of  that  year  was  too 
much  for  them,  however,  and  the  entire  plant 
was  sold  to  the  Siemens  &  Halske  Electric  Com- 
pany of  Chicago.  For  a  time  it  was  operated 
both  for  the  manufacture  of  electrical  equipment 
and  locomotives,  but  the  business  at  last  proved 
so  unprofitable  that  the  plant  was  closed. 
Among  the  other  New  Jersey  manufacturers  of 
locomotives  were  Breese,  Kneeland  St  Company, 
who  operated  the  Jersey  City  Locomotive  Works, 
and  Van  Cleeve,  McKean  &  Dripps,  whose  shops 
were  located  at  Trenton. 

For  several  years  the  firm  of  Eastwick  &  Har- 
rison built  locomotives  at  Newcastle,  Del.,  and, 
when  they  failed  in  1840.  they  were  succeeded 
by  the  Newcastle  Manufacturing  Company,  a 
concern  that  gained  both  wealth  and  interna- 
tional fame  by  their  railway  operations  in  Russia. 
In  the  West  there  were  several  manufacturers  of 
note,  some  important  works  being  located  at 
Geveland,  Detroit.  Milwaukee,  Chicago  and  San 
Francisco.  The  Rome  Locomotive  Works,  at 
Rome,  N.  Y.,  started  under  favorable  auspices, 
but,  after  several  years  of  more  or  less  disas- 
trous operations,  went  out  of  business  in  189T. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  of  Philadel- 
phia, has  the  distinction  of  being  not  only  one 
of  the  pioneers  in  the  business  of  locomotive 
manufacture  but  is  still  one  of  the  representative 
establishments  in  the  industry.  Established  in 
1831,  by  Matthias  W,  Baldwin,  its  product  has 
rteadily  increased  until  it  is  now  in  excess  of 
300  locomotives  a  month.  The  wOrks  occupy 
an  area  of  x>  acres  in  one  of  the  central  parts 
of  the  city,  and  for  many  years  thev  have  given 
tteady  employment  to  more  than  15,000  persons. 
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Another  important  plant  is  that  of  the  Rogers 
Locomotive  Works  at  Paterson,  N.  J.  Founded 
in  1836,  by  the  firm  of  Rogers,  Ketchum  & 
Grosvenor,  the  mechanical  genius  of  the  concern 
was  Thomas  Rogers.  When  he  died,  in  1856, 
the  firm  was  incorporated  under  the  title  of  the 
Rogers  Locomotive  and  Machine  Works,  with 
Jacob  S.  Rogers  as  President,  and  business  was 
transacted  under  this  name  until  1892,  when  the 
corporation  was  again  reorganized  and  when  it 
assumed  its  present  name  of  The  Rogers  Loco- 
motive Works.  The  Rogers  Company  has  an 
annual  capacity  of  more  than  250  locomotives 
and  gives  employment  to  nearly  1,500  persons. 

^  Up  to  the  time  of  the  war  with  Spain  the 
spirit  of  consohdation  which  had  already  shown 
its  effect  in  other  industries  had  been  an  un- 
known factor  in  (he  business  of  locomotive  mak- 
ing. Soon  after  i8g8,  howei-er,  several  of  the 
competing  works  began  to  talk  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  larger  corporation,  or  combination,  and 
the  movement  finally  became  so  popular  that,  in 
July,  igor,  eight  of  the  large  manufactories  were 
consolidated  under  the  name  of  the  American 
Locomotive  Company,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,- 
000,  half  of  which  is  in  common  stocky  and  half 
in  7  per  cent  ctmmlative  preferred.  The  works 
acquired  by  the  organization  were  as  follows ; 

LocomoIlTM 

Scbencctulr   Worfca.    Scbeiwctwl)',   N.   Y.    ^."^mT" 

Brooki  Worlu,   Dunkirk.   N,   Y. lio 

PltliburK  Wwlt.,  Pit»biir«.  P« ale 

Rhode  iBluid  Worka,  ProvidcdBC,  S,  I igs 

Bichmond    Works,    Richnond.    Vb.    iss 

Cook.  Works.  Psterson,  .•}./.   ,« 

ManchsMfr  Works.   Mancheitef,   N,  H 106 

»ick«n    Work*.    Scrsnlon.    Ft.    85 

In  March,  1904,  the  American  Locomotive 
Company  also  acquired  the  stock  of  tbe  Loco- 
motive ft  Machine  Company  of  Montreal,  Lim- 
ited, with  works  in  Montreal,  Canada,  engaged 
in  the  building  of  tecomotives  and  stractunl 
steel  worlc.  By  the  additwn  of  the  Rogers  and 
the  Montreal  Works  the  American  Locomotive 
Company  now  operates  ten  plants  with  a  total 
annual  capacity  of  3,100  locomotives. 

In  Ortober,  1905.  the  company  extended  its 
field  by  the  organization  of  the  subsidiary  com- 
nany.  the  American  Locomotive  Automobile 
Company,  for  the  manufacture  of  automobile 
vehicles,  building  a  factory  for  this  purpose  in 
connection  with  the  wOrks  at  Providence,  R.  I. 

Of  the  ten  plants  the  Schenectady  Locomo- 
tive Works  was  established  by  the  Norris 
Brothers  in  1848.  In  1863  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  John  Ellis,  who  was  eventually  suc- 
ceeded by  his  sons,  John  C,  Charles  G.,  Edward, 
William  D.   Ellis,  and  Walter  McQueen. 

The  Cooke  Locomotive  and  Machine  Com- 
pany of  Paterson.  N,  J,,  was  established  about 
1800.  but.  for  nearly  half  a  century  they  were 
employed  almost  exclusively  in  the  manufacture 
of  machinery  In  1852.  however,  they  began  to 
make  locomotives,  and,  as  this  branch  of  their 
business  increased,  the  old  shOfM  were  aban- 
doned and  new  and  up-to-date  works  wen 
constructed. 

The  Pittsburg  Locomotive  Works  began  oper- 
ation late  in  1865.  Originally  intended  ai  a 
small  shop,  its  capacity  being  at  first  limited  to 
30  locomotives  per  annum,  they  were  so  suc- 
cessful in  placing  orders  for  their  product  that 
the  establishment  now  occupies  an  area  of  fully 
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13  acres.  In  their  work  of  extending  their  ca- 
pacity the  best  of  fire-proof  buildings  have  been 
erected,  and  the  works  are  equipped  with  the 
latest  and  most  improved  electric,  hydraulic,  and 
pDcumatic  appliances  known  to  the  art  of  loco- 


The  Rhode  Island  Locomotive  Works,  at 
trovidence,  R.  I.,  commenced  operations  in  i86^, 
and  continued  to  occupy  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent positions  in  the  rank  of  locomotive  manu- 
facturers up  to  the  time  of  their  absorption  by 
the  combination. 

The  Brooks  Locomotive  Works,  at  Dunkirk, 
N.  Y.,  was  originally  intended  to  serve  exclu- 
sively as  the  locomotive  building  and  repair 
Ehops  of  the  Erie  Railroad.  In  1869,  however, 
the  railway  company  decided  to  abandon  these 
shops.  Newer  works  had  already  been  con- 
structed in  a  more  convenient  location  for  the 
railway  company's  purposes  and  Jay  Gould,  who 
was  then  president  of  the  road,  saw  no  reason 
why  the  Dunkirk  plant  should  not  be  closed. 
At  that  time,  however,  Horatio  G.  Brooks  was 
the  superintendent  of  motive  power  and  machin- 
ery construction  for  the  Erie  road.  As  his  home 
was  at  Dunkirk,  and  as  all  his  interests  centered 
about  that  place,  he  realized  that  the  removal 
of  these  works  would  prove  a  severe  blow  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  town.  As  the  result,  he 
offered  to  lease  the  shop  and  its  machinery  for 
the  purpose  of  undertaking  the  establishment  of 
an  independent  concern,  and  as  Mr.  Gould  was 
nothing  loath  to  make  such  a  mutually,  advan- 
tageous agreement,  the  lease  was  signed  in  No^ 
vember.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  i86g,  tvro 
locomotives  had  be^n.  turned  out,  and  from  that 
time  the  works  were  extended  until,  in  1883, 
the  entire  plant,  which  then  covered  an  area  of 
more  than  ao-  acres,  was  purchased  from  the 
Kew  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railroad 
-Company  by  the  Brooks  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Richmond  Locomotive  and  Machine 
;  Company,  of  RichmwHl,  Va.,  was  the  only  loco- 
motive manufacturing  plant  in  the  South.  When 
it  was  established,  in  1865,  it  was  intended  for 
the  manufacture  of  plantation  and  saw-mill  ma- 
chinery, and  it  was  not  until  many  years  later 
that  it  began  to  build  street  cars  — horse  cars 
at  6rst,  and,  finally,  motor  cars.  In  1889,  the 
company  secured  a  contract  from  the  Govern- 
ment to  build  the  machinery  for  the  new  bat- 
tleship Texas,  and,  although  this  work  was  suc- 
cessfully completed,  the  concern  has  since  de- 
voted its  attention  almost  exclusively  to  the 
making  of  locomotives. 

The  Dickson  Manufacturing  Company,-  of 
Seranton,  Pa.,  was  established  in  1862,  and,  ever 
since  that  lime,  the  concern  has  been  success- 
ful manufacturers  of  locomotives  and  mining 
machinery  operating  two  separate  establishments 
in  Seranton  for  these  purposes.  The  locomotive 
works  were  acquired  by  the  American  Locomo- 
tive Company  in  1901. 

■  The  Manchester  Locomotive  Works,  of  Mrji- 
Chester,  N.  H.,  have  been  prominently  identified 
with  the  locooiotive  building  industry  since  they 
were  established,  in  1S54.  by  Aretas  Blood,  one 
of  the  pioneers  in  engine  construction. 
-  The  works  of  H.  K.  Porter  &  Company  were 
established  by  the  firm  of  Smith  &  Porter,  in 
-  1866.  Later  the  ccmcem  was  known  as  Porter, 
Bell  A  Company.  Although  locomotive  build- 
ers in  the  strict  application  of  the  term,  their 
efforts  have  been  devoted  exclusively  to  such 


lines  as  light  locomotives  for  use  in  mines,  man- 
ufacturing establishments,  and  for  all  kinds  of 
contractors'  and  construction  work. 

From  the  figures  in  relation  to  annual  pro- 
duction which  have  already  been  given  it  is  not 
ijifficult  to  estimate  that  the  aggregate  capacity 
of  the  locomotive  manufacturing  establishments 
of  the  country,  not  including  the  railroad  shops 
and  the  shops  not  regularly  engaged  in  this 
business,  is  in  excess  of  5,000  locomotives.  Of 
course,  the  demand  for  such  machines  varies 
from  time  to  time,  being  dependent  upon  two 
factors :  (i)  The  general  prosperity  of  the 
country,  a  condition  upon  which  the  volume  of 
freight  to  be  transported,  which  is  the  basis  of 
railroad  earnings,  so  largely  depends,  and  (3) 
the  mileage  of  new  lines  under  construction,  the 
completion  of  which  means  new  equipment.  In 
one  sense  of  the  word  it  may  be  held  that  these 
two  factors  are  really  one,  new  lines  scarcely 
ever  being  built  in  those  periods  of  financial 
stagnation  when  the  people  are  hoarding  their 
money  and  capitalists  are  too  timid  to  venture 
to  encroach  upon  their  principal.  As  the  re- 
sult business  prosperity  in  the  locomotive-manu- 
facturing industry  is  intermittent  As  the  aver- 
age life  of  a  locomotive  is  about  30  years, 
it  requires  an  annua!  production  of  some  2,500 
machines  to  supply  the  demand  that  is  due  to 
natural  conditions,  and  as  the  locomotive  shops 
of  the  country  possess  a  capacity  of  about  twice 
that  number  of  engines,  the  diiference  between 
these  2.500  and  the  total  vroduction  of  all  the 
American  works,  must  find  an  outlet  through 
one  of  these  three  channels:  They  must  be  used 
in  the  equipment  of  new  lines;  in  the  improve 
menc  and  extension  of  oU  lines  or  they  must  [■e 
exported  to  other  countries.  The  following  table 
shows  the  total  production  from  1895  to  iglo,aa 
well  as  the  number  exported  to  other  lands  than 
Canada  or  Mexico. 
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According  to  the  figures  (^ven  in  'Poor's 
Manual,'  the  number  of  locomotives  in  use  by 
the  railroads  of  the  United  States,  Canad^  and 
Mexico,    during    these    years,    was    as    follows : 

1895,    36,610;    1896,   36,388;    1897.   36410;    1898, 

36,746;  1899,  3?.245;  1900,  38,065;  1905,  48J57; 

1906.  51,672;  1907,  55,388;  1908,  57.698.  In  1905, 
the  establishments  representing  the  locomotive- 
building  industry  employed  an  aggregate  of  40.- 
000  men,  at  a  wage  which  amounted  to  fully 
$25,000,000  per  annum.  When  operated  to  their 
full  capacity  the  total  value  of  the  products  in  the 
United  States  would  be  more  than  $60,000,000. 
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their  work,  they  were  soon  able  to  produce  a 
machine  that  was  capable  of  attracting  attention 
abroad.  The  first  locotuotives  exported  from 
this  country  were  sent  to  the  Birmingham  & 
Gloucester  Railway  in  England  by  William  Nor- 
ris  in  1840  and  others  were  supplied  to  the  Royal 
WnrtemberK  fiiiilroad  by  the  Baldwins,  in  1845. 
Three  years  later  the  Rogers  were  called  upon 
to  ship  some  of  their  locomotives  to  C\Aa,  and, 
since  that  time,  these  products  of  American  in- 
dustry and  genius  have  been  sect  to  almost 
every  part  of  Continental  Europe,  even  England, 
with  its  own  resources  for  engine  building  hav' 
ing  been  among  the  foreign  purchasers  of  our 
locomotives.  Unfortunately,  for  the  sake  of  the 
statistics,  there  are  no  ngures  that  can  tell 
authoritatively  how  many  locomotives  were  ex- 
ported by  the  United  States  builders  during  the 
early  years  of  the  industry,  and,  as  even  the 
later  statistics  are  incomplete,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  cover  the  shipments  to 
Canada  and  Mejdco,  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain 
anything  like  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  sub- 
ject According  to  the  best  figures  obtainable, 
during  the  26  years  that  elapsed  between  1879 
uid  1904  inclusive,  no  less  than  6,173  were  sent 
to  foreiga  countries  from  ports  in  the  United 
Slates,  while  their  value  was  placed  at  $S7343f- 
005.  We  are  also  aware  that,  at  the  present 
time,  American  locomotives  are  not  onlv  in  use 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  world  but  tnat  they 
are  constantly  being  shipped  to  almost  every  in- 
habited portion  of  the  globe. 

One  excuse  for  England's  remarkable  interest 
in  American  locomotives  may  be  found  in  the 
labor  conditions  that  have  eifis ted.  from  time  to 
time  in  that  country.  Thus,  in  i8q8,  when  th* 
Midland,  the  Great  Northern,  and  the  Great 
Central  railroads  together  ordered  no  less  than 
80  of  our  machines,  70  from  the  Baldwin  works 
and  10  from  the  Schenectady  works,  they  werfl 
somewhat  compelled  to  resort  to  this  method  of 
relief.  All  through  the  year  iStff  the  engineer- 
ing works  of  Great  Britain  had  been  affected  by 
a  strike,  and,  in  1898,  when  the  men  finally  re- 
turned to  their  work,  the  several  plants  were 
so  overcrowded  with  orders  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  meet  all  the  demands 
that  were  made  upon  them.  Naturally,  when 
the  American  locomotives  appeared  they  were 
subjected  to  all  sorts  of  adverse  criticism  by 
the  British  builders.  Efforts  were  made  to  show 
that  they  could  not  be  compared  to  the  £kiglish 
machines,  cither  in  point  of  speed,  or  in  mat- 
ter of  economy,  but  as  the  statements  made  were 
all  biased  and  Inconclusive,  the  American  manu- 
facturers have  not  taken  them  greatly  to  heart, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  are  con- 
stantly being  called  upon  to  furnish  machines 
for  use  in  various  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
where,  coming  into  direct  competition  with  the 
English  product,  the  railroads  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  test  the  truth  of  such  charges. 

In  i8j2,  the  Philadelphia,  Germantown  and 
Norristown  Railroad  Company  paid  Matthias  W. 
Baldwin  the  sum  of  $4,000  for  the  locomotive 
"  Old  Ironsides."  From  that  time  the  price 
charged  for  such  machines  slowlv  but  steadily 
increased  until,  during  the  period  of  the  Civil 
War,  sums  ranging  from  $30,000  to  $35,000  were 
received  for  the  heavy  freight  or  passenger  loco- 
motives.   Of  course,  locomotive  buil<Ung  was 


no  exception  to  the  other  induitries,  aiu),  after 
war  times,  the  prices  of  its  product  declined  to 
about  $7,000  for  a  35-ton  passenger  locomotive. 
This  was  the  price  that  prevailed  about  1879, 
and  while,  during  1880  and  18S1,  prices  rose 
rapidly  until  fully  $15,000  was  paid  for  a  simi- 
lar machine,  they  declined  gradually  until  iSq6, 
for  while  it  is  true  that  from  $S,ooo  to  $9,000 
was  paid  for  an  average  passenger  locomotive, 
and&om  $g,ooo  to  $io^x»  for  an  average  freight 
locomotive  at  that  time,  the  fact  that  there  had 
been  a  constant  reduction  in  the  price  per  pound 
indicates  conclusively  that  the  actual  price  for 
the  entire  engine  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
weight  of  the  locomotives  had  continued  to  in- 
crease, to  meet  the  greater  demands  of  traffic 
conditions. 

The  introduction  of  the  50-ton  steel  car,  tn 
iSq7,  brou^it  about  a  marked  advance  both  in 
the  weight  and  the  power  of  the  locomotives. 
To  meet  this  new  demand  the  weight  of  the 
otxlinary  consolidation  freight  locomotive,  which 
had  ranged  from  60  to  70  tons,  was  increased 
to  80  to  100  tons,  while  some  of  the  machinea 
Aat  were  constructed  were  as  heavy  as  115  tons, 
exclusive  of  tender.  As  such  an  increase  of 
weight  and  power  had  been  inspired  solely  by. 
business  conditions,  the  railroads  were  quick 
to  respond  to  such  an  evidence  of  proeperi^  Iqr 
ordering  the  kind  of  rolling  stock  that  was  nec- 
easary  to  enable  them  to  meet  these  new  reqtarc- 
ments  and  which  would  just  as  certainly  in- 
crease their  own  earning  power.  In  1897  ma- 
terials cost  more  than  they  do  to-day,  and. 
wages  were  bitter.  Taking  these  facts  intc 
consideration  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that 
the  ocMistrucbon  of  such  heavy  locomotives 
should  have  brought  the  price  to  $15,000  or 
$i6.ooa 

It  was  a  atmilar  denand  for  mote  powcrfnl 
locomotives,  for  engines  not  only  capable  of 
hauling  heavy  traim  at  sustained  high  speed, 
but  also  of  accelerating  speed  rapidly  after 
«tarting,.  that  broughti  the  new  and  heavier  types 
of  passenger  locomotive  into  existence.  The  old 
American,  or  eight-wheel  type,  was  wholly  iit- 
capable  of  meeting  such  requirements.  The  tea- 
wheel  engine,  which  had  hitherto  been  used 
quite  successfully  on  heavy  grades,  proved 
unsatisfactory  in  such  an  emergency,  owing,  to 
its  comparatively  small  driving  wheels,  its  in- 
adequate firebox,  ao  adhesion  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  requirements,  and  excessive 
resistance  within  the  machine  itself.  To  over- 
come these  difficulties  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works  constructed  the  Atlantic  type  of  engine. 
It  was  substantially  a  ten -wheel  locomotive, 
in  which  the  rear  pair  of  driving  wheels  was 
replaced  by  a  pair  of  trailing  wheels  of  smaller 
diameter,  permitting  the  introduction  of  a  dwp^ 
firebox  with  ample  grate  area  and  volume  suffi- 
cient to  admit  of  thoroiigh  combustion.  Great 
boiler  capacity  was  available  in  proportion  to 
the  adhesion ;  the  driving  wheels  were  closeVv 
coupled,  and  the  total  wheel  base  was  suffi- 
ciently long  to  give  smoothness  of  motion  at 
high  speed,  and,  at  the  same  time,  sufficient 
flexibility. 

Fuel  economy  is  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  the  running  of  locomotives,  and  it 
was  the  railroad  men  of  Europe  who  were  first 
to  experiment  along  such  lines  by  the  use  of 
the  compound  locomotive.  Among  those  who 
may  be  mentioned  as  leaders  in  the  movement  1 
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tor  the  develotifflcat  of  the  compound  loco- 
motive were  Lindner,  Von  Borrles.  I^  Page, 
WoradelJ,  and  Webb.  In  the  United  States  a 
two-cyhnder  or  cross-compound  locomotive  had 
been  designed  by  W.  S.  Hudson  of  the  R oners 
Locomotive  Works  as  early  as  1873.  The  en- 
gine was  never  constructed,  however,  and  it  was 
not  until  1882,  when  the  four-cylinder  tandem 
conqtouad  locomotive  designed  and  patent«d 
by  Henry  D,  Dunbar  was  tested  od  the  tracks 
of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  that  such 
a  machine  was  operated  in  this  country.  Even 
then,  however,  the  matter  was  dropped  for  a 
time,  and  when,  in  1889,  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road imported  one  of  the  Webb  compound  loco- 
motives the  object  was  entirely  an  experimental 
one.  It  was  during  the  same  year  (1889),  that 
Samuel  M:  Vauclam,  the  superintendent  of  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  completed  his  de- 
sign for  a  four-cylinder  componnd  locomotive, 
in  which  the  high-pressure  and  the  low-pres- 
stire  cylinders  were  placed  one  above  the  other  on 
either  side  of  the  locomotive,  both  being  formed 
within  a. single  casting,  together  witli  the  steam- 
chest,  an  arrangement  which  enabled  them  to 
occupy  the  same  space  as  had  formerly  been 
devoted  to  the  ordinary  single-expansioa 
cylinders.  The  two  piston-rods  were  connected 
with  a  common  cross-head,  but,  back  of  the 
crass'head  ph-,  there  was  practically  no  change 
from  the  mechanism  of  the  ordinary  engine. 
A  little  later  another  two-cylinder  or  cross- 
compound  locomotive  was  invented  by  A.  J. 
Pitkin,  die  superintendent  of  the  Schenectady 
Locomotive  Works.  This  machine  had  a  form 
of  intercepting- valve  differing  from  those 
which  had  hitherto  been  used,  either  here  or 
abroad. 

In  igoa  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  buih 
their  first  balanced  compound,  to  the  designs 
of  S.  M.  Vauclain.  Since  that  time  about  160 
of  these  engines  have  been  constnicted.  A 
few  locomotives  of  somewhat  similar  design 
have  been  built  by  the  American  Locomotive 
Company  to  the  designs  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Cole. 
Altogether  there  have  been  built  in  the  United 
States  over  4,000  compound  locomotives. 

As  has  been  stated,  Peter  Cooper's  first  model 
attained  a  speed  of  18  miles  per  hoiir.  Accord- 
ing to  statements  that  ought  to  be  regardiird 
as  reliable  Baldwin's  'Old  Ironsides"  once  at- 
tained a  record  speed  of  60  miles  an  hoiir  for 
a  short  distance,  and  other  examples  of  the 
high  speed  had  several  times  been  shown  by 
the  old-time  locomotives.  In  fact,  the  real 
progress  in  locomotive  development  in  the 
United  States  had  not  been  marked  by  an  in- 
creased capacity  for  speed  so  much  as  by  an 
increased  hauling  power.  Instead  of  designing 
locomotives  capable  of  breaking  the  speed 
record  the  American  builders  had  heen  endeav- 
oring to  constnict  locomotives  that  would  draw 
heavy. (rains  at  a  steady  rate  of  speed,  and  in 
(his  effort  their  success  had  been  phenomenal. 
In  fact,  up  to  1889,  there  had  been  no  demand 
for  an  engine  of  greater  speed  than  SO  miles 
an  hour,  and  it  was  not  until  the  compound 
system  was  introduced  that  locomotives  were 
expected  to  exceed  that  limit.  From  that  time, 
however,  the  matter  nf  speed  became  a  factor 
in  the  building  of  locomotives,  and  these  are 
some  of  the  results  obtained  by  American-built 
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one  of  the  Vauclain  conqmands  —  running  on 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  and  the  Jersey 
Central  raihoads,  between  Philadelphia  and 
Jersey  City,  with  a  train  of  four  heavy  cars 
attached,  attained  a  speed  equal  to  97  miles  per 
hour,  by  covering  one  mile  in  37  seconds.  On 
May  10,  1893,  locomotive  No.  999,  on  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad,  attained  a  speed  eqtiiva- 
lent  to  iizH  miles  an  hour,  by  hauling  the 
Kmpire  State  Express,  with  its  four  heavy  cars, 
a  distance  at  one  mile  in  32  seconds.  On  July 
r9s  1893,  locomotive  No.  H&a,  on  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Heading  Railroad,  accomplished  the 
remarkable  feat  of  hauling  a  train  of  nine 
heavily  loaded  passenger  cars  from  Winsk>w 
Junction  to  Pleesantville,  a  distance  of  26 
miles,  in  22  minutes,  which  was  equivalent  ta 
the  rate  of  70.9  miles  per  hour.  On  Augrisi  27 
the  same  locomotive  succeeded  in  hauling  17 
loaded  passenger  cars  the  same  distance  in  27 
minutes,  or  at  the  rate  of  57  miles  per  fiotr,  a 
performance  which  was  even  more  remarkable, 
considering  the  weight  of  the  train  attached. 
On  September  11,  1895,  the  Empire  State 
Express,  on  the  New  York  Central  Railroad, 
with  its  four  cars,  ran  from  Nitc  York  to  East 
Buffalo,  a  distance  of  436^^  miles,  in  407JS 
minutes,  (his  being  an  average  speed  of  64.26 
miles  per  hour.  While  these  runs  have  been 
exceptional  exhibitions  of  speed,  since  1896,  tile 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  has  been 
operating,  during  the  summer  months,  a  service 
by  w'vch  tr?jns  of  five  or  m:i  passenger  cars 
have  been  hauled  between  Camden  and  Atlantic 
City,  a  distance  of  55^  miles,  m  48  minutes, 
and  these  runs  have  been  made  with  great 
regularity.  The  locomotives  used  for  this  pur- 
pose have  been  of  the  Atlantic  type,  with 
Wootten   boilers  and  84-ini.h   driving  wheels. 

On  July  9.  1905,  what  is  k»(Own  as  the  Scott 
Special,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railway,  left  Los  Angeles  for  a  continuous  trip 
to  Chicago.  The  distance  of  2,245  miles  was 
covered  in  43  hours  and  55  minutes,  making  an 
average  of  52  miles  per  hour  for  the  entire 
distance,  the  highest  speed  officially  recorded 
for  a  given  distance  bemg  at  the  rate  of  106,1 
miles  per  hour. 

Although  the  ancient  records  arc  somewhat 
vague  in  reference  to  the  matter,  it  is  gener- 
ally believed  that  the  first  experimental  steam 
engine  ever  built  in  the  United  States  was 
constructed  by  Christopher  CoUes,  a  lecturer 
before  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
at  Philadelphia,  in  1773,  Beyond  this  fact 
c\'en  tradition  is  silent  umil  we  come  to  1787, 
when  John  Filch  launched,  on  the  Delaware 
River  at  Philadelphia,  a  steamboat,  which,  being 
propelled  by  paddles,  was  capable  of  attaining  a 
speed  of  13  miles  per  hour  In  1796  he  ex- 
perimented in  New  York  waters  with  a  boat 
operated  by  means  of  a  screw.  His  experiments 
were  closely  followed  by  the  more  practicable 
ones  of  Robert  Livingston,  while  Samuel  Morey, 
Nathan  Read,  Nicholas  Roosevelt.  Oliver  Evans, 
John  Stevens,  and  of  course,  Robert  Fulton 
were  amon^  the  pioneer-mechanics  who  devoted 
their  attention  most  closely  to  steam  navigation. 
The  history  of  transatlantic  steam  navigation 
dates  from  the  year  1819,  when  the  American 
steamer  'Savannah*  made  its  first  trip  from 
Savannah  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  progress 
in  ocean  franeportation.  which  has  been  a'most 
too  great  to  be  calculable,  has  been  due  almojt 
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entirdy  to  the  dcvekiimienC  of  the  marine  engine 
tlnougii  its  several  fonns  of  single,  double, 
triple,  and  even  quadruple  e3q>antion  cylinders. 
It  is  a  long-  step  from  the  slow  aid  "Savannah,* 
with  her  crude  mochanism,  to  the  magnifieeat 
ocean  palaces  of  out  doie,  some  of  which  have 
a  speed  nmging  from  500  to  600  miles  per  day, 
but  much  of  the_  credit  for  this  development 
must  always  be  given  to  such  master  minds  of 
the  earty  days  as  John  and  Robert  Stevens, 
'John  Ericsson,  the  Copelands,  Robert  Thurston, 
and  James   P.  Allair. 

While  there  have  been  many  improvements 
in  the  art  of  engine -bull  ding  since  1850  they 
have  applied  to  the  details  of  consfmction 
rather  than  to  any  marked  change  in  type. 
In  American  engitie -building,  at  least,  the 
efforts  of  the  engineer  have  been  to  secure  high 
efficiency  with  the  greatest  possible  degree  of 
economy.  Thus  the  introduction  of  the  inven- 
tion known  as  the  Corliss  valve  gear  was  hailed 
with  delight  l^  all  who  were  interested  in  the 
development  of  engine  building.  This  is  a  de- 
vice ^  means  of  which  steam  is  admitted  into 
the  cylinder  for  any  desired  portion  of  the 
»tfc*e,  while  the  point  of  cnt-off,  which  is  auto- 
matically tnsiMained  by  the  governor,  does  not 
in  the  least  affect  the  free  opening  of  the  ex> 
hanst.  Of  course,  this  was  not  the  first  attempt 
that  had  been  made  to  use  the  steam  eitpau- 
sively.  Many  devices  had  been  introduced  be- 
fore this  time,  and  one  of  them  was  used  quite 
generally  tliroughout  tlie  country  between  T84C 
and  iS^g,  at  which  time  George  H.  G^rliss 
brought  out  his  improvements  upon  the  expan- 
sion gear.  The  older  invention  was  the 
atJiievenient  of  Frederick  E.  Sickles.  It  con- 
sisted merely  of  a  drop  cutroff  with  detachable 
valve  gear. 

The  adoption  of  the  surface  condenser  must 
also  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  improve- 
ments of  practical  utility  in  the  economy  of  the 
style  of  engine  to  which  it  is  adapted.  From 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  however, 
tliere  was  an  ever-increasing  call  for  engines 
which,  while  they  were  smaller  in  size,  would  be 
capable  of  developing  greater  speed  and  higher 
steam  pressure.  As  early  as  1823,  Jacob  Per- 
kins, one  of  the  pioneer  engine  builders,  b»an 
to  experiment  with  high  pressures,  and.  in  18^7, 
he  constructed  a  single  acting  engine  in  which 
steam  of  800  pound  pressure  was  used  A  few 
months  later  he  so  far  improved  upon  his  previ- 
ous results  as  to  construct  a  compound  on  the 
Wolfe  plan  in  which  he  was  able  to  secure  a 
pressure  of  1,400  pounds,  expanded  eight  limes. 
So  assured  was  he  of  the  practicability  of  his  dis- 
coveries that  he  was  willing  to  propose  to  adopt 
a  pressure  of  2,000  pounds,  using  engines  of 
small  cylinder  dimentions  and  cutting  off  the 
admission  at  one-sixteenth  of  the  stroke.  While 
these  excessive  pressures  were  not  adopted  at 
the  time,  the  results  of  Jacob  Perkins'  experi- 
ments were  of  the  greatest  value  in  lat^r  years, 
when  engine-builders  were  ready  to  consider  the 
greater  economy  of  hi^h  pressure  steam,  for  as 
soon  as  the  public  realized  that  such  power  could 
be  adopted  their  demand  tor  engines  in  which 
SDch  high  pressures  could  be  utilized  to  secure  a 
high  rate  of  speed  compelled  the  builders  to  de- 
vise some  means  of  meeting  these  requirements. 
A  nnmber  of  these  designs  were  made  and  some 
of  the  engines  were  constmcted.  ■  The  most 
noted  of  these,  the  Westinghoase,'is  a  double- 


cylinder,  single-acting'  engine,  and  has  come  into 
very  extensive  use  by  reason  of  its  low  cost 
and  simplicity  as  well  as  for  its  high  degree  of 
efficiency. 

Durint  the  past  few  years  the  steam  turbine 
has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  owing  to 
its  reiaarlcable  capacity,  both  for  economy  and 
for  wide  range  of  load.  In  the  enginets  of  the 
ttirbiiK  type  the  steam  is  converted  into  power 
through  the  impact  and  reaction  due  to  its 
velocity,  which  is  materially  increased  by  libera- 
tion and  expansion.  The  advantages  which  it 
presents  over  the  ordinaiy  steam  engine  are  to 
be  found  in  its  continuous  rotative  action ;  in 
the  absence  of  dead  centres  and  the  mechanical 
complications  that  are  consequent  thereto,  and 
in  the  absence  of  the  strains  suddenly  applied 
and  reversed  which  are  absolutely  unavoidable 
in  a  reciprocating  engine.  There  are  two 
turbine  systems  at  present  in  use.  One  is  the 
De  Laval;  the  other  is  the  Parsons. 

The  De  Laval  system  is  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  axial  jet  turbine  water  wheel,  tbe 
jets  of  steam  being  brought  into  contact,  with 
the  blades  of  the  turbine  wheel,  at  the  proper 
angle,  and  passing  through  to  the  discharge.  Ta 
obtain  the  greatest  effect  it  is  necessary  that  the 
turbine  should  reach  a  high  rate  of  velocity, 
which  is  sometimes  as  great  as  jaooo  revolu- 
tions o  minute,  but  this  excessive  rate  may  be 
rcdiiced  to  a  more  normal  speed  fay  a  cleverly 
devised  system  of  gearing. 

The  Parsons  steam  turbine,  which  is  manu- 
factured by  the  Westinghouse  Company,  differs 
in  many  respects  from  the  De  Laval  lystenL 
For  example,  the  main  armature,  or  drum,  may 
be  run  at  a  lower  rate  of  speed  with  practically 
the  same  economical  results.  The  pylindcical 
steam  chamber,  which  has  a  varying  internal 
diameter,  ia  provided  with  numerous  rows  of 
curved  guide  plates,  or  vanes.  Central  drums, 
which  show  a  corresponding  varying  diameter, 
and  to  which  are  secured  several  rows  of 
blades,  so  arranged  as  to  fit  between  the  station- 
ary vanes,  form  the  rotating  portion,  and  its 
shaft  is  so  devised  that  it  may  be  coupled  direct 
to  the  armature  of  a  dynamo,  or  tnay  receive  8 
pulley  for  belt  drive.  Thus  the  steam,  which  i» 
introduced  at  the  small  end  of  the  olindrical 
chamber,  is  guided  in  its  proper  direction  by  the 
rows  of  stationary  plates,  passing  from  these 
vanes  to  the  movable  blades,  by  acting,  first 
upon  the  smaller  set  of  blades,  from  which  it  is 
expanded  into  the  larger  portion  of  the  chamber 
to  act  upon  the  next  larger  set  of  blades,  and  so 
on,  throughout  the  series.  By  this  device,  which 
increases  the  diameter  of  the  rotating  parts,  the 
speed  of  the  shaft  is  reduced  and  the  necessity 


among  engine  builders  during  the  past  half 
century  has  been  to  reduce  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture. In  many  instances  this  result  has  been 
attained  by  simplifying  the  methods  of  con- 
strunion.  Thws,  one  of  the  most  important 
changes  that  baa  been  made  in  recent  times  is 
the  system  adopted  so  generally  by  bMllders  of 
merchantible  engines  in  reducing  the  number  of 
main  parts  to  a  single  column  or  bed-plate,  the 
revolving  and  reciprocating  parts  being  «tw- 
oorted,  and  the  c>[]inder  secured  directly  to  liit» 
bed.  To-<Jay  engines  of  this  type  — both  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  ~~  are  made  m  all  parts  of 
this  c       ■         .'.....  .... 
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efHciency  of  the  modcni  steam  engine  it  is 
necessary  to  remember  that  prior  to  1850  it 
required  from  five  to  eight  pounds  of  coal, 
a.nd  fully  as  much  as  80  pounds  of  water  per 
horse-power  per  hour  to  operate  the  most  ccti- 
nomical  engine  that  had  then  been  placed  upon 
the  market.  To-day,  however,  the  same  results 
may  be  obtained  by  an  expenditure  of  but  I.S 
pounds  of  coal  and  15  pounds  of  water  per 
horse  power  per  hour. 

Interesting  as  it  would  be  to  examine  au 
array  of  statistics  that  would  show  the  amount 
of  capital  involved,  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed and  the  value  of  the  annual  production 
of  all  the  branches  of  the  en^ne-building  in- 
dustry, the  manufacture  of  engines  is  so  widely 
distributed  among  so  many  shops  of  such  van- 
ous  kinds  that  it  is  impossible,  either  by  refer- 
ence to  the  census  reports  or  by  any  other 
means,  to  give  any  figures  that  could  be  ac- 
cepted as  reliable.  To-day  there  is  scarcely  n 
town  of  any  importance  in  which  there  are  not 
one  or  more  shops  where  engines  of  one  kind 
or  another  are  buih  and  it  seems  to  bf  ntterl^ 
impossible  for  statisticians  to  get  such  a  di- 
versified industry  under  anything  like  a  compre- 
hensive class  ificatton. 

For  example  there  are  several  important 
branches  of  the  industry  of  engine  building  that 
have  not  even  been  mentioned,  for  the  manu- 
facturer of  eas  engines,  which  are  now  working 
in  units  01  upward  of  700  horse-power ;  the 
makers  of  steam  road-rollers,  and  of  motor 
vehicles,  to  say  nothing  of  the  manufacturers  of 
steam  fire-engines,  all  deserve  to  be  included  in 
the  list  of  engine  builders.  It  was  in  1842  that 
Capt.  John  Ericsson  built  the  first  steam  fire- 
engine.  It  was  tested  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
but  was  not  adopted  for  general  use  as  the  time 
required  to  raise  the  steam  was  then  fully  i3 
minutes.  In  1853,  however,  by  which  date  the 
time  in  which  steam  could  be  raised  had  been 
reduced  to  less  than  four  minutes,  an  .engine  of 
this  character  was  adopted  by  the  fire  depart- 
ment of  Cincinnati,  and,  from  that  day,  the 
improvement  in  their  mechanism  has  continued, 
and  their  use  has  become  so  genera!  that  even 
small  villages  are  now  protected  by  such  ma- 
No  review  of  the  engine-building  industry 
would  be  complete  without  some  reference  to 
the  use  of  electric  power  as  a  means  of  pro- 
pulsion. Regarded  as  little  more  than  an  im- 
practicable project  a  trifle  more  than  30  years 
ago,  the  substitution  of  electricity  for  other 
motive  powers  has  now  become  so  general  that 
it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  predict  just  how 
far  the  movement  will  go.  Already  the  tram- 
way lines  in  every  part  of  the  world  have 
adopted  electricity.  It  has  taken  the  place  of 
steam  in  the  operation  of  elevated  railroads  anri 
subway'systems,  and  has  already  encroached  so 
for  upon  the  provinces  formerly  sacred  to  the 
steam  engine  —  being  used  for  switching  pur- 
poses, in  the  suborban  railway  service,  and  for 
many  quick  short  runs  —  that  nobody  wotlld  be 
surprised  at  the  announcement  that  some  one 
of  the  great  railway  systems  had  determined  to 
adopt  such  power  tor  more  general  work.  The 
progress  of  the  electrical  science  has  been  so 
rapid  that  what  was  a  novel  invention  yester- 
day is  obsolete  to-day,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine  how  much  further  its  development  will 
proceed. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  these  words 
apply  almost  as  well  to  the  progress  of  steam- 
engineering  as  they  do  to  that  of  electricity. 
While  the  development  in  the  use  of  .steam  has 
been  so  great  that  it  has  practically  revolntion- 
ired  our  methods  of  living,  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  its  progress  is  approaching  its 
termination.  Already  the  use  of  engines  that 
have  been  made  for  torpedo  boats  and  sub- 
marine craft,  as  well  as  the  experiments  of 
Maxim  ajid  Langley.  and  the  introduction  of 
steam  engines  and  boilers  of  power  hi^erto 
inconceivable  in  view  of  their  lightness,  all  tend 
to  indicate  that  the  art  of  steam-engineen'ag  is 
destined  to  still  further  development 

Alba  B.  Johnson, 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Workt. 

LocomotivM,  Compound.  The  compound 
locomotive,  tike  the  compound  stationary  en- 
gine, is  designed  to  save  fuel  by  requiring  less 
steam  to  do  a  given  amount  of  work.  A  com* 
pound  locomotive  is  not  necessarily  any  more 
powerful,  nor  any  faster,  than  a  simple  engine, 
but  will  do  the  same  work  with  less  coal  and 
for  less  money.  A  compound  locomotive,  bow- 
ever,  may  be  both  faster  and  more  powerful 
than  a  simple  ei«ine  for  the  reason  that  as  the 
compound  uses  less  steam  (q.v.)  doing  the  tame 
work,  the  same  boiler  that  oupplies  a  simple 
en^ne    will    do    more    work    with    coqipound 

The  principle  of  cotnpounding  steam  cylin- 
ders is  to  let  the  exhaust  from  the  high  pressure 
cylinder  go  to  the  low  pressure  and  drive  that 
before  escaping  to  the  atmosphere.  This  is  done 
to  divide  the  expension  between  the  two  cylin- 
ders instead  of  doing  it  in  one,  the  aim  bemg 
to  avoid  excessive  condensation.  Steam  at  300 
pounds  gauge  pressure  per  square  inch  is  at 
a  temperature  of  387  degrees,  while  the  back 
pressure  or  pressure  of  the  steam  that  is  beinit 
pushed  oiit  of  the  cylinder  by  the  returning  pis- 
ton will  average  about  5  poimds  or  227  degrees. 
The  sleam  then  would  expand  from  200  down  to 
5  pounds  or  a  difference  of  160  degrees  of  heat. 
The  cylinder  cools  down  with  the  steam  (though 
not  so  rapidly)  and,  presenting  a  comparatively 
cool  surface  to  the  next  admission  of  steam, 
condenses  a  portion  of  if.  The  heat  from  the 
condensed  steam  goes  to  warm  the  walls  of  the 
cj'iinder  which  are  again  cooled  by  the  expan- 

The  ideal  compound  locomotive  seems  to  be 
one  that  can  be  used  either  simple  or  compound 
at  any  time  or  for  any  length  of  time  at  the  will 
of  the  engineer.  When  used  in  either  condi- 
tion it  should  be  of  equal  power  on  each  side, 
and  when  running  simple  should  be  as  econom- 
ical as  any  simple  engine  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. It  should  of  course  only  be  used  simple 
in  starting  or  tn  getting  a  train  over  a  bad  part 
of  ihe  road.  The  engine  should  not  be  worked 
simple  any  more  than  necessary,  as  in  the  com- 
pound position  it  is  saving  the  fuel.  Nor  should 
an  ei^ne  working  compound  be  hooked  up  to 
cut  on  as  short  as  in  working  simple. 

The  first  compound  locomotive  of  which  we 
have  record  is  that  of  Thomas  Craddock  who 
began  experimenting  in  April  1644-  In  his 
book.  'The  Chemistrj;  of  the  Steam  Engine.' 
published  in  London  in  1848,  he  proclaims  the 
superiority  of  the  compounding  feature  and  de- 
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LOCOMOTIVES 

vcribes  an  engine  In  whidi  "one  eccentric,  onr         On  lo  Dec.  iSSg  Albert  J.  Pitkin  obtained  hti 
valve,   one  croashead,  one  connecting  rod  and    patent  on  what  is  now  known  as  the  Schenec- 
ant  steam  box  serve  both  cylinders."     He  evi-    tady  compound.     As  firat  built  it  went  into  com- 
dentiy  Condoned  this,  as  in  the  engine  shown    pound  automatically  and  could  not  be  run  as  a 
simple  engine  except  at  the  start,  but  this   has 
been  modified  so  as  to  make  it  optional  with  the 
engineer.     On  27  May  1890  Henry  F.  Colvin,  of 
Philadelphia,  obtained    a  patent  on  the  appli- 
cation of  an  automatic  reducing  valve  to  admit 
live  steam  to  low  pressure  qrlinder  just  in  pro- 
portion to  ratio  of  cylinders,  so  as  to  keep  the 
total  power  on  each  side  equaL    This  engine 
was  built  by  the  Pittsburg  Locomotive  Works. 
The   Pittsburg   compound   has   the    intercepting 
CompOBnd  Loeoinotin  of  Tbimu  Cnddoek.    1S48.        valve  on  the  high  pressure  side  and  it  is   not 
moved  to  compound  automatically,  but  is  moved 
he    used    two    crossheads   and   two  connecting    independent  ot  pressure  in  the  receiver.     It  can 
rods,  although  he  used  but  one  valve.    He  also    be  run  simple  any  length  of  time   (as  is  now 
used  a  fan  condenser  as  will  be  seen,  and  claimed    conmton  with  them  all),  but  this  and  the  Rhode 
a  vacuum  of  24  inches.     The  cylinders  of  this    Island  were  the  first  to  have  this  feature,  except 
engine  were  6  and  14  inches  respectively,  or  a    the  Baxter  before  mentioned.    In  starting,  the 
ratio  of  I  to  S4-    Another  plan  of  his  was  also    high  pressure  cylinder  receives  steam  as  usual, 
shown,  but  there  is  no  record  o£  its  having  been    and  the  steam  for  the  low  goes  through  the  re- 
built    He  used  115  pounds  of  steam,  but  pre-    ducing  valve  into  the  receiver,  a  separate  pas. 
dieted  the  use  of  300  pounds  in  the  nearer  fu-    sage    being    provided    for    the    high    pressure, 
ture  than  it  was  realized.    His  patent  was  dated    Moving  the  valve  into  compound  position  shuts 
3  Dec  1846.    Other  early  inventors  were:  John    the  live  steam  from  the  receiver  and  closes  the 
Nicholson,  James  Samuels  and  Fraicr  Selby,  all    independent  exhaust  of  the  high  pressure  cyl- 
English.  inder  and  turns  it  into  the  receiver  to  the  low. 

The  first  American  compound  locomotive  The  late  C.  H.  Batcheilor  patented  what  is 
was  built  at  the  Sbcpard  Iron  Works,  in  Buf-  known  as  th!  Rhode  Island  compound  on  22 
falo,  from  the  designs  of  Peny  &  l^Y  in  1867.  Sept  iSgi.  This  was  similar  to  the  Pittsburg 
A  switching  engine  of  the  Erie  Railroad  had  engine  in  some  ways,  but  had  the  intercepting 
their  tandem  cylinders  placed  on  it  This  engine  valve  on  the  low  pressure  side  and  goes  into  tiie 
worked  nicely  and  ran  for  several  years,  but  compound  automatically  by  an  accumulation  of 
coal  economy  was  still  a  (juestion  of  the  future,  reserve  pressure.  The  Richmond  compound 
and  as  it  was  ahead  of  its  time,  the  idea  was  (Meilin  System)  has  the  intercepting  valve  on 
abandoned.  The  next  compound  was  of  the  the  low  pressure  side,  and  is  moved  automat- 
two^linder  type  and  was  built  in  1870  by  the  ically  by  the  receiver  pressure. 
Remington  Arms  Con^any,  at  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  from  The  Richmond  engine  was  the  first  to  use  an 
the  design  of  William  Baxter,  This  was  used  overpass  valve.  With  an  engine  running  with- 
on  a  suburban  road,  the  Worcester  and  Shrews-  out  steam  or  •drifting'  as  railroad  men  call  it, 
bury,  and  gave  good  service.  It  has  an  inter-  the  cylinders  become  air-pumps.  The  air 
ccpting  valve  under  control  of  the  engineer,  and  forced  out  drafts  the  fire  at  a  time  wheri  it  is 
could  oe  run  as  a  simple  engine  any  length  of  not  needed,  and  on  mountainous  roads  cuts  quite 
time.  On  ll  March  1873,  a  patent  was  granted  a  figure  in  coal  consumption.  While  this  is 
William  S.  Hudson,  ol  the  Rogers  Locomotive  present  in  any  engine,  it  is  aggravated  in  the 
Works,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  for  a  superheater  in  large  cylinder  of  a  compound,  and  is  usually 
smoke-box,  so  arranged  as  to  reheat  the  steam  tnet  by  the  use  of  a  vacuum  valve  at  each  end 
passing  from  high  pressure  to  low  pressure  of  the  cylinder.  These  admit  air  and  do  not 
•  cylinders  of  a  two-cylinder  compound.  This  is  overcome  the  needless  draft  on  fire.  It  is 
sometimes  cited  as  the  first  two-cylinder  com-  often  charged  that  two-cylinder  compounds 
pound,  but  in  reality  none  were  built,  and  it  'nose'  around  on  account  of  developing  more 
was  preceded  by  others  as  we  have  seen.  About  power  on  one  side  than  the  other,  but  this  would 
this  time  the  oompound  began  to  excite  more  seem  to  be  largely  imagination.  A  simple  engine 
interest  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  is  always  working  one-sided  in  so  far  as  one 
Prominent  amoag  tnem  were  Anatole  M.  Ma^  side  is  at  maximum  while  the  other  is  a  mini- 
let,  Francis  William  Webb,  August  Von  Bor-  mum  power,  and  it  is  nothing  out  of  the  usual 
ries  and  Robert  Lindmer.  to  bring  an  engine  in  with  one  side  uncoupled. 

This  brings  us  to  the  later  American  designs,  the  other  doing  all  the  work.  The  fallacy  of 
widi  which  we  are  most  interested.  On  25  June  one-sided  working  when  running  simple  on  ac- 
1889  a  patent  was  granted  to  Samuel  M.  Vau-  count  of  large  cylmders  is  shown  by  the  action 
dain,  of  Philadelphia,  for  a  four-cylinder  type  of  of  reducing  valve  and  the  fact  that  careful  tests 
engine.  Cylinders  were  parallel  and  connected  to  show  a  variation  of  less  than  2  per  cent  with 
one  crosshead.  One  patent  shows  two  piston  careful  designing.  This  is  no  more  than  is  apt 
valves,  another  shows  but  one,  which  is  the  style  to  be  found  on  any  engine  after  having  its  cyl- 
now  used  and  known  as  either  the  "Vaudain"  or  inders  bored  larger  than  the  other  — being  sim- 
•Baldwin*  type.  It  is  rather  a  curious  matter  of  ply  trued  up.  The  fad  that  a  compound  engine 
patent  history  that  on  18  June  i88(>,  one  week  has  more  power  when  workup  simple  than  in 
earMer.  Jowph  Lewis,  of  South  Evanston,  I!!.,  compound  is  generally  taken  as  showing  that 
(AitaJned  a  patent  for  a  similar  engine,  except    the  reducing  valve  does  not  act  quickly  and  the 
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LOCOMOTOR  ATAXIA— LOCUST  TRSE8 

blow    at    the   detennined    receiver    pressure —  the  4^k,  or  up  aod  down  stairs,  there  majr  be 

nuel^r  or  never  pops.    The  actual  reason  is  that  some  ataxia  in  tlie  hands,   whereby   the  finer 

the  high  pressure  cylinder  is  relieved  by  its  back  movements  of  buttoning  the  ckithiog;  of  writing. 

Sressure,  which  adds  quite  a  httle  to  the  efFeciive  qtc,  may  be  interfered  with.    A  very  constant 

orw a rd  pressure.  and  usually  a  ver^  early  sign  of  locomotor  ataxia 

The  last  few  years  has  brought  the  tandem  consists  in  certain  changes  in  the   reactions  of 

compound  to  the  front  after  the  lines  of  Perry  the  pupil  of  the  eye  to  light     This  symptom  is 

and  Lay  in   186?.     These  are   the   Schenectady,  technically     known     as     the     Argyll -Robertson 

the  Colvin-Wightman  and  the  Baldwin.    They  pupil,  and  shows  a  fixed  pupil  when  exposed  to 

are   very  heavy   and  powerful   engines  and   are  the   mfluence  of  light,  but  a  pupil  that  dilate* 

capable   of  heavy   work.     They   are   necessarily  or  contracts  normally  when  tested  for  its  powers 

heavy  Jn  front  and  some  of  them  are  very  in-  of  aceoiamodation.    Thus  the  pupils  of  a  patient 

convenient  to  get  at  and  repair.     This,  however,  who  has  this  symptom  contract  on  looking  at  a 

is  more  the  fault  of  the  designer  than  the  type,  near  object  and  dilate  on  looking  at  a  far  object ; 

The  balanced  engine,  too,  is  coming  to  the  front,  but  if  a  candle  or  L>eam  of  li^t  is  tlirown  sud- 

with  one  set  of  cylinders  driving  the  wheels  denly  on  the  eye,  normal  quick  contraction  of 

from  die  outside  and  the  other  by  cranked  axles  the  popil  is  diminished  or  absent    ITie  ArgylU 

31  the  inside.    They  are  a  development  of  the  Robertson  pupil  is  sometimes  found  as  early  as 

d  Shaw  and  Strong  locomotives.    In  France  the  neuralgias,  and  3  diagnosis  may  oftni  be 

this  is  known  as  the  DeGJehn  type.  made  on  that  alone.  ' 

The  points  to  be  consideied  by  the  mochau-  The  progress  of  the  disease  is  Mually  ferr 
i^  engineer,  as  in  any  case,  are  the  construe-  slow;  remissions  occur,  which  give  great  hope 
tion  from  a  mechanical  point  of  view,  the  num-  to  the  patient  and  afford  ample  oppOftimities  for 
her  of  parts,  their  strength  or  delicacy,  and  the  all  forms  of  charlatanism;  but  the  final  outcome 
likelihood  of  failure.  Also  the  number  of  is  usually  hopeless.  Many  conditions  of  the 
ground  joints,  if  any,  and  the  result  if  they  are  spinal  cord  are  known  in  which  some  of  the 
not  kept  tight  As  it  is  a  simple  case  of  dollars  sythptoms  of  Jocomotor  staxis  are  present, 
and  cents,  the  additional  first  cost  and  cost  o£  dtronic  neuritis  from  alcoholism  being  one.  As 
repairs  as  compared  with  a  simple  engine  must  niany  of  these  are  recoverable,  the  diagnosis  of 
bo  weighed  against  the  fuel  economy.  If  the  locomotor  aUxia  is  an  extremely  difficult  one, 
net  results  were  not  saUsfactory,  the.  compound  and'can  be  made  onlj  by  the  competent  speciaL- 
wouid  not  be  increasing  in  use  as  rapidiy  as  it  ist  Consnlt:  Starr,  'Organic  Nervous  Dia- 
ls at  present.    That  the  compound  locomotive  ea8*s>  {i(»3);  Marie,  'Maladies  de  la  MoeKc* 

^3."in*^ui"te   of  Ihe'^ooSSslti^n   in    i'nl^  ^''="«'  '•"=  P""^  °^  ^"^'«"t  ««««  '"^'^f'- 

^..M.r.JA  .H^%  lvin^nT?^T?oi,^^^  '^^^  ='»<'  named  after  the  Locrians,  the  oldest 

^^t^\^t%!fit^^^'^r,^Vw^J'^t.^J^r  Grecian  peoples.    There  were  four  branches - 

S.r  ^  tL  c^st^f  ^.S^  neSr'w  S  '^^  EpiciJemldiar,  the  Opuntian,  Ozolian,  and 

F"r'i'LoVl'ta1?edhfstoro7tSI'S^oLd1^-  ^j%t^t%}fr{l^V'''  iT   ^  f^^^^-^'M 

sr'o^rL^^L'^^ '''  '"=  ^^"'''"  Sit'^r'i::^rn^as're^of  ^e"'Jsft^^^^ 

Insutute  on  the  subject^  ^  ^_^^^_  ^  ,p,    ,.^  ,„,  ■^^,^,^  ^^^  „,  ^^^^  g^^^    • 

Aulhor  of  '^Amerkart  Compound  Locomotwes.>  .    Locus,  in  mathematics,  when  the  condi- 

T  _i...u__A_.  A*«^,    .,   a:.^^„.  ^t  m-  n—^r  tions  of  a  p rob  em  are  not  sufficient  to  determine 

1?.    .  ™  Li^JiS.  ^.  T^mTJ^?.  .  ™  r!  ""«  "  »  n™Sl>'  lint  P«nlW  l-  th.  but:  or 

™T.™„i  „<  St,jS  ™in    ™;,i.  .«™t  ''  <l«  <">••"«    'l  '  point  torn  anoUiet  point  i. 

great  amount  ot  physical  pain,  causes  extreme  ,.„  „  _;„._ ,;,  j„  ;.„  j:... t i   _:    _ 

^convenience  to  the^atieS!    'in  the  vast  ma-  Wd  C  thTlociL  of  the  Si^  7^ 

jority  of  patients  it  first  shows  itself  by  neuralgic  S^f  '""=•  ^^  '°="^  °'  '"^  P°'"'  '^  "  "^^  ^^■ 

of  the  lower  extremities.    Thus,  there  may         »    ,  ^      ^  „ 

__      nte  darting  and  lightning-like  pains,  last-  Locuit.     See  Grass hoppebs  ;  Qcaba. 

ing  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  or  two,  about  LecitBt  Trees,  a  genus  {Robitiia)  of  Icf^uini- 

the  ankles,  in  the  instep,  shooting  up  the  leg,  or  nous  trees  and  shrubs.  The  species  have  odd-pin- 

in  the  thighs.    Occasionally  these  paina  are  pres-  nate  leaves ;  pea-like  flowers  in  drooping  racemes ; 

ent  in  the  arms  and  trunk.     They  arc  frequently  and    pods    containing    several    bean-like    seeds, 

diagnosed  as  neuralgia,  and  it  is  not  until  de-  They  are  all  useful  for  ornamental  planting,  and 

velopment  of  the  symptoms  of  ataxia   (q,v.) —  ose  species,  R.  pseudacacia,  is  highly  valued  for 

inability  to  walk  in  the  dark,  and  to  place  the  its    timber.     This    species,    which    is    the    best 

foot  or  hand   where  the  mind  wishes  it  to  be  Imown,  and  is  also  called  false  acada  and  black 

placed — that  the  true  nature  of  the  constant  locust,    is   the    largest  of  its    genus,    attainng 

neuralgic  paina  is  recognized.     With  the  gradual  heights  exceeding  ^5  feet  and  girths  greater  ihan 

development  of  the  inability  to  walk  there  may  ei^t  feet  in  the  nch  alluvial  soils  of  Tennessee 

be  a  number  of  other  symptoms— acute,  light-  and   Kentuck]^.    Its   hard,  tough,   close-grained 

ning-likc   pains   in  the   stomach,   intense,   soine>  yellow  wood  is  especially  useful  for  ship-budd- 

"  "     ■"  the  bladder,  sometimes  loss  ing,  fence-posts,  and  other  purposes  in  onicb 
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of   voice,    etc.     There   may   be    patches   of   an-  great  durability  is  required.    It  is  also  empiogrcd 

ssthesia  over  the  body  and  there  is  usually  pro-  for  making  cog-wheels,  tree-nails,  forthe  iiiieriiw 

gressive    muscular    weakness.    Loss    of    knee-  finish  of  houses,  for  fumittire  and  othu"  tuBS 

jerks  is  an  important  early  sign.  where  a  highly  polished  wood  is  needed.     It  ia 

Associated   with   ataxia  of  the   l««s,   which-  the  favorite  material  for  policemen's  clubs,  not 

prevents   the  patient   from   walkmg  readily  in  only  because  of  its  wei^t  and  toughness,  irhta 
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well  seasoned,  but  because  of  its  musual  leso-  1890  was  aOTwinted  assisUnt  to  Professor  Lib- 
nance,  gtving  a  ringing  report  «ben  struck  u[>on  ertj  H.  Bailey  of  Qiroell,  and  somewhat  later  u> 
the  pavement  aa  a  si^aJ  which  can  be  obuined  instructor  in  the  university.  He  was  the  origina- 
from  no  other  wood.  In  various  parts  of  £u-  tor  of  the  "spray-calendar,*  a  tabulated  form 
rope  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  propa-  furnishing  the  dates  for  spraying  the  fungi  and 
ption  of  this  tree,  for  ornament  as  well  as  for  insect  pests  of  given  crops  and  receipts  for  the 
Its  useful  properties,  and  its  cultivation  is  fur-  preparation,  of  suitable  con;$ounds  for  such  use. 
ther  encouraged  by  the  absence  of  tbe  destroy-  His  only  publicatioD  is  'The  graying  of 
ing  insect  above  mentioned.  It  forms  a  pleasing  Plants'  (1896),  a  valuable  manual, 
object  along  the  borders  of  many  of  tbe  railways  ».,.  «  .^  t»i_i  n—u- 
on  the  Continent,  its.  spines  atWing  to  its  use-  „  Lode'ttar,  Load«t«r,  Polaris  or  Quldmg 
fuhiess  as  a  hedge.  When  in  bloom,  the  large  Sttr  various  names  ^iven  to  the  polar  star 
pendulous  racemes  of  fragrant  white  flowera,  t"'"^  r  ■  '^''  ^^Z  ^  V  the  Little 
contrasting  with  the  light-green  foliage,  produce  B'^r  It  is  a  star  of  the  secmid  magnitude,  lo- 
a  fine  effect,  and  give  this  tree  a  ranlc  among  the  **'*<1  '  ^  "°'^  "^  Nor^  Fole. 
most  ornamenial.  The  leaves  are  oinnate,  and  the  Lodge,  George  C«bot,  American  poet:  b. 
leaflets  veiy  thm  and  smooth.  The  flowers,  re-  Boston  lO  Oct  1873;  d  22  Aug.  1909.  He  WM 
semWmg  in  form  those  of  the  pea,  diffuse  a  de-  ^  g(^  ^f  H.  C.  Lodge  (qv)  and  was  grad- 
hcious  perfume,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  flat  pod.  ^^teA  from  Harvard  in  iSgS-  During  the 
The  chief  objection  to  the  tree  is  its  liaoility  ^mish- American  War  he  served  in  the  Amer- 
to  the  attacks  of  insects,  more  than  40  species  j^j^jj  ^avy  as  ensign.  He  published  'Song  of 
bemg  known  to  feed  upon  its  leaves  and  wood,  tj^  Wave'  (i^);  "Poems'  (1902). 
The  foliage  destroyers,  which  include  leai-roll-  _  .  .  .  .  .  , 
era,  leaf-nuners,  and  several  species  that  feed  in  Lodge,  Goacales,  American  classical 
exposed  positions,  are  sometimes  seriously  de-  scholar:  b.  Fort  Littleton,  Pa.,  19  Dec.  leoj. 
stnictive,  the  larvK  of  one  species,  a  saw-fly  He  was  graduated  from  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
(Netnatis  simtlaris),  sometimes  destroying  ail  versity  in  1883,  was  professor  of  Greelt  in  David- 
Ihe  green  parts.  But  they  are  less  destructive  son  College,  N.  C,  1886-8,  and  at  Bryn  Mawr 
than  the  borers  which  tunnel  through  and  College,  1 889-1  pew.  Since  1900  he  has  been  pro- 
weaken  tbe  wood.  Sometimes  they  are  so  nu-  fessor  of  Greek  and  Latin  at  the  Teachers  Col- 
meroua  that  the  trees  become  mere  shells  of  lege  of  Columbia.  He  has  published  <Lexicop 
bwk  with  a  honeycomb  of  wood.  The  more  Plautinum'  {190O.  and  with  Gildersleeve,  'Gil- 
important  of  these  are  the  locust  borer  {Cyllene  dersleeve-Lodge  Latin  Grammar  and  Wtm 
robimte),  a  black  and  yellow  striped,  long  homed  Composition.*  He  has  edited  'The  Ggrgias  of 
beetle  in  the  adult  stage,  which  is  common  in  the  Plato'  (1890),  aod  the  'Gildersleeve-Lodge 
eastern  United  States;  and  the  larvx  of  a  motii  Latin  Series.' 

(Sci^t^ott  nbM<t),  troublesome  in  the  Pacific  ^odge,  Henry  Cabot,  American  politician 

Cnart  r^B^.    Th^sr  «,rt  snm,  other,  have  H.a-  .*'*'"¥  ■  ".  '^^^   ^^   jjay   1850.    He  was 


aK^          commercial  planting  o.  tbis  vaiu-  ^^^^^^^  f^^m  Harvard  in  1871  and  from  the 

*.    *T       .        .        -,        ...        .     r      J  ■  law  school  in  1875,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in 

Another  Aimncao  'loco.t'  tree  »  .found  m  '^     ,     .g^j^fc  „f  ^i,„,  „,  u,,  .North 

the  two   •P'eie<  ?'  'he  eennj  a,d,i«»  of  the  ^4„i„„  Ke,jew> :  was  then  lecturer  on  hi.loty 

Knna  faindy   wh.ch  mdnde.  the  Ketituek,  co  -  j,          ^    „,  ^g'     „j„  ^,  j,„„,  ,jj,„  <,; 

%   ,       ,S>  of  Soij.    .ihi!  h..  ^l™!  'he  'Inte™tion.l  Riview>  till  1881.    Becomnj 

«;.  oaiBiJco)  of  Ilorida    wh.ch  h.s  enomoaj  j      j     oolitical  life  he  lervrf  two  terns  in 

jp,ne.  and  tedd„b  flat  oval  pod. i  and  the  well-  fj"  Ma.sachi.Su   lejislalnrei   was   elerted  ti> 

fciom  and  widely  p  anted  honey  loot  o,  honey  '<;„"„  in  1886,  and  served  ill  1893.  when  he 

*uda    (C.    InccMkos).    Th,,   krit,  .sraecfnl  iSj^gJ,;^  j^Jk,  Senate;  was  r?-dected  in 

Imt  exceedingly  thorny  tree  hears  eipeaally  fn-  g^                     jj           delegate-at-toce  to  Rc- 

ST  "".ra  S'll, '%„';;?  ,V^'  X  S?  ill  3  =>«  National  Conventions  h,  ,884  and  .8* 
country  people  m  the  South  and  eaten  for  the  r  pe^anent  chairman  of  the  1500  eonvoi- 
s.ke  of  the  sweet  pulp  between  «ie  seek.  Its  »  "„  ^  ,  ^j,^„j  prScetion,  and 
•^"L,'^  '^"" .  ■»  to  .  «>  infhe.  long ;  are  J  "  ^.tHcUon  of  immigration  uid  the  prate* 
SSl-pi"'.nr.SZ'Se,"'stS'rdi:.'?i  P  «.  *e  franchise  b^cdjeationjljifig 
directions'  tions ;  he  was  a  strong  supporter  oi  tbe  policy 
77  .  of  the  administration  during  the  Spanish  War, 
Lod  doti,  Australia,  one  of  the  most  iin-  ^^^  ^^  regard  to  the  Philippines,  and  was  made 
portart  rivers  of  Victoria;  nsing  on  the  noi-Ui-  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee  on  the  Philip- 
em  slopes  of  the  Dividing  Range,  m  lalbot  ■  ^^^  ^  member  of  the  committee  on  fot^ 
County,  flowing  northwest  tt>r  250  Tniles,  and  ^.  relations.  He  has  published  'Life  and 
joinmg  the  Murray  at  Swan  Hill.  It  drams  a  Letters  of  George  Cabot'  (1877) ;  'Short  His- 
tasin  of  4*30  miles  and  is  subject  to  floods,  j^  ^^f  ^^^  English  Colonies  in  America' 
Good  cod  and  bream  abound  m  It  (1881);  'Alexander  Hamilton'  (1882);  'Dan- 
Lode,  a  metalliferous  deposit,  usually  hav-  id  Webster'  (1883),  and  'George  Washington> 
ing  the  character  of  an  ore-producing  vein—  (1889),  in  the  'American  Statesmen  senes; 
confined  within  walls  and  having  something  of  'Studies  in  History'  (1884)  ;  'Boston'  uSg' 
roralaritv.     The  name   is   sometimes  applied   to  in  the   'Hi.ttoric  Towns'   senes)  ;    'Hero_Tali 


regularity.     The  name   is   sometimes  applied   to  in  the   'Hi.ttoric  Towns'   senes)  ; 

any  r^:ular  course  or   vein,  metallic   or  other-  from  American  History'   (with  Theodore  fo»se- 

wise  velt,  1895)  ;  'Certain  Accepted  Heroes'   (1897) ; 

Lodeman,    lo'de-man,    Emeat    Guatavtw,  'Story  of  the  American   Revolution'    Ci»s8); 

Ameriau  horticulturist  i  b.  Neuchatel  Swiuer-  'The  War  with  Spam'    C1899);  and  a  volume 

land.  1867;  d.   1896.    He  was  graduated  from  of  'Speeches';  he  has  also  edited  the  works  oi 

the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  in  1889,  in  Alexander  Hamilton  (i88s). 
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LODOE— LOESS 

._  _-,    ,  English  physi" 

....    _.   ■   Stoke-upon   Trent,    Staffordshire,       _, .  _      .__    ^ ..    

2  June   1851.     He  was   educated  at  University     Bryn  Mawr  Collcg*.     In  1892  he  became 

College,  Lcmdon,  and  was  demonstrator  of  physics  ant  professor  of  physiology  and  eKperimental 
there  in  1875,  and  in  1877  professor.  He  was  biology  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  in 
professor  of  physics  in  University  College,  LJv-  1895  associate  professor.  He  was  also  professor 
erpool,  1881-1900,  and  since  the  date  last  named  of  physiology  at  the  Rush  Medical  College  of 
has  been  principal  of  the  University  of  Binning'  Chicago  from  1900.  In  1902  he  was  appointed 
ham.  He  has  published  'Elementary  Mechan-  professor  of  physiology  in  the  University  of 
ics'  (1877) ;  'Modem  Views  of  Electricity'  California.  His  chief  work  has  been  in  physio- 
(1889);  'Pioneers  of  Science';  'Signalling  logical  chemistry.  He  is  the  first  to  make  re- 
Witfaout  "Wires' ;  'Lightning  Conductors  and  searches  in  regard  to  tropic  and  chemical  reac- 
Lightnii^  Guards.'  tions  in  animal  life.  His  experiments  have 
Lodge,  ThommB,  English  dramatist  and  shown  that  many  activities  of  the  aniinal  world 
poet:  b.  West  Ham,  near  London,  England,  previously  ascribed  to  ganglia  and  brain-centres 
about  1556;  d.  London  September  1625.  Keen-  w^  really  due  to  such  reactions.  Thus  he  found 
tered  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  but  seems  to  have  led  a  ?^'  .=  <^ertam  chemical  solution  effects  the  con- 
wild  and  rollicking  lite,  and  in  1589-91  varied  tra<^ion  ■>*  muscular  tissue  known  as  *heart- 
his  life  by  taking  part  in  two  sea  expeditions  ™i'  "*  '^"F''  o?  detached  heart-tissue  and 
against  the  Spaniards,  in  the  neighborhood  of  neartsoj  certain  animals  and  by  introduction  of 
the  Azores  and  Canary  Islands.  On  the  earlier  the  solution  into  human  blood-vessels.  He  also 
of  these  he  wrote  the  famous  pastoral  'Rosa-  "*<*!  «Penments  m  artificial  partheno-genesB. 
Iynde:Euphyes's  Golden  Legacie'*  (1590),  which  gc  has  published  nutnerous  essays,  largely  in 
supplied  Shakespeare  with  the  basis  of  'As  You  ^"^  'American  Journal  of  Physiology.'  and  a 
Like  It.'  Lodge  himself  wrote  two  dramas,  ""^"^'^  'Comparative  Physiology  of  the  Brain 
'The  Wounds  of  Civil  War'  (is«;  reprinted  '•"*  Comparative  Psychology'  (1900). 
in  Hailitt's  Dodsley's  'Select  Collection  of  Old  Loeh,  Loaii,  American  artist:  b.  Qcve- 
Plays.'  Vol  yil.),  and  *A  Lopkmg-glass  for  land,  Ohio,  186a  He  completed  his  studies  in  art 
London  and  England'  (1594).  m  collaboration  under  G^rome  in  Paris,  winning  honorable  m«i- 
with  Robert  Greene.  Consult  Jusserand,  'The  tjoo  at  the  Salon  in  1895.  and  a  3d  medal  in 
English  Novel  m  the  Time  of  Shakespeare'  1897.  As  artist,  illustrator,  and  teacher  he  has 
(■890).  secured  a  notable  place.  His  studio  ia  in  New 
Lodi,  tS'de,  Italy,  a  town  in  the  province  York.  As  an  illustrator  of  books  and  magazines 
of  Milan,  Lombardy,  on  the  Adda,  18  miles  he  has  shown  both  strength  and  inventive  ability, 
southeast  of  Milan.  The  principal  buildings  are  I"  '9t»3  his  exhibition  of  oils  at  the  new  rooms 
the  duomo  or  cathedral,  a  Gothic  structure  of  the  ot  the  Co-operative  Society  in  New  York  aroused 
i2th  century;  the  octagonal  church  of  the  In-  interest  in  his  later  work,  which  shows  a  steady 
coronata;  the  town-house;  the  episcopal  palace;  prt^ress  in  his  artistic  achievements, 
the  Bami  and  Merlini  palaces.  Majolica  and  i^„^„  j^^  ^^  ^y  i^  ^  -^  ^f 
delftware,  refined  wax.  salver  and  chemical  Pleistocene  age,  abund^tly  developed  in  the 
products  are  manufactured  Straechino  and  valleys  of  the  khine.  the  Danube,^  Rhon^ 
Parmesan  cheese,  which,  thouffh  it  takes  ils  ^„i  „any  of  their  tributaries.  It  is  a  pulveru- 
'^%^'-'"  f"T'  ^M  "'"'?  '■  "fif  ^A^\^^:  '"^"f  y«llowish-gray  or  brownish  loam,  homo- 
ported^  IS  almost  wholly  made  in  the  district  g^neous  and  non-plastic,  and  consists  principally 
around  Lodi,  util.zing  the  milk  of  several  thou-  of  day  with  small  angular  grains  of  quartz,  and 
sand  cows.  The  chief  incident  in  Lodi  s  history  extremely  minute  scales  of  mica,  togetherwith 
IS  the  entry  by  Napoleon  afler  the  famous  pas-  a  larger  or  smaller  admixture  of  carbonate  of 
sage  of  the  Bridge  of  Lodi  efleaed  against  the  lime  and  some  iron  oxide.  It  has  a  tendency  to 
Austnans  m  1796.  cleave  in  vertical  planes,  and  thus  forms  cliffs 
Lodomeria,  lo-do-me'ri-^i.  Austria-Hun-  where  streams  intersect  it.  The  organic  remains 
gary,  a  former  independent  principality  in  Vol-  of.'^'  loess  consist  principally  of  land-shells  of 
hynia.  since  the  division  of  Poland  in  177a  existing  species,  but  now  and  ^ain  fresh-water 
constituting  an  integral  part  of  Galicia  (q.v.).  shells  are  met  with.  Occasionally,  also,  the  re- 
Lodz,  lodz,  Russian  Poland,  the  capital  of  '"^'"^  °^  "i*"41?'^  'i*^  Pleistocene  mammals  are 
a  district  in  the  government  of  Piotrksw,  76  f.''.'^?""'"^''-  Jhe  deposit  vanes  from  a  smaH 
miles  southwest  of  Warsaw,  and  an  importairt  ^'^'^"^■SP  ■^°  V^\^  ^  X".*-  '"'*  '^"'^  "' 
manufacturing  centre,  the  tel^inus  ot  a  branch  «^''>'  'l'ff"'"B  '"els,  so  that  more  than  one 
line  from  the  Warsaw  &  Vienna  Railway.  It  ??!^'=^- """'^  ""^  ^^JS"  ^="  ,^»""=  ,«•. 'ts 
has  made  considerable  modem  progress  owing  ITTT  .^'^^"'^  flood-waters  from  glacen: 
to  the  flourishing  condition  of  its  cotton,  woolen,  "^^'V'Tfl"'  t"""^  made  much  of  the  deposit; 
and  other  manufactures.    Silk  goods  are  also  f°"^\f.  »  ^^^  ^ave  been  the  resultof  weather- 

-lufactured,    and    there    are   dyeworks.   brew-  "^h^M  J?    "  f  ^ T'^'     ^u^^^"'?^?  3°"*' ■." 

■-                              —      -^             ;.....  undoubtedIy_  associated  with  the  glacial  deposits 


eriea.  machine- works,  etc.     The  Roman  Catholic  _f  ,i,„  n„  ',■  „  ^        y^     Vf  ^V"  ? ^"   — ''7  — 

umi  33  PCT  cent,  .nd  5™.  v  per  cent  of  Ihe  '    '  IJ^^J  ^^'°ft^' f'S'  ^"^  "l'*  "v 

creasca  m  1910  to  500.000.  Geologolical  Survey  maintain  thai  the  accumula- 

Loeb,     leb,     Jacques,     German-American  tions  which  cover  enormous  areas  in  the  great 

physiological    chemist    and    biologist:    b,    Ger-  basin  traversed  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  af- 

many  7  Apnl  1859.    He  studied  at  Berlin,  Mu-  fluents  are  essentially  fiuviatile,    Richfhofen  be- 


nich,    and    Strasburg,    was    assistant    at    both    Itevcs  the  Chinese  accumulation  to  have  been  of 
Wiirzburg    (i886-8>   and  Strasbttrg  (1888-90).    teolian  origin,  and  this  theory  of  wind-blown 


LO£WE  — LOO 

imtcrial  has  alaq  been  advanced  with  reipect  to  carried  im.    The  principal  cod-fishery  bowing 

de{MMits  io  the  United  States;  but  the  general  January-February,  ends  in  April,  but  the  her- 

opinion    of    geologists    favors    tbe    theory    oi  ring-fi^ety  continues,  and  furnishes  an  impor- 

aqneous  origin  for  the  whole  formation.    Con-  (ant  branch  of  national  revenue.    In  ordinary 

suit :    Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  years   about  4,000   boats,   each   manned   by   five 

Geological  Surv^  (18^)  ;  Chamberlin  and  Sal-  hands,  are  employed.    The  celebrated  whirlpool, 

isbury,  'The  DriHless  Area  of  the  Upper  Missis-  the  Maelstrom,  is  situated  at  the  southern  cx- 

sippi  Valley* ;  McGee,  'The  Pleistocene  History  tremity  of  these  islands.    Pennaiient  populatkn 

of   Northeastern   Iowa,*    in  the   United   States  of  group,  about  20,00a 

Geological     Survey,     Eleventh    Annual     Report  t  nf'rii.   nrilllam  Tnlin   Trisli  Anirliran  Her. 

(.8,:^;  G«ki^  .P,ebi.>»ic  Europ..  (,88,).  ^^^Z'^l'lS:.^"    t^SSr.g^, 

I-oewe,  WUhebn  (also  called  Loewe-Kal-  County  Armagh,  25  July  iBsg.  He  was  educated 
K>,  German  politician:  b.  Olvenstedt,  near  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  after  holding 
UagdeburE-  1814;  d.  1886.  He  was  educated  at  temporary  Church  appointments,  became  assist- 
Halle,  and  adopted  the  medical  profession,  ant  minister  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  Savoy,  in 
Elected  in  1848  to  the  Frankfort  Parliament,  he  i8?i.  He  joined  the  staff  of  the  'Saturday 
acted  with  the  extreme  party  of  democracy;  Review,'  and  in  i8q4  that  of  the  'National  Ob- 
became  first  vice-president  of^  the  Parliament;  server.'  As  a  writer  on  aniicfuariaTi  subjects 
and  later,  at  Stuttgart,  was  its  president,  he  successfully  combines  learning  and  pictur- 
Charged  with  sedition  in  this,  which  was  con-  esque  statement  He  has  published,  'Round 
sidered  a  revolutionary  procedure,  and  once  About  London*  (1877;  4th  ed.  1880);  'Plea  for 
acquitted,  he  was  nevertheless  sentenced  to  life  Art  in  the  House'  (1877) ;  'Memorials  of  the 
imprisonment  for  contumacy.  After  some  Savoy'  (1879)  ;  'A  Ride  in  Egypt'  (1879)  ;  'A 
years  in  Switzerland,  France,  and  England,  he  History  of  London*  {1883)  ;  'Authorized  Guide 
came  to  this  countn',  and  for  eight  years  prac-  to  the  Tower  of  London*  <i886);  'London* 
tised  medicine  in  New  York.  Availing  himself  (i8f^);  'Windsor'  (1887);  'Westminster  Ab- 
of  the  amnesty  in  1861,  he  returned  to  Ger-  bey'  (i8go)  ;  'The  Cathedral  Churches  of  Eng- 
niany,  and  in  1863  was  elected  to  the  Prussian  land'  (1892) ;  'Inigo  Jones  and  Wren*  (1893)  ; 
House  of  Deputies.  Four  years  later  he  was  a  'Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery*  (1894);  'Lmj- 
Progrcssist  member  of  the  North  German  don  Afternoons'  (1901);  etc. 
Reichstag.  Disagreeing  with  his  party  in  1874,  t  «»'»«.  A««..t...  u/tn:...  ih.^.^,.). 
on  the  military  law,  he  attempted  to  form  a  new  *„i;?;,*^„„^T?^,«,i^,  t,  ,  n^S^- 
Liber»l  party,  in  the  elections  of  1881  he  lost  ??""«''  English  diploma  1st;  b  4  Oct  1817; 
his  seat.  "•  ^  March  1904.  He  entered  the  diplomatic 
.....--...             .        ■  service  in   1837  as  attache  at  Berlin  and  was 

Loewemfaal,  It  ven-tal,  Henry,  Amencati  likewise  attache  at  Stuttgart  in  1844.  He  was 
jotmialist:  b.  New  York  15  May  1853.  Trained  secretary  to  Stratford  Canning  in  1848,  and  after 
in  the  public  schools  and  the  College  of  New  serving  as  secretary  of  legation  at  Stuttgart 
York,  he  studied  law  at  the  Columbia  College  (1852),  and  Berlin  (1853),  was  envoy  at  Vienna 
Law  School,  taking  his  degree  m  1875.  He  (1858),  Berlin  (i860)  and  Munich  (1862);  be- 
began  newspaper  work  on  the  New  York  Trtb-  came  ambassador  at  Berlin  1865,  to  the  North 
vne  as  reporter  m  1872.  In  187s  he  was_  ap-  German  Confederation  1868-71,  and  to  Saint 
pointed  law  reporter  on  the  New  York  Times  Petersburg  1871-g.  He  was  governor  of  New 
and  acting  city  editor  in  1878.  In  1879  to  189.'!  South  Wales  1879-85.  He  published  'The  Dip- 
he  was  city  editor,  from  1873-96  had  charge  of  lomatic  Reminiscences  of  Lord  Augustus 
real  estate  matters;  was  managing  editor,  189&-  Lofius'   (1892-4) 

A^el«  F«™Wr^    '"'""''"    °^    ^^  ^og,   an   apparatus   used   to   measure   the 

Angeles  Examtner.  rate  oFa  ship's  velocity  through  the  water.    For 

Loewy,    le-ve,    Haurice,    French    astrono-  this   purpose   there   are   several   inventions,   but 

mer:   b.   Vienna   1833;   d.   Pans   16  Oct.    1907.  the  one  most  generally   used   is   the   following. 

He  was  given  a  position  in  the  observatory  at  ealled  the  common  log.     It  is  a  piece  of  thin 

Paris    by^  Leverrier,    and    after    the    latter  s  ^^^d,  forming  the  quadrant  of  a  circle  of  about 

death  assisted   Mouchez  in  the  observatory  of  g  j^^hes  radius,  and  balanced  by  a   small  plate 

MontsouriB.    He  was  noted  for  his  mvention  of  (,f  ^^a    nailed   on   the  circular   part,   so   as   to 

the.  Equalortal-coude.   or   Elbow-equatonal,   m  ^yji^^    perpendicularly    in    the    water,    with    the 

which  the  observer  remains  seated  at  the  upper  greater  part  immersed.    The  It^-line  is  fastened 

end  of  the  polar  axis  of  the  telwcope,  as  if  („  ,he  |og  by  means  of  two  legs,  one  of  which 

working  with  a  microscope  on  a  table,  with  the  ig  knotted,  through  a  hole  at  one  comer,  while 

means  of  directing  his  view  to  any  part  of  _the  ^,,<,  „t[,er  jj  attached  to  a  pin  fixed  in  a  hole  at 

heavens  under  his  control.     He  also  devised  im-  ^jje  other  corner    so  as  to  draw  out  when  suffi- 

ptoved  methods  of  determining  the  constants  of  eient  force  is  exerted  on  it     The  log-line   being 

astronomical  refraction  and  aberration.  divided  by  means  of  knots  of  colored  cloth  into 

Lofoten,  lo-f6'ten,  or  Lofoddeni  Norway,  certain  lengths,   which  are   in  proportion   to  an 

a    group    of   islands    off    the    northwest    coast,  equal   number  of  geographical   miles,   as   a  half 

stretchmg    southwest    to    northeast    about    I7S  or   quarter   miniite   is   to   an   hour  of   time,   is 

miles.    The  largest  are  Andoen,  Langoen,  Hin-  wound  about  a  reel.    The  whole  is  employed  to 

doen.  East  and  West  Vaagen,  and  Flagstadoe,  measure  the  ship's  head-way  in  the  following 

They  have  bold,  precipitous,  rugged,  and  deeply  manner:  — The  reel  being  held  by  one  man,  and 

indented  coasts,  and  an  elevated,  sterile  interior,  the  half-minute  glass  by  another,  the  mate  of 

several  containing  mountains  which,  though  not  the  watch  fixes  the  pin  and  throws  the  log  Over 

lofty,    are    covered    with    perpetual    snow.     Im-  the    stem,     which,     swimming    perpendicularly, 

mense  shoals  of  cod  and  herring  frequent  their  feels  an  immediate  resistance,  and  is  considered 

shares,  and  extensive  and  valuable  fisheries  are  as  fixed,  the  line  bemg  slackened  orer  the  ittrh 
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Id  prerBit  the  pin  coming  out    The  knots  are  temperance.     In  the  spring  of  1774  his  -family 

measured  fmai  a  mark  on  the  line  at  the  dis-  were  massacred,  it  was  atkged,  by  a  party  o( 

tance  of   la  or   15  fathoms  from  the  log.     The  vs^ites   led  by   Captain   Cresap,   under   the   pre* 

part  of  the  hue  between  the  tog  and  this  mark  text  of  retaliation  for  Indian  mnrdcrs ;  but  it 

13  called  the  stray-line.     The  glass  is  turned  at  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  Cresap  had  any 

the  instant  that  the  mark  passes  over  the  stem,  txmnection  with  the  transaction.     Logan  at  once 

and  as  soon  as  the  sand  in  the  glass  is  run  out  instigated  a  war  against  the  scattered  settlers  of 

the  line  is  stopped.    The  water  then  pressing-  on  the   far   West,   and   for   several   months   fearful 

the  log  dislodges  the  pin,  so  that  the  board,  now  barbarities  wtre  perpetrated  upon  men,  women, 

presenting  only  its  edge  to  the  water,  is  easily  and  children.     He  disdained  to  appear  among 

drawn  aboard.     The  number  of  knots  and  fath-  the  chiefs  who  subsequently  sued  for  peace,  but 

oms  which  had  rim  off  at  the  expiration  of  the  sent   by  an   interpreter  to  X<ord   Dunmore,   the 

glass  determines  the  ship's  velocity.  ^vernor  of  Virgmia,  the  noted  speech  explain- 

Log-book;  a  book  in  which  are  officially  «»8  his  conduct,  which  was  first  published  in 

recorded  the  proceedings  on  board  a  ship.     In  Jefferson  s    'Notes   on  Virgicia.>     Its    authen- 

it  the  contents  of  the  log-board  are  daily  traoa-  ti^ity  is  open  to  much  doubt,  however.     While 

scribed  at  noon,  together  with  every  circunt-  intoxicated  he  attacked  a  party  of  friendly  In- 

Rtance  deserving  notice  that  may  happen  to  the  '^'^'^  ^^   "a*  '""^<>   °y  '^^  relative  Tod-hah- 

ship  or  within  her  coguiiance,  either  at  sea  or  oohs  in  self-defense. 

in  a  harbor,  etc     In  addition  to  the  weather,  Logan,   Benjunin,  American  pioneer:   b. 

epeed,   astronomical   observations,   etc,   the_  ea-  Augusta    County,    Va.,    about    1752;    d.    Shelly 

tries   required   to   be  made   include  convictions,  County,   Ky.,   11   Dec   1803.      He  early   crossed 

offenses,  punishments,  conduct  of  crew,  illnesses  the  AUegtenies  and  became  a  settler  in  Ken- 

■nd  irjuries,  deaths,  births,  and  marriages,  ^it>-  tucky.     He  was  an  associate  of  Simon  Kenton 

ting  the  ship,  wages  of  men  entering  the  navy,  and   Daniel   Boone  in   the   Indian  fitting  then 

wages   fif   deceased    seamen,    sale   of   deceased  constantly  in  progress  on  the  frontier.    During 

seamen's  effects,  collisions  —  in  short,  every  con-  the  Revolutionary  War  he  was  also  active  in  the 

dition,  occurrence,  and  transaction  which  comes  contests  between  the  colonial  front) ersojen  and 

under    official    notice.     The    log-book    must    be  the  British  and  their  Indian  allies.     In  1776  he 

signed  by   master  and   mate,  and  certain   other  built   one   mile   east   of   Stanford.   Ky.,   on   the 

persons  m  particular  cases.  site  now  called  St  Asaph's  Spring,  the  stockade   ' 

Ldg  Cabin  and  Hard  Cider,  a  term  osed  known  as  "Logan's  fort.'    When  this  fort  had 

in  American  politics"  in   the  campaign   of   1840.  ior   weeks   in    1777   been   besieged   by   Indians, 

The    Whig    candidate    for    President,    William  Logan  made  his  way  through  the  enemy  s  lines 

Henry  Harrison,  was  a  military  man  of  plain  and  traveled  150  miles  to  Holston  where  he  ob- 

manners.     One  of  the  Democratic  papers,  scoffing  tained  supplies  and  reinforcements.    He  partici- 

at  the  Whigs  for  taking  a  candidate  not  of  the  pated   as  second   in   command   in   Colonel   John 

first  caliber,  advised  that  Harrison  be  given  a  log  Bowman's   expedition  against   the   Shawnees   at 

cabin  and  a  barrel  of  hard  cider,  and  he  would  Chillicothe,  and   led  the   force  sent  against  the 

Stay   contentedly  in  Ohio.     This  was   taken   up  Indians     under     Simon     Girty.       His     advance 

by  the  Whigs,  and  really  helped  to  make  their  guard,  through  over-haste,  was  defeated  at  Blue 

candidate  popular  with  the  masses,     Log  cabins  Licks,   and   Logan   himself    did    not   reach    the 

were  erected  in  great  numbers  in  the  cities,  and  scene  of  battle   until   the  succeeding  day.     In 

were  carried  in  processions,  accompanied  with  1788  he  commanded  a  force  of  000  against  the 

trarrels  of  cider  northwestern  Indians.     He  was  for  many  years 

Log-rolling,  in  American  polities,  a  term  a  member  of  the  Kentucky  le^slature;  and  sat 

used    for    maneuvers    of    politicians,   by    which  ^'^   in  the   State   constitutional  conventions   ol 

they  seek  to  secure  co-operation  in  «rr^ng  fav-  JTg^  and  1799     His  prowess  was  celebrated  on 

orite   measures    through    legislatures   and    other  tne  irontier. 

bodies.  Generally  log-rolling  is  employed  by  Logan,  Celia.  See  Connelly,  Celia  Locan 
individuals  who  approach  others  in  support  oi  Logan,  Cornelini  Ambroaitu,  American 
personal  schemes  and  interests.  The  word  was  dramatist:  b.  Baltimore,  Md.,  1806;  d.  near 
formerly  very  popular  in  the  United  States,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  1853.  After  a  varied  career 
but  has  become  almost  obsolete,  being  supplanted  as  actor  and  manager  he  became  a  theatrical 
by  the  term  obutton-holing.*  manager  in  Cincinnati  in  1840.  He  made  a 
Logatsdic  C16g-a-5'dlk)  Vera*,  in  Greek  vigorous  reply  to  Lyman  Beecher's  attack  upon 
and  Latin  poetry,  a'  rhythm  in  ^  time;  now  the  stage  from  the  pulpit;  and  wrote  several 
obsolete  and  are  rarely  found  except  in  imita-  successful  plays,  such  as :  'Yankee  Land' 
tions  of  classic  lyric  measures.  See  Metre;  (1834);  *The  Way  of  Maine';  'A  Hundred 
Rhvue.  Veors  Hence';  a  burlesque;  'The  Wood  Deal- 
Logan,  lo'gan,  English  name  of  the  Amer-  "■'  He  also  wrote  tales  and  poems, 
icau  Indian  chief  Tah-gah-jutei  b.  about  1725;  Logan,  OeorgCt  American  statesman  and 
d.  178a  He  was  the  son  of  Shikellamy,  a  cele-  philanthropist;  grandson  of  James  Logan  (q.v.), 
brated  chief  of  the  Cayugas,  who  lived  at  Shamo-  b.  Stenton,  near  Philadelphia,  9  Sept  t?5$:  d 
kin  on  the  Susquriianna,  and  was  called  Logan  there,  9  April  1821.  He  was  educated  in  Et^ 
from  James  Logan,  the  secretary  of  Pemisyl-  land,  subsequently  studied  medicine  in  Edin- 
vania  and  a  firm  friend  of  the  Indians.  In  his  burgh,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.,  and 
early  manhood  he  was  known  throughout  the  afterward  returned  in  1779  to  America.  For 
frontier  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  for  his  many  years  he  devoted  himself  to  a«;ricnltural 
fine  personal  appearance,  engaging  qualities,  and  pursuits,  which  he  was  one  of  the  first  in 
hu  friendship  for  the  whites.  About  1770  be  America  to  prosecute  Buccesstnlly  in  a  scien- 
removed  with  his  family  to  the  banks  of  the  tific  muma-.  He  also  served  acvend  terms  in 
Ohio,  where  he  gave  way  in  a  measure  to  in-  the  Pennsylvania  legislature.     At  the  outbreak 
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of  tb«  French  Revolntloii  he  embraced  wtth  eo-  land,  174S;  d.  London,  38  Dec  1788.    In  1773 
tliusiasm    its   dcmocnrtic   doctrines,   and   joined  he  wu  licensed  as  a  preacher,  and  from  his  e1o> 
Jefferson  and  the  rMubliom  party  in  oppoaition  qucnce  and  fervor  in  the  puli^it  soon  became 
to  tiie  fedeialista.    In  1798,  the  United  States  pi^mlar.    In  1786,  however,  owing  to  intempei^ 
being  then  on  the  brink  of  a  rupture  with  the  ate    habits   and   kindred   reasons,   he   was   con- 
French  republic,  he  departed  for  France,  under  strained   to   leave   the   ministry   and   going  to 
the  idea  that  he  might  contribute  to  the  preser-  London  there  en^ged   in  literary  work.     His 
vation  of  peace.    He  was  well  received  by  Tal-  name  is  now  best  known  in  connection  with  that 
leyrand  and  Merlin,  then  chief  of  the  Diwctoty  of  Michael  Bruce  and  the  controverted  author- 
and  retnmed  to  America  with  the  assurance  01  ship  of  the  *Ode  to  the  Cuckoo.*     That  Logan 
the  desire  of  the  French  government  to  renew  is  entitled  to  a  place  among  the  minor  poets 
amicable  relations  with  the  United  States.    Bnt  of  Scotland  is  sufficiently  attested  by  his  ex- 
as  he  had  taken  with  him  letters  of  imroduc-  quisite  lyric,  'The  Braes  of  Yarrow.* 
!l°°  !l^  Jefferson  instead  of  passports  from  ^^         j,^  Alexmder,  American  soldier 
i^""  ^**    vT"^"^^' JL"    ""  i*"2:^"''  &  a"d  poiiticiln:   b.   Jackson   bounty,   111.,   9  Fdx 
the  Federahrts  on  his  return  as  the  h^easonable  1826  fd.  Washington,  D.  C,  26  Dec  1886.    He 
envoy  of  a  faction  who  had  undertaken  to  in-  gt^^ied  at  Shil oh  College,  volunteered  as  a  pri- 
Btrtute  a  corrMpondence  with  a  f<?«^  a"d  h<M-  ^^^^  ;„  (^^  Mexican  WaV,  became  a  lieutenant 
^^**'j  ^■TK^'S^f^  ^^'1-^u^^'  in   the    First   Illinois   intWty,   after   the  war 
mgWn  and  President  Adams,  and  in  the  latter  ^^^^^^  ^       ^^^  graduated  from  LonisviUe  Uni- 
part  <rf  1798  an  act,  known  as  the  «Lo™  act,>  ^^^jj     ^  Jg       ^^  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
was  passed  by  congress,  makmg  it  a  high  rats-  Jj^^j  j^  ^^  Hjin^  legislature  in  185J 
^2^'     °11?"''^'*1"ti*?^*'  c^*^""  *?  *  and  1856.     In  i8s8  he  was  elected  a  representa- 
controversy  betweM  the  United  States  and  a  ^^^  ;„=  Congress  as   a  Douglas  Dembcrat,  in 
''^SC*^'5f^?;;''??^Tci^*"V''^  '860  was  r^lected,  but  resigned  his  seat  ta 
^°^  .!l?^  *°™  -^T'^  ^*^  "^SSJ^  1861,  and  on  13  Se?t  was  ap^inted  colonel  of 
winch    b«ly   he   remained   a   member    1801-?;  ^^  ■     ^   niinols  infantry.     He  led  Biis   regj- 
!f!l-"*    ^i^J"!!?^^-^!  'i!f  ..^""^  philanthropic  „ent   ;n  the  attacks  on  Fort  Henry  and   Fort 
^J!!"  ^"^  ''^  '"ilf'f'i?"",  "^V*'it.^"  Donelson,  and  was  wounded  at  the  latter.    On 
i1  f^^J^^'^'^u:  T^^^lfJ"^!.  iitln  JpT  5  March  l86a,  he  was  made  a  brigadier-general 
of  pfcserringjgeace.    In  IW  he  piiblahed  <Ex-  ^  volunteers,   and   after  commanding  the  3d 
penments  on  Gypstan'  and  'RotatKm  of  Crops.'  ^^^^^  ^f  MePherson's  corps  (the  itS.)  inthe 
I/Ogui,  JamcB,  American  colonial  states-  northern  Mississippi  campaisB,  became  major- 
man  and  author:  b,  Lurgan,  Ireland,  so  Oct  general  on  26  Nov.  18&I.    He  fought  at  Poit 
1674;  d.  Stenton,  near  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  31  Oct.  Gibson,  Raymond,  Jackson,  and  Champion  Hill, 
1751.    By  his  own  efforts  be  acouired  a  know-  commanded  the  centre  at  Vicksburg,  and  was 
ledge    of  the   chief  ancient   and  modem   Ian-  appointed  military  governor  of  the  town  upon 
guaces,  and  in  i6gft  being  then  established  in  its  capture     In  November   1863  he  was  made 
trade  in  Bristol,  England,  accepted  an  invitation  commander  of  the  Fifteenth  corps,  wluch  he  led 
from  William  Penn  to  accompany  him  to  Amer-  until  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  save  for  a  short  period 
ica  in  the  capacity  of  lecretary.    In  1701,  upon  when  in  command  of  the  army  of  the  Tennessee. 
the  return  of  Penn  to  England,  he  was  anointed  He  then  returned  to  take  part  in  the  Lincoln 
provincial     secretary,     and     subsequently     filled  presidential   campai^,   but   rejoined   his   cor^ 
the  oOces  of  commissioner  of  proper^,  chief  continued  with  it  till  Johnstons  surrender,  ao 
justice,  and  president  of  the  eouncM,  discharg-  April    1865,   and    afterward   for  a    time   com- 
ing in  the  last  capacity  the  dnties  of  governor  of  manded  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,    in  1866-9 
the  province   for   two   years   after   the   demise  he  sat  in  the  40th  and  41st  congresses  as  a  Re- 
of  Governor  Gordon  in  1736,    The  latter  years  publican,  and  was  also  re-elected  to  the  4M, 
of  bis  life  were  passed  at  his  country-seat  called  but   before  taking  his  SMt  was   choser   by  the 
Stenton,  in  the  pursuit  of  literature  and  science.  I'lmois  legislature  to  the  Senate,  where  he  served 
His  chief  work,  'Experimenta  et  Meietemata  d«  from  1871  to  i877-    He  began  legal  practice  m 
Plantarum  Generatione>  (Leyden.  1739;  London,  Chicago,  but  on  18  March  1879  again  entered  the 
IransUted  from  the  Latin  hy  Fothergill,  1747),  Senate.      While    in    Congress    he    distinguished 
an  exsansira  of  a  pi^r  on  the  growth  of  maiie  himself  by  his  eloquence.    He  was  crnisistently 
puDli^ed   in   the    'Pbilosc^ical  Transactions'  opl»»«i  to  the  restoration  of  Fitz-John  Porter 
lor  1735,  was  considered  an  important  eontribu-  to  the  army,  and  in  June  ifflo  made  a  fowr- 
tion  to  the  science  of  botany.    He  was  the  author  days   speech  on  the  Porter  bill.    At  the,Repub- 
of  two  other  Latin  treatises  of  a  scientific  char-  hran  national  convention  in   Lliicago  m  June 
acter  published  in  Holland,  of  an  English  trans-  "884,  he  was  a  candidate  tornommation  to  the 
lation  of  Cicero's  <De  Senectute,>  published  in  Presidency,  and  after  Blaine  s  nomination  was 
1744  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  of  ato'a  <Dis-  nominated      Vice-Presldert      by      acclamation. 
tichs,'  thclatter  in  verse;  and  he  left  a  variety  Shortly  after  the  det«.t  of  this  ticket,  Logan  was 
of  papers  on  ethics  and  philology.    The  fransia-  again  chosen  Republican  senator  from  Ilhnow. 
tion^Sf   Cicero   was  the   first  original   one  of   a  Blaine    said, of   him:    "WTi.le   there   have   beffl 
classical  author  printed  in  America.    His  library,  more  illustrious  mihta^  leaders  in,  the  United 
numbering  about  2.000  volumes,  was,   in  con-  States  and  nwre  dlustrious  leaders  >"  'epslative 
formity  with  his  desire,  presented  to  the  city  of  ^alls.  there  has,   I   think,  been  no  ^af  '"  this 
Philadelphia,  and  is  dep^ited  in  a  separate  de-  «>".«"t'7  who  has  combined  the  two  careers  in  » 
partment  of  the  Philadelphia  library  iTnder  the  ™'"«'t  ^  degree  as  General  Logaa»    Consult 
name  of  the  Loganian  library.    He  was  a  mem-  the  'Life'  by  Dawson  (1887). 
ber  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Logan,    Har7    Simmercon    Cumuntbui^ 
Logan,  John,  Scottish  poet  and  Presbyte-  American  editor  and  jotimalist:  b.  Petersbur», 
fian    cTerirvman :   h.    Soutra.   Midlothian,   &ot-  Boone.  County,  Mo.,  15  Aug.   1838.     She  was 
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married  to  John  A.  Logan  (q.v.)  in  1855  and 
since  his  death,  in  1886,  has  edited  'The  Home 
Magazine,'  has  contributed  frequently  to  per- 
Micals  and  has  been  editorially  associated  with 
the   'American  Journal.' 

Logan,  Olive,  American  actress,  lecturer 
and  author ;  b.  Elraira,  N.  Y.,  16  April  1841 :  d. 
Bunstead,  Eng.,  zy  April  1Q09.  She  began  her 
career  in  Philadelphia  in  1854;  retired  from  the 
stage  in  1868  and  became  a  lecturer  on  social 
toprcs.  She  published  'Chateau  Frissac* 
{1865);  'Photographa  of  Paris  Life'  (1861); 
'Women  and  Theatres' ;  and  ^Before  the  Foot- 
lights and  Behind  the  Scenes :  s  Book  about  the 
Show  Business'  (18^). 

Logan,  Stephen  Trigg,  American  jurist: 
).  in  Franklin  County,  Ky.,  in  1800;  d.  in  1880. 
After  studying  law  and  for  a  while  practising  in 
Kentucky  he  removed  (1832)  to  Springfield,  !1!., 
and  there  continued  in  the  work  of  his  profes- 
sion. He  became  a  circuit  judge  in  1835;  was 
three  times  (1842,  1844,  1846)  elected  to  the 
Illinois  legislature;  and  was  associated  as  law 
partner  with  Abraham  Lincoln,  from  1841  to  1844. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  in  1847  framed  the 
new  constitution  o£  Illinois;  was  again  elected 
lo  the  legislature  in  1854;  joined  the  Republi- 
can party  at  its  formation,  and  was  a  dele^te 
to  its  national  convention  in  Chicago  in  i860, 

Lo^an,  Sir  Wflliam  Edmond,  Canadian 
geologist:  b.  Montreal  20  April  1798;  d.  Castle 
Malgwin,  Cardiganshire,  Wales,  22  June  1875. 
He  was  educated  chiefly  in  Edinburgh;,  was  for 
a  time  a  clerk  in  London,  and  afterward  became 
manager  of  a  copper-smelting  works  in  Swan- 
sea. While  there  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
Study. of  geology.  Tn  1840  he  went  to  Canada, 
and  he  was  the  chief  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  that  country  1842-70.  His  writings  appeared 
in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Canadian  Survey; 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  British  Association, 
Uie  Geological  Society,  etc.  He  published  'Geol- 
ogy of  Canada'   (1863). 

Logan,  Ohio,  village,  county-seat  of 
Hocking  County ;  on  the  Hocking  River,  and 
on.  the  Columbus,  Hocking  &  Toledo  railroad ; 
about  45  miles  southeast  of  Cokimbus.  It  is 
situated  in  the  natural  gas  belt,  and  in  the  vicin- 
ity  of  some  good  farm  lands.  Nearby  is  found 
elay  suitable  for  pottery  and  bricks.  Its  chief 
manufactures  are  flour,  furniture,  brick  for  pav- 
ing and  building,  pottery,  foundry  products,  and 
machinery.  The  village  owns  and  operates  the 
waterworks.  The  pnhlic  library  has  nearly 
3flOO  volumes.    Pop.  (1910)  4,85a 

LiOgan,  Utah,  city,  courty-seat  of  Cache 
County;  on  Logan  River,  and  on  the  Oregon 
Short  Line  railroad ;  about  70  miles  north  of 
Salt  Lake  City.  It  was  settled  in  1859  and  in- 
corporated in  1866.  It  is  located  in  an  agricul- 
tural region  with  valuable  mineral  deposits  in 
the  vicinity.  The  chief  industrial  establishments 
are  knitting-mills,  lumber-mills,  a  brewery;  a 
beet-sugar  factoiy,  and  ftour-miils.  Some  of 
the  educational  mstitutions  are  the  Brigham 
Young  College,  opened  in  T878  under  the  aus-' 
pices  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints,  New  Jersey 
Academy,  under  the  auspices  of  Presbyterians, 
and  the  Stale  Agriculture  College.  The  water- 
irorln  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  city.    The 


city  gove'mnient  ia  condncted  (_,  _..  .__ 

sion  plMi,.tlHS  beinc  (Ipii)  one  of  five  such 
cities  in  U^h.    Pol*,  (igio)  7&a. 

Logan,  Mount,  the  second  highest  peak  in 
North  America,  Mount  McKinley  (q.v.)  being 
first,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  district  of 
Yukon  in  Canada.    Its  height  is  19,500  feet 

Lo'ganBport,  Ind.,  city,  county-seat  of  Cass 
County,  locally  known  as  the  "City  of  Bridges," 
70  miles  north  by  west  of  Indianapolis,  where 
the  Eel  River  flows  into  the  Wabash.  The  city 
is  an  important  railroad  centre,  being  entered 
by  the  Chicago,  Richmond,  Bradford,  and  Eff- 
ner  divisions  of  the  Pittsburg,  C,  C.  &  St.  L. 
R.R. ;  the  Michigan  division  of  the  Vandalia, 
and  its  94-mile  branch  northeast  to  Butler.;  and 
by  the  Wabash.  It  is  also  the  western  terminal 
of  the  interurban  line  operated  by  the  F*Tt 
Wayne  &  Wabash  Valley  Traction  Company, 
and  the  northern  terminal  of  the  line  operated 
by  the  Indiana  Union  Traction  Company. 

Industries.     The  business  of  the  city   ' 


largest  industry),  from  its  manufactories,  and 
from  the  surrounding  agricultural  region,  the 
chief  products  being  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and 
small  fruits.  An  important  industry  is  the 
Western  Motor  Works,  manufacturers  of  auto- 
mobile and  other  motors,  and  gray  iron,  brass, 
and  alumimim  castings.  Kenneth  quarries,  two 
miles  west  of  the  city  limits  on  the  north  hank 
of  the  Wabash,  furnish  large  quantities  o£ 
crushed   limestone. 

Banks  and  Publications.  Logansport  has  two 
national  banks,  one' state  bank,  and  one  trust 
company,  with  a  combined  capitalization  of 
$650,000,  and  one  private  bank  not  capitalized. 
There  are  published  three  daily,  two  .semi- 
weekly,  and  five  weekly  newspapers,  including 
one  German  paper. 

Churches  and  Educational  Inslilulians.  The 
city  has  16  Protestant  and  three  Catholic 
churches.  Its  educational  facilities  are  em- 
braced in  the  Logansport  Business  College, 
Holy  Angels'  Academy  (R.  C),  a  high  school, 
the  building  being  of  Lake  Superior  red  sand- 
stone,  and  8  ward  schools,  in  addition  to  the 
Catholic  and  Lutheran  parish  schools. 

Fablic  Inslitutinns,  etc.  Of  these  the  most 
important  is  the  Northern  Indiana  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  popularly  known  as  "Longcliff,' 
comprising  34  buildings,  and  300  acres  of  land, 
at  a  total  cost  of  $724,164.76,  and  opened  T  July, 
rSaa  Saint  Joseph's  Hospiu!  (R.  C),  (he 
Home  for  the  Friendless,  the  Orphans'  Home, 
the  Carnegie  Library  erected  in  1904  at  a  cost 
of  $35,000,  the  Federal  building  completed  in 
TpOS  and  costing  $75,000,  and  the  Masonic 
Temple,  are  among  the  more  prominent  institu- 
tions. The  city  also  has  three  parks,  Spencer 
Park,  about  a  mile  east  of  the  citv  limits. 
Riverside  Park  on  the  Eel  River,  and  Court 
Park.  The  Soldiers'  Monument  in  Mount 
Hope  Cemetery,  costing  $10,000.  was  dedicated 
14  July  1887-  The  Logansport  Home  Telephone 
Company  has  2,000  telephones  and 'extensive 
connections  with  other  places  and  the  rural 
districts. 

Htitory,   Govemtnent,   and   Po/'ulation.     Lo- 

?»nsport   was  named  after  Captain   Logan,  a 
hawnee  chief,  killed  by  the  Indians  in  Nov. 
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LOGARITHUS— LOGIC 

:8i3,  near  itie  Maumee  River,  and  was  first  numbers  is  lo  '  +  v,  so  that  the  logarithm  of 

■written    Logan's    Port.     The    first   permanent  the  product  of  two  numbers  is  the  sum  of  the 

settlement  was  made  in  August    i8i6,  by  Alejt-  logarithms  of  the  numbers.    Again,  the  quotient 

ander  Chamberlain,  who  erected  a  log  cabin  on  of  the  numbers  is  lo*-*;  ao  tliat  the  logarithm 

the  south-  bank  of  the  Wabash,  directly  opposite  of  the  quotienl  of  two  numbers  is  the  difference 

the  mouth  of  the  Eel  River.     It  was  incorpo-  of  the  logarithms  of  the  numbers.    Again,   lO* 

rated   as  a  town  5   Sept    1831 ;   as  a  city,  3  raised  to  the  »th  power  is   10"'  ;  so  that  the 

April    1838.      Its   elective   officers   consist   of   a  logarithm  of  the  nth  power  of  a  number  is  n 

mayor,   jud^e,  clerk,   and  treasurer,  each   for  times  the  logarithm  of  the  number.    Again,  the 

four  years,  ineligible  for  two  consecutive  terms ;  ^h  root  of  10«'  is   10- ;    SO  that  the  logarithm 

and   seven   councilmen,   one   from  each   of   the  -  .■        ..         ^     ,          ".       .     i..       ,   ^.      , 

five  wards,  and  two  at  large.     The  business  of  O^  "'e  Bth  root  of  a  number  la  ^th   of   the  loga- 

the   fity   is   largely   delegated   to   its   Board   of  rithm  of  the  number.    Hitherto  we  have  spoken 

Public  Works,  which  consists  of  three  members,  of  common  logarithms,  which  were  invented  by 

appointed  by  the  mayor,  and  not  more  than  two  Briggs;  their  base,  as  it  is  called,  is  la     Now 

of  which  can  belong  to  the  same  political  party,  lo^rithms  were  first  used  by   Napier  of   Mer- 

The   three  police   commissioners   are  appointed  chiston    (see  NApret  John),  and   he  employed 

by  the  governor.    The  city  also  owns  and  oper-  a  base  which  is  smaller  than  10,  it  is  the  number 

ates   its   own   electric   light  and   water   plant.  2.7182818. . . .,  or  the  sum  of  the  infinite  series 

Pop.  {1910)  19.050-  S  +  l+ih+iti+j  ^c.  This  base  is  denoted 
by  *  in  mathematical  treatises,  and  the  Napier- 
ian logarithm  of  any  number,  say  7,  is  log.  ly, 
to  distinguish  it  from  log;  7,  which  is  the  com- 

Log'arithnu.    The  common  logarithm  of  mon  logarithm,  whose  base  is  la    The  common 

a  number  is  the  index  of  flie  power  to  which  logarithm  of  a  number  is  found  from  the  Na- 

10  must  be  raised  to  be  e<|ual  to  the  number,  pierian  by  multiplying  by  0.43420448.    Najuerian 

Thus  ic^=i,ooo^  so  that  the  logarithm  of  1,000  logarithms  are  of  great  importance  in  mathe- 

( usually  written  log,  1,000)  is  3.     Now  10^=^10,  matica. 

io'=io(^  irf=i/MO,  itf=ifloo^oo,  and  it  is  Log'cock,  a  local  name  tor  either  of  two 

well  known  that  itf=i,  io-'=ai,  10-  =aoi,  birds:  (i)  the  pileated  woodpecker  (see  Wocb- 

etc,  thus:  peckeh)  ;   (2)   the  woodcock   (q.v.). 

Ltw.  o.o*t  =  -)         1          lof.        10  =  I  Log'gerhead  Shrike.    See  Turtle.   -. 

L^  "'    =^i                   lSS:    i.oSS  =  3  Loggerhead  Turtle.    See  HAWKSBiu.' 

!*«.  1=0         1          log.  10,000  =  *  IfO^HCia,  loj'a,  a  word  used  in  Italian  arcb- 

It  U  evident  that  the  logarithm  of  any  nam-  '*«"«'■«  with  several  significations.     It  was  ap- 

ber  greater  than  i  and  less  than  to  is  fractional ;  P'™  «>.  »  nail   open  on   two  or  more  sides, 

the  logarithm  of  any  number  greater  than  10  and  "•»<:«  there,  were  pillars  to  support  the  roof. 

less  than  100  is  greater  than  i  and  less  than  2.  Such  are  the  Ixwgiade    Banchi  in  Genoa,  and 

Again,  the  logarithm  of  any  number  less  than  1  the  Loggia  de    Lanzi  in  Floroice.     It  is  also 

is   negative.     The   logarithms   of  numbers  have  applied  to  an_^en  colonnade  ajong  the  side  of 

been    calculated  by   Napier,   Briggs,  Mercator,  a^buildmg.     The  name  loggia  is  also  given  to 

Newton,    Leibnitz,    Halley,    Euler.    L'Huillier,  the  large  ornamental  window  consisting  of  sev- 

Vlacq,  Sherwin,  Gardner,  Hutton,  Taylor,  Cal-  "al  parts,  which  is  often  seen  m  old  Venetian 

let,  and  others.    Of  works  giving  tables  of  loga-  Palaces;   and   lastly,    it   is   used   to   designate   a 

rithms  we  may  mention  those  to  which  the  names  small  airy  hall,  usually  open  on  all  sides,  con- 

o£  Hutton,  Cailet,  and  Vega  are  respectively  at-  Structed   on   the   roof   of   an   edifice.      See   also 

uched.    Chambers' MathemaUcal  Tables  is  a  use-  Abchuzcture. 

(ul  little  treatise;   it  gives   logarithms  of  num-  Log'gmg,  a  name  given  by  lumbermen  to 

bers  to  seven  places  of  decimals.     Suppose  we  ™  practice  of   rolhng  logs   from  whence   they 

wish  to  know  the  logarithm  of  the  number  1^1,  a«  cut,  or  drawing  theni  on  sleds  or  wagons. 

In  a  book  of  tables  we  only  find  the  fractional  \°  the  stream  by  which  they  are  transported  to 

part  of  the  logarithm    it  is  .5767^     Now   ,8  t  the^n^ill.^  ^-°- ^  -  '^1^  ^^""o    ^Z^ 

t^lZ  t^gr^r'tban  ^aV^^cs^tS  Z  ^^^  -'^"->^-' 

*^r  'j^-oc'ISf/^'lJ"  t^Unr^;'-  ,    ,.It°«'-  .Logic  is  that,philosophi«U  »d«« 

Log.      i8ia:=3.3iW9     I     Loff-     o.iSi  =T.a57679  vhich   deals   With   the   principles   and   methoot 

Log.        181=11.157679     I    Log.   o.oi8i=l.is7*W  of    all     thinking.    The    processes     of    thought. 

Log.       18..  =  ...S767B     I     1*8. 0.OO.8.  =  3.357679  although    varied    in    form    and    content,    have 

3.257679  means  —-3  +  0.257679.    For  a  full  ex-  always  a  single  end;  to  interpret  the  past  and 

planation  of  the  finding  of  logarithms  and  nat-  the   present,   and   by   means   of   such   interpre- 

ural  numbers  by  the  tables  see  treatises  on  trigo-  tation   to   forecast   the   future.     It  is  by   think- 

nometry,  etc.  The  integral  part  of  a  logarithm  13  ing  that  we  are  a-le  the  better  to  understand 

called   its   characteristic,  the   fractional   part   its  the  experiences   of  today  and   the   more  wisely 

mantissa.     Logarithms  make  arithmetical  com-  to  prepare  for  the  events  of  tomorrow.    Any 

putationt  more  easy,  for  by  means  of  a  table  of  object  of  thought  —  a  thing,  a  person,  an  event 

them   the  operations  of  multiplication,  division,  — if  it  is  to  be  really  grasped  by  the  thinking 

involution  or  the  finding  of  powers,  and  evolu-  mind  and  to  become  a  nart  of  our  body  of 

tion  or  the  finding  of  roots,  are  changed  to  those  knowledge,  must  be  correttly  interpreted  by  us. 

of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  divi-  And  bv  interpretation  is  meant  the  revelation 

sion  respectively.    For  instance,  if  x  and  y  are  of  its  essential  significance  in  the  light  of  the 

tiie  logarithms  of  any  two  numbers,  the  nam-  universal    principle    or    the    universal    nature 

'jers  are  lo*  and  io»;  now  the  product  of  these  which  the  particular  object  under  investigation      , 


illustrates.     The  primaiy  fonction  of  logic  ie 

this:  die  interpretation  of  the  particular  by 
means  of  the  universal  which  underlies  it  The 
development  of  all  logical  theory  is  meieiy  the 
elaboration  of  this  fundamental  principle.  To 
refer  any  object  of  consciousness  to  a  universal 
is  the  sole  method  of  describing  its  character- 
istics. Of  expressing  its  significance.  If,  for 
instance,  I  declare  a  certain  plant  to  be  poison- 
ous, 1  have  characterised  it  by  an  adjective 
which  admits  an  indefinite  variety  of  appli- 
cations but  preserves  always  one  and  the  same 
essential  significance,  and  this  is  the  meaning 
and  the  function  of  the  universal.  Any  noun 
which  stands  for  a  class  or  group  of  objects, 
or  any  adjective  which  may  be  variously  ap- 
plied, is  a  universal;  or  as  it  is  technically 
known  in  logic — a  concept.  Moreover,  the 
reference  of  any  particular  object  of  thought 
to  a  universal,  i.  e.,  to  a  concept  which  serves 
to  interpret  it,  is  a  judgment. 

Inasmuch  as  the  reference  is  always  con- 
fronted with  the  possibility  of  error,  it  is  of  the 
very  nature  of  a  judgment  to  raise  the  question 
of  its  truth  or  falsity,  according  as  the  knowl- 
edge upon  which  it  is  based  is  accurate  or 
inaccurate,  adequate  or  inadequate.  In  the 
manifold  conflict  of  opinion  there  is  an  obvious 
need  of  some  definite  and  fundamental  criterion 
to  discriminate  between  the  true  and  the  false. 
The  final  court  of  appeal  as  to  the  truth  or 
the  falsity  of  knowledge  mast  be  to  the  main 
body  of  knowledge  as  a  whole.  This  is  the 
test:  does  the  new  experience  square  with  our 
accnmulated  experience  or  not?  Truth  as  re- 
gards its  logical  significance  must  measure  uf 
to  this  supreme  standard,  namely  of  consistency 
with  all  that  constitutes  the  world  of  knowledge 
as  we  nnderstand  it.  As  the  judgment  is  the 
logical  vehicle  of  expressing  truth,  it  is  natural 
that  it  should  take  the  form  of  a  reference  of 
the  immediate  object  of  consciousness  to  the 
general  body  of  knowledge  which  has  been 
already  received,  tested,  and  assimilated  by  the 
mind.  Thus,  every  new  experience  is  to  be  illu- 
minated and  interpreted  by  the  old.  This  is  the 
program  of  thought  and  the  way  of  all  logical 
procedure  and  progress.  However,  there  can 
be  no  essential  progress  in  thought  when  the 
judgment  is  merely  the  recognition  of  the 
appropriate  place  of  a  new  thought  in  our 
general  body  of  knowledge.  Progress  is  mani- 
fest when  the  object  of  thought,  in  the  light 
of  our  knowledge  as  a  whole,  gives  rise  to  some 
new  idea  which  is  not  eitpressed  in  the  given 
object  of  thought  alone,  nor  yet  in  our  general 
body  of  knowledge  alone,  but  which  is  never- 
theless necessitated  and  revealed  by  the  com- 
bination of  the  two  sources  taken  together. 
Our  general  body  of  knowledge  contributes  a 
part,  and  the  given  object  of  thought  con- 
tributes the  other  part.  When  brought  together 
the  two  parts  -fuse  into  one,  forming  a  complete 
whole.  Thought  in  this  sense  is  creative.  The 
pven  elements  at  hand  may  be  old,  but  thoueht 
constructs  them  into  new  forms,  ever  adding 
to  the  store  of  knowledge  from  the  very  ele- 
ments which  knowledge  itself  furnishes.  This 
orocess  is  the  consummation  of  all  the  various 
lOKiea!  functions  and  is  known  as  the  process 
of  inference.     Inference  is  possible  because  our 


judgments  contain  more  knowledge  than  they 
ever  express  upon  the  surface.  There  is  a 
deposit  of  knowledge  which  is  implicit  in  every 
judgment,  and  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  all 
of  our  judgments  are  interrelated  and  inter- 
dependent The  complete  significance  of  a 
judgment  is  revealed  only  in  the  light  of  all 
its  relevant  and  cognate  judgments.  The  im- 
plicit becomes  exphcit  only  when  a  given  judg- 
ment is  brought  into  relation  to  some  other 
judgment  which  has  already  been  tested  and 
found  place  in  our  body  of  general  knowledge; 
this  is  what  occurs  in  the  process  of  inference. 
For  instance,  if  it  is  asserted  that  a  bar  of 
soft  iron  will  become  a  nutgnet  if  an  electric 
current  is  allowed  to  pass  through  a  coil  of 
wire  wound  about  it,  such  an  assertion  is 
based  upon  our  general  knowledge  which  is 
contained  in  the  judgment  that  a  current  of 
electricity  passing  through  a  coil  of  wire  always 
transforms  an  iron  bar  within  the  coil  into  a 
magnet.  Without  this  general  knowledge  the 
mere  fact  of  having  a  coil  of  wire  wound 
around  a  piece  of  Iron  would  be  meaningless. 
To  have  any  significance  such  a  fact  must  have 
the  light  of  our  general  knowledge  brought  to 
bear  upon  it.  Then  only  does  the  given  fact 
become  suggestive  and  fertile  in  the  inc. ease 
of  knowledge.  Or  again,  if  in  any  triangle 
there  are  given  the  two  angles  and  the  included 
side,  one  can  infer  by  means  of  the  knowledge 
of  trigonometrical  principles  the  other  angle  and 
the  remaining  two  sides.  Such  a  process  of 
inference  consists  in  the  combination  of  what 
is  given  with  certain  general  principles  which 
constitute  a  _part  of  our  body  of  knowledge. 
That  which  is  given  without  the  general  prin- 
ciples to  interpret  and  develop  it  in  all  of  its 
implied  hearin([s  and  relations  would  remain 
devoid  of  significance  and  with  no  value  as 
knowledge  whatsoever. 

In  inference,  therefore,  there  is  always  the 
extension  of  our  knowledge,  for  the  pven 
judgment  contains  something  which  is  not  ap- 
parent when  observed  in  its  own  li^ht  simply, 
but  which  is  revealed  only  in  the  light  which 
plays  upon  it  from  our  general  body  of  know)- 
edge  a^   a   central    sowrce   of   illumination. 

The  ground  of  inference,  indeed,  that  which 
makes  the  inferential  process  a  possibility  at  all, 
is  the  supposition  which  we  are  constrained  to 
make  and  upon  which  we  are  constantly  resting 
in  the  exerase  of  our  reasoning  faculty,  namely, 
that  the  various  elements  which  constitute  our 
body  of  knowledge  as  a  whole  must  be  related 
to  each  other  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  sys- 
tem of  interconnected  and  interdependent  parts. 
When  we  have  given  a  single  part,  other  parts 
of  the  whole  to  which  the  part  belongs  can 
be  inferred,  because  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
general  system  which  binds  them  together 
through  the  inner  connections  of  necessity. 
That  which  is  implicit  in  any  judgment  and 
which  forms  the  germ  of  inference  can  be  re- 
vealed only  when  one  thorouflhly  understands 
the  complete  system  of  relations  and  con- 
nections which  underlies  the  judgment  in 
question.  If  our  knowledge  were  not  s^tem- 
ati*ed.  and  the  various  parts  duly  related  and 
properly  co-ordinated  and  subordinated  each  to 
each,  then  there  could  be  no  basis  for  any 
inference,  and  no  possibility  of  constant  and 
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consistency  in  our  thinking.    As  aids  to  systcmi  new  experience,  a  new  fact  or  event,  we  must 

ization    tliere    are    the    processes   of    definition,  treat    it    by    one    or    the    Other    of    these    two 

division,  and  classification  which  are  treated  ai  methods   according   as   our   knowledge   is   SMle- 

Jength  in  texthooks  on  the  formal  logic  and  can  quale  to   its  interpretation  or  not     In  the  one 

only  receive  passing  mention  here.  case  we  are  reasoning  deductively;  in  the  other, 

While     inference     depends     upon     organized  inductively.     Where   the   limitations   of   knowl- 

knowledge  it  is  also  instrumental  m  producing  edge   obstruct   progress   in   one   direction,   it   is 

the  very  organization  of  our  knowledge  itself,  possible  to  proceed  in  the  other  direction  so 

It   draws    from    it   and   at   the    same    time   it  aa  to  remove  eventually  these  very  limitations 

contributes  to  it.     This  two-fold  function  gives  themselves.      If    we    do    not    possess    sufficient 

rise   to   the  two  kinds  of   inference,   known  as  knowledge  to  suggest  the  appropriate  universal 

deductive  and  inductive.    In  deductive  inierence  from  which  to  reason  deductively,  we  can  pro- 

we  proceed  from  our  general  knowledge  to  the  cced  in  an  inductive  manner  to  search   for  the 

characterization   of   the   special   case  which   de-  universal   which   invites   our  investigation, 

pends    upon    it;    or    inasmuch    as    our   general  In  oar  thinking  these   two  prxjcesses   cannot 

knowledge  is  expressed  in  the  form  of  universal  be    separated,    for   some    elements    in   the   phe- 

concepts   we   can  put  it   simply— that  deduction  nomena   under  observation   appear   immediately 

is    from    the   universal    to    the   particular.      In-  illuminated    by    our    knowledge,    others    again 

duction,  on  the  other  hand,  is  from  the  particu-  are  not  so  illuminated  but  when  properly  tested 

lar  case,  or  rather  particular  cases,  to  the  uni-  are  found^  to  emit  the  light  which  is  in  them; 

versal.     It  is  essentially  a  process  of  general-  these   various   elements  are   so   closely  joined 

ization,  by  which  we  rise  in  thought  from  the  together  that  the  two  processes  must  ever  run 

investigation  of  special  cases  to  the  universal  parallel, 

principle  or  law  which  embraces  them  and  The  form  of  inference  which  best  illustrates 
luiderlies  their  nature.  Inference  is  always  Che  deductive  reasoning,  although  by  no  means 
either  the  interpretation  or  else  the  elaboration  exclusively,  is  that  of  the  Syllogism  (q.v,). 
of  knowledge.  When  that  which  is  given  is  The  syllogism  is  that  method  of  reasoning 
illuminated  by  some  universal  principle  or  law  which  combines  two  judgments  so  as  to  pro- 
so  that  its  implicit  significance  is  thereby  made  duce  a  third;  as  for  example: 
explicit,  we  have  the  process  of  deduction.  But  Whatever  turns  blue  litmus  paper  red  is  an 
when  there  is  no  recognized  universal,  and  such  acid.  This  comfjound  turns  blue  litmns  paper 
is  evidently  to  seek,  then  we  turn  naturally  to  red.  Therefore,  it  is  an  acid. 
ibe  relevant  instances  before  us  so  as  to  dis-  It  will  be  observed  that  the  two  judgments 
cover  in  th«n  some  suggestion  of  the  i^sired  which  combine  to  produce  the  third  have  a  term 
law  or  principle.  Such  a  procedure  is  induction,  in  common ;  this  is  called  the  middle  term  of 
For  ejiample,  when  the  physicist  sees  certain  the  syllogism.  Moreover,  the  third  judgment 
dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum,  he  infers  or  conclusion  is  proved  by  the  process  of  elim- 
that  they  indicate  the  presence  of  iron  vapor  in  inaling  the  middle  term,  and  taking  as  the 
the  sun.  This  is  deductive  inference  because  it  subject  and  predicate  of  the  conclusion  the  re- 
is  a  process  of  thought  which  reats  upon  the  maining  terms  of  the  given  judgments.  The 
universal  and  well-known  connection  between  subject  of  the  conclusion  is  called  the  minor 
certain  definitely  positioned  lines  in  the  solar  term;  the  predicate,  the  major  term;  and  of 
spectrum  and  the  presence  of  iron.  On  the  the  two  given  judgments,  the  one  containing  the 
other  hand,  however,  suppose  the  investisator  major  term  is  called  the  major  premise,  and 
is  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  these  dark  lines,  the  one  containing  the  minor  term,  the  minor 
In  his  knowledge  they  possess  no  significance  premise.  It  is  the  peculiar  function  of  the 
whatever  and  suggest  nothing  to  his  mind.  It  major  premise  to  exhibit  some  aspect  of  our 
is  obvious  that  he  must  experiment  in  various  general  knowledge ;  and  of  the  minor  premise 
waja  with  the  phenomena  of  these  lines  until  to  exhibit  a  more  particular  phase  of  our  gen- 
he  is  able  to  discover  their  general  relations  and  *ral  knowledge,  or  as  it  more  frequently  occurs 
significance.  Then  be  will  be  able  to  formulate  some  special  case  embodied  in  a  concrete  ex- 
the  results  of  his  investigation  in  a  universal  perience.  It  is  the  combined  function  of  the 
law  which  not  only  shall  embody  the  special  two  together  to  apply  some  portion  of  our 
cases  coming  under  his  observation  but  all  general  knowledge  to  a  special  case  so  as  to 
others  also  of  a  similar  nature.  It  will  be  yield  its  true  interpretation.  It  is  impossible 
readily  seen  that  deduction  and  induction  ars  to  discuss  here  at  length  the  various  rules  by 
complementary  phases  of  one  and  the  same  which  the  validity  of  the  syllogism  may  he 
process.  With  every  special  case  which  comes  tested.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  rules 
before  consciousness  one  of  two  methods  of  of  the  syllogism  depend  upon  the  fundamental 
procedure  is  possible,  that  is,  if  it  is  to  be  the  principle  that  if  a  special  case  can  be  proved 
subject  of  inferenoe  at  all;  if  it  evidently  falls  to  fall  within  the  area  of  a  universal,  then  the 
under  some  universal  law  or  principle  to  which  inference  follows  that  the  special  case  becomes 
ne  do  not  hesitate  to  refer  it,  then  h  becomes  invested  with  the  essential  characteristics  of 
invested  with  the  full  purport  and  significance  'the  universal  hself.  But  if  the  special  case 
of  such  a  universal ;  if,  however,  there  is  no  falls  outside  the  scope  of  the  universal,  either 
recognized  universal  to  which  we  can  refer  it,  Wholly  or  in  part,  then  the  inference  does  not 
the  special  case  presents  a  problem  for  us  to  follow.  For  instance,  in  all  cases  at  law  the 
wive  by  experiment  and  observation,  namely,  special  case  is  referred  to  some  law  principle, 
what  is  the  universal  which  we  are  constrained  that  is,  to  a  universal  which  completely  covers 
to  believe  must  underlie  it,  and  which  the  special  its  essential  significance  and  thereby  determines 
case  in  some  way  not  yet  revealed  necessarily  the  issues  of  the  trial  with  the  attending 
illustrates.  Whenever,  therefore,  we  face  a  damages  or  ponishment.  Whenever  a  judicial 
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decision  is  reversed  by  a  superior  court  it  is  poisons  and   ihe  partially    digested    food;    the 

because  the  special  case  under  investigation  did  disjunctive    judgment    standing    as    the   "major 

not  properly  come   under   the   law   principle   to  premise    of    the    disjunctive    syllogism    always 

which  it  was   referred.     It  is  obvious  that  the  presupposes  some  definite  knowledge  of   detcr- 

sylhgistic  method  oi  reasoning  admits  of  abuse  minicig    causal     relations    which    exist    in    the 

by    connecting    premises    in    a    merely    formal  system  under  consideration. 

manner  which  have  no  real  connection.  Such  The  validity  of  the  syllogism  turns,  as  will 
an  artificial  and  mechanical  treatment  of  the  be  readily  seen,  upon  the  possibility  of  re- 
syllogism  leads  naturally  to  empty  subtleties  and  ferring  a  special  case  to  its  appropriate  univer- 
weak  sophistries.  It  was  this  exclusive  em-  sal.  But  there  are  often  situations  and  cir- 
phasis  upon  the  formal  and  technical  side  of  cumstances  when  this  method  of  reference  is 
the  syllogism  that  brought  the  writings  of  the  not  at  all  possible  and  yet  nevertheless  a  valid 
schoolmen  to  such  ill  repute,  so  that  the  term  inference  can  be  drawn.  In  other  words,  the 
scholastic  has  become  suggestive  of  a  complete  syllogistic  procedure  by  no  means  exhausts  the 
divorce  of  thought  from  reality.  Aristotle,  to  possibility  of  deductive  inference.  Theremaybe 
whom  wc  owe  the  formulation  of  the  syllogistic  other  relations  which  grow  outof  asystem  of  in- 

■  method  of  reasoning,  placed  supreme  stress  terconnected  parts  and  which  are  of  such  a  na- 
upon  the  real  connection  which  must  underlie  ture  as  to  warrant  an  inference  from  them.  For 
all  formal  relationship  in  the  structure  of  the  instance,  we  may  have  the  following  inference: 
syllogism.  Thus  he  states  that  'the  middle  The  two  angles  of  a  triangle,  A  and  B,  equal 
term  must  express  the  real  cause,"  ri  fiiv  yifi  95°.  Therefore,  the  third  angle  must  equal  85*, 
alnoi' t6  iittToi'-    Anal.   Post.  ii.  2,  QOA  6,  This  is  not  a  syllogism  proper  and  yet  is  a 

The   force   of   Aristotle's  observation  will  be  perfectly    valid    course    of    reasoning.      While 

appreciated    if   wc   trace   the    usual   process   of  there   is   no   middle   term   there   is   an  identical 

thought    whenever    any    judgment    of    ours    is  point  of  reference,  namely,  the  given   triangle; 

questioned.     Suppose  that  one  asserts  that  there  and  there  is  also  the  universal  upon  which  the 

is  going  to  be  a  storm  within  a  few  hours,  and  inference  depends,  namely,  the  relations  which 

he    is    asked    concerning    the    ground    of    his  underlie  the  very  nature  of  the  triangle  itself 

opinion.     The   reply   would  be   that   there   is   a  and  are  rendered  constant  by  it.     Thus,  all  of 

rapidly    falling    barometer,    and    also    that,  a  the   essentials    of   inference   are    found   to    be 

rapidly  falling  barometer  indicates  an  approach-  present  in  such  a  form  of  reasoning.    Various 

ing    storm.      Here   the   middle    term,    "rapidly  kinds  of  inference  may  thus  arise  according  to 

faUing    barometer,*    serves    to    unite    the    uni-  the  different  relations  which  may  obtain  in  the 

versal   judgment    to    the     special   case   as   ob-  system   wherein   they  occur.      To   have   a  valid 

served   and    at   the   same   time   to   connect   the  inference   in   any  such   case   we   must   establish 

two   parts   of   the   reasoning  process  by  a   real  some    identity    of    relation    between    the    parts 

lie    representing     the     underlying    cause    upon  which    we   are   comparing;   otherwise   we    can- 

which    they    are    based.      Inference,    indeed,    is  not  logically  pass  from  one  to  the  other.     And 

often  defined  as  the  process  by  which  the  ground  identity  of  relationship  can  be  established  only 

of  a  judgment  is  explicitly  disclosed.  in  systems  of  such  simplicity  that  no  unknown 

The   ordinary   categorical    syllogism,   that   is,  elements  which  might  enter  to  disturb  the  exist- 

one  vrhicTi  is  formed  of  judgments  in  the  simple  Ing  relations  can  be  conceived.     Our  thought 

form,  X  is  y,  although  it  is  essentially  grounded  in  other  words  must  command  the  system  com- 

in   the   causal   relation,  nevertheless   in   a   large  pletely;    otherwise    we    are    never    justified    in 

measure   conceals    it.      On    the   other    hard,   in  using  our  knowledge  as  the  basis  of  reasoning, 

the  hypothetical  syllogism,   whose  major  ^rem-  In  the  inductive  process  as  we  have  seen,  the 

ise    is    a    hypotherical    judgment,    that    is,    of  procedure   is    from   particular   instances   to   the 

the  form.  If  x  is  y,  ^  is  w,  and  whose  minor  universal  which  underlies  them  and  which  they 

premise    affirms    or    denies    one    of    these    two  illustrate ;    there   is   here,   however,    an   evident 

clauses    categorically,     the    causal     relation     is  break  in   the  continuity  of  the   logical  process, 

brought    into   the   foreground,    inasmuch    as    it  The  conclusion  contains  more  than   the   prem- 

■  states  explicitly  a  consequence  as  dependent  ises;  for  in  the  universal  readied  by  induction 
upon  its  ground.  There  is  still  another  kind  of  our  knowledge  goes  beyond  our  actual  experi- 
syllogism  known  as  the  disjunctive  syllogism  enee.  This  is  the  so-called  'inductive  leap*  or 
in  which  the  major  premise  is  a  disjunctive  'inductive  hazard.'  It  is  not,  however,  a  leap 
judgment  that  is  of  the  form,  x  is  either  «  or  in  the  dark.  Such  it  would  be,  were  we  com- 
W,  and  the  minor  premise  is  an  affirmation  or  pelled  to  use  the  mere  data  of  experience  as  the 
denial  of  one  of  these  alternatives  while  the  sole  ground  of  our  inferences.  But  it  is  pos- 
eonelusion  is  the  corresponding  denial  or  affir-  sible  to  formulate  as  a  postulate,  some  univer- 
mation  of  the  other.  This  affords  a  method  of  sal  truth  which  the  mind  is  constrained  to 
reasoning  by  elimination,  and  is  most  useful  assume  and  which  serves  to  bridge  the  gap 
in  deciding  between  possibilities.  In  this  form  between  the  particular  and  the  universal,  "niis 
of  the  syllogism  the  causal  relation  is  not  postulate  has  been  variously  expressed  by  dif- 
expressed  on  the  surface  at  all,  but  is  essen-  ferent  authors  yet  with  substantially  the  same 
tially  implied;  for  in  order  to  state  possibilities  underiyinij  significance  in  alt.  In  the  older 
one  must  know  all  of  the  underlying  causal  logic  this  is  put  in  the  convenient  formula  of 
relations  of  the  sj-stem  in  which  these  possibil-  'the  uniformity  of  nature,'  (twt  is— beyond  the 
ities  emerge.  For  instance,  one  cannot  state  sphere  of  experience  phenomena  are  supposed 
that  the  contents  of  a  stomach  which  have  been  tc  behave  under  like  conditions  in  the  same 
chemically  examined  indicate  the  presence  of  manner  as  in  the  sphere  of  immediate  obser- 
areenic  or  antimony  unless  there  is  known  also  vation  and  experiment.  In  the  modem  logic, 
the  exact  causal  connection  between  these  tno  the  phrase  "uniformity  of  consciousness"  takes 
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fte  place  of  *tmi{ornii^  of  natnre,*  the  lauer  power  of  judging  and  condemning  the  thoughts 
being  regarded  as  somewhat  indefinite  and  as  that  occurred  to  him.  He  was  just  to  his 
uuplyjuK  a  view  exclusively  objective.  By  "uni-  theories,  and  did  not  condemn  them  unheard; 
fonnity  of  consciousness*  is  meant,  that  our  and  so  it  happened  that  he  was  willing  to  test 
Imowledge  must  be  consistent  throughout  with  what  would  seem  to  most  people  not  at  all 
rtself,  part  to  part,  and  parts  to  the  whole,  and  worth  testing."  ("Life  and  Letters  of  Charles 
that  the  world  for  us  is  the  world  as  it  is  con-  Darwin,'  Vol.  I,  p.  126.)  But  there  is  a  second 
■tructed  and  interpreted  by  our  knowledge.  •  function  of  hypothesis, — where  an  explanation 
Whenever  a  concrete  instance  is  present  in  is  needed  to  account  for  phenomena  which  it  is 
consciou^ess  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  having  its  impossible  to  reproduce  in  the  form  of  an  ex- 
appropriate  place  in  a  system  of  universal  and  periment.  We  are  not  always  able  to  perceive 
necessary  relations,  so  that  a  correct  interpre-  the  relations  between  facts  and  yet  we  arc  con- 
tation  of  the  concrete  case  must  reveal  the  uni-  strained  to  think  of  them  as  related;  but  in 
versal  element  which  underlies  it  and  gives  it  order  to  systematize  them  we  must  supply  the 
a  place  and  meaning  in  our  world  of  knowl-  lacunx  which  appear  in  the  phenomena  as  per- 
edge.  Nature  after  all  is  only  another  word  ceived.  A  supposition  of  this  nature  which  is 
for  the  world  as  we  know  it — a  world  of  uni-  necessary  in  order  to  construct  a  body  of  facts 
versal  and  necessary  relations;  otherwise  it  into  a  system  is  an  hypothesis, — as  for  instance 
could  not  be  a  world  of  order  and  uniformity,  the  nebular  hypothesis  of  Laplace.  No  course  of 
The  one  relation  above  all  others  which  reasoning,  however,  can  be  carried  on  to  any 
enables  us  to  discover  the  universal  signiScancc  extent  or  to  any  effect  which  does  not  combine 
of  concrete  instances  is  the  telation  of  cause  the  two  processes  of  deduction  and  induction 
and  effect.  When  in  the  phenomena  of  nature  in  a  manner  provided  for  by  the  complementary 
or  the  events  of  life,  a  simple  causal  relation  relation  which  they  sustain  one  to  the  other, 
can  be  discovered,  even  though  it  is  illustrated  The  combination  of  the  deductive  and  inductive 
only  in  a  certain  case,  there  is  sufficient  ground  processes  has  been  called  by  John  Stuart  Mill 
for  the  generalization  of  the  connection  thus  ibe  Deductive  method  simply.  A  more  dis- 
discovered.  The  method  of  inductive  investi-  tinctive  name  however  would  be, — the  Inducto- 
gation,  therefore,  consists  in  various  tests  for  deductive  method.  This  combined  method  con- 
the  exhibition  of  true  causal  relations  of  such  sists  of  three  stages: — 
'  a  simple  nature  as  to  furnish  evidence  that  t.  A  preliminary  process  of  InductiiKi  whose 
these  relations  are  both  definite  and  constant,  results  may  be  expressed  tentatively  at  least  in 
A  complex  relation  is  too  indefinite  and  vari-  the  form  of  a  universal  law  or  principle. 
able  to  warrant  any  generalization  which  is  3.  A  process  of  deduction  based  upon  this 
based  upon  it  But  however  complex  the  phe-  universal  principle  or  law  as  its  major  premise, 
nomenon  may  be,  it  may  be  always  subjected  and  thus  extending  our  knowledge  to  the  de- 
to  some  process  of  analysis  which  will  reveal  termination  of  new  cases  which  have  not  ai 
a  more  simple  causal  relation  underlying  it  yet  gained  a  place  in  our  body  of  knowledge. 
Moreover,  it  is  necessary  by  proper  inductive  3-  A  process  of  verification,  by  which  the 
tests  to  discriminate  between  a  causal  con-  results  of  the  process  of  deduction  are  com' 
nection  and  a  mere  coincidence.  All  of  this  is  pared  wirti  the  facts  as  acUially  observed- 
provided  for  in  the  so-called  inductive  methods  When  there  is  not  an  exact  oorreaKiMdence  be- 
— the  method  of  agreement,  of  difference,  of  'tween  the  theoretically  deduced  results  and  the 
agreement  and  difference,  of  concomitant  vari-  observed  facts,  and  we  are  aWe  to  assure  our- 
Mioa,  and  of  residues.  These  are  essentially  selves  that  there  has  beeli  no  flaW;  in  the  pro- 
the  methods  of  scientific  procedure,  the  methods  cesses  of  deduction,  then  the  original  induction 
of  research  and  experimentation.  The  func-  stands  as  so  far  forth  discredited,  and  must  be 
tion  of  hypothesis  in  inductive  investigation  revised  so  as  to  square  it  with  fact  This  corn- 
must  not  be  overlooked.  An  hypothesis  is  a  bined  method  of  deduction  and  induction  serves 
supposition  which  is  made  concemmg  the  piob-  as  *  check  on  the  one  hand  upon  all  tendeiwy 
aUe  cause  of  a  phenomenon  either  as  prelim-  to  hasty  generalization,  and  on  the  other  it  is 
inary  to  an  experiment  which  may  prove  or  most  valuable  as  a  means  of  extending  our 
disprove  the  supposition  or  in  the  place  of  an  knowledge'  into  unknown  regions  beyond  the 
experiment  or  systematic  observation  when  such  sphere  of  immediate  observation.  We  are  con- 
are  impossible  owing  to  the  peculiar  conditions  stantly  usiuft  our  inductive  results  as  a  basis 
of  the  phenomenon  itself.  In  the  first  instance  for  a  deductive  inference  concerning  the  things 
the  function  of  hypotfiesis  determines  the  line  not  yet  seen;  and  then  when  sein.  at  once-  com- 
of  experiment  in  a  definite  manner  and  does  paring  the  former  inference  with  present  fact 
not  leave  the  phenomenon,  in  question  to  inde-  we  are  either  confirmed  in  the  result  which  we 
terminate  and  haphazard  investigation.  This  had  reached  by  the  processes  of  reasoning,  ot 
may  be  illustrated  hy  a  quotation  concerning  else  compelled  to  discard  the  earlier  inference 
Charles  Darwin,  taken  from  the  'Reminiscenced  as  false  or  inadequate  as  may  be.  The  unseen 
of  his  son,  Francis  Darwin;  'He  often  said  which  we  are  determining  m  our  minds  by 
that  no  one  could  be  a  good  observer  unless  what  we  think  the  seen  necessitates  we  are 
he  was  an  active  theorizer.  It  was  as  thoutth  however  from  time  to  time  compelled  to  alter, 
he  were  charged  wilii  theorizing  power  ready  Bacon  has  insisted  that  'anticipations  of  na- 
to  flow  into  any  channel  on  the  slightest  dis-  ture"  are  a  source  of  innumerable  errors,  and 
tuH>ance,  so  that  no  fact  however  small  could  that  the  truly  scientific  method  consists  in  the 
avoid  releasing  a  stream  of  theory  and  then  the  interpretation  of  nature  by  means  of  direct 
fact  hecame  magnified  into  importance.  In  this  observation  and  experiment  simply.  It  must  be 
way  it  naturally  happened  that  many  untenable  remembered  however  that  it  is  largely  througfi 
theories  occurred  to  him;  but  fortunately  his  these  anticipations  of  nature  that  progress  in 
richness   of  imagination    was    equalled   by   his  science  has  been  attained.    A.  distinction  must 
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;  subjecied  fo  careful  verification  and  those  those    from    which    the    inference    is   drawn. 

which  are  in  themselves  regarded  as  final.  SymbplicLogicis then thBttreatmcntofFonnal 
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l^r>    Hn   Vr>1     VIII    of   hi,   W,,rl,e^  ■    R^.^n-  *"  ^th_A   and  B  include  the  whole  of  C.  it 


Logic*   (in  Vol.  VIII.  of  bis  Works)  ;  Bosan 


1  that  some  A   is  B.»     What  is  called 


'.B  ™??  In"^»<l»rt"rr  Log  c>;  De  Mor-  ^^      .utement  m  B^b.  1.,  u,  for  suunpl., 

gan,  'I-ormal  Logic';  Descartes,  'Discourse  on  ^^^^.     A>-C'-li>-L'-  -K-^YU       The  immense 

Methoili    (lr.i»   by  J    Veilch) ;  De»e,    'Stud-  e^vaiilage  that  acc^ce'tom'tho  (ott  cmyi»g 

les  in  Logical  Theorv '  ■  Krilmann.  "Looik'   (Bd.  ^...    _.   ?._■.    -.__    _.    .  _■_.   .i.i_     ■--■  j~6 


n  Logical  Theory ';  Erdtnann,  -l^gik'   (Bd.  ^^^   „f   f^is   idea   of  Aristotle's    can  only    bi 

I);  Fow  er,  ;Log>c   Deductive  and  Inductive*;  realized  by  those  who  have  given  some  atten- 

H.bben,  'LogK,  Deductive  and  Inductive' ;  %&-  jion  to  mastering  the  details  of  the  method. 

lop.    <lhe  Elements  of  Logic';  Jevons.'Ele-  The  thorough-going  application  to  Formal 

ttientaiy  Uasons  m  Logic,'  'Studies  in  Deduc-  Logic  of  tke  symbolic  method,  with  the  accom- 

tive  Logic' ;  Kant.   'Logik'    (trans,  by  Abbot)  ;  panying  extension  of  the  field  of  logical  inquiry, 


Lange,  'Logische  Studien' ;  Leibniz,  'Nouveaux  ,s  a  development  of  the  latter  haff  of  the  19th 
Essais  aur  I'entendement  humain'  (trans,  by  century.  The  essential  features  ol  the  modem 
Langley)  ;  Locke,  .'Essay  Concerning  Human  theory,  to  be  sure,  were  knon-n  to  Leibniz  aS 
Understanding'  ;  Lotie,  'Logik'  (trans,  by  early  as  170Q,  and  some  valuable  contributions 
Boianquet)  ;  McCosh,  "The  Laws  of  Discursive  were  made  by  Lambert  in  178J;  but  the  first 
Thought';  Mellone,  'An  Introductory  Text-  work  which  brought  the  possibih'ties  of  the 
book  of  Logic' ;  Mill,  'A  System  of  Logic,  Ra-  symbolic  method  forcibly  £0  the  attention  of 
tiocinative  and  Inductive' ;  Newman,  'A  Gram-  logicians  was  'An  Investigation  Of  the  Laws  of 
mar  of  Assent';  Pearson,  'The  Grammar  of  Thought,'  by  George  Boble.  in  1854;  and 
Science';  Schopenhauer,  'Ueber  die  Vierfache  Boole  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
Wurzel  des  Saltzes  vom  lureichenden  Grundes' ;  the  modem  science.  The  new  ideas  did  not 
Sidgwick,  'The  Process  of  Argument';  Sja-  at  first  meet  with  favor;  the  logicians,  wedded 
wart,  'Logik'  (trans,  by  Helen  Dendy)  ;  St.  to  the  classical  methods,  in  whkh  reasosine  is 
George  Stock,  'Logic';  Trendelenhufg,  'Lo-  carried  on  by  means  of  living  words;  refused  to 
gische  Untersuchungen' ;  Ulriei,  H.,  'System  admit  what  they  called  a  mathematical  i«tni- 
3er  Logik> ;  Venn,  'Empirical  Logic' ;  Welton,  sion  into  their  science;  while  the  mathematf- 
'Manual  of  Logic';  Whateley.  'Elements  of  "^ans  on  their  side  regarded  the  -Bhole  mov*- 
Logic';  Whewell.  'History  of  the  Inducti«  ment  as  of  no  possible  interest  except  to  logi- 
Sciences';  Wundt,  'Logik-*  "^"^-  ~^^  "^^^  trmained  for  some  decades 
John  Gum  Hibbem  "  no-tnar's  land  between  mslhematlcs  tn& 
Professor  of  Philosophy,  Princeton  i/miver^.  logic;  the  few  who  cultivated  it  worked  laiselr 
*^  '  Without  knowledge  of  previous  or  contgm- 
porary  Workers  in  the  aatne  field;  «nd  the 
Logic,  SymboUc  Symbolic  Lome,  or  Math©-  difficulty  of  defining  the  relation  of  log^ 
matical  Logic,  or  the  Calculus  of  Logic,— called  (^^nbolism  to  mathematical  form,  and  the 
also  the  Algebra  of  Logic  (Pcirce).  Exact  hmits  of  the  analogy  betwera  them,  led  to 
Logic  (SclwMer).  and  Algorithmic  Logic  or  many  errors.  By  the  end  of  the  century,  how- 
Logistic  (Co-]turat), — covers  exactly  the  same  ever,  owing  to  the  labors  ofPeirce  and  Schroder, 
.  field  aa  Fo.  iial  Logic  in  general,  but  differs  the  new  methods  had  established  themselves 
from  Form-..  Lome  (in  the  ordinary  accepts-  On  a  sound  footing,  and  had  proved  their  value 
tion  of  that  temi)  in  the  fact  that  greater  use  in  logical  investigation  a.  To  mention  cmly  e 
is  made  of  a  compact  symbolism — the  device  illustration  of  their  power,  the  Syllogism,  and 
to  which  mathematj'-*  o-.ves  so  largely  its  im-  the  so-called  'laws  of  thouf^lt*  (namely,  the 
tnenae  development.  principle  of  identity,  the  principle  of  contra- 
Poj-mal  Logic  may  t  defined  as  that  science  diction,  and  the  principle  of  excluded  rriiddle), 
which  has  for  its  object  the  complete  analysis  have  now  been  completely  analyzed  by  the 
and  systematic  presentation  of  the  principles  symbolic  method,  with  results  for  which  mott 
and  methods  of^deductive  reasoning,  or  the  lo^ciang  were  not  prepared:  in  thS  firot  place, 
type  of  reasoning  in  which  conclusions  are  it isnow known thatthethree 'lawBof  thought* 
cfrawn  from  given  premiaes.  It  is  not  con-  are  entirely  independent  of  one  another,  in  the 
cemed  with  the  truth  of  the  premises  or  of  the  Sense  that  no  one  is  a  necessary  codseduence 
conclusions,  but  simply  takes  care  that  if  the  of  the  other  two;    secondly,  that  the  prmriple 

firemise  is  true  the  conclusion  shall  be;    it  is  of  the  syllogism,  in  its  primitive  form,  ia  rot 

he  rtudy  of  the  forms  of  valid  inference  with-  a   consequence   of  the   other  thrae   la^Bi   but 

out  regard  fo  the  content  or  subiect-matter  must  be  assumed  as  a  separate  pitaiciple:  ud 
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LOGIC 

ftHiUjr  tbfd  all  four  of  Ute  Uwb  taken  together  uions,  which  is  a  new  algebra  in  which  the 

are  pot  sufficient   for  some   of  the   most   ele-  fundamental    assumptions    difier    in     several 

mentary  processes  of  n^athcmatical  reasoning —  respects  from  the  laws  which  hold  in  the  more 

that  for  these  an  entirely  different  discipline  familiar   algebra    of   quantity.     Similarly,    all 

is   required,   namely,   the    Lo^'ic   of   Relations  the  host  of  artificial  algebras,  the  invention  of 

(see  below).     This  example  alone  is  sulHcient  which    was    promoted    especially    by    Hankfl 

to  justify  the  assertion  that  the  study  of  Sym-  C1S67)   and   Benjamin   Peirce   (1870),   are   \y- 

boUc  Logic  has  put  a  wholly  new  spirit  into  pothetical- deductive   theories  exhibiting  varj-- 

the   Logic  of  Anstotelian  traditions,  and  has  mg  degrees  of  divergence   from   the  ordiiiary 

transformed  a  discipline  which  had  remained  algebra  of  quantity ;  perhaps  the  simplest  of  all 

nearly  stationary  since  the  Middle  Ages  into  one  these  algebras  is  that  invented  bv  Boole  him- 

of  the  most  progressive  of  the  modern  sciences,  self   for  the   purposes   of  symbohc   logic.     In 

While  this  development  was  taking  place  in  arithmetic  and  geometry  the  work  olPeano, 
Logic,  an  .equally  important  movement  in  a.  Padoa,  and  Pien  in  Italy,  and  of  Pascb,  Frege, 
similar  direction  was  being  carried  forward  in  and  Hilbert  in  Germany,  should  be  especially 
the  field  of  Pure  Mathematics,  and  a  brief  ac-  mentioned.  Finally,  the  theory  of  abstract 
count  of  this  movement  must  be  given  before  groups,  and  the  whole  operational  c^culus.  are 
we  can  understand  the  present  position  of  outgrowths  of  the  same  tendency.  In  short, 
Synabohc  Logic.  Up  to  the  midille  of  the  19th  pure,  mathematics  canie  to  be  regarded,  at  the 
^enturj",  mathematics  had  been  so  bualy  en-  end  of  the  century,  as  a  collection  of  hypothet- 
gagedin  testing  the  power  of  the  newly  acquired  ical-dcductive  theories,  distinguished  from  one 
ralculus  of  Newton  and  Leibniz,  and  obtaining  another  by  the  nature  of  the  assumptions 
results  by  its  aid,  that  few  inquiries  had  been  adopted  as  the  basis  of  each  theory,  but  de- 
made  into  the  logical  foundations  of  the  theory,  pending  for  their  mathematical  interest  not  so 
Since  that  cpo^,  however,  increasing  atten.  much  on  the  material  content  of  those  assump- 
tion has  been  paid  to  these  fimdamental  qucs-  tions  as  on  the  logical  relations  between  the 
tions,  among  the  early  leaders  being  such  men  resulting  propositions. 

as  Bolyai,  Lobatchevsky,  Cauchy,  Weierstrass,         As  the   outcome  of  these  two  movenjnits. 

Riemann,  De  Morgan,  and  Robert  Grassmann,  therefore,  the  sciences  of  logic  and  mathematics 

all  of  whom,  except  the  first  two,  were  con-  found  themscl\T5  in  a  wholly  unexpected  pfsj- 

temporarics  of  Boole's.     The  first  result  of  these  tion    at   the   beginning   of   the    20th   centurj'. 

inquiries  was  the  recognition ,  more  clearly  than  Instead  of  being  separate,  almost  antagonistic, 

ever  belons,  that  every  mathematical  theory  disciplines,  they  suddenly  discovered  that  they 

based  on  a  small  number  of  fundamental  were  both  working  in  tlie  same  direction — 

.^potheses,  or  postulates,  from  which  all  the  ''"  '  ''    '     ---•-'  ---  --'   -' ■-•  --'-  • 

otherpropositionsof  the  theory  can  be  deduced,  _.  _     .    .       .^     _  ._    _  „_.,     _ 

ond  careful  lists  of  postulates  are  now  being  occupied  a  rather  uncomfortable  position  be- 
worked  out  for  most  of  the  important  mathe-  tween  the  two  opposing  forces,  now  became  the 
niatical  branches.  Secondly,  it  became  in-  common  meeting- ground  where  mathcmati- 
creasingly  evident  that  the  real  interest  of  the  cians  and  logicians  can  work  together  to 
^.athcmatician  lies  not  so  much  in  the  material  mutual  advantage.  The  researches  of  Peirce 
camtent  of  the  hypotheses  which  he  assumes,  and  his  pupils  in  America,  and  of  SchrOder  in 
as  in  the  logical  processes  by  which  further  Germany,  became  more  widely  known.  Peano 
propositions  are  deduced  from  those  hyjiothe-  and  his  school  in  Italy  began  the  publication 
ses.  The  natnral  outcome  of  this  conviction  of  the  'Formulaire  dc  MatnCmatiques, *  which 
was  an  immediate  and  very  great  extension  of  is  intended  to  become  a  complete  cyclopedia 
the  field  of  mathematical  inquiry.  No  longer  of  mathematical  knowledge,  expre sped  in  the 
confined  to  the  study  of  number,  quantity,  and  language  of  sjTnbolic  logic.  Russell  and 'White- 
space,  mathematicians  invented'  for  themselves  head  in  England,  and  Couturat  in  France,  ,be- 
new  systems  of  hypotheses,  and  deduced  from  camcactiveexponcrtsofthenewmathcmatical- 
thcm  new  theones.  Any  set  of  postulates  logical  theory.  Even  the  strictly  mathematical 
Would  serve,  provided  thty  involved  no  internal  researches  of  Gcorg  Cantor  began  to  arouse 
contradiction,  and  in  the  exuberance  of  new  lively  interest  among  the  logicians.  Finally, 
freedom,  the  subject-matter  was  sometimes  it  remained  for  Russell  (1903)  to  announce  the 
chosen  ^ith  an  almost  playful  disregard  of  surprising  thesis  that  logic  and  mathematics 
practicij  utiUty.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  are  in  reality  the  same  science;  that  pure 
example  of  the  new  tendency  was  the  aceepl*  mathematics  refjuircs  no  material  beyond  that 
ance  of  the  non-EucIidcan  geometries  of  Lo-  which  is  furnished  bj^  the  necessary  pre- 
batchevsky  and  Bolyai  as  legitimate  branches  suppositions  of  any  logical  thought;  and  that 
of  mathematics.  Tnese  theories  had  at  first  formal  logic,  if  it  is  to  be  distinguishe^d  as  a 
been  regarded  as  heretical,  or  at  least  as  non-  separate  science  at  all,  is  simply  the  elementary, 
mathematical;  but  now,  when  it  became  clear  or  earlier,  part  of  mathematics, 
that  their  assumptions,  though  unusual,  were  It  is  too  early  to  predict  what  the  final  out- 
still  not  self-contradictory,  they  were  assigned  come  of  this  new  movement  will  be ;  the  limits 
their  proper  places  as  hypothetical- deductive  of  the  inquiry  are  not  yet  well  defined;  the 
Hieories;  they  therefore  became  as  much  a  terminoloey  and  notation  are  still  in  an  ex- 
part  of  mathematics  as  the  older  theory  of  perimentai  stage;  many  important  matters  of 
Eudid,  that  theory  being  itself  now  recog-  detail  are  likely  to  remain  for  some  time  in 
nized  as  a  hypothetical-deductive  theory;  and  debate;  but  at  any  rate  this  much  is  clear:  ^ 
the  mathematical  interest  of  either  theory  wap  new  program  has  been  proposed  for  mathe- 
wen  to  be  quite  independent  of  the  qtiestion  toatics  and  logic,  and  the  true  nature  and  scope 
whether  an  illustration  of  it  could  or  could  not  of  what  is  now  called  symbolic  logic  cannot  fee 
be  found  in  the  world  of  space -perceptions,  finally  determined  until  this  broader  question 
Anoth^"  examp!',  is  that  of  Hamilton's  quater-  of  tlis  relation  between  logic  and  mathematics 
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is  decided.     It  inay  be  that,  in  the  merging  of  For  the  purposes  of  more  detailed  expoaitka, 

these  two  sciences,  no  place  will   be  left   for  the  subject  may  be  divided  into  three  parts: 

symbolic  logic  as  a  distinctive  science;   it  may  (i)  The  Logic  of  Classes  or  Concepts; 

be  that  the  studies  now   pursued  under  that  (2)  The  Logic  of  Propositions;   and 

name  will  be  supplied  with  a  more  appropriate  (3)'  The  Logic  of  Relations; 

title;    or  it    may  be  that  some  new  form  of  although  this  can  hardly  be  called  >»  scientilk 

aymboUc  logic  will  absorb  the  whole  of  logic  division.     ^The  use  to  which  the  term  •Algebra 

and  mathematics.  of  Logic*  is  now  eotnmonly  restricted  will  be 

In  view  of  these  considerations  it  is  clear  explained  below.) 
that  any  account  of  the  subject  which  can  be  i.  The  Logic  o^  Classes  or  Concepts. — In  con- 
given  at  the  present  time  must  be  regarded  as  ducting  any  scientific  inquiry,  we  usually, 
tentative  and  transitional— a  snap-snot  at  &  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  confine 
rapidly  moving  phenomenon — certam  to  become  our  attention  to  a  particular  realm  of  thought, 
obsolete  with  the  change  of  perspective  which  which  may  be  called  the  universe  of  discourse, 
is  taking  place  in  all  our  mathematical-logical  or  simply  the  tiniversf,  for  that  particular  in- 
notions.  The  sketch  which  now  follows,  after  quity;  any  obiect  outside  the  universe  is 
this  longintroduction,  must  therefore  be  under-  irrelevant  to  the  discussion.  For  example, 
stood  as  containing  not  a  body  of  universally  astronomy  deals  with  ttie  imiverae  of  material 
accepted  facts,  but  merely  the  writers'  indi-  objects  on  a  large  scale;  anthropology  deals 
vidual  selection  of  some  of  the  results  which,  with  the  universe  of  human  beings;  botany 
in  their  view,  seem  most  likely  to  become  of  deals  with  the  universe  of  flowers  and  plants; 
recognized  value.  etc.,  etc.     This  universe,  in  any  particular  dis- 

The    main    results    which    S)miboljc    Logic  cussion,  is  represented  by  the  symbol   to,  or 

claims  to  have  secured  are  briefly  the  following;  by  the  ssmibol  i . 

t.  A  thorough-going  investigation   into  the  Within  any  given  universe,  we  have  to  speak 

foundations  of  Logic, — an  enumeration  of  ap-  of  classes,  a  class  being  a  group  of  objects  of 

propriate  groups  of  first  principles  (axioms  and  thought  which  are  distinguished  in  any  wav 

postulates)    and    the  deduction  from  them  of  from   the   rest   of  the   universe.     The   objects 

the  whole  structure.  belonging  to  a  class  are  usually  charactcriztd 

3.  The  furnishing  of  a  wonderfully  concise  by  the  possession  o£  certain  common  characters 

and  compact   method   of  expressing  premises  in  whicn  we  are  interested;  and  of  these  charac- 

and  deductions  from  premises.     It  is  impossible  ters  we  then  may  form  a  'concept.*      But  in 

to   overestimate  the  mastery  which   this  gives  Sjinbolic  Logic  we  view  a  class  merely  as  {in 

over  trains  of  thought,  any   way  whatever)    distinguished   from    the 

3.  A   method    for   putting   any   number   of  other  classes  of  the  universe, 

premises,   of  any   degree   of  complexity,   into  Any  class  is  represented  in  Symbolic  Logic 

the   intellectual   mill,   and    extracting   all   the  by  a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  comple- 

information    which    they    convey    about    any  mentary  class,  comprising  all  the  rest  of  the 

term  or  any  combination  of  terms,  without  the  universe,  by  the  same  letter  n-ith  a  dash  or 

fatigue  of  conscious  reasoning.     Machines  have  accent.     Thus,  in  the  universe  of  men,  we  may 

been  devised,  hke  Jevons'.  "Logical   Piano,"  let  a-the  class  of  Americans,  6— the  class  of 

by  whichtheseconclusionscan  be  reached  (not,  bankers,  and    i:  =  the   class    of    CaHfomians; 

however,   in   interesting   forms)  without  even  then  a'  will  represent  the  class  of  all  foreignera. 

the  aid  of  paper  and  pencil.      The  only  diffi-  b'  the  class  of^all  non-bankers,  and  c*  the  class 

cuity  is  to  fina  any  Teal  problems  that  are  hard  of  all  men  who  do  not  live  in  California.     Cf 

enough  for  this  branch  of  the  subject  to  attack,  course  it  is  possible  at  any  time  to  enlarge  the 


These  results  have  been  due  to:  borders  of  our  universe,  so  that,  for  exemple, 
(a)  The  generalization  of  the  relation  is,  V  may  come  to  mean  not  only  all  men  who' 
tmplies  (made  possible  by  the  convention  that  are  not  bankers,  but  also  all  things  of  any 
*aU  a  is  6»  does  not  involve  the  existence  of  a;  kind  which  are  not  bankers,  as  microbe* 
this  generalization  is  due  to  Leibniz).  demonstrations,  virtues.  In  any  case  two 
(6)  The  introduction  of  the  logic  of  and  and  classes  x  and  :if  together  exhaust  the  universe 
or  (there  is  no  reason  why  Lope  should  not  considered,  and  have  no  part  in  common- 
discuss,  e.g.,  equivalences— perfectly  common  either  of  two  such  classes  is  called  the  negalifi 
m  real  life— such  as  «The  undevout  astronomer  of  the  other.  When  a  criterion  or  means  cl 
is  mad=-;\ny  astronomer  is  either  mad  or  else  distinguishing  the  objects  of  a  class  x  from  the 

,-!^W-   ■   .     ..       ■          ,    ,      «       rest   of   the    universe,    is    so   defined   that   no 

(cj    Ihe  mtroduction  of  the   Special  Terms,  object  in   the  universe  will  satisfy  this  critc- 

o  and  M   (nothing  and  everything,  or  the  non-  rion,   it   is   convenient    to    speak   of  *   as   an 

*''"/!i,^'!^>.           -''^  "'f.^**-            ,.^      „     .  *emply*    OT   *nuU>    class.     Any   null   class   is 

(d)   The  excision  of  the  non-valid  syllogisms,  represented  by  the  symbol  o.     Thus,  the  class 

and  hence  the  reduction  of  valid  syllogisms  to  of  all  plane  fijTJres  which  are  at  the  same  time 

a   perfectly   symmetrical   collection,   all    (uni-  round  and  square,  and  the  class  of  all  crime 

versal   and   particular)    tested   by   one   simple  numbers  which  end  in  the  dirit  a    are  exam 

and  easy  rule.  pies  of  null  classes. 

(f)  The  introduction  of  an  appropriate  sym-  The  common  part  of  two  classes  ;c  and  y  is 

s!'k',.  ,,       ,                 »■      .  J          ,.    X   r.  "presented  by  xy.  and  is  called  their  logical 

As  has  already    >^  .^n  intimated,  much  of  the  product.     Thus,  in  our  example    06-the  class 

new  matter  of  niodem  Logic  has  ne.  necessary  of  American  bankers,  0'6-the  class  of  foreim 

n?"?hr  '°J!  "■■'    ■  "^  =>'"'tohsm.     The  first  four  bankers,  a'c-the  class  of  foreicm  CalifomiaSs 

of   the   above    improvements    could    perfectly  (this  last  being  of  course  a  null  olassl 

well  have  been  attained  without  its  use;    that  The  class  composed  of  two  classes  «  and  v 

they  were  not  is  the  «-eater  proof  of  the  utiLty  together  (whether  or  not  these  classes  overlao) 

and  power  of  the  symbolic  method.  is  represented  by  x  +y.  and  is  called  the  l^i^iJ) 
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SUM  of  X  and  y.     Thus,  o+6-the  class  con-        a6.  ifab+qa'b+rab' +sa'by^ 

taining  all  Americans  and  all  bankers;   a+a'b,  p'ab  +  q'a'b  +  r'ab'  +^a'l/. 

or  the  class  containing  all  Americans  and  all  {Formula  for  obtaining  the  negative  of  *  well. 

foreign  bankers,  is  o£  cmirse  the  same  class.  developed  exprassion, — of  great  utility  in  the 

When  two  classes  x  and  y  are  given,  it  may  solution  of  problems.) 
happen  thateveryelementof^isalsoan  dement         In    verifying   the   truth   of   these  theorems, 

of  y;  this  relation  is  represented  by  x-<y,  and  the  famiUar  Eulerian  circles  may  render  some 

is  the   fundamental  retation  which   may   exist  service  by  exhibiting  to  the  eye  the  relations 

between  two  classes.     Thus,   in   our  example,  of  the   several   terms;     but   Euler's  diagrams 

<^a,  since  every  Califomian  is  also  an  Ameri-  become    inadequate    and    even    misleading    in 

can.     If  it  happens  that  x  -<y,  and  at  the  same  any    really    fundamental    discussion ,    because 

time  y-*x,  we  write  x^y;   that  is,  the  symbol  they  fail  to  represent  satisfactorily  the  negative 

~  in  logic  is  merely  an  abbreviation  for  two  term,  the  complete  introduction  of  which  into 

reciprocal    relations     ^    between     the    terms  modem   logic   is   one   of   the   most   important 

which  it  connects.  enlargements  of  the  subject.     A  better  method 

Obviously  3;-<«>,  whatever  x  may  be;  if  of  diagrammatic  representation  has  been  pro- 
it   happens   also    that   vi  <x,   then   and   then  posed  by  Venn  (/oc.  «"(.). 

only  it  will  follow  that  *-»,     Similarly,  the         a.   TSte  Logic  of  Propositions.— Wc  now  turn 

equationi  —  o  is  equivalent  to  the  two  relations  to  the  second   division   of  our  subject,  which 

a^x  and  «Ko,  the  first  of  which,  like*^oo,  ■will  prove  to  be  not  a  separate  branch  of  the 

is  tautologous,  being  true  for  every  value  of  x.  theorv.  but  merely  another  aspect  of  the  branch 

We  give  next,  without  proof,  a  hst  of  the  already  considered, 
principal     theorems     which     have     been'  dis-         In   this   branch   of  the   subject,   letters  are 

covered   concerning   the   fundamental   notions  used  to  representnot  classes,  but  propcsitions, 

represented  by  oo,  o,  x",  xy,  x  +  y,  and   x-<y.  and  the  notation  X'<p'  is  used  to  express  the 

(The  names  attached  to  some  of  the  theorems  relation :    *  the  proposition  x  implies  the  propo- 

are  the  outgrowth  of  a  varied  and  imcertain  sition  y,*  or  'the  truth  of  x  entails  the  truth   . 

history,  and  do  not  always  suggest  very  clearly  of   y,*     For   example,    if    f  — the    proposititn 

the  meaning  of  the  theorem.)  that  John  Smith  endorsed  this  protested  n(te, 

r.  a^a.     (Principle  of  identity.)  and  g  —  the  proposition  that  he  is  Hable  for  its 

I.  If  amd  only  if  o-<6   and   b-<a,  then  a  — 6.  payment,   then   P'<q.     Here,   as  in   the   logic 

3.  It  o-<fc  and  fc-<c,  then  a-Kc,  {Principle  "f  classes,  the  notaticn  f  —  g  is  used  to  express 
of  the  syllopsm;  see  also  theorems  12  and  ij,  the  double  relation  pHq  and  q^p.  When  *  is 
below.)  any   proposition,    then    p',   or   p  with   a   dash 

4.  a +0  —  3  and  aa  —  o,     {Tautology.)  above   it,    represents   the   proposition   cortra- 

5.  a+afc—o  and  a(a+b)~a.     (Absorption.)  dictory  to  p.  which  is  called  the  negative  of  p. 

6.  a+b''h+a  and  ab—ba.  (Commutative  The  notatieai  pq,  called  the  logical  product  of 
laws.)  p  and  q,  r^resents  a  proposition  the  assertion 

7.  (a  +  6) +c— a  +  {b+c)  and  {a6)c—a(i>c).  of  which  is  equivalent  to  the  simultaneous 
{Associative  laws.)  assertion   of   the   propositions   p   and   q;     and 

8.  o  +  (6c)  — (a  +  b)(a+c)  and  a{b+c)'~  P  +  q-  called  the  logical  sum  of  p  and  q.  repre- 
(a6)+(ac).     (EHstributive  utws.)  sents  a  proposition   the  asserticn   of  whicn  is 

9.  a^a+b  and  o6-<a.     (Simplification.)  equivalent  to  the  alternative  asserticn  of  the 

10.  If  a-<y  and  fiKy  then  o  +  b-<j';  and  if  propositions  ^  and  g.  For  example,  if />•- 'the 
je^  and  x^fe.  then  I'^ai',  testator   was   of   sound   mind,»    ^  — *he  acted 

II.  If  a^bc.  then  a^b  and  a-<c;  and  if  freely,*  and  r— <his  will  is  admitted,*  then 
6+C'<a,  then  6-<a  and  c-<a.  W^f.  since  the  simultaneous  assertion  of  p 

la.  If  a^"!.  then  o  +  t"6  and  ab'^a.  and  q  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  truth  of  r  (or, 

13.  If  a-<b  and  x-^y,  then  o+aKo  +  J"  and  in  the  contrapositive  form  of  the  statement, 
ax^ay.  T'-<p'+if);   it  happens  tbst  in  this  particular 

14.  •Koanda^so.  case  we  have  also  p'+q'«<r' (or  its  equivalent. 
IS-  a+o  — a  and  uoo  —  o.  r^pq),  since  if  either  p  ct  q  ie  false,  the  will 

16.  a  +  os  —  00  andao  — o.  is  disallowed.     Hence   we  may   embody   the 

17.  aa'  —  o  and  0  +  0*  — 00,  (Principle  of  complete  statement  of  the  situaticn  in  the 
contradiction,  o  .'xclusion;  and  principle  of  equations  pg  — r  {or  f" •^q'^-r');  but  it  must 
excluded  middle,  jr  exhaustion,)  he  constantly  borne  m  mind  that  every  such 

18.  If  X ^a  and  x^a',  then  «  — o;  and  it  equation  stands  for  the  simultarecus  esserticn 
oKy  and  a'  -<y,  then  y  —  00.  of  two  statements,  the  ore  a  sufficient  and  the 

19.  (o')'  =  ii.     {Double  negation.)  other  a  necessary  condition, 
ao.  If  a-Kt,  then  y^a'.     (Contraposition.)  Finally,  the  symbol  w 
Ji.  (a  +  6)'  — a'M      and     (a6)'  — o'  +  6'.      (De  to  represent  any  typical 

Morgan's  Theorems.)  -  .    -. 

il.Uax  +  bxf~o.X^mab-o.  _.__._ ,     . , , .,..,     . ._ 

33.  If  {a-f-«){6+jr')  =  w,  then  a+&— «..  as  2  +  1—5.  These  symbols  enable  —  -. 
(Theorems  11  and  ^3  are  other  forms  of  the  express  the  assertion  of  the  truth  or  falsity 
principle  of  the  syllogism.)  of  any  proposition  as  follows:    oc  •<p  is  equiva- 

34.  00^0.      (Postulate  of  existence.)  lent  to  the  assertion   *p  is  true*;    and   i>-<o 
«f     00— o+a'  is   equivalent    to   the   assertion    *p   is   false.* 

—  (a  +  o') (6 +  6')  .  -  .  Obviously  o^r  and  !-<«■    whatever  the  value 

—  a6  +  o(/  +  a'6+a'&'  +  .  ,  ,  of  i;    so  that  the    relations   =0  -^p  and  p^o 

—  n.bc+a'bc  +  a}fe  +  .  .  .  may  be  replaced  by  f—oo   and   p  —  o,  respert. 
'   anJ        o— oa'  — aa'  +  fcd'  — oa'  +  6fc' +«*+ ,  .  .,  ively.     Two   propositions,  p   and    f*.   will    S* 

(Formulie   for   the   complete    development   of  contradictory  when  and  only  when   *  +  *'-■■> 

•o  afd  o.>  widp^— o.'  .—  I 
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If  now  we  proceed  to  give  the  theorems  sidered,    with    their    consequence*,    fonne    a 

which  hold  concerning  the  notions  we  have  mathematical  elgebra,  called  (in  distinctioo 
just  represented  by  oo,  o,  x",  xy,  x+y,  and  trom  the  algebra  of  quantity,  the  algebra  of 
x-<y,  we  shall  find  that  all  the  theorems  complex  numbers,  the  algebra  of  abstract 
1-20  given  in  the  previous  section  for  the  groups,  etc.)  the  oigefcra  o/ Zogic.  The  algebra 
theory  of  classes  bold  also  here,  if  the  symbols  of  logic  bears  the  satrie  relation  to  the  or- 
are  interpreted  according  to  the  theory  of  dinary  algebra  of  quantity  that  tl.e  non- 
propositions.  For  example,  the  theorem:  "If  Euchdean  geometries  bear  to  the  ordinary 
a  class  a  hes  within  the  common  part  of  two  geometry  of  space ;  and  it  has  been  the  analogy 
classes  h  and  C,  then  it  ties  within  b  and  also  between  the  algebra  of  logic  ajid  the  algebra 
within^,"  and  the  theorem:  •  If  a  proposition  of  quantity  that  has  led  to  the  importation 
a  impIii'S  the  simvdtaneous  assertion  of  the  of  several  mathematical  terms  into  the  study 
propositions  b  and  c,  then  it  implies  a  and  also  of  symbolic  locic  (as  •zero,"  *siim,*  'proc- 
implies  6,»  are  each  expressed  by  the  same  uct,*  etc.).  The  study  of  the  algebra  in  this 
s>-mbolic  form,  namelv  (it):  'If  a-<bc,  then  abstract  form  has  brought  out  relations  be- 
o-<6  and  aKi:.*  And  so  for  each  of  the  other  tween  the  propositions  of  io^c  which  mig-ht 
theorems.  This  remarkable  similarity  between  perhaps  otherwise  have  remained  unnoticed, 
the  theory  of  classes  and  the  theory  of  propo-  As  an  example,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  six 
sitions  was  stated  by  Leibniz,  but  was  first  fimdam en tal  notions:  eo,  o,  x',xy,x-\-y,  :i  •<y 
fully  developed  by  Boole.  are  not  independent  of  cne  another,  but  that 

As  a  most  interesting  example  of  the  way  in  all  may  be  defined  in  terms  of  any  one  of  the 

which  compound  propositions  can  be  handled  last  three;    thus,  theorems  13.  16.  17,  and  i? 

by  the  Logic  of  Propositions,  we  mention  Mrs.  may  be  used  as  definitions  of  00 .  o, «',  and   -<  in 

Ladd-Fran kiln's  'inconsistent  triad*:  terms  of   +   and   X;    while  theorems  9  and  10 

/  1.       \fi.i         y,/     _.   •. -,  show  how  afc  and  fl  +  b  can  be  deiined  in  terms 

(a&-oj(6<r-oxa<:^o]-<o,  ^f  ^        Indeed  it  is  hard  to  see  how  questions 

since  this  is  the  form  to  which  all  the  819a  of  the  independence  of  the  fundamentalnotions 

vaUd  syllogisms  (both  universal  and  particular)  could  have  been  discussed  at  all  without  the    , 

can    be    reduced.     By   transposing   the    third  aid    of   the    abstract   algebraic   method.— The 

factor      we     have     the     univeraal     syllogism:  """st   readable   expositicns   of   the   algebra   ol 

(a6-o)(6'£-o)-<(oe-o);   and  by  tranaposing  logic  from  its  mathematical  side  are  given  by 

the  se.Tnd  factor  we  have  the  particular  syllo-  Whitehead   and   Couturat   (see   bibliography), 

gism:   {ab-'o)(,ac,ta)-t.(,b'cr'o)\      the    *incon-  A   searching   inquiry   into   the   naturp   of   the 

sistent  triad»  thus  furnishes  a  perfectly  general  algebra,  and  its  relation  to  other  branches  of 

rule  for  testing  the  vahdity  of  any  syllomsm.  mathematif^s.  was  begim  by  Kejnpe  m    1800. 

TheLogicof  Classes  and  the  Logic  of  Prmo-  and    has    recently    been    earned    farther   by 

sitions  are  included  together  in  the   <Algebra  Royce  (1905). 

of  Logic'  of  Pcirce  and  Schroder;    in  recent        The  Logic  of  Relations. — The  Lope  ot  Rela- 

years,  however,  the  term  *Algebra  of  Logic*  tions,  or  the  Logic  of  Relatives,  was  founded, 

nas  come  to  be  used  in  a  more  mathematical  as    regards    first    principles,    by    De    Morgan 

sense,  which  will  be  explained  in  the  following  ('Trans.    Camb.    Phil.    Soc.,>   voL    10,    1864). 

section.  developed     by     Peirce,     carried     further     by 

The  Algfihra   of  Logic,  strictly  so  called, — If  SchrSder,  and  has  now  met  with  what  is  possi- 

we  define  terms  m  general  to  be  any  objects  bly  a   farther  important   development   in   the' 

of  thought  which  can  be  elements  of  an  asserted  hands  of  Russell  (1903).     We  can  give,  in  this 

relation — whether  simple  terms,  like  classes  or  space,  only  a  cursory  account  of  the  principal 

concepts,   or   compound   terms,    like    prc^osi-  terms  which  are  employed. 

tionfi,  relations  between  propositions,  etc. — we         in  many  inquiries  we  are  concerned  with  the 

may  say  that  the  logic  of  classes  and  the  logic  relation   In   which  some  term   stands  to  seme 

of  propositions  have,  formally,  the  same  fun  other  term;    for  example,  a  number  x  may  be 

damental  notions  to  deal  with,  namely:     (1)  less  than  a  number  y;    a  person  A  may  be  a 

terms,  represented  by  letters  of  the  alphabet;  debtor  of  a  person  if ;  a  circle  M  may  lie  wthin 

ta)   two   special    terms,  o   and   co ;     {3)    three  another   circle   N:     the   noticns   'leES   than,* 

functionsof terms:  negation8(ar'),3umE(a:  +  j'J,  «debtor  of,»    'within, »   are  rtlations.     Every 

and  products  {xy,  or  xXy):   and  (4)  the  primi-  relation  has  a  converse  relation.     For  example, 

tive    relation    between    terms,    cspressed    by  jf  x  is  less  than  y,  then  y  is  greater  than  x: 

x^y,  which   may  itself  (in  its   non-asscrtive  HA  is  a  debtor  of  B,  then  5  is  a  creditor  of 

form)  be  a  term  of  a  compound  propositian;  A;    ii  M  lies  within  N,  then  A'  includes  if. 

moreover,  the  theorems  1—36  are  true  formula  It  is  customary  to  represent  a  relation  by  a 

in   the  one  theory  as  well  as  in  the   other.  capital  letter,  as  R,  and   the  inverse   relation 

The  theorema  1-26  are  therefore  capable  of  by  the  same  letter  with  a  curved  dash  above 

«t  least  two  interpretations:  first,  in  the  j^.  ^^  JJ_  ^hus,  if  R  stands  for  'less  than,* 
theory  of  classes,  and  secondly,  m  the  theory         .  .  v  -j?,.  »^-i  .*, 

of  pr^ositions;   an<J  there  are  doubtless  many  end  ^-3  and  y-5,  ue  have.    xRy  and  jjer. 

Other  theories  also  in  which  these  formal  states.  Again,  jf  R   stands    for   "parent   of,»   R  will 

ments  can   be   given   a   concrete   significance,  stand  for  'child  of.* 

It  therefore  becomes  a  natural  inquirv  to  in.  If  xRy  and  ySx,  then  x  stands  m  a  certain 
vcstigate  this  body  of  theorems  in  tfieir  ab-  relation  to  a,  called  the  relative  prodvei  of  the 
etract  form  (that  is,  without  specifying  any  relations  R  and  5  and  denoted  by  RS.  Thus 
interpretation  for  the  symbols),  to  study  the  if  i^fiy  stands  for  •»  is  brother  of  y,»  and  j;S» 
logical  relations  that  exist  among  them,  and  for  "y  is  father  of  e*  then  xRSi  will  signify- 
to  select  certain  of  them  as  fundamental,  from  •*  is  uncle  of  i»;  or  again ,  fl-K5r  may  mew* 
which  a.'  the  others  can  be  deduced  as  formal  **-  is  an  agent  of  a  landlord  of  z* ;  etc 

The  body  of  theorems  so  con-         If  a  relation  R  is  surfi  that  xRf  alwiff*  !«>• 
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pUeo  yJix,  then  R  ia  called  a.  symmetrieaC  rela-  etc.>  (1883);  C.  Frege,  <B^nffsschnft>  (1879J. 

Uon.     For  example,  the  reUtions  •equal  to,»  E.  MuUer.  <Ueber  die  A!g.  (1.  Logik»   C1900, 

'different  from  »    »spouse  of,»  are  symmet-  1901);     G.    Peano.    'Formuiaire    tie    Math6- 

rical  relations.     If  R  is  such  that  yRx  is  false  niatiqiies>   (1805,- and   later  editions);    E    V. 

whenever  xKy   is  true,    then   R   is   called   an  Huntington,  <Trans.  Amer.  filath.  faoc.    (vol.  5, 

asytnmttrieal  relation;   as  "less  than,»  "father  ii»4);  A.  B.  Kempe,  'Proc,  Lond.  Math.  Soc  > 

of  »    etc.     Relations    Uke    «siBter   of,»    which  (vol.  ai.  1890);  J.  Royce. 'Trans.  Amer.  Math, 

are  neither  symmetrical  nor  asymmetrical,  are  Soc.>   (vol.    6,    1905);     B.    Russell,    'Rev.    de 

call^  simply  not-symmetrical.  Math.'  {vol.   7,  1901),  'Pnnciples  of  Mathe- 

A   relation   R   which   ia   such   that  xRx   for  matics>  (vol.  i,  1903). 
every   value  of  x  is  called  a  reflexive  relation,  Edwabd  V.    Hunungton, 

like   the  relation   of   equality,  or  the  relation  Assistant   Professor   of    Mathematia,   Harvard 
which  we  have  denoted  by  -<  in  the  preceding  Utiiversiiy;   with  thf  cooperation  of 

part  of  this  article  (see  theorems  i  and  2).  Chribtinb  Ladd-Frawkltn 

Again,  if  a  reUtion  R  is  such  that  xRy&nA  Lectttrtr  ai  Johns  Hopkins  UnivirsUj 

yRz    together   always   imply   xR2,   then   R    it 

called    a    tramitive    relation.     For    example,        Log'os  (Greek  A^^'o;,  from  Ae^eo-,  to  speak), 

•less  than,*  •less  than  or  equal  to,»  'ancestor  word,  language,  speech  in  general.     Language 

of,*   etc.,  are  transitive  relations.     The  asym-  being  peculiar  to  man  as  a  reasonable  being,  and 

metrical  tmasitive  relations  are  more  impor-  speech    presupposing'    thought,    logos    ajgnifies 

tant    than   any   other   relations   in   the   exact  reason,  the  faculty  of  tbinkingingenoral.     Thua 

sciences;    for  exanmle,   "less  than,*    'below,*  iogojhas  the  meaning  both  of  thought  and  utter^ 

•before,*  •prior  to,»  are  relations  of  this  type.  ance.     In  Christian  tbeologj'  this  term,  as  used 

The  recent  paper    by  Royce,  however,  shows  jn  certain  passages  of  the  Scriptures,  has  been 

how  the  theory  of  these  asymmetrical  relations  the  source  of  continual  disputes  ever  since  the 

can   be  made  to  depend  on  the   theory   of  a  jdcentury  of  ourera.     ThepSBsage  in  the  Bible 

certain  more  fundamental  symmetrical  relation,  which  gives  rise  to  this  discussion  is  the  opening 

In  conclusion,  we  may  notice  that  the  whole  of  tlas  Gospel  of  St.  John:    •  In  the  beginning 

theory  of  arithmetical  operations,  hke  addition  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and 

.   and  multiplication,  may  be  regarded  as  a  part  the  Word  was  God.     The  same  was  in  the  be.- 

of  tha  theory  of  relations;    for,  as  M.  B6cher  ginning  with  God.     All  things  were  made  by 

has  pointed  out,  instead  of  saying:    'two  num.  him,  and  without  him.  was  not  anything  made 

bers  a  and  b  determine  a  third  number  c,  called  that  was  made,*  etc.     In  the  Greek  text  tha 

their  sum,»  we  mav  say;    *the  three  numbers  expression   here   translated    •Word*    is   logos. 

a,    b,    and    c    satisfy    a    certain    relation,    say  What  is  here  to  be  understood  by  logos,  what  i< 

K(o,  b,  c).'      Relations  of  this  type  are  more  its  eesential  character,  whether  it  is  a  person  of 

complicated  ti.an  those  described  above,  since  the  Deity  or  not,  the  creative  intellect  of  God.  or 

they  hold  not  between  two  terms,  but  between  the  Son,  through  whom  be  created,  or  the  divine 

three  or  more  terms,  truth  which  was  to  bo  revealed,  etc.,  this  ia  not 

Bibliography.— Th^  most  extensive  treatise  the  proper  place  to  examine,  nor  will  our  limits 
on  this  subject  is  E.  Schroder's  'Algebra  der  permit  us  even  to  enitmerate  the  different  opin. 
Logik,'  in  four  volumes,  begun  in  1890;  the  ions  which  have  been  entertained  on  this  inter- 
last  volume  is  being  published  posthumously  esting  point  of  Christian  metaphysics.  We  can 
by  E.  Mailer.  J.  Venn's  'Symbolic  Logic'  rL'fcr  the  reader  to  no  better  source  of  inforrna- 
(1881,  ad  edition  1894)  is  especially  valuable  tion  than  Ncander's  'General  History  of  Chris- 
tor  its  historical  references.  The  forthcoming  tianity  and  the  Church.'  The  generally  received 
'tianuel  de  Logistique,'  by  L.  Couturat.  may  doctrine  of  the  logos  makes  it  a  person  and  n 


be  expected  to  contain  the  clearest  exposition  a  mere  name,  and  maintains  that  the  Word  is 
of  the  whole  subject,  with  an  account  of  the  called  God,  not  by  catachresis,  but  in  the  strict 
most  recent  progress.  A.  N.  Whitehead's  and  rigorous  meaning  of  the  term ;  that  the  most 
'Universal  Algebra'  (180S).  and  L.  Couturat's  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Church  always  taught  the 
'L'Alg^bredelalo^que*  (1005)  treat  the  alge-  divinity  of  the  Word,  and  that  they  derived* 
bra  of  lomc  from  the  mathematical  point  of  th6  idea  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  alone,  and  not 
riew.  J.N.  Keynes,  in  his  'Studies  and  Exer-  from  the  Platonic  philosophy  as  many  have  as- 
rises  in  Formal  Logic*  (1894).  has  developed  serted.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  hela  that  the 
the  subject  without  mathematical  formulation,  Hebrew  conc^tion  of  the  iogos  is  of  mdepen- 
but  in  a  very  useful  way  for  one  who  approaches  dent  origin,  though  it  was  natural  that  in  the 
it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  logician.  New  Testament  the  Greek  word  shouW  be 
Other  references  are  the  following:  <  Opuscules  adopted  to  express  it.  Some  of  the  opinions  of 
et  fragments  infdits  de  Leibniz.'  ed.  L.  Coutu-  niooem  theologians  on  the  meaning  of  tie  logos 
rat  (1905);  J.  H.  Lambert,  <Neues  Organon'  are  as  follows:  It  is  necessary,  some  say.  in 
(1764);  A.  Dc  Morgan,  'Formal  Logic'  (1847);  order  to  understand  the  true  meaning  of  logos, 
G.Boole.'Lawsof  Thought*  (r8j4;  seeabove);  to  begin  with  the  examination  of  Wisdom 
A.  Macfarlane.  'Algebra  of  Logic'  (1879);  (sopkia),  which  was  previously  used  to  express 
W.  E.  Johnson.  'Mind'  (new  series,  vol.  i,  the  same  notion.  (See  the  Book  of  Proverbs, 
189a);  H.  McColl.  'Proc.  Lond.  Math.  Soc'  viii.  1,  seqq.,  and  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  vii.  aa, 
(vol.  9,  1877).  and  later  papers;  C.  S.  Pein:e,  seqq.)  The  poetical  author  of  the  Proverbsdoes 
'Amer.  Toum.  of  Math.*  (vols.  3,  4,  7),  'Proc.  not  imagine  a  person  separate  from  God.  but 
Amer.  Acad,  of  Arts  and  Sci.*  (vols.  7,  ro,  13),  only  an  interior  power  of  God,  because  in  his 
'Memoirs'  of  the  same  (vol.  9).  'Studies  in  time  there  could  De.  no  idea  of  a  being  proceed- 
Logic  by  Members  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni-  ing  from  God,  the  JewB  having  borrowed  this 
vcrsity*  (1883!;  Christine  Ladd,  new  Mrs.  F.  notion  at  a  later  period  froni  the  oriental  doc- 
Franklin.  'Studies  in  Logic, 'etc'  (18B3).  and  trine  of  emanations.  The  author  of  the  Book  of 
Ut«r  papers;  O.  H.  Mitchell.  'Studies  in  Lt^c,  Sirach  (xxiv.  3)  fits!  .heme  'The  Word*  rtotosj 
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LOGWOOD— LOKI 

of  God  as  equivalent  to  •Wisdom*  (sophia),  to  grows  wild,  in  moist  places,  along  the  e . 

signify  the  almi^ty  power  of  God.     The  Word  shores  of  Mexico  and  Central  America.     From 

being  an  act  of  wisdom  gave  rise  to  the  symbol,  its  abundance  in  some  parts  near  the  Bay  of 

John  speats  of  the  logos  in  the  beginning  of  his  Campeachy  it  is  sometimes  called  Catnpeachy- 

Goapel  only,  and  afterward  uses  the  expression  wood.     The    leaves   are    pinnate;     the    flowei-* 

pneuma   ton   Iheou.     From   his   representation,  smaU,    yellowish,     and     disposed    in     axillary 

the  following  positions  have  been  deduced :   the  racemes  at  the  extremity  of  the  usually  spinous 

logos  was  (a)  from  the  beginning  of  all  thing  branches.     The  wood  is  red.  tinged  with  orange 

(comp.  Proverbs  viii.  sa;   Sirach  xxiv.  ^);    (b)  and  black,  so  heavy  as  to  sink  in  water,  and 

from  the  beginning  with  God  (comp.  Sir.  i.   i ;  susceptible  of  receiving  a  good  polish;    and  it 

Wisd.  Sol.  X.   i6;    ii,   14;    Sir.  xxiv.   12).     St.  yields  an  extract  much  used  in  dyeing.     (See 

iohn,  therefore,  says  those  who  thus  interpret  Dyes.)  Though  cultivated  to  some  extent  in 
im,had  the  same  jdea  of  tfie /ogoias  the  apoc-  Jamaica,  the  logwood  of  commerce  is  chiefly 
ryphal  writers;  for  the  circumstance  that  the  obtained  from  Honduras,  where  the  cutting  of 
latter  ascribe  to  the  logos  the  creation  of  all  it  forms  an  extensive  but  unhealthy  branch  of 
things,  while  St.  John  leaves  this  point  unde-  business.  Haiti  and  San  Drmingo  also  pro- 
dded in  his  en  archi  in  (in  the  beginning  was) ,  dnce  much.  The  fineBt  kind  comes  from  Cam- 
does  not  amount  to  a  contradiction.  Others,  peachy,  the  inferior  qualities  from  Honduras 
particularly  the  earlier  commentators,  under-  and  Jamaica,  to  which  island  it  is  not  irdige- 
stand  by  logos  the  Deity  himself,  that  is,  the  nous,  but  where  it  grows  abundantly  since  its 
second  person  of  the  Deity  (according   to  St,  introduction.     In  the  preparation  of  this  wood 

iohn  viii,  58).  But  those  who  adhere  to  the  for  use,  the  trees,  which  are  frcm  90  to  5©  feet 
ormer  opinion  maintain  that  this  is  in  contra-  high,  are  cut  down,  the  bark  and  alburnum  re- 
diction  to  John  xiv.  38;  xii.  49,  50:  v.  ig,  20;  moved,  and  the  hard  centre  parts  cut  up  into 
and  that  he  understood  by /ogoj  only  a  power  of  3-foot-long  logs.  It  is  afterward  hewn  into 
God,  which  was  communicated  to  Jesus,  on  ac-  much  smaller  pieces,  and  ground  or  raaped  to 
count  of  which  he  could  claim  divine  attributes  small  chips.  The  aqueous  extract  iB  muddy 
and  yet  call  the  Father,  as  the  source  of  this  and  of  a  reddish-brown  color.  By  adds  the  red 
power,  greater  than  himself.  Others,  as  Herder,  color  is  made  paler;  by  alkalies  it  is  converted 
Paulus,  Eckermann,  understand  by  logos  the  to  purple.  Salts  of  iron,  aluminum,  and  lead 
Word  of  God,  which,  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  give  precipitates  of  a  blue,  violet,  or  purple 
the  expression  of  the  will  of  God,  is  the  symbol  color.  Logwood  is  chiefly  consumed  in  ayemg 
of  hia  creative  power  (Gen.  i.,  et  acq.).  The  cotton  cloth,  silk,  wool,  and  leather;  by  mor- 
later  Jews  represented  the  divine  omnipotence  dantinp  the  fabric  with  iron,  black  is  prt^uced; 
by  the  Word  of  God.  But  it  is  maintained,  on  with  alumina,  violet  and  lilac;  -witn  copper, 
the  other  hand,  from  the  manner  in  which  John  blue;  and  with  chromium,  a  black  or  green — 
speaks  of  the  logos,  that  he  understood  by  it  the  exact  tint  depending  en  the  composition  of 
not  merely  omnipotence,  but  the  Omnipotent,  the  mordants  and  logwood  liquors,  and  the 
Othersfollowingthe  Fathers  of  theChurch,  par-  mode  of  application.  The  coloring  pcwer  of 
ticularly  Euaebius,  understand  by  logos  an  in-  logwood  dfrpends  chiefly  on  a  crystalline  in- 
dependent substance,  external  from  God,  hke  gredient  caUed  hematoxylin  (q.v.).  In  medi- 
the  MoiM  (intellect)  of  Plato.  But  this  again,  it  cine  both  the  extract  and  the  decoction  of 
is  said,  involves  an  error,  because  Plato  means  logwood  are  used  to  some  extent.  The  former 
oy  nous  only  a  power  of  God.  Still  others,  as  is  prepared  by  exhausting  the  wood  with  boil- 
Mosheim,  Schlegel,  Jerusalem,  declare  with  ing  water,  filtering,  and  evaporating  to  a  thick- 
IreuKua  the  logos  of  St.  John  to  be  identical  ish  syrup;  the  latter  is  the  watery  extract  d 
with  the  loeos  of  the  Gnostics;  but  it  is  ob-  the  wood  along  with  some  cinnamon.  Both  are 
iected  that  John  did  not  conceive  of  a  plurality  used  as  astringents  in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery. 
like  that  in  the  doctrine  of  aons.  Lange  con-  Lohewrrin,  lO'Sn-grln,  the  hero  of  an  old 
Bidered  logos  equivalent  to  the  saphia  of  the  German  puem.  written  in  the  end  of  the  13th 
Old  Testament,  and  that  to  the  logos  cf  Philo,  century  Rilckerfs  edition  (1857)  of  the  poem 
and  as  a  distinct  person  from  God;  but,  say  Jhe  js  the  best.  The  poem  is  a  continuation  of 
othera^opAio  is  not  something  distinct  from  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach's 'Parzival.»  Wagner 
God  Paulus^m  his  Commentary,  also  identifies  made  it  the  subject  of  his  great  opera,  <I*£en- 
the  togoi  of  Philo  with  that  of  St.  John.  But  it  grin' (1S48). 
is  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  John  cannot  be         i  ..        i„.     /      „    r  ,-„„\    »_„„,>„  ,.(,„  i„™..( 

rt?t    M,™™SSl,^,  „™^SI^  TA  '."  l*"!"'.  ""i  «»»•  g«"«'»ny  northwest  Uld  weO, 

».?  .i.,™.?™.?rSSf  V  "  "'"^■'^  f"!;-  to  it!  outlet  in  the  Boy  of  Biseav  below  Nmtes  \ 

?;L"    w„  ^^      Ai-  ?K,^  •     '    J  In  principal  aBuents  on  the  right  .re  the  Al.) 

John ,  I)  would  ,mply  dn.h.m.     Doderlein  and  P  ^;jf      „  ^  „„  ,^»  ,,„  ^,  j,,„ 

Storr  translated  the  word  hgoi  by  rfocJfiJia.  the  vi^ne    Pher   Tndn.   ete      Below  Nantrs    it  is 

^TLl^'}^^r^A  f^^J'2^^^:^^  ^r.i^K'  E^ble.      The  river  is  subject  to  disastrous  in- 

""'°'':S;r.±^'l'^„^^„''^\friTr'o  ^ittf^^d  ""dations.  and,d>kes  (lei^s)  .have  be^  con- 

exienor  or  unerea  gtructed  along  its  course.     It  is  connected  bj 

canals  with  the  Safine,  Seine,  and  Vilaine 

L.off'wood,   the  heart-wood  ot  the  HamaU        Loki,  lo'ks,  in  mythology,  the  god  of  strife 

orv'n"  Cafnprcftiawam,  aleguminrvF  Ine  V  hich  and  syiirit   of  evil.     He  artfully  contrived  th* 
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death    of   Balder,    when    Odin    had    forbidden    ^jl^"-  *"  ^"^  •"  "■  "  *'*'"»  to  the  tag  .nd  th« 
everTthing  that   springs    'from   fire,   air,   earth,  ..  ,j.  T!«t  it  i.  Uwfnl  for  ,«»  deKPo  or  prnbjter 

and    water*    to   injure   him      The   mistletoe   not     lo  preach  tbc  Word  of  God,  without  the  aullioTiix  «r 

beinB  included,  was  made  into  an  arrow,  given  hoemoof  ttie  ApMtoiie  See  or  of  » Othoiic  bUhop  or 

to  the  blind  Hdder,  and  shot  at  random;  but  "'  S^^. "uS  thS'^i'SpoJId  i"i^>i  m»,  >t  will  t-ke 

it   struck  the  beatitiful   Balder  and   killed   him.  hwh^   their   temporal   toodi   from   churckes  hibitiullr 

This  evil  being  was  »ubse<(uently  chained  with  ''^.^""iv  ^  ^,.  r   ,       d  that      riihim 

lo  chains,  and  will  so  continue  till  the  twilight  ,„  ^^^  f„  the  o5eo«»  o(  their  'coratei  detain  them, 

o(    the   gods    appears,    when    he    will    break    his  aod  heito*  tiem  on  others  at  pleaiure,  and  thai  tenanU 

bonds ;    then   will    the   heavens    disappear,   the  "^y.,  ''°"p'  delinquent  l»"*ord»  ••  ■"■"■         .  .      . 

eartb  be  swallowed  up  by  the  sea.  fire  shaU  con-  u^  laUr  of  a^r  h^di?  a^d  not  by^liT      ^ 
aurae   the   elements,   and    even    Odin,    with    all  See  also  Dollards. 

his  kindred  deities,  shall  perish.  *    ,i     ,     ,-,.     j  J-  l  ■ 

,    t__        ,,,       -  ,  ,,.  .  c  LoUardfl,  lol'ardz,  a  name  which  arose  in 

Loknan,  lek-man     a  name  that  figures  in  jhe  Netherlands  in  the  14th  century,  and  which 

Ae   proverbs   and    traditions    of   the    Arabians,  j^^j^     ^■^^^  ^^  ^^  following  century  was  ap- 
Accori^ng  to  tradition    Ljikman    was  a    sciwi      ij^j  somewhat  indiscriminately  as  a  term  of 

from  the  stock  of  Ad.  and  was  once  sent  with  Contempt  to  various  sects  or  fraternities  deemed 

>  caravan  from  Ethiopia  to  Mecca  to  pray  for  heretical  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.     Dif- 

ram  in  a  time  of  grea    drought     Birt  Gods  f^^^  accounts  are  given  of  the  derivation  of 

f^  "lestroyed  the  whole  family  of  Ajd  except  ,he  name.     According  to  one  opinion  the  name 

Lakman,    the    only    righteous    one,    whereupon  ^^^   g^st  applied  to  a   fraternity   formed   about 

the   Creator  of  tlie  world  gave  hira  his  choice  t^e    year    1^    at    Antwerp,    the   members    of 

to  live  as  long  as  the  ^""8  <>f  seven  gazelles,  „hich  devoted  themselves  to  the  care  of  the 

which  lay  in  an  inaccessible  hole  in  a  mountain,  sj^k  and  the  burUl  of  the  dead,  and  were  called 

Should  last,  or  for  a  penod  equal  to  the  lives  Lollards  from  the  Low  German  lolUn  or  iullen. 

of  sev«.    successive    vultures      Lokman   ghose  ja^nmg  to  sing  in  a  low  tone,  from  the  sub- 

tbe    Ust,   and   lived   for   an   almost   inalculablc  ^ned  and  plaintive  dirges  that  they  were  in  the 

length  of  time,    pe  fables  bearmg  the  name  practice   of   singing   while   accompanying  dead 

of  Ukman  were  for  the  first  time  made  known  ^^j^  ^^  (he  grtve     According  to  another  opin- 

to   Europe  through  the  prew  m    1615.     They  ;„„  (he  name  was  first  bestowed  upon  the  iol- 

were  first  publisficd   in  Arabic,  with  a  Utm  ^^^^^  ^f  ^^  ^^^^r  Loilard,  who  preached 

translation,  were  afterward  appended  to  an  Ara-  peculiar  doctrines  both  in   England  anJ  on  the 

bit  grammar,  published  by  Erpemus  at  Leyden,  g^tinent  between   131S  and    1322,  till   in  the 

and  have  sitice  gone  through  many  editions     The  1^(1^^  year  he  was  burned  as  a  heretic.    What- 
most  complete  manuscnpt  of  the  fables  of  Lpk-  ^    ^ave  been  the  origin  of  (he  name,  it 

man  IS  m  the  library  of  the  Vatican,  m  Persiaa  i,,^^^^  ^  ^nown  in  England  about  the  ind 

Lola  Hontcz,     See  Montez,  Lola.  of  the  i4tfa  century,  when  it  was  applied  to  the 

I^Ucb.    See  L^nmsaEM.  followers  of  Wydif.     See  Lollardism. 

LoUardiui),   la^r-dtum,  in  Great  Britain,  .     1^'°".  }^'^°'u?J^  aboriginal  fair-complex- 

the  tenets  of  the    followers   of  John    Wyelit  JOned  people  of  China,  inhabiting  the  Ta-liang- 

The  views  of  Wydif  .mderwent  a  process  of  sh"i  momitamous   country,    lying  between^  the 

developmenl  as  his  resean;hes  and  experience  Yangtse  River  on  the  east  and  the  Kien  ch  ang 

extended,  and  were  by  no  means  the  same  at  ™"«y  °"  the  southwest  in  Sre-ehuen,  and  also 

aU  periods  of  his  life.     In  so  tar  as  they  de-  fc>"«l  »<=attered  on  the  Burmese  and  Tibetan 

parted  from  Roman  Ca*olieism,  they  approached  frontiers.      Thejr   are    divided    into   tribes   goy- 

and,  in  some  cases,  went  beyond  what  subse-  "™«*  ^V  hereditary  chieftains,  and  maintain  aa 

Silently   became   the  doctrine  and   discipline  of  independent  position,  frequently  wamnp;  on  their 

alvinism   or   Puritanism,   commingled   with   an  peaceable  Chmese  neighbors,  and  making  slaves 

antagonistic  clement,  Eraatiaoism.     Among  the  <^  **«"■     T*iey  are  descendants  of  aborigines 

articles  pronounced  "hereticaP  by  an  assembly  *!»  w"?  Anrto  southward  by  the  imm^ra- 

of  ecclesiastical  notables,   convened   in   London  *«»  "°"  increase  of  the  Chinese, 
in  13S3  by  Wm.  Courtnay,  archbishop  of  Cso-  Lonwmi,  ld-m3'm£,  Kongo  Free  State,  a 

terbury.  were  these:  navigable   river   of   Central   Africa   which    rises 

"I.  That  the  anbManoe  of  mMerisI  bread  and  wine  near   Kaiaidi    (Msoa),  and  after  flowing  almost 

dotb  Rmni  in  the  SaoraoMat  of  the  AlUr  after  eon-  parallel   with    the    upper   course   of   tiie    Kango 
•"■jf*"^      «   ■      .            .       .     <■                   ,    .       River,  enters  the  latter  at  Isangui  several  miles 

V"«-^"^"VinEirA%r'?^r?J^S^  below  Stanley  Falls. 

oiraf  J^iJi**!  »  'hiT^uiiJaMii'  SS"i!"»'aiid!  "*""'         Lom'ax,  Lindsay  Lnntford,  American  sol- ' 
"7-  That  it  hath  no  foundation  in  the  Goipcl  that     dier:  b.  Newport,  R.  L.  4  Nov.  1835.     He  Was 
'^li'i ''i'L"^^"^"".;^...      _-*^  .       J  -,     graduated    from    the    United    States    Military  I 

^^';nV^JU^u^^J:L£.r'V^Z%:^t^:^    Academy,  in  1856.  entered  the  3d  cavalry,  btrt 
no  paver  over  the  faithful  of  Cbriat  given  t«  him  bf    later   resigned    from   the   Umted    States  army, 

anj,    nnlcM.    peradventote,    ii    be    Riven   Tiim    by    the     became  a   captain   in   the  Virginia    State  troollS, 

"^That  after   Urtm  VI    aooe  other  ii  to  b>    and  ag  April  1861  was  made  captain  in  the  army 

received  aa  Pope,  but  that   Christendom  tniabt  to  live  of    the    Confederate    States    and    assistant    adju- 

-^-  ... .  ....  ,-.._, ..._  :. —  ,     (.general    to    General    J.    E.    Johnston.     '" 

.  -bruaiy  1863  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  — 

„^  nth   Virginia   cavalry,   in   July   1863  brigadier- 

Amoog   14  articles   adjudged  to   be  «eiro-  general,  and  in  August  1864  major-geoeral.    He 

ncous*   Were  the  following:  commanded   a   bngade   under   Fitzhugh   Lee^a 

"11.  Th»»  K  prelate  or  hiikon  eMoamuaiealtoi  «  division  under  Early,  and  1865  was  made  COBO- 

"leric  who  hath  appealed  to  the^nx  or  the  cDusdfof  mander  of  the  valley  district.    He  took  part  ill 
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at]  die  battles  in  wliick  hia  portion  of  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia  fough^  and  surrendered 
with  Tohnslon  at  Greensboro,  N,  C.  After  the 
War  he  was  employed  in  the  war  records  office 
at  Washington,  D.  C 

Lombard,  iom'bard,  Potor,  aJso  known 
under  his  Latinized  name,  Petrus  Lombahdus, 
Italian  theologian;  b.  Lugelogao,  near  Novara, 
Lombardy,  about  iioo:  d.  Paris  30  Julj;  1164. 
He  was  a  scholar  of  Abclard,  and  traditionally 
the  first  doctor  of  the  University  of  Paris.  He 
then  became  a'  teacher  of  theology,  and  in  HSO, 
bishop  of  Paris.  In  his  '  Sententiarum  Libri 
Quatuor,'  which  became  the  subject  of  almost 
countless  commentaries,  and  until  the  Reforma- 
tion had  almost  classical  authority  among  theo- 
logiatu,  he  plai--d  the  opinions  of  the  Fathers, 
particularly  Au^stine,  in  regard  to  doctrines 
under  certain  titles,  and  then  stated  the  ob- 
jections made  to  them  and  the  answers  given  by 
church    authorities,    but    without    ofTering    any 

iudgnient  of  his  own.  The  name  of  his  work 
as  given  him  the  surname  of  Master  of  Sen- 
tences.   Consult  "Life'  by  Protois  (1881). 

Lombard  Architecture.  See  AKCHiizcruBK. 
Lombard  College,  a  coeducational  institU' 
tion  founded,  in  1851,  in  Galesburg,  II!.,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Universal! Bt&.  In  igio.there 
were  connected  with  the  school  13  iustructorB 
and  120  students.  The  library  contains  about 
8,000  volumes.  It  has  a  preparatory  department 
and  a  classical  department.  The  degree  A.  B. 
is   conferred   on   those  completing  the   classical 

Looibard  Street,  a  short  street  inX-ondon, 
irhich  received  its  name  from  having  been  the 
residence  of  the  Lnmbards,  the  money-lenders 
of  former  times,  whose  usurious  transaetiona 
caused  their  expulsion  from  the  kingdom  in  the 
reign  of  Eliiabetli,  It  is  now  diieflj-  ocqupied 
by  bankers,  and  is  a  place  of  much  importance 
in  the  London  commercial  world.  It  is  the 
English  equivalent  of  Wall  Street 

Lom'bardB,  Longobandi,  or  LaosobarA,  a 
Germanic  or  Teutonic  peopie  who  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Christian  era  were  dwellinB-  on 
the  lower  Elbe.  They  make  little  appearance  in 
history .  till  the  6th  century,  when,  under  their 
king  Alboin,  they  entered  Italy  in  A|trii  56S, 
and,  with  the  help  of  Saxons  and  others,  con- 
quered the  northern  portion,  which  hence  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Lombardy.  From  713  to  744 
the  Lombards  had  a  powerful  king  in  the  person 
of  Liutpraut,  who  extended  hissway^  at  least 
temporarily,  over  the  whcic  of  Italy.  From  that 
time  the  power  of  tlie  Lombards  gradually  de- 
clined, and  finally  Charkmague  captured  Pavia 
after  a  six  months'  siege,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  Lmidnrd  kingdom  i773  or  774),  tdK  last 
monarch  being  Dosideriuc 

Lombard;,  lom'bar-dT,  Italy,  an  ancient 
Ictngdom,  now  a  northern  compartimento  em- 
bracing the  eight  provinces  of  Bergamo,  Brescia, 
Como,  Cremona,  Mantua,  Milan,  Pavia,  and 
Sondrio,  with  an  aggregate  area  of  g,2g7  Mjuare 
miles  and  a  population  in  19OT  of  4,382,728,  or 
460.66  to  the  square  mile.  It  comprises,  that 
fiortion  of  Upper  Italy  which  took  its  name 
from  the  Longobardi  or  Lombards.  (See  Lou< 
BASDs.)  After  die  fall  of  the  Lombard  king- 
dom this  territory  remained  attached  fo  the 
empire  of  Charlemagne  and  his 


843,  when  an  independent  kuigdom  of  Italy 
arose,  out  of  which  m  process  of  lime  a  nmnber 
of  independent  duclueB  and  marquisates  (Fnuli, 
Mantua,  Susa,  etc)  or  republic*  (Venice.  Genoa, 
Milan,  etc.)  were  formed,  W)ien  Austria  ac- 
quired the  duchies  of  Mantua  and  Milan  these 
provinces  were  called  Austrian  Lombardy,  a 
name  which  they  retained  till  Napoleon  formed 
in  J797  out  of  them  and  other  districts  *e 
Cisalpine,  afterward  the  ItaUan  Republic,  and 
at  last,  in  1805,  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  By  the 
Peace  of  Paris.  1814,  and  the  act  of  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  1815,  Austria  received  back  its  old 
Lombard  possessions ;  but  in  con«e§uence  of 
the  war  of  iSjg  was  compelled  to  cede  them 
to  Victor  Emmanud,  king  of  Sardinia,  by  the 
Peace  of  Zurich,  and  in  the  following  ye?r  they 
became  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

Lombok',  East  Indian  Archipelago,  one 
of  the  Lesser  Sunda  islands,  east  of  Java,  be- 
tween Bali  on  the  west  and  Sumbawa  on  the 
east.  Area  3,136  square  miles.  The  island  is 
mountainous  and  of  volcanic  origin._  Between 
the  two  ranges  which  traverse  the  island,  one 
of  them  rising  to  the  height  of  II,8oo  feet,  there 
is  a  plain  fertile  in  rice,  cotton,  maize,  coflee, 
and  tobacco.  The  upper  and  former  ruling 
class  are  Brahmans,  and  the  mass  of  the  people, 
Mohammedans.  The  capital,  Mataram  on  the 
west  coast,  was  bombarded  in  1894  by  a  Dutch 
expedition,  since  when  the  island  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  Dutch  resident.    Pop.  370,000. 

Lombroao.  Ceaare,  Ualian  scientist:  h. 
Verona  1836;  d.  Turin  igog.  In  1862  he 
became  professor  of  p^chiatry  at  Pavia,  and 
later  of  medical  jurispruclence  and  psychiatry 
at  Turin.  He  became  widely  known  throu^ 
his  investigations  of  the  abnormal  human  being, 
and  through  his  tb«orif»  deduced  tiwcefiom; 
theories  which  eucountered  great  opposition  and 
are  not  yet  entirely  accepted,  but  which  formed 
in  pact  the  basis  for  the  prsent  criminal  an- 
thropology. He  published  numerous  work^ 
such  as:  <Tlje  Crimioal*  (1887-gs)  ;  *The  Man 
of  Genius'  (1890;  W  trans.  iSgt) ;  <The 
Anarchists'  (1895)  f  'The  Causes  of,  and  Con- 
test against,  Crime'  (iQOa).  Consult  the  study 
by  Kurella    (1892)- 

Lomond,  Loch,  Idn  lo-mond,  Scotland,  a 
beaotiftil  take  in  the  counties  of  Stirling  and 
Dumbarton.  Its  length  is  about  24  miles;  the 
breadth  at  the  lower  or  southern  end,  7  miles, 
at  the  upper  end  less  than  half  a  mile.  For  14 
miles  from  the  head  the  breadth  does  not  ex- 
ceed i^  miles.  The  lake  is  almost  entirely  sur- 
rounded with  ranges  of  hills;  an^  its  surface 
is  studded  with  numerous  islands.  The  prin- 
cipal hills  are  on  the  eastern  side,  where  a  branch 
of  the  Grampians  culminates  in  Ben  Lomond, 
3,192  feet  high,  on  the  very  border  of  the  lalct 
Through  the  glens  intersecting  the  surround- 
ing hills,  the  drainage  of  the  district  flows  into 
the  lake  by  the  Failoch,  Endrick.  Fruin,  Luss, 
and  Other  streams;  and  the  river  Leven  at  the 
southwestern  extremity  conveys  the  overflow 
to  the  ayde.  The  greatest  depth  is  in  the  oar- 
rower  part  of  the  lake,  where  in  some  parts  it 
reaches  6ao  feet  Fish,  including  talmon.  sal- 
mon-trout, pike,  perch,  eels,  and  powans.  usually 
called  fre^- water  nerrings,  a'e  abundant 
Steamboats  in  connection  with  the  North  British 
and  the  Caledonian  Railwar  vfy  oa  the  loch. 
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London,  Jack,  Atnerian  author:  b.  San 
Frandsco,  Cal.,  la  Jon.  iS^iS.  He  Was  educated 
at  the  University  of  California,  whici  he  left 
to  go  to  the  Klondike  regioa,  and  in  1893  went 
to  sea  before  the  masl.  He  has  tramped 
throughout  Canada  and  the  United  States  for 
sociological  study,'  and  spent  some  time  in  seal 
fishing  in  18^3-  He  has  published;  The  Son 
of  the  Wolf:  Tales  of  the  Far  North*  (1900)  ; 
"The  God  of  his  Fathers'  (1901) ;  'A  Daughter 
of  the  Snows'  (1902);  'The  Children  of  the 
Frost-'-  (1902);  'The  Cruise  of  ihe  Dazzler' 
(igoa)  ;  'The  People  of  the  Abyss'  (igoi)  ; 
'Kempton-Wacc  Letters'  (1903);  'The  Call  of 
the  Wild'  (^903)  ;  'The  Faith  of  Men'  (1904)  ; 
'The  Sea  Wolf  (1904);  'The  Game'  (1905); 
<Tales  of  the  Fish  PatroP  (1905)  ;  <The  Cruisie 
of  the  Snark'  (igii). 

London,  £ng)and.  the  largest  city  in  the 
world,  the  capital  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Irctaitd,  and  of  the  British 
Empire,  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Thames 
River,  about  40  miles  from  its  mouth,  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral 
being  respectively  51°  30'  48"  N.  and  0°  S'  48" 
W.  Modern  London  consists  of  the  city  of 
London  as  the  nucleus,  and  the  ooiupied  sUr- 
roBnding  parts  of  about  lao  square  miles  taken 
from  the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Slurey,  and 
Kent.  In  iBss  the  MetropoKs  Management  Act 
was  passed,  defining  for  sanitary  purposes,  out- 
side the  nucleate  city  of  London  with  673  acres, 
8s  parishes,  the  whole,  including  the  city,  cover- 
ing an  area  of  75.379  acres,  3frf23  acres  bemg 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  33,893  acres  in  Sur- 
rey, and  aa,o64  acres  in  Kent.  By  the  Local 
Government  Act  of  1888  this  area  was  consti- 
tuted the  administrative  county  of  London.  In 
iSgg,  by  the  London  Government  Act  of  that 
year,  the  boundaries  of  the  county  were  Bligbrtly 
altered,  and  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of 
the  city  of  London,  was  divided  into  28  metro- 
politan boroughs,  including  the  city  of  West- 
minster. The  area  of  the  administrative  county 
is  now  74,817  acres,  ■  including  31,652  acres 
formerly  in  Middlesex,  33,101  formerly  in  Sur- 
rey, and  30,064  formerly  in  Kent.  See  Londok 
Cm>5  AND  BubOugbs. 

The  name  London  is  therefore  legtally  and 
properly  applicable  to  the  entire  area  within  the 
county  boundaries.  But  outside  the  county 
litnits  the  urban  aggr^ation  extends,  with 
ntimerous  large  and  connected  towns,  to  15 
miles  around  Charing  Cross.  Thede  are  em- 
braced in  the  boundaries  of  the  metropolitan 
and  city  police  districts  and  constitute  Greater 
London,  bringing  llje  total  area  to  443.419  acres 
with  a  population  (1891)  5.633.806,  (I901) 
0t£8i,4O2,  and  notably  ill  Essex  this  area  is  still 
extending;  pop^  ipto,  estimated,  7,S37it96- 

Ciinuilg, — London  is  one  of  the  healthiest 
of  the  large  cities  of  Europe.  The  death  rate 
per  i.ooo  living  in  1S41-50  was  24.8;  ifiji-iSo, 
237;  1861-70,  24-4;  1871-80,  22.5;  i88i-go,  ao.S; 
tSgi-igto,  Jtj.1.  The  d*ath  pate  for  1904  was 
■6.1  (or,  tnelilding  the  dtaths  of  Londoners  in 
Ihe  meirotiolitan  workhouses,  hospitals,  and 
lunatic  asylums  outsicie  the  county,  16,6),  con- 
siderably  lower  than  the  rate  (18.19)  for  all 
England  ind  Wales.  The  mean  annual  tem- 
perature Is  about  50°  ard  the  general  range  of 
the  thermometer  is  from  20°  to  81° ;  (he  htghest 


TaUe  of  die   metropolitaq  horougtts.   with 
thtir  size  in  acres  and  poi)ulatioo  in  1891  and 
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and  lowest  marking^  being,  for  the  niost  part,, 
in  August  and  January  resptctively.  The 
figures  for  19O4  were:  average  air  temperature 
49°. 8;  maximum  (4  August)  91°;  minimum  (31 
December)  17°.!  The  prevailing  wind  is  the 
southwest,  and  there  are  few  places  in  the  king- 
dom where  less  rain  falls.  In  the  beginning  of 
winter  London  is  occasionally  enveloped  in 
fogs,  whidi  are  especially  dense  in  the!  lower 
parts,  and  greatly  aggravated  by  the  perpetual 
pall  of  smoke-laden  air  overhanging  the  metrop- 
olis. This  pall  is  occasioned  by  the  general 
domestic  and  industrial  use  of  bituminous  coal. 
Even  when  this  smoke-cloud  does  iiot  take  the 
'  utipleasafit  form  of  fogs  it  keeps  the  sunshine 
away  to  quite  a  considerable  ditent,  in  winter 
robbing  London  of  fully  half  the  sunshine  it 
ought  to  enjoy,  and  giving  to  the  melrdpolis  that 
general  gloom  and  begritned  aspect  of  bwildinga 
which  are  so  depressing  to  visitors. 

General  Aipect.  River,  Bridget,  Main  Thor- 
tmghfartt,  etc. — London  staiids  on  alluvial  de- 
posits consisting  of  beds  of  clay  and  grav«l, 
below  Which  is  the  hard  clay  stralum  known  to 
geologists  by  the  name  of  the  "London  clayi"  in 
the  middle  of  ihe  great  chalk  basin  extending 
from  Berkshire  to  the  east  coast.  On  the  north 
bank  of  the  Thaniea,  where  the  principal  part 
of  London  stands,  the  site  rises  gradually  at  the 
rate  of  36  feet  per  mile,  while  on  the  op^site 
bank  the  houses  cover  a  nearly  uniform,  and 
Extensive  flat,  tying  in  some  places  several  feet 
below  the  highest  tides.  Within  the  limits  of 
London  the  Thames  varies  considerably  in 
width.  At  Putney  it  is  550  feet,  at  Batteisca 
g6a  at  Vauxhall  630,  at  WoatminUN  ajS  feet. 
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tt  Waterloo  1,140  feet,  while  it  Blackfriars  it  monument.  Further  extensive  main  dninage 
narrows  down  to  830  feet  At  London  Bridge,  works  are  being  carried  on  which  are  estimated 
h  is  800  Eeet  wide,  and  at  Woolwich  1,470  feet  to  cost  ^4,000,000,  and  extensive  street  improve- 
wide.  The  bridge  farthest  down  the  river  is  menta,  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  are  in  progress. 
Tower  Bridge,  just  below  the  Tower  of  London  In  all  the  districts  of  London,  and  particularly 
— a  bascule  bridge,  which  allows  the  passage  of  in  the  City  and  West  End.  there  has  latterly 
large  vessels.  London  Bridge  connects  the  city  been  great  improvement  in  the  quality  of  archi- 
at  King  William  Street  with  Southwark  at  the  tectural  decoration  and  in  public  buildings,  and 
junction  ofWellington  Street  andTooley  Street,  stone  has  to  a  considerable  extent  replaced 
About  500  yards  further  up  the  river  stands  brick  and  plaster,  though  not  so  far  as  to  change 
Southwark  Bridge,  connecting  the  city  and  the  aspect  of  some  localities.  Though  some  of 
Southwark.  About  half  a  mile  further  west  the'  leading  streets  are  wide,  others  are  narrow 
Blackfriars  Bridge  connects  the  city  at  Bridge  and  irregular.  The  decorative  character  of  the 
Street  with  Southwark  at  Blackfriars  road,  streets  about  Lombard  Street,  and  the  Mansion 
Waterloo  Bridge,  nearly  half  a  mile  above  the  House  in  the  City,  has  been  fostered  by  the 
former,  is  a  granite  structure  of  g  elliptical  spans,  growth  of  numerous  banking  and  'insurance 
and  is  1,240  feet  long  between  the  abutments.  It  companies  while  the  new  office  -^nd  store 
is  perfectly  level,  and  connects  the  Strand  with  buildings  in  various  quarters,  especially  the  one 
the  Waterloo  road.  Westminster  Bridge  crosses  opposite  St.  Mary-le- Strand,  the  hotels  and 
the  river  at  the  north  end  of  the  Houses  of  apartment  houses  on  the  American  steel  stnic- 
Parliament  from  Westminster  to  Lambeth,  ture  plan,  have  added  an  entirely  new  style  of 
Further  up  the  river  Westminster  and  Lapibeth  brick  architecture. 

are  again  connected  by  Lambeth  and  Vauxhall  "The  City'— the  historic  centre  of  London — 
bridges.  The  Chelsea  Suspension  bridge  con-  is  bounded  south  by  the  Thames ;  it .  extends 
nects  Chelsea  and  Pimlico  on  the  north  side  north  to  Charterhouse  Square,  east  to  hiiddlesex 
with  Batlcrsea  to  the  west  of  Batlersea  Park;  Street,  and  west  to  the  New  Law  Courts.  Till 
and  the  Battersea  Bridge  unites  Chelsea  and  TS78  this  last  boundary  was  marked  t^  Tem[de 
Battersea  a  little  further  west.  Putney  Bridge,  Bar,  an  old  gateway  crossing  Fleet  Street  near 
a  magnificent  structure  of  granite,  connects  Ful-  the  Temple;  but  in  that  year  this  structure  was 
ham  and  Putney ;  and  Hammersmith  Bridge,  removed,  and  a  memorial  was  erected  on  the 
the  last  in  London,  connects  Hammersmith  with  site.  The  portion  of  the  City  inside  the  area 
Barnes.  There  are  also  six  railway  bridges  of  the  former  medixval  walls  is  known  as 
across  the  Thames.  One  of  them,  at  Charing  'London  within  the  walls*;  and  all  the  wardt 
Cross,  displaced  the  old  Hungerford  Suspension  are  bounded  by  the  site  of  the  old  walls ;  the 
Bridge,  but  is  provided  with  a  footway  on  one  poriion  outside  extends  irregularly  all  arouitd 
side.  The  two  railway  bridges  at  Pimlico,  and  is  known  aa  "London  without  the  walls." 
.  which  look  like  one,  belong  to  the  London,  Of  the  streets  that  run  through  modem  Lon- 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway  Company,  don  the  most  important  from  west  to  east  i» 
and  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover.  The  that  which  enters  from  Kew  into  Hammersmith, 
latter  company  owns  a  bridge  close  to  Black-  and  passing  through  Kensington,  fcHms  the 
friars  Bridge.  The  new  bridge  at  Vauxhall  is  finest  of  all  the  approaches  to  London.  It 
said  to  be  as  notable  a  combination  of  art  and  stretches  on  through  Brompton,  Kntghtsbridge, 
utility  as  the  famous  Alexander  III.  bridge  in  and  Piccadilly,  past  fashionable  Belgravia,  with 
Paris.  The  once  famous  Thames  tunnel,  two  Kensington  Gardens.  Hyde  Park,  and  Padding- 
miles  below  London  Bridge,  opened  in  1843  as  a  ton  on  the  north,  and  with  Apsley  House  and 
roadway  under  the  river,  now  serves  as  a  rail-  numerous  other  palatial  edifices  facing  the 
way  tannel.  A  subway  under  the  river,  lined  Green  Park,  which  constitutes  its  south  bound- 
with  iron  hoops,  connects  Tower  Hill  and  ary  for  about  half  the  length  of  Piccadilly. 
Tooley  Street,  Southwark,  but  is  not  opened  fo  This  line  is  broken  at  ithc  east  end  of  Pic- 
the  public ;  and  there  is  a  great  tunnel  for  foot-  cadilly,  but  passes  by  Regent  Street  (or  by  the 
passengers  and  vehicles  between  Blackw ell  and  Haymarket)  and  Trafalgar  Square  irUo  the 
East  Greenwich  and  one  for  foot-passengers  Strand,  which  continues  it  farther  east  and 
only  between  the  Isle  of  Dogs  and  Greenwich,  much  nearer  the  river,  and  it  stretches  on  past 
A  tunnel  for  both  vehicular  and  pedestrian  traf-  the  Temple,  along  Fleet  Street,  Ludgate  Hill, 
fic  is  in  course  of  construction  between  Shadwell  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  where  it  runs  into  Can- 
and  Rothcrhithe.  Three  underground  electric  non  Street,  leading  to  the  Tower  on  one  side, 
railways  pass  under  the  river.  There  is  a  free  and  an  the  other  into  Cheapside,-  Poultry,  Lom- 
Steamboat  ferry  between  North  and  South  bard  Street,  Fenchurch  Street,  Aldgate,  and  by 
Woohvich.  Whitechapel  road,  and  Mile-end  road  throu^ 
Since  the  passing  of  the  Metropolis  Manage-  the  congested  poorer  districts  to  the  county 
Blent  Act  of  1855  great  changes  have  been  made  boundary  ac  Bow.  The  next  great  artery 
in  the  condition  of  London.  The  gigantic  opera-  between  the  west  and  east  extends  along  the 
tions  connected  with  the  sewerage  of  London  Uxbridge  road  from  Acton,  entering  the  coun^ 
and  the  embankment  of  the  Thames,  from  boundary  at  Shepherd's  Bush  and  passing 
Blackfriars  to  Chelsea  on  the  north  side,  and  through  Netting  Hiil,  along  Oxford  Street, 
from  Westminster  Brid^  to  Vauxhall  on  the  through  Hdbom  and  Newgate  Street,  where  it 
south,  have  prodnced  great  changes,  while  im-  joins  the  more  south  tine  above  described,  at 
portant  lines  of  streets  have  opened  up  districts  the  west  end  of  Cheapsfde.  Farther  north  is  a 
formerly  almost  inaccessible.  These  operations  third  lino,  extending  from  near  Kensington 
have  also  absorbed  the  former  little  rivers  and  Gardens,  through  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Ter- 
rills,  leaving  only  a  ftjmer,  an  alley,  or  a  street—  race  along  the  Marylebone,  EustOn.  Pentonvitle 
for  example^  Fleet  Street— with  their  name  for  a  road,  to  Islington,  and  thence  bf  the  City  rood 
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to  Finsbury  Sqaare.  Amonff  the  leading  with  the  handsome  offices  of  several  s 
thonni^fares  running  north  and  south  the  companies.  The  Bank  of  England,  in  Thread- 
extreme  west  is  Edgeware  road,  which  enters  needle  Street,  was  built  in  1732-4  and  now  forms 
the  county  a!  Kilburn.  terminating  at  its  south  a  low  flat,  insulated,  irregular  parallelogram 
extremity  in  Oxford  Street,  from  which  it  runs  covering  tour  acres  of  ground.  The  Royal  Ex- 
northwest,  but  communicating  through  Park  change  is  an  extensive  and  ornate  building, 
lane  with  Piccadilly,  a  little  to  the  west  of  having  a  portico  surmounted  by  a  pediment  en- 
whtch,  from  Hyde  Park  Corner  Place,  Gros-  riched  by  sculpture.  It  surrounds  an  open 
venor  Place  leads  <)own  to  Buckingham  Palace  interior  quadrangle,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
road,  from  which  Vauxhall  road  forms  a  con-  marble  statue  of  Queen  Victoria.  In  this  court, 
nectiog  line  with  the  river.  Park  lane  and  which  is  surrounded  by  covered  arcades,  the 
Grosvenor  Place  on  this  line  contain  many  of  meetings  of  the  merchants  on  Change  are  held, 
the  most  select  residences  of  the  aristocracy.  An  equestrian  statue  by  Chantrey  of  the  Duke 
East  of  the  Edgeware  road  Regent  Street  with  of  Wellington  occupies  the  area  in  front  of  the 
Portland  Place,  Tottenham  Court  road  with  huilding.  The  Royal  Exchange,  originally 
Charing  Cross  road,  and  other  connecting  lines  founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  in  1566,  was 
leading  to  Westminster,  Pimlico.  and  Chelsea,  burned  down  in  1666,  rebuilt,  and  ^cain  burned 
Gray's  Ino  road,  and  the  line  of  Chancery  lane,  down  in  1838,  the  present  edi&ce  being  erected 
Farringdon  Street,  etc.,  leading  to  Fleet  Street  on  its  site.  The  exchanges  for  special  purposes 
and  Blackfriars  Bridge,  form  some  of  the  most  arc:  The  Stock  Exchange  in  Capel  Court;  the 
important  communications  in  this  direction.  Coal  Exchange,  Lower  Thames  Street,  a 
Piccadilly  and  Pall  Mall,  running  east  and  west,  sumptuous  though  rather  incongruous  building. 
Bond  Street.  Regent  Street,  and  St.  James'  the  great  hall  of  which  is  circular,  60  feet  in 
Street,  north  and  south,  are  among  the  most  diameter,  and  74  feet  to  the  apex  of  the  glazed 
fashionable  slreets  in  the  West  End,  each  with  dome;  the  Corn  Exchange,  in  Mark  Lane, 
its  own  distinctive  character.  Bond  Street  con-  opened  in  1747,  enlarged  and  partly  rebuilt  in 
tains  the  shops  most  patronized  by  Ihe  aristoc-  1827,  and  now  again  almost  entirely  rebuilt, 
racy:  Regent  Street,  according  to  some  tastes  The  Mansion  House,  the  official  residence  of 
the  handsomest  street  in  London,  is  the  fashion-  the  lord-mayor,  was  built  in  I739-S3-  The 
able  promenade  and  has  some  of  the  finest  shops.  Gaildhall,  at  the  north  end  of  King  Street, 
It  unites  by  Portland  Place  in  the  north  with  Cheapside,.  is  where  the  principal  business  of 
Regefit's  Park  and  Primrose  Hill  Park,  and  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  London  is  con- 
intersects  Oxford  Straet  and  Piccadilly,  and  ducted.  The  civic  banquets  are  given  here.  A 
readies  south  to  Waterloo  Place,  by  which  it  splendid  new  council  chamber  was  completed  in 
communicates  with  St.  James'  Park.  The  1885.  The  hall  itself  is  now  covered  with  a 
greatest  and  moat  picturesque  thoroughfare  in  decorative  open  timber  roof  of  the  Perpen- 
Lcmdon,  not  of  an  exclusive  mercantile  charac-  dicular  Gothic  style ;  the  old  front  has  been 
ter,  is  the  line  of  the  Strand  and  Fleet  Street,  replaced  V   a   new   Gothic   front.     The   hall   is 

The  Thames  Embankments  bekmg  to  the  capable  of  seating  3,000  persons,  and  contains 
modem  features  of  London.  The  Vuloria  Em-  some  monuments  of  ordinary  sculpture;  and  at 
bankment  on  the  north  side  consists  of  a  wide  the  west  end,  raised  on  pedestals,  are  colossal 
roadway,  with  a  granite  retaining  wall,  aur-  figures  of  Gog  and  Magog.  In  1872  a  handsome 
mounted  by  a  parapet  broken  by  pedestals  for  suite  of  rooms  was  added  to  the  Guildhall  for 
lamps.  There  arc  well  contrived  landing-  the  Corporation  Library  and  Museum.  The 
stages  and  recesses,  these  features  of  the  Em-  library  consists  of  upward  of  40,000  volumes. 
banlmeDt  being  rendered  highly  ornamental  by  Of  late  years  some  of  the  city  companies  have 
balustrades,  pedestals  for  sculpture,  etc.  From  remodeled  or  rebuilt  their  halls.  Of  these  the 
the  Temple  to  Charing  Cross  portions  of  land  aothworkers'  Company  have  produced  the  most 
reclaimed  from  the  Thames  have  been  laid  out  elaborate  street  facade,  but  its  confined  situa- 
in  public  gardens.  The  Chelsea  Embenktitent  tion  in  Mincing  Lane  does  not  permit  it  to  be 
extends  from  the  Albert  Suspension  Bridge  seen  to  advantage.  The  Goldsmiths'  Hall  be- 
eastward  past  Chelsea  Hospital.  From  the  fine  hind  the  post-office;  the  Fishmongers'  Hall  near 
building  of  St.  Thomas'  Hospital  next  West-  London  Bridge;  and  the  Ironmongers'  Hall,  in 
minster  Bridge,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  Fenchurch  Street,  are  the  principal  structures. 
extends  the  Albert  Embankment,  continuous  In  the  city  many  old  and  familiar  landmarks 
with  the  old  quay  at  Lambeth.  A  very  valuable  have  been  removed.  The  once  famous  East  . 
improvement  in  the  City  was  the  Holbom  Val-  India  House  in  Leadenhall  Street,  and  the  Ex- 
Icy  Viaduct,  extending  from  Newgate  Street  to  cise  Office  in  Broad  Street,  have  been  replaced 
the  end  of  Hatton  Garden.  Broad  roads  also  by  immense  piles  of  offices;  Doctors'  Commons 
lead  to  the  Central  Meat  Market,  and  to  the  has  been  cleared  away  for  the  new  street  to  the 
lower  level  of  Farringdon  Street,  which  is  Mansion  House;  Sir  C.  Wren's  College  of 
crossed  by  the  viaduct  obliquely,  with  three  Physicians  is  supplanted  by  meaner  buildings; 
Gothic  arches  supported  on  13  hexagonal  the  site  of  the  Steel-yard,  memoraUe  in  the 
columns  of  polished  red  granite.  The  estimated  history  of  dd  London,  is  absorbed  by  the  city 
knglh  of  streets  in  London  is  over  2,000  miles.  terminus    of    the    South    Eastern    railway;    old 

Public  Buildings  in  Ihe  City. — A  number  of  churches  have  been  leveled,  and  old  inns,  hos- 

the  most  important  buildings  are  situated  within  telries.and  streets,  replete  with  great  historic  and 

the  ancient   city.     The  nucleus  of  the  whole  is  literary    associations,    have    disappeared ;    while 

formed  \fn  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Royal  Ex-  outside  the  city  a  whole  region  full  of  good  and 

change,  asd  the  Mansion  Hoose.  which  all  face  bad  memories  has  been  cleared  away  for  the 

toward  an  open  area ;  (he  centre  ,of  bustle  and  new  L^w  Courts ;  the  Statepaper  Office  is  dia- 

tiusiness,  near  the  middle  of  the  ciiy,  adom«d  placed   by   the    Foreign   Office;   Tattcrsall's  U 
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crossed  by  streets ;  chambers  occupy  the  ground  Christopher  Wren.    It  is  360  feet  !oi^,  and  rgs 

of  the  Old  Thatched  House;  and  a  gynmasititn  feet  wide,  within  the   walls.    Here  kings  and 

has  supplanted  the  British  Institution.  queens   have   been   crowited,    from   Edward   the 

The  Tower. — This  celebrated  fortress,  which  Confessor  to  Edward  Vll.,  and  here  many  of 
formed  the  dominating  featnre  of  Norman  them  are  buried,  some  with  and  OtherB  without 
London,  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  monuments.  In  the  south  transept  are  the 
Thames,  immediately  adjoining  the  boundary  of  tombs  and  honorary  monuments  of  great  poets, 
the  city.  Besides  its  use  as  a  fortress  the  Tower  from  Chaucer  down  to  Tennyson,  whence  it  is 
was  the  temporary  residence  of  several  kings  called  "Poets'  Corner,"  and  in  other  parts  are 
and  queens  of  England,  but  is  now  only  used  numerous  sculptured  monuments  to  statesmeo, 
as  a  storage  for  armor  and  as  headquarters  for  warriors,  philosophers,  divines,  patriots,  and 
certain  military  matters.  It  occupies  an  area  eminent  individuals  generally,  many  of  whom 
of  IZ  acres,  enclosed  within  a  wail  surrounded  are  interred  within  its  walls.  Of  the  other 
by  a  ditch,  now  dry,  and  laid  out  as  a  garden,  sacred  edifices  in  London  the  most  remarkable 
On  the  south  side  is  an  archway  called  the  arer  Saint  Bartholomew's  in  West  Smithfield, 
•Traitors'  Gate,*  through  which  state  prisoners  which  consists  of  the  diancel  and  lady-chapel 
were  brought  from  the  river.  The  whole  region  only  of  the  original  church,  and  contains  some 
of  the  Tower  abounds  with  reminiscences  of  beautiful  specimens  of  Norman,  Early  English, 
English  history,  conjured  up  1^  such  names  as  and  later  styles  of  architecture;  Saint 
Raleigh,  Algernon  Sidney.  Anne  Boleyn,  Saviour's  in  Southwark,  now  a  cathedral. 
Catherine  Howard,  etc.  The  most  ancient  part  boasts  of  the  best  Early  English  archi- 
ls the  keep,  now  kno?m  as  the  White  Tower,  tectnre  in  London  in  its  choir  and  lady- 
which  was  erected  about  1078  for  William  the  chapel,  the  principal  portions  of  the  old  church 
Conqueror  by  Fundulph,  bishop  of  Rochester,  which  remain;  Saim  Giles. Cripplegate.  a  beauti- 
It  stands  near  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle,  fill  pre-Reformatioti  church;  Saint  Stephen's, 
around  which  are  placed  several  other  towers,  Walbrook,  the  interior  of  which  is  extremely 
each  having  its  distinctive  name.  The  Tower  fine  and  generally  regarded  as  one  of  Wren's 
contains  the  Wellington  Barracks,  erected  on  the  best  works ;  and  the  Temple  Church,  which  is 
site  of  the  grand  storehouse,  burned  down  in  one  of  the  very  few  round  churches  now  re- 
1841 ;  the  jewel  room,  a  modem  edifice,  in  which  maining  in  England,  and  combines  transiticn 
are  preserved  the  regalia  of  Great  Britain;  the  Norman  architecture  with  Early  English,  the 
horse  arroory.  Queen  Elizabeth's  armory,  and  latter  in  the  choir,  wliich  was  founded  in  Iz4a 
the  Church  of  St.  Peter-ad-Vincula.  Besides  these  there  are  very  few  of  the  older 

Church  Buildingi— Saint  Paul's  Cathedral  churches  left,  among  the  most  interesting  of 
stands  on  the  summit  of  Lndgate  Hill,  on  a  site  which  is  Bow  Church.  Of  the  remainder, 
which  was  formerly  used  for  pagan  worship.  Wren's  churches  are  very  beautiful,  and  perhaps 
and  has  been  occupied  by  a  church  from  early  Saint  Bride's  in  Fleet  Street,  and  Saint  Martin's- 
&xon  limes.  Old  Saint  Paul's,  a  vast  Gothic  in -the -Fields,  may  also  be  specified.  During  the 
building,  was  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  Georgian  period  hideous  specimens  of  archi- 
1666,  and  only  a  few  colinnns  of  the  chapter  tecture  were  erected,  and  these  still  predominate, 
bouse  now  remain  to  view.  The  present  church,  Among  Roman  Catholic  churches  in  London  are 
on  the  same  site,  the  greatest  and  most  conspicu-  Saint  George's  Cathedral,  in  Southwark,  finished 
ous  architectural  ornament  of  London,  planned  in  1848,  and  the  magnificent  new  cathedral  of 
and  carried  out  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  was  ByMintine  architecture  at  Westminster,  with  an 
begun  in  1675,  and  completed  in  i?io.  It  is  510  imposing  campanile  300  feet  high.  The  largest 
feet  in  length  from  east  to  west,  while  the  tran-  arch  over  any  known  church  doorway  admits 
sepi  is  250  feet  long,  exclusive  of  the  semi-  10,000  worshippers  to  ample  accommodation 
circular  portico  at  each  end;  the  breadth  of  the  tmder  a  central  dome  lao  feet  high.  The  plan 
west  front  is  180  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  dispenses  with  stained-glass  windows,— a  wise 
walls  no  feet.  The  building  Is  crowned  with  arrangement  Jn  dark  London.  Twenty^-nine 
an  immense  dome,  surmounted  by  a  lantern  with  marble  columns  support  aisles,  galleries,  and 
ball  and  cross,  the  height  of  the  latter  being  404  arches  of  transepts,  with  bases  of  Norwegian 
feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  built  of  Portland  granite  and  capitals  of  white  Carrara  elaborately 
stone,  and  cost  f747.954.  which  was  paid  by  carved.  Many  of  the  Nonconformist  churches 
levying  a  tax  on  coal.  The  interior  has  been  are  handsome  strnctures.  Among  the  finest  of 
.  decorated  at  great  cost  by  voluntary  means,  ac-  them  are  the  City  Temple  on  the  Viaduct 
cording  to  the  original  intentions  of  Wren,  opened  in  1874;  Christ-church  in  Westminster 
Among  the  monuments  it  contains  are  those  of  Bridge  road ;  the  Apostolic  (or  Irvingite) 
Wellington,  Nelson,  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  Sir  chnrch  in  Gordon  Square:  and  the  Tabemade, 
John  Moore,  Dr.  Johnson,  Howard.  Sir  Joshua  Newington  Butts ;  while  the  site  of  the  former 
Reynolds,  and  eminent  men  of  more  modern  Royal  Aquarium  at  Westminster  is  to  be  oc- 
times.  Near  together,  under  the  centre  of  the  cupied  by  a  mammoth  connectional  building, 
dome,  lie  interred  Lord  Nelson  and  the  Duke  built  by  the  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
of  Wellington.  Westminster  Abbey,  one  of  the  The  Houses  of  Parliament. — These  consist  of 
finest  specimens  of  the  Pointed  style  in  Great  the  House  of  Peers  and  the  House  of  Corn- 
Britain,  dates  from  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  mons,  with  the  connected  apartments  and 
and  Edward  I.,  when  it  was  erected  on  the  site  offices,«the  whole  practically  forming  one  stroc- 
of  the  Saxon  minster  founded  by  Sebert.  The  ture.  It  is  a  highly  decorated  Structure  in  the 
beautiful  chapel  at  the  east  end  was  added  by  Tudor  Gothic  style,  after  designs  by  Sir  Charles 
Henry  VII.,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  iSth  Barry,  It  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
century  the  upper  parts  of  the  two  towers  at  Thames,  between  the  river  and  Westminster 
the  west  end  were  erected  from  designs  of  Sir  Abbey,  and  extends  over  an  area  of  about  8 
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acres.  The  fagade  which  overlooks  the  river  is 
900  feet  in  length.  The  walls  are  of  brick,  faced 
externally  with  magnesian  limestDpe,  and  the 
whole  edifice  is  separted  from  the  river  by  a 
terrace  of  Aberdeen  granite.  It  is  paneled  with 
rich  tracery,  and  profusely  decorated  with 
statues  and  shields  of  arms  of  the  kings  and 
queens  of  England  from  the  Conquest  to  the 
present  time.  In  the  southwest  angle  is  the 
Victoria  Tower,  supported  on  four  pointed 
arches  60  feet  in  height ;  it  is  75  feet  square  and 
340  feet  in  height.  There  is  also  a  tower  in  the 
centre,  300  feet  high  by  60  feet,  surmounted  by 
a  lantern ;  and  the  clock  lower,  at  the  north  end 
of  the  edifice,  with  its  richly  decorated  spire, 
rises  320  feet.  The  House  of  Peers  is  an  apart- 
ment 97  feet  long,  54  feet  wide,  and  45  feet 
high ;  magnificently  decorated  throughout  with 
carved  oak  paneling,  a  profusion  oE  gilding, 
paintings  in  fresco,  and  richly  stained  glass  win- 
dows. The  House  of  Commons  is  a  somewhat 
smaller  apartment,  fitted  up  in  a  much  plainer 
style.  Paintings  in  fresco  and  the  water-glass 
medium,  and  statues  of  great  statesmen  have 
been  added  to  the  internal  decorations;  and  a 
statue  of  the  architect  has  been  placed  on  the 
staircase  leading  up  to  the  committee  rooms. 
Westminster  Hall,  the  most  magnificent  hall  in 
the  kingdom.  29°  feet  long,  was  built  by  William 
Rufus  and  improved  by  Richard  II.  The  hall 
is  not  now  used  except  as  a  members'  entrance 
to  the  House  of  Commons. 

Palaces. — Saint  James',  erected  by  Henry 
VIII.,  from  a  design  by  Holbein,  at  the  foot  of 
Saint  James'  Street,  is  an  irregular  and  pictur- 
esque brick  building.  It  is  well  adapted  in- 
temally  for  royal  levees  and  drawing  rooms, 
which  are  held  here  during  the  fashionable 
season.  Buckingham  Palace,  facing  the  west  end 
of  Saint  /ames'  Park,  was  built  by  George  IV., 
and  consists,  since  the  erection  of  the  east  front, 
of  a  quadrangular  range  of  buildings.  In  the 
gallery,  which  is  160  feet  long,  are  some  good 
pictures.  The  king  resides  here  occasionally  in 
the  spring  and  summer.  Whitehall — the  Ban- 
queting House — designed  by  Inigo  Jones  in  the 
Paladian  style,  is  the  only  remnant  of  the 
ancient  palace  of  Whitehall ;  the  ceiling,  painted 
by  Rubens,  is  the  most  extensive  work  of  that 
artist  existing  in  the  country,  Kensington 
Palace,  in  Kensington  Gardens,  is  a  brick 
building  of  the  Jacobean  period,  and  was 
the    public    by    " 


shortly    before    her    death. 


the 


the  Surrey  side  of  the  river,  opposite  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  has  been  for  many  centuries  the 
residence  of  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury.  It 
is  a  brick  edifice,  and  comprises  a  great  variety 
of  styles  in  architecture,  from  Early  English 
downward,  and  contains  a  library  of  30,000 
volumes.  Fulhanj  Palace,  the  residence  of  the 
bishops  of  London,  is  a  building  of  no  archi- 
tectural pretension.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  Thames,  and  at  one  time  had  extensive  and 
well -timbered  grounds.  Greenwich  Palace, 
once  the  home  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  sover- 
eigns, is  a  stone  building  of  considerable  beauty, 
now  used  as  a  training  school  for  the  navy. 
Eltham  Palace,  once  a  residence  of  Henry  VIII., 
is  now  a  picturesque  and  well-preserved  ruin. 
Govimmtnt     £}&».— These     are     mostly 
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situated  in  and  near  Whitehall,  The  Treasury, 
Home  Office,  and  Education  Department  occupy 
one  range  of  buildings,  which  have  been  im- 
proved by  a  uniform  and  handsome  facade.  The 
India  Office  and  the  Local  Government  Board 
face  Saint  James'  Park.  The  Horse  Guards, 
which  are  somewhat  nearer  Charing  Cross,  have 
little  to  admire  in  their  external  appearance. 
but  opposite,  and  next  to  the  Banquet  Hall  of 
the  old  Whitehall  Palace,  from  the  window  of 
which  Charles  I.  stepped  to  his  execution,  rises 
the  New  War  Office,  and  farther  on  the  New 
Admiralty  Office.  An  extensive  pile  of  govern- 
ment offices,  for  the  Foreign  Office  and  the 
Colonial  Office,  has  been  erected  in  Downing 
Street.  The  style  is  Italian  and  the  building 
exhibits  a  large  amount  of  decorative  detail,  part 
of  it  in  red  and  other  colored  marbles  and 
granites.  Some  of  the  public  offices  are  in 
Somerset  House,  once  a  royal  palace  of  Charles 
II.  It  has  a  spacious  and  handsome  quad- 
rangle, finished  in  1782.  from  designs  by  Sir  W, 
Chambers;  its  north  fagade.  200  feet  in  length, 
faces  the  Strand ;  and  its  south  front,  800  feet 
long,  overlooks  the  river.  The  Post-Office,  near 
Saint  Paul's,  is  a  spacious  and  handsome  build- 
ing. It  is  390  feet  long.  130  feet  wide,  and  64 
feet  high.  Its  fagade,  which  is  toward  Saint 
Marti n's-le- Grand,  has  three  Ionic  porticoes.  A 
supplemental  building  tor  telegraph  and  other 
business  occupies  the  opposite  side  of  Saint 
Ma rtin's-le- Grand.  The  Mint,  a  stone  building 
of  the  ordinary  Georgian  architecture,  finished 
in  j8io,  stands  on  Tower  Hill,  and  occupies 
about  10,000  square  yards.  The  royal  arsenal 
and  dockyard  for  military  stores  is  at  Woolwich. 
Courts  of  Law, — London  is  the  seat  of  the 
supreme  courts  of  the  kingdom.  Several  of 
these  were  long  accommodated  at  Westminster 
Hall,  but  in  1883  were  removed  to  the  New  Law 
Courts  at  the  junction  of  the  Strand  and  Fleet 
Street.  This  great  building  occupies  an  area  of 
nearly  four  acres.  It  is  of  a  somewhat  heavy 
medieval  character,  a  large  western  tower  being 
its  chief  feature.  The  Old  Bailey,  adjoining  the 
famous  Newgate  Prison,  has,  with  the  latter, 
been  demolished  to  make  way  for  the  palatial 
Sessions  House  of  the  City  of  London.  It  is 
the  central  criminal  court  for  the  trial  of 
prisoners  who  have  committed  serious  offenses 
in  the  metropolitan  district.  One  or  more  of 
the  judges  of  the  law  courts  sit  here  also  in  the 
old  court,  while  the  new  court  is  presided  over 
by  the  recorder  and  common  sergeant  of  the 
City  of  Ixindon.  There  are  numerous  county 
courts  within  London  for  the  trial  of  small  debt 
cases.  Besides  the  above  there  are  also  the 
Clerkenwell  Session  House;  the  city  police 
courts,  which  are  held  at  the  Mansion  House 
and  Guildhall,  and  are  presided  over  by  the  lord- 
mayor  and  one  of  the  aldermen ;  and  numerous 
police  courts,  each  of  which  is  presided  over  by 
a  barrister  of  at  least  seven  years'  standing. 
The  Inns  of  Court,  as  they  are  called,  are  four, 
the  Inner  Temple,  Middle  Temple,  Lincob's 
Inn,  and  Gray's  Inn.  Every  law  student,  before 
he  can  be  called  to  the  bar,  has  to  be  entered  as 
a  member  of  one  of  these  inns,  and  to  dine  a 
certain  number  of  times  in  the  common  hall. 
The  Inner  and  Middle  Temple  are  close  to  Tem- 
ple Bar,  between  Fleet  Street  and  the  river.  The 
roof  of  Middle  Temple  Hall,  built  in  1573,  is  con- 
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sidered  the  best  specimen  of  Elizabethan  archi-  names  are  not  so  familiar  as  those  just  named, 

lecture   in   London,    Lincoln's   Inn   is  situated  Local  theatres  have  been  built  in  many  of  the 

between  Chancery  Lane  and  the  extensive  square  outlying  parts  of  London.    Saint  James"  Hall.re- 

called    Lincoln's    Inn    Fields,    now    open    as    a  raarkable   almost   entirely    for    its   interior   and 

public  garden.     A  handsome  hall  and  library  in  chiefly   devoted  to  musical  enlerlainments  of  a 

the  Tudor  style,  from  the  designs  of  Hardwick,  high  class,  has  recently  been  demolished.    The 

have  been  erected  in  the  gardens.     Gray's  Inn  Queen's  Hall  in  Portland  Place,  and  the  Albert 

stands    on    the    north    side    of    Holborn.      The  Hall   at   Kensington,   are   devoted   lo  high-class 

other  *Inns."  Staple  Inn,  Nev^  Inn,  Sergeant's  music.      Hanover    Square    Rooms    were    once 

Inn,  are  now  in  private  hands  and  not  connected  famous  as  concert  rooms.     Exeter  Hall,   in  the 

with  the  law.  Strand,  is  occupied  by  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 

Ctubs. — Many  of  these  establishments,  hav-  tian  Association,  and  is  used  also  for  the  annual 
ing  most  elaborate  and  ornate  buildings,  are  May  meetings  of  the  different  religious  societies, 
among  the  principal  architectural  features  of  The  Freemasons'  Hall  in  Great  Queen  Street,  is 
West  London,  They  are  situated  chiefly  in  and  well  known,  and  Olympia,  at  West  Kensington, 
near  Fall  Mall  and  vie  with  each  other  in  is  a  large  and  imposing  hall  in  an  extensive 
elegance  and  luxury.  The  principal  are;  the  area.  The  Congregational  Memorial  Hall,  and 
Athenicum,  possessed  of  a  fine  library,  and  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  the  largest 
having  a  great  many  artists  and  men  of  science  covered  area  in  London,  are  also  important 
and  letters  among  its  members ;  the  Army  and  buildings  of  this  kind.  The  Empire  and  the 
Navy,  the  United  Service,  the  Guards',  and  Alhambra  in  Leicester  Square  are  the  chief  of 
the  Junior  United  Service;  the  Carlton,  the  numerous  music  halls  in  London, 
great  Tory  Club,  standing  side  by  side  with  the  Markets.— Thtst  are  numerous,  but  have 
Reform  Club  in  Pall  Mall,  the  former  number-  generally  little  lo  attract  either  in  external 
ing  i,8oo  and  the  latter  1.400  members;  the  beauty  or  in  internal  arrangement.  The  princi- 
Junior  Carlton;  the  Oriental;  the  Travelers';  pal  ones  are:  Billingsgate  for  fish;  the  Borough 
Brooks,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  clubs;  White's,  Market,  Soulhwark,  and  the  famous  Covent 
a  still  older  club,  much  frequented  by  the  Con-  Garden  for  vegetables,  fruit,  flowers,  and  plants; 
servative  nobility ;  the  Conservative ;  the  Devon-  Lcadcnhall  for  poultry,  game,  etc, ;  Deptford  for 
shire;  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  the  Garrick,  foreign  cattle;  Smithfield  for  fresh  meat, 
frequented  by  lovers  of  the  drama ;  and  four  poultry,  and  fish ;  the  Islington  cattle  market,  in 
political  clubs,  which  have  the  largest  numbers  the  Caledonian  road.  The  Spitalfields  market 
of  members,  the  Constitutional  having  6,500,  the  and  the  Woolwich  market,  for  vegetable  prod- 
National  Liberal  7,000,  the  Junior  Conservative  ucls,  are  included  in  the  public  markets.  But 
5,500.  and  the  Junior  Constitutional  5.000,  London  is  inadequately  provided.     The  city  cor- 

Ho/ett,— The  Grand  Hotel,  Trafalgar  Square,  poration  owns  all  the  largest  markets,  and  exer- 

occupying  part  of  the  site  of  old  Northumber-  cjses    charter    rights    to    prevent    others    being 

land  House ;  the  Victoria  Hotel  and  Hotel  Metro-  erected.     The   result   is   that   all   retail   markets 

pole    in    Northumberland    Avenue;    the    Hotel  are  in  the  hands  of  costermongers, 

Cecil   in  the   Strand;   the    Savoy   Hotel   on   the  Museums,   Galleries,   Libraries.— The   British 

Embankment ;   the  Carlton  Hotel   at  the  corner  Museum  Cq.v.),  founded  in  1753,  in  Great  Rus- 

of  the  Haymarket ;  the  Russell  Hotel,  occupying  sell   Street,  is  a  spacious   and  imposing  edifice, 

the   greater    part    of   the   east    side    of    Russell  with    a    classical    facade   and    sculpture    in    the 

Square,    recently    built;    and    De    Keyser's    im-  pediment,  built  between  1823  and  1857,     It  con- 

mense  hotel  at  Blackfriars,  are  the  most  im-  tains  an  immense   collection   of  books,   manu- 

portant   and  attractive.     There  are  large  hotels  scripts,  engravings,  drawings,   sculptures,  coins, 

at  Charing  Cross  and  Cannon  Street  in  connec-  minerals,     stuffed     animals,     fossils,     preserved 

tion    with    the    South    Eastern    railway,    at    St.  plants,    etc,    and    a    magnificent    collection    of 

Pancras   in   connection   with   the   Midland   rail-  ethnographical      objects,      Egyptian,      Assyrian, 

way,  the  last  named  being  the  largest  and  one  of  Etruscan,  Greek,  and  other  antiquities.     An  ex- 

the  handsomest  in  London;  and  at  Marylebone  tensive  building  (about  650  feet  long)   has  been 

in   connection   with   the  Great  Central   railway,  erected  in  the  South  Kensington  quarter  for  the 

Also  associated    with    railways   are    the   Great  accommodation    of  the   natural   history   collec- 

Western     Hotel     at    Paddington;     the     Great  tions.    The  museum  of  the   Royal   College  of 

Northern  Hotel  in  King's  Cross;  the  Grosvenor  Surgeons,   on   the   south   side   of   Lincoln's   Inn 

Hotel   at   Pimlico,     Other   large   hotels   are   the  Fields,   a   rather  handsome  building,  contains  a 

Langham    Hotel,    Portland    Place;    the    West-  magnificent  collection  of  human  skulls  from  all 

minster    Palace    Hotel   in   Victoria    Street ;   the  parts  of  the  world,  and  many  curious  surgical 

Salisbury    Hotel,     in     Salisbury     Square,   Fleet  preparations.    'The  Sloane  Museum,  on  the  north 

Street;  the  First  Avenue  near  Gray's  Inn;  and  side  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  possesses  many 

the  famous  Ship  Hotel  at  Greenwich.  valuable   objects,   consisting  of  books,    paint- 

Theatres,  Public  Halls,  etc. — The  principal  ings,  prints,  MSS.,  drawings,  maps,  models, 
theatres  are  Covent  Garden  (the  Royal  Opera  plans,  etc.  The  Dulwich  College  gallery  con- 
House),  opened  in  1858;  His  Majesty's,  the  tains  many  interesting  pictures  left  by  Alleyne, 
historic  Drury  Lane,  the  Haymarket,  the  a  contemporary  actor  of  Shakespeare's  age. 
Strand,  the  Adelphi,  the  Surrey,  the  Gaiety  The  great  South  Kensington  or  Victoria  and 
(recently  demoHshed  and  rebuilt),  the  Vaude-  Albert  Museum  contains  most  valuable  collec- 
vilic,  Saint  James',  the  Savoy,  the  Avenue,  the  tions,  carefully  arranged  for  purposes  of  in- 
Comedy,  Criterion.  Terry's,  the  Lyric,  the  Gar-  struction.  in  connection  with  which  arc  the 
rick,  the  ShaftesDary,  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Schools  and  headquarters  of  the  E)epartment  of 
Prince  of  Wales,  Wyndham's,  and  the  Court.  Science  and  Art.  Museums  have  also  been  es- 
There    are    also    many    new    erections,    whose  tablished  at  Bethnal  Grecri  and  in  South  and 
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North    London,    and    quite    recently    Hertford  ported  by  the  London  county  council,  who  have 

House,  with  its  priceless  art  treasures,  the  gift  also  established  a  system  of  county  scholarships 

of    Sir    Richard    Wallace,    and    the    Horninian  for   students. 

Museum  at  Forest  Hill,  the  gift  of  the  late  Mr.  ScienHRc  Associations,  etc. — Associations  for 

F.  J.  Horniman.  have  been  added  to  the  London  promoting  science,  art,  learning,  etc..  are  cxceed- 

museums.    The  chief  picture  gallery  in  London  ingly    numerous.      The    chief    are    the     Royal 

is  the   National   Gallery,   on   the   north   side  of  Society,  Burlington  House,  founded  in  1660;  the 

Trafalgar     Square.      It     contains     about     1,200  Society   of   Antiquaries,   in   the   same   building, 

paintings,  acquired  partly  from  donations,  partly  originally  founded  in  1572;  the  Royal  Academy 

by  purchase.    The  National  Portrait  Gallery  is  (of  painting,  etc.),  in  Trafalgar  Square,  founded 

a  collection  of  over  1,100  portraits,  busts,  and  in    1768;    the    Royal    College    of    Physicians, 

medallions,   brought   together    since    1858.     For  founded  by  Linacre,  physician  to  Henry  VIH., 

this  collection  a  new  building  beside  the  Na-  in   1518;  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons;  the 

tional    Gallery    has    been    provided    by    private  Royal     Geographical     Society,     with     a     choice 

munificence;   and  the  Tate  Gallery  of  British  geographical    library    and    large    collection    of 

Art,   on   the   Thames    Embankment,    has   been  maps;  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers;  the 

similarly  acquired.     The  Royal   Albert   Hall  of  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  possessing 

An&  and  Sciences,  a  memorial  to  the  late  prince  a  good  library  of  architectural  works ;  the  Royal 

consort,  is  a  huge  building  between  the  Horti-  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  established  in  1799; 

cultural  Gardens  and  Kensington  road.     It  was  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  which  possesses 

erected    for   the    purposes   of    science    and   art,  the  botanic  gardens  in   Regent's   Park,  as  also 

musical    performances,    exhibitions,    etc.      It    is  at  South  Kensington  and  at  Chiswick ;  the  Royal 

chiefly  Tised  for  concerts  and  is  capable  of  ac-  Astronomical      Society;      the      Royal      Asiatic 

commodating  an  audience  of  8,000,  while  the  Society;  the  British  Association;  the  Zoological 

orchestra  itself  accommodates  1,000  performers.  Society,  with  its  collection  of  animals  in  Regent's 

The  building  also  contains  a  picture  galleo-.     In  Park;  the  Geological  Society,  and  the  Anthro- 

Hyde  Park,  immediately  opposite  this  building,  pological  Institute, 

is  the  Albert  Memorial.  The  north  wing  of  Bur-  Hospitals  and  Charitable  Insliluiiotts. — Be- 
lington  House,  Piccadilly,  has  been  granted  to  sides  the  three  great  endowed  hospitals  r  Saint 
the  Royal  Academy  and  a  suite  of  rooms  built  Bartholomew's,  in  West  Smithfield;  Guy's, 
in  the  rear  of  it  for  exhibitions.  The  east  and  Southwark;  and  Saint  Thomas,  Lambeth,  oc- 
west  wings  of  Burlington  House  are  occupied  cupying  a  large  and  splendid  range  of  buildings 
by  various  learned  societies,  the  Royal  Society,  on  the  Thames  Embankment  opposite  the 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  others.  Near  Houses  of  Parliament;  there  are  the  London 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  and  the  Albert  Hospital,  Saint  George's  Hospital,  the  Middle- 
Hall  is  the  splendid  block  of  buildings  of  the  sex  Hospital,  Westminster  Hospital,  Charing 
Imperial  Institute,  with  its  various  permanent  Cross  Hospital,  King's  College  Hospital,  Uni- 
coUections,  and  exhibitions,  and  institutions,  versity  College  Hospital,  Saint  Mary's  Hospital, 
Besides  the  British  Museum  library  the  chief  and  Royal  Free  Hospital,  all  with  medical 
libraries  are  Lambeth  Palace  library,  the  Guild-  schools  attached.  Other  general  hospitals  are: 
hall  library,  Sion  College  library,  the  London  The  Great  Northern  Hospital,  the  West  London 
hbrary  (subscription),  London  Institute  library.  Hospital,  and  (he  Metropolitan  Hospital;  be- 
and  in  addition  targe  circulating  libraries  and  sides  the  German  Hospital,  Dalston ;  hospitals 
many  free  public  libraries  supported  by  taxes.  for  special  diseases,  as  consumption,  fever,  can- 
Educalional  Institutions. — At  the  head  of  cer;  hospitals  for  women,  for  children!  etc 
these  stands  the  London  University  (q.v.),  Bethlehem  Hospital  (Bedlam),  in  Saint  George's 
which  promises  to  become  the  foremost  scien-  Fields,  south  of  the  river,  is  the  chief  hospital 
tific  university  in  the  kingdom.  Other  institu-  for  lunatics;  Saint  Luke's  Hospital  is  also  for 
tions  are  denominational  colleges  for  theology  insane  patients.  The  Foundling  Hospital  (see 
(in  some  combined  with  general  education),  Foundunc)  is  rather  an  asylum  for  illegitimate 
the  Royal  Naval  College,  Greenwich ;  the  Royal  children  generally  than  a  hospital  for  found- 
Military  Academy,  Woolwich;  the  Royal  Col-  lings.  Chelsea  Hospital  and  Greenwich  Hos- 
lege  of  Science;  the  medical  schools  attached  to  pital  are  institutions  by  themselves. 
the  hospitals;  Royal  Academy  of  Music;  Royal  Prijonj.— There  are  altogether  about  a  dozen 
College  of  Music;  Trinity  College,  chiefly  for  criminal  prisons.  The  most  celebrated  of 
music;  several  colleges  for  ladies,  etc.  Among  these,  Newgate,  near  Saint  Sepulchre's  Church, 
the  grammar  and  secondary  schools  are  Saint  a  gloomy  and  massive  strticture,  the  scene  of  a 
Pauls  School,  founded  in  1509,  which  provides  great  many  executions,  was  pulled  down  in 
a  free  education  for  153  boys,  with  scholarships  1903.  Millbank  penitentiary,  or  prison,  an  im- 
to  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  the  Merchant  Tay-  jnense  brick  edifice  with  external  walls  enclos- 
lors';  Westminster  School,  founded  by  Queen  ing  upward  of  16  acres  has  been  demolished,  and 
Elizabeth  in  1560;  University  College  School,  the  site  utilized  partly  for  workmen's  dwellings. 
King's  College  School,  City  of  London  School,  and  partly  for  the  Tate  picture  gallery.  The 
Mercers'  School,  and  schools  of  the  several  chief  existing  prisons  are  the  Wandsworth 
Other  city  companies.  Besides  the  above  and  prison,  Holloway  prison  (for  females)  ;  the 
numberless  private  schools,  there  arc  the  City  model  prison,  Pentonville,  containing  i.ooo  cells, 
and  guild  institutions  for  technical  education,  in  which  the  inmates  are  taught  useful  trades; 
many  high  schools  for  girls,  many  free  schools,  Wormwood  Scrubs  prison,  a  large  Injilding 
numerous  schools  of  the  National  Society,  and  standing  on  the  borders  of  London, 
more  tlian  500  schools  of  the  London  county          Squares      and      Public      Monuments.— The 


with  shrubbery.  Among  them  are :  Saint  James' 
Square,  north  of  Pall  Mall;  Eaton,  Belgrave 
(lO  acres),  Grosvenor,  Portman,  Cavendisb 
Squares,  all  in  the  West  End;  Russell  Square 
( 10  acres),  Bedford,  Bloomsbury, Tavistock, and 
Euston  Squares,  in  the  west  central  part  of 
the  town ;  Trafalgar  Square,  at  Charing  Cross, 
fronting  one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares,  and 
adorned  with  public  buildings,  fountains,  the 
Nelson  Column,  and  statues  of  Charles  I., 
George  IV.,  and  others.  The  most  conspicuous 
public  monuments  are:  "the  Monument*  on  Fish 
Street  Hill,  London  Bridge,  a  fluted  Doric 
column,  302  (eet  high,  erected  in  1677,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  great  fire  of  Ixjndon ;  the 
York  Column,  at  the  south  end  of  Waterloo 
Place,  a  plain  Doric  pillar  of  granite,  124  feet 
high,  surmounted  by  a  bronze  statue  of  the 
Duke  of  York;  a  fluted  Corinthian  column  in 
Trafalgar  Square,  176^^  feet  high,  raised  in 
honor  of  Nelson,  and  surmounted  with  a  colos- 
sal bronze  statue  of  the  hero,  having  the  pedestal 
decorated  with  bronze  sculptures  in  high  relief, 
and  four  magnificent  iions,  by  Sir  E.  Landseer, 
at  the  angles ;  the  Albert  Memorial,  Hyde  Park, 
the  most  splendid  and  costly  monument  of 
recent  times,  being  a  Gothic  structure,  176  feet 
high,  with  a  colossal  seated  statue  of  the  prince 
under  a  magnificent  canopy  elaborately  sculp- 
tured and  adorned;  and  the  projected  magnifi- 
cent memorial  to  Queen  Victoria  with  its 
beautiful  surroundings  in  front  of  Buckingham 
Palace.  There  is  a  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington in  front  of  the  Exchange,  and  a  statue 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  the  top  of  Cheapside. 
Statues  of  Sir  Charles  J.  Napier,  Sir  Henry 
Havelock,  and  General  Gordon  stand  in  Trafal- 
gar Square.  On  the  Thames  Embankment,  not 
far  from  the  Temple,  now  stands  the  Egyptian 
obelisk  known  as  Cleopatra's  Needle;  and  west 
of  it  are  statues  of  Robert  Raikes.  the  founder 
of  Sunday  schools.  General  Out  ram,  John 
Stuart  Mill,  and  others.  In  Waterloo  Place  is 
a  memorial  to  the  Guards  who  fell  in  the 
Crimea,  and  here  is  also  a  statue  of  Sir  John 
Franklin.  An  equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  at  Hyde  Park  Comer  was  erected  in 
18^.  A  monument  to  Sir  Hugh  Middleton, 
who  brought  the  New  River  water  to  London, 
has  been  erected  on  Islington  Green.  Among 
other  memorials  are:  The  Westminster  Crimean 
Memorial,  in  the  open  space  at  the  west  of  the 
Abbey;  the  Peabody  statue  behind  the  Royal 
Exchange;  an  equestrian  statue  of  Prince  Albert 
in  Holbom  Circus,  a  statue  of  Carlyle  on 
Chelsea  Embankment,  and  of  Lord  Beaconsfield 
in  Westminster  Palace  Yard. 

The  Parks.^Oi  these  the  finest  and  most 
fashionable  is  Hyde  Park  {q.v.),  which  lies 
between  the  Uxbridge  and  Kensington  Roads, 
and  contains  about  364  acres.  Kensington  Gar- 
dens (275  acres),  with  which  Hyde  Park  com- 
municates at  several  points,  are  beautifully 
wooded  and  finely  laid  out.  Here  carriages  are 
not  admitted.  Saint  James'  Park  (93  acres) 
extends  from  Buckingham  Palace  to  the  Horse 
Guards,  and  in  its  centre  is  an  ornamental  sheet 
of  water,  studded  with  islets  covered  with  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  around  which  swim  a  great 
variety  of  aquatic  fowls.  The  Green  Park,  53 
acres  in  extent,  lies  between  Saint  James'  Park 
on  the  south  and  Piccadilly  on  the  north.    Re- 


gent's Park,  on  the  north  side  of  London,  coven 

an  area  of  472  acres.  Round  the  imrk  is  a  drive 
nearly  three  miles  long,  and  an  inner  circular 
drive  encloses  the  Botanic  Gardens.  At  the 
north  end  are  the  Zoological  Gardens,  to  which 
a  fine  broad  avenue  leads  along  the  centre  of 
the  park.  Battersea  Park  (200  acres)  is  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Thames,  opposite  to  Chelsea 
Hospital.  Victoria  Park  (217  acres)  is  in  the 
northeast  of  London,  laid  out  and  planted  as  a 
place  of  recreation  for  the  poorer  inhabitants  of 
this  part  of  London.  Southwark  Park  (63 
acres)  is  another  artificially  formed  recreation 
ground.  Greenwich  Park  (185  acres)  is  one  of 
the  most  delightful  features  of  South  London, 
and  has  great  natural  beauties;  the  famous 
Greenwich  Observatory  is  situated  here.  There 
are  many  other  parks  acquired  for  use  of  the 
public  during  late  years.  Brockwell  Park  and 
Dulwich  Park  in  the  south;  Avery  Hill  in  the 
southeast;  Finsbury  Park  and  Clissold  Park, 
on  the  north  borders  of  London,  are  the  most 
extensive.  But  even  more  typically  a  part  of 
modern  London  are  the  numerous  and  beautiful 
heaths  and  commons  preserved  for  the  public: 
Hampstead  Heath  on  the  north,  Hackney  Marsh 
on  the  northeast,  Blackheath  and  Plum  stead 
Common  on  the  southeast,  and  Totting  and 
S  treat  ham  commons  on  the  south. 

Places  of  Popular  Resort. — There  are  various 
places  of  popular  resort  in  London.  The  Ex- 
hibition at  Earl's  Court,  a  vast  open-air  enter- 
tainment accompanied  by  exhibits-  of  special 
descriptions  arranged  in  courts  and  buildings 
within  the  grounds,  is  the  largest.  Olynipia  at 
Kensington  is  of  less  magnitude.  The  Zoologi- 
cal Gardens  and  the  Botanical  Gardens,  both  ir 
Regent's  Park,  are  very  largely  frequented. 
The  People's  Palace,  established  by  contribu- 
tions of  the  benevolent,  in  the  East  End  of 
London  (Mile-end  road),  and  opened  in  1887, 
provides  a  hatl  for  concerts  and  other  entertain- 
ments, a  library  and  reading  rooms,  swimming 
baths,  gymnasiums,  social  meeting  rooms,  winter 
garden,  technical  schools,  etc.  Outside  Lon- 
don there  are  other  places  of  this  description. 
The  most  important  is  the  Crystal  Palace  (q.v.), 
at  Sydenham,  formed  to  a  considerable  extent 
of  the  materials  of  the  exhibition  building  of 
1851,  removed  from  Hyde  Park.  It  was  origi- 
nally designed  as  a  great  educational  museum  of 
art,  natural  history,  and  ethnology ;  and  its 
gardens  and  fountains  were  to  rival  or  surpass 
those  of  Versailles.  For  years  music  has  taken 
an  important  place  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
palace.  Entertainments  of  merely  amusing 
character  have  also  been  largely  introduced.  A 
somewhat  similar  building  is  the  Alexandra 
Palace,  occupying  a  conspicuous  ?ite  on  Muswell 
Hill  on  the  north.  Kew  Gardens  (q.v.)  on  the 
west  and  Hampton  Court  Place  (q.v.)  and 
grounds,  built  by  Cardinal  Wolsey  and  enlarged 
by  William  III.,  are  situated  further  out  toward 
the  southwest. 

Lighting,  Sewerage,  artd  Water. — London  ts 
supplied  with  gas  by  seven  separate  companies. 
These  companies  include  in  their  area  of  supply  a 
considerable  distria  outside  London.  Since  1886 
a  large  number  of  electric  lighting  companies 
have  come  into  existence;  in  1905.  13  compwiies 
and  16  local  administrations  possessing  statutory 
powers    to    supply    electricity.      The    sewerage 
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works  with  which  the  Metropolitan  Board  was  internal  and  external.    The  former  has  refer- 

charBCd,  were  formally  opened  in  1865.  The  sya-  enee  to  the  purely  London  requirements,  and  is 
tem  consists  of  lines  of  intercepting  sewers  on  by  means  of  omnibuses,  cabs,  tramways,  steam- 
both  side  of  the  Thames  intersecting  the  old  out-  boats,  and  railways;  the  latter  has  reference  to 
lets,  which  are  retained  for  service  during  heavy  the  connection  of  London  with  the  rest  of  the 
rainfalls.  It  consists  of  three  main  lines  on  the  kingdom  and  the  Continent,  and  is  by  canals, 
north  of  the  river,  at  different  levels,  called  re-  railways,  and  the  Thames.  The  internal  traffic 
spectively  the  High  Level,  Low  Level,  and  Middle  of  London  has  become  almost  overwhelming. 
Level  Sewers;  and  of  three  on  the  south  side.  There  were  over  11,000  cabs,  3,500  omnibuses, 
called  theHigh,  the  Effra,  and  Low  Level  Sewers,  and  1,700  tram  ears  licensed  during  the  year 
The  lines  on  the  north  side  converge  at  Lea  1904.  There  are  also  available  the  Metropolitan, 
river,  whence,  after  the  Low  Level  sewage  has  the  Metropoliun  District,  and  the  Electrfc  Rail- 
been  pumped  to  the  higher  level,  the  whole  flows  way  systems,  and  the  local  systems  on  other 
in  five  parallel  brick  culverts,  buih  in  an  em-  lines.  These  are  extending  in  all  directions. 
bankment  npward  of  5  miles  in  length,  on  to  The  great  English  railways  long  ago  reached  the 
the  Northern  Outfall  and  reservoir,  about  14  limit  of  their  ability  to  cope  with  suburban 
miles  below  London  Bridge.  On  the  south  side  traffic  in  and  out  of  London.  The  old  under- 
the  Low  L«ve!  sewage  is  pumped  to  the  higher  ground  railway  was  designed  to  be  complete  in 
level  at  Deptford,  whence  the  whole  is  conveyed  an  inner  and  outer  circle,  but  the  outer  circle 
to  a  point  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  was  found  to  be  insufficient  before  it  was  built, 
total  length  of  main  and  intercepting  sewerage  while  the  inner  circle  does  not  even  touch  what 
is  288  miles,  and  the  area  drained  is  140  square  might  be  called  suburbs.  Yet  so  long  as  it  was 
tnites.  Considerable  extensions  are  in  progress,  without  competition  the  two  companies  owning 
Works  hare  been  established  for  precipitating  this  system  drew  great  dividends  and  ignored 
the  sewage:  the  deposit  after  precipitation,  the  demands  of  their  dependent  patrons  for 
amoimting  to  5,000  tons  daily,  is  carried  out  to  better  service.  Not  until  competition  arose  in 
sea  and  dflwsited  several  miles  from  land,  the  shape  of  the  Central  London  electric  tube 
There  were  formerly  eight  companies  supplying  railway  did  the  directors  of  the  District  and 
London  and  an  extensive  area  around  extending  Metropolitan  Lines  bestir  themselves.  American 
into  Essex,  Hertfordshire,  Kent,  Middlesex,  and  enterprise  in  acquiring  control  of  the  District 
Surrey.  In  June  and  July,  1904,  the  undertak-  Underground  brought  a  flood  of  underground 
ings  of  these  companies  were  transferred  to  the  railway  schemes  forward,  and  parliamentary 
Metropolitan  Water  Board.  The  total  quantity  committees  have  been  kept  busy  deciding  be- 
of  water  supplied  amounts  to  nearly  220,000,000  tween  rival  schemes.  They  have  been  careful 
of  gallons  daily.  Rather  more  than  132,000,000  to  reserve  all  manner  of  rights  to  the  govem- 
of  gallons  of  this  is  supplied  from  the  Thames,  mcnt,  refusing,  for  instance,  to  grant  any  route 
53,000,000,  from  the  Lea,  and  44,000,000  from  unless  ihe  proposed  company  agreed  to  provide 
springs  and  wells.  By  an  act  passed  in  1852  all  and  maintain  a  subway  for  pipes  and  wires 
the  companies  making  use  of  the  Thames  are  along  its  lines.  This  is  an  effort  to  unravel  the 
obliged  to  draw  from  above  the  limit  of  the  tangle  of  such  things  which  the  least  upturning 
tidal  flow.  Even  above  this  point  the  water  is  of  the  streets  shows.  These  lines  are  also  re- 
not  free  from  pollution  by  the  sewage  of  nuraer-  fused  complete  independence  of  each  other,  and 
ous  populous  towns  and  by  the  drainage  of  are  compelled  to  arrange  transfers  and  joint 
richly-manured  land.  Means  are  adopted  for  time  tables.  In  March  1906  there  were  X'/i 
Storing  the  water,  and  it  is  all  filtered  through  niiles  of  deep  railways  open  for  traffic  in  the 
layers  of  gravel  and  sand  before  entering  the  county,  while  41'A  miles  were  authorised  to  be 
mains ;  but  the  system  of  supply  is  liable  to  constructed  in  Greater  London.  The  cost  of 
various  objections,  and  the  total  quantity  is  such  railways  varies  from  £377,200  to  £907,680 
inadequate  to  meet  the  entire  wants  of  the  per  mile  of  double  line  of  rails,  including 
population.  Commission  after  commission,  and  stations.  .  The  great  objection  in  London  to 
committee  after  committee,  have  examined  and  shallow  tram-subways,  such  as  are  now  used  in 
reported  on  this  important  subjea,  but  in  1896,  Paris  and  in  New  York,  is  the  necessity  of  tom- 
1697,  and  189B,  the  whole  east  end  of  London  up  streets  for  a  long  period,  as  well  as  the 
and  much  of  the  south  suffered  from  want  of  difficulty  of  disposing  of  the  soil  so  near  the 
proper  water  8uM)ly.  surface.  The  tubes,  after  the  fashion  o£  bur- 
Cemeterits. — The  provision  of  cemeteries  for  rowing  animals,  must  necessarily  dispose  of 
London  is  in  the  hands  of  the  metropolitan  their  soil  at  the  end  of  their  tunnel  only.  It  is 
borough  councils  and  of  private  companies,  safe  to  predict  that  in  ten  years  it  will  actually 
Many  of  those  provided  by  the  borough  councils  be  possible  to  traverse  London  by  public  con- 
and  most  of  those  under  private  management  veyauce  more  quickly  than  one  could  walk  or 
are  situated  outside  the  county.  Amongst  go  in  a  cab.  Now,  for  lack  of  means,  or  of  co- 
the  latter  may  be  mentioned  Kenaal  Green  operation  when  there  is  means,  the  task  is 
Cemetery,  in  which  several  royal  person-  hopeless.  The  number  of  passengers  who 
ages  have  been  buried.  It  was  opened  in  traveled  in  1904  on  the  cars  owned  by  the  two 
1832,  occupies  about  70  acres  of  ground,  and  principal  omnibus  companies  amounted  to 
is  tastefully  planted  and  laid  out.  Kensal  Green  nearly  289,000,000  and  passengers  by  tramways 
Roman  Catholic  Cemetery  occupies  30  acres,  amounted  to  nearly  434,000,000.  Previously  to 
Interments  are  permitted  in  St.  Paul's  Cathe-  igos  the  Thames  had  almost  been  allowed  to 
dral  and  Westminster  Abbey.  The  Gty  of  Lon-  drop  out  of  existence  as  a  local  traveler's  route, 
don  Cemetery  is  at  Ilford,  in  Essex.  By  the  Thames  River  Steamboat  Service  Act, 
Communications. — The  London  population  1904,  however,  the  London  County  Council  ob- 
commands  tv;o  systems  of  locomotion,   namely,  tained  powers  to  run  steamboats  on  the  Thames 
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and  the  service  was  TiiaiiKurated  by  H.  H.  H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales  on  17  June  1905.  The  total 
mtmber  of  passengers  carried  from  that  date  to 
31  March  1906  was  3,683,912,  and  by  tram- 
ways nearly  300.000,000.  The  principal  railway 
stations  are :  The  Great  Eastern,  Liver- 
pool Street,  Fenchurch  Street ;  the  London,  Til- 
bury, and  Southend,  Fenchurch  Street ;  the 
London  and  North  Western,  Euston ;  North 
London,  Broad  Street ;  Great  Western,  Pad- 
dington ;  the  Great  Northern,  King's  Cross ; 
Midland,  St.  Paiicras;  Great  Central,  Maryle- 
bone;  South  Eastern,  London  Bridge,  where 
there  is  a  congeries  of  stations,  Charing  Cross 
and  Cannon  Street;  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover,  Ludgate  Hill  and  Victoria ;  the  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast  railway.  Victoria 
and  London  Bridge;  the  South  Western,  Water- 
loo. Many  of  these  stations  communicate  by 
the  Metropolitan  and  District  railways,  distinct 
systems,  but  both  popularly  known  as  the  'un- 
derground,* affording  means  of  internal  com- 
munication within  the  city.  Many  of  the  termini 
are  elaborate  piles  of  costly  architecture,  and 
have  associated  with  them  large  and  handsome 
hotels.  The  Thames  affords  communication  by 
steam  vessels  with  the  most  important  points  on 
the  British  and  Continental  coasts,  as  well  as 
with  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Manufactures. — It  is  impossible  within  the 
limits  of  this  article  to  specify  the  different 
kinds  of  articles  manufactured  in  London.  It 
contains  the  largest  breweries,  distilleries,  and 
sngar  refineries  in  the  kingdom;  was  long  the 
principal  seat  of  silk  weaving ;  has  extensive 
manufactures  in  metal,  including  machinery  of 
all  kinds,  plate  jewelry,  watches,  and  brass 
work,  and  an  enormous  production  of  books 
and  prints.  Millinery,  the  making  of  clothes 
and  of  boots  and  shoes,  are  also  extensive 
branches  of  industry.  Besides  these,  there  are 
cabinet  making,  coopering,  coach  building,  rope 
making,  leather  working,  hat  making,  ship 
building,  mast  making,  etc.,  all  of  which  are 
departments  of  manufacture  conducted  on  a 
large  scale;  and  there  are  numerous  extensive 
chemical  works,  soap  manufactories,  and  dye 
works.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  London 
is  a  very  large  manufacturing  centre. 

Commerce,  Docks,  etc. — The  port  of  London 
extends  from  London  Bridge  to  the  Nore  and 
is  divided  into  the  Pool,  Limehouse  Reach, 
Greenwich  Reach,  Blackwall  Reach,  etc.  It 
is  under  the  care  of  the  corporation  of 
the  city  for  sanitary  purposes,  under  the 
Thames  Conservancy  for  navigation,  and 
under  all  sorts  of  other  authorities  for 
various  other  purposes.  It  is  probably  the  worst 
managed  port  in  the  world.  The  docks,  some 
of  which  are  of  great  extent,  are  surrounded  by 
wharves,  sheds,  storehouses,  vaults,  and  ware- 
houses of  the  most  spacious  kind.  St.  Kather- 
ine's  docks,  London  docks,  the  West  India 
docks,  the  East  India  docks,  and  the  Millwall 
docks  (in  the  Isle  of  Dogs)  extend  along  the 
north  side  of  the  river  at  intervals  from  the 
Tower  to  Blackwall ;  and  on  the  south  side, 
between  Rotherhithe  and  Deptford.  are  the  Sur- 
rey Commercial  docks.  The  tide  rises  18  feel  at 
springs  and  14  feet  at  neaps  at  the  London 
docks;  and  the  depth  at  low  water,  spring  tides, 
on  the  outer  sill  of  St.  Katherine's  docks  is  10 


feet.  The  largest  of  these  older  docks  is  the 
West  India  import  dock,  2,600  feet  long  and  500 
broad.  The  dock  accommodation  of  the  port 
was  greatly  increased  by  the  construction  of  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  docks,  which  follow  next  in 
order  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  (opposite 
Woolwich)  and  have  a  combined  length  of  2'A 
miles,  with  a  water  area  of  177  acres.  The 
Victoria  dock  was  opened  in  iSss,  the  Albert 
dock  in  1880.  The  depth  over  the  sill  of  the 
east  entrance  of  the  latter  at  high  water  is  30 
feet.  Besides  these,  there  are  now  the  splendid 
docks  at  Tilbury,  on  the  Essex  shore  opposite 
Gravesend,  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
mitting the  largest  vessels  at  any  state  of  the 
tide.  Here  there  are  a  tidal  harbor,  graving 
dock,  3  miles  of  quays,  sheds  covering  so  acres, 
etc  The  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  in  1904, 
numbered  1,404  salhng  and  1,840  steam;  aggre- 
gate tonnage,  2,111,107.  Its  exports  of  British 
and  foreign  produce  in  1904  amounted  to  i94,- 
996,101 ;  the  imports  to  £174^475.656.  Out  of 
11,092  vessels  that  entered  in  the  foreign  and 
colonial  trade  in  1904,  6,034  were  British,  1,403 
Dutch,  893  Norwegian,  i.Oii  German,  401 
Swedish,  289  Danish,  354  Belgian,  287  French, 
314  Russian,  103  Spanish,  29  Italian,  31  Austro- 
Hungarian,  22  Greek,  8  United  States,  and  13 
of  other  nationalities,  the  total  of  all  foreign 
vessels  being  5.058-  For  East  and  West  India 
produce  London  is  the  great  port ;  tea,  sugar, 
tobacco,  wine,  corn,  timber,  tallow,  hides 
wool,  and  drugs  form  large  iti 
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1910   was    £30,348,000.      The   value   of   the    i 
ports  is  about  one-third,  of  the  customs  revenue 
forty  per   cent,   of  the   whole  amount   for  the 
Unitecf  Kingdom. 

The  following  table  gives  particulars  for 
1904  of  the  shipping  entering  and  clearing  at 
the  port  of  London  from  and  to  foreign  coun- 
tries and  British  colonies  and  coastwise: 
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Administration. — London  is  governed  by  the 

county  council  with  the  city  corporation  and  28 
metropolitan  boroughs  administering  local  mat- 
ters. The  most  ancient  civic  officer  of  London 
is  the  lord-mayor  of  the  city  of  London.  He 
is  annually  elected  from  among  the  aldermen 
who  have  been  sheriffs  of  the  city,  on  29  Sep- 
tember, and  installed  in  office  on  g  November, 
when  a  procession  takes  place,  called  the  lord- 
mayor's  show.  The  court  of  aldermen  consists 
of  26  members,  including  the  lord-mayor.  They 
are  chosen  tor  life  by  the  taxpayers  of  the 
wards.  There  are  27  wards.  One  alderman  is 
elected  for  each  of  24  wards,  one  for  2  wards, 
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and  one  serves  (m  not  elected)  for  a  nominal  tricts  desJgnatEd  by  their  initial  letters,  E.  C,  W. 
ward.  They  are  properly  the  subordinate  gov-  C,  W.,  S.  W,,  S,  E.,  E.,  N.,  N,  W.,  signifying 
ernors  of  their  respective  wards,  under  the  juris-  East  Central,  West  Central,  etc. 
diction  of  the  lord-mayor,  and  preside  over  the  Sociology, — The  population  of  the  county 
business  in  the  courts  of  Wardmote.  The  civic  of  London  in  igoi  was  4,536,541.  Of  this 
sheriffs,  two  in  number,  are  annually  chosen  by  number  1,202,07a  were  born  in  England  (out- 
the  livery  or  general  assembly  of  the  freemen  side  London),  56,605  in  Scotland,  60,211  in 
of  London.  The  commoit  council  is  a  court  Ireland,  and  38,899  in  other  parts  of  the  British 
consisting  of  206  representatives  returned  by  26  empire.  The  alien  papulation  numbered  79,804 
of  the  wards  in  proportion  fo  their  relative  males  and  55,573  females.  The  average  birth- 
extent  ;  the  27th,  or  Bridge  Ward  Without,  being  rate  per  1,000  of  population  in  1904  was  27.9,  as 
represented  by  an  alderman.  The  general  busi-  compared  with  29  in  1901,  30.3  in  1891-1900,  33.2 
ness  of  this  court  is  to  legislate  for  the  internal  in  1881-90,  3S4  in  1871-80,  35.4  in  1861-70,  and 
government  of  the  city,  its  police,  revenue,  etc  33-6  in  1851-60.  There  are  1,118  females  for 
The  recorder  is  generally  a  barrister  of  emi-  every  1,000  males.  Out  of  every  1,000  persons 
nence,  appointed  for  life  by  the  lord-mayor  and  of  marriageable  age,  367  males  and  373  females 
aldermen  as  principal  assistant  and  adviser  to  are  unmarried.  In  1903,  36,672  bachelors  were 
the  civic  magistracy  and  one  of  the  justices  of  married,  37^413  spinsters,  3,590  widowers,  and 
oyer  and  terminer.  The  "livery"  of  X-ondon  is  2,849  widows.  Of  the  total  number  of  mar- 
the  aggregate  of  the  members  of  the  several  city  riages  68.6  per  cent,  took  place  in  the  Established 
companies,  of  which  there  are  75.  Of  these  12  Church,  19.1  per  cent,  in  the  registry  office,  and 
are  termed  great  companies,  and  from  one  or  4.7  per  cent,  in  the  Nonconformist  churches, 
other  of  them  the  lord-mayor  was  formerly  Of  the  135.377  foreigners,  not  naturalized  Brit- 
chosen.  In  order  of  precedence  they  are:  The  ish  subjects,  natives  of  Russia  are  the  most 
Mercers,  Grocers,  Drapers,  Fishmongers,  Gold-  numerous;  Germany  stands  second,  Russian 
smiths.  Skinners,  Merchant  Tailors,  Haber-  Poland  follows,  France  is  fourth,  and  Italy  fifth. 
dashers,  Sailers.  Ironmongers,  Vintners,  Qoth-  The  Russians  in  London  have  increased  since 
workers.  Many  of  the  companies  are  very  rich  the  last  census  from  12,034  to  38,117 — fully 
and  possess  large  halls.  Besides  the  ancient  three-fold,  that  is — while  Italy  has  doubled  her 
city  of  London  there  are  under  the  act  of  1899,  contribution  toward  the  population,  now  ac- 
the  28  metropolitan  boroughs,  already  enumer-  counting  for  a  round  10,000,  Natives  of  the 
ated,  each  of  which  for  local  purposes  is  United  States  numbered  5,561. 
governed  by  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  council.  History. — Though,  by  the  evidence  of  its 
The  county  council  consists  of  the  chairman  of  name  and  by  archio logical  remains,  London 
the  council,  19  aldermen,  and  118  councillors,  was  occupied  by  the  Celtic  Britons  before  the 
the  latter  being  elected  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  it  was  not  till  the  Roman 
several  divisions,  which  arc,  however,  not  coin-  era  that  it  became  a  place  of  importance, 
cident  with  the  boroughs.  Other  London  au-  There  were  probably  two  Roman  Londons;  the 
thorities  are  31  Boards  of  Guardians,  dealing  first  destroyed  by  Boadicea  and  probably  con- 
principally  with  poor  relief ;  4  Boards  of  School  sisting  of  the  area  extending  from  near  the 
District  Managers  and  2  Boards  of  Sick  Asylum  Tower  on  the  east  by  the  course  of  the  Lang- 
District  Managers,  appointed  from  among  their  bourne  (now  preserved  in  Langbourne  ward; 
own  number  by  the  guardians  of  those  unions  on  the  north,  by  the  course  of  the  Walbrook  on 
which  are  combined  into  districts ;  the  Metro-  the  west  and  the  Thames  on  the  south ;  the  sec- 
poliian  Asylum  Board,  partly  elected  by  the  ond  probably  coincident  with  the  mediaeval  walled 
guardians  and  partly  nominated  by  the  Local  city.  The  Roman  walls  were  destroyed  by  the 
Government  Board,  and  whose  chief  duty  is  Danes  and  were  restored  by  King  Alfred.  After 
provision  for  infectious  sick  and  harmless  in-  the  Romans  left  Britain,  London  assumed  a 
sane;  the  Central  (unemployed)  Body  and  29  certain  amount  of  independence,  and  throughout 
Distress  Committees,  for  the  provision  for  dis-  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  it  appears  to  have  sup- 
tress  from  lack  of  employment,  the  latter  ap-  ported  the  monarch  who  was  acceptable  to  the 
pointed  by  the  City  of  London  Corporation  and  rest  of  the  kingdom.  Alfred  was  the  first  king 
the  metropolitan  borough  councils,  the  former  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  who  thoroughly  under- 
(with  the  exception  of  8  members)  appointed  by  stood  the  importance  of  its  military  position.  It 
the  London  County  Council,  the  Distress  Com-  suffered  by  fire  in  764,  798,  and  801,  It  was 
mittees,  and  the  Local  Govemmeni  Board ;  the  sacked  by  the  Danes,  who  obtained  a  consider- 
Metropolitan  Water  Board,  appointed  by  the  able  settlement  in  Southwark  and  on  the  western 
London  County  Council  and  the  local  authorities  boundary  of  the  city  beyond  the  Ludgate.  At 
in  the  area  supplied  by  the  Board.  the   Conquest   London  treated   with  and  finally 

The  Police.— The  city  police,  confined  to  the  submitted  to  William.  William's  first  act  was 
city  proper,  is  administered  by  the  city  corpora-  to  dominate  the  city  by  building  his  military 
tion  as  a  municipal  force,  and  numbers  about  stronghold,  the  beginnings  of  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
1,150  men.  The  metropolitan  police  is  not  don.  He  then  granted  the  city  its  ancient  rights 
municipal.  It  is  administered  by  a  com-  by  a  charter,  which  is  still  preserved;  on  the 
missioner  appointed  by  the  Home  Office,  It  accession  of  Henry  I.  a  new  charter  was 
consists  of  nearly  17,000  men,  whose  central  granted,  and  the  charter  grants  increased  con- 
offices  are  New  Scotland  Yard,  a  massive  build-  siderably  under  the  Plantagenets,  while  ita 
ing  on  the  Embankment  near  Westminster  municipal  privileges  were  made  the  standard  for 
Bridge.  Its  area  of  jurisdiction  extends  for  15  governing  many  of  the  municipal  boroughs  in 
miles  from  Charing  Cross.  the    provinces.     London    sided    with    Stephen 

For    postal    purposes   the    authorities    divide  against     Matilda,    look    part    in     the    struggle 

the  major  portion  of  Greater  London  into  dis-  against  John  for  Magna  Charta,  was  severely 
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oppressed  by  Henry  III.,  strongly  supported 
Edward  IV.  and  the  Yorkist  party  in  the  wars 
of  (he  Roses,  and  was  faithful  to  Richard  III. ; 
it  equipped  and  dispatched  ships  to  the  navy 
collected  to  fight  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  its 
eitiiens,  officered  by  the  aldermen  of  the  city, 
fought  for  the  Parliamentarian  side  against 
Charles  [.  Under  the  later  Stuarts  and  the 
Georges  it  became  more  political  than  municipal 
and  lost  much  of  its  ancient  power.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  the  walls  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  are  described  in  a  contemporary  ac- 
count as  supplied  with  numerous  towers;  LoM- 
don  Bridge,  erected  instead  of  a  wooden  one, 
was  begun  in  1176  and  finished  in  1309.  This 
was  to  3  great  extent  the  same  that  was  taken 
down  in  1832.  In  1218  the  forest  of  Middlesex 
was  cleared,  and  that  portion  of  London  north 
of  the  city  began  to  be  buiU,  In  the  year  1328 
the  village  of  Southwark  was  incorporated  with 
the  city,  as  it  had  previously  served  ss  a  place 
of  refuge  for  malefactors.  In  1349  and  1361 
London  was  visited  by  the  plague.  In  1381 
broke  out  the  rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler,  who  fell 
by  the  hands  of  the  lord-mayor,  hence  the 
dagger  on  the  city  arms.  In  1416  street  lamps 
were  introduced ;  in  the  same  century  some  of 
the  principal  streets  were  paved,  and  wooden 
houses  began  to  be  replaced  by  others  of  brick. 
In  the  next  century  improvements  were  con- 
tinued, and  Westminster  was  connected  with 
the  city  by  a  row  of  noblemen's  mansions  along 
the  river,  the  last  of  which,  Northumberland 
House,  has  made  way  for  the  road  leading 
from  Trafalgar  Square  to  the  Embankment.  In 
the  17th  century,  Spitalfields  was  covered  with 
houses,  and  the  space  north  of  the  Strand  as  far 
as  Holborn,  and  from  Temple  Bar  to  St.  Mar- 
tin's Lane,  was  extensively  built  on,  as  well  as 
the  neighborhoods  of  Charing  Cross  and  Pall 
Mall.  The  New  River  was  completed  and  many 
houses  were  supplied  with  water ;  sewers  were 
dug;  smooth  pavements  were  laid  down  for 
passengers,  and  hackney  coaches  came  into 
general  use.  But  the  streets  were  so  narrow 
and  dirty  and  the  houses  in  so  filthy  a  state  that 
the  city  was  scarcely  ever  exempt  frcm  the 
plague,  which  sometimes  committed  great 
ravages.  In  1666  the  great  fire  broke  out  and 
spread  over  336  acres,  destroying  13,200  houses, 
(»  churches,  and  many  public  buildings.  In  re- 
building, considerable  improvements  were  in- 
troduced, and  a  fire  in  Southwark  10  years  after 
gave  a  similar  opportuninty  of  improving  that 
district.  Population  and  trade  now  rapidly  in- 
creased, partly  from  the  immigralion  of  French 
Protestants  driven  from  their  country  by  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  In  the  18th 
century  London  steadily  advanced  in  extent, 
prosperity,  and  splendor.  In  1780  took  place  the 
Gordon  Riots,  when  the  mob  whs  in  possession 
of  London  for  two  days  and  committed  frightful 
havoc.  Since  that  disgraceful  outbreak  the 
peace  of  London  has  never  been  seriously  en- 
dangered, and  the  troops  stationed  in  and 
around  the  capital,  together  with  Ihe  effective 
police  force  that  now  exists, seem  quite  adequate 
to  insure  it  against  any  similar  disturbance. 
The  extension  and  improvements  which  took 
place  during  the  19th  century  are  greater  than  in 
any  former  period,  and  further  changes  of  great 
importance   are   in   operation.      The   most    re- 


markable event  of  the  century  in  tbe  history  of 
London  was  the  carrying  into  effect  in  1851  of 
the  first  great  truly  international  industrial  ex- 
hibition, which  has  since  led  to  numerous  ex- 
hibitions of  a  similar  kind  both  there  and 
abroad.  In  1862  took  place  the  second  great 
international  exhibition,  and  since  that  time 
various  exhibitions  of  an  international  character 
and  largely  representing  the  colonies  have  been 
held  in  specially  constructed  buildings  at  South 
Kensington.  The  history  of  London  contains 
many  episodes  of  vast  importance  to  the  nation 
as  well  as  to  London  itself.  As  now  united  for 
government,  it  will  have  to  face  problems  of 
vast  moment.  The  largest,  most  populous,  and 
richest  city  that  civiliiation  has  ever  produced, 
the  study  of  its  history  and  its  development 
must  ever  be  of  great  importance  and  interest 
Bibliography, — Anderson,  'The  Book  of 
British  Topography'  (1880);  Besant,  'London' 
(1902);  Booth  'Life  and  Labor  of  the  People 
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(i8gi)  ;  Gomme,  'London  1837-18Q7,' 
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London  Cities  and  Boroughs.  The  County 
of  London,  nearly  lao  square  miles  in  area,  is 
split  up  into  29  districts  for  local  administrative 
purposes.  Of  these,  two  are  cities,  those  of  Lon- 
don and  Westminster;  one  is  a  Royal  Borough — 
Kensington — and  i6  are  boroughs.  Each  is  self- 
contained  and  self-governing  for  all  purely  local 
matters,  and  the  different  districts  are  clearly 
defined  and  recognized.  There  are  other  areas 
for  other  purposes — for  instance,  the  Poor  Law 
is  administered  by  31  duly  elected  Boards  of 
Guardians,  but  the  districts  controlled  by  these 
Boards  do  not  exactly  correspond  with  those 
governed  by  the  Borough  or  City  Councils.  It  is 
expected  that  future  legislation  may  do  away 
with  this  anomaly  and  make  the  Poor  Law  areas 
the  same  as  those  of  the  boroughs,  possibly  also 
abolishing  the  Boards  of  Guardians  and  trans- 
ferring their  duties  to  the  Borough  Councils. 
On  tlie  other  hand  there  are  those  who  predict 
the  abolition  of  the  Borough  Councils  also,  and 
the  unification  of  London  under  one  central 
authority.  The  present  system  leaves  much  to 
be  desired,  if  only  for  the  equalization  of  rales, 
each  borough  differing  from  the  others  in  the 
amount  annually  required— the  inhabitants  of 
the  poorer  districts,  with  their  smaller  rateable 
value,  having  as  a  rule  to  pay  much  higher  rates 
than  their  more  fortunate  Fellow  citizens  in  dis- 
tricts where  better  conditions  prevail. 

Up  to  1855  there  was  no  uniformity  of  any 
sort  for  local  administration.  The  City  of  Lon- 
don, the  "one  square  mile,"  had  from  time  im- 
memorial of  course  been  a  recognized  unit,  with 
well-defined  duties  and  responsibilities,  but  round 
it  had  grown  up  a  number  of  districts,  north 
and  south  of  Ihe  river,  each  with  different  forms 
of  administration,  obtained  in  most  cases  by 
special  Acts  of  Parliamem,  In  1855  the  Me- 
tropolis Management  Act  attempted  to  reduce 
chaos  to  cosmos.  It  created  23  administrative 
vestries  and  15  Boards  of  Works  elected  by 
the  smaller  vestries,  in  addition  to  the  City 
Corporation.  These  bodies  again  elected  rep- 
resentatives   to     serve    on     the    Metronolitan 
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Board   of   Works.     The   latter  gave  place  to  a 

directly  elecled  body — the  London  Coanly  Coun- 
cil— in  1889.  In  1899  the  London  Government 
Act  was  passed  and  came  into  force  on  0  Nov. 
1900.  This  Act  left  the  London  County  Council 
and  City  Corporation  untouched,  but  abolished 
all  the  vestries  and  local  Boards  of  Works  (of 
which  there  were  29  and  13  respectively  at  the 
date  of  the  Act),  setting  up  in  their  places  28 
Borough  Councils,  of  various  sizes,  rateable 
values,  and  population.  The  smallest  one  is 
Holbom,  with  405  acres,  and  the  largest  Wands- 
worth, with  g.283.  In  point  of  view  of  popula- 
tion. Stoke  Newington  is  the  smallest  with 
S2JS3.  and  Islington  the  largest  with  334.WI. 

Each  borough  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  alder- 
men, and  councillors,  the  numbers  of  the  two  lat- 
ter being  fixed  by  an  Order  in  Council.  The  maxi- 
mum number  of  members  of  the  councils  arc 
10  aldermen  and  60  councillors  in  addition 
to  the  mayor,  who  need  not  previously  have 
been  a  member  of  the  council,  but  must 
be  qualified  to  be  one.  The  mayor  may 
receive  any  remuneration  the  council  may 
think  reasonable.  He  is  also,  by  virtue  of 
his  office,  a  justice  of  the  peace  tor  the  county 
borough  for  the  year  of  his  mayoralty  and  the 
succeeding  one.  No  one  can  be  elected  to  any 
council  unless  he  is  either  a  parochial  elector, 
or  has  resided  in  the  borough  for  12  months  pre- 
ceding his  election.  It  is  noticeable  that  b^  a 
special  provision  in  the  Act  no  woman  is  eligible 
to  hold  any  of  the  above  offices,  although  this 
was  not  the  intention  when  the  Bill  was  intro- 
duced. Once  elected  the  councils  remain  in 
office  for  three  years.  The  first  councils  took 
office  on  9  Nov.   1900. 

In  the  following  series  of  short  notices  the 
principal  features  of  these  municipal  districts 
are  detailed,  the  statistics  in  most  cases  being 
compiled  from  the  latest  issued  by  the  London 
County  Council.  Space  does  not  allow  of  any 
additional  facts  to  be  given,  but  the  most  im- 
portant local  histories  are  mentioned,  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred  for  further  information. 

City  of  Lo«don.— The  City  of  London  con- 
tains an  area  of  about  673  acres,  a  rateable  value 
of  £5,360,197,  and  an  estimated  population 
of  2S,,'i23.  The  day  population  is  estimated 
at  considerably  over  a  quarter  of  a  million, 
and  it  is  calculated  that  over  a  million  people 
enter  the  City  daily.  The  birth-rate  is  13.8 
per  1,000,  and  the  death-rate  16.0.  The  City 
Corporation  consists  of  a  Lord  Mayor,  25 
other  aldermen  (one  for  each  ward  of  the  city, 
and  one  for  the  Ward  of  Bridge  Without,  i.e., 
Southwark),  and  206  common  councillors.  The 
Lord  Mayor  is  usually  the  senior  alderman  who 
has  not  held  the  office  previously.  He  must 
have  served  as  sheriff,  to  which  dignity  he  has 
to  be  elected  by  the  liverymen  of  the  City  Com- 
panies. Each  year  two  names  are  selected  by 
the  livery  to  be  submitted  to  the  Court  of  Alder- 
men, with  whom  the  final  choice  rests.  The 
Lord  Mayor  has  an  official  residence  (The  Man- 
sion House)  and  an  allowance  of  £10,000  a 
year.  He  usually  is  obliged  to  st>end  a  con- 
siderably larger  sum  from  his  private  purse, 
and  is  generally  the  recipient  of  some  mark  of 
Royal  favor,  the  close  of  bis  year  of  office  as  a 
rule  finding  him  a  baronet.  The  aldermen  are 
elected  for  life  by  the  ratepayers  of  the  various 
wards  which  each  represents.     The  members  of 


the  Common  Council  are  reappointed  annually. 
The  Lord  Mayor  is  assisted  in  the  ceremonial 
and  other  functions  by  two  sheriffs,  who  also 
have  many  special  duties  of  their  own.  They 
are  elected  by  the  liverymen,  receive  no  allow- 
ance, but  make  considerable  outlay  from  their 
private  purses.  One  sheriff  is  always  an  alder- 
man. Whilst  the  Lord  Mayor  is  as  a  rule  re- 
warded by  being  created  a  baronet,  the  sheriffs 
often  receive  the  honor  of  knighthood,  particu- 
larly if  a  Royat  visit  is  paid  to  the  City  during 
thetr  year  of  office. 

As  an  administrative  body  the  City  Corpora- 
tion has  much  fuller  powers  than  any  other 
corporation.  It  owns  markets  (receipts  for  1903 
£267,281;  expenditure,  including  repayment  of 
loans,  £240,868)  and  controls  its  own  police 
(independent  of  the  Home  Office,  which  is  the 
ultimate  head  of  every  other  police  force  in  the 
country)  at  an  annual  cost  of  £i7!),o6o.  Through 
the  Bridge  House  Estate  it  keeps  in  repair  the 
bridges  connecting  the  City  and  South  London 
(Tower,  London,  Southwark,  and  Blackfriars), 
and  from  this  fund  it  has  built  the  Tower  Bridge 
and  recently  widened  London  Bridge;  The 
charges  under  this  head  amounted  in  1903  to 
■£51475.  From  it  also  will  be  provided  the 
funds  necessary  to  widen  Blackfriars  Bridge  in 
order  to  allow  trams  to  pass  across  it.  As  an 
educational  authority  it  supports  and  controls 
the  Guildhal!  School  of  Music  (expenditure 
£30,505).  the  City  of  London  School  (£20,784), 
the  City  ot  London  Girls'  School  (£3,930),  and 
the  Freemen's  Orphan  School  (£6,883),  The 
Guildhall  Library  (120,000  volumes)  Museum 
(400,000  visitors,  cost  £6,610)  and  the  Cor- 
poration Art  Gallery  (236.000  visitors,  cost 
£3,208)  also  belong  to  the  City, 


upkeep  of  a  number  of  splendid  open  spaces  and 
parks,  the  principal  being  Epping  Forest,  5,347 
acres ;  Bumham  Beeches,  375  acres ;  and  Wan- 
stead  Park,  212  acres.  The  total  cost  is  £15.873 
per  annum.  The  total  income  of  the  City  Cor- 
poration for  1903  was  £1,279,897  and  the  ex- 
penditure £1,336,002.  For  1904-5  the  average 
rate  made  for  the  whole  county  of  London  was 
7s.  3.Sd.  The  lowest  rate  made  in  any  one  dis- 
trict was  6s,  2d,  and  the  highest  los.  2d.  That  of 
the  city  was  6s,  6L5d.  The  number  of  works 
published  on  London  is  legion.  The  following 
are  typical:  Knight,  'Old  and  New  London" 
(1841-1644) ;  Maitland.  'History  of  London' 
(1739) ;  Sharpe,  'London  and  the  Kingdom' 
(island  189s);  Welch,  'Modern  History  of 
the  Qty  of  London'  ( 1896)  ;  Wheatty.  'London, 
Past  and  Present'  {1891). 

Ballrrtra  has  an  area  of  2,160  acres,  a  rate- 
able value  of  £1,065,099,  and  an  estimated  pop- 
ulation of  169,770.  At  the  1901  census  it  had 
23,462  inhabited  houses  and  38,987  tenements. 
The  birth-rate  is  28.7  and  the  death-rate  15,3  per 
1. 000.  The  borough  has  many  open  spaces, 
notably  Battersea  Park  (200  acres)  and  parts 
of  Clapham  and  Wandsworth  Commons.  The 
council  consists  of  a  mayor,  9  aldermen,  and 
54  councillors.  It  controls  three  iit>raries  with 
a  stock  of  54,384  volumes,  has  its  own  electricity 
supply  and  a  municipal  milk  depot,  as  well  as 
being  a  strong  believer  in  its  own  works  depart- 
ment, which  was  established  in  1896.  It  has  two 
buildings  for  public  baths  and  one  public  wash- 
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house.  The  district  is  mainly  a  working-class 
residential  one  and  is  famous  as  the  home  of  the 
only  labor  member  of  the  present  (1907)  Liberal 
Cabinet,  the  Right  Hon.  John  Burns,  M.  P., 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  who 
is  also  member  of  Parliament  for  the  borough. 
Consult;  Browning  and  Kirk,  'Early  History 
of  Battersea,'  which  is  reprimed  from  the  'Col- 
lections of  the  Surrey  Archfeologieal  Society' 
(i8gi);  Green  and  Darner,  'Clapham  Junction 
and  its  People'  ((88g) ;  Hammond,  'Bygone 
Battersea'  (i807>;  Siramonds,  'All  about  Bat- 
tersea' (1882). 

Bermondsey  was  created,  as  it  now  exists, 
by  the  London  Government  Act  of  1899,  ^nd  is 
made  up  of  several  districts,  principally  the  two 
parishes  of  Bermondsey  and  Rotherhithe.  The 
borough  has  an  area  of  1,50a  acres,  a  rateable 
value  of  £941.247.  and  an  estimated  popula- 
lion  of  129.856-  At  the  1901  census  it  had 
15.817  inhabited  houses  and  29,073  tenements. 
The  birth-rate  is  32.S.  and  the  death-rate  19.0 
per  1,000.  There  is  only  one  large  open  space, 
called  Southwark  Park,  but  there  are  several 
small  ones.  The  total  area  of  all  the  open  spaces 
of  the  borough  is  75  acres.  The  council  con- 
sists of  a  mayor,  9  aldermen,  and  52  councillors. 
The  borough  possesses  three  libraries,  with  a 
total  stock  of  36,760  volumes.  It  also  has  its 
own  electricity  works,  and  3  dust  destructor  in 
connection  with  them ;  two  public  baths  and 
wash-houses.  The  district  is  very  poor,  and  is 
the  headquarters  of  the  leather  trade.  Consult ; 
Bell,  'History  of  Bermondsey'  (1880)  ;  Besant, 
'South  London'  (1899)  ;  Cassell's  'Old  and 
New  London' ;  Clarke.  'History  of  Bermond- 
sey' (1901);   Phillips,  'Bermondsey'  (1841). 

Bfthnal  Green,  one  of  the  poorest  and  small- 
est of  all  the  London  boroughs,  has  an  area  of 
759  acres,  a  rateable  value  of  £549,987,  and  an 
estimated  population  of  139,118.  There  is  a 
great  amount  of  overcrowding  and  a  fairly  high 
death-rate  (18.4  per  1,000)  as  well  as  a  high 
birth-rate  (35-7  per  i,0OO),  in  fact,  the  third 
highest  in  London,  being  surpassed  only  by 
Finsbury  and  Stepney.  At  the  1901  census  there 
were  14.005  inhabited  houses  and  28,209  tene- 
ments. There  are  six  small  open  spaces  and  a 
portion  of  Victoria  Park  (about  70  acres).  The 
council  consists  of  a  mayor,  5  aldermen,  and  29 
councillors.  The  borough  possesses  no  public 
swimming  bath,  but  has  a  set  of  ordinary  baths 
and  public  wash-houses.  There  is  no  rate- 
supported  public  library,  but  there  is  a  voluntary 
library,  attached  to  which  is  a  branch  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  Consult:  All- 
Eood,  'History  of  Bethnal  Green'  (1894)  ;  Gavin, 
'Sanitary  Ramblings— Sketches  and  Illustrations 
of  Bethnal  Green'   (1848). 

Camberwell  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Lon- 
don boroughs.  It  has  an  area  of  4,480  acres,  a 
rateable  value  of  ,£1,364,397  and  an  estimated 
population  of  263,611.  Certain  portions  of  the 
borough  are  thickly  populated,  while  in  others 
the  opposite  is  the  case.  At  the  1901  census 
there  were  36,671  inhabited  houses  and  56.985 
tenements.  New  houses  are  rapidly  springing 
up  in  the  outer  fringe  of  the  borough,  and  these 
figures  have  been  largely  increased.  Tlie  birth- 
rate is  27.6  per  1,000,  and  the  death-rate  14,3. 
There  are  several  public  open  spaces,  the  two 
largest  being  Peckham  Rye  (112  acres)  and  Dul- 
wich  Park  (72  acres),  but  in  some  of  the  districts, 


particularly  Dulwich,  large  tracts  of  land  are 
not  built  upon,  and  are  used  for  recreative  pur- 
poses. The  council  consists  of  a  'mayor.  10 
aldermen,  and  59  councillors.  There  are  six 
libraries,  with  a  total  stock  of  60,671  volumes, 
and  an  art  gallery,  one  of  two  in  London  con- 
trolled by  Borough  Councils.  The  borough 
possesses  three  public  baths  and  two  wash- 
houses.  Consult:  Allport,  'Collections  Illus- 
trative of  the  Geology,  History,  Antiquities  and 
Associations  of  Camberwell  and  Neighborhood' 
(1841);  Blanch,  'Ye  Parish  of  Camerwell: 
a  Brief  Account  of  the  Parish  of  Camberwell, 
its  History  and  Antiquities'  (1875). 

Chelsea  has  an  area  of  about  660  acres,  a 
rateable  value  of  £888,133,  and  an  estimated 
population  of  71,332,  Chelsea  is  mainly  in- 
habited by  the  well-to-do  class;  at  the  census 
of  igoi,  there  were  8,641  inhabited  houses  and 
17,467  tenements.  The  birth-rate  is  20.5  per 
1,000  and  the  death-rate  15,8.  The  council  con- 
sists of  a  mayor,  6  aldermen,  and  30  councillors. 
There    is    one    public   library    with   a    stock   of 


Chelsea'  (1892);  Blunt,  'A  Historical  Hand- 
book to  Chelsea'  {1900);  Davie^  'Chelsea  Old 
Church'  (1904);  UEstrange,  'The  Village  of 
Palaces:  Chronicles  of  Chelsea'  (1880):  Mar- 
tin, 'Old  Chelsea'  (1889), 

Deptford  (Det'ford)  has  an  area  of  about 
1,563  acres,  a  rateable  value  of  £629,695,  and 
an  estimated  population  of  lM,o6o.  At  the  1901 
census  there  were  15,823  inhabited  houses  and 
24,615  tenements.  The  birth-rate  is  30,1  per 
1,000  and  the  death-rate  15,7.  The  borough 
contains  but  little  In  the  way  of  open  spaces, 
although  it  is  within  easy  access  of  others.  The 
council  consists  of  a  mayor,  6  aldermen,  and  36 
councillors.  There  is  a  public  library  recently 
erected  (stock  15,600),  and  also  an  institution 
for  public  baths  and  wash-houses.  Consult: 
Dews,  'History  of  Deptford'   (1884). 

Finsbiiry,^-'Vf'\ih  the  exception  of  Holborn, 
Finsbury  is  the  smallest  of  the  London  boroughs 
in  point  of  size,  as  it  only  contains  589  acres. 
Its  rateable  value  is  £1,022,302,  and  its  estimated 
population  102,025,  The  borough  is  densely 
populated;  at  the  1901  census  there  were  g.280 
inhabited  houses  and  24,097  tenements.  It  is 
badly  off  for  open  spaces,  of  which  it  has  but 
16  acres.  The  death-rate  is  very  high,  21.2  per 
1,000,  and  the  birth-rate  37.1,  The  population 
is  a  decreasing  one,  owing  to  the  proximity  of 
the  borough  to  the  City  of  London ;  and  the  tak- 
ing over  of  private  houses  for  offices.  The  Baths 
and  Wash-houses  Acts  have  recently  been 
adopted  for  the  borough,  which  also  possesses 
one  central  and  two  branch  libraries,  with  a  total 
stock  of  29,300  volumes.  The  council  consists 
of  a  mayor,  9  aldermen,  and  53  councillors.  The 
Clerkenwell  district  is  the  centre  of  the  watch 
and  jewelry  trade.  Consult;  Cromwell,  'History 
and  Description  of  the  Parish  of  Clerken- 
well' (1828);  Mitton,  'Fascination  of  London' 
(1906);  Pink,  'History  of  Qerkenwell'   (1865). 

Fulham  has  an  area  of  1.70^  acres,  a  rateable 
value  of  £902,442,  and  an  estimated  population 
of  149,090.  Although  rapidly  increasing  in  pop- 
ulation there  is  still  very  little  overcrowding. 
There  are  only  five  small  open  spaces,  contain- 
ing in  all  about  68  acres.  At  the  1901  census 
there  were   18,534  inhabited  houses    and  32,I37> 
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The  birth-rate  is  32.5  per 

the  death-rate  M-S-  The  council  cons 
mayor.  6  aldermen,  and  35  councillors.  There 
are  three  pubhc  libraries  (total  slock,  3g.ocxj 
volumes),  baths  and  wash-houses.  The  council 
also  controls  the  electric  lighting  of  the  borough, 
which  was  inaugurated  in  1901.  Consult : 
Feret,  'Fulham,  Old  and  New'  (1900).  Volume 
3  of  this  work  also  contains  an  exhaustive  bib- 
liography. 

Greenwich  (Gren-ileh)  has  an  area  of  3^52 
acres,  a  rateable  value  of  ^643.406,  and  an  esti- 
mated population  of  99,383.  It  is,  as  a  whole, 
very  thinly  populated,  although  in  some  parts 
of  the  borough  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Some 
districts  are  practically  in  the  country,  and  there 
the  population  is  small.  In  West  Greenwich, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  about  86  persons 
to  the  acre.  At  the  1901  census  there  were 
14.240  inhabited  houses  and  IQ,702  tenements. 
The  birth-rate  is  27.3  and  the  death-rate  13.6 
per  1,000.  The  l>oroiigh  has  many  open  spaces, 
containing  the  Greenwich  Park  {in  which  is 
situated  the  famous  Observatory) ,  parts  of 
Woolwich  and  Blackheath  Commons,  and  other 
places,  about  390  acres  in  all.  The  council  con- 
sists of  a  mayor,  S  aldermen,  and  30  councillors. 
At  present  tliere  is  only  one  public  library,  re- 
cently opened,  with  a  stock  of  9,700  volumes  in 
the  lending  library  (the  reference  library  is  not 
yet  Slocked),  but  another  is  in  course  of  erec- 
tion. There  are  public  baths  and  wash-houses. 
Consult:  Howarth.  'Greenwich'  (1886};  L'Es- 
trange.   'The   Palace  and  the  Hospital'    (1886). 

Hackney  has  an  area  of  3,289  acres,  a  rate- 
able value  of  £1,231,108,  and  an  estimated  pop- 
ulation of  220,773.  At  the  1901  census  there 
were  30,634  inhabited  houses  and  48,794  tene- 
ments. The  birth-rate  is  27.7  per  1,000,  and  the 
death-rate  14.5.  There  are  618  acres  of  open 
spaces  in  the  borough,  including  Hackney  Com- 
mon and  Hackney  Marsh.  The  council  con- 
sists of  a  mayor,  10  aldermen,  and  60  councillors. 
At  present  there  is  no  public  library,  but  a 
grant  of  £25,000  has  been  received  from  An- 
drew Carnegie  for  buildings.  There  will  be  a 
central  and  two  branch  libraries,  and  it  is 
planned  to  open  the  former  at  the  end  of  1907. 
The  foundation  stone  was  laid  by  Princess 
Christian  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  The 
public  baths  are  amongst  the  finest  in  London. 
The  council  also  controls  the  electricity  supply. 
Recent  county  council  improvements  have 
greatly  widened  the  main  thoroughfare  of  the 
borough— Mare  Street,  XJp  to  1894  Stoke 
Newington  formed  part  of  Hackney.  Consult; 
Robinson,  'History  and  Antiquities  of  Hack- 
ney'  (184a). 

Hammersmith  has  an  area  of  2,286  acres,  3 
rateable  value  of  ,£801,488,  and  an  estimated 
population  of  114.765-  The  latter  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. At  the  1901  census  there  were  15,198 
inhabited  houses  and  25,810  tenements  in  the 
borough.  The  birth-rate  is  25.9  and  the  death- 
rate  14.7  per  1,000.  The  principal  open  spaces 
are  Ravenscourt  Park  and  Shepherds  Bush 
Green.  There  are  three  public  libraries  with 
a  total  stock  of  41,984  volumes;  a  new  central 
library  has  recently  been  opened,  provided  by 
Andrew  Carnegie.  Up  to  the  present  there  are 
no  public  baths  and  wash-houses,  but  a  silt  has 
been  acquired  on  which  a  building  will  be  shortly 
erected.     The  electric  light  is  undec  the  control 


of  the  corporation,  which  consists  of  a  mayor, 
6  aldermen,  and  36  councillors.  Consult :  At- 
wood,  'Endowed  Charities  of  Hammersmith' 
(1856;)  Bowack,  'Antiquities  of  Middlesex' 
(1703);  Burt.  'Historical  Notices  of  Hammer- 
smith' (1871);  Faulkner,  'History  and  An- 
liquities  of  Hammersmith'  (1839). 

Hatnpslead  (Ham-sled)  has  an  area  of  2,265 
acres  and  a  rateable  value  of  £1,088,075.  The 
population  is  mainly  residential,  of  a  well-to-do 
class,  and  is  now  estimated  lo  be  84,895.  The 
birth-rate  is  17.1  per  i.ooo  and  the  death-rate 
11.2,  the  latter  being  the  lowest  in  any  London 
district.  At  the  1901  census  there  were  11,294 
inhabited  houses  and  ifi.pgS  tenements.  The 
borough  is  managed  by  a  council  consisting  of 
a  mayor,  7  aldermen,  and  42  councillors.  There 
are  350  acres  of  open  spaces,  the  principal  one 
being  the  famous  Hampstead  Heath.  There  are 
five  libraries,  with  a  total  stock  of  69,000  vol- 
umes ;  public  baths  and  wash-houses.  The 
council  also  has  its  own  electric  light  instal- 
lation. Consult ;  Baine,  'Records  of  Hamp- 
stead' (1890);  Howitt,  'Northern  Heights' 
(1869);  Parle,  'Hampstead'  (1814);  White, 
'Sweet  Hampstead'   (1900  and  1904). 

Holbom  (Ho-burn)  is  the  smallest  of  the 
metropolitan  boroughs  in  size,  for  it  only  pos- 
sesses an  acreage  of  405.  Its  rateable  value  is 
£1,037.700,  and  its  population  56,612.  The 
borough  links  into  one  many  small  districts, 
and  includes  Lincoln's  Inn,  Grays  Inn,  Staple 
Inn,  and  part  of  Fumivals  Inn.  The  birth-rate 
is  28,3  per  1,000  and  the  death-rale  20.6.  At  the 
1901  census  ihere  were  4,703  inhabited  houses 
and  13790  tenements.  There  is  considerable 
overcrowding,  and,  as  has  been  seen,  the  death- 
rate  is  very  high.  The  only  open  space  is  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields,  containing  9  acres.  The  coun- 
cil consists  of  a  mayor,  7  aldermen,  and  41 
councillors.  There  are  two  public  libraries, 
with  a  total  stock  of  24,700  volumes,  and  pub- 
lic baths  and  wash-houses.  Consult;  Mitton. 
'Hoibom,'     in     the     'Fascination     of     London' 

Islington  has  an  area  of  3,091  acres,  a  rate- 
able value  of  £1,935,223,  and  an  estimated  pop- 
ulation of  334.99ii  the  largest  of  any  London 
borough.  The  borough  is  almost  entirely  built 
on  and  only  has  about  40  acres  of  open  spaces, 
the  largest  being  Highbury  Fields.  The  birth- 
rate is  26.6  per  1,000  and  the  death-rate  14.8. 
At  the  1901  census  there  were  38,645  inhabited 
houses  and  79,129  tenements.  The  council  con- 
sists of  a  mayor,  lo  aldermen,  and  60  councillors. 
Through  the  generosity  of  Andrew  Carnegie, 
who  gave  £40,000,  there  will  soon  be  a  fine  sys- 
tem of  public  libraries,  five  in  all.  Up  to  the 
present  only  one  has  been  opened  to  the  public. 
It  contains  25,000  volumes.  Islington  has  three 
public  baths  and  wash-houses.  Consult;  CoutI, 
'History  and  Traditions  of  Islington'  (1864)  ; 
Cromwell,  'Walks  through  Islington'  ( 1835) ; 
Lewis,  'History  and  Topography  of  the  Parish 
of  St.  Mary,  Islington'  (1842);  Nelson,  'His- 
tory and  Antiquities  of  the  Parish  of  Islington' 
{1823):  Tomlins,  'A  Perambulation  of  Isling- 
ton'   (1858). 

Kensington  contains  Kensington  Palace,  the 
birthplace  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  is  called  the 
Royal  Borough  of  Kensington  In  consequence. 
It  has  an  area  of  2,291  acres,  a  rateable  value 
of   £2,395,590.   and  an  estimated  population  of 
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179,026.     The  birth-rate  is  20.0  per  1,000    and  without  a  public  library  system  under  the  Acta, 

the  death-rate  14.8.     At  the  1901  census  there  In  this  respect  it  has  as  companions  only  two 

were   22,131    inhabited   houses    and  38,349  tene-  other    London    boroughs.    Bethnal    Green    and 

nients.      There   are   practically   no   open   spaces.  Saint  Mary-le-bone,    There  are  two  sets  of  pub- 

but    on   the   western   side   of   the    Borough   are  lie  baths  and  one  public  wash-house.     ConsuU: 

Kensington   Gardens,   Hyde   Park,   Green   Park,  Bates,  'The  Playground  of  Paddinglon'   (1902); 

and    Saint    James's    Park.      The    council    con-  Robins,  'Paddington,  Past  and  Present'   (1853). 

sists    of   a    mayor,    g    aldermen,    and   60   coun-  Poplar  is  a  borough  made  up  of  the  old  dis- 

cillors.     There  are  three  libraries,   with  a   total  tricts  of  Poplar,  Bromley,  and  Bow.     It  has  an 

stock   of  54,558  volumes,   and   public  baths  and  area  of  2,328  acres,  a  rateable  value  of  £839.779, 

wash-houses.      There    is    a    certain    amount    of  and    an   estimated   population   ot    169,227.      The 

overcrowding,   but   the   Borough   contains   some  latter  is  very  poor,  and  the  death-rate  very  high. 

fine    thoroughfares    and    a    wealthy    residential  This  has  been   reduced  of  recent  years,   but  at 

population.     Consult :    Burt.  'Historical   Notices  one  time  the  Bromley  district  had  a  death-rate 

of    Kensington'     (1871);     Faulkner,    'Ktnsing-  of  over  28  per   1,000;    now  it   is   18.8,   and   the 

ton'   (1820);    Leigh  Hunt,  'Old  Court  Suburb'  birth-rate  is  34.S    The  Isle  of  Dogs  is  in  the 

(1855);   Loftie.  'Kensington'  {1888).  borough,  and  this  (part  of  the  old  Poplar  dis- 

Lambeth  is  a  long,  narrow  borough,  extend-  trict)    is   mainly  occupied  by   docks.     There  is 

ing    from    Waterloo    Bridge    to    the    London  a  considerable  amount  of  overcrowding;   at  the 

County    boundary   on   the    south,   and    contains  census    of    1901     there    were    22,613    inhabited 

4,070  acres.     It  has  a  rateable  value  of  ^61,947,-  houses  and  35.78?  tenements.    Except  for  a  por- 

645     and    an    estimated   population    of    305,029.  tion  of  Victoria  Park  there  are  only  a  few  small 

The  birth-rate  is  29.6  per  1,000  and  the  death-  open  spaces.     The  council  consists  of  a  mayor, 

rate  15.7.     At  the  1901  census  there  were  41,511  7  aldermen,  and  41  councillors.     There  are  five 

inhabited  houses    and  70,887  tenements.     There  public  libraries,  with  a  total  stock  of  34.351  vol- 

are   186   acres   of   open   spaces,   the   chief   being  umes;   three  public  baths  and  two  public  wash- 

Brockwell    Park.      The    council    consists    of    a  houses.     The  borough  has  had  its  own  electric 

mayor,  9  aldermen,  and  60  councillors.     There  lighting  supply  since  1900.   Consult;   Cowper,  'A 

are  six  libraries,   with   a   total  stock  of   146,000  Descriptive    Account    of    Millwall. — Limehouse, 

volumes;     on    this    subject    the    borough    owes  Poplar.  Blackwall,  and  Stepney'    (1853);     For- 

much  to  the  generosity   of  the   late   Sir   Henry  row,    'The    Thames    and    its    Docks'     {1877); 

Tate  and  Andrew  Carnegie.     The  public  baths  Simmonds.    'History   of   Poplar'     (1870);     also 

are  among  the  finest  of  their  kind,  and  were  the  publications  of  the  Committee  for  the  sur- 

opened  by  the  King  in  1897.     Consult ;    Ailen,  vey  of  the  memorials  of  greater  London. 

'History  of  Lambeth'    (1826);   Hill,   'Electoral  Saint   Mary-tr-boiie    (Marry-le-bim)    has   an 

History  of  the  Borough  of  Lambeth'    {i8?9) ;  area  of  1,473  acres,  a  rateable  value  of  £  1,957,- 

Honey.    'Origin    and    Duties    of    Overseers    of  505,    and    an    estimated   population    of    130.589. 

Lambeth    for    300    Years'     (igoo)  ;     Tanswell,  The  latter  is  gradually  decreasing,  a  fact  due  to 

'History  of  Lambeth*    (1858),  the  constant  taking  over  of  dwelling  houses  in 

Lnvisham  is  the  third  largest  ot  the  London  some  of  the  main  streets,  such  as  Edgware  Road, 

boroughs,    containing   7.014   acres.      It    is   very  Oxford   Street.    Regent    Street,   etc,    for    other 

sparsely  populated,   only   about   20  to   the   acre,  than  domestic  purposes     The  birth-rate   is  30.4 

The  estimated  population  is  148,419  and  the  rate-  per  1,000,  and  the  death-rate  17.6.     At  the  IpOl 

able  value   i;i,o6i,os9.     The  birth-rate  is  26.2  census  there  were  13.536  inhabited  houses  and 

per  i.ooo  and  the  death-rate  11.4.     At  the  1901  31.623  tenements.    There  are  about  372  acres  of 

census  there  were  22.750  inhabited  houses    and  open  spaces  in  the  borough,  of  which  362  acres 

27,701  tenements.     The  borough  is  well  oft  for  are  comprised  in  that  portion  of  Regent's  Park 

open  spaces,   of  which  there  are  266  acres,  the  and    Primrose    Hill    which    is    in    the    borough, 

principal    being   a   portion   of    Blackheath    (144  The   council   consists   of   a   mayor.   9  aldermen, 

acres)   and  the  Hilly  Fields.     The  council  con-  and    60   councillors.      Several    unsuccessful    at- 

sists  of  a  mayor,  7  aldermen,  and  38  councillors,  tempts  have  been  made  for  the  adoption  of  the 

There  arc  five  public  libraries,  with  a  stock  of  Public    Libraries    Acts,    in    spite    of    an    oiler 

51,886   volumes;    and   public    baths.     Consult;  from  Andrevv  Carnegie.  Marylebone  is  one  of 

Hasted,  'History  of  Kent  and  the  Hundred  of  three  London  boroughs  in  the  same  category, 

Blackheath.'  the  others  being  Paddington  and  Bethnal  Green. 

Paddington  has  an  area  of  i,3s6acres,  a  rate-  There  is  one  building  with  public  baths  and 
able  value  of  £i,540,i4a  and  an  estimated  pop-  wash-houses.  The  council  has  its  own  electric 
ulalion  of  150.367.  The  birth-rate  is  22.7  per  lighting  undertaking,  concerning  which  it  has 
1,000  and  the  death-rate  14.0.  At  the  igoi  cen-  been  recently  involved  in  considerable  litigation, 
sus  there  were  17.624  inhabited  houses  and  Consult:  Clinch.  'Marylebone  and  Saint  Pan- 
33,661  tenements.  There  are  132  acres  of  open  eras'  (1890);  Smilh,  'Account  of  the  Parish 
spaces,  principally  taken  up  in  Kensington  Gar-  of  Saint  Marylebone'  (1833). 
dens,  of  which  102  acres  are  in  the  borough.  Saint  Pancras  has  an  area  of  2.694  acres,  a 
The  council  consists  of  a  mayor,  9  aldermen,  rateable  value  of  £1,803,749,  and  an  estimated 
and  58  councillors.  Before  the  London  Govern-  population  of  233,099.  The  class  of  population 
ment  Act  the  district  of  Queen's  Park  was  a  varies,  and  in  some  of  the  poorer  quarters,  no- 
detached  part  of  Chelsea,  but  since  then  it  has  tably  Somers  Town,  there  is  considerable  over- 
become  part  ot  the  borough  of  Paddington.  crowding.  The  birth-rate  is  27.0  per  1,00a,  and 
A  small  branch  public  library  was  established  the  death-rate  16.9,  At  the  1901  census  there 
there  and  kept  up  by  Chelsea,  It  is  now  main-  were  23,715  inhabited  houses  and  57.045  tene- 
tained  by  the  Paddington  Council,  but  the  Li-  menis.  There  are  340  acres  in  open  spaces,  in- 
braries  Acts  have  not  been  adopted  for  the  eluding  portions  of  Parliament  Hill,  Waterlow 
whole  of  the  borough,  so  that   Paddington   is  Parte,  and  Regent's  Park.  The  council  consists 
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of  3   mayor,   lo  aldermen,  and  59  councillors,  part  of  the  Borongh,     In  like  manner   £8,000 

The  Public  Libraries  Acts  have  been  adopted,  per  annum  goes  to  the  relief  of  the  Newington 

and  a  very  fine  system  of  libraries  will  shortly  district,    from    ihe   Walworth    Common   Estate. 

be  inaugurated.     Andrew  Carnegie  has  promised  The     borough     contains     two     cathedrals — one 

£4/y,ooo  for  buildings,  and  a  central  library  and  Church   of  England,   and   one  Roman   Catholic, 

4   branches   will    be   erected.      There   are   three  The   former   was  the  ancient   parish   church   of 

public  baths  and  wash-hoDses.    The  council  con-  Saint    Saviour's,   and   is   situated   near   London 

trots   its   own   electric  ligbt   undertaking,   being  Bridge.      It   contains   a   fine    window   presented 

the  first  body  in  London  to  act  in  this  direction,  by  Mr.  Choate.    John  Harvard  was  born  in  the 

Consult:     Clinch,   'Marylcbone   and   Saint   Pan-  Saint    Saviour's    district— the    house    has    been 

eras'   (iSgo):   Coull,  'History  of  Saint  Pancraa'  recently  demolished.     Consult:     Besanl,   'South 

(1861);    Miller.  'Satnt  Pancras  Past  and  Pres-  London'    (1899);     Boger,    'Bygone   Southwark' 

em'    (1874);  Palmer,  'Saint  Pancras'    (1870);  (1895);    Bowers,  'Sketches  of  Southwark,  Old 

Rotfc,  'Perambulating  Survey  of  Saint  Pancras'  and  New'    (1903)  ;    Manning  and  Bray,  'His- 

(1865).  tory    of    Surrey^     (1804-1805);     Rendell.    'Old 

S'/iorfdircfi  has  an  area  of  only6583cres,and  Southwark  and  its  People'  (1878);  Rendell 
is  the  third  smallest  of  all  the  London  boroughs,  and  Norman,  'The  Inns  of  Old  Southwark' 
the  others  being  Finsbury  and  Holborn.  The  (1888);  Thompson,  'Southwark  Cathedral:  Its 
rateable  value  is  £813,880,  and  the  estimated  History  and  Antiquities'  (1907)- 
population  116.608.  Here  again  a  gradual  de-  Stepney  vjjii  formed  from  the  districts  of  Mile 
crease  is  to  be  noted  .owing  to  the  proximity  of  End,  Limehouse,  Saint  Georgc-in-the-East, 
the  borough  to  the  City  of  London.  In  1861  the  Whitechapel,  and  Stepney.  It  has  an  area  of 
population  was  129,364.  The  number  of  inhab-  1,766  acres,  a  rateable  value  of  £1,501,782,  and 
ited  houses  has  also  declined;  in  1861  there  an  estimated  population  of  293,318.  The  over- 
were  17.072,  while  at  the  1901  census  there  were  crowding  is  very  great,  there  being  on  an  average 
only  12,743.  and  27,031  tenements.  The  birth-rate  170  people  to  the  acre.  At  the  1901  census  there 
is  33-3  per  i-Ooo  and  the  death-rate  30.4.  The  were  31,462  inhabited  houses,  and  61,113  tene- 
disirict  IS  a  very  poor  one,  there  is  considerable  ments.  The  neighborhood  is  extremely  poor, 
overcrowding,  and  a  high  rate  of  infant  mor-  and  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Jewish  and  other 
talily.  There  are  only  6j4  acres  of  open  aliens,  many  of  whom  are  engaged  in  the  tailor- 
spaces.  The  council  consists  of  a  mayor,  7  ing  trades.  The  population  is  increasing,  al- 
aldermen,  and  41  councillors.  Its  municipal  though  the  number  of  houses  is  decreasing. 
enterprise  is  very  great.  There  are  two  libra-  The  birth-rate  is  37.6  per  1,000  and  the  death- 
ries.  with  a  total  stock  of  40^28  volumes,  baths  rate  18.8.  There  are  only  48  acres  of  open  spaces 
and  wash-houses,  dust  destructor  and  electric  altogether  in  the  borough.  The  council  eon- 
light  undertaking.  The  council  has  aJso  insti-  sists  of  a  mayor,  9  aldermen,  and  60  councillors. 
luted  municipal  costermon^r's  stalls.  Consult :  There  are  4  libraries,  and  a  handsome  addition 
Ellis,  'History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Parish  of  has  recently  been  made  to  that  at  Mile  End. 
Saint  Leonard  Shoreditch  and  Liberty  of  Nor-  by  the  generosity  of  Andrew  Carnegie.  The 
ton  Folgate'   (1798).     _                                            ^  total  stock  is  64,038  volumes.     There  are  public 

Southwark    ( South' wark,    sometimes    Sulh'-  baths  and  wash-houses.    The  history  of  Stepney 

erk)  is,  as  its  name  implies,  the  south  town.    It  has    not    been    written    separately.      It    will    be 

was    formed   by   the   London   Government   Act,  found  in  the  general  histories  of  London. 
,  1899,  from  the  districts  of  Saint  Saviour's,  Saint  Sloke  NewUigton   was.  until   1894,  a  pari  of 

George -the -Martyr,  Christ  Church,  and  Newing-  Hackney.   In   that   year   a    separate   vestry   was 

ton.     In   olden   times   the   main   road   from  the  created.    As  a  result  of  the  London  Government 

south  to  the  City  passed  through  it.    Locally  the  Act  of   1899,  a  portion  of  South  Hornsey  was 

northern  part  is  called  the  "Borough."   This  par-  added  lo  it.     Even  now,  though,  it  only  has  an 

titular  portion  of  the  old  Saint  Saviour's  district  area  of  863  acres.    The  rateable  value  is  £352,- 

is  remarkably  rich  in  historical  and  literary  asso-  976,    and   the   population    estimated    at    52j353, 

ciations.     Southwark  has  an  area  of  1,141  acres,  the  smallest  of  any  London  borough.    The  birth- 

a  rateable  value  of  £1,305,548^  and  an  estimated  rate  is  21.0  per   1,000,  and   the  death-rate   13.2. 

population   of  202,144.     Taken   as   a   whole  the  At   the   1901   census  there   were  7,717  inhabited 

district  is  a  very  poor  one,  and  the  overcrowding  houses    and    11,824   tenements.      There   is   very 

in  the   northern  districts  is  terrible.     There  are  little    overcrowding.      The   borough    contains   a 

huge  blocks  of  tenement   dwellings  which  help  large   area    of   open    spaces,    including   Clissold 

to  give  a  total  of  177  persons  to  the  acre.     At  Park    (57  acres).     Finsbury   Park   (115  acres) 

the    igoi    census    there    were    20,878   inhabited  is   on   its   borders.     The   council   consists   of   a 

houses    and   47,808   tenements.      The   birth-rate  mayor,  4  aldermen,  and  30  councillors.     There 

is  32.S  per  1.000  and  the  death-rate  18.9.     There  is  one  public  library,  with  a  total  stock  of  30,200 

are  only  12  acres  of  open  spaces,  although  Ken-  volumes.     Public  baths  are  in  process  of  erec- 

ninglon  Park  is  on  the  south  border.    The  coun-  tion.      There    is    no    separate    history    of    this 

cil  consists  of  a  mayor,  10  aldermen,  and  58  borough. 

councillors.  There  are  4  public  libraries,  and  Wandsworth  is  the  largest  borough  in  Lon- 
a  fifth  one,  the  gift  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  is  in  don.  but  later  on  it  may  be  divided.  There  are 
process  of  erection.  The  total  stock  of  volumes  9.!o8  acres  in  the  borough,  nearly  14^  square 
IS  73,00a  There  are  two  public  baths  and  wash-  miles.  The  district  includes  Putney,  Wands- 
houses.  The  electricity  supply  is  in  the  hands  worth,  Clapham,  and  Streatham.  It  has  a  ratea- 
of  the  council,  but  it  has  been  the  cause  of  much  ble  value  of  £2,024,307  and  an  estimated  popula- 
crilieism.  There  is  a  market,  known  as  the  tion  of  275,009.  Speaking  generally  the  inhabit- 
Borough  Market,  formerly  owned  by  the  Saint  ants  are  well-to-do,  there  is  little  or  no  over- 
Saviour's  district,  the  profits  of  which  (£5,000  crowding,  and  a  low  death-rate.  The  latter  is 
per  annum)  go  to  the  relief  of  the  rates  in  that  130  per  1,000,  while  the  birth-rate  is  27.a    At 
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the  1901  census  there  were  37.764  inhabited 
houses  and  49,756  tenements.  The  borough 
contains  a  large  area  of  open  spaces,  the  total 
being  1,163  acres,  including  parts  of  Clapham 
and  Wandsworth  Commons,  all  Tooting  and 
Streatham  Commons,  and  Putney  Heath.  The 
council  consists  of  a  mayor,  10  aldermen,  and 
59  councillors.  There  are  six  public  libraries, 
with  a  total  slock  of  50,4,18  volumes.  In  the 
Wandsworth  section  of  the  borough,  there  are 
public  baths,  which  cost  £40.000,  and  were 
opened  in  1901.  Consult:  Arnold,  'History  of 
Streatham'  (1886);  Grover,  'Old  Clapham' 
(1887)  :  Coward,  'Wandsworth  and  Putney'  ; 
with  a  'Chapter  on  Pre-Historic  Age'  by  G.  F. 
Lawrence  (1893)  ;  Hammond,  'Bygone  Wands- 
worth* (1896),  and  'Bygone  Putney'  {1898); 
Jackson,  'Putney:  Past  and  Present'  (18S3)  ; 
Mitton  and  Geikie,  'Putney,  Hammersmith  and 
Fulham'  in  'Fascination  of  London'  Series 
(1903)  ;  Morden,  'History  of  Tooting  Graveney' 
(1897);  Rudolf.  'Clapham  before  1700  A.D.' 
O904)- 

IVeslminsler  has  the  highest  rateable  value 
of  any  munieipahty  in  London,  not  excepting 
the  City  of  London  itself.  It  contains  2,503 
acres,  (he  rateable  value  is  £5.960.099,  and  the 
estimated  population  is  174,271.  By  a  special 
Royal  Charier,  granted  by  the  late  Queen,  West- 
minster is  a  cily.  It  was  formed,  by  the  London 
Government  Act  of  1899,  from  several  other 
districts — Westminster,  Saint  George -Hanover 
Square,  Saint  Martin-in-lhe-Fields,  etc.  The 
birth-rate  is  16.9  per  1,000  and  the  death- 
rale  is  15.5.  At  the  1901  census  there  were 
18.366  inhabited  houses  and  41.244  tenements. 
There  are  723  acres  of  open  spaces,  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  whole  cily,  including  Hyde  Park, 
Saint  James's  Park,  the  Green  Park,  and  part 
of  Kensington  Gardens.  In  the  city  are  also 
situated  all  the  Government  offices.  Buckingham 
and  Saint  James's  Palaces,  Marlborough  House, 
the  Imperial  Institute,  the  South  Kensington 
Museums,  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  etc.  One  of  the  finest  houses  in 
the  most  fashionable  part  of  London^Park  Lane 
— is  that  rented  by  the  present  American  Ambas- 
sador, Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid, — Dorchester  House. 
The  council  consists  of  a  mayor,  9  aldermen, 
and  59  councillors.  There  are  five  public  libra- 
ries, with  a  total  Slock  of  116.000  volumes. 
There  are  also  live  public  baths.  Consult : 
Besant,  'Westminster'  (1895);  Terry,  'Greater 
Westminster'  ( 1899) ;  Walcott,  'Westminster' 
(1849),  in  addition  to  the  general  history  of 
LondotL 

li'oolunch  (Wool-ilch)  is  composed  of  three 
districts — Woolwich,  Plumstead,  and  Eltham.  It 
has  an  area  of  8.277  acres  (second  only  in  size  to 
Wandsworth),  a  rateable  value  of  i£782,90i, 
and  an  estimated  population  of  127,345.  Large 
districts  are  not  yet  built  upon,  Ihe  average 
being  only  15  persons  to  the  acre.  The  birth- 
rate is  30.4  per  1,000  and  the  death-rate  14.4. 
At  Ihe  1901  census  there  were  18.086  inhabited 
houses  and  24.585  tenements.  There  are  355 
acres  of  open  spaces,  the  principal  being  Plum- 
slead  Common,  Borstal  Healh  and  Woods,  Wool- 
wich Common,  and  Eltham  Common.  The 
council  consists  of  a  mayor,  6  aldermen,  and  35 
councillors.  There  are  three  public  libraries. 
The  total  stock  of  books  is  75.000.  The  public 
baths   are   well   patronized.     Consult:   Larking, 


'The  Domesday  Book  of  Kent'  (1869) ;  Vincent. 
'Records   of   Woolwich'    {1890). 

Henry  D.  Roberts, 
Geographical  Editor  for  Great  Britain. 

London,  Ohio,  village,  county-seat  of  Madi- 
son Counly;  on  the  Pitlsbuj^.  C,  C.  &  St.  L 
and  the  Qeveland,  C„  C-  &  St.  L.  R,  R.'s :  about 
26  miles  southwest  of  Columbus  and  65  miles 
northeast  of  Cincinnati.  It  is  situated  in  an 
agricultural  region.  The  manufactures  are 
agricultural  implements,  lumber,  shoes,  and 
cigars.  The  village  owns  and  operates  the 
electric- light  plant.     Pop.  3A». 

London,  Canada,  cily  in  the  County  of  Mid- 
dlesex, Ontario,  at  the  junction  of  the  norih 
and  south  branches  of  the  Thames  River,  mid- 
way between  Niagara  Falls  and  Windsor,  about 
23  miles  north  of  Lake  Erie;  and  on  the  Grand 
Trunk,  the  Canadian  Pacific,  (he  Michigan  Cen- 
tral, and  the  P^re  Marquette  R.  R.V  The 
principal  manufactures  are  stoves,  church  furni- 
ture, car  works,  lumber  products,  chewing  gum 
fealherbone  for  corsets,  cigars  (about  20  farto- 
ries),  clothing,  agricultural  implements,  car- 
riages, electrical  machinery  and  supplies,  shoes, 
iron  rolling  mills,  flour  mills,  cigar  boxes,  print- 
ing and  lithographing  plants,  and  cement  prod- 
ucts, such  as  brick,  tile,  etc. 

The  principal  institutions  are  the  Western 
University,  the  Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
the  Provincial  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  Victoria 
and  Saint  Josephs  Hospitals,  two  orphanages 
(Protestant  and  Catholic),  ihe  Children's  Aid 
Society  Shelter  for  Friendless  Children,  Ihe 
Aged  People's  Home,  Home  for  Incurables, 
Y.  M,  C.  A.,  Public  Library.  Conservatory  of 
Music,  and  Harding  Hall,  a  college  for  young 
ladies.  London  is  the  diocesan  headquarters  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Church  of 
England.  It  has  two  cathedrals — Saint  Paul's 
(Anglican)  and  Saint  Peter's  (Roman  Catholic) 
—and  32  churches  of  various  denominations. 

There  are  branches  of  10  chartered  banks  and 
several  loan  companies  in  the  city.  About  30 
public  and  separate  (Catholic)  schools,  and  a 
Collegiate  Institute,  accommodate  a  school  pop- 
ulation of  about  8,000.  The  city  is  governed  by 
a   mayor  and  twelve  aldermen,  elected   for  one 

London  Bridge,  A  celebrated  bridge  con- 
necting the  city  of  London  with  the  Borough. 
It  was  design^l  by  John  Rennie  and  built  by 
his  sons  (1&5-31).  Its  dimensions  are  as  fol- 
lows: length,  g^  feet;  width,  54  feet;  height 
above  the  river,  56  feet.  An  immense  traffic 
passes  over  the  bridge  daily.  The  present 
structure  took  the  place  of  a  stone  bridge 
(completed  is09},  which  was  a  short  distance 
farther  down  the  river. 

London  Clay,  in  geology  and  palaeontol- 
ogy, a  formation  of  ihc  Lower  Eocene  Age; 
so  called  from  its  existing  at  or  near  London. 
England.  It  consists  of  a  tenacious  brown  and 
bluish- gray  clay,  with  layers  of  concretions 
called  seplaria.  It  has  a  maximtim  thickness 
of  600  to  700  feet. 

London,  Treaties  and  Conventions  oL 
The  following  are  the  most  important  of  the 
treaties  and  conventions  concluded  in  London 
in  modern  times.  The  Quadruple  Alii  ante. 
formed  2  Aug.  1718.    On  6  July  1827.  a  treaty 
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LONDON  UNIVERSITY  ~  LONDONDERRY 

was  signed  between  England,  France,  and  Rus-  conferred  are  LL.D.,  LL,B,,  M.D,  M.B.,  M.S, 
sia  for  relating  the  affairs  of  Turkey  and  B.S.,  D.Sc,  B.Sc,  D.Ut.,  M.A,,  B.A.,  D.Mus., 
Greece,  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  B.Mus,  Candidates  for  any  degree  must  first 
Kingdom  of  Greece.  On  22  April  1834,  a  quad-  pass  the  matriculation  examination,  for  which 
Tuple  ailianc  was  formed  between  England,  the  subjects  are  Latin,  English,  mathematics, 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal  against  the  claims  general  elementary  science,  and  one  other  sub- 
of  Don  Carlos  and  Don  Miguel  to  the  crowns  ject  selected  from  a  prescribed  list,  including 
of  Spain  and  Portugal.  On  15  July  1840,  a  Greek,  French,  German,  Sanskrit,  Arabic,  de- 
treaty  was  concluded  between  England,  Russia,  mentary  mechanics,  chemistry^  sound,  heat  and 
Austria,  and  Prussia  to  compel  Mehemet  Ali  light,  magnetism  and  electricity  and  botany. 
to  restore  Tandta  and  Syria  to  the  Porte ;  and  For  the  ordinary  degrees  of  B.A.  and  B.Sc.  two 
on  27  November,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  short  other  examinations  must  be  taken.  In  the  fac- 
campaign  by  an  Anglo- Austrian  army  in  Syria,  ulty  of  arts  the  highest  degree  is  Doctor  of 
Mehemet  Ali  agreed  to  the  ti-rms  of  the  treaty.  Literature.  Examinations  are  held  at  provincial 
A  ronvention  to  close  the  Dardanelles  against  centres  as  well  as  in  London.  The  schools  of 
i  hips  '  f  war  was  signed  on  i^  July  1841 ;  and  a  the  University,  or  institutions  in  which  tnstruc- 
CO  vention  between  France  and  England  for  tion  is  given,  are:  University  College  and  King's 
finpprtssion  of  the  slave-trade,  29  Maj;  1845.  College  in  all  faculties ;  Hackney  College,  New 
Austria,  France,  England,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  College,  Regent's  Park  College,  Cheshunt  Col- 
Sweden  were  parties  to.  a  treaty  signed  8  May  lege,  Wesleyan  College  (Richmond),  London 
1852,  for  settlmg  the  succession  to  the  Danish  College  of  Divinity  in  theology ;  Royal  Holloway 
crown,  and  guaranteeing  the  integrity  of  its  do-  and  Bedford  Colleges  in  arts  and  science ;  the 
minions  in  relation  to  the  duchies  of 'Schleswig-  Royal  College  of  Science;  the  South- Eastern 
Holstein.  The  rights  of  the  German  Confedera-  Agricultural  College,  Wye;  the  medical  schools 
tion  were  reserved  and  the  claims  of  the  Duke  of  St  Bartholomew's,  the  I-ondon,  St  Thomas's, 
of  Au^stenburg  on  the  duchies  relinquished  St.  George's,  the  Middlesex,  St.  Mary's,  Char- 
on satisfaction.  On  13  March  i8?i,  at  a  con-  ing  Cross,  and  Westminster  Hospitals,  the  Lon- 
ference  of  the  great  powers,  the  neutralization  don  School  of  Medicine  for  Women ;  the  Cen- 
of  the  Black  Sea,  effected  by  the  treaty  of  1856,  tral  Technical  College  of  the  City  and  Guilds 
was  abrogated.  The  neutralization  of  Luxem-  Institute;  and  the  LtMdon  School  of  Economics 
burg  was  guaranteed  by  the  five  powers  at  the  and  Political  Science. 

conference  of  London,  11  May  18^.    The  Con-  The  supreme  governing  body  is  the  Senate, 

vention  of  London,   which  was  concluded  on  consisting   of   the   chancellor,  4    members    ap- 

37  Feb.  1884,  between  the  Transvaal  and  Great  pointed    by    the    crown,    17    members    elected 

Britain,  abrogated  the  Pretoria  Convention  of  by  Convocation,  1  of  '.hem  being  the  chairman 

3  Aug.   i88[,  and  instead  gave  the  Transvaal  of  Convocation,  2  each  elected  t^  the   Royal 

(thenceforward  to  be  known  as  the  South  Afri-.  Colleges    of    Physicians    and    of    Surgeons,    I 

can   Republic)    independence   in    regard   to  its  appointed  by  each  of  the  four  Inns  of  Court, 

internal  affairs,  but  reserved  to  the  queen  the  and    z    by    the    Incorporated    Law    Society,    2 

right  of  veto  over  all  treaties  concluded  "with  each  chosen  by  University  and  King's  Colleges, 

any  state  or  nation  other  than  the  Orange  Free  I     representing    the     Corporation     of     London, 

State,"  or  "any  native  tribe  to  the  eastward  or  2    appointed    by    the    London    County    Council. 

the  westward  of  the  Republic"  I  representing  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute,  and 

T.«n^»«  iTni.»»ih.    p„„i,^^    -^t,v,i;.!tiB(i  16  elected  by  the  faculties.     The  Senate  is  de- 

two  charters,  one  for  an  association  re-  ^^^   «    ^^^^  .,,.„Hin,.  r™mi«...  r.i  .h.  i^. 


SliSSJrcii^clTdSraSVa'nf  i: "n'JSeV  XTaSic  CoTc1"thV£„ncii 

Univeriity  Colics.  -  entitling  it  to  prepare  sin-  2L,    vl^rSlS™    .»?SL^LJ  J.?™' 

S"  'ri"  "4"  "■;'™''d  v'c\"°r"a?-  ^^^^^sfs'i^^L^irsi.t  c'c: 

The  object  was  to  render  .e.dem.c  honors  ac-  ,            Convocation  consist,  of  the  Chancellor, 

Ti  }',■      rii     ¥r  ^-    S    I  ?       „r  J;  l-e  Vice-chancellor,  the  members  of  the  threi 

Hs?iH^"SMS  s:Ssr±Si"^.'5re3£fiiiSi 

rleSSLT  ™i;;rst":'th'e'"eSSs""L°.'  ^  •»   ConvocJ'"- 

bowever,  and  from  1888  commissions  had  the  Lon'donderry,    Charles    William    Stewart 

matter  in  hand,  and  in  1898  the  London  Uni-  Vane,  3d  Makquis  of,  British  military  officer 

ver^'-y  Act  was  passed   to  give   effect  to  their  and  diplomat:  b.  Dublin,  Ireland,  18  May  1778; 

recommendations.    A   commission  appointed  to  d.  London  6  March  1854.    He  served  under  Sir 

draw   up   statutes   and   regulations   for  the   uni-  John  Moore  and  Sir  A.  Wellesley,  in  the  Penin- 

»ersity  in  accordance  with  the  act  had  its  work  sula,    distinguishing   himself    there    at   Taleveta 

formally    ratified   ag   June   1900,  and   the  newly  and  other  battles,  and  was  English  ambassador 

constituted  university  was  established,  the  gov-  to  Berlin  in  1813.    He  was  ambassador  to  Vi- 

it   granting  the  eastern   and  central  por-  enna  the  next  year,  and  minister-plenipotentiary 

if  the   Imperial   Institute   building  to  the  at  its  Congress  in   1815.     By  his  marriage  with 

university  for  its  accommodation.  Miss  Vane  he  succeeded  to  immense  estates  in 

The    eight    faculties    comprise    arts,    science,  the  counly  of  Durham,  and  devoted  himself  to 

law,  medicine,  theology,  music,  engineering,  and  their  improvement  and  to  the  welfare  of  his 

eronomics  and  political  science,  and  the  degrees  tenantry.    Under  his  original  name  o£  5tewart    . 
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he  wrotL  the  'History  of  the  Peninsular  War'  Lone  Star  State,  The,  a  name  given  to 
(1808-13)  ;  "Narrative  of  the  War  in  Germany  Texas  from  the  device  on  its  coat  of  arms;  one 
and  France,  1813-4'  (1830)  ;  and  edited  the  lUr,  or  a  "lone  star"  in  the  centre  of  a  wreatli. 
'Correspondence*  of  Viscount  Castlereagh,  bit  Long  Wolf  (Guipago),  a  noted  Indian 
brother  (1850).  chieftain  of  the  Kiowa  tribe:  d.  1879.  He  be- 
Londonderry,  Ireland,  a  city,  seaport,  came  head  chiefuin  of  his  tribe  in  1866  but  rt- 
connty  borough,  and  assize  town,  in  the  county  'used  to  bring  the  tribe  into  a  reservation,  in 
of  the  same  name,  province  of  Ulster,  on  the  accordance  with  the  Medicine  Lodge  treaty 
Foyle,  23  miles  from  its  mouth  and  124  miles  which  !ie  had  refused  to  sign  in  1867.  Gen- 
by  rail  north-northwest  of  Dublin.  Waterside,  eral  Custer  after  the  battle  of  Washita  had 
a  suburb  on  the  opposite  river  bank,  is  united  secured  possession  of  Lone  Wolf  and  Satanta 
to  the  city  by  the  iron  Carlisle  Bridge,  i,aoo  feet  and  threatened  to  hang  them  both  unless  ihey 
long.  The  houses  of  the  town  rise  on  the  hil!  consented  to  bring  in  their  tnbe.  and  this  they 
tier  upon  tier,  while  the  summit  is  crowned  '"lal'v  consented  to  do  in  the  sprmg  of  1869. 
by  the  cathedral.  The  ancient  portion  of  the  Lone  \\  olf,  however,  continued  to  maintam  an 
city  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  1,708  yards  long,  atliludc  of  defiance  and  in  1872  headed  a  dele- 
ft contains  a  small  square,  called  the  Diamond,  (P"on,  of  his  tnbesmen  to  Washington  to  ad- 
from  which  four  main  streets  diverge.  The  J^st  their  difference,  but  about  this  time  his 
walls  are  pierced  by  seven  gates,  giving  com-  son  and  nephew  were  killed  in  Mexico  while 
munication  with  other  parts  of  the  town,  the  ""I'J'g  and  Lone  \^olf  immediately  set  out  for 
greater  part  of  which  lies  outside  the  walU.  Mexico  at  the  head  of  a  small  party  to  secure 
The  most  important  public  buildings  are  the  their  bodies  and  inflict  vengeance  on  their  slay- 
guildhall,  the  county  court-house,  the  post-office,  ers.  Upon  his  return  he  heaaed  the  warlike 
the  custom-house,  the  harbor  offices,  the  jail,  portion  of  his  tribe  in  the  southern  outbreak  of 
Gwyn's  Institution,  the  model  school,  Magee  1874.  the  first  battle  with  the  troops  taking  place 
College.  Foyie  College,  St.  Columb's  CoHege.  at  he  agency  at  Anadarko  on  22  Angus  .  The 
the  school  of  science  and  art,  the  lunatic  asylum,  outbreak  was  finally  quelled  by  General  Mac- 
and  Ebrington  Barracks-  The  harbor  is  com-  itfn^'e  m  the  sprmg  of  187S;  Lone  VVolf  with 
modious,  and  vessels  of  large  tonnage  can  dis-  t^e  other  chiefs  one  bv  one  surrendered  and 
Charge  at  the  quay,  which  extends  for  nearly  '""''  '''^'.'f  ^"^°""%  at  Fort  Marion.  Fla.,  from 
two  miles  along  the  river,  and  is  provided  with  «S'5  «"'■'  ^'=1^ .1878  when  those  surviving  were 
a  graving-dock     An  extensive  foreign,  colonial,  returned  to  their  tribes. 

and  coasting  trade   is  carried  on   with   Enftlish  Long.  Charles  Chaille.     See  CHAnxfe-LCNG, 

and   Scotch   ports,   while   Glasgow   transatlantic  Chaslls. 

steamers  call  three  or  four  times  a  week  at  the  Long,  Crawford  W.,  American  physician: 
moutli  of  the  river.  The  principal  export  is  b.  Danielsonville,  Madison  Coitntr,  Ga.,  i  Nov. 
agrictihural  produce;  the  chief  imports  are  tim-  .1815;  d.  Athens,  Ga.,  16  June  iSjS.  He  was 
ber,  grain,  iron,  cchI.  fiax-seed,  flour,  and  guano,  graduated  from  Franklin  Collegt,  Pa.,  in  1835, 
Shirt  factories  employ  thousands  of  workers,  ind  and  from  the  Medical  School  of  the  University 
there  are  timber-mills,  grain-mills,  foundries,  of  Pennsylvania  in  1839,  and  after  practising  a 
coach- factories,  bread  and  biscuit  factories,  di^-  shciri  lime  in  Jefferson,  Ga.,  removed  to  Athens, 
tilleries,  and  a  ship-building  yard.  Inlerme<li,ile  G«„  in  1851.  He  claimed  to  have  performed  on 
education  is  supplied  by  Foyle  College,  founded  30  iiarcli  1842  the  first  surgical  operation  ever 
in  1617,  and  by  St  Columb's  Catholic  College,  inadt-  while  the  oaticnt  was  unconscious  from  in- 
Magee  College  opened  in  1865,  besides  teaching  haliny  tilier.  This  appears  to  have  been  done  in 
secular  subjects,  has  a  theological  course  adapted  aceiirdaiice  with  careful  reasoning  upon  the  sub- 
to  young  men  studying  for  the  Presbyterian  JLtt.  liut  although  he  repeated  tlie  cxperimen! 
ministry.  The  Protestant  cathedral  is  inferior  su,,L'LsSJully  in  three  other  cases  not  far  from 
to  many  parish  churches  in  England.  The  that  time  the  facts  did  not  then  become  generally 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral  is  a  massive  and  kno«n.  In  Deceiiibtr  1844  Dr.  Horace  Wells  in 
magnificent  structure,  opened  in  1873.  The  Boston  dtinonslratcd  practically  the  principle  of 
p(^ulation  is  about  equally  divided  into  Roman  anesthesia  by  the  use  of  nitrous-oxide  gas.  and 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  Derry  originated  in  in  1846  W.  T,  G.  Morton  followed  him  in  a 
a  monastic  establishment  founded  by  St.  Columba  similar  discovery,  and  publicly  demonstrated  the 
in  the  6th  century.  It  remained  an  ecclesiastical  feasibility  of  employing  aii.TEthetics  in  surgical 
settlenwni  until  1566,  when  it  was  occupied  1^  operations.  In  ipoa  the  Georgia  Medical  Asso- 
the  English  in  their  wars  with  the  O'Neills  of  ciation  proposed  to  place  a  statue  of  Long  in 
Ulster.  In  1608  the  place  was  burned  and  the  "'c  National  Capitol  as  the  discoverer  of 
English  governor  slain  by  Sir  Cahir  O'Dogherty,  anaesthesia.  See  As.esthesja. 
one  of  the  Irish  chiefs  of  Donegal.  During  the  Ixing,  Eli,  American  general :  b.  Woodford 
20  years  that  followed,  the  corporation  of  Lou-  County,  Ky..  16  June  1837;  A  New  York  1903. 
don,  who  obtained  a  grant  of  the  place  from  He  was  graduated  from  the  military  academy  at 
James  I.,  rebuilt  the  aty,  surrounded  it  with  a  Frankfort,  Ky.,  in  1855,  and  recei\cd  an  appoint- 
wall,  fortified  it  with  cannon,  and  gave  it  a  new  ment  as  2d  lieutenant  in  the  isl  United  States 
name.  Henceforth  it  was  known  as  London-  cavalry,  serving  in  the  Chcjennc  expedition  in 
derry.  Here  the  Protestants  of  Ulster  took  1857.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was  in  active 
refuge  at  the  revolution,  and  held  the  fortress  service  in  the  Federal  army,  was  several  limes 
against  the  forces  of  James  11.,  the  siege  last-  wounded,  and  was  brevetteti  hrigadier- gen  eral  of 
ing  from  April  till  August  1689;  the  defense  by  volunteers  in  August  1864.  He  captured  Selma, 
untrained  men  against  superior  numbers  being  Ala.,  in  April  1865.  He  was  mustered  out  of  the 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  heroic  and  sue-  volunteer  service  in  18C6  and  retired  as  major- 
cessful  military  actions  of  modem  times.  Pop.  general.  For  many  years  previous  to  his  death 
about  45,000.  he  had  lived  in  Plainfield,  N.  J 
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Long,  John  Davis,  American  lawyer  and  a  summer  population  of  3,00a    It  is  reached  by 

politician:  b.  Bucklidd,  Oxford  County,  Maine,  the   Long   Island   R.R.   and   has   several   hotels, 

a?  Oct.  1838.     He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  many  cottages,  and  a  fine  board  walk  2j4  miles 

in  1857;  taught  in  Westford  Academy  for  two  long,  l>uilt  on  concrete  piles  and  girders.      Steps 

years;  and  studied  law  at   Harvard  law  school  are  being  laken  to  incorporate   Long  Beach  as 

and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1861.     He  built  a  borough. 
up  a  large  practice  and  became  senior  member 
oi  his  firm.  Long  &.  HemeDway.     He  has  been 

an  active  member  of  the  Republican  party;  - ,  ■  ,.  v,  ,  r  ■  j  l  ^ 
served  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature  1875-8,  PennsylvanTa.  the  New  Jersey  S..  and  the  Cea- 
beinc  speaker  of  the  House  from  1876-8,  and  t^al  of  New  Jersey  K.K.s;  about  33  miles  by 
was  elected  lieutenant-governor  of  the  State  in  water,  45  miles  by  rail,  and  30  miles  in  direct 
1870;  the  next  year  he  was  elected  governor,  and  'm*  south  of  New  iork  city.  During  the  sum- 
re-elected  in  1881.  He  was  also  for  several  years  ■""  sea^""  steamers  run  regularly  several  times 
on  the  state  house  construction  commission  of  *  °^y  between  New  iork  and  Long  Branch,  and 
the  State.  In  1883  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  ^e**  are  numerous  electric  and  railway  lines. 
serving  there  till  1889;  he  was  then  a  candidate  The  avenue  along  the  bluff  is  a  favorite  walk, 
for  the  Senate  but  was  defeated,  and  did  not  ^.^^  H"^  beach  affords  excellent  bathing  facili- 
hold  public  office  till  appointed  secretary  of  the  ^'^^-  .^'K^  bulkheads  have  been  erected  to  pre- 
navy  by  President  McKinley  in  1897.  He  held  ^^^nt  destructions  of  the  bluff  by  the  action  of 
this  office  through  the  Spanish  War.  conduct-  '".^  waves.  The  government  is  vested  in  a  com- 
ing its  affairs  with  marked  ability,  and  resigned  mission  composed  of  seven  members,  who  choose 
in  March  igoz.  He  published  in  1879  a  trans-  t"^  ""ayor  from  among  the  number.  Four  of 
lation  of  the  '.Eneid>  of  Virgil.  the  commissioners  are  elected  by  wards,  three 
,  _  ,.,  .  ,  .  .at  large,  and  all  are  elected  annually.  There 
Long,  Stephen  Hamman,  American  engi-  ate  three  banks  with  a  combined  capital  of 
neer:   b.   Hopkinton,   N.  H.,  30  Dec   1784;  a.  $200,000. 

Alton,  111.,  4  Sept.  1864.      He  was  graduated  at  Long   Branch  is   one  of  the   oldest   summer 

Dartmouth  College  in   i80ft  and  after  teaching  resorts  in  the  United  States.      As  early  as  1670 

school  entered  the  United  States  engineer  corps  settlements    had    been    made    along    the    coast. 

in  1814.      He  taught  mathematics  at  West  Point  Colonel  White  of  the  British  army,  who  owned 

1814-16,  and  was  subsequently  engaged  for  sev-  the  land  where  Long  Branch  is  located  and  in 

era!  years  m  surveys  of  the  country  west  of  the  the  vicinity,  about  1770,  used  to  spend  his  sura- 

Mississippi  River,  as  well  as  of  the  Upper  Mis-  mer  months  at  this  place.     After  the  Revolution 

sissippi.     Long's  Peak  la  the  Rocky  Mountains  people  from  Philadelphia  began  to  visit  the  place 

was  named  in  his  honor       When  the  construe-  during  the  hot  months,  and  in  the  last  of   the 

tion  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad  was  com-  jSth  century  it  had  quite  a  reputation  as  a  sum- 

menced  in  1827  Long  became  chief  engineer  of  mer  resort.      Prior  to  its  occupancy  during  the 

surveys  and  introduced  many  improvements  in  summer  by  people  from  New  York  and  Phila- 

wooden  bridges,  to  adapt  them  for  railroad  pur-  delphia,    it    was    frequented    by    fishermen    and 

poses.       In    the    construction    of    railroads    he  wreckers.      Its  proximity  to  New  York,  Phila- 

established  a  system  of  curves  in  locating  roads,  delphia,  and  other  cities  gives  it  a  large  num- 

He  served  for  some  years  on  the  board  for  the  ber  of  guests  during  the  season.      Pop.   (1910) 

improvement    of    the    Mississippi,    and    in    1856  13,298,  ^Has.  L.  Edmonds. 

was  placed  m  charge  of  that  worl^    He  was  £^,-,^^    y  ^      ^^^^^^  'Reco/d.^ 

appointed  colonel  of  engineers  in  1863,  retiring 

the  same  year.  Long  Island,  New  York,  the  southeastern- 
Long,  William  Joseph.  American  Congrc-  ?"?»'  Portion  of  the  State,  connected  by  three 
gational  clergyman  and  author:  b.  North  Attic-  bridges  and  several  ferries  across  East  River 
EoTO,  Mass.,  3  April  1867.  He  was  graduated  with  Mgnhatan  Island ;  is  bounded  on  the  north 
from  Harvard  in  iSga  and  from  the  Andover  by  .  Long  Island  Sound  (q.v.),  separating  it 
Theological  Seminary  in  1895.  He  is  the  author  ^'■'"^l  ,*^°V'  '^*  ^"l^^  "^"'.^  of  ConnecOcnt 
of:  'The  Making  of  Zimri  Bnnker>  (1898);  The  Atlantic  Ocean  bounds  it  on  the  eatt  and 
•Ways  of  Wood  Folk'  (1899) ;  'Wilderness  south,  while  The  Narrows.  New  York  Bay.  and 
Ways'  (1900);  'Beasts  of  the  Field'  (1901);  East  River,  already  mentioned,  connecting  the 
•Fowls  of  the  Air'  (igoi)  ;  'Secrets  of  the  o«an  with  the  Sound,  complete  the  boundar.M 
Woods'  (1901);  'School  of  the  Woods'  (I902>;  ?"  «>«  "*^'j'"u  ""rthwest.  .Several  small 
'Following  the  Deer-  (1903)  ;  'A  Little  Brother  islands  around  the  coasts  are  included  m  its 
tn  tko  R»ari  ("Tnmi  >-■*'■  political  boundaries,  the  best  known  being 
lotneuear  (1903;.  .  .  ^  .  ,  Conev,  Rikers.  Berrian,  South  Brother,  Fire, 
Long  Beach.  Cal..  a  city  in  Los  Angeles  Barren,  Shelter,  Gardiner,  Fisher,  and  Plum. 
County,  situated  on  the  beautiful  San  Pedro  Long  Island  has  a  maximum  length  of  about 
harbor,  directly  south  of  Los  Angeles  about  i^q  miles,  varies  in  width  from  12  to  33  miles, 
twenty  miles  distant.  It  is  on  the  Southern  and  has  an  area  of  1682  square  miles.  It  is 
Pacific  R.R.  and  is  connected  by  steamers  with  divided  into  four  counties,  Nassau,  Suffolk. 
Santa  Catalina  Island.  It  has  an  excellent  com-  Queens,  and  Kings,  the  last  two  metropolitan 
merce  in  fniit  and  produce,  as  well  as  lumber,  boroughs  of  New  York  city,  occupying  a  consid- 
and  IS  also  well  known  as^  a  watering  place  hav-  arable  portion  of  the  western  end  of  the  island, 
ingmany  attractive  scenic  features  and  points  Queens  County  embraces  the  populous  centres 
of  interest.  Pop,  {1910)  i7.8op.  of  Long  Island  City  (q.v.),  Maspeth.  Corona, 
Lone  Beach.  L.  I„  a  seaside  resort,  25  miles  Flushing,  Jamaica,  Woodhaven.  and  Far  Rock- 
from  New  York  City,  situated  on  an  island  away,  while  the  boundaries  of  Kings  County  are 
jnst  oflf  the  coast  of  Long  Island,  beyond  Rock-  those  also  of  the  former  city,  now  the  metro- 
away.  It  has  a  winter  population  of  300  and  politan  borough,  of  Brooklyn  (q.v.). 
Vol.  13—7 
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LONG  ISLAND 

The  3Sa  miles  of  coast  line  are  indented  with  dlity  is  found,  and  the  golf  courses,  especialk 

nnmerous  bays  and  inlets.    A  deep  bay,  30  miles  at   Garden   Gtjr  and   Shinnecocl^  are   notable. 

long,  divided  into  Great  and  Little  Peconic,  and  The  chief  seaside  resorts  along  the  south  coast 

Gardiner's  bays,  splits  the  eastern  end  of  the  are    Bath    Beach,   Bensonhurst,   Coney    Island, 

island    into  two   long   narrow    peninsulas,   the  Brighton,    Manhattan,    Rockaway    Beach.    Far 

southern  terminating  at  Montauk  Point,  and  the  Rockaway,  Long  Beai^  Fire  Island,  Patchi^u^ 

northern  at  Orient  Point,  with  Plum  and  Fish-  and  Montauk  Point ;  along  the  north  coast  are 

ers  islands  extending  beyond.    Great  South  Bay,  Greenport,  Port  Jefferson^  Coldspring  Harbor, 

from  two  to  five  miles  broad,  extends  along  the  Oyster  Bay,  Glen  Cove,  Seacliff,  College  Point 

southern  coast  for  nearly  half  the  length ;  it  is  and    North    Beach.    The   population    of    Long 

separated    from    the    Atlantic    Ocean    by    Fire  Island  in  1900  was  1452,611,   1,166,582  of  this 

Island  or  Great  South  Beach,  a  sandy  strip  from  number  residing  in  Brooklyn  borou^. 

a  (quarter  of  a  mile  to  one  mile  wide,  communi-  When  discovered  in  1609  by  Hudson,  Long 

catmg    with    the    ocean    by    several    openings.  Island  was  inhabited  by  I^  tribes  of  Algonquin 

Jamaica  Bay  is  on  the  south  coast  also.  New  Indians,    by    whom   the    island    was    variously 

York  Bay  on  the  west,  while  along  the  north  called  Panmancke,  Wamponomon,  Mautowacks, 

coast    are    Flushing,    Little    Neck,    Manhasset,  and    Sewanhacky.    A    few    descendants    mixed 

Hempstead,  Oyster,  Huntington  and  Smithtown  with  negro  blood,  and  retaining  no  knowledge 

bays.    A  government  system  of  lighthouses,  life-  of  their  ancient  language    dwell  near  Montauk 

saving  stations,  fortifications,  and  masked  bat-  Point  and   Shinnecock   Neck.    French   Protes- 

leries  extends  around  the  coast  fants  from  near  the  river  Waal,  in  the  Nether- 

Thc  level  seacoast  of  the  south  side,  with  its  lands,  made  the  first  settlement  in  1635  under 
extended  views  of  bay  and  the  broad  ocean,  5"'^  protection,  and  immigrants  from  New 
contrasts  sharply  with  the  hilly  north  side  and  England  established  themselves  m  different  lo- 
its  deep  indentations,  looking  out  upon  the  land-  ^""^  shortly  afterward.  Lange  Eyiandt,  the 
locked  Sound.  The  rolling  stretches  of  Mon-  P"<="  "»'?"•  was  changed  by  the  colonial  legis- 
tauk  Point  and  Shelter  Island  afford  another  'ature  to  that  of  Nassau,  a  name  which  survives 
contrast  to  the  many  square  miles  of  scrub  oak  '"  <^«  *='  *?«  countie^  but  was  never  adopted 
and  level  sandy  plains  in  the  centre  of  the  '■?.  ^^e  people  for  the  island.  Long  Island  was 
island.  The  island  reaches  a  height  of  over  380  "  l>usy  base  of  military  movements  darirw  the 
feet  in  West  Hill,  Suffolk  Coun?-,  and  in  hIt-  Revolutionary  War,  and  the  Battle,  of  long 
bor  Hill  at  Roslyn,  the  loftiest  points  in  the  "'^*'  Cq-v.)  is  the  pnncipal  event  m  its  history, 
range  of  glacial  hills  that  extends  along  the  Long  iBUnd,  Battie  of.  one  of  the  early 
northern  coast.  The  island  is  well  watered  by  American  defeats  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
several  small  streams,  the  Peconic,  15  miles  long,  wa?  fought  a?  Aug.  1776,  in_  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 
flowing  into  Great  Peconic  Bay,  being  the  largest  mainly  withm  the  present  limits  of  Prospect 
Natural  ponds  or  lakes  abound,  and  there  are  ^^rk,  the  column  in  Battle  Pass  to  the  memory 
about  116  square  miles  of  salt  marsh  through-  °i  ^^  40o  Maryland  troops  who  fell  in  the  bat- 
out  the  island.  The  eastern  portion  especially  tie,  and  the  foundation  remains  of  the  redoubt  on 
is  well  wooded  and  noted  for  its  pine  forests  Lookout  Hill,  marking  the  central  point  of  de- 
well  stocked  with  deer  and  other  game.  Like  ""=*  »"^  ^^'^^,  4.''"'  *^  evacuation  of  Bos- 
other  insular  positions  the  climate  is  milder  '°"  °y  '"^  British,  Washington  made  strenuous 
than  that  of  the  adjacent  continent  the  average  ™orts  to  fortify  New  York  and  its  approaches. 
temperature  being  sevenal  degrees  below  that  of  General  Greene,  m  command  of  a  considerable 
the  metropolis,  while  the  hottest  days  are  tem-  ^^  ?'  troops,  mosUy  raw  recruits,  was  en- 
pered  by  cool  and  refreshing  brecies  from  ocean  '■""^t™  with  the  defense  of  Long  Island,  and 
or  Sound.  The  soil  generally  is  productive  and  constructed  a  line  of  intrenchments  and  redoubts 
under  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  In  the  south-  "om  Wallabout  Bay  to  Gowanus  Cove.  The 
ern  flat  lands  it  is  of  a  light,  sandy  nature,  well  J"?,'"  T  "}  ^''^  Wallabout  end  were  on  t]te 
calcuiated  for  raising  grain,  especially  Indian  „"  i,!^**'^'''^/ '^^"JI  "^  J°,"  9'**?^  "°" 
com;  in  the  hilly  north  the  soil  is  strong  and  ^"^'^  J'L  "^"''"'^^^^1'"^  /"^  Gowanus 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  grain,  hay,  and  fruits.  i°Z^' t^^3ZT\"T^  f  ^""^  ^""^  ""^  ' 
Market  gardening  for  metropolitan  demands  Ai^„f  ^^J^nS"''^  u  ^'•f"*''*  ""'.l'  .0PPOSit<^ 
constitutes  the  pnncipal  portion  of  the  agri-  „„,,  1^?  ^"'' f,,*'^^  ",''!u  *'°'"J''* '°*^?'"^'': 
cultural  industry  of  Kin^  and  Queens  «Sn-  Sf  l^T"  *™  "«"? '*'l-t?"^"^ '"'''■  °' 
ties  Ovster  clam  and  other  fi^hpriM  Brr^im  *  "sland,  the  range  of  low  hills  in  diis  section 
portan?'sourcerj?'f^"d  suppTy.''''"'"  "'  ""  l^if^'^J^t'.T'^^^f  and  crossed  by  three 

TV-  r«  ~  T  1     J       J     .L          -.      J      ■  files,  one  on  the  right  of  the  vorks  passing 

The  Long  Island  and  other  railroads  give  near  the  Narrows  to  Gravesend  Bay   the  ccn- 

easy  access  froni  New  York  city  to  the  remotest  trai  one  through  Flatbush,  and  the  third  far  to 

parts,  MonUukPoinr,  the  sontheastemmost  point  the  left  through  Bedford  to  Janici    In  the 

being    only   three    hours    a»ay.    Long    Island  ,„idst  of  his  preparations,  funeral  Greene  fell 

IS    noted     specially     for    emeptionar    oppor-  ill,  and  the  coZiand  derolved  mZ  GeneS 

turnties,  embracing  all  sorts  of  summer  recre-  Sulli.an,  then  iast  returned  fronTdre  ChaS. 

Vi   ,„,I^'m  X      ",'"  ''T'^'r  '''!<!''.  <•>  Blain.    Unacquainted  with  the  ground  and  with 

;  ,„™S™    '~<'"*<'".  »«   '«''"?,,  <i'™'?E.  Grrene's  plans  the  charge  of  mmmand  caused 

Si.  ™iH  ?       wkttlmg,  are  equally  desir-  considerable  confusion.    Nine  ihousanti  British 

;.,™           .11          "'loy'fS  Iko  region.  .  In  the  troops  landed  m  Gra^umd  Bay  on  as  August 

nttmerous  villages  and  towns  along  Jamaica  Bay,  without  resistance .   thev  were  commanrterf  tr. 

Great  South  Bay,  Peconic  Bay  and  the  Sound!  Sir  Henry  CliS   ^i^S  LSTcorawat 

tV  .    '  STtJ'"'"",?  J"   "L"??'  "r"^-  '"  '<"'  ^"'y-  Gemr.1  Gr.n7and  sir  WaSn 

For  udBuJ^  lawi'rS  if  "'h  "fi'  ft"'  "«««''  E'skine.    p,rd  Comwallis,  rapidly  advaneingS 

*or  golfing,  lawn  tennis,  and  all  other  forms  of  the  central  pass,  found  it  occupied  by  the  rifle 

outdoor  sport  and  recreation,  every  possible  fa-  regiment  of  Colonel  Hand,  and  wiuTout  Afinj 
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LONG  ISLAND  CITY— LONG  PARLIAMENT 

f  took  up  a  position  at  Flatbush.  York  city.    It  became  a  part  of  New  York  I 

Washington  inspected  the  American  lines  on  the  Jan,  i8g8.    As  early  as  1640  Dutch  settlers  liad 

24th,  and  placed  Genera!  Putnam  in  command,  taken  possession  of  the  land  in  this  vicinity,  and 

The  following  day  the  British  were  reinforced  gradually    a    number    of    little    villages    were 

by  two  brigades  of  Hessian  troops,  under  Gen-  formed  on  the  western  end  of  the  island,  on  the 

etal  DeHeister,  and  on  the  aCth  began  to  earrj-  East  River  and  the  Sound.     In   1870,  a  number 

out  their  plan  of  operations.     The  road  through  of  the  little   villages,   Astoria,   Blissville,  Dutch 

Bedford  to  Jamaica  unfortunately  had  been  com-  Kills,     Hunter's     Point,     Middletown,     Ravens- 

paralively  neglected  by  the  Americans,  and  elud-  wood,  and  Steinway,  were  united  into  one  mu- 

ing   the    patrol,    the    British    contingent    under  nicipality  and  called  Long  Island  City.   Newtown 

G«ieral  ClintoUj  accompanied  by  General  Howe,  Creek  separates  this  section  from  the   borough 

the  commander-in-chief,  and  by  Lords  Percy  and  of  Brooklyn.    Ferries  connect  it  with  the  bor- 

Comwallis,  guided  by  a  local  tory,  gained  pos<  ough  of  Manhattan.     It  has  extensive  manufac- 

session  of  the  road  and  neighboring  heights  un-  turing     interests,     several     hospitals,     a     large 

discovered   during  the  night  of  26-7   August,  number    of    churches,    and    schools.    Consult: 

In  the   morning  General   Grant,  with   the  left  Kelsey,  'History  of  Long  Island  City,' 
wing  of  the  British  amiy    advanced  along  the  ^o      Island  Sound,  a  body  of  water  which 

■^  Jt.^r"?^"?*,'!*'  f^?,, ^^'■™"'^;  aid  was  separates  Long  Island,  in  New  York  State,  from 

resisted  by  Colonel  Allee  with  a  guard  of  Penn-  ^^  mainland      It  is   an   arm  of  the  Atlantic 

sylvania   and    New    York   militja,   who   retired  Qcean,    extending    northeast    and    southwest; 

fighmg  unt,l  he  had  fallen  back  upon  General  about  no  miles  long  and  from  10  to  25  miles 

Wdham  Alexander  (Lord  St.rhng),  whose  two  ^^e.    It  is  connected  with  the  Atlantic  on  the 

regiments  had  hastened  to  h,s  assistance.    Here  ^ast  by  The  Race,  a  narrow  passage  south  of 

active  firing  was  kept  up  by  both  sides  without  pighera   Island;  and  on  the  west  by  a   strait 

an  attempt  at  a  general  action.    At  the  same  ^\XfA  the  East  River,  which  enters  New  York 

time,  as  diversions    De  He. ster  opened  up  a  -^     ^^   through  the   Narrows  to  the  ocean. 

ca^onade  from   Flatbush  upon  Colonel  Haiid  The  coast  on  the  north  is  irregular,  and  has  a 

md  his  riflemen,  while  the  guns  of  «ie  BnUsh  nun,ber  of  small  bays   and  capes.    The   south 

«r-vessels  were  trained  upon  the  Red  Hook  or  Long  Island  coast  is  irrepjlar  from  East 

battery.     Meanwhile  on  the  right  Clinton  opened  Riv«.   to  near   Port   Jefferson ;   and   from   Port 

his  guns  upon  the  Amencans,  and  at  this  signal  Jefferson  to  Orient  Point  the  coast  line  has  few 

.i?k     "^     .y^"?'*u?u"^™  the  central  pass  indentations.    The  largest  indentations  tm  the 

f  1,      IJ^       }  "4.!'^"'^  General  Sullivan  had  no^h  side  are  New  Haven  Harbor  and   Pel- 

Ukffi  command.    The  latter,  who  found  his  left  ham  Bay.    There  are  several  good  harbors  at 

flank  er^aged  and  himself  m  danger  of  being  the  mouths  of  rivers  and  in  places  sheltered  by 

surrounded,    ordered    a  ,  retreat,   but  not   soon  ^^^x\  islands.    On  the  sooth  shore  the  principal 

«iough  to  escape  the  Bntish  light  infantry,  who  indentations  are  Smithtown,  Norihport,  Oyster, 

drove  him  hack  upon  De  Heister  and  his  Hes-  Manhasset,  Little  Neck,  and  Flushing  bays.  The 

wms.    The    Amencans    fought   with    desperate  „orth  coast  is  fringed  by  small  rocky  islands  w 

wlor.  a   large  body  cutting  their   way  through  ^eefs.    In  the  western  part  of  the  Sound  there 

the  mtrenchments,  the  rest  who  were  not  killed  are  a  number  of  small  islands,  which  have  been 

either  escaping  among  the  hills  or  surrendermg  improved  so  as  to  be  desirable  resorts  or  resi- 

as  prisoners^  among  the  latter  being  Genera]  ^^^^  locations.    Chief  among  these  are  Glen 

Sullivan.     On  the  left  Colonel  Atlee  and  Lord  island    and    City    Island.    At    the    entrance    to 

btirling    who  had  maintained  their  nosition  in  East  River  there  are  a  number  of  islands  used 

front  of  General  Grant,  found  themsefv^  cut  off  chiefly  by  the  health  department  of  New  York 

2^™,        TL        V,  1?'*''    pllantly    attacked,  the  city.    At  the  east  entrance  is  a  group  of  Ulanda 

enemy  with  such  determination  that  the  Bntish  ^jiich  extend   diagonally  f rom  Xong  Island  to 

held  their  ground  only  by  the  assistance  of  re-  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.    The  largest  of  this 

wforcHnent^  when  Stirlmg  seeing  the  useless-  group    is     Fishers     Island.     (See     N«W    YoBK 

t^    °}  n^u"''  "S'^"«  surruidcred.    Having  c„y.)    The  chief  rivers  which  flow  into  the 

forced  aJl  the  approaches  the  British  proceeded  So„nd,   ^\\    from   the    north,    are    Cwmccticut. 

wT  i^  ^"'"i"  ■'"'?'■        ■  .       ,  Mystic,  Thames,  and  Housatonic. 

«,™       j"^°"/'T'^^  in  the  evening  and  took         since  the  improvemenU  made  (1865)  at  Hell 

Slri^t^J.       ^^"T^K^^^  ^"'^Tl,'"^''.  "^t  Gate  (q.v.).  Long  Island  Sound  is  an  available 

actional  tnjops.    But  with  the  formidable  Bntish  route  fSr  «ean  Tteamers.    The  large  passenger 

force  opposed  to  him,  and  mdications  that  the  steamers  which  ply  daily  between  New   York 

iT. .-  ,  .^     f  intended  movmg  up  the  nver  so  as  a^d  New  Englamf  ports  pass  through  the  Sound. 

i?^™*^"  '°/,,"  '"■  ?i°°V^  "•"^^'y  off.  Wash-  A   large  nuJSber  of  forts   with   modem   equip- 

TS^-?       A   ""S^t  °r^3p,   favored  by  a  ment  are  located  along  the  shores,  thus  guarding 

n  M=  w.^  Jr    f  "1"^;^  "i-  ""^'"'y  "'^«^  most  carefully  the  entrance  to  New  York  city  1^1 

to  Manhattan,  greatly  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  this  mute  ' 


until  some   time  after  the  last  American  had  Long  Parliament,  in   English  history,   a 

crossed  in  safety.    The  Americans  lost  over  900  Pariiament  summoned  by  Charles   I.   in   1640. 

men  in  the  battle,  while  the  British  loss  in  kilfcd  Largely  liberal   and  anti-royal,  thanks   to   the 

wounded  and  missing  was  400.    Consult-  Car-  campaigning  efforts  of  John  Pym,  it  declgtred 

rington,  *  Battles  of  the  American  Revolutioo'  ship-money  illegal,  claimed  the  right  of  taxa- 

(1876) ;  Dawson,  'Battles  of  the  United  States'  *'*'"  *^  belonging  solely  to  the  Commons  and  not 

(i^);  Field.  ^Battle  of  Long  Island'  (1860)  *"  '^'^  Crown,  passed  the  Triennial  Bill,  and,  at- 

T  T  1     J  ^-       «  '  tacking  the  King's  favorites  put  Laud  In  prison 

_     JLone  luana  City,  N,  Y.,  formerly  a  city  and    Strafford    to   death.    In    November    1641, 

Ml  Queens  Counhr,  and  second  in  size  on  Long  passing    successfully    a    reactionary    crisis,    it 

Island,  now  m  the  boroujSi  ol  Queens,  in  New  adofited  the  Great  Remonstrance,  and  -n  Januaiy 
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LONO-T AILED  DUCK  —  LO HOE VITV 

of  the  next  year  refused  to  obey  the  king's  order  Longevity,  lan-jSvl-ti.  The  duration  of 
to  surrender  'the  five  members,"  its  leaders,  life  varies  greatly  in  the  same  group  of  plants 
Hampden,  Pym,  HoUis,  Haselrigg  and  Strode,  and  animals,  and  great  age  in  animals  is  by  no 
Thus  it  brought  on  the  Civil  War,  through  means  confined  to  the  few  higher  vertebrates, 
which  it  contmucd  in  power,  losing  however  such  as  the  elephant,  crocodile  or  parrot.  Even 
many  members  upon  the  introduction  of  Pres-  so  lowly  an  organism  as  the  sea-anemone  has 
l^erianism,  and  nearly  loo  Presbyterians  in  been  kept  alive  for  55  years.  Low  herbaceous 
1648  after  its  attempted  compromise  with  the  annual  plants  in  the  temperate  zone,  have  co- 
king, which  aroused  the  anger  of  the  Parlia-  species  in  the  tropics  which  grow  to  be  trees  and 
mentary  army.  The  handful  of  members  left  are  perennial.  Not  only  are  individuals  of  a 
composed  the  *Rump,'  which  was  noir'  lally  in  species  long-lived,  but  certain  species  and  genera 
power  until  dissolved  in  1653  by  Cromwell,  after  enhibil  wonderful  vitality  and  have  persisted 
whose  death  it  briefly  reconvened  in  1659  and  throughout  many  geological  ages,  such  are 
1660.  See  CEokwEix.  Lingulella,  Limulus,  Ccratodus,  and  certain 
Lone-tailed  Duck.     See  Old  Squaw.  foraniinifers    which    have    persisted    since    the 

Silurian  period. 
Long  Tom,  (1)  the  name  given  a  43-pOilnd  Causes  of  LoMgwify.— They  have  to  do  with 
gun  captured  by  the  British  in  1798  from  the  the  nature  of  the  physical  surroundings,  and  also 
French  battleship  Hoche.  It  was  afterward  depend  on  slow  growth  and  late  reproduction. 
purchased  by  the  Americans  and  used  in  the  Botanists  find  that  great  age  in  plants  is  de- 
attack  on  Haiti  by  the  French  in  1804,  and  re-  pendent  on  slow  growth,  gradual  propagation 
mained  idle  till  1813,  when  it  was  placed  on  the  carried  on  late  in  life,  on  the  solidity  and  hard- 
General  Armstrong.  This  vessel  ran  the  British  negj  of  the  tissues,  etc.  Examples  of  great  age 
blockade  at  New  Orleans  9  Sept,  1P14,  and  put  ;„  plants  are  the  Sequoias  or  "big  trees"  of 
into  the  hay  near  Horta,  Fayal,  bemg  disabled  California,  which  are  supposed  to  be  over  3,000 
in  an  encounter  with  a  British  squadron.  Here  years  old ;  in  fact,  they  are  survivors  of  Tertiary 
the  gim  was  dismantled  and  remained  till  times,  since  they  occur  in  a  fossil  state  in  the 
Colonel  Reid,  son  of  the  commander  of  the  Gen-  polar  regions  in  British  Columbia  and  in  Europe. 
eral  Armstrong,  had  it  brought  back  to  New  The  longevity  of  certain  species  of  animals 
York  18  April  1893.  (2)  An  apparatus  for  has  been  attributed  by  Weismann  to  favorable 
washing  gold  from  the  earth  or  gravel  in  which  environment,  including  temperature.  He  con- 
it  is  found.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  trough,  siders  that  the  duration  of  lite  depends  first  upon 
from  12  to  25  feet  long  and  about  a  foot  wide,  the  length  of  time  which  is  required  for  the 
At  its  lower  end  it  widens,  and  its  floor  there  anima!  to  mature,  and  upon  the  length  of  Ihe 
is  of  sheet-iron  pierced  with  holes  half  an  inch  period  of  fertility,  the  latter  point  being  deter- 
in  diameter,  under  which  is  placed  a  flat  box  mined  by  external  conditions.  Undoubtedly  an- 
a  couple  of  inches  deej).  A  Stream  of  water  is  other  factor  is  heredity,  since  longevity  is  di- 
kept  running  through  it  by  means  of  a  hose;  rcctly  transmissible  from  parent  to  offspring, 
the  dirt  is  shoveled  in,  and  stirred  at  the  lower  and  great  age  runs  in  families. 
end,  where  the  earth  and  gravel  fall  through  As  to  longevity  in  the  lower  animals  little 
the  sieve  into  another  box,  where  they  are  again  is  known.  As  a  rule,  they  live  but  a  few  weeks, 
sifted.  The  machine,  like  the  "rocker,*  was  months,  or  years.  The  crayfish  is  said  to  attain 
cheap  and  wasteful ;  and  both  were  soon  dis-  an  age  of  20  years,  and  possibly  the  lobster  may 
placed  by  the  sluice.  live  to  be  as  old  as  that.  Lampreys  preserved 
Long'acre,  James  Barton,  American  en-  J"  Roman  fish-ponds  are  said  to  have  lived  to 
graver:  b.  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  11  Aug.  1794;  ^^  nearly  60.  The  crocodile,  which  never  slops 
d.  Hiiladelphia  i  Jan.  1869.  rfe  was  appren-  growmg  through  life,  lives  too  years.  Pike  and 
ticed  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1819-31  was  em-  '==rP  "^^f^  the  age  of  150  years.  A  gigantic 
ployed  in  the  illustration  of  many  of  the  foremost  salamander  of  Japan  lived  at  least  52  years  in 
American  works  then  published.  At  first  with  confinement  m  Germany.  As  to  the  age  of  birds 
James  Herring,  and  later  independently,  he  pub-  ?,jy""'  '"  't^  British  ornithological  journal 
lished  the  'National  Portrait  Gallery  of  Dis-  '•*»»-'  states  that  the  following  records  of  birds 
tinguished  Americans>  (1834-9),  many  of  whose  '"  captivity  are  authentic :  raven  50.  gray  par- 
engravings  were  from  sketches  by  himself.  In  rot  40  and  50,  blue  macaw  64.  eagle-owls  53,  and 
1844  he  was  appointed  engraver  to  the  United  «"«  was  then  still  alive  at  68  years.  Certain 
States  mint,  and  from  that  time  until  his  death  fl"^'"^  ^iirds  are  very  long-hyed.  as  a  heron,  of 
designed  all  new  coins.  He  also  remodeled  the  ^-^^^f  ^o  mute  swan  70.  A  goose  stil  living 
coinage  of  aile.  '"  Rliode  Island  in  1903  is  known  to  be  50  years 
_ "  ,  ,  .  •  r  ■  r.  ,  of  age.  To  what  age  in  free  nature  these  birds 
Lon  gan,  a  tree  and  its  fruiL  See  Litchl  may  reach  is  unknown.  The  elephant  is  known 
Longard  de  Longgarde,  Dorottiea.  See  to  live  a  century  and  the  whale  is  supposed  to 
Gerabd  Dorothea.  he  equally  long-lived.  The  horse  rarely  reaches 
t  1.  _  1  -  ■  L.i  Ti  ■  17  the  age  of  40,  though  according  to  Lawrence 
Longchampa,  lon-shfifl  Pans.  France,  a  «oid  Billy*  of  Manchester  was  known  to  have 
celebrated  racecourse  on  the  southwest  side  of  n^^j  ^nd  died  at  the  age  of  61.  while 
the  Bois  dc  Boulogne,  where  the  race  for  the  Albertus.  an  old  veterinarian,  writes  that  he 
"Grand  Pnx»  is  run.  Prior  to  US  suppression  y^^  ^  soldier  actually  serving  upon  a  horse 
m  1792,  part  of  the  site  was  occupied  by  the  „hich  was  70  years  of  age. 
Convent  of  Longchamps,  founded  in  1260,  a  not  Man  sometimes  reaches  the  age  of  100  years. 
too  rigid  retreat  for  ladies  of  the  higher  classes,  ^^j  ;„  ^are  instances  even  exceeds  that  age; 
It  was  a  popular  resort  for  carnage  driving,  „hile  heredity  undoubtedly  has  most  to  do  with 
especially  during  the  week  preceding  Easter.  ^^eat  age,  it  may  he  promoted  in  those  of  me- 
Longe,  a  local  name  (Vermont)  for  the  dium  height  by  quiet,  regular  habits,  moderation 
lake  trout    (q.v.).  in  eating  and  abstention  from  or  moderation  in 
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the  use  of  stimulants  and  tobacco.    Women  at-  accepte<i,  and  after  a  few  months  of  study  at 

tain  a  greater  age  than  men.     To  show  that  in  home  he  sailed  for  Havre,  landing  there  on  15 

man  the  mean  duration  of  h'fe  may  be  extended  Jtme  1826. 

by  good  sanitation  and  improvement  in  the  gen-  His  friend  George  Ticknor  (q.v.)  had  ad- 
eral  conditions  of  life,  the  mean  duration  of  life  vised  him  to  get  all  he  could  from  the  sygtema- 
in  France  has  risen  from  20  years  at  the  close  tl^ed  scholarship  of  Germany,  but  Ticknor  was 
of  the  l8lh  century  to  40  years.  The  United  in  advance  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  and  Long- 
States  census  report  for  1900  on  deaths  that  fellow  wisely  followed  his  own  instinct  to  steep 
occurred  in  271  cities  of  5,000  population  or  more  himself  in  the  color  and  movement  and  romance 
shows  that  18.6  persons  died  in  1900  out  of  of  the  old  world's  life  and  literature.  He  was 
every  i.ooo,  whereas  in  1890  the  number  who  not  idle — for  in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
died  in  the  same  cities  was  zi  out  of  every  many  he  cultivated  his  exceptional  linguistic 
1,000.  The  average  age  at  death  in  1890  was  gifts  and  prepared  himself  iot  the  main  duties 
31. 1  years;  in  1900  it  was  35.2  years.  If  these  of  his  chair;  but  the  end  he  proposed  to  him- 
statistlcs  be  accurate  the  saving  of  human  life  self  was  plainly  cuhure,  not  scholarship.  It 
that  has  been  achieved  in  a  decade  is  enormous,  was  old-world  culture  and  romance  that  the 
Consult:  Weismann,  'Essays  upon  Heredity,  new  worM  needed,  and  these  Longfellow  later 
etc'  (Oxford  i88g)  ;  Lankester,  'On  Compara-  showed  that  he  could  transmit  even  better  than 
live  Longevity  in  Man  and  the  Lower  Animals*  Irving  had  done,  and  much  better  than  his  iight- 
(London  1870) ;  Lolaville,  'The  Duration  of  hearted  contemporary  N.  P.  Willis  (q.v.)  was  to 
Human  Life,'  in  the  'Popular  Science  Monthly,'  do.  Although  his  popular  reputation  will  al- 
Vol.  XX.,  November  1881.  ways  be  that  of  a  poet,  Longfellow's  important 
place  in  the  history  of  American  literature  is 
Long'fcllow,  Emeat  Wadsworth,  Ameri-  panly  due  to  his  eminent  services  as  a  trans- 
can  artist:  b.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1845.  He  lator  and  a  transmitter  of  culture. 
Studied    under    Couture    in    Paris,    and    among  Although    very    young,    the    traveller    made 

faintings  by  him  may  be  named :  'Italian  Pines' ;  friends  everywhere,  both  with  natives  and  with 
Misty  Morning' ;  'John  and  Priscilla' ;  'Old  fellow  Americans,  and  although  his  precocious 
Mill  at  Manchester';  and  a  portrait  of  his  Muse  was  singularly  silent  for  some  years,  he 
father,  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  the  poet.  laid  up  a  valuable  stock  of  poetic  impressions. 
There  was  a  slight  hitch  with  regard  to  his  pro- 
Longfellow,  Henry  Wadaworth,  American  fessorship.  but  this  was  overcome  and  he  re- 
poet;  b.  Portland,  Maine,  27  Feb.  1807;  d.  Cam-  turned  to  America  in  August  1829  and  entered 
bridge,  Mass.,  24  March  1882,  He  was  the  sec-  ufjon  his  duties  at  Bowdoin.  These  he  fulfilled 
ond  son  of  Stephen  Longfellow,  lawyer  and  con-  with  great  success,  acting  also  as  librarian.  He 
tfressman,  and  Zilpah,  daughter  of  Gen.  Peleg  translated  and  edited  textbooks  for  his  students, 
Wadsworth — thus  coming  from  excellent  stock  with  whom  he  always  stood  in  friendly  relations, 
on  both  sides.  He  seems  to  have  combined  he  prepared  his  lectures  carefully,  he  wrote 
the  best  characteristics  of  both  parents  and  to  articles  for  Thf  North  American  Review  on 
have  passed  an  ideal  kind  of  childhood  in  the  topics  of  foreign  literature,  and  he  published,  in 
beautiful  seaport  town.  His  disposition  was  another  magazine,  sketches  of  travel,  which  were 
gentle,  sympathetic,  and  studious,  and  his  edtt-  collected  in  1835  under  the  title  of  'Outre-Mer.' 
cation  was  such  as  to  bring  om  his  finest  quali-  It  was  a  quiet  and  useful  life  and  one  that  was 
ties.  He  was  encouraged  to  read  the  best  Eng-  rendered  still  happier  by  his  marriage  in  Sep- 
tish  poetry  and  early  began  to  write  verses  on  tember  1831  to  Miss  Mary  Storer  Potter,  of 
his  own  account,  doubtless  finding  in  the  success  Portland. 

of  his  favorite  volume,  Irving's  'Sketch- Book,'  A  little  over  three  years  later  he  was  invited 
encouragement  to  believe  that  a  bright  future  to  succeed  Ticknor  as  Smith  Professor  of  Mod- 
lay  in  store  for  American  writers.  ern  Languages  at  Harvard,  with  the  intimation 
In  1822  he  entered  Bowdoin  College,  of  that  he  would  do  well  to  spend  some  months  in 
which  his  father  was  a  trustee.  He  continued  to  Germany  before  beginning  his  work.  He  sailed 
lead  much  the  same  wholesome  life  he  had  led  with  his  wife  in  April  1835,  and  spent  the  sum- 
at  home,  avoiding  rough  sports,  showing  a  mer  in  Sweden  and  Denmark,  studying  the 
chivalrous  regard  for  women,  especially  his  Scandinavian  literatures,  which  were  destined  to 
mother,  reading  and  writing  poetry,  and  per-  have  a  strong  influence  upon  his  writings.  In 
forming  faithfully  his  academic  duties.  Some  the  autumn  Holland  was  visited,  and  there  at 
of  his  jioems  were  published  in  The  United  Rotterdam,  after  a  protracted  illness,  his  young 
States  Literary  Gazette,  of  Boston,  and  brought  wife  died.  Much  affected,  Longfellow  went  to 
him  in  a  tiny  sum  of  money  besides  an  amount  Heidelberg  and  settled  down  for  sindy,  yield- 
of  notice  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  their  ing  his  bereaved  spirit  all  the  more  willingly 
merits.  He  also  gave  much  thought  to  the  to  the  influence  of  German  sentiment  and  the 
choice  of  a  profession,  and,  rejecting  the  law  not  yet  outworn  romanticism  of  the  epoch, 
and.  despite  his  piety  and  attachment  to  his  Then,  after  some  pleasant  travelling  in  Switzer- 
faith,  the  Unitarian  ministry,  he  fixed  his  mind  land,  he  returned  home  in  October  1836. 
upon  the  calling  of  a  man  of  letters.  His  Two  months  later  found  him  at  work  in 
father  prudently  did  not  altogether  thwart  him,  Cambridge  and  soon  he  was  established  in  the 
and  soon  another  but  not  alien  calling  offered  famous  Craigie  House.  He  devoted  himself  to 
itself.  He  stood  so  well  in  his  class— of  which  his  lecturing  and  to  superintending  his  assist- 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  (q.v.)  was  a  member —  arts — foreigners,  who  gave  him  not  a  little 
that  the  trustees  proposed  to  him  that  he  should  trouble.  He  was  no  recluse,  and  enjoyed  es- 
go  to  Europe  to  fit  himself  to  be  the  first  in-  pecially  the  society  of  such  men  as  the  historian 
cumbent  of  a  chair  of  modern  languages  they  W.  H.  Prescotl  (q.v.},  Charles  Sumner  (q.v.), 
bad  determined  to  establish.     Their  offer  was  and  that  "heartiest  of  Greek  Professors,*  as  he 
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was  called  by  Dickens,  whom  LoitKfellaw  also  praise,    but    the    general    public    has    remaTned 

knew    pleasantly,    Cornelius    C.    Felton     (q.v.).  singularly  cold  to  the  merits  of  the  work. 
Soon   he   resumed  his  long  a.bandoned  habit  of  Meanwhile,  the   duties   of  his  professorship, 

writing  verses,   and  after  gaining  popularity  in  little  onerous  though   ihey  seem  to   have  been, 

the    magazines    through    such    pieces    as    'The  weighed  more  and  mor;  heavily  an  Longfellow, 

Psalm   of   Life.'   he   issued  his   first   volume   of  who    was   also   troubled   with    weak   eyes,    fre- 

poems,  'Voices  of  the  Night,*  late  in  1839,     It  quent  attacks  of  neuralgia,  and  the  importunities 

made  an  instant  appeal,  partly  through  its  sound,  of  autograph  hunters  and  other  bores.    In  1854 

moral  didacticism,  partly  through  its  sentiment  he   resigned   his   chair  and  thenceforth   devoted 

and  its  melody,  both  of  which  had  been  in  con-  himself  entirely  to  litcraiy  work  and  pleasant 

siderable    measure    derived    from    Longfellow's  social  life.     His  Indian  epic  'Hiawatha'   (1855), 

stu<^   of  German  poetry.     Earlier  in  the  same  written  in  the  trochaic  measure  of  the  Finnish 

year  he  had  published  a  prose  work  equally  or  'Kaievala,'   was  immediately  popular,  and  (hree 

more  indebted  to  German  literature — 'Hyperion,  years  later  in  'The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standi^,' 

a  Romance,'  which  was  also  very  popular.    This  he  reached  bis  highest  point  as  a  narrative  poeL 

idealized  record  of  his  forei^  experiences  and  Excellent    though    'Evangeline,'    'The    Golden 

the  later  prose  tale  of  New  England  village  life,  Legend,'   and    'Hiawatha'    had   been,   they   had, 

'Kavanagh'    (1849),   have  long  since   ceased  to  nevertheless,   been    (00   plainly   the   work   of   a 

hold   the   majority   of   readers,   but    'Hyperion'  sophisticated  poet  writing  in  his  library;  'Miles 

was  very  important  in  his  work  as  a  transmitter  Standish,'    dealing   as   it   did   with   the  past   of 

of  old-world  culture.     Late  in   1841  his  second  Longfellow's  native  New  Ejigland,  drew  part  of 

volume   of   verse,   'Ballads   and   Other   Poems,'  its    inspiration    from   the    poet's   own    lite   and 

with  such  moving  pieces  as  'The  Wreck  of  the  character,   moulded   as   they   were   by   tradition 

Hesperus'    secured  him   in   his   position   as   the  and  environment. 

most    popular   of    American   poets — the    singer  During  the  agitated  period  which  tnunedi- 

whose  songs  have  gone  straightest  to  the  largest  alely  preceded  the  Civil  War  Longfellow  sym- 

number   of  hearts.     There   is   evidence   that   he  pathized    with    the    cause    represented    by    his 

deliberately  sought  to  move  the  people's  feelings,  friend   Sumner,  but  took  no  aaive  part  in  the 

and   never   was   conscious   literary   effort  more  strife.    In  July  1861  the  tragedy  of  his  life  came 

thoroughly  successful,  to  him  late — his  wife  was  burned  to  death,  her 

In  1843  he  paid  a  third  visit  to  Europe,  form-  light  dress  having  caught  fire  from  a  match  on 

ing  his  memorable  friendship  with  the  German  the  floor.     He  was  practically  heart-broken,  but 

poet  Freiiigrath  and  getting  the  inspiration  for  bore   his   bereavement   manfully.     Taking   up   a 

such  poems  as  'The  Belfry  of  Bruges.'    While  task  that   had  long  before  interested  him,  he 

sailing  back  he  wrote  his  'Poems  on  Slavery,'  sought  solace  in  translating  the  great  poem  of 

published  late  in  [he  year.     His  gentle  nature  Dante.    With  the  aid  of  Lowell  and  Professor 

did  not  fit  him  to  be  a  militant  poet  like  Whit-  Charles  Eliot  Norton  (q.v.)  he  completed  the 

tier,  but  his  slave  lyrics  were  effective  through  work  in  about  five  years  (published  i867-i8?o). 

their  sincerity  and  their  metrical  and  descriptive  It  ranks  with  the  best  of  such  renderings  of 

power.  great  poems   into  English,   though  some  have 

In  July  1843,  he  married  Miss  Frances  Eliza-  questioned  whether  Longfellow  was  not  more 
beth  Appleton,  of  Boston,  a  beautiful,'  cultured,  successful  in  bis  earlier  attempts  to  translate 
and  wealthy  young  woman  whom  he  had  met  a  poet  always  dear  to  bim. 
on  his  second  visit  to  Europe  and  had  portrayed  Meanwhile,  in  1863,  he  had  published  his 
as  Mary  Ashburton  in  'Hyperion,*  She  bore  'Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,*  some  portions  ol 
him  children,  made  his  home  a  hospitable  cen-  which,  such  as  'The  Saga  of  King  Olaf,'  were 
tre,  and  ministered  to  him  in  an  idea!  way  until  excellent  In  1868  'The  New  England  Trage- 
her  tragic  death.  The  next  seventeen  years  dies,'  the  final  section  of  'Christus,'  failed  to 
formed  a  period  of  quiet  work  and  maturing  attract  readers,  as  did  also  the  first  section, 
fame.  His  drama  'The  Spanish  Student  'The  Divine  Tragedy,'  which  appeared  in  187L. 
(1843)  was  a  failure,  but  'The  Poets  and  In  the  spring  of  1868  he  sailed  for  the  last 
Poetry  of  Europe'  (1845)  and  'The  Belfry  of  time  to  Europe  and  remained  over  a  year,  re- 
Bruges  and  Other  Poems'  (1846)  did  him  ceiving  degrees  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
credit,  and  the  beautiful  idyll  'Evangeline'  and  other  evidences  of  the  affection  and  ad- 
{1847)  not  only  won  all  hearts,  but  enabled  miration  his  works  had  gained  for  him  abroad. 
his  admirers  to  proclaim  him  as  an  American  The  rest  of  his  life  was  uiarked  only  by  the 
poet  who  had  succeeded  in  a  fairly  elaborate  appearance  of  an  occasional  volume,  and  by  a 
work  of  art.  The  not  yet  naturalized  hex-  growing  veneration  among  his  countrymen  for 
ameters  and  the  bookish  origin  of  the  descrip-  his  character  and  his  genius.  Probably  the 
tions  have  not  effectively  counteracted  the  most  significant  productions  of  his  old  age  were 
narrative  power  and  the  pathos  of  the  story,  some  of  his  sonnets  and  his  dignified  'Morituri 
and  'Evangeline'  seems  destined  to  hold  its  own  Salutamus,'  delivered  at  Bowdoin  (in  1875) 
with  readers  yet  unborn.  at   the   semi-centennial   of   his   class.     He   lived 

Longfellow  had  already  planned  a  still  more  on,   declining  in  health  but  still  preserving  the 

elaborate  work  on  which  he  labored  for  many  serenity  of  his  disposition,  until  24  March  iS8a, 

years,  but  which  he  was  never  able  to  make  a  when  he  died  after  a  short  illness.    Two  years 

success.    This  was  'Christus,  a  Mystery,'  finally  later  his  bust  was  placed  in  the  Poets'  Corner  of 

completed  in   1872,  a  poem  designed  to  picture  Westminster  Abbey — for   his   fame   was  almost 

Christendom    in    the    apostolic,    the    medieval,  as  truly  a  British  as  an  American  possession, 
and  the  modern  periods.     The   second  portion,  Longfellow   is  generally   admitted  to  be  the 

'The  Golden  Legend'    (1851)   was  the  part  first  most  popular  of  American  poets,  and  the  recent 

published  and  was  by  far  the  best.    Its  pictures  celebration  of  his  centenary  shows  that  there 

of    mediieval    life    have    deservedly    won    high  has  been  no  teal  abatement  of  his  countirmen's 
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regard  for  his  character  and  his  works.  Natu- 
rally, however,  he  has  not  escaped  censure  on 
the  score  of  the  comparatively  derivative  and 
facile  quality  of  his  genius.  Authors  of  greater 
individuality,  of  finer  artistic  powers  and  train- 
ing, of  more  pronounced  national  and  democratic 
qiuilities — Emerson,  Poe,  Hawthorne,  Whit- 
man, for  example, — have  received  higher  praise 
from  critics  and  have  aroused  in  their  devotees 
a  more  perfervid  admiration  than  has  fallen  to 
Longfellow's  lot,  at  least  of  late  years.  Waiv- 
ing comparisons,  we  may  frankly  admit  that 
Longfellow  did  follow,  in  the  main,  weil-beaten 
paths,  that  he  was  much  indebted  to  the  culture 
of  other  nations,  that  he  fell  short  of  the  higher 
reaches  of  the  art  of  poetiy,  that  a  considerable 
priqiortion  of  his  work  is  of  but  slight  value. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  should  insist  that  nearly 
all  his  work,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  was 
important  in  the  development  of  American  lit- 
«rature  and  the  American  character,  that  within 
his  limits  he  was  a  true  and  very  accomplished 
artist,  that  he  succeeded  in  both  elaborate  and 
nnelaborate  forms,  that  his  fame  transcended 
the  bounds  of  his  own  language,  and  that,  as  a 
narrative  poet  and  a  writer  of  appealing  lyrics 
of  sentiment  and  reflection,  he  has  left  a  body 
of  work  of  permanent  and  individual  value.  It 
seems  to  be  hypercritical  not  to  allow  the  author 
of  'Flowers.'  'The  Building  of  the  Ship,'  'The 
Bridge,'  'The  Day  is  Done,'  and  scores  of 
similar  lyrics,  of  such  sonnets  as  the  beautiful 
'Cross  of  Snow'  (in  memory  of  his  second 
wife),  and  of  such  sustained  poems  as  'Evan- 
•ijine,'  *The  Golden  Legend,'  'Hiawatha,'  and 
•The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,'  the  un- 
grudging praise  due  to  the  poet  who  is  both 
great  and  essentially  good  and  wholesome. 

Longfellow's  more  important  publications 
have  already  been  named,  bnt  to  them  may  be 
added  'The  Seaside  and  the  Fireside'  (iS^ol. 
■which  contained  'The  Building  of  the  Ship' ; 
'F!ower-de-Luce'  (1867);  'Aftermath'  (1874), 
'The  Masque  of  Pandora  and  Other  Poems' 
(1875)1  which  included  'Morituri  Salutamus' ; 
'Keramos  and  Other  Poems*  (1878):  'Ultima 
Thule'  (1880);  'In  the  Harbor'  {1882);  and 
'Michael  Anmlo'  (1883).  For  bibliography 
see  Foley's  "American  Authors'  and  the  ap- 
pendix to  E.  S.  Robertson's  memoir  in  the 
'Great  Writers'  series.  A  very  useful  list  of 
authorities  is  given  in  C.  H.  Page's  'Chief 
American  Poets,'  pp.  641-642. 

Bibliography.^-TiitTe  are  good  editions  of 
the  complete  works  (e.g.,  the  Riverside  in  il 
vols.)  and  of  the  poems  (e.g..  Cambridge,  I 
vol.).  The  standard  biography  is  that  by 
Samuel  Longfellow  (3  vols.,  i8gi — superseding 
the  'Life,'  2  vols.,  and  'Final  Memorials').  An 
excellent  brief  sketch  is  that  by  G.  R.  Carpenter 
in  the  'Beacon  Biographies.'  The  volume  in 
the  'American  Men  of  Letters'  is  by  Col.  T.  W. 
Higginson.  Consult  also  W.  D.  Howe!  Is, 
'My  Literary  Friends,'  {1900),  and  Charles 
Eliot  Norton's  'X-ongtellow'  (1907— with  poems 
of  an  autobiographical  character).  For  criti- 
cism consult  Stedman's  'Poets  of  America'  and 
the  histories  of  American  literature. 

W1U.IAM  P.  Trent, 
Professor  of  Engliih  Literature,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 


June  1819;  d.  Cape  Elizabeth,  Maine,  3  Oct 
1892.  He  was  a  younger  brother  of  H.  W. 
Longfellow,  and  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1839  and  from  Harvard  Divinity  School  in  1846. 
After  his  ordination  to  the  ministry  he  was 
pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  at  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  1848-si;  of  the  2d  Unitarian  Church  in 
Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  1853-60;  and  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  at  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  1877-83. 
His  remaining  years  were  spent  in  Cambridge. 
His  fame  as  a  poet  has  been  overshadowed  by 
that  of  his  brother,  but  he  had  a  very  distinct 
poetic  gift,  and  his  hymns,  of  which  he  wrote 
many,  are  among  the  best  of  modern  religious 

His  published  works  include:  'A  Book  of 
Hymns,'  with  S.  Johnson  (1846),  a  compilation 
revised  in  1864  as  'Hymns  of  the  Spirit' ;  'Tha- 
latta:  a  Book  for  the  Seaside,'  with  T.  W. 
Higginson  (1853),  a  verse  compilation  partly 
original ;  'Life  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Loi^-  . 
fellow'  (1886);  'Final  Memorials  of  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow'  (1887);  'Essays  and 
Sermons'  (1894);  'Hymns  and  Verses'  (1894). 
Considt :  May,  'Memoir  and  Letters  of  Samuel 
LongfeJIow'  (1894). 

Longfellow,  William  Pitt  Preble,  Ameri- 
can architect :  b.  Portland,  Maine,  25  Oct.  1836. 
He  is  a  nephew  of  Henry  W.  Longfellow 
(q.v.),  and  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1855.  He  was  assistant  architect  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  1869-72;  is  a  fellow  of  the 
American  Society  of  Architects,  and  was  the 
original  editor  of  'The  American  Architect.' 
He  was  chairman  of  the  architectural  section  of 
the  Board  of  Judges  of  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition,  1893.  He  has  published :  'Abstract 
of  Letters  on  Perspective'  {1889);  'Cyclopedia 
of  Architecture  in  Italy,  Greece  and  the  Levant* 
(189s),  a  work  of  great  value;  'The  Column 
and  the  Arch'  (1899);  'Architectural  Essays'; 
'Applied  Perspective"   (1901). 

LongicomcB,  lon-ji-kor'nei.  or  Long- 
homed  Beetles.    See  CERAMBVcmx. 

Longino,  Andrew  Honston,  American  law- 
yer: b.  Lawrence  County,  Miss.,  16  May  1855. 
He  was  graduated  from  Mississippi  College, 
Qinton.  Miss.,  in  1876  and  until  1880  was  clerk 
of  the  circuit  and  chancery  courts  for  Lawrence 
County.  He  was  elected  to  the  State  senate 
in  igSo  and  in  the  following  year  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  He  served  until  1884  in  the  State 
senate  and  was  appointed  district  attorney  for 
southern  Mississippi  and  in  1894  became  chan- 
cellor. He  was  elected  governor  of  Mississippi 
for  a  term  of  four  years  in  1900. 

LotiginuB,  Caasius,  Athenian  Nei^l atonic 
philosopher  and  rhetorician:  b.  about  213  a.d. ; 
d.  Palmyra.  Syria,  273  A.n.  Greek  literature 
was  the  principal  subject  of  his  studies.  He 
studied  the  philosophy  of  the  day  under  Am- 
monius  Sacaa  at  Alexandria,  but  subsequently 
became  an  ardent  adherent  of  the  Platonic  phi- 
losophy and  annually  celebrated  the  birthday  of 
its  founder  by  a  banquet.  He  afterward  visited 
the  East,  and  on  the  invitation  of  Queen  Zenobia 
went  to  Palmyra  to  instruct  her  in  Greek  learn- 
ing and  to  educate  her  children.  On  the  death 
of  her  husband  he  was  employed  by  her  in  the 
administration  of  the  state,  and  advised  her  to 
throw  off  the  Roman  yoke,  by  which  means  he 
was  involved  in  the  fate  of  this  queen.    For 
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when  Zenobia.  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  E^m-  corder'  1873-87,  and  was  managiag  editor  of 
peror  Aurelian,  and  could  save  her  life  only  the  Halifax  Morning  Chronicle  (1887-^1). 
by  betraying  her  counsellors,  Longinus,  as  the  Since  1882  he  has  been  a  member  of  Nova  Sco- 
chief  of  them,  was  seized  and  beheaded  273  a.d.  tia  Assembly  and  in  18S6  was  made  attorney- 
He  suffered  death  with  all  the  firmness  of  a  general.  He  materially;  assisted  the  passage  of 
philosopher.  He  was  distinguished  by  his  ora-  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for 
tory  as  well  as  bis  statesmanship   and   love   of  debt. 

Lberty.    He  appears  to  have  known  Utin  and  Long-mmB.   London  publishers  for  many 

Svriac  as  well  as  Greek.     The  work  known  as  identified      with      high-class      literature 

<LoBgmus  on   the   Sublmi^>   the   best   piece   of  Thomas  Longman   (1699-1755)   was  apprenticed 


literary  criticiMn  in  the  Greek  language,  was  to  John  Osborne,  bookseller,  Lombard  Street 
written  either  by  hjm  or  by  a  certain  Dionysius  Longman  bought  the  business  of  William  Tay- 
Longinus,  whose  date  is  the  ist  century  after  1^^^  publisher  of  'Robinson  Crusoe,'  conducted 
^"*''  in  Paternoster  Row,  whence  he  moved  in  1726 
Longitude,  lon'ji-tud,  of  a  heavenly  body,  to  the  present  site.  Longman  wa:;  a  share- 
.is  the  angle  between  two  planes,  both  of  which  holder  in  many  important  publications,  such  as 
'are  at  right  angles  to  the  ecliptic,  and  pass  Boyle's  'Works,'  Ainsworth's  'Latin  Diction- 
through  the  sun  (heliocentric  longitude),  or  ary,'  Chambers'  'Cyclopedia,'  and  Johnson's 
through  the  earth  (geocentric  longitude).  The  "Dictionary.'  His  nephew  and  successor, 
longitude  of  a  place  on  the  earth  is  the  angle  Thomas  Longman  {1731-97).  published  a  new 
between  the  meridian  through  the  place  and  edition  of  Chambers'.  With  Thomas  Norton 
some  fixed  meridian.  At  the  Geodetic  Congress  Longman  {1771-1842)  the  firm  reached  a  high 
held  in  1884  at  Washington,  and  composed  of  degree  of  literary  and  commercial  prosperity. 
scientific  representatives  from  the  principal  coTin-  Lmdley  Murray's  'Grammar'  was  published 
tries  of  the  world,  it  was  resolved  to  adopt  the  and  proved  valuable,  while  the  firm  had  literary 
meridian  of  Greenwich  as  the  universal  prime  connection  with  Wordsworth.  Southey,  Cole- 
or  first  meridian,  the  representatives  of  France  "og^.  Scott,  Moore  (to  whom  it  paid  tifiOO  for 
being  the  only  important  objectors.  Longitude,  ^Lalla  Rookh'),  Sidney  Smith,  and  other  lead- 
or  the  angle  between  two  meridians,  may  be  '"8  authors.  In  1826  the  'Edinburgh  Review' 
measured  by  the  arc  of  the  equator,  or  of^  any  became  the  property  of  Longmans.  The  next 
parallel  intercepted  between  them.  As  the  paral-  important  members  of  the  firm  were  Thomas 
leh  get  smaller  toward  the  poles,  it  is  evident  Longman  (1804-79),  the  eldest  son  of  T.  N. 
that  degrees  of  longitude  which  are  69'A  statute  Longman  who  issued  a  beautifully  illustrated 
miles  long  at  the  equator  get  shorter  toward  the  New  Testament,  and  Wilham  Longman 
poles.  At  all  places  of  the  same  latitude  the  (^813-77).  the  third  son,  who  wrote  'Lectures 
length  of  a  longitude  degree  (measured  due  east  f  *'!«.  History  of  England*  (1859)  i'HiMot^  of 
and  west)  is  the  same  All  methods  of  deter-  "=  Li,,^  an^  Times  of  Edward  IIL'  (1869); 
mining  longitude  are  based  on  this  fact,     (t)   A  d"*",,    ,  i"^   °L**   Three   Cathedrals    of   Sl 


Paul'    (1873).    The   events  of  this  1 


method  formerly  employed  to  determine  the  dif-  ,  ■--■1','-      ;—  . -■-    — i  ■*» t"  v 

ferena  in  longitude  between  two  land  stations  "'^e  the  publication  in  succession  of  Macaulay  ^ 
was  to  carry  chronometers  backward  and  for-  '^r^.  °f  j^V?!^"*  ^f^^..  C'^>  =  l^TV 
ward  a  number  of  times  from  one  place  to  the  («843)  ;  and  'History.'  The  famous  check  for 
Other  until  the  effects  of  variation  of  rate  had  i20.a»  paid  to  Macaulay  as  his  share  of  the 
been  elhninated;  comparison  of  their  indications  profits  of  the  3d  and  4th  volumes  for  the  first 
with  the  sidereal  times  at  the  places  gave  the  «*  months  (i8ss)  is  still  preserved.  The  part- 
longitude  (2)  A  ship  carries  a  chronometer  "^"^  "'  '"*  ""■'  generation  were  Thomas  Norton 
indfcating  Greenwich  time;  the  local  time  at  any  Longman  and  George  Henn'  Longman,  sons  of 
place  is  known  from  observation  of  the  sun.  Thomas  Longman,  and  Charlts  James  Long- 
hence  the  longitude  of  the  place  may  be  cal-  man  and  H.  H.  Longman,  sons  of  William  Long- 
culated.     (3)  The  Nautical  Almanac  gives  the  ™"-    One  of  the  earliest  ventures  of  this  time 

fiTPpnwiVli    timp   a»   whii-ti    Hi.,  mnnn    «   at    rer-  ^^^     Disraelis      'Endymion.'      for     which      the 

tain^n^Lrr f^™  ,-^r^^n  i^^f^  ™JLr«  .nJn  ^uthor    received    iio.ooo.    Lord    Beaconsfield's 

ft^l^I  I^^^  ItThiVh  ?i^  ™'  TJ^^Z\.^l  "^her  works  had  come  into  possession  of  the  firm 

tne  local  time  at  wmcli  the  moon  is  at  the  same  ■_  ,0 1 .u.    „..ui;..v.j  i,:..  ir„.i..;_)     ■ 

diM.ne„  ,™  ,h.„  .n.,.   (,)^  .re  »,„  .f  ZSS,,''-^lJ^SSi!-'JJ"<J"SSi^>.& 

the   local  time   from  observation   of  the   sun  m  t^ti,,  i,„„„_ 

the   daytime),   and   so   the   longitude  is  known.  ^^  l"'  House.  .  ^._,_„      _      ^ 

(4)  The  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites  are  seen         Longobardi,  lon-gfi-bar-dl.     See  Lombards. 

by  all  observers  on  the  earth  at  the  same  instant;  Long's  Peak,  one  of  the  highest  elevations 

their  Greenwich  times  being  noted  in  the  Nauti-  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  Colorado,  about  4S 

cal   Almanac,  and  their  local   times  being  ob-  miles  northwest  of  Denver.    Its  height  is  I4'37i 

served  as  in  method  (3),  the  difference  in  time  feet.    It  was  named  in  honor  of  Col.  Stephen 

from  Greenwich  is  known.    The  tables  of  these  Harriman  Long  (q.v." 


;  not  yet  complete  enough   for  this  Long'spura,  a  group  of  large  finches,  typ- 

method   to    be    m    great    use.     Observations   of  i^^^^y  (,f  the  genus   Colcoriiw,  distinguished   by 

Innar  Uansits  and  the  occultation  of  fixed  stars  ^^^^  g^gat  ^izt  of  the  claw  of  the  hind  toe.    All 

•naani   of  determining  longitude.  ^^^  northern  birds,  frequenting  open  lands  and 
inclined  to  form  into  flocks.    The  Lapland  long- 

Longley,    Jamea    Wilberforce,    Canadian  spur  (C.  lapponicus)  is  known  throughout  the 

?alitician :  b.  Paradise,  Nova  Scotia,  4  Jan.  1849.  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia  as  well  as 

le  was  educated  at  Acadia  College,  N.  S.,  stud-  America,  and  breeds  only  in  the  extreme  north, 

ied  law  in  Halifax  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  coming  south  of  the  area  of  deep  snow  in  wm- 

1875.   becoming   Queen's    Counsel    in    189a     He  ter.  but  always  rare  and  irregular  in  the  United 

was  chief  editorial  writer  for  the  'Acadian  Re-  Slates.    Three   other  species   are   restncted  to 
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North  America,  one  of  which,  the  chestnnt-col-  moved     unsuccessfully     against     Bumside     at 

kred  (Z,  omatia)  ia  well-known  in  the  West,  Knoxville    (q.v.)    and   eariy  in    1864   rejoined 

»s  it  breeds  abundantly  on  the  plains  of  Dakota  General  Lee  in  Vii^nia.     Again  distinguishing 

and  Montana,  making  its  nest  on  the  ground,  himself  in  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  he  was 

Ali  are  handsome  birds,  with  a  mixture  of  col-  severely  woimded  and  for  some  months  disabled, 

ors,  in  which  black,  chestnut,  red  and  buff  are  but  was  in  command  of  the  First  corps  o£  the 

conspicuous.     Detailed    descriptions   of   all   may  Army   of   Northern   Virginia   during   the   later 

be  found  in  Dr.  Coues'   'Birds  of  the  North-  months  of  1864  and  took  some  further  part  in 

west'    (1874).  active  field-service,  retaining  to  the  last  his  dis- 

Lone'stTcet  Augustus  Baldwin,  son  of  tioction  as  a  general  and  a  fighter,  and  coming 
William  Longstreet  (q.v.)-  American  jurist  and  ""t  of  l^e  war  at  its  close  with  the  respect  of 
author:  b.  Augusta,  Ga.,  22  SepL  1790;  d.  Ox-  ^^'^  who'e  country,  which  has  never  dimmished. 
ford.  Miss.,  9  Sept.  1870.  He  was  graduated  After  the  war  heengaged  in  business  in  New 
at  Yale  College  in  1813,  began  the  study  of  taw  Orleans  and,  having  b«ramc  a  Republican  m 
at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  was  admitted  to  prac-  politics,  was  surveyor  of  customs  at  that  port, 
tiee  in  Georgia  in  1815.  In  1821  he  represented  1869-73.  In  the  same  city  he  was  afterward 
the  county  of  Greene  in  the  legislature,  and  in  postmaster.  He  removed  to  Georgia  m  1875; 
J822  was  made  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  T^s  United  States  minisfer  to  Turkey,  i^i ! 
Ocmutgee  circuit.  Declining  re-election  to  the  ™  1881-4  served  as  United  States  marshal  of 
bench,  he  returned  to  the  bar,  and  was  especially  Georgia,  atid  was  appomted  United  States  rail- 
distinguished  for  his  efforts  and  successes  in  *3?  commissioner  in  1898.  He  has  written  for 
criminal  cases.  In  1823  he  removed  to  Augusta,  penpdicals,  and  has  published  <From  Manassas 
Ga.,  and  founded  the  'Sentinel.'     In  1838  he  en-  to  Appomattox*    (1896). 

tered  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  church,  and  Longstreet,  William,  American  inventor: 

was  president  of  Emory  College   1839-48  and  b.  New  Jersey  1760 ;  d.  Georgia  1814.    He  set- 

(Ubsequentiy   of   the   University   of   Mississippi,  tied  in   Augusta,   Ga.,  in   early   life  and   on  36 

His  works  include:     'Gfeorgia  Scenes,'  a  series  Sept.  1790  wrote  a  letter  to  Thomas  Telfair  ot 

of    broadly    humorous    sketches,    long    popular  Savannah   asking   his   assistance   in   raising   the 

(1840)  ;   'Letters  From  Georgia  to  Massachu-  means  to  construct  a  boat  to  be  propelled  by 

setts.*  ateam.    This  letter  was  published  in  the  Savan- 

T  ««<nM-^<.   i_...u    A^^.i^^^  c^m:»..  t.   In  °^   ^'^   Augusta  newspapers,  but   funds   were 

viitc    Ha     ■J   Iin    inn..      H»  wa=  .^=H„^,mi  »  entire  confidence  in  the  success  of  the  scheme. 

*e°-uSd"s'"..'a»S=A™.S,"''rS4i  2=  ■■"•■?■■,«""*  ?"™M  with  the  n^- 

uid.  after  ptrfoiming  dnly  at  y.r.om    West-  ,,„„   Folton'.,   «hkh   went  on  the    Savam.h 

™i=h'"(»cs:iip.")  &  ™"Sii  wo'jAded  "■r  ■«»»' *' f r"  "■'^v't  °' »■" T's 

ind  for  ga)la»tf)r  in  which  he  received  the  br«,-  "  >""•';,    C-ttoj  had  prev.ousl,  been  ginned  by 

eU  o(  eajoin  and  najor.    From  .8,7  to  1852  he  S.tt'";'"'!.,™;  'J?  °™  ™5    "    iT"'l' 

wu,    stadoned   on    the   Texa.   ftmtier  and   in  rJj'J.SSi  I      1        '  '"""' S"  'J'  "^ji 

I8s8  became  payma.tn  with  the  tanlt  of  najot.  '¥  '''l™'"'  'K      k  T             ^'  ?!     *J 

iSjune  1861,  the  Ci,il  War  having  broken  int,  j'"".A  T-"  t''"'..\'i'.  "w""  '"'i  "'' 

be  resiBoed  from  the  United  States  army  and  MP°;'<.e<l  "  abas  "lached  to  h,s  person.  Ljjng- 

enteted  that  of  the  Confederacy  as  a  brigidier-  i^""/";'";""  ""'  W'""'!  .•'«  •■''•"•I  "«"■' 

BeneraL    At  the  £rst  battle  of  Bnll  Ron  (q.v.)  'S  ?.i,  '  S     '.ifT'V  -       "     *  '"■"' 

he  cotmnanded  a  brigade,  and  in  1863  wa.  made  'fS^  'K=  ''.''  '?"''°4-    %  H""    "  "'  Vf  ^1° 

a  majot-general.    In  the  retreat  before  McClel-  "'  ■""  S"i  in  Augusta  wh.ch  were  propelfed  by 

Ian,  during  the  Peninsular  campaign  (q.v.)  he  £""•  "°™  admirably,  and  Pionuied  h™  a 

waa  in  command  of  Gen.  J.  E.  Tohnstin's  rear  '°n"ne.    They  were,  however,  destroyed  by  fire 

guard,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  safe  with-  '!  ™  *     S\i      •  "?    "VS  '  '"j     """5 

Jrawai  of  the  main  army  lo  Richmond.     In  the  ?""?  ""r  ?  '  ?'■''  •■  '^"v  *^'=''.  "Jf?  Je"  royed 


Seven    Days'    Battles    (q.v.)    he    fought    with  by  the  Bnt.sh  .n  an  mva»on  m  the  War  of  i8i» 

credit  to  himaelf  and  his  division,  whose  losses  '^''"'J^'^!"'  "*an>ted  h.s  rjmorce.  and  d.s- 

were  very  heavy;  and  at  the  second  battle  of  5°°"!?;  J"'  enterprise,  though  he  was  eonfi- 

Bull     Run     (q.v.)     be    displayed    promptness,  "^^  ™*  ^«™  "'"''''  ^'^  supersede  all  other 

energy,  and  generalship  to  which  the  Confed-  ™^tive  powers. 

erate  victory  was  largely  attributed.    He  com-  Lotiguenil,     lofi-gel,     Canada,     town,     in 

manded  the  right  wing  at  Antietam,  and  at  the  Chambly  County,    in  the  province  of  Quebec; 

battle  of  Fredericksburg   (q.v.)    had  command  on  the  Saint  Lawrence  River,  and  on  the  Cana- 

of  the  left,  repulsing  tbe  desperate  assault  of  dian    Pacific    tailroad.    It    is   situated    opposite 

Buraside's  army.    After  Fredericksburg  he  was  Hochela^,  the  northeastern  part  of  Montreal. 

made    lieutenant-general,    and    with  that    rank  Longueuil  is  a  residential  suburb  of  Montreal, 

commanded  one  of  the  three  corps  of  the  Con-  the    country    around    contains    many 


federate  army  of  invasion,  known  as  the  Anny  homes  of  city  residents.    It  has  Saint  Anthony's 

of  Northern  Virginia.    At  the  liattle  of  Gcttys-  orphanage  and  an  academy  for  girls  and  one  tor 

burg  (q.v.)  during  the  second  and  third  days,  boys. 

he  commanded  the  right  wing,  which  sustained  Longueville  Aniie  Geneviftve  dc  Bourboi 

tile  chief  burden  of  the  conflict,  furnishing  the  Cond£,   an    zbln-ve-Sv   de   boor-boii    kon-di, 

enlumns   that  made   Picketfs   charge.     Trans-  lotig-ve!.  Duchess  of   French  beauty  and  poli- 

fernid  to  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  Longstreet  tician;  b.  Vincennes  aq  Aug.  1619:  d.  Paris  le 

arrived  on  the  field  m  bme  to  save  the  day  at  April    1679.    Her  father,   Henry  II.,  orince  erf 

the   battle  of  Chickamauga    (q,v.).     He   next  Condi,  was  prisoner  in  tbe  chateau  of  Vincetme, 
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LONGUS  — LOOM 

at  the  time  of  her  birth.  Her  brothers  were  the  study,  he  nient  years  in  collecting  sudi  mate- 
great  Conde  and  the  Prince  of  Conti.  The  rial  in  Finhnd,  Lapland,  and  adjoining  prov- 
Prince  de  Joinville,  to  whom  she  had  been  be-  inces,  and  published  the  fruits  of  his  researches 
trothed,  having  died,  she  married  in  1642  the  in  a  series  of  volumes.  Among  his  "finds"  is 
Duke  de  Longueville,  a  widower  double  her  to  be  numbered  the  great  popular  epic  'Kaie- 
age.  Imbibing  a  fondness  for  politics,  she  dis-  vala,'  of  which  only  a  few  cantos  were  previ- 
ptayed  it  most  actively  in  the  part  which  she  ously  known  to  the  learned  world.  He  wrote  a 
took  in  the  Fronde.  In  order  to  punish  the  'Finnish-Swedish  Dictionary*  (1866-80).  See 
duchess,    her    brothers    and    husband    were    ar-  Kalevala. 

rested  by  order  of  Anne  of  Austria,  the  regent.  Loo  (short  for  lanterloo,  from  the  Dutch 

in  1650;  but  she  persisted  in   her  resistance  to  name),  a  game  of  cards  played  with  five  (some- 

the  court,  and  repaired  to  the  citadel  of  Stenay  times  three)    cards,   dealt   from  a   whole   pack^ 

in   Flanders,   of  which   she  took  the   command,  dther   by  threes   and   twos,  or   one  at   a   time, 

and   was   able  to  induce   Turcnne   to   join   the  After  dealing,  a  card  is  turned  up   for  trumps. 

Fronde.     After   the  peace   of   1659   she   devoted  The  jack  of  clubs,  or  the  jack  of  the  trump  suit, 

herself  to  a  religious  life  and  her  influence  m  as  agreed  on,  is  the  highest  card,  styled  'pam*; 

Rome   was   said   to   have   secured   for   the  Jan-  the  ace  of  trumps  is  next,  and  then  the  other 

eenists    the    so-called    peace    of    Clement    IX.  cards  as  in  whist     Five  cards  of  a  suit,  or  four 

(1668).    The  later  part  of  her  life  was  spent  in  with  "pam,"  compose  a  "flush,*  which  sweeps 

the  Carmelite  convent  of  Pans  in  most  strmgent  the  board,  and  yields  only  to  a  superior  flush,  or 

observance   of   religious   duties.     Cousin,   in  his  the  elder  hr-nd.    When  the  ace  of  trumps  is  led, 

'Madame  de  Longueville'   (6th  ed.,  1859),  calls  h  is  usual  to  say,  "Pam  be  civiP;  the  holder  of 

her  «the  soul  of  the  Fronde.'  the  jack  (of  trumps  or  clubs;  see  above)  is  then 

L<mgi»,  I6ng'gus,  Greek  writer,  supposed  exported  to  let  the_  ace  pass.    Each  player  has 

to  have  lived  about  the  close  of  the  4th  or  the  ^^^  liberty  of  changing  his  cards  for  others  from 

beginning  of  the  5th  century  a.I>.     Concerning  *"e  P^ck,  orof  throwing  up  the  hand,  m  order 

his    history   nothing   is    known.    He   was   the  ^°  escape  being  looed,  that  is,  failure  to  gain  a 

author  of  a  pastoral  romance  entitled  <Tbe  Pas-  t^'^J:    AU  thosethat  win  tricks  divide  the  pool 

torals  of  Daphnia  and  Chloe,'  of  which  the  beat  T     '°°'     to  which  on   entering  tlie  game  each 

editions  are  those  of  Villoison  {1778),  Courier  P'^yer  contributes  chips  (usually  three)  in  pro- 

(1810),   Passovf    (i8u).     Longus   is   the   latest  Po^pn  to  the  tncks  Uken.     Every  player  who  is 

of  the  bucolic  poets  and  in  the  Renaissance  pe-  ™5  "}""  ^^'"  contribute  a  stake,  which,  with 

riod  was  widely  read,  his  pastoral  descriptions,  ^^^  dealers  stake,  forms  a  new  pool. 

as  given  in  Amyot's  French  translation,  having  Loo-choo  Islands.      See  Liu-Kiu  Islands. 

not  a  little  to  do  with  the  revival  of  the  pas-  Loo'fah,  Egyptian,  the  fibrons  portion  of 

toral  form.  the  fruit  of  one  or  two  species  of  the  genus 

Long'view,   Teias,   town,    county-seat   of  Luffa  of  the  gourd  family,   sold   for  use   as  a 

Gregg  County;  on  the  Texas  &  P.,  the  Texas,  bath-sponge   or   flesh-rubber.    There   are   about 

S.  V.  &  N.,  and  the  Great  N.  R-R,'s;  about  24a  10  species  of  the  genus  known,  but  the  "towel 

miles  northeast  of  Austin  and  120  miles  east  of  gourd,'  as  this  bath-sponge  is  sometimes  called, 

Dallas.     It  is  situated  in  an  agricultural  Section,  appears  to  be  obtained  chiefly  from  L.  agypliaca. 

in  which  are  raised  large  crops  of  grain  and  cot-  In  the  West  Indies  the  fruit  of  L.   aeutangtila 

ton.      The    chief    manufacturing    establishments  yields  a  similar  network  of  fibres,  and  is   tnertt 

are   foundry,    lumber-mills,    rail  road- shops,   cot-  used  as  a  sponge  or  dishcloth,  and  worked  np 

tonseed-oil  mills,  and  plow-works.    The  princi-  into  baskets  and  small  ornamental  articles, 

pal  offices  of  the  Texas,  Sabine  Valley  &  North-  Lookmg  Backward,  aooo-1887,  a  romance 

western  railroad  are  in  Longview.     The  trade  is  by  Edward  Bellamy,  published  in  1888.     It  had 

principally   m   agricultural   products,   live   stock,  g  gait  of  nearly  400,C«o  copies  in  the  next  ten 

hides,  coltonseed-oil,  and  lumber.     Pop.   (1890)  y^^    ^^j  ;,   ^till   in   demand.     It   recounts  the 

2,034;   (ipoo)  3,S9i;  (1910)  S,i5S  strange   experiences    of   Julian   West,    bom    in 

Lone'worth,     Nicholw,     American    wine  1^57.  who  in  1887  is  put  into  a  hypnotic  sleep. 

manufacturer  and  horticulturist:  b.  Newark,  N.  J"  the  year  2000,  Dr.  Leete,  a  retired  physician, 

J.,  j6  Jan,  1783;  d.  1863.     At  ai  he  went  to  the  S,''''"'*"'^*'"^  excavations   m  his   garden    when 

then  unimportant  settlement  of  Cincinnati,  where  Ww*  *  subterranean  chamber  is  disclosed.    The 

he  studiedlaw.     After  25   years'  experience  at  doctor  discovers  and  resuscitates  The  young  man, 

the  bar  he  retired  from  professional  life  in  order  "ho  finds  himself  m  a  regenerated  world. 

to  devote  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  Lookout    Mountain.      See    Chattanooga, 

with  a  view  of  manufacturing  wine.    At  first  Battle  of. 

his  efforts  were  unsuccessful  from  his  having  Loom,  a  term  originaUy  meaning  simply 

adopted  the  erroneous  notion  of  the  early  Airier-  o:;^,,  ^^  ^^^  particularized  so  as  to  apply  to 

lean  vine  growers,  that  foreign  plants  were  alone  ^  machme  tor  weaving.     The  simplest  form  of 

to  be  rehed  upon.    He  had.-^iorled  many  dif-  =j,.^»«_.      the    !oSm,    still    in    use   among 

ferent  species  from  every  vine^growmg  country  {||{||            semi-primitive   tribes   and  up  to 

in  Euro^  before  trying  those  indigenous  to  the  ^^e  middle  of  the   i8tb   century 

Umted  States.    About  rSaShe  commenced  the  practically  the   bnly   form,   was 

experiment,  and  became  a  high  authority  in  vine  (^e    hand    loom,    a    rectangular 

culture,     bemg     not     mfrequently     called     the  frame,  from  one  side  of  which 

"Father  of  Amencan  Grape  Culture."  yarn  is  stretched  to  the  opposite 

I-ilnnrat, l^n'rSt, Elias,  Finnish  philologist;  nliU          side,  where  it  is  so  secured  that 

h.  Sammatti,  in  Nyland,  o  April  1802;  d.  there  '    ^      '  *      the  transverse  threads  may  be 

19  March  1884.     Recognizing  the  value  of  the  "'^^          passed     by     hand     "over     and 

people's  songB  and  ballads  tor  Finnish  language  under*  the  threads  already  stretched.    Fig.   i 
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shows  the  simplest  fonn  of  this  loom,  shed  and  governing  the  heddle,—  in  fine,  it  takes 
The  form  in  commoner  use  in  civilization  the  place  of  the  weaver's  lingers.  A  revolving 
up  to  Cartwright's  invention  of  the  power  drum  or  cylinder  is  so  perforated  as  to  catch 
loom  in  1785  is  merely  this  same  actual  some  or  all  needles,  which  in  turn  govern  a.  set 
frame  set  in  a  skeleton  box  (AAAA)_  in  of  perpendicular  hooks.  These  hooks  ^ide  the 
a  horizontal  position  (Fig.  2),  The  end  pieces  threads  of  the  warp,  so  that  the  weaving  is  no 
of  the  actual  frame  arc  now  rollers,  so  that  the  longer  of  necessity  simply  "under  or  over.* 
length  of  the  piece  of  cloth  is  no  longer  necea-  How  many  threads  are  to  be  skipped  is  deter- 
sanly  less  than  the  length  of  the  frame.  These  mined  by  a  ^perforated  card-board,  the  perfora- 
rollers  are  the  beam  or  yam-roll  (B),  which  is  tions  occurnng  where  the  thread  of  the  warp 
at  the  back  of  the  loom,  and  upon  which  the  is  to  lie  above  the  filling;  but  if  the  warp-lhreads 
warp  threads  are  wound,  and  the  cloth  beam  are  not  to  be  raised  no  holes  are  cut  in  the 
<C)  to  which  the  threads  are  fastened  and  which  cards,  the  needles  do  not  enter  the  cylinder,  and 
winds  up  the  cloth  as  it  is  made.  The  threads  the  hook  attached  to  the  needle  does  not  lift,  by 
of  the  warp,  held  tight  by  weights  (b,  b),  pass  means  of  its  neck-cord  or  loop  of  twine,  the 
through  the  eyes  of  the  heddles  (or  healds),  thread  of  the  warfi.  A  series  of  these  cards, 
thus  being  separated  to  permit  of  the  passage  of  each  with  different  perforations,  makes  an  al- 
the  shuttle,  and  also  through  the  reed.  The  most  infinite  combination  of  patterns  possible, 
shuttle  in  the  hand-loom  is  thrown  by  the  oper-  as  each  card  makes  a  different  shed, 
alor,  and  in  the  power  loom  by  the  picker-staff  The  hand  loom  is  still  used  for  the  manufac- 
machinery;  in  either  case  it  is  made  of  hard  ture  of  rugs  and  fine  carpets,  hut  the  power 
wood,  is  pointed  at  either  end  and  carries  in  a  loom,  driven  by  various  powers,  electricity  being 
recess  the  quill  or  bobbia  the  latest  and  in  some  ways  the  most  economical, 

is  used  for  almost  any  purpose.  The  ribbon- 
loom,  for  instance,  weaves  simultaneously  a 
number  of  narrow  pieces.  Many  attachments, 
invented  in  a  long  series,  have  continuously  and 
wonderfully  decreased  the  need  of  any  super- 
vision of  the  loom,  making  i' 


the  way  across  the  warp;  the  filling  stop  n 

Sirotecia  the  machinery  from  running  on  useless- 
y  when  the  filling  breaks  or  runs  out;  and 
take-up,  let-off,  and  warp-stop  motions  are 
further  automatic  devices.  The  highest  pitch  of 
automatic  attachment  is  the  Northrop  patent, 
which  is  a  hopper  full  of  loaded  bobbins ;  these 
are  fed  into  the  place  of  the  empty  bobbins  as 
soon  as  the  yam  is  exhausted. 

See  Posselt,  'Textile  Machinery'  (1901)  and 
'Jacquard  Machine  Analyzed  and  £xi>Iained' 
(1893^  ;  and  Barlow,  'History  and  Principles  of 
Weaving  by  Hand  and  by  Power*  (iSTg). 

Loo'mis,  Alfred  Lebbeus,  American  phy- 
sician: h.  Bennington,  Vt.,  in  18^3;  d.  23  Jan, 
i8gs.  He  was  graduated  at  Union  College  in 
proved,  after  the  unfortunate  attempts  of  De  1851,  and  studied  medicine  in  New  York  city  at 
Gennes  in  1678,  by  Edmund  Cartwright,  who  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  where 
undertook  in  i;!^S  to  counterfeit  by  mechanical  he  was  graduated  in  1852.  He  gave  his  attention 
means  the  three  simple  motions  of  weaving.  He  (o  diseases  of  the  lungs  at  a  time  when  auaculta- 
bad  neither  mechanical  nor  textile  training,  but  tion  and  percussion  were  acquiring  great  scien- 
his  loom  though  cumbrous  and  awkward  is  es-  tific  importance  in  medical  practice,  and  in  the 
sentiall^  that  now  in  use.  The  simplest  modem  treatment  of  such  diseases  became  an  efficient 
loom  differs  essentially  from  the  hand  loom  in  specialist.  In  1859  he  was  appointed  visiting 
that  the  warp  yam  is  no  longer  stretched  direct  physician  to  Beilevue  Hospital,  New  York,  and 
from  the  yam  roll  to  the  cloth  beam,  and  these  was  made  lecturer  on  physical  diagnosis  at  the 
two  parts  are  no  longer  placed  at  the  same  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  1862. 
height  from  the  base  of  the  frame  nor  at  so  Having  spent  some  months  in  the  Adirondack 
great  a  distance  as  before.  The  yam  runs  up-  Mountains  for  the  improvement  of  his  health,  in 
ward  from  the  warp-beam  over  the  whip-roll,  later  years  he  established  the  Sanitarium  at  Sar- 
thence  is  carried  through  heald,  heddle,  or  (the  anac  and  the  Hospital  for  Consumptives  at  Lib- 
American  term)  harness,  and  through  the  reed,  erty,  N.  Y.  In  1866  he  accepted  the  professor- 
and  down  from  the  latter  to  the  cloth  roll.  The  ship  of  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  at  the 
advantage  of  this  arrangement  is  greater  stabil-  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  remaining 
ity  and  a  distinct  saving  in  space,  the  denth  of  in  connection  with  that  institution  until  his 
the  loom  being  materially  decreased.  With  the  death.  The  work  done  by  him  for  its  medical 
old  fashioned  heddle  only  the  simplest  and  most  department  was  of  great  and  lasting  importance, 
r^ular  webs  could  he  woven;  for  figured  pat-  as  were  also  the  services  he  rendered  to  the 
tems  the  most  effective  mechanism  is  the  Jac-  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine.  In  1874,  ht 
guard  attachment,  patented  by  a  weaver  of  Ly-  was  appointed  visiting  physician  to  Mount  Sinai 
ons,  Joseph  Marie  Jacquard,  m  1801.  This  ma-  Hospital;  was  president  of  the  New  York  Acad- 
ehine  lends  itself  readily  to  use  with  any  loom,  emy  of  Medicine,  1899-90  and  iSoi-a  His  pub- 
It  may  be  described  as  a  means  of  forming  the    Hcations    include    'Lessons    in    Physical    Diaj- 
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nosis'  (i8^);  'Lectures  on  Fevers'  (1877); 
and  'A  Text-book  of  Practical  Medicine' 
{1884).  He  also  edited  'An  American  System 
of  Medicine'   (1894). 

Loomis,  Charles  BatteU  American  humor- 
ist: b.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  t6  Sept.  1861.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  held  a  business  clerkship  1879-91.  He  is  a 
frequent  contributor  to  periodicals  and  has  pub- 
lished 'Just  Rhymes'  (1899) ;  'The  Four- 
Mastea  Cat-boat'  (1899);  'Yankee  Euchant- 
ments*     (1900) ;    'A    Partnership    in    'Magic' 

Loomis,    Chester,    American    painter:    b. 

near  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  18  Oct  1852.  He  was 
educated  at  Cornell  University  (1868-71)  :  stud- 
ied painting  at  Paris  under  Leon  Bonnat,  and 
after  a  residence  of  11  years  in  France  opened  a 
studio  at  Englewood,  N.  J.  He  is  favorably 
known  as  a  figure  and  landscape  painter  and 
his  pictures  art  found  in  many  private  collec- 
tions. His  'Christopher  Sly'  was  awarded  a 
gold  medal  at  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  and 
Mechanics'  Institution  Exhibition  and  was  sub- 
sequently purchased  by  the  Indianapolis  Art  As- 

Loomia,  Elias,  American  physicist:  b. 
Wiltington,  Conn.,  7  Aug.  181 1;  d.  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  I,";  Aufr,  1899.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1830.  and  was  tutor  there  in  1833-6. 
He  was  the  first  person  in  America  to  obtain 
a  view  of  Halley's  comet,  at  its  return  in  August 
1835,  and  his  observations  on  that  body,  with  3 
compulation  of  its  orbit,  were  published  in  the 
'American  Journal  of  Science.'  After  a  year's 
study  in  Paris  he  was  professor  {1837-^)  of 
mathematics  in  Western  Reserve  College,  Ohio, 
of  natural  philosophy  (1844-60)  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  York,  and  of  natural  philosophy 
and  astronomy  (from  i860)  at  Yale.  He  de- 
voted much  of  his  time  to  original  research, 
wrote  more  than  100  scientific  treatises,  and  pub- 
lished a  series  of  text-books  on  mathematics, 
natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  meteorology, 
of  which  more  than  500,000  copies  were  sold. 
Among  his  publications  were:  'Elements  of 
Algebra'  ;  'Elements  of  Geometry  and  Conic 
Sections' ;  'Recent  Progress  in  Astronomy.' 

Loomis,  Francis  B.,  American  journalist 
and  diplomatist:  b.  Marietta,  Ohio,  27  July  1861. 
He  was  a  graduate  from  Marietta  College,  and 
in  1883  joined  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune. He  was  state  librarian  of  Ohio  1885-7: 
consul  at  St.  Etienne,  France,  1890-3,  and  edi- 
tor-in-chief of  the  Cincinnati  Daily  Tribune 
1893-6.  He  was  United  States  envoy -extraor- 
dinary and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Venezuela, 
1897-igoi,  and  while  there  was  active  in  promot- 
ing the  interests  of  American  commerce  in 
South  America.  He  tilled  the  same  diplomatic 
position  at  the  court  of  Portugal  1901-03,  and 
became  assistant  secretary  of  state  in  January 
1903,  but  resigned  in  1905.  i 

Loomis,  Gostavus,  American  soldier:  b. 
Thetford,  Vt.,  1789;  d.  1872.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  West  Point  and  received  his  commission 
as  sub-lieutenant  of  artillery  in  1811.  He  !;aw 
service  on  the  Niagara  frontier  from  1812  to 
1813.  in  which  latter  year  he  took  part  in  the 
capture  of  Fort  George  (May  27)  and  was 
made  prisoner  the  following  I>ecember  at  Fort 
Niagara.  During  the  war  with  Great  Britain, 
the  Black  Hawk  war,  'and  the  campaign  against 


the  Seminole  Indians,  he  held  important  codt- 
mands,  and  after  the  Civil  War,  in  which  be 
served  as  superintendent  of  the  general  recruit- 
ing service,  was  retired  with  rank  as  colonel  of 
infantry.  In  1865  he  received  the  brevet  of 
brigadier-general  of  the  United  States  army. 

Loomis,  Lafayette  Charles,  American 
author  and  educator:  b.  North  Coventry,  Conn.^ 
7  July  1824;  d.  1906.  He  was  graduated  from 
Wesleyan  University,  Conn.,  in  1844,  and  was 
successively  president  of  colleges  at  Wilming- 
ton, Del,  and  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and  later 
medical  professor  at  Howard  University,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  He  published  'Miipah'  (1859); 
'Mental  and  Social  Culture'  (1868);  'Indei 
Guide  to  Travel  and  Art  Culture  in  Europe' 
(1880)  ;   'Myself    (1894). 

Loomis,  Silas  Lawrence,  American  scien* 
list  and  inventor:  b.  Coventry,  Conn.,  182Z  He 
was  graduated  from  Wesleyan  University  in 
1844,  from  the  medical  school  of  Georgetown 
University  in  1856,  and  was  professor  of  physi- 
ology at  Georgetown  in  i8s9-6a  In  1857  he 
was  appointed  astronomer  to  the  United  States 
coast  survey,  in  i860  instructor  in  mathematics 
to  naval  cadets,  in  186J-7  was  professor  of  chem- 
istry and  toxicology  at  Georgetown,  and  subse- 
quctly  occupied  a  chair  at  Harvard.  Amoiig  his 
inventions  are  a  process  for  manufacturing  a 
textile  fabric  from  the  palmetto,  and  another  for 
making  profitable  use  of  chromium  ores.  He 
wrote  text-books  of  arithmetic,  a  'Key  to  the 
Norma!  Course'   (1867),  and  other  works. 

Loon,  l6-6n',  Philippines,  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Bohol,  situated  on  the  west  coast, 
13  miles  north  of  Tagbtliran,  and  opposite  Dala- 
guete,  Cebu.  A  mole  328  yards  long,  protecting 
the  harbor,  extends  to  the  town,  which  is  reached 
by  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  It  is  picturesquely  sit- 
uated on  the  slope  of  the  Cammanoc  hills,  and 
has  on  old  Spanish  fort  with  bastions.  It  is 
centrally  located  for  trade,  and  is  the  largest 
town  in  the  province.     Pop.  15,40a 

Loon.     See  DrvER. 

Loos,  los,  Charles  Louis,  American  educa- 
tor: b.  Woerth-sur-Sauer,  Basse-Alsace,  France, 
23  Dec.  1823.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1832,  and  settled  at  New  Franklin,  Ohio,  where 
he  studied  English,  became  connected  with  the 
Disciples  of  Christ  in  1858  and  preached  at  17. 
He  was  graduated  from  Bethany  College  in 
1846,  where  he  was  professor  of^  ancient  lan- 
guages 1858-80.  He  was  president  of  Kentucky 
University  1880-97.  In  1849  he  was  ordained  to 
the  ministry  of  the  Disciples  and  has  been  of 
great  prominence  in  his  denomination. 

Loose'strife,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Lysi- 
machia,  of  the  primrose  family,  about  40  species 
of  which  grow  in  the  temperate  lone.  Several 
yellow-flowered  species  belong  to  the  United 
States,  but  those  best  known  are  the  whorled  or 
four-leaved  (/-.  quadr! folia),  and  the  bulb-bear- 
ing, L.  lerreslris.  Two  or  three  species,  espe- 
cially L.  nummuloria.  popularly  known  as 
moneywort,  creeping  Charley  and  creeping 
Jenny,  have  been  introduced  from  Europe.  One 
kind  is  eaten  in  India  as  a  pot-herb  with  fish. 
•Again  and  again,*  says  Miss  Lounsberry,  in 
her  'Southern  Wild  Flowers  and  Trees,'  "we 
come  across  the  loosestrifes  during  our  summer 
and  early  autumn  rambles.  And  soon  we  learD 
to    associate    with    them    their    opposite,      " 
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whorled,  leaves,  always  entire,  and  their  upriKht,  Lopez,  FranciBco  Solano,  Paraguayan 
rather  stiff  manner  of  growth,  and  very  fre-  president:  b.  Asuncion  24  July  182?;  d.  near  the 
quently  we  look  for  their  petals  to  be  darkly  Aquidaban  i  March  187a.  He  was  the  soa  of 
spotted  near  the  bases.  In  personality  the  genus  Carlos  Antonio  Lopez  (q.v.).  then  president.  In 
reminds  us  somewhat  of  the  St,  John's-wort,  his  i8th  year  his  lather  made  him  a  brigadier- 
but  we  think  of  the  latter  as  being  usually  freer,  general  in  the  war  against  Rosas,  the  dictator  of 
more  prolific  bloomers.  The  old  and  pretty  leg-  Buenos  Ayres.  He  afterward  filled  some  of 
end  concerning  our  present  plants  is  that  they  the  principal  offices  of  state,  and  was  sent  to 
loose  strife;  that  they  act  as  peace-makers  espe-  Europe  in  1853,  accredited  to  the  chief  courts 
cially  among  cattle  that  are  quarrelsome.  Be-  there.  In  1855  he  returned  to  Paraguay,  be- 
lieving this,  people  in  the  old  country  used  to  came  minister  of  war,  and  on  the  death  of  his 
tic  such  a  spray  to  their  yokes  before  starting  father,  in  1862,  president  for  ten  years.  He  had 
out  on  a  long  journey,"  aimed  at  the  foundation  of  a  great  inland  em- 
Thc  name  loosestrife  is  also  given  to  species  pire,  and  as  his  military  preparations  were  now 
of  the  genus  Lythrwn,  which  some  botanists  complete,  and  his  army  superior  to  that  of  any 
place  in  the  order  PrimulacetF,  of  which  about  of  the  South  American  states,  he  began  hostil- 
a  dozen  species  are  widely  distributed  in  tern-  ities  against  Brazil  in  1864.  The  Argentine  Re- 
perate  climates.  They  are  characterized  by  four-  public  and  Uruguay  allied  themselves  witfi 
angled  stems,  usually  opposite  leaves  which  are  Brazil,  and  after  five  years'  conflict  Lopez  was 
sometimes  whorled,  and  red  dish -purple  or  white  reduced  to  extremities,  and  was  finally  surprised 
flowers,  solitary  above  and  whorled  lower  down  on  the  banks  of  the  Aquidaban  by  a  troop  of 
the  stems.  Some  are  cultivated  for  ornament  in  Brazilian  cavalry  and  slain.  The  latter  part  of 
borders  and  among  shrubbery,  where  they  sue-  his  career  had  been  stained  by  many  cruelties 
ceed  well.  The  best-known  species  is  the  par-  and  wanton  murders.  Consult:  Thompson, 
pie  loosestrife  (L.  tilicaria),  which  is  frequently  'The  War  in  Paraguay*  (1869)  ;  Masterman, 
irianted.  'Seven  Eventful  Years  in  Paraguay*  (1869); 
Burton,  'Letters  from  the  Battle  Fields  of  Para- 
guay* (1871);  Washburn,  'History  of  Para- 
guay' (i8?i) ;  Schneider,  <Der  Krieg  der 
Triple-Allianz'    (1872-55. 

.    _    _.        ... Lopez,    Job£    Hilario,    ho-sl'    he-la'r6-8, 

i86a     He  was  a  mulatto  and  after  obtaining  an  Colombian  politician:  b.  Popayan  18  Feb.  1798: 

education  in  Bahia  and  Paris,  France,  settled  in  d.   Neiva   27   Nov,   1869.     He  was  president   of 

the  latter  place  in  1822  and  became  correspond-  New  Granada   (Colombia)   from  7  March  1849 

ing  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  to  7  March  1852,  and  in  the  last  named  year 

Belles-lettres.     The    Emperor    Pedro    held    him  slavery   was  abolished  and  changes   were  made 

in   high   esteem  and   the  Historical   Institute  of  looking  to. the  formation  of  a   federal  govem- 

Rio  Janeiro  bestowed  him   its  gold  medal.    He  ment.     In  the  revolutions  of  1854  and  1859-^ 

was    conspicuous    for   brightness   of  style   and  he  fought  with  the  Federalists  and  was  com- 

purity  of  language.     His  works,  which  are  nu-  ttiander- in-chief   for    part    of    this    period.     He 

merous,  treat  of  history,  biography,  and  surgery,  was  a  member  of  the  provisional  government 

T_nn.a     nf    T .Ana.     D-man     T>«r«„^..a»B  1862-3,  and  subscquently  Prcsidcnt  of  Tolima. 

chrism?:   b°'.£r?*TT°i«°'45rHe  l''^,^  ""  »„e/cc™.nd„-h«hi.f  o. 

was  appointed  chief  archivist  of  the  kingdom  by  "' 

Dom  Joao  I.  in  1434,  and  spent  his  life  in  his-  Lopez,  Narciso,  Cuban  revolutionist:  b> 
torical  research  and  the  composition  of  chron-  Venezuela  1799;  d.  Havana,  Cuba,  I  Sept  1851. 
ides,  which  for  literary  and  critical  value  were  He  served  for  some  time  in  the  Spanish  army, 
unsurpassed  in  his  century.  His  'Chronicle  of  from  which  he  retired  in  1822  with  the  rank  of 
Seiior  Don  John  I^*  describing  the  great  strug-  colonel.  After  the  evacuation  of  Venezuela  by 
gk  between  Portugal  and  Castile,  invites  com-  the  Spanish  troops,  he  established  himself  in 
parison  with  Froisaart's  chronicle  on  account  of  Cuba,  and  afterward  during  a  stay  at  Madrid 
Its  picturesc[ueness  and  dramatic  reality.  Equally  joined  the  parly  of  Isabella  a^inst  Don  Carlos, 
vigorous  are  his  chronicles  of  Dom  Pedro  1.  and  became  successively  adjutant  of  Valdes, 
and  Don  Fernando.  governor  of  the  Spanish  capital,  and  senator  for 
T  __  !-'-»_  —  iA'_*.i,-  n^,t^.  A^t^^s^  Seville,  but  threw  up  his  offices  after  the  refusal 
Lop«,  lopSz  or  la  path,  Carlos  Antonio  ^f  ^f,^  fortes  to  admit  the  representatives  of 
PrecidCTit  of  Paramiay:  b^ear  Asunccon  about  q^^^  Valdes  became  governor-general  of  that 
1795;  d.  there  I9 Jept.  i8fa.  He  was  educated  j^i^nj  ^^^  Lo  on  returning  tRither  was  em- 
m  Asunaon  and  be«ime  noted  for  his  legd  ac-  ^  ^  by  him  in  various  capacities.  He  was 
quirements.  After  the  death  of  President  Fran-  ^^^  absorbed  by  the  project  of  throwing  off  the 
cw,  m  i84(ihe  was  Mcretary  of  the  ;untt  which  y^y.^  (,f  Spai^,  and  he  proceeded  in  1849  to  the 
controlled  Paraguay  for  a  few  years  In  March  United  States,  where  he  sunk  almost  his  whok 
1844  the  Paraguay  congress  adopted  the  consti-  fortune  in  the  organization  of  three  successive 
hiiion  he  had  drawn  up  and  elected  him  presi-  expeditions  to  Cuba:  the  so-called  Round  is- 
denl  of  I^raguay  for  ten  years.  He  was  re-  land  expedition  in  1849;  the  •invasion  of  Car- 
elected  for  three  years  in  1851 ;  and  again  in  denas*  expedition  in  May  J85O.  both  of  which 
1857  for  seven.  He  followed  Francia's  policy  in  failed,  and  the  Bahia-Honda  expedition,  of 
the  main  and  became  involved  in  quarrels  with  August  1851,  which  ended  fatally,  Lop«z,  with 
foreign  nations.  In  1859  the  United  States  sent  several  hundred  persons  of  different  nationalities 
a  naval  force  to  the  Plata  to  enforce  demands  whom  he  had  enlisted  in  various  parts  of  the 
against  him.  He  offered  to  submit  the  ques-  United  Stales,  landed  at  Morillo,  near  Havana, 
tion  of  dama^  to  arbitration,  but  afterward  where  he  left  200  of  his  men  under  the  command 
evaded  the  claim.  of  Colonel  Crittenden,  who  were  taken  by  the 
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Spaniards  af>d  shot.  Lop«  went  to  Las  Pozas,  ends  of  the  branches,  and  fragrant,  woolly,  whit- 
where  he  succeeded  in  repelhng-  an  attack  of  the  isb  flowers  in  terminal  panicles  in  late  sununef 
Spanish  soldiers;  but,  isolated  from  his  friends,    and  autumn,  followed  by  downy  yellow  oval  c~ 


sought  refuge  in  the  mountains,  where  he  was  pyriform   fruits    (pomes)    which   ripen   in   very 
captured  and  taken  to  Havana.    He  was  sen-  early  spring.    The  fruits,  which  in  fcvorabic  di- 
tenced  to  death,  which  he  met  with  great  firm-  mates  are  borne  in  profusion,   are  highly  es- 
ness.  teemed  for  their  sub-acid  flesh  and  their  pleas- 
Lopfr,    Vicente    Fidel,    Argentine    hiato-  antly  fiavored  seeds,  the  former  beina  used  as  a 
rian:   b.   Buenos   Ayres   1814.     He   is   a   son   of  dessert,   the   latter   for   flavoring   cookery-     The 
Vicente  Lopez  y  Planes  (q.v.).    He  became  rec-  J^ee  is  a  native  of  Japan  and  China,  whence  it 
tor  of  the  University  of  Buenos  Ayrea  and  has  has  been  taken  to  subtropical  climates  through- 
published   <Razas  del  Peru  anteriores  a  la  Con-  ^vt  the  world.     In  the  Gulf  States  and  m  Cali- 
quista>;  'Historia  de  la  Republica  Argentina >  j  t?""a   it  is  widely  popular   as  a  home   frmi, 
'Tratado  de  Derecho  Romano*;   etc  though  it  appears  in  northern  markets.    In  Caii- 
_              _             r.       ^         Y  fomia   several   highly   improved   varieties   were 
Lopez,  Cape.     See  Cape  Lopez.  produced  during  the  cloamg  decade  of  the  last 
Lopez  de  Ayala,  Pedro,  pa'drQ,  Spanish  century.    In  the  north  it  is  often  grown  in  con- 
■rdo,  Spanish  dramatist:  b.  Seville  district  i  servalories. 

May  1838;  d.  Madrid  30  Jan.  18TO.  He  was  ed-  Lorain,  lo-ran',  Ohio,  city,  in  Lorain 
ncated  at  the  Umyersity  of  Sevi  le  and  at  County ;  on  the  south  shore  of  Uke  Erie,  at  the 
Madrid  in  1851  had  his  first  drama,  <E1  Hombre  mouth  of  the  Black  River,  and  on  the  New 
de  EsUdo,>  produced.  In  1857  he  was  elected  York  C.  &  SL  L  (Nickel  Plate),  Baltimore  & 
deputy  from  Badajoz  to  the  Cortes,  and  subse-  o.,  and  Lake  Erie  &  Pittsburg  R.R.'s;  about  26 
quently  he  was  a  member  of  Alfonso  XII,  s  first  miles  west  of  Cleveland.  The  first  permanent 
cabinet  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  lyrics  settlement  was  made  in  1822  by  Barney  Meeker, 
which  take  excellent  rank  m  Spanish  literature,  it  was  incorporated  iS  a  village  in  i8?3  and  as  a 
especially  of  the  <Epistola.'  But  he  was  better  city  in  1895.  It  is  an  agricultural  and  natural- 
known  as  a  dramatist  of  high  literary  and  popu-  gas  region,  and  is  a  shipping  port  for  farm  prod- 
lar  success.  Chief  of  his  plays  are  'Tanto  por  ucts,  for  the  output  of  the  Central  Ohio  coal 
Ciento'  (So  Much  per  Cent),  which  was  recog-  fields,  and  for  the  lumber  and  iron  ore  of  a  large 
ni:£ed  bj-  the  bestowal  upon  him  of  a  gold  crown,  section  of  the  State.  The  chief  industries  of 
and  <Consuelo.*_  Both  are  SMrchinr  arraign-  the  city  are  ship-building,  coal  shipping,  manu- 
ments  of  the  principles  of  modem  life.  facturing  steel,  genera]  manufacturing,  and  fish- 
Lopez  de  Ayala,  Pedro,  pS'dro,  Spanish  ing.  The  Lorain  Steel  Company  employ  about 
poet:  b.  Murcia  1332;  d.  Calahorra  1407.  He  4.000  people;  the  American  Shipbuilding  Com- 
scrved  w?n  Henry  II.,  John  I.,  and  Henry  III.,  pany,  1,300;  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  in  shops,  at 
kings  of  Castile,  attained  the  highest  dignities,  docks,  etc.,  1,000;  small  industries,  about  2,000, 
including  those  of  lord  chancellor  and  high  The  city  has  excellent  public  and  parish  schools, 
chamberlain  of  Castile,  and  wrote  the  'Cronicas  a  public  library,  22  churches,  and  Saint  Joseph's 
de  los  Reyes  de  Castilla'  ('Chronicles  of  the  Hospital,  There  are  five  banks  with  a  combined 
Kings  of  Castile*)  (1780),  which  covers  the  pe-  capital  of  $300,000.  The  annual  amount  of  busi- 
riod  from  King  Peter  to  Henry  III,  In  this  ness  is  about  $2,500,000.  About  75  per  cent  of 
work  he  strove  to  substitute  for  the  dry  record  the  inhabitants  are  American  bom.  The  gov- 
of  the  historiographers  a  pragmatic  account  of  emment  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  a  board  of  pubUc 
historical  events.  He  also  wrote  lyrics,  and  the  service  (three  members),  and  a  council  of  seven 
■Rimado  de  Palado*  ('Rime  of  the  Palace*),  members.  Four  of  the  council  are  elected  one 
a  satiric  poem  on  political  and  sooal  questions.  from  each  ward,  and  the  other  three,  at  large. 
T  ,»..._  Di.-~  iv^x..  ».  lA'^xik  -  ...is'^Xc  "^^  board  of  education,  waterworks  trustees, 
L<ye«  7  PlMCT,  la  p52  or  lo  pith  e  pla  nCs,  ^^d  marshal  are  chosen  by  popular  election ;  the 
Vicente,  Argentine  poet:  b.   Buenos    Ayres  ^^^  ^^  health  are  chosen  b^-  the  council;  the 


1784;    d.   there    1836.     He  was  prominent   s 


e  appointed  by  the  mayor  subject  to  ap- 


soldier  and  politician,  was  member  of  Congress,  (,,^1    by    the    council.    The    waterworks    -.< 

1819-25,  and  provisional  nresidnit  of  the  repub-  o^^d  and  operated  by  the  dty.     Pop.   (1900) 

he,  5  July  to  13  Aug.  1827-    He  presided  over  ,6028;  (1910)  28,883.              F.  A,  RoWley, 

the  supreme  court  of  justice,  and  was  governor  •      •      '    /      •    ^                                    • 

of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,    He  was  the  ^^*'°^  "f    '""«  ■«'««■' 

author  of  the  'Argentine  National  Hymn'  and  Lorw,  ISr'ka.  Spain,  city,  in  the  province 

other  poems.  of  Murcia;   on  tlie   Sangonera   River;  about  20 


Laphi'odon,  an  extinct  tapir-like  animal,  ?"!«  nor*  °i.  Aguilas.  the  MeditCTnjnean  port 

found    in    the   Eocene   fresh-water   deposits   of  J*    ■»  ■  an    ancient  city,   established    before   the 

central  Europe.    The  genus  is  typical  of  a  fara-  Moors  came  to  Spam,  as  is  evidenced_by  the 

ily    (Lobhisdontida)    which    includes    also    the  °^°:^K  houses ;  but  the  mam  part  of  the  city  now 

genera    Hyracolfuriam,   Hyraehus.   SyJtemadoH  existing  is  of  Moorish  construction.     It  has  con- 

and  Orohippus,  and  is  a  very  generalized  group  siderable  manufacluring  interests,  and  in  the  vt- 

probabiy  ancestral  to  the  rhmoceroses.     Consult  .c'""?  «J  valuable  mines  of  silver,  sulphur,  and 

Woodward,    'Vertebrate    Paleontology*    (1898),  ^^L     ^^  f^K""^    !".  ''^l    surrounding    country 

_      ,    .  .„,,,.,  „ ,  .  .       ,  have  to  be  irrigated  m  the  dry  seasons,  and  for 

LrrholwancWi,16-fo-brangT{I-i   a  suborder  ,he  storage  of  water  of  the  Sangonera  a  dan», 

ofbony   fishM    including  the   "sea-horses'   and  go,  feet  long  and  160  feet  high,  was  built  near 

■pipe-fishes'  {SyH^natMix) .    See  Ichthyouicy,  the  city.    In  1802  the  dam  burst,  and  the  val- 

Loquat  lolrwat,  or  Ja|wn  Plum,  a  shrub  ley  was. flooded.  Many  lives  and  much  prop- 
er small  tree  {Ertohotrya  japonica)  of  the  nat'  erty  were  lost  Lorca  was  the  scene  of  nuny 
oral  order  Rotacea.  It  attains  heights  of  about  battles  between  the  Christians  and  die  Moots. 
W  feet,  bears  thick  evergreen  leaves  near  the  Pop.  70,127. 
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LOKD  — IX»RD  CHAMBERLAIN 

Lord    (An^o-Saxon   ■hiaford."  for    'hiaf-  and  though  not  ord^ned  to  ths  nunistry  gccu- 

weard,»  tread-keeper),  English  title  of  honor  pied  Congre^tional  pulpits  in  New  Marlboro 

or  dignity,  used  in  different  senses.     In  feudal  and  Stockbndge,  Mass.     After  1840  he  devoted 

times  the  lord  was  the  grantor  or  proprietor  of  himself   to   literary   work,   and   lecturing'.     In 

the  land,  who  retained  the  ultimate  property  1843-6  he  was  in  England,  giWng  lectures  on 

in  it,  the  use  only  being  granted  to  the  tenant,  the  Middle  Ages,  and  on  his  return  to  the  United 

Between  the  sviperior  lord,  or  lord  paramount,  States  continued  to  lecture  for  many  years  in 

and  the  actual  tenant,  stands  the  lord  of  the  the  principal  towns  and  cities,  giving  over  6,000 

manor  or  mesne  lord.     Lord  is  also  a  mere  title  lectures  in  all.     From  1866-76  he  was  lecturer 

ri  dignity,  attached  to  certain  official  stations,  on  history  at  Dartmouth  College.      His  lectures 

which  are  sometimes  hereditary,  but  sometimes  were  published  under  the  title  'Beacon  Lights 

only-  official  or  personal,  as  lord  advocate,  or  of  History >  {1883):  he  also  wrote: 'Modem  His- 

lord  mayor,  a  title  applied  to  the  chief  magis-  tory    for   Schools'    (1850);   'The   Old    Roman 

trates  of  London,  York,  and  Dublin.     See  also  World*  (1867);  and  'Aiident  States  and  Em- 

LoRD   Crahberi.ain   and   Loan   Lieutekamt,  pires*  (1869). 

In  its  most  definite  sense  in  English  it  is  equiv-  Lorf    John  Kng,  American  educator:  b. 

alent  to  peer,  but  does  not  croreM  any  special  Cincinnati.  O.,  sTOct.   1848.     He  was  gradu- 

rank  or  degree  of  nobility.     The  five  orders  of  atgd  ^t  Dartmouth  College  in  1868.     In  1869 

oobihtyconstitutethe  «lord3temporal,»  in  con-  jig  ^^s  made  a  tutor  in  Latin  in  Dartmouth; 

tradistinction  to  the  prelates  of  the  church,  or  professor  of  Latin  and  rhetoric,  1871-80;  pro- 

•lordsspintua!,»  that  IB,  such  archbishops  and  lessor   of  oratory   and   belles   lettres.    iSSct-i; 

Wshops  as  are  members  of  the  legislature  and  associate   professor,    i88i-o«,   and   after    1891 

nt  m  the  House  of  Lords.     The  title  is  also  ap-  professor  of  the  Latin  language  and  literature. 

phed,  but  only  by  courtesy,  to  the  sons  of  dukes  fie   has   edited   many   Latin   text   books   and 

and  marquises,  and  to  the  eldest  sons  of  oarls.  Chase's  'History  of  Dartmouth  College"  (i8gi). 

Lord,  Chester  Sanders,  American  journalist:  is  the  author  of  an  'Atlas  of  the  Geography  and 

b.  Romulus,  N.  v.,  18  March  1S50.     He  studied  History  of  the  Ancient  World*  (1902).  and  has 

at  Hamilton  College,  but  was  not  graduated,  translated  Hertzburg's  'Geschichtc  der  ROmer 

He  was  for  a  time  associate  editor  of  the  Oswego  im  Alterthum*  {1901). 

(N.  Y.)  Advertiser,  and  in  1873  became  one  of  lord,  Vathaniel  Wright,  American  chemist 

the  steS  of  the  New  York  S»n.  of  which  he  ia  (md  mineralogist:  b.   Cincinnati,   O.,   a6   Dec. 

mana^^ng  editor.    He  was  elected  a  regent  of  the  1854.     He    was   graduated    at    the    Columbia 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1S97.  School  of  Mines  m   1876.     Since   1881  he  has 

Lonl,  Edwin  Chesley  Estea,  American  geolo-  l^en  chemist  for  the  Ohio  Geological  Survey 

gist  and  chemist:  b.   Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  7  May  and  the  Ohio  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

1868.      He    was   educated   in    Brunswick    and  '«>'*   since    1888   professor  of   metallurgy   and 

Heidelberg,  Germany,  and  was  assistant  pro-  mineralogy  m  Ohio  State  University.     He  is 

fessor  of  mineralogy  and  petrofraphv  in  Har-  the  author  of  "Notes  on  Metallurgical  Analysis.* 

vard  from   1888  to   igot.     In  November  1901  and  of  numerous  papers  on  scientific  subjects, 

he  was  appointed  assistant  :n  petrography  and  Lorf,   WUlUm   Frewen,   English   historical 

chemistry  in  the  United  States  Department  of  writer:  b.  Brighton,  Sussex,  33  Feb    1861.     He 

Agriculture.     He   has   published  'Dissertation  ^pas  educateJ  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 

on    Basalts    of    the    Fichtelgebirge,    Havana*  was  attached  to  the  Bombay  civil  service  1881- 

(Heidelbergl,    and    numerous    papers    in    the  a,  and  was  lecturer  on  and  protessor  of  modern 

bulletins  of  the  V.   S.  Geolo^cal  Survey  and  bislory  at  the  Durham  College  of  Science,  New- 

the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  in  castle-oa-Tyne,  1899-1904.     He  has  published: 

periodicals.  'The    Lost    Possessions    of    England'     (1895); 

Lord,  Eleanor  Louisa,  American  educator:  "Lost  Empires  of  the  Modem  Worid';   'Life 

b.  Salem,  Mass.,  17  July  1866.     She  studied  in  of    Sir   Thomas    Maitland'    C1897)  ;    'Develop- 

Smith  College  and  in  Bryn  Mawr  College,  in  ment  of   Political   Parties  under   Queen  Anne' 

America,  and  in  Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  (ifloo)  ;   'England  and  France  in  the  Mcditer- 

En^and;  and  was  fellow  in  history  in  Bryn  ranean*   (190O;  'Coiints  of  St.  Paul'   (i(»4). 

Mawr,    iSSq-o^.     She   taught   in   the   Maiden,  _       ,   ,„.„.        »,  ,         . 

Mass..  High  School.  1887-9;  >"  Smith  College,  ..  }^^^.  W"."?,  Paine.  American  soldier  and 

1890-4;  and   in   the   Woman's   College,   Balti-  diplomatist:    b.   Dover    Del      1838:   d     i?   Feb. 

more,  after  1897.     She  has  pubUshed  'Indus-  \9'^-     He  was  graduated  at  Fairfield  College, 

trial   Experiments   in  the   British   Colonies  of  ".  Y.,  in  i860,  and  at  the  Albany  Law  School 

North  America*  (1898).  iff:  ,"«  w=^  graduated   at   Fairfield  College, 

_   _,     _             _       '        ._    .            _!,■.     i  *>'  Delaware  cava  ry,  and  as  judge -advocate  oo 

b.  N«w  Vork  .6  Apnl  i8jo;  i  thm  i  Jm«  „,,  ,,,  „„     ;,„  ^  licutenaney  in  the  rcjolar 

i8,s  and  afta- studying  architecture  prMtiyd  j„„  „j   |„  ^,„;,      „,ig„i„g  i„   ,86a     He 

hu  protcMion  m  his  native  city   where  he  di>  ,,,„   „„,,j   ;„   £,,„    o,J    ^j   ,„„t          ,|„ 

aimed  the  Appellate  Oinrt  inSladmn  Square  ;„  „,  ,,„    ^„  ,  5,,;,  j,„„^,  j^'.g^ 

*5".J"i?    .°  Camegie  branch  Iibranes  and  ,«  „j  ,„             „  „,  ^„  ,^    Supreme  bench  of 

of  the  other  6s      He  waa  chosen  a.  architect  of  ,j     j           „    ^^         governo;  of  Oregon  In 

the  Meitiotial  Building  erected  by  the  class  of  ,4,5   „j  „  ,1,,  „.]„„%  „,  hj,  ,„„  ;"  .gg, 

"70  "t  fnncetoo.  „„  appointed  U.  S.  minister  to  Argentina. 

Lord,  John,  American  historian  and  leo- 

turer:  b.  Portsmouth.  N.  H.,  10  Sept.  1812;  d.  Lord  Chamberlain,  an  ofSeer  in  England 

Etamfonl,  Conn..  15  Dec.  1894.     He  waa'gradu-  who  has  control  of  the  establishment  attached 

•ted  fiw:  Dartmouth  in  1833 ;  studied  theology  to  the  chapels  royal ;  of  officers  and  servants  at- 

ior  a  time  at  Andov«r  Theological  Seminary,  tached  to  the  royal  chambers,  except  of  those  of 
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LORD  HOWE  ISLANDS— LORD'S  PRAYER 

tlie  bedchamber;  and  over  the  medical  men  of  lowed  by  the  words.  There  is  a  difference  b 
the  household.  He  appoints  royal  tradesmen,  the  form  as  given  in  the  two  gospels  mcRtioned 
directs  all  great  royal  ceremonies,  receives  ail  In  Matthew  the  words  are:  "Our  Father  who 
applications  to  attend  levees  and  drawing- rooms,  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  thy  name;  thy  king- 
superintends  the  royal  wardrobe  and  the  jewel  dom  come;  tlw  will  be  done  as  in  heaven  so 
house  at  the  Tower,  and  licenses  theatres  and  upon  earth.  Give  us  to-day  our  daily  bread; 
plays,  his  power  extending  to  the  cities  of  Lon-  and  forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  also  have  for- 
don  and  Westminster,  and  certain  other  parts  of  pven  our  debtors ;  and  lead  us  not  into  tempta- 
the  metropolis,  as  well  as  to  those  places  within  tion ;  but  deliver  us  from  evil.  Amen."  Id 
which  the  sovereign  may  reside  occasionally.  Luke  the  words  are :  "Father,  hallowed  be  thy 
Lord  Howe  Islands,  a  group  of  small  "^""^  ^  thy  kingdom  come.  _  Give  us  day_  by  day 
islands  m  the  Pacific  OcUn;  nearly  500  miles  ""^  daily  bread;  and  forg.ve  us  our  sins;  for 
ei.st  of  Australia.  They  are  of  volcanic  origm;  *«  ''^  ^'f^'^.'^^T^"  ^'^^^^"'^  "*  "^=  ^""^ 
and  are  nearly  3.000  feet  above  the  sea.  T^h^  '^^^^."^  "«  ""'  ^*'"P.t^*'°"'  ■  u  ,■  a 
group  was  discovered  in  r^  by  Lieutenant  A*lf  do^ology  "For  thme  .s  the  kingdon^ 
Ball,  but  was  not  colonized  until  1840,  when  F"l  th=  power,  and  the  giory  for  ever  Amen.» 
e'J^^e'nr'ln'^thr  s-'tdin^'^wfr  f  Z^l  ^C^A'^H^rL^o^lt  i'strnXr^'Sl 
arabundJnce^o^f  ^sHTt V«t^  bemif  1  ^-^^t.^^^^^li^  °h'  'J^'h''r^^''T'^ 
and  varied,  banyan  trees  are  conspicuous.  ^^^^  '^"^  Westcott  and  Hort  Greek  New  Testa- 
Lord  Lieutenant,  a  British  official  of  high  The  prayer  was  introduced  or  taught  in  the 
rank,  representing  the  sovereign,  as;  (i)  The  oSermon  on  the  Mount,"  and  as  given  in  Mat- 
Viceroy,  or  Lord-heutenanl  of  Ireland,  who  is    thew,  coiiiisis  of  nine  parts one  salutation  or 

a  member  of  the  ministry,  and  retires  from  office  invocation,  s<  ven  petitions,  and  "Amen."  In  the 
on  the  resignation  of  the  Cabinet.  His  power  salutation  th.ire  are  three  distinct  points;  first, 
is  quasi-regal;  thus  he  can  confer  knighthood,  the  word  "lather,"  implying  fatherhood,  son- 
In  his  government  he  is  assisted  by  a  privy  ship,  children  of.  Second,  the  word  «Our» 
council  nommated  by  the  sovereign.  {2)  The  „hich  includes  all  mankind,  a  profession  of 
lord-lieutenant  of  a  county,  the  principal  offi-  brotherhood,  a  manifestation  of  charity  in  the 
cial  of  a  county,  at  whose  nomination  all  deputy-  most  effective  manner.  Third,  «Heaven,»  where 
lieutenants  and  justices  of  the  peace  are  ap-  God  is  in  His  glory,  for  where  His  glory  is  re- 
pomted,  and  first  commissions  in  the  yeomanry,  vealed  that  is  heaven.  The  seven  petitions  are 
militia,  and  volunteers  are  given.  usualy  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  three 
Lord-Hayor'fl  Day,  the  gth  of  November,  petitions  refer  to  the  honor  of  God;  the  last 
on  which  a  great  procession  accompanying  the  three  to  our  own  advantage;  and  the  fourth 
newly  elected  Lord  Mayor  of  London  from  petition  has  an  element  of  both  the  first  and  the 
Westminster  to  Guildhall  takes  place.  The  pro-  last  groups.  The  first  petition  is,  "Hallowed  be 
cession,  formerly  famous  for  its  historical  and  thy  name,"  because  by  the  name  of  a  thing  we 
allegorical  devices,  notably  the  huge  wooden  express  the  object  itself.  "Hallowed  be,*  or  as 
effigies  called  Gog  and  Magog,  has  now  much  expressed  by  the  Greek,  "Sanctified  be,"  thy 
dwmdled.  name  among  men  —  thy  externa!  glory  through- 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  a  title  borne  by  chiefs  ?"'  the,  whole  world  The  second  petition  », 
■who  niled  the  western  islands  of  Scotland.  'T'?>'  k'ngdom  come,"— internally  and  externally 
They  were  descended  from  Someried.  the  Lord  i^V"'"'-,f7  hmitations.  The  third  petition  i^ 
of  Argyll,  on  whom  David  I.  conferred  the  V!\  ""'  he  done  as  in  heaven  so  upon  earth,* 
islands  of  Arran  and  Bute  after  he  had  driven  wh id  1  relates  to  free  co-operation  of  pur  wills 
the  Norwegians  out.  John,  fourth  and  last  *"h  the  will  of  God;  that  obedience  here  will 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  was  deprived  of  his  title  and  °^  *^  P"^"*^"^!  as  '"  heavtti,  that  perfect,  peace 
estates  by  the  Parliament  of  May  1403.  In  1540  ^^?  "^'8"  °?  *^"h.  The  fourth  petition  is, 
the  Lordship  of  the  Isles  was  annexed  to  the  .>"^^.  t"*  to-day  our  daily  bread.'  Various  au- 
Scottish  crown,  and  from  it  the  Prince  of  Wales  thorities  differ  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
derives  one  of  his  titles.  ""["^  J^'ahfying  bread,  some _  holding  that  it 
,  ,  ^  ,  makes  the  word  bread  mean  spiritual  food  alone, 
Lord  Ormont  and  Hia  Aimnta,  a  novel,  by  others,  bodily  food,  necessary  food  for  the  body; 
George  Meredith,  published  in  1894.  In  this  tale  others  that  it  implies  food  for  both  soul  and 
the  author's  enigmatical  laughter  sounds  louder  body.  The  fifth  petition  is,  «And  forgive  us  our 
than  usual ;  possessing  at  the  same  lime  a  quality  debts  (trespasses)  as  we  also  have  forgiven  our 
which  leaves  the  reader  in  doubt  whether  the  debtors  (those  who  have  trespassed  against  us), 
mirth  is  at  his  expense  or  at  the  eroense  of  the  The  petitions  preceding  related  to  something 
characters.  good  to  be  obtained ;  the  fifth  petition  relates  to 

Lord's  Day.    See  Sabbath.  SS'^*?*"^"  J^°"'    ^"'^t  .  "^^    ^,°^^,  translated 
_      ,     _,              ,     ^       r.  'debts"   or   "trespasses*   is   translated    "sins*   m 
Lords,  House  of.    See  Pamjauent.  the  gospel  of  Luke,    This  petition  asks  that  both 
Lord's     Prayer,     The,     sometimes     called  the  forgiveness  and  the  perfection  of  the  forgive- 
■Our  Father'  or  the  «Pater  Noster,"  from  the  ness  on  the  part  of  God  will  correspond  to  our 
first   two   words   in   English   or   in   Latin ;    and  forgiveness  of  our  enemies.     The  sixth  petition 
called  the  "Lord's  Prayer'  because  taught  ty  our  is.  "And  lead  us  not  into  temptation."    The  sev- 
Lord  to  hi?  disciples.    The  prayer  is  given  in  enth  petition  is,  "But  deliver  us  from  evil.*    The 
the   Bible,  in   Saint  Matthew  vi.,  and   in   Saint  word  "but'  in  this  place,  confirms  what  has  been 
Luke  xl.     The  prayer  is  given  as  a  model,  and  said  and  forms  the  transition  to  what  follows. 
in  Matthew  is  introduced  by  the  words :  'After  Diflferences  of  opinion  have  existed  as  to  the 
this  manner  therefore  pray  ye.*    In  Luke  the  meaning  of  the  word  ■evil,"  some  authorities  re- 
introduction  IS :  'When  ye  pray  Bay,*  and  is  fol-  garding  it  as  meaning  the  *evil  on^*  others  si 
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LORDS  SPIRITUAI, 

moral  evil,  anythinf  that  hindo-s  spiritual  pro-  Prater' ;  and  the  following  authors  in  various 

Kitsa.    The   fifth    petition    relates    to    freedom  writings,  Bleek,  Meyer,  Kiel,  Schanz,  Spirago, 

fronj  sin,  the  sixth  to  deliverance  from  sin,  the  Tholucl^  W.  Griram,  Hilgenfield,  Peischel,  Saint 

seventh    to    warding  off   all   spirittml    dangers.  Augustine,  and  Saint  Alphonsus. 
The   'Amen'   is  a  common  ending  to  prayer,  t     j     a  s  -^    ^    ■      <-      .ti-..-  l 

usually  derived  from  the  Hebrew  verb  meaning  ,  .  ^°^^'  f^i^   "J     uH    Britain,   a reii- 

•to  be  firm,*  or  Irom  a  Hebrew  noun  meaning  ^'Z^°f"   ^?^   ^'^^°P^.    °t  ^he   Anglican    Church: 

'tTUth,"   and  commonly  rendered  "so  be-  it»   or  "''^  "^  given  seals  in  the  House  of  Lords.   The 

«may  it  be  so.»     In  this  place  its  signification  is  P/";^"'  pnmate  of  all  England,  who  is  the  gSth 

usually  regarded  as  meanmg  a  stronger  confirma-  Archbishop   of   Canterbury,   was   nominated   by 

tion  of  wliat  has  just  been  said.     In  places  in  ^^mg   Edward   soon   after   the   death   of   Queen 

the  liturgy  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Protes-  ^iclona    and  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Lords 

tant  Episcopal,  and   the   Greek  churches   where  Spiritual     Among  the  most  important  and  least 

the  word  «Amen»  occurs,  it  is  usually  said  by  known  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Archbishop,  of 

the  server  or  clerk;  but  the  «Amen»  belonging  Canterbury,   is   that  of  heading  the  commission 

to  the  'Lord's  Prayer"  is  said  by  the  celebrant  °^   great  dignitaries   of  the   realm   who   form  a 

of  the  mass  species  of  council  of  regency  m  the  event  of  any 

Some  of' the  early  writers  divided  the  peti-  •"".*  intervening  between  the  demise  of  a  sov- 

tions  into  six,  thus  joining  the  sixth  and  seventh.  "'"S"  fd  the  assumption  of  the  reins  of  gov- 

Many  Protestant  writers  make  this  division,  but  JV^T^  ^  ^"  successor.     The  Archbishop   of 

Roman  Catholic  writers  follow  Saint  Augustine,  Canterbury,  ^  addition  to  an  official   residence 

and    divide    the    prayer    into    seven    p^iitions!  '"'^}"^  ^hc  cathedral   precincts   at   anterbury. 

Lutheran  writers  generally  follow  this  division,  ""ij.  stately    palace    in   London,   possesses  a 

also   the   Protestant  writers,   Bleck,   Hilgenfield,  f''!^"*  "*  ^^h°°°  ^  Z^^' .^-"^  ^'"^  ""-  ^T"  ^* 

Keil.  and  Tholuck.    The  gradation  of  the  peti-  the  sources  from  which  this  monev  is  derived, 

tions  is  remarkable:    First,  the  honor  and  glory  ^\^°'^  ""^  form  part  and  parcel  of  the  supplies 

of  God   is  sought;   second,  our  own  grMtest  voted  every  year  Sy  Parliament  for  the  adminis- 

good;    third,    the    necessary    means    to    attain  t/ation  of  the  government.     Nor   is   it  derived 

»       ■.  ..,  ■^,       .  .J.       ,       .  from  the  revenues  of  the  «""'    'hat  ie  m  cau 


eternal  life;  fourth,  necessities  for  the  present  ,  ..  i  .  r  .l  .  -t-i_  cm. 
life;  fifth,  to  be  freed  from  the  greatest  evil;  *™"?  "j^  P'^''='^  °^  the  taxpayers  The  Chui  __ 
sixth,  to  be  freed  from  the  evil  next  to  the  great-  o(  England  is  enormously  rich.  Not  all  ecclesi-. 
est;  seventh,  to  be  freed  from  all  evil.  The  astical  property  was  diverted  from  religious  uses 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  petitions  are  directed  ^^  ^'i^^","'^  "t  the  Reformation  Much  of  it 
against  the  respective  impediments  opposed  to  ^^^  '^", '°  ="''''"  ^^"^  Church  of  England,  aiid 
tifc  good  mentioned  in  the  second,  third,  and  ^^^^  '?«=  *™"^1  '"<='""«  °*  *«  '='»^^/  f.  ="'; 
fourfli  petitions.  ™??«^  ?*  ""^ V  i^'°??'°?'  ^'^  administration  of 
The^oxology  is  explained  in  various  ways;  «'■;?,''  ^  vested  m  the  hands  of  a  body  known 
as  a  liturgical  addition,  as  an  ancient  continia-  "  ^^e  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  who  pay  to 
tion  used  by  the  priests  and  then  the  people.  ^^  archbishops  and  bishops  their  stipends  pro- 
The  'kingdom"  in  the  doxology  seems  to  refer  "^^  =»'"'"  for  the  minor  dignitaries  of  the 
to  the  first  and  second  petitions ;  the  'power"  to  Church,  and  spend  the  remainder  in  improving 
the  third  petition;  and  the  "glory*  to  the  folkiw-  *^  parochial  endowments  and  buildings^nd  m 
inK  netitions  providing  funds  for  additional  clergy.  The  Ec- 
OirecUy  following  the  "Lord's  Prayer,»  in  the  ^'"i^stical  CMnmission  consists  of  the  two  arch- 
gospel  of  Saint  NTatthcw  vi.  14,  there  is  an  bishops,  namely,  of  Canterbury  and  of  York,  of 
extension  or  explanation  of  the  fifth  petition,  all  the  bishops  of  English  and  We  sh  d'^eses, 
giving  again  the  conditions  of  forgiveness ;  'For  ot  the  deaiw  of  Canterbury,  SL  Paul,  and  West- 
if  ye  forgive  men  their  trespasses,  your  heavenly  "J'nster;  of  hve  cabinet  ministers,  three  judges 
Father  will  also  forgive  you."  ot  the  High  Court  of  Judicature,  and  twelve  lay- 
Commentators  differ  as  to  the  exact  relation  men,  all  of  them  churchmen  of  the  Church  of 
between  the  form  of  the  "Lord's  Prayer"  in  the  England,  two  being  appointed  by  the  Archbishop 
gospel  of  Matthew  and  in  Luke.  It  is  held  by  of  ^nterbury  and  the  remainder  by  the  crowa 
many  authorities  that  the  prayer  was  taught  on  .  The  Commissioners  have  the  power  of  creat- 
two  different  occasions,  to  different  persons,  ex-  'ng  new  bishoprics,  deaneries,  and  archdeacon- 
cept  the  apostles  who  were  present  on  both  oc-  ries,  of  creating  new  parishes,  of  uniting  exist- 
casions.  Both  forms  were  given  as  models,  and  ing  ones,  etc.  But  any  of  the  more  important 
both  contain  the  essentials.  The  prayer  occurs  steps  which  they  take  have  to  be  ratified  by  the 
in  all  ancient  liturgies  except  the  so-called  Clem-  kin^  and  council,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  sovereign 
entine  liturgy  —  given  in  the  Apostolic  Constitu-  sitting  with  a  quorum  of  his  Privy  Council,  and 
tions.  In  all  the  principal  liturgies  it  occurs  when  thus  ratified  the  acts  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
shortly  before  Communion.  Commissioners  have  the  power  of  an  act  of  Par- 
Many  polyglot  collections  of  the  prayer  iiave  liament. 
been  published  from  the  i6th  century  down-  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  like  the  Arch- 
ward,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  were  those  bishop  of  York  and  the  24  bishc^s  who  represent 
of  John  Chamberlayne  in  150  languages  (l?is).  the  Established  Church  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
of  Conrad  Gesner  in  200  {1748J,  and  that  of  is  not  a  peer  of  the  realm,  but  only  a  Lord  Spir- 
Padre  Hervaz  in  307  (1787)-  There  are  exposi-  itual  of  Parliament.  The  Lords  Spiritual  have 
tions  of  the  Lord's  Prater  by  Origen,  Chrys-  no  right  to  demand  trial  by  the  House  of  Lords 
ostom,  Gregory  Nyssa,  Cyprian,  Luther,  Leigh-  as  peers,  but  are  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
ton,  and  Tholuck.  the  ordinary  courts  of  law.  .  Although  the  Lords 
Bibliography.—  Maai  'The  Gospel  According  Spiritual  of  the  upper  house  are  distinct  from 
to  Saint  Matthew' ;  Kenrick,  the  gospels  of  the  Lords  Temporal,  they  do  not  vote  separately. 
Saints  Matthew  and  Luke  in  'The  Four  Gos-  but  jointly,  forming  for  purposes  of  legislation 
pels';    Saint    Thomas    Aquinas,    'The    Lord's  one  estate.    The  prelates  vote  on  every  subject 
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brought  before  the  Lords,  except  m  trials  for 
high  treason  and  other  cases  of  a  criminal 
nature.  On  such  occasions  thw  never  attend  or 
vote;  this,  however,  being  in  deference  to  those 
canon  laws  which  forbid  them  from  participating 
in  matters  of  blood,  and  not  owing  to  any  parlia- 
mentary requirement.  There  can  be  no  quorum 
of  the  House  of  Lords  without  the  presence  of 
an  archbishop  or  bishop,  two  peers  and  a  prelate 
being  needed  to  constitute  a  House  of  Lords  for 
the  transaction  of  business,  and  the  Spiritual 
Lords  cannot  vote  or  even  taJce  their  seats  in  the 
House  unless  robed  in  their  ecclesiastical  vest- 
ments, with  rochet,  lawn  sleeves  and  niortar' 
board  cap  complete.  The  discrimination  be- 
tween the  peers  of  the  realm  and  the  Lords 
Spiritual  of  Parliament  also  extends  to  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  Utter. 

Lord's  Surocf  (Lat.  Citna  Domini,  Fr.  La 
Sainte  Cine,  Ger.  Abendtnahl) ,  one  of  the  sac- 
raments of  the  'Christian  religion,  in  the  ob- 
servance of  which  Christians  commemorate  the 
death  of  the  Founder  of  their  religion.  It  is  so 
called  because  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  instituted 
the  rite  when  he  took  his  last  meal  with  his 
disciples.  It  has  also  the  names  of  euckarist 
and  commvnion,  and  is  celebrated  by  all  Christ- 
ian bodies  however  much  their  views  may  differ 
as  to  its  nature  and  virtue,  except  the  Quakers. 
s  instituted  at  the  time  of  the  Jewish  pass- 


closely  in  their  accounts,  while  that  of  Luke 
has  features  of  its  own.  A  brief  statement  to 
riie  same  effect  is  in  I  Cor.  xi.  There  is  no 
correspond ing  section  in  the  fourth  gospel, 
though  in  John  vi.,  Christ  speaks  of  the 
eatinr  of  his  flesh  and  the  drinking  of  his 
blood!  In  all  the  churches  founded  by  the  apos- 
tles the  Lord's  Supper  was  introduced.  In  the 
1st  and  3d  centuries  this  rite  was  celebrated 
in  connection  with  the  agaptr  or  love-feast. 
After  the  third  century  when  the  congregations 
became  more  numerous,  the  agapir  ceased,  and 
the  Lord's  Supper  was  from  thence  celebrated 
separately  in  the  churches,  in  such  a  way  that  all 
present  could  partake,  with  the  exception  of 
catechumens  (that  is,  Christians  not  yet  bap- 
tized) and  unbelievers.  These  were  obliged  to 
withdraw  when  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  commenced,  because  communion  was 
considered  as  a  mysterious  act,  which  was  to  be 
withheld  from  profane  eyes.  The  deacons  car- 
ried the  bread  of  life  to  those  whom  sickness  or 
imprisonment  had  prevented  from  being  present 
at  the  meeting  of  the  congregation.  It  was 
always  believed  to  possess  a  peculiar  efficacy, 
and  ideas  of  the  awful  and  mystical  were  asso- 
ciated with  it  From  the  first.  Christians 
ascribed  supernatural  power  to  the  rite,  and  the 
consecrated  bread  and  wine  were  regarded  as 
more  than  mere  bread  and  wine,  and  as  having 
become,  in  some  mysterious  way,  the  body  and 
blood  of  our  Saviour.  In  the  early  Church  we 
find  no  scientific  formulation  of  the  change  un- 
dergone by  the  sacred  elements,  but  in  the  gth 
century,  in  consequence  of  the  attacks  of  Beren- 
garius  (q.v.)  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Pres- 
ence, the  term,  tran substantiation,  commonly 
ascribed  to  Paschasius  Radbertus  first,  came  into 
use  to  describe  metaphysically  the  real  and  ob- 
jective change  of  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine 
mto  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.     This  term  was 


adopted  by  the  Council  of  Rome  in  1079,  and 
confirmed  in  1315,  in  the  Fourth  Ldteran  Coon- 
cil,  by  Innocent  III.,  and  has  eiver  since  bea 
employed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Churdi  as 
the  proper  expression  of  her  faith  in  the  Eucha- 
rist. The  Council  of  Trent  ,in  the  r6th  cen- 
tury laid  it  down  as  of  faith  to  confess  tbe 
•change'  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  bread 
into  the  body,  of  the  whole  substance  (tmbstoK- 
tiir)  of  the  wine  into  the  blood  [of  Chnst],  only 
the  appearances  {tpeeies)  of  bread  and  wme  re- 
maining \  which  change  the  Catholic  Church 
most  fitly  calls  Transubstantiation.^  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  holds  that  the  Eucharist 
has  been  both  a  sacrament  and  a  sacrifice  from 
the  beginning.  This,  she  declares,  is  evident 
from  Christ's  words  of  institution,  as  narrated 
in  the  synoptic  gospels  and  from  St  Paul's 
words  in  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthnns. 
And  unbroken  testimony  from  the  Apostles 
through  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  she  further 
avers,  bears  ample  evidence  to  her  claim;  be- 
sides this,  she  claims  that  her  own  witness  at 
the  duly  divinely  appointed  guardian  of  the 
deposit  of  revelation  and  its  inMhble  interpreter 
commissioned  to  teach  all  nations,  is  sufficient 
seal  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine.  As  a  sacra- 
ment it  is  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
under  the  appearance  of  bread  and  wine  to  be 
partaken  by  the  faithful  as  a  means  of  grace 
and  union  with  Christ;  as  a  sacrifice  it  is  the 
unbloody  oblation  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  by  a  duly  appointed  minister,  that  is, 
priest,  by  whom  alone  the  elements  can  be  con- 
secrated. Such  she  declares  has  been  the  Chris- 
tian teaching  and  practice  from  the  beginnniK. 
The  reception  of  the  sacrament  tmder  both 
kinds,  that  is,  nndcr  the  forms  of  both  bread 
and  wine,  was  general  until  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  communion  under  one  kind,  bre^d  alone, 
began  to  be  adopted,  partly  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  spilling  the  ccaisecrated  wine  and  partly  to 
counteract  a  growing  heresy  that  Christ  was  not 
received  whole  and  entire  tmder  either  Idnd 
alone.  The  Council  of  Constance,  in  the  15th 
century,  made  it  universally  obligatory  to  com- 
municate under  one  kind  to  meet  the  heresy  of 
Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague.  The  Protestant 
reformers  in  the  i6th  century  averred  that  the 
Chumh  had  deviated  in  the  celebration  of  the 
I-ord's  Supper  from  the  purpose  of  Christ  and 
the  example  of  the  apostolic  age,  and  both  tfoe 
German  and  Swiss  reformers  agreed  in  rejecting 
the  doctrine  of  Trans ubstantiation  and  the  mass, 
and  maintaining  that  the  Lord's  Supper  ought 
always  to  be  celebrated  before  the  whole  con- 
gregation, and  with  the  administration  of  both 
bread  and  wine.  In  explaining  the  words  by 
which  the  supper  was  instituted,  Luther  and 
Zwinglius  differed,  and  their  different  opinions 
on  this  subject  formed  the  principal  subject  of 
the  dissension  between  the  Lutheran  and  Cal- 
vinistic  churches.  Ltrther  took  the  words,  "This 
is  my  body,'  etc.,  in  their  literal  sense,  and 
thought  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
were  united,  in  a  mysterious  way,  with  the 
bread  and  wine,  which,  however,  remain  un- 
changed, so  that  the  communicant  receives,  in, 
with,  and  under  the  bread  and  wine,  the  real 
body  and  blood  of  the  Redeemer.  Zwingjius, 
on  the  other  hand,  understood  the  words  in  a 
figurative  sense,  and  supposed  that  Jesus  Christ 
meant  to  say,  *The  bread  and  the  wme  rep^^■ 
sent  my  body  and  my  blood,*  and  k    '  '  ' 
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therefore,  that  the  bread  and  wine  were  mer«  tioo)   by  consecration  of  a  priest,  or  by  any 

signs  of  the  body  and  the  btood  of  Christ,  and  other  way,  is  repugnant  not  to  Scripture  alone, 

that  Ihe  Lord's  Supper  was  a  mere  commemora-  but  even  to  common  sense  and  reason,  over- 

tion  ol  the  deaih  ot  Christ,  and  a  profession  of  throweth  tlic  nature  of  the  sacrament,  and  hath 

belonging  to  his  chnrch,  and  this  view  was  in  been  and  is  the  cause  of  manifold  superstitions, 

substance  adopted  by  the  Socinians  and  Armin-  yea,  of  gross  idolatries.    Worthy  receivers,  OUt- 

ians.     From   this  dinerence  of  opinion  arose  a  wardly  partaking  of  the  visible  elements  in  this 

violent  dispute  between  Luther  and   Zwinglius,  sacrament,  do  then  also  inwardly  by  faith,  really 

which  in  later  times  has  been  continued  between  and  indeed,  yet  not  carnally  and  corporally,  but 

the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  divines.    The  opin-  spiritually,  receive  and  feed  upon  Christ  cruci- 

ion   advanced   by   Calvin,   by   which   a   spiritual  tied,  and  all  benefits  of  his  death :  the  body  and 

presence    of   the   body   and   blood   of   Christ   is  blood   of   Christ   being   then   not   corporally   or 

supposed   in   the  communion,  by  partaking  of  carnally  in,  with,  or  under  the  bread  and  wine; 

which  the  fiithful  receiver  is  brought  into  union  yet  as  really,  but  spiritually,  present  to  the  faith 

with   Christ,  through   the  medium  of  the   Holy  of  believers  in  that  ordinance,  as  the  elements 

Ghost,  though  it  came  nearer  to  the  Lutheran  themselves  are  to  their  outward  senses.'     The 

doctrine  than  that  of  Zwttiglius  did,  yet  was  es-  elevation,  adoration,  and  carrying  about  of  the 

sentially  different,  and  therefore  also  met  with  host,  practised  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic 

a  strong  opposition  from  the  strict  adherents  of  churches  is  thus  spoken  of  in  the  28th  article 

Luther.      Melanchthon   inclined   to   the    Calvin-  of  the  Anglican   Church ;      "The   sacrament   of 

istic  notion,  and   so  did  many   other   Lutheran  the  Lord's  Supper  was  not  by  Christ's  ordinance 

divines,  who  were  called  by  the  opposite  party  reserved,     carried    about,    lifted    up,    or    wor- 

Philippists  and  Crypto-Calvinists.    The  formula  shipped."     While  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 

Concordia,  or  articles  of  religious  peace,  sup-  makes  its  communicants  receive  the  consecrated 

pressed    the    Crypto-CaJvinists    in    the    greatest  wafer   with   the   mouth   from   the   hands  of  the 

part  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  established  priest,  the  Protestant  churches  put  the  bread  and 

the  idea   of   Luther,   consequently   there   was   a  the  chaiice  into  the  hand  of  the  communicant 
final  separation  ot  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed         Lordwood.    See  Liqutdambar, 
or   Calvinistic    churches,   but   in    recent    times        Lorelei.  Io'tS-K,  or  Lurlei,  loorTr,  a  rock 

many    Lutheran    divines    have    inclined    to    the  ,        .       „.■-  '     ^      ^      ''     .         '  , 

Calvinistic    doctrine.      The    Greek    Church    has  '?,„'"^t,**"'"^    "^^   ^^-        ■ '^'   ^""^   ^?    '^** 

substantially   held  the  doctrine  of  Transubstan-  ^^«  *«  "y^' ^^T",^,,'*'?""'     fZ^A  ^^^1 

tiation  in  its  whole  extent.    The  Oriental  Chris-  *^",l""  ^w'h^rL^n^jin  ^fiJ'I^V^lLn 

lUns  differ  frt,m  the  Westenv  in  using  leavened  ^°-  ^^,1^-^-^Z}^^^ J^^^Tf^^ ^^^^n 

bread  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  ind  in  administer-  S2t'!;,"5^„"L  ,h.  ;nnti^  !^J  S^!  ^   1«  tv? 

tending  churches  hinge  on  the  mode  in  which  **'  '"  "^"'''  ^  ,  ,  ... 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  present  in  the  Lorente,  SebaBtian.  sarbfia^-to  lo-ren't«, 
elements  of  bread  and  wine,  for  that  they  are  in  Peruvian  historian ;  b.  about  1820 ;  d.  Lima  No- 
some  way  present  is  admitted  by  them  all.  The  vember  1884.  He  was  a  professor  of  history  at 
Protestant  churches  hold  that  praeitce  means  the  University  of  San  Marcos  from  i&tS  and 
presence  in  efficacy,  and  will  admit  that  it  is  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  historical 
'real*  in  the  sense  of  being  efficacious,  thou^  hlerature  of  his  country  in  his 'History  of  Peru' 
not  in  the  sense  of  being  corporeal.  However,  (S  vols.,  i860)  ;  'History  of  the  Conquest  of 
when  they  are  called  on  to  define  efficacy  they  Peru*  <l66l);  and  articles  in  the  'Peruvian 
differ  in  this,  that  some  mean  by  it  a  sacrificial.  Review,' 

and  others  a  mysterious  supernatural  efficacy,  LoTCnz,  lo'rents,  Adolf,  Austrian  orthopa^ 
emanating  from  Christ's  glorified  body.  The  die  surgeon;  b.  1854-  He  was  graduated  from 
confessions  of  the  Protestant  churches  were  the  University  of  Vienna  in  i88i3,  and  worked 
framed  expressly  to  conciliate  the  Lutherans,  as  an  assistant  under  Theodor  Billroth  in  Vi- 
and contain,  in  consequence,  more  of  the  mys-  enna.  On  the  advice  of  the  latter  he  began 
tica!  element  than  is  consistent  with  the  senti-  specialiiation  in  orthopedic  surgery,  and  after 
mcnts  of  the  framers,  as  expressed  in  their  writ-  years  of  study  developed  his  so-called  '^blood- 
ings.  The  aSth  article  of  the  Church  of  less'  method  of  reducing  congenital  dislocation 
England,  while  repudiating  Transubstantiation  of  the  hip  joint.  Before  he  developed  his  own 
as  "repugnant  to  the  plain  words  of  Scripture,"  method  of  operation  he  was  one  of  the  chief  ex- 
declares  *that  to  such  as  rightly,  worthilj-,  and  ponents  of  Hoffa's  cutting  method,  which, 
with  faith  receive  the  same,  the  bread  which  we  however,  he  modified  largely.  His  operation 
break  is  a  partaking  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  consists  of  the  forcible  slretching  of  all  the  soft 
likewise  the  cup  of  blessing  is  a  partaking  of  parts  about  the  hip  until  the  head  of  the  bone 
the  btood  of  Christ.'  It  further  declares  that  can  be  brought  to  the  place  where  the  socket 
^the  body  of  Christ  is  given,  taken,  and  eaten  should  be  (the  acetabulum),  and  then  holding 
in  the  supper  only  after  a  heavenly  and  spi-  h  in  that  position  and  rotating  the  joint  to  secure 
ritual  manner.  And  the  mean  whereby  the  body  it  in  the  depression  of  the  acetabulum.  A  plas- 
pf  Christ  is  received  and  eaten  in  the  supper  ter  of  paris  cast  is  worn  by  the  patient  from 
is  faith."  The  Westminster  Confession,  chap,  six  to  nine  months  after  flie  operation.  Dr, 
xjtix.,  s.  6  and  ?,  thus  formulates  the  doc-  Lorenz  has  performed  this  operation  success- 
trine  adopted  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  fully  in  a  large  percentage  of  his  cases ;  he 
Scotland,  which  in  the  main  agrees  with  that  demonstrated  his  method  before  the  Medical 
propounded  by  Calvin:  'That  doctrine  which  Congress  at  Berlin  in  i8g5;  and  has  also  given 
maintains  a  change  of  the  substance  of  bread  demonstrations  in  England  aiid  the  United 
and  wine  into  the  substance  of  Christ's  body  States.  His  visit  to  the  United  States  (igoa) 
and   blood    (commonly   called    Transubstan tia-  aroused  widespread  interest  and  enthusiasm.    He 
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fa  now  (1904)  professor  of  orlhopxdic  surgery  bamba  (the  capital,  pop.  lo^ooo),  Taropoto,  and 

at  the  University  of  Vienna  and  a  government  Iquitos. 

councillor     His   nublications  include:     'Ortho-  Lorette,  Ancienne,  an-se-en  16-rft,  Quebec, 

padie  der  Huftgelenks-Komraktufen  und  Anky-  Canada,  a  village  seven  miles  southwest  of  Qi»- 

losen'   {1889):  'Das  instrumentelle  kombimerte  bee    city,    with    industries    connected    with    the 

Kedressement    der    Huftgefenks-Kontrakluren'  waterworks     of     Quebec    Pop      160a    Three 

(1898)  ;  and   'Ueber  die  Heilung  der  angebo-  niiles  to  the  north  is  Indian  or'jEUNE  Loreite, 

IT™      Huftgelenks-Verrenkung      durch       un-  peopled  by  about  300  Christianized  Indians,  de- 

blutige  Einrenkung  und  functionelle  Belastung*  tended  from  the  last  of  the  Huron  Indians  who 

(•9°°)-  had    found    a    refuge    at    Ancienne    Lorette    in 

Lomut,  lo'rentz,  Ottokar,  German  histo-  1650.    The  settlement  was   removed  to   Jeune 

rian:  b.  Iglau  7  March  1832.    Hia  first  work  Lorette    in    1697.    Jeune    Lorette   commands  a 

was  'The  Consular  Tribunal'  (iSss)-    He  was  fine  view  of  Quebec  for  which  it  is  visited,  as 

appointed  professor  of  history  in  the  University  also  for  the  falls  of  Lorette,  and  for  its  ancient 

of  Vienna,  1863,  and  in  ifSs  accepted  a  call  to  chapel  and  statue  of  the  Virgin,  a  replica  of 

the  University  of  Jena.    Among  his   writings  those  at  Loreto,  Italy, 

are:     'German   History   in    the    13th   and    14th  L^rf,    lo'rc-a,  Achille,   Italian   economist: 

Centunes'    (1863)  ;  'Sources  of  Med«va    Get-  ^  Mantua   1857.    He  studied  law  at  Bol<«na, 

man    History'     (1870) ;     <HiStory    of    Alsace,'  ^nd    proceeding   successively    to    Rome,    Berlin, 

with    Scherer    (1871) ;    'History   and    Politics'  and  London,  made  a  study  of  economical  prob- 

(1876);    <Gcnealogical   Manual  of  the   History  |j^g      j„   j^,    ^^^   ^^^   appointed   professor  of 

of  European  States'   (1895).  economics  at  Siena  and  10  years  later  at  Padua. 

Lorenzo,  lo-rgn'so,  or  LonreoEO  HuqncB,  He  has  approached  the  subject  of  wealth  dis- 

I6-ran's6  mar'kis.  East  Africa,  a  Portuguese  tribution  and  land-tenure  in  a  hopeful  spirit  of 

province  and  port,  the  latter  on  Delagoa  Bay,  optimism,  and  has  published  many  works  on  the 

and  the  seacoast  terminus  of  the  railway  to  Pre-  subject.     Among  his  writings  are:     'Studii  sul 

toria  in  the  Transvaal  Colony,  completed  in  i895-  Valore  della  Moneta'    (1891)  ;   'La  Terra  ed  il 

A  considerable  import  and  export  trade  is  car-  Sistema  sociaie'    (i8pa);  'La  Costituzione  eco- 

ried  on.     Pop.   about  7ffoo,  of  whom  5.130  are  nomica  odiema*   {18^);  and  <Il  Capitalismo  et 

Europeans.    See  Delagoa  Bay.  la  Scienza*  (1901). 

Loreto,  lo-r5't6,  Italy,  city  in  the  province  Lorica'ta.     In  zoology.  (1)  the  group  of 

of  Ancona ;  about  five  miles  from  the  Adriatic  pagolins   ^see  Makis)  ;  (a)  the  group  of  Cro- 

Sea  and  15  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Ancona.  codilia;    (3)    a    group   of    decapod    Crustacea, 

It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  agricultural  region,  re-  which   includes  the  spiny  lobsters    (,PaIinuriu, 

markable  for  its  beautiful  scenery.    The  city  is  etc.),    and    the    bear-crabs    (Scyllariis,    Ibacus, 

known    for   its    possession    of   the    Santa   Casa,  etc.).     These  forms  are  large,  with  thick  sheila 

said  to  be  the  house  in  which  Jeaus,  Maxy,  and  and  without  pinching  claws.    All  are  edible,  the 

Joseph   lived  while  in   Nazareth.    The  building  spiny   lobster   replacing   the  true   lobster   as  an 

IS  31  feet  in  length  and  13  feet  in  width.    It  is  article  of  food  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  earth. 

CTclosed  in  a  stately  domed  church,  the  woric  of  Lorfcnt.  16-re-6n,  or  L'Orient,  France,  » 

Bi?.mante,    and    s  ands    under   the   dome      The  ^^^^    ^                        ■      jj,      department    of 

^^^£°..™''tL^.^^^v^,Sr„^^lnSrmr  Morbihan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scorff,  on  the 

side  the  coarse  stonework  of  _the  original  ma-  g        (  b;             ^^^       ^i,^^  ^^^  of  Vannes. 

sonry  IS  visible.    The  material  is  a  dark  reddish-  j^     ^         ^^  ;„  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  I„ji^  Com- 

cdored  stone,  unlike  the  stone  m  the  vicin  W,  ^  ;       ^  ■    ^               ;,;          ^^^ 

The   tradition   is    that   after   the   power   of   the  \^^  ^^^  dissoMon  of  the  company,  ii  178^ 

Christians    was   destroyed   in   Palestine,   by   the  j^     government  bought  the  ship-building  plant 

capture   of    Acre,    m    1291.   on    10   May    1^1,  The  large  harbor  can  accommodate  with  wfet, 

angels  moved  this  house  from  Nazareth,  to  the  ^  g^eat  number  of  vessels.    Lorient  is  a  static 

hill  of  Tersatta    near  Fiume.     After  a  time    on  ^^f^he  French  fleet,  and  has  extensive  docks  and 

10  Dec    1294.  ibe  house  was  again  removed  by  building  yards  for  the   construction  and   fitting 

angels  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  Adnatic,  near  ^^  ^^\'^^  ^^^^^.^^     j^  ^as,  also,  large  artillery 

Recanat. ;  and  agam   in  129S.  -t  was  remoyed  to  barracks,  an  artillery  park,  and  a  marine  arsenal, 

where   It   now   stands      Consul:     Caillu     <Hi^  j    ^             observatory,  schools  of  marine.  artU- 

toire.  Crit^ue  et  Reiig    de  N.  Dde  Lorette  ,          ^^^   hydrography,  and  other   educational 

(1843)  ;    Hutchmson.    'Loreto    and    Nazareth'  institutions  ^nd  I  large  number  of  manufactur- 

,<»~3);  Jerome  Angelita<I^stor.e  della  Trans-  ■       establishments.    About  five  miles  south  of 

ktione  delh  Santa  Causa' ;  Ken  rick.  'The  Holy  ^         .    ^    ^     ;g  ^              ^  p^^  Louis. 

House  of  Loreto'  ;   Meyrick,  article  on  Loreto  ,      ..        ,               „  ,-    .     t  \          r    „\ 

in  'Christ.  Remembrances*;  Stanley.  'Sinaiand  Lonkeet,  a  small  kind  of  lory  tq' ) 

Palestine';  Zucchi,  'Istoria  di  Loreto.'  Loiuner,  ldr^-mer,  Qeorge  Claude,  Amcn- 

Lorrto,     Peru,     an     interior     department  ran  Baptist  clergyman :  b.  Edinburgh    Scot  and. 

watered  for  thousands  of  miles  by  the  Marafion  1838:  d.  Aix-les   Bams,  France,  7  S™t    190^ 

■nd  its  tributaries;  area,  288456  square  miles;  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  ^50  and  w» 

pop.,  chiefly  Indians,  about  100,00a    The  quick-  educated  at  Georgetown   College.  K^._    In   l8» 

«t  route  from  the  coast  to  this  province,  which  he   was   ordained   to   the   Baptist   mm'stry.   "M 

is  only  about  700  miles  distant  in  a  direct  line,  held  pastorates  at  Harrodsburg,   Paducah    and 

is  round  the  northern  coast  of  South  America  Uuisville,  .<:y. ;  he  was  then  at  Albany  fora 

and  up  the  Amazon,  a  journey  of  6,500  miles,  short  time,   at  die   Shawmut   Avenue   Churdi 

Loreto   is   separated   from  the  coastal   depart-  and    Tremont    Temple    in    Boston    m    1870-9, 

ments  by  the  Andes,  has  a  tropica!  climate,  and  and  in   Chicago  tilf  1891.    In  the  lattM   year 

i»  denselv  forested;  the  chief  products  arc  mb-  he   returned    to    Boston    to  become   i«ftor   at 

bw  and  seJL    The  principal  towns  are  Moyo-  Tremont   Temple.    In    1902  he^  w«it  to   «« 
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Yofk  u  putor  of  tbe  Madison  Avenue  Church,  but  without  graduating  left  college  and  studied 

He  was   associate  editor   of  the    'Watchman'  law.    In  1827  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  where 

and  has  written  'Isms  Old  and  New*    (1882);  he  soon  won  high  distinction.    He  was  one  of 

*Under  the   Evergreens*    (187a)  ;    *The  Great  the  first  pleaders   tor  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

Conflict'     (18^)  ;     'Studies    in    Social    Life'  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  first  anti-slaveiy 

(1886);    "Christianity   and   the   Social   State';  society,  in  Boston.  183a,  whose  constitution  he 

'ChristianiG'  in  the  Nineteenth  Century* ;  <Mes-  wrote.    As  a  defender  of  fugitive  slaves  he  gave 

sages  of  To-day  to  the  Men  of  To-morrow'  freely  of  his  time  and  talents,  and  shared  the 

(1897);  and  a  'Master  of  Millions'    (1903)1  ^  odium  visited  upon  all  the  early  abolitionists, 

story  of  modem  life.  Before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  be 

Lorimer,  George  Horace,  American  jour-  »nade   a    memorable    defense    of    a    slave-child 

nalist :  b.  Louisville,  Ky.,  6  Oct  1868.     He  is  a  "11«1    Med.    by   which,   against    so    formidable 

.  son  of  G.  C  Lorimer  (qv.),  and  was  educated  a"  opponent  as  B.  R.  Curtis  (qv.).  he  secured 

'at    Colby   College,   and   at   Yale.      Entering   the  »   decision   declaring   that   every   slave   brought 

field  of  ioumalism,  he  advanced  steadily  in  his  »"o  'hat  State  thereby  became  legally  free.     The 

profession,   and   since   1899  has   been   editot-in-  ™ect  of  his  convincing  argument  was  both  m- 

chief   of   the    'Saturday   Evening   Post,*    Phila-  stantaneous  and  Usting,  and  his  triumph  was  a 

delphU.    He  has  written   'Letters  from  a  Self-  substantial  service  to  the  anti-sUvery  cause.    He 

made  Merchant  to  his  Son'    (1903).  published  numerous  addresses   on  the  slavery 

Lorimer,  John  Henry,  English  painter:  b.  question. 

Edinburgh  1856.    He  was  educated  at  the  Edin-  Loring,  George  Bailey,  American  agricul- 

burgh  Academy  and  University,  and  began  his  turalist:  b.  North  Andoijer,  Mass..  8  Nov.  1817; 

art  studies  at  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy.   One  d.  Salem,  Mass.,  14  Sept.  1891.     He  was  gradu- 

of  his  pictures  was  admitted  to  the  annual  ex-  ated  from  Harvard  in  1838  and  from  the  Har- 

bibition  of  that  institution  when  he  was  but  19.  vard  Medical  School  in  1842,  and  after  several 

His  most  important  exhibited  pictures  are  'The  years  of  medical  work  at  the  Chelsea  Marine 

Ordination    of    Elders';     'Pot    Pourri' ;     'The  Hospital  devoted  himself  from   1850  onward  to 

Eleventh  Hour*    (1896),  which  received  a  sec-  sctenliiic  agriculture,   writing  many   essays   and 

ond  class  medal  at  the  Salon,  and  in  1890  was  papers  on  farming  and  allied   topics.    He  be- 

awarded  a  gold  medal  at  the  Paris  Exposititm.  came  famous  as  an  orator,  served  several  terms 

In    1894    the    French    government    bought    his  in    the    Massachusetts   lef^islature,   was   member 

•Benedicite,*  which  is  now  in  the  Luxcmboui^,  of  Congress  1876-81,  United  States  commissioner 

where  his  portrait  of  Colonel  Anstruther  Thomp-  of  agriculture  1881-5,  and  minister  to  Portugal 

son  has  also  been  deposited.  1889-90-    He  was  president  of  the  Massachusetts 

Lorimer,  Norma  Octavia,  Scottish  novel-  State  Agricultural  Society  for  many  years, 

ist:    b.    Auchterarder,    Perthshire,    1864.    She  Loring,  William  Wing,  American  general: 

has   been   an  extensive  traveler,  having  spent  b.  Wilmington,  N.  C,  4  Dec.  1818;  d.  30  Dec 

three  years  in  the  United  Slates,  and  has  written  1886.     He  entered  the  United  States  army  as  a 

'Josiah's    Wife* ;    <By   the  Waters    of    Sicily'  private  in  a  troop  of  volunteer  cavalry,  and  wa» 

(1901)  ;  'Catherine  Sterling*  (1902);  etc.  active  in  the  Florida  war  in  1835-42.     Ehiring 

Loring,  loring,  Charles  Greeley,  American  the  war  with  Mexico  he  was  distinguished  for 

lawyer  and  orator:  b.  Beverly.  Mass.,  1794;  d.  bravery  at  Contreras,  Churubusco,  and  Chapul- 

1868.     He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1812  tepee,  and  was  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel  and 

and  practised  his  profession  in  his  native  city,  colonel.    Although  opposed  to  secession  he  held 

becoming  in  1857  actuary  of  the  Massachusetts  States  Right  views  and  in  May  1861  resigned  his 

Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.     In  1862  he  entered  commission   and   became   a   brigadier-general  in 

the  State  senate.     He  was  of  much  prominence  '^^   Confederate  army  and  lalcr  major-general 

as   an   orator  and  was   the   author  of   'Neutral  For  a  few  years  after  the  close  of  the  war  he 

Relations  between  the  United   States  and  Eng-  was    a    banker    in    New    York,    then    went   to 

land*  {1863)  ;  'Life  of  William  Sturgis*   (1864).  Egypt  in  i86g  and  was  made  a  pasha  and  chief 

Loring.  Charles  Greeley,  son  of  the  preced-  °}  ^^,^  'V^''  ,i"^?j°l  aH,^^^^'"^    ^H.-u^ 

ing;  b.  Boston  .S28;  d.  Pride's  Crossing,  Bev-  i^^/^^'^P'A  »"  the  United  States  and  published 

wTy,  Mass,,  ao  Aug.  1902.    He  was  graduated  a  description  of  his  Oriental  expenences  m  <A 

from  Harvard  in  .&|8  ^d  served  in  ^e  Union  Confederate  Soldier  m  Egypt'    (1883). 

army    during    the    Civil    War,    being    brevetted  Loris.      See  Leuur. 

major-general   of   volunteers    at    its    close.     He  Loris-Melikoff,    lo'ris  -  mSlT  -  Icof.    HiUlcil 

^me  a  trustee  of  the  American  Museum  of  Tariclovitch  Tainoff,  Count,  Russian  soldier 

Fine  Arts  in  1B73  and  was  the  executive  officer  a^j  statesman:  b.  Tiflis.  Russia,  r  Jan.  1826;  d. 

of  the  institution  from  1876  until  his  death.  fjice.  France,  22  Dec.  1888.    He  was  of  Armen- 

Loring,  Edward  Greel^,  American  jurist:  ian  descent   entered  the  army  in  1843,  and  di»- 

b.  Massachusetts  1802;  d.  i8go.    He  was  gradu-  tinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Kars  in  1854. 

atti  from  Harvard,  and  for  many  years  was  pro-  He  served  in  the  Crimean  war  and  was  made 

bate  judge  and  United  States  Commissioner  in  lieutenant-general   in    1863.     In  the   Turco-Rus- 

Boston.     While  holding  this  post  he  sent  back  sian  war  of  1877  he  took  Kars  in  November 

into  slavery  the  negro  Anthony  Burns,  and  for  and  for  his  services  in  the  campaign  was  made 

this  act  was  removed  from  the  bench.     In  after  a  count  in  187B.     In  1880  he  was  appointed  min- 

years  he  was  appointed  by  President   Lincoln  ister  of  the  interior,  in  which  post  he  showed 

judge  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  which  post  he  re-  a  tendency  toward  liberal  measures,  but  on  the 

signed  in  1877.  accession  of  Alexander  III.  his  position  becauw 

Loring,  Ellto  Gray,  American  lawnrer:  b.  untenable,  and  he  resigned. 

Boston  1803 :  d.  [858.    He  was  educated  at  the  Loma  Doone,  lor'na  doon,  a  romance  of 

Boston  Latin  School,  entered  Harvard  in  1819,  Exmoor,  a  ^mous  novel  by  R.  D.  Blackmoret 
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published  in  1869.  It  is  its  author's  best-known 
work,  and  its  popularity  has  been  equally  great 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  Much  as  Hardy 
acquaints  us  with  Wcssex,  Blackmore  impresses 
Exmoor  upon  us.  It  is  out-of-door  England, 
with  swift  streams,  treacherous  bogs,  dangerous 
cliffs,  and  free  winds  across  the  moors. 

Lome,  lorn,  Marquis  op  (John  George 
Douglas  Sutherland  Caupbell).  See  Argvle, 
Caufsells  of, 

Lorraine,  16-r§n',  or  I^tbaringla,  waj  a 
province  of  France,  situated  on  its  Northeastern 
frontier,  and  included  such  important  towns  as 
Metz,  and  Thionville.  It  was  included  in 
Charles  the  Great's  empire,  and  on  the  dissolu- 
tion of  that  empire  passed  through  a  series  of 
vicissitudes,  being  subsequently  created  into  a 
German  duchy.  In  1871  at  the  close  of  the 
Franco-German  War,  the  greater  part  of  Lor- 
raine, including  Metz  and  Thionville,  was  an- 
nexed to  Germany.  (See  Alsace-Lorhaine,) 
See  also  HassaJ's  'ftriods  of  European  His- 
tory' {1901)  and  Lavisse  et  Rambaud's  His- 
toire  Generale  (1892). 

Lorraine,  Claude.    See  Claims  Ldbxaine. 

Lo'ry,  any  of  several  East  Indian  parrots, 
but  more  especially  one  of  the  brush-tongued 
family  Triehogiosstda,  the  smaller  examples  of 
■which  go  by  the  name  of  lorikeets.  Both  the 
lories  and  the  lorikeets  are  remarkable  for  their 
extensible  tongue,  furnished  with  a  pencil  at 
its  extremity,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  lick 
up  the  nectar  of  flowers.  The  lorikeets  arc 
smaller  than  the  lories,  and  have  long  tapering 
tail-feathers.  Swainson's  lorikeet  i.T.  novce- 
hollanditB)  is  the  best  known  species.  It  is 
found  in  eastern  Australia  and  Tasmania,  and 
is  popularly  known  as  the  blue  mountain  lory 
or  the  blue  mountaineer. 

The  name  lory  is  also  given  to  the  large  bril- 
liantly colored  parrots  of  the  psittacine  genus 
Eclectus.  Consult  Newion,  'Dictionary  of 
Birds'  (1896)  and  see  Parbots. 

Lob  Andes,  or  Santa  Rose  De  Los  Andes, 
State  of  Venezuela,  on  the  northern  flank  of 
the  Cordillera  of  Merida.  The  valleys  are  fer- 
tile, and  produce  cocoa,  coffee,  sugar,  and,  on 
the  higher  slopes,  wheat  and  other  cereals. 
Forests  extend  up  to  10,000  ft.,  above  which 
are  the  bleak  paramos,  where  only  grasses 
grow.  Hot  springs  are  numerous.  Area,  14,719 
sqjn.    Pop.  33^;20o. 

Loi  Angeles,  Cal.,  city,  county-seat  of  Los 
Angeles  County.  The  pious  Spanish  pioneers 
who  first  introduced  civilization  in  Alta  Cali- 
fornia were  in  the  habit  of  giving  names  to 
places  in  accordance  with  the  church  calendar. 
Consequently,  when  mass  was  first  cdebrated 
on  the  present  site  of  the  city,  in  1781,  it  was 
named  Nuestra  Senora  Reina  de  Los  Angeles, 
which  the  practical  Yankees  upon  their  arrival, 
at  once  proceeded  to  shorten.  Los  Angeles  is 
about  IS  miles  in  an  air  line  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  in  the  valley  of  the  Los  Angeles  River, 
a  dry  river  bed  in  summer,  but  in  winter  some- 
times a  lively  stream  for  a  short  time  after  a 
heavy  winter  rainfall. 

The  Sierra  Madre  range  of  mountains  is 
about  10  miles  north  of  Los  Angeles.     These 


the  city.    There  is  also  a  lower  range  c 


tains  extending  from  the  city  to  the  ocean. 
Originally  Los  Angeles  covered  an  area  of  36 
square  miles,  extending  three  miles  in  each 
direction  from  the  old  Plaza.  Within  the  past 
few  years  numerous  additions  have  been  made, 
including  a  "shoe  string  strip*  extending  from 
the  city  to  the  ocean,  and  talung  in  the  ports  of 
Wilmington  and  San  Pedro.  Tne  average  alti- 
tude is  300  feet  above  sea  level.  The  northern 
part  of  the  city  is  hilly. 

The  city  has  railroad  competition,  in  the 
shape  of  four  trans-continental  lines,  two 
Southern  Pacific  systems,  by  way  of  Ogden 
and  El  Paso,  the  Sante  Fe,  by  way  of  Al- 
buquerque, and  the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  & 
Salt  Lake  railroad,  from  Salt  Lake.  Alto- 
p;ether  there  are  a  doien  lines  of  railroad  lead- 
ing to  Los  Angeles,  including  a  most  complete 
and  elaborate  suburban  electric  railroad  sys- 
tem, aggregating  nearly  400  miles  of  double 
track,  some  of  the  lines  having  four  tracks. 
The  electric  street  railway  system  is  also  most 
complete,  the  total  mileage  of  single  track 
being  over  350  miles.  Half  a  dozen  lines  run 
large  and  commodious  steamships  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, Portland,  and  Puget  Sound  on  the  north, 
and  to  San  Diego  on  the  south. 

There  are  a  dozen  public  parks  within  tbe 
city  limits,  i^regating  nearly  4,000  acres,  four 
of  them  havmg  lakes  of  considerable  size.  Los 
Angeles  is  a  city  of  homes;  a  large  proportion 
of  the  people  owning  their  own  dwelbngs.  Tbe 
city  is  practically  frostless,  cailas,  heliotropes, 
and  other  delicate  plants  flourishing  through- 
out the  winter  in  the  open  air.    The  residence 


proved  streets,  lOO  miles  being  paved  with  as- 
phaltum.    A  sewer  system  extends  to  the  ocean. 

The  bank  clearings  of  Los  Angeles  for  the 
year  igii  amounted  to  nearly  a  billion  dollars 
—  $943,963,357.  The  building  permits  in  1911 
aggregated  $23,004,185.  The  principal  annual 
municipal  expenditures  are  as  follows ; 
Schools,  $124,241;  police,  $602,045:  street 
cleaning,  $156,699;  fire  department,  $543,8l9; 
lighting,  $257,552;  parks,  $256,531.  The  post- 
office  business  has  increased  within  lo  years 
from  $258,000  to  $i,500,ooa 

The  city  is  the  site  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  a  Methodist  establishment 
Occidental  College  is  conducted  by  the  Presby- 
terians. The  Roman  Catholics  have  a  college 
and  three  academies.  There  is  a  State  Normal 
school,  a  high  school,  a  Polytechnic  high  school, 
a  public  library  with  nearly  200.000  volumes. 
and  many  handsome  church  buildings  of  all 
leading  denominations.  Los  Angeles  boasts  o( 
the  finest  Y.  M.  C,  A.  building  in  the  world. 

The  mayor  of  Los  Angeles  holds  office  for 
two  years.  He  appoints  five  trustees  for  the 
library,  and  is  ex-otficio  a  member  and  chair- 
man of  several  committees.  The  City  Council 
of  nine  members,  chosen  by  election  from  the 
city  at  large,  has  four  commissioners  who  have 
charge  respectively  of  police,  health,  fire  and 
park  departments.  The  Board  of  Education 
consists  of  nine  members  chosen  by  election 
from  the  city  at  large. 

Los  Angeles  has  the  advantage  of  being 
located  cm  the  shortest  road  by  the  lowest 
grades  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans.     After    the    openii^   of   tiie    Panama 
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LOS  ANGELES. 


1.  Central  Park,  looking  north  on  Hill  Street.     Temple  Auditorium  in  the  backgrouni^f     qqq  [p 

2.  View  of  Sixth  Street,  looking  west  from  Main  Street  O 
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LOSS— IXtSSINO 

Canal    it    will    be    close    to   the    direct    route  Government  at  a  cost  of  $3,500,000.      Activ« 

of    vessels    sailing    from   the   Atlantic   to    the  v^ork  is  now  proceeding  on  the  further  dredc- 

Orient.      Los    Angeles   is   the   commercial    and  ing  of  the  harbor,  construction  of  wharves,  and 

social  metropolis  of  the  Southwest,  including  warehouses.     The  plans   call    for  an   ultimate 

Southern    California,    Southern    Nevada    and  depth  of  36  feet  of  water  in  the  outer  harbor 

Arizona.     It  also  does  a  large  and  increasing  at  low  tide.    The  city  owns  a  frontage  on  the 

trade  with  Northern  Mexico.     The  two  most  harbor,  where  it  will  erect  municipal  wharves, 

important  products  of  the  country  surrounding  and    will    mn    a    municipally    owned    railroad 

Los  Angeles  are  citrus  fruits  and  petroleum,  from  the  city  to  the  water-front.    Goods  will 

The   annual    value   of   the   orange   and    lemon  also   be   shipped    and    delivered   by   automobile 

output   of    this    section    is   nearly    $4o,ooo.ooa  trucks,    nmning    on    a    wide,    level    highway. 

These  fruits  are  marketed  under  a  thoroughly  With  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  an  im- 

organized   co-operative   system   of   distribution,  mense  commerce  is  expected  to  seek  wharfage 

Los  Angeles  is  the  central  distributing  point  facihties  in  Los  Angeles  harbor.    Already  rep- 

for    the    most    important    petroleum    fields    in  resentatives   of   half   a  doien    steamship    lines 

the  world,  with  an  annual  output  aggregating  operating  to  the  Atlantic  Coast,  Europe,  South 

about    $40,000,000.       There    are    half    a    dozen  America,  Hawaii,  and  the  Orient  have  visited 

beet  sugar  factories  in  the  country  tributary  to  the  harbor,  seeking  to  make  arrangements   for 

Los  Angeles,  with  a  total  output  of  over  $10,-  calling  at   San  Pedro   as  soon   as  the   Panama 

000,000.     Other  important  products  of  the  sur-  Canal  is  completed.     The  harbor  projects  under 

rounding    country    arc    hay,    vegetables    and  construction  in  May  igiz  include  21  ^  miles  of 

deciduous  fruits,  and  grain.    A  statement  issued  municipal    wharfage,    besides   a    large    area   of 

by  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  esli-  wharfage      under      private      ownership.         Los 

mates  the   total   value   of   the  products   of   the  Angeles  harbor  is  absolutely  safe,  and  in  any 

section  immediately  tributary  to  Loj  Angeles  weather  may  be  safely  entered  by  vessels  under 

St    $250,000,000.      This    includes    miscellaneous  their  own  power. 

manufactured  products  to  the  value  of  $100,-  The  growth  of  Los  Angeles  has  been  re- 
000,00a  Los  Angeles  is  rapidly  becoming  an  markable.  The  census  of  1880  gave  it  a  popu- 
important  manufacturing  city,  possessing  great  lation  of  11,311.  The  census  of  1910  gave  it 
advantages  in  the  way  of  mild  climate,  freedom  319,198.  In  May  1912,  a  conservative  estimate 
from  labor  troubles,  and  cheap  fuel  in  the  shape  of  the  population  was  400,000. 
of  crude  petroleum,  and  electric  power,  derived  Hasbv  GuM-ey, 
from  mountain  streams.  Assitlanf  Secretary,  Chamber  of  Comnterce. 
One  of  the  remarkable  developments  that  i^^  Qtoxgt  William,  clergyman  and  au- 
has  taken  place  during  the  past  few  years  in  the  ^„ ,  b.  Pleasant  Unity.  Westmoreland  County. 
section  tributary  to  Los  Angeles  is  the  reclama-  p^  ^  gepL  1852 :  was  graduated  Capital  Uni- 
bon  of  a  large  portion  of  Ae  Colorado  desert  versity,  Columbus.  O.,  1871,  and  from  the  theo- 
known  now  as  the  Coachella  and  Imperial  logical  seminary  of  same  institution  1874.  En- 
Valleys,  some  of  which  is  several  hundred  feet  j^red  the  Lutheran  ministry  and  held  several 
Wow  sea  level.  By  irrigation  from  the  Colo-  pastorates  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  Editor  of 
rado  river  this  and  expanse  has  been  trans-  several  Lutherai  periodicals  andauthor  of  many 
formed  mto  a  wonderfully  productive  gardoi,  books,  including  'Esther  and  Other  Poems> 
resembling  in  many  respects  the  valley  of  the  (,883);  <The  Triumph  of  Faith>  (1888);  'The 
NiIemEgypt  Besides  early  fruits  alfalfa  hay  Lives  of  the  Twelve. Apostles'  (188S)  ;  'From 
uid  cattle,  arid  other  agricultural  products.  Darkness  to  Light>  (1898) ;  <The  Pace  that 
there  has  of  late  been  introduced  with  great  bills'  (1905);  'Ralph  the  Orphan>  (ioo6>; 
success  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  mcludmg  the  <Bread  Upon  the  Waters'  (1908):  'The  Secret 
finestgrades  of  Sea  Island  and  Eg>-ptian  cotton  of  Happiness'  (1909),  etc 
This  promises  within  a  few  years  to  be  one  of  ■                   r-m 

the  important  cotton  producing  sections  of  the  Lossing,  los'ing,  Benson  John,  American 
world.  (See  I«te»lAL  Valley.)  historian  and  engraver:  b.  Be^tman,  Dutchess 
Two  of  the  most  important  projects  under-  County,  N.  Y.,  12  Feb.  1813;  d.  near  Dover 
taken  by  Los  Angeles  during  the  past  decade,  Plains,  N.  J.,  3  June  1891.  In  1826  he  was  ap- 
ind  now  approaching  completion,  are  the  prenticed  to  a  watchmaker  in  PoUghkeepsie  and 
aqueduct  and  the  harbor.  The  Los  Angeles  subsequently  entered  into  partnership  with  his 
aqueduct  on  completion,  will  be  the  longest  employer,  but  in  1835  relinquished  the  business, 
aqueduct  in  the  world.  It  derives  its  supply  and  became  joint  owner  and  editor  of  the 
from  the  snow-clad  slopes  of  Mt.  Whitney,  the  'Poughkeepsie  Telegraph."  He  soon  after  set- 
highest  mountain  in  America,  in  Owens  Valley,  tied  in  New  York  as  an  engraver  on  wood,  and 
240  miles  from  Los  Angeles.  The  work  will  at  the  same  time  edited  and  illustrated  the 
be  completed  early  in  1913,  below  the  estimated  'Family  Magazine.'  His  connection  with  his 
cost  of  $24,500,000.  In  addition  to  furnishing  newspaper  enterprises  in  Poughkeepsie,  how- 
an  ample  supply  of  domestic  water  for  a  city  ever,  continued  until  1841.  That  year  appeared 
of  over  a  million  population,  this  aqueduct  will  his  'Outline  History  of  the  Fine  Arts,'  fol- 
irrigate  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  fer-  lowed  in  1847  hy  an  illustrated  work.  'Seven- 
tile  land  surrounding  the  city.  Not  only  this,  teen  Hundred  and  Seventy-Six.*  and  in  18481)7 
but  it  will  devel0[)  120,000  horse  power  of  elec-  'Lives  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
trical  ener^.  It  is  estimated  that  the  aceumu-  dependence.'  His  'Pictorial  Field  Book  of  the 
lated  earnings  from  the  sales  of  power  at  the  Revolution'  was  issued  in  numbers  in  i8so-3, 
end  of  24  years  will  alone  be  sufficient  to  pay  with  more  than  i.ooo  illustrations  by  himself. 
the  total  cost  of  building  the  aqueduct.  In  the  preparation  of  this  work,  which  is  re- 
Los  Angeles  harbor  is  guarded  from  the  rare  markable  for  the  minute  and  accurate  informa- 
Btorms  of  the  Pacilic  by  a  breakwater  two  and  tion  which  it  conveys,  the  author  traveled  at 
one-half  miles  long,  built  by  the  United  States  different  times  upward  of  9.000  miles,  visiting 
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every  important  battlefield  of  the  Revolution,  ure-trove;   but  it   is   distinguished   from  other 

and  making  sketches  on  the  spot    Among'  other  found  property  in  that  the  finder  has  not  so 

works  are;    'Illustrated  History  of  the  United  good  a  title  as  the  owner  of  land  in   which 

States  for  Schools  and  Families'   (1854) ;  'Our  valuables  are  found,  whereas  the  finder's  title 

Countrymen,    or     Brief    Memoirs    of    Eminent  to  property   found  in   dwellings,   snd  especially 

Americans'    (1855);    "Primary   History   of  the  in  stores  and  other  semi^ublic  places,  is  better 

United  States'   (185?)  ;  'Mount  Vernon  and  its  than  that  of  the  owner  of  the  premises.    A  dere- 

Associations,'    illustrated    by    himself    (1859);  lict   (q.v.)    is  distinguished  irom  lost  property 

'Life   and   Times   of   Philip   Schuyler'    (i860)  ;  in  that  it  passes  from  possession  of  the  owner 

'life  of  Washington'  {3  vols.)    (i860);  'Lives  with  his  knowledge  and  consent.    Lost  property 

of  the  Presidents' ;  'Pictorial  Field  Book  of  the  at  sea  is  governed  by  peculiar  principles.    The 

War  of  i8t3'   (1868)  ;  'The  Civil  War  in  Amer-  limitation    is   one   year,   within   which  time  the 

ica'      (1866-8);      'The     American     Centenary'  possessor   may  recover  property  upon  the  pay- 

(187s)  ;   'Cyclopedia  of  United  States  History'  ment  of  expenses  of  the  finder  and  of  the  re- 

(1881)  ;  'Compendious  History  of  the  Common-  markably  heavy  percentage  of   its  value   called 

wealth  of  New  York'   (1887).  salvage.    There  are  certain  cases    in  which  a 

Lost  Cause,  The,  a  phrase  which  first  be-  ^"rv  will  constnie  the  retention  of  lost  property 

came   current   as   the  title  of  a   history   of   the  '"">  larceny.     If  the  finder  knows  the  owner,  or 

Civil  War  (1886)  by  E.  A.  Pollard.    It  is  used  9^  readi  y  discover  him,  the  taking  with  the 

as   an   expressive   designation  for   the   purposes  '"*«"*  *"  ""P  ■"'"  amount  to  larceny      But  the 

and  aims  which  the  Southern  people,  through  the  TT^  common  ground  for  action  m  America  11 

war,  vainly  sought  to  realize  in  the  permanent  detinue,  that  is   the  unlawful  retention  of  orop- 

establishment    of    the     Confederate     States    of  *^y-      Obviously   there    is    no    recourse    if   the 

America  property  detained  be  of  such  a  character  that  it 

T      ^  r^i.     J     m.       .-.t        c  cannot  he  identified. 

Loat  Chord,  The,  title  of  poem  written 

by  Adelaide  A.  Procter.    It  was  first  printed  in  Lost  River,  a  short  stream  in  the  north- 

•Household  Words,'  and  appeared  again  in  her  western  part  of  West  Virginia,  which    disap- 

collection    of     'Legends    and     Lyrics'      (1858).  pears   from  view  in  one  part  of  its  course.    It 

The  verses  were  set  to  music  by  Sir  Arthur  passes    for    some    distance    along  underground 

Sullivan,   whose   spirit   was   so  attuned  to   that  channels   but  reappears   again. 

,;  '  '  ^  J  f  order  to  avoid  dissensions  between  his  followers 
T  .  ,,.jj  -.  ,  ,  .,  -  ■"'J  those  of  Abraham,  he  went  east  into  the 
Lost  or  Hidden  Island,  an  appellation  an-  pjgin  of  Jordan,  toward  Sodom,  while  his  node 
ciently  applied  to  Cephalonia,  early  navigators  dwelt  in  Qnaan.  Having  been  taken  captive  by 
often  being  unable  to  find  .t  on  account  of  its  some  marauders  (styled  kings  in  GeiC  xiv.), 
diminutive  si«.  The  name  also  has  been  given  Lot  was  delivered  by  Abraham.  Having  '«. 
to  islands  m  different  parts  of  Oie  worW  that  ceived  two  angels  into  his  house  in  Sodom,  an 
once  discovered  have  disappeared  or  have  not  attack  was  made  upon  it  by  the  inhabit^ts. 
been  found  again.  ^ho  were  struck  blind,  and  the  impending  de- 
Lost  Pleiad,  ple'Sd.  a  star  of  the  Pleiades  struction  of  the  city  was  announced  to  Lot 
constellation  which  tradition  says  was  once  visi-  He  escaped  with  his  family;  but  his  wife,  look- 
ble,  being  the  seventh  of  that  cluster.  Only  six  ing  back  "became  a  pillar  of  salt."  The  name 
stars  are  now  to  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  "Lot's  wife"  is  still  given  to  a  detached  pillar 
Probably  the  origin  of  the  story  is  less  astronom-  about  40  feet  high,  on  the  Jebet  Usdum,  a 
ical  than  mythological.  The  legend  figures  in  height  near  the  Dead  Sea. 
poetry  and  in  art,  a  poem  by  Letitia  Landon  t  ^  /  ■  .  r  j  m-..-  ■,  » 
and  a  painting  by  Thomas  Buchanan  Read  each  ,  }r^\  (ancient  Loda  or  Ohfti),  Franc^one 
hearing  the  title  "*  '"^  largest  tributaries  of  the  Garonne  River, 
I  ^  «_  J^  .  J  T  .1  "**=  at  Mount  Loz^re,  otie  of  the  Cevennes, 
Lost  Property  strays  and  waifs  excepted,  ^^ar  Mende.  department  of  Lozire.  It  flov^ 
laiy  be  retained  by  the  finder  with  impunity,  .^,t  by  south  across  the  d^rtments  of  Lorfr^ 
after  proper  means  have  been  taken  to  adver-  Aveyron,  and  Lot,  and  joins  the  Garonne  at 
tise  It;  and  if  ,t  cannot  be  conveniently  ^rc-  Aiguilloo,  in  the  department  of  Lot-et-Garonne. 
served  without  hazard  he  may  dispose  of  it  if  jotal  course  about  250  miles,  of  which  180 
not  claimed  If  however  the  loser  can  identify  ^^^  commencing  at  Entraigues,  are  navigsbit 
his  property  he  has  a  right  to  restitution,  and  a  ,,.,,.  »'■ 
third  party  purchasing  lost  property  from  the  Lothair  (lo-thar )  L,  Roman  emperor, 
finder  must  restore  it  to  the  owner,  if  called  eldest  son  of  Louis-le-Debannaire :  b.  about  795; 
upon,  and  may  proceed  against  the  seller  for  d.  Priim,  Prussia,  29  Sept.  855.  He  became  asso- 
satisfaction.  The  owner  of  lost  movables  must  ciated  with  his  father  in  the  government  of  the 
not  only  prove  that  they  once  belonged  to  him,  empire  in  817  and  was  crowned  and  named  King 
but  that  he  lost  possession  either  by  the  fraud  of  the  Lombards  in  820.  On  his  father's  death 
of  some  other  party,  or  in  such  a  way  that  the  Louis  and  Charles,  his  brothers,  joined  their 
ownership  still  remained  with  him.  The  finder's  forces  and  defeated  him  at  Fontenay  in  June 
■special  property"  in  his  find  makes  his  title  841.  In  843  the  three  brothere  concluded  the 
good  against  all  save  the  real  owner;  the  most  noted  treaty  of  Verdun,  by  which  Lothair  re- 
Striking  exception  is  in  the  case  of  treasure-  tained  the  title  of  emperor,  with  Italy,  and 
trove,  that  is,  hidden  valuables,  of  which,  in  some  French  provinces  beyond  the  Rhine  and 
England,  a  share  goes  to  the  crown  to  which  the  Rhone.  Charles  then  became  king  of 
notice  of  such  finding  must  be  made.  In  the  France,  and  Louis  received  a  tract  of  country 
United  States  the  law  is  less  clear  as  to  treas-  bordering  on  the  Rhine. 
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LOTHAIS— LOTTBRY 

_ '  XL,  called  Tax   Sa3<oit,    Roman  aiiea  and  missals  broi^ht  bim  reputation,  which 

Emperor:  b,  about  1060;  d.  near  Trent  4  Dec.  his  larger  enterprises  extended.    He  published: 

1137.    He  became  duke  of  Saxony  in  1106  and  'Persius'    (iS")  ;    'Horatii   Epistote'    (1522)  ; 

was    elected    king    of    Germany    in    1125    and  'Lutheri  Tessaradecos  Consolatoria  pro  Labor- 


crowned  by  Pope  Innocent  IL  in  1133.  antibus'    (1520) ;  etc.    One  of  his  1 

Lothair,    3    novel    by    Benjamin    Disraeli,  w*^  the  reservation  of  Gothic  types  for  German 

published  in  1870.    The  scene  of  this  extrava-  and  use  of  Roman  for  Latin.    He  is  supposed  to 

gant,  but  remarkable,  story  is  laid  chiefly  in  Eng-  Jl^^^P/'"  ^S  'east  secret  syinpathy  and  aid  to 

land   about  the  period   of  its  publication.    The  t^e  Reformation.     H.s  son,  Mekhwr,  who  died 

hero,  Lothair,  a  young  nobleman  of  wide  estates  ^f  \^-  *"  the  origmal  printer  of  Luther  s 

and  great  wealth,   hts  been  surrounded   by  a  Bible    (iS2a--4).   and   was    succeeded  b;r  Hans 

Protestant    atmosphere.    When,    in    accordince  ^ufft    (q.v.).    His    publications    also    mcluded 

with  his  father's  will,  he  goek  to  Oxford  to  va"ous    works    of   Luther,    Melanchthon,    and 

complete  his  education,  his  other  guardian.  Car-  Ot™""  wnters. 

dinal  Grandison.  determines  to  bring  him  into  Lof  tery,  a   public   gambling  scheme,  by 

the_  Roman  Church.     The  story  is  a  graphic  de-  which,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  one  may  l^ 

scription  of  the  struggles  of  rival  ecclesiastics,  favor  of  the  lot  obtain  a  prize  of  a  value  su- 

sUtesmen,  and  leaders  of  society  to  secure  the  perior  to   the   amount   or   value   of   that  which 

adherence  of  the  young  nobleman.  he  risks.     In  its  best  and  most  frequent  applica- 

Lo'throp,    Amy.       See     Warmeu,     Amna  tion,  the  word  describes  those  schemes  of  this 

Baxtleit.  nature  which  are  conducted  under  the  super- 

Lothrop.  Harriet  Mulford  Stone,  •Mawia-  "sion   and   guaranty   of  government    and  the 

HKT  Sidney,"  American  writer  for  you^  people;  P/P^wds  of  which  are  devoted  to  public  objects 

b.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  4  Oct.  i&i4-    ShT^aa  Almost  all  modem  s"tes  have,  at  some  penod 

married   to   the   Boston   publisherTD.    Lothrop,  "l  **=""  histon-.  employed  lotteries  as  a  means 

m  1881,  and  was  founder  and  president  of  the  °!  JrT^-,^\l};2"f^   I  ^'iv'T"!^,,^  ^h^ 

National  Society  of  the  Children  of  the  Amer-  ™<"'^  f  replenishing  the  public  treasury,  they 

ican   Revolution     Among  her   numerous   publi-  J"^."^  ^'"^^^  been  found    o  exert  a  mischievous 

cations,  mainly  for  youni  people,  may  be  cited:  '"A"/""   «P0"   *^l  P^ofle-    .The_  poor   are   in- 

<Tbe  Five  Little  PeppersfTries   (1882-1903)!  T^t^I  t"^"^  "'^^/  l^fl '*"'  '"J'=''\-^'^  ■;,•= 

•So  As  by  Fire>  (.881";  <The  Pettibone  Na^e>  ^''^,>?'1,^'°™J"ffi^"* ^l^^""'  fJi^'5*^*  '        h' 

(1883)  ;  'The  Golden  West>   (1885)  ;  'The  Min-  ^  .*?  ''.?P=  of  sudden  and  splend  d  gams;  and 

if^fc     (.886):     'Diliy    and    ihe    Captain>  "«  is  the  professed  principle  of  these  schemes 

(1887);      'tittle     Maid     of     Concord     Tfown'  *"   ""^ho M   a    large   part   of   their   receipts     a 

(i8q8>'  <The  ludie'a  Cave-  a  Romance  nf  the  necessary  loss  falls  upon  a  class  which  of  all  in 

Da«  rf  Re«ic!dM?-  -c^  Komance  of  the  ^^  community  can  least  afford  to  bear  it.     Be- 

Loti.  Pierre,  pe-ar  lo-t€.    See  Viadd,  Louie  emment  derived    from  lotteries  an  annual   in- 

Uaub  Juues.  come  of  $2,400,000.     Some  years  later  the  gov- 

Lo'tion,  a  wash,  solution,  or  medicinal  emment  suppressed  them,  and  in  January  of  the 
mixture  for  external  application  to  the  body;  next  year  $110,000  more  were  found  to  be  in  the 
usually  a  liquid  remedy,  consisting  principally  savings  banks  of  Paris  alone  than  in  the  same 
of  water,  aa  a  menstruum,  and  applied  to  eir-  month  of  the  preceding  year.  In  several  Euro- 
cumscribed  portions  of  the  skin,  or  of  the  pean  states  government  lotteries  are  still  main- 
mucous  snrCices.  Lotions  are  either  cooling,  tained.  They  have  became  an  almost  indis- 
Stimulating,  astringent,  soothing,  or  sedative,  pensable  source  of  revenue;  and  they  are 
Water  combined  with  spirit  or  vinegar  is  an  defended  by  the  argument  that  as  the  passion  for 
example  of  the  first.  The  spirit  is  added  to  play  is  irrepressible  among  the  people,  and  their 
the  water  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  money  would  otherwise  be  invested  in  foreign 
and  upward  to  the  half-pint  The  lead  lotion  or  in  secret  and  less  fairly  managed  schemes, 
is  at  once  cooling  and  astringent  A  good  stim-  the  state  may  well  assume  the  conduct  of  lot- 
ulating  lotion  is  procured  from  a  mixture  of  teries  at  home;  that  under  its  supervision  the 
water  with  a  third  or  a  half  of  its  bulk  of  evils  attendant  upon  them  are  diminished,  and 
spirit  of  wine,  which  is  applied  to  the  skin  by  their  earnings  are  devoted  to  the  public  welfare, 
means  of  lint,  and  covered  to  prevent  evapora-  There  were  lotteries  in  ancient  Rome  and  in 
tion.    Astringent  lotions  are  formed  by  adding  England  as  early  as  1659. 

from  I   to  10  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  of  In   the   United   States,  the  lottery   has  been 

white   vitriol   to  an   ounce   of  very  cold   water,  from   the   earliest   settlement   of   the  country   a 

haying  other  astrin^nts  in  solution.     Soothing  familiar  means  of   raising  funds,   which  in  this 

totions   consist   of   the   various   preparations   of  country   could   have   been   secured   in   no   other 

opium,   of   the    decoction   of   poppies,    hemJock,  mode   so   easily   if   at   all.     The   Virginia   com- 

etc,  and  prussic  acid  is  employed  in  the  prepara-  pany  derived   a   large  profit   from   English   lot- 

tion  of  sedative  lotions.    Stimulating  lotions  are  teries,  and  the  influence  of  them  extended  grad- 

applied  to  indolent  ulcers  and  tumors,  and  seda-  ually  to  the  eastern  colonies;  for  it  is  reported 


_.    .;    and    narcotic    mixtures    are    employed    to  that  an  assembly  of  ministers  at  Boston  in  i6pt> 

alleviate  pain.  denounced    the    lottery   as    "a   cheat,"    and   its 

Lotofriuct,  l6-taf'a-ji.      See  Lotus-iatere.  agents  as  "pillagers  of  the  people."    Generally. 

ij^^m      c_  l'^,l»««,    i~r,.^, however,  lotteries  enjoyed  a  fair  reputation,  and 

Lofta.     Sec  Crabiwe,  CflASiOTra.  certainly      were      soon      extensively      employed 

Letter  (lot  ter)  Family,  a  family  of  print-  throughout  the  country.    In  the    18th  century 

ers    m   Germany,   the    founder   of   which,   Mel-  they   were  extraordinarily  popular  in   America. 

chior  Lotter,  bom  at  Aue,  appeared  in  Leipsic  Legislatures  authorized  lotteries  for  every  spe- 

about   1491.    There   his   publications  of  brevi-  cies  of  public  improvement,  for  the  buildiiw  of 
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LOTTO— LOTZE 

diurdies  and  colleges,  for  the  repsur  of  losses         Ixt'ttu,  a  popular  name  for  a  large  ntunber 

to  individuals  by  fire  and  otherwise;  for  exam-  of  unrelated  plants,  and  also  a  generic  name  for 

El^  Faneuil  Hall,  after  the  fire  of  i^i,  was  re-  certain  plants  of  the  natural  order  Legumimntt. 
uilt  by  lottery.  The  Continental  Congress  The  genus  contains  between  50  and  100  species 
tried  to  raise  money  by  lottery  in  1777.  of  herbs  or  sub-shrubs  conunon  in  the  temper- 
In  1833  a  society  was  formed  in  Pennsylvania  ate  zones.  They  have  trifoliate  leaves;  pea- 
which  advocated  their  suppression.  In  July  1834  shaped,  yellow,  red,  or  white  flowers,  generally 
the  society  issued  an  address  to  the  public,  set-  in  axillary  umbels ;  and  linear  or  oblong  pods, 
ting  forth  its  objects  and  viewsL  It  is  to  the  The  best  known  species  are  probably  L.  comica- 
efforts  of  this  society  that  we  should  mainly  latin  and  L.  tetragonoglobus,  the  former  popu- 
attribute  the  action  of  most  of  the  States  in  pro-  larly  known  as  bitd's-foot  trefoil  and  babies' 
bibiting  the  further  establishment  of  lotteries,  slippers,  the  latter  as  winged  pea.  The  former 
Where  they  arc  not  especially  authorized  (and  in  is  a  perennial  often  planted  in  dry  soils  for  oma- 
some  States  the  constitution  expressly  forbids  ment  and  for  forage;  the  latter,  an  annual  whose 
the  legislature  to  authorize  them),  the  parties  young  pods  are  eaten  like  string-beans,  and  tho 
concerned  in  them  are,  in  nearly  all  the  States,  ripe  seeds  used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee, 
subject  to  the  imposition  of  heavy  penalties.  As  a  popular  name,  lotus  is  applied  to  vart- 
There  exist  in  the  State  reports  many  cases  ous  water-lilies,  especially  to  certam  African  and 
where  the  provisions  of  State  statutes  concerning  Asiatic  kinds,  which  were  held  to  be  sacred  to 
lotteries  have  been  construed  by  the  courts,  but  national  deities,  and  were  also  symbolical  of  the 
these  decisions  arc  necessarily  of  a  particular  world,  the  residence  of  the  gods  and  of  beauty, 
character,  and  no  important  general  principles  The  fruits  of  several  plants  known  by  this  corn- 
can  be  derived  from  them.  In  Tennessee  and  nion  name  have  been  used  for  food;  for  instance^ 
Virginia,  the  acts  abolishing  lotteries  have  been  Ziiyphus  lotm,  a  close  relative  of  but  inferior 
by  express  decisions  pronounced  constitutional,  to  the  jujube  (q-v.),  Celtit  (nutralu,  the  hack- 
In  Massachusetts,  a  clause  in  such  an  act  au-  berry,  Nitraria  tridtntalo,  Rhamnus  lotus,  and 
thorizing  a  search  for  tickets  provided  for  the  Nelmnbo  liitea,  an  American  plant  also  known 
purpose  of  drawing  a  lottery  is  not  held  to  be  as  water  chinquapin  and  yellow  water-lily. 
inconsistent  with  that  article  of  the  bill  of  The  date,  plum  or  persimmon  is  sometimes 
rights  which  declares  that  every  subject  has  a  called  lotus  from  the  specific  name  of  one  of  its 
right  to  be  secure  from  all  unreasonable  species,  Dicapyrot  lotus,  which  by  Bome  writers 
Searches  and  seizures  of  his  house  or  jfierson.  In  ia  supposed  to  be  the  plant  whose  fruit  was 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  lotteries  are  de-  eaten  by  the  fabled  lotus-eaters,  and  whose  juice 
clared  to  be  public  nuisances,  and  they  may  made  into  wine  caused  these  people  to  forget 
therefore  be  indicted  as  such.  The  schemes  their  native  land.  In  this  connection  other 
knovni  as  art  unions  are  held  to  be  lotteries  by  plants  have  been  similarly  designated;  for  iiv 
express  decisions.  In  the  language  of  the  court  stance  the  blackberry  and  Zuyphtu  lotus  men- 
in  New  York :  'These  associations  distribute  a  tioned  above. 

small  number  of  prizes  among  a  great  num-  Lotoa-eatera  (Latin  Z.o(opAa«t),  in  ancient 

ber  of  persons.    The  prizes  and  blanks  are  drawn  Greek  legends  a  pec^le  on  the  north  coast  of 

in  the  same  manner  as  m  other  lotteries.    The  Africa  who  lived  on  the  fruit  of  the  lotm-tree. 

mtention  of  these  schemes  is  to  sell  works  of  According  to  Homer  they  received  Ulyss«  and 

art  for  more  than  they  can  be  sold  for  at  private  h;,  followers  hospitably,  hut  the  swiftness  of 

sale,    and    tiiis   is,  to   be   brought   about   by   an  ^^  t^^i^  induced  such  a  iceling  of  happy  Uoguor 

appeal  to  the  universal  passion  for  playing  at  that  they  forgot  their  native  land  anS  ceased  to 

games  of  chance.    They  have  all  the  attributes  desire  to  return  to  it,  their  sole  object  beiw 

and  Clements  of  lottenes."  _  to  live  in  delicious  dreamy  idleness  in  LotiBlanl 

the  sums  annually  employed  by  Amencans  m  3^^  Lotus 

lottery  speculations  probably  amounted  to  hun-  ■,     . i,    .  .   t.  „ r-  i-. 

dreds  of  thousands.    The  last  lottery  supported        .I^t««.  Rudolph  Hermmti,  German  philos- 

by  governmental  encouragement  was  the  Louisi-  ?r"^  2""*  physiolo|nsi :  b.  Bautzen,  Saxony  ai 

ana  State  Lottery.    An  Act  of  Oaigress  passed  ***?"  ^*!?:  d.   Berlin   1   July   1881.    He   studied 

in  1890  attempted  to  crush   it  by   forbidding  it  ph'kjsophy  and  medicine  at  Leipsic  and  m  1S43 

the  use  of  the  United   SUtes   mails,  which  act  *'l^  appointed  extraord ma ry  professor  of  philos- 

compelled  its  removal  to  Honduras,  where  in  °P7  '"  ^'l^"  University,  and  in  1844  ordmary 

IQ03  it  was  still  in  existence,  and  thousands  of  P■«f"so^'".  Gottingen.    In   1881   he  filled  the 

tickets  for  this  lottery  were  sold  monthly  in  the  fame  chair   m   Berlin.     His   philosophical   posi- 

United  States,  particularly  on  the  Pacific  Coast  "°V  "  ™'  °'  ."  teleological  idealist,  and  he 

where  as  late  as  November  1903  the  daily  news-  '"^™*  metaphysics  to  be  destitute  of  all  inde- 

epcrs  issued  'extras'  giving  the  winning  num-  Pendent  existence,  apart  from  ethics.    The  Unl- 

rs  in  the  drawings  of  the  Honduras  company  '^l"!*'^  H'^-°*"?t{,"  *^  ^°^^       a       ^^^ 


Lot^to,  a  game  having  its  origin  in  Italy  of  the  world.    His  position  as  a  teleologist  u 

Dtit  now  played  occasionally  in  other  countries,  the  same  as  that  of  Asa  Gray,  and  while  allowing 

It   is  played  on  boards,   divided   in  27   small  that  mechanism  obtains  in  the  movements  u 

■quares,  arranged  in  three  horizontal  rows ;  five  the  universe  he  denies  that  this  excludes  the 

squares  in  each  row  are  marked  with  numbers  possibility  of  creative  design.    Lotze  is,  how- 

between  I  and  90,  four  of  the  squares  being  left  ever,  considered  to  have  done  his  most  original 

blank.    Each  person  playing  is   provided  with  work  in  the  domain  of  psychology.    He  teKhcs 

a  board  upon  which  he  covers  the  space  marked  that  our  space-consciousness  is  built  out  of  the 

with  the  particular  number  called  out  by  the  distinctive,    non-spatial    sense-attributes,    which 

dealer,  who  draws  the  counters  from  a   bag.  vary   according  to   the    locality  of  the   sense- 

The  player  who  first  covers  all  the  five  numbers  organs  stimulated.  Among  his  works  are:  <Meta- 

on  any  horizontal  row  is  declared  the  winner.  physik'    (1841);   'Logik'    (18143};    ^Hikroko^ 


ril? 
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LOUBAT— LOUIS 

mus»  (1856-64)  ;  and  <G«sctiidite  der  AesUietik  fort    The  other  Fort  Loudon  was  erected  in 

in  DeutscUand*  (1868).  1752,  near  Windieater,  Va.    It   was  a  sqaare 

Loubat.  Joseph  Florimond,  zhS-zef  flfl-rl-  buiWmE  with  four  bastions,  mounting  a4  Runs. 
mond  loo-ba.  Due  de.  French  author  and  It  was  large  enough  to  accMnmodate  nearly  500 
philanthropist:  b.  New  York  31  Jan.  1831.  He  men- 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Paris  and  X.otighead,  lo'hed.  Flora  Haines,  American 
has  been  a  liberal  giver  to  public  institutions,  novelist  and  journalist:  b.  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  la 
among  his  benefactions  of  this  character  bemg  July  1855.  She  was  graduated  from  Lincoln 
a  gift  of  $1,000,000  to  Columbia  University,  in-  University,  and  was  married  in  1875  to  C  E 
eluding  valuable  books  and  MSS.  He  has  Appony,  and  in  1886  to  John  Loughwd,  a  jour- 
likewise  given  much  to  the  Ronwn  Catholic  nalisL  She  has  done  much  journalistic  work  ill 
Church,  and  in  recognition  of  this  fact  received  Chicago,  Denver  and  San  Francisco,  and  is  the 
his  title  of  Due  de  Loubat  from  Pope  Leo  XIH.  author  of  'The  Libraries  of  California'  (1878) ; 
in  1893.  He  has  written:  'Narrative  of  die  <The  Man  Who  Was  Guilty'  (1886);  'Hand- 
Mission  to  Russia  in  1866  by  G.  V.  Fox' ;  <Me-  book  of  Naturdi  Science'  (1886)  1  'Quick  Cook- 
dallic  History  of  the  United  States.'  ing>    (1890);   'The  Abandoned  Claim'    (1890); 

Loubet,     Emile,    a-mel     loo-ba,     French  'The  Man  from  Nowhere'    (189a);    'Santos's 

statesman:    b.    Marsannc     (Drome)     1838.    He  Brother'      (1893);      <A     Crown     of     Thorns' 

was  graduated  in  law  at  Paris,  in  1865  was  ad-  (1892) ;  'The  Black  Curtain'  (1897) ;  'The  San 

mitted  to  the  bar  at  Mont^Iimar,  attracted  atten-  Franciscan* ;  and  of  several  plays, 

tion  by  his  legal  ability,  became  counsel  for  the  j^  .       .     ~      ,p       ,      ,,         ,.   ,    „ 

Paris,    Lyons,    and    Mediterranean    railway^   m  CHJ^,2"ki,i'of  (ji^any:  t'k,3;  "  91..    He 

,869    '«'*    dected    conseiller    d  arrondi^ement,  ^       «     ^    ^^     Emperor  Ai^ulph us,  and 

and  4  Sept.  1870  was  chosen  mayor  of  Montai-  g„<^„ded  him  in  899.    During  his  nonSnal  king- 

T^-r^^,'"  w^i:  1°  ',''h,^,r?^/,^«?hS  ship  the  govemm^t  was  mainly  conducted  b, 

the  Drdme    of  which  he  afterward  (iffls)  be-  ^^hbish^  Hatto  of  Main^.    At  this  time  thi 

came  president,  he  was  returned  to  the  Chamber  ■           jL     "nalantlv    ravaoed    hv   the    Hun- 

of  Deputies  for  Montihmar  in  1876,  where  he  ^^\"   *h»  «?=  ,h.  i,«  ^^..^^   r-™™ 

Lrved  with  the  Republican  left  until  1885.    In  ^'  fe^CaVtovi^^n  ^  ^                          ^ 

1885  he  entered  the  Senate  for  the  department  *>*  *"«  Carlovingian  race. 

of  the  Drome,  and  from  December  1887  until  Louis  I^  surnamed  Lk  Dbbon'M'aibe,  Roman 

April  1888,  when  he  retired  with  his  colleagues  emperor:   b.  778;   d.  near  Mainz,   Germany,  ao 

of  the  ministry,  filled  with  much  credit  the  post  June  840.     He  was  a  son  of  Charlemagne,  was 

of  minister  of  public  works  in  the  Tirard  cabinet,  early  appointed  by  his  father  King  of  Aquitania, 

He  was  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  of  and  in  81^  was  named  joint-regent  of  France, 

the  Senate  in  i8go,  chairman  of  the  customs  com-  of  which,  in  the  following  year,  he  became  sole 

mittee  in  1893;  and  on  29  Feb.  1892  was  made  sovereign,  as  well  as  Emperor  of  the  West.    In 

premier   by   President   Camot,     His   cabinet,   in  817  he  divided  his  dominions   among  his  three 

which    he    held    the    portfolio    of   the    interior,  sons,  and  thereby  gave  rise  to  distnrbances  and 

lasted   until   November   of  that   year,   when   its  contests   which   lasted  during  the  whole  period 
retirement  was  caused  by  attacks  on  its  sup- ■  of  his  reign.    In  839,  in  consequence  of  the  solic- 

posed  laxity  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Panama  itations  of  his  second  wife,  Judith  of  Bavaria, 

case.    In  1896  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  who  had  borne  him  a  son,  Chatiea  the  Bald,  he 

Senate.     Upon  the  sudden  death  of  President  made  a  new  division  of  the  empire    In  830  the 

Fanre  (16  Feb.  1899),  the  National  Assembly  brothers   Lothair  and   Pepin  combined  against 

met    in    congress    (18    February)    and    elected  their  father,  took  him  prisoner    charged  their 

Loubet  president  of  the  Republic  on  the  first  stepmother  with  adultery,  and  shut  her  up  in  a 

ballot.    His  position  in  politics  is  that  of  a  mod-  monastery.     The   design    of   Lothair   to   make 

erate  Republican,  without  the  tendency  to  Radi-  himself  sole  sovereign   having  been   discovered, 

cal  views  sometimes  ascribed  to  him.    He  has  the  diet  of  Nimeguen  obliged  him  to  submit  at 

been   not    only    a    skilful    administrator   hut   a  discretion.     Strife    continued    for    the    rest    of 

close  student  of  economic  questions.    He  is  a  Louis'  life.    In  837  Louis  made  a  new  division 

protectionist,  though  not  of  the  extreme  type,  in  favor  of  (Carles,  who  obtained  Neustria  in 

and  an  advocate  of  economy  in  finance,  having  addition    to    Aquitania.    Thou^    not    without 

made  an  able  speech  on  financial  reform  in  1895.  good  qualities  Louis  had  neither  the  statesman- 

His  administration  as  president  has  done  much  ship  nor  decision  necessary  for  ruling  so  large 

to  strengthen  the  Republicans,  and  the  Monarch-  an  empire.    He  was  succeeded  as  emperor  by 

ist  party  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  as  a  Lothair,   to    whose   protection   be  had  recom- 

serious  factor  in  national  affairs.    Among  the  mended  his  favorite  son  Charles. 

events  of  his  term  were  the  trial  of   Captain  ,      ,    „    „                              u     u     .  u..... 

Dreyfus  at  Rennes,  the  strike  of  the  miners  at  ^    J-o™  H-,  Roman  emperor:  b.  about  toi, 

Montceau   and   of   the    dock-workers  at    Mar-  f   Brescia  13  Aug.  87S..  He  was  the  son  of 

seflles,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  association's  Lothair  I.,  was  made  km«  of  the   Lombards 
law,  with  the  attendant  disturbances.    In  IQ06    '«  844.  and  became  emperor,  m  siKcession  to 

he  was  succeeded    in  the   Pre»idenj;y  by  Ui-  n'S  father,  in  855. 

ment  Armand  FalUires  (q.v.).    See    F«ANca,  i,ouia  III^  Roman  emperor:  b.  about  880; 

History.  j.  about  924.    He  was  the  son  of  Boson,  king 

London,  low'dSn,  Fort,  a  name  given  to  of  Provence,  and  Ermengarde,  daughter  of  the 

two  forts  built  during  the  Colonial  period,  and  Emperor   Louis    II.    He    succeeded   his    fother 

intended  for  defense  against  the  Indians.    One  on  the  throne  of  Provence  at  the  age  of  10.  and 

built  in  1750,  was  in  Loudon  County,  Tcnn.,  on  in  goo  contested  the  imperial  throne  with  Bereo- 

•     -^                "■           .     -    .■  ....              ^^  jjj^  jjj  Verona, 
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Louis  IV,  snmamed  the  Batajoan,  Roman  which  continued  three  centuries.    He  was  abl; 

emperor:  b.  1286;  d.  near  Munich  11  Oct.  1347.  counseled  by  his  minister,  Abb£  Suger.     Con' 

He  was  the  son  of  Louis  the  Severe,  Duke  of  suit:  Luchaire,  'Louis  VL  le  Gros'   (1889). 

Bavaria,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  the  duke-  Louia    VIL,    called    Le    Jeune,    king    of 

dom,  and  was  elected  emperor  in  1314.     Freder-  France:  b.  about  1120;  d.  18  Sept.  1 180.     He  was 

ick  le  Bel  of  Austria  was  also  chosen  at  Cologne  ,he   son    of    Louis    VL,   and   succeeded   him   in 

by  another  party  of  electors,  and  a  war  between  ,,37.    He  contested  with  Pope  Innocent  II.  the 

the  nvals  ensued.     Frederick  was  taken  prisoner  ^ght  of  presentation  to  benefices,  and  was   ex- 

and  only  gained   his   liberty  by  renouncing  his  communicated    by    Innocent    and    his    kingdom 

claims.     Pope  John  XXII.  then,  in  1323,  issued  pUced   under  interdict.     By  the   persuasions   of 

his   bull   of   deposition   against   l»uis,   and   the  St.  Bernard.  Louis  embarked  on  the  Second  Cru- 

iatter,  appealing  to  a  general  council,  went  to  j^de,  but  was  defeated  by  Saladin,  and  while 

Italy,  where  he  declared  the  deposition  of  John  returning  to  Europe,  was  captured  at  sea  by  the 

and   set   up    Peter   de   Corbiere   as   pope   under  Greeks,  but  afterward   rescued  by   Roger,   king 

the   name    of    Nicholas  V.,   by   whom    he   was  of  gidly.     His  divorced  queen,  Eleanor  of  Aqui- 

crowned   at  Rome.     In   1328  the   German   elec-  taine,   married   Henry  of   Normandy,   afterward 

toral  princes  in  a  council  at  Rhense  announced  Henry   11.   of   England,  bringing  with   her  as 

that  the  emperor's  title  to  the  Gerpan  and  im-  dowry  the   provinces   of    Poitou   and   Guienne. 

penal  crowns  were  derived  from  his  election  by  xhis  caused  a  long  war  between  England  and 

them   and    required    no    further    sanction    from  France.     Consult:     Luchaire,     'Etudes    sur    les 

the  pope,  the  validity  of  which  proceedmg  was  Aj^tes  de  Louis  VIL>   (1885)  ;  Hirsch,  <Studien 

not  recognized  by  the  Papacy.  ^ur  Geschichte  Konig  Ludwigs  VIL  Ton  Frank- 

Lonia  I„  king  of  France.     See  Louis  I.,  reich'   (1892). 

Roman  emperor.  Louis  V1II„  surnamed  The  Lion,  king  of 

Lonia  II,  surnamed  Le  SicuB  (the  Stam-  France;    b.    118?;    d.    Montpensier,    Auver^e. 

merer),  king  of  France:  b.  846;  d.  Compiegne.  France,  8  Nov.  1Z16.    He  was  the  son  of  Philip 

France,  10  April  879.     He  was  the  son  of  Charles  Augustus    of   France    and   married    Blanche   of 

the   Bald,   was   crowned   King   of  Aquitaine   in  Castile    in    laoo.     Accepting    the    offer    of    the 

867.  and  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  English  crown  made  him  by  the  English  barons 

France   in  877.     He  was   obliged  to   deliver  up  in  iai6  he  landed   in  England,  took   Rochester 

Provence  to  Boson,  by  whom  it  was  erected  into  and   Winchester   and   received  the  homage    of 

a  kingdom.    His  children,  Louis  and  Carloman,  the  barons  at  London.    On  the  death  of  John 

divided  the  kingdom  between  themselves  and  a  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  legate  and  witb- 

posthumous  son,  afterward  known  as  Charles  drew   to   France  in   September   1217.    He  suc- 

the  Simple.  ceeded   his    father   in    1223,   and   soon    regained 

Louis  III,  king  of  France:  b.   about  863;  most  of  the  English  possessions  in  France.     In 

d,  822.    He  was  the  son  of  Louis  IL.  and  the  '226  he  led  a  crusade  against  Raymond    Count 

brother  of  Carloman.  with  whom  he  divided  the  °i  Toulouse,  and  the  Albigenses ;  took  Avfgnon 

rule  of  the  kingdom.    He  defeated  Hugh  the  a^e''  a  three  months  siege,  and  laid  waste  Lan- 

Baatard.  son  of  Lothaire. marched  against  Boson,  Buedoc.     Consult:     Petit    pulaitlis     'Etude    sur 

king  of  Provence,  and  successfully  opposed  the  la  Vie  et  la  Regne  de  Louis  VIII.'   (1894). 

Normans  at  Saucourt,  a  battle  recounted  in  the  Louis  IX.,   called    Saint   Louis,  king  of 

fomous  German  poem,  the  *Ludwigslied.>  France:  b.  Poissy,  France,  25  April  1214;  d.  near 

Louia  IV..  surnamed  D'OmHEMH.,  king  of  T>nis,  Africa    =5  Aug.  1270.    He  was  the  son 

France:  b.  921;  d.  September  954.     He  was  the  °i  Jf""  ^"^-  ^"^^u^'^^'^'j^  "i^^'l^l"'*  T" 

son  of  Charles  the  Simple  and  became  king  in  ^.°  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father.     Be- 

036,  on  the  death  of  Rudolph  of  Burgundy.    He  '"«  °«'y .'."  *>;=  lath  year  he  was  placed  under 

Invaded  Normandy,  but  was  defeated  and  taken  ^  guardianshij.  of  his  mother,  who  was  made 

prisoner  in  944.     He  was  set  free  the  next  year  f=Kent  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  dfcUred  of  age 

after    being  litliged    to   concede    Normandy   to  ™    "3^,     In    124J   Louis   defeated   the    English 

Richard,  son  of  Duke  William,  and  Laon  to  '"   ^"""l  engagemenis    and  a  truce   for  five 

Hugh,  father  of  Hugh  Capet  >■""  "^^  included.     Having  made  a  vow    m 

.      „                            ,       »-       »           ,r.  the  event  of  recovering  from  a  dangerous  dis- 

„   V?"*?    ."•■    surnamed    Le    FAIMftUJT  (Do  ^ast,  to  march  against  the   infidels  in  the  Holy 

Nothing),  king  of  France:  h.  966;  d.  May   987.  Land,   he   in    12^   embarked  at   Aigues-Mortes 

He  was  the  last  French  monarch  of  the  Carlo-  ^jtj,  ^„   ^irmy  of  50,000  men.     This   expedition 

vingian   dynasty.    In   spite    of   the   name   con-  p^ved  disastrous  and  Louis  with  his  army  was 

ferred  upon  him  he  was  an  acUve  ruler.    He  captured  by  the  Saracens.    Damietta,  which  had 

succeeded  his  father  Lotliaire  in  986,  and   soon  i^^n  ig]a„  tiy  the  French,  was  demanded  as  the 

after   becoming   kmg   took   the   city   of   Rheims  price  of  the  monarch's  freedom,  and  a  vast  ran- 

and   wa"!  prepaniw  to   march  to  the   aasislance  gom    was    also    claimed    for   his    followers.     In 

of  the  Count  of  Barcelona,  hard  pressed  by  the  125,^  ],e  returned  liome,  and  in  the  interval  Queen 

Saracens,  when  he  is  said  to  have  been  poisoned  Blanche,  who  had   ruled  the  kingdom  well  in 

by  his  queen.  hij   absence,   had   died.     Louis   now   turned   his 

Louis  VI,  surnamed  Ls  Gbos  (the  Fat),  attention  to  the  administration  of  the  law.    The 

king  of  France:  b.  about  1078;  d.  I  Aug.  ii37'  subjects  were  now  suffered  to  appeal  from  the 

He   was   the   son   of   Philip   I.,   with   whom   he  decision  of  their  lords  to   four  royal   tribunals, 

was  associated  in  the  government  in   iioo.  and  and    men    of    learning    were     introduced     into 

whom    he    succeeded    in    1108.     His    reign    was  the     parliament.      Louis     also    diminished     the 

greatly  disturbed  by  contests  with  the  Normans,  taxes.     The     code     of     laws     known     as      the 

and  by  feuds  among  his  vassals.    He  quarreled  'Etablissements  de  St.  Louis'  is  the  work  of 

with  Henry  I.  of  England,  and  thus  was  begun  some  unknown  compiler.     In  1270  he  undertook 

the  struggle  between  the  English  and  the  French,  a  crusade  against  Tunis,  in  the  midst  of  which 
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enterprise  Iw  died.  He  was  canonized  by  Boni-  Rkhelieu  as  his  prime  minister,  and  the  remain* 
face  VlII.  in  1297,  and  the  Sieur  de  Joinville  der  of  his  reign  was  to  all  purposes  that  of  the 
wrote  his  life.  Consult;  Langlois.  'Saint  Lonis'  great  cardinal.  Under  him  the  Huguenot  power 
{1887);  Berger,  'Saint  Louis  et  Innocent  IV.'  was  broken,  politically,  the  governmental  power 
(1893)  ;  Leeoy  de  la  Marche,  'La  France  sous  centralized  and  the  influence  of  Austria  mate- 
Saint  Louis'  (1893)  ;  Berger,  'Histoire  de  rialjy  weakened.  Consult:  Raumer,  'Ge- 
Blanche  de  Castile'  (1895)  ;   Sepet,  'Life'  (ig03)-  schichte  Ludwigs  XIII.  und  des  Kardinals  RJche- 

Louis  X.,  sumamed  Le  Himn  (the  Quar-  'fg'  f^^??):  Topin,  'Louis  XIII.  et  RicheHeu> 

reler),  kmg  of  France:  b.  Paris  1289;  d.  Vin-  P^>  ^  i^"«I;     ^a  Minonte  de  Louis  XnL> 

cenncs  4  J«ne   1316-    Through   his  mother  he  ('897).    See  Richeueo. 

inherited  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  in   1305,  and  Louia  XIV^  king  of  France;  b.  Saint  Ger- 

in  1314  he  succeeded  Philip  the  Fair,  his  father,  main-en-Laye  5  SepL  1638;  d.  Versailles  i  Sept. 

on  the  throne  of  France,     His  posthumous  son,  1715,     He  was  only  5  years  old  when  he   suc- 

John  I.,  survived  but  a  few  months,  and  Louis  ceeded  to  the  throne,  but  his  mother,  Atme  of 

brother  then  succeeded  as  Philip  V.  Austria,   was  made   regent  during  his   nonage 

Louis   XI,   king   of   France:   b.    Bourges,  which  ended  in  1651,  when  he  Vfas  13-     Cardinal 

France,     3     July     1425;     d.     Plessis-les-Tours,  Mazarin  was  then  prime  minister  and  the  French 

France     30    Aug     1483     He    was    the    son    of  army  under  the  leadership  of  Cond6  and  Turenne 

Charles    VII,   but   in   all   respects   very    unlike  was  gaining  much  glory  in  the  war  with  Spain 

him,  and  in  1440  he  left  the  court  and  headed  aa  and  the  emperor.    But  mtemally  the  nation  was 

insurrection    against    his    father.    Charles    par-  m  the  throes  of  a  avil  war;  Mazarin s  avarice 

doned  his  son  but  the  latter  soon  entering  into  and  the  pecuIaUons  of  Fouquet  had  disgusted  the 

new   conspiracies  -was  obliged  to  take   refuge  Parisians,   who   were  moreover    incensed   with 

in  Burgundy,  and  lived  there  five  years  in  a  de-  Anne  of  Austria  s  conduct  of  the  regency  and 

pendent  condition.    On  reaching  the  throne  after  '^e  supretnacy  of  her  agent  the  ordinal.    The 

the   death  of  his   father,   in   1461,   he   dismissed  kinS  and  his  mother  were  compelled  with   the 

the   former  ministers  and   surrounded  himself  unpopular  prime  minister  to  flee  from  the  cap- 

witb  obscure  men,  having  neither  character  nor  Hal,  and  the  Spanish  armies  streamed  over  the 

talents  to   recommend  them.     In  all  his   acts   a  northeast    boundaries    from    Holland    and   held 

crooked  policy  and  sinister  views  were  evident.  Y^'^"  way  victoriously  through  Champagne  and 

Pretending  to  reconcile  contending  parties,  he  Lorraine.    When  war  broke  out  between  Eng- 

secretly  instigated  them  against  each  other,  and  'and  and  Holland  Louis  threw  his  strength  on 

when  negotiating  with  a  foreign  government  he  "he  side  of  the  latter ;  but  the  conflict  was  iarsely 

bribed  its  messengers  and  established  secret  cor-  confined  to  the  sea,  and  after  a   few  sea  fights 

respondenccs  with  them.  He  carried  on  a  war  with  ^ne  war   was   ended  by  the  Peace  of  Breda   in 

Charles    the    Bold,    Duke   of    Burgundy,   which  "*?■     Mazarm  had   died  m_  1661,  Fouquet  was 

lasted  1465-72,  and  on  the  death  of  Charles  in  condemned  toperpetual  imprisonment  after  bemg 

1477  at  the  battle  of  Nancy,  he  joined  Burgundy  compelled  to  disgorge  his  ill-gotien  gam    and 

to  France.     In  1481  he  united  Anjou,  Maine  and  "''^n  the  kmg  was  asTted  who  was  to  be  referred 

Provence  to  the  kingdom.  Consult:  See.   'Louis  J"?  ""  matters  of  public  bus inMS  he  astonished 

XI.  et  les  Vines'    (1893)  ;  Kitchin,   "History  of  his  courtiers  by  aaymg 'Myself.'     And  indeed  he 

France  '  Vol.  1.   (1885)  reigned  as  absolute  monarch  to  the  end  of  O" 


Louis  XII.,  surna^ned  the  Father  o 


days.     He  appointed  Colbert  to  take  charge  of 


1.0UW  All,  surnamea  rne  rATHK  of  nis  j^e  public  exchequer,  and  the  consequence  was  a 

People,   king  of  France;  b.   Blois,  France,  27  multitude  of  needed   reforms.    He  had  forced 

June  1462 ;  d.  I  Jan.  1515.    He  was  the  son  of  y,^  ^^^^  ^f  g     ;„  ^^  „^,i  ^^  p        Alexander 

Oiarles,   Duke   of   Orleans,   and   on   cornmg  to  yiL   to   submit   to   his   personal   dictation   and 

the   throne   m    1498   he   pardoned  _  all   who   had  ^^^^          ,g  reparation  for  the  wrongs  suffered 

wronged   him  previously.     His   reign   was   con-  by  French  ambassadors  at  the  hands  of  Spaniards 

tmuaUy    dmurhed    by    war.    He    subdued    the  and  Italians  in  foreign  capitals.    All  Europe  was 

Milanese,   Genoa,  and   Naples;  but  in   ISI3  the  impressed   by    his    Gold    self-assertion,    alid   his 

French  were  expelled  from  Italy.     Henry  VIII.  ^^.^n.^nown  saying  "L'ital  c-est  moi.'  «I  am  the 

Ifon^ttis^i'^i^trsu'e-fotper  aft  ^^f, J-"  ^^  J°  ^J^^A^^,^ 

the  Battle  of  the  Spurs^n  August  .^,1  For  his  ^^^^T^^V^l^^tZ^^^LTt^'l^nT 


s  acknowledged  to  be  the  leading 
1  Europe.     He  had  the  most 


Igice  prospered  under  him.    "Consult :  Lac^ix.  ..rh^rdHlIe^^he-bVreq;^  pTar^r^  .,. 

n    ■"    ^H-  f"     J^f   "^^  vrTl^fSL,  i^\'  world.    His  diplomacy  ha? triumphed  in  every 

CUviere,  'Histo.re  de  I^uis  XIL'  (i8qo  et  seq.).  ^ourt,  and  the  Vrench  nation  led  Europe  in  art. 

Louis  XIII.,  kmg  of  France:  b.  Fontaine-  science  and   letters,    while   trade   and   industry 

bieau,  France,  27  Sept.  l6or ;  d.  Saint  Germain-  were  amazingly  flourishing.     Louis  shone  among 

en-Laye,  France,  14  May  1642.     He  was  the  son  his  ministers,  generals  and  literary  courtiers  as 

of  Henry   IV,,   whom   he   succeeded   under   the  the  sun  among  the  stars,  an  ideal  king,  a  para- 

«gency  of  his  mother,   Mary  de  Medicis.    In  gon  of  learning,  strength  and  wisdom.    At  Ver- 

1614  he  was  declared  of  age  and  the  next  year  sailles   he   built  himself  a   palace  at   a   cost   of 

he  married  Anne  of  Austria.    The  realm  was  tgo.ooo.ooo   francs.    Here   the   splendor   of  his 

now  in  a  very  disturbed  state.     The  Huguenots  surroundings   was  the  envy   and   admiration  of 

were  threatening  and  a  great  part  of  the  king-  all  other  monarchs,  great  and  small.    But  his 

dom  rriielled.    In    1624    Louis   chose   Cardinal  wisdom  and  political  sagaci^  were  mvch  crit)- 
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cised  when  in   1685  he  revoked  the  Edict  oi         Consult:    Voltaire,  <Si4cIe  de  Louis  XIV.*; 

Nantes  by  which  the  policy  of  Henry  IV.  had  Hassall,    'Louis   XIV.   and   the  Zenith  of  th« 

made  certain  indulgences  to  CalvJnistsof  France.  French    Monarchy'     (iSgs) ;    and    Fiiilippson, 

By  unsheathing  the  sword  of  religious  persecu-  <Das  Zeitalter  Ludw^s  dea  VierzebntEn'   (1879), 
tion  he  drove  away  many  citi«ns  whose  indus-  LouU  XV,  king  of  France:  b.  Versailles 

trial  skill  and  steady  lives  formed  one  o!  the  p  ,5  p^i,.  1710:  d.  there  10  May  177+    He 

stablest  ar^  most  precious  elemen^  m  French  ^„  ^^  great-grandson  and  successor  of  Louis 

national  I.fe.    Soon  after  this  halt  of  Europe  xiV..   and   coming  to    the   throne   when  only 

fonned  a  league  against  France.    Holland.  Ger-  g^^  ^^^  ^Id,  Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  made 

many  and  Spain  joined  their  forces  in  an  attempt  regent    Louis  was  declared  of  age  in  1723  and 

to  humble  the  overweening  arrogance  of  a  mon-  niarried  Marie  Leczinska,  daughter  of  the  king 

archy  whosegreitness  was  a  menace  to  each  of  of  PoUnd.     The  Duke  of  Orleans  died  that  year 

them     In  r6^  the  dauphin  took  Fh.lipsburg  on  and  was  succeeded  as  prime  minister  by  the 

the  Rhine,  but  was  forced  to  evacuate  and  re-  jjuke  of  Bourbon,  who  was  removed  in  ITZS  to 

treat  before  the  overwhelming  forces  of  the  al-  ^aije  way  for  Cardinal  Fleury,  who  died  in  1743. 

lies.    The  war  continued  with  vaned  fortunes  After  the  Cardinal's  death  the  king's  mistresses, 

until  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  1697     The  death  of  Pompadour  and   Du  Barry,  contrdled  the  elec- 

Ojarles  II.  of  Spain,  the  last  of  the  house  of  tion  of  the  prime  minister  and  other  officers.    In 

Hapsburg  (1700),  brought  on  the  war  of  tiie  ,741  France  became  entangled  in  the  war  of  the 

Spanish  Succession.     He  left  his  crown  to  Philip  Austrian  Succession  against  Austria  but  in  1756 

of  France,  Duke  of  Anjou,  who  assumed  the  was  involved  in  the  Seven  Years'  war,  in  which 

title  of  Phihp  v.,  but  his  claim  was  disputed  by  Austria  was  the  ally  of  France.    This  was  ended 

tiie  Archduke  Charles,  who  had  the  support  of  by  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1763.    By  this  treaty 

Uie  emperor,  as  well  as  of  Holland  and  England.  Louisiana  and  Canada  wer«  lost  to  France.     The 

In  1704  Pnnce  Eugene  and  Marlborough  routed  kingdom  was  left  impoverished  at  the  death  of 

the  French  forcM  at  Blenheim    Barcelona  sur-  Louis,   partly  by  war  and  partly  through  the 

rendered  to  the  Archduke  Charles,  Mariborough  enormous  sums  squandered  upon  the  royal  mis- 

won  the  battle  of  Ramillies  and  in  I7ce  that  of  tresses.      Consult:    De    Tocqueville.     'Histoire 

Oudenarde.    The  fata!  defeat  of  Malplaquet  the  philosophique  du  Regne  de  Louis  XV.>   (1846). 
following  year  decided  the  struggle  m  favor  of  t  _  ■    v\tt     1  ■  i  tj  1.    ii-         .,t 

a,  alli.r/nd  the  Pace  of  UtreSht  (■713)  com-  V""'  XVI,  tag  of  F™«:  b-  Vmaill.. 

pitted  the  humiliation  of  F™ce.i.<l.dde/to  the  S  '^1^.,'™'  i  ^"f  "J'^SP'    ?'  T" 

power  md  nmndmey  of  England.    Frmee  «..,  fcjfc'?  JJ","/,  "^"'i  ""■,<>'  S""  /?,"rt 

lowever,    sa.ed    from    di.mlmberment,   mainly  S'lS  °'„?g'™  August?.,  tag  of  Poland 

through  the  boldness  and  vigor  of  iJiuis  and  S"''  ''"vv   f    &     H'  .?,"'? n  I '?=' ° 

hi!  cJunsellors,  and  the  priuEip.l  foitign  con-  ¥"!;  i"'  >"  '^'  *e  tit  e  of  Duke  of  Bern, 

quests  of  the  king  were  not  forfeited.    Jor  the  t^li,"",  """f."""'  »'  I"  French  court  he 

wo  remaining  years  of  his  reign  the  country  en-  J'!''  ''°°'  '"";  l'=entiousness,  was  reserved  and 

joyed  tranquSlfty.    Louis  in  hi,  declining  years  H'''"™"  1.1,5°' «"°"  t'*'''^'!'   1°  '"«'"« 

ixpressed  regret  for  the  distress  he  had  brought  t°Z,  ""=5" "i  ?"■   ""''  "■  K"??'°-°*." 

on  hi,  well-lived  country  hy  hi.  love  of  forefgn  ^Z^Sf' JSJ'S       ","  "f™'  »  «•"«  *"■ 

"rs  S3  r'; vi%-  ,o?sL",h.°f'  -^  X"£c;;ra"Ss  by  tt  'S  rf  s-gS 

Xhioi:?edTs^s,Vy.°a»d°LSd's't";  s;ve,",'in&,!"aK..n£r'.e'7?' 

.1 ...       ■  ■..  _f     ■  a_      _j    J      .-  _      i_-  L  measures  tending  to  alleviate  the  iinancial  dis- 

show  that  sp  rit  of  piety  and  devotion  which  ^.^^  ^j„  ^^j«^,  ^j,^  ^^  1^,^^  ^^^  y 
Lesagc  ridiculed  as  hypocrisy.  His  mistresses,  appointment  of  Turgot  as  minister  of  finance 
h.^^"'i"'.,"'"""P^"'  ^'""^"^^-  V"^  °t^'=?  gai^  general  satiaf^ion.  Tlie  B«Vi=  were 
??  ^  "  .^^  ^i^-  "'""  a  by-word  of  scandal,  moreover  pleased  to  see  the  parliaments  again 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  was  married  to  him  convened  (1774),  and  the  king  set  an  example 
a  year  after  the  death  of  his  queen  Maria  The-  ^i  national  economy  and  retrenchment  by  the 
resa  (1683),  was  influential  m  rousing  his  sense  simplicity  of  his  personal  life,  and  the  reduction 
of  past  licentiousness.  In  this  she  was  aided  by  of  his  retinue.  The  war  of  the  American  Rcvo- 
the  eloquence  of  BossueL  _  lution  had  sent  Franklin  and  Deane  to  Paris  to 
The  reign  of  Louis  le  Grand  was  made  bril-  ask  help  for  the  young  republic.  Louis  XVI. 
liant  by  the  great  soldiers,  sailors,  literary  men,  was  weak  enough  to  take  sides  with  the  English 
artists,  and  men  of  science  who  were  his  con-  colonists  against  their  mother  country,  and  the 
temporaries.  His  reign  has  indeed  been  aptly  French  and  English  war  cost  France  an  amount 
■tyled  the  Augustan  or  golden  age  of  France,  of  treasure  that  almost  plunged  her  into  bank- 
Among  his  sea  commanders  were  Chateau-Re-  ruptcy.  At  the  same  time  French  enthusiasm, 
nand,  Duquesne,  and  Tourville;  Vautxin  was  his  roused  in  favor  of  republicanism,  caused  a  feel- 
military  engineer;  Perault,  Mansart  and  Blondel  ing  to  prevail  which  threatened  to  endanger  the 
■rchitects ;  among  his  painters  were  Claude  Lor-  stability  of  the  monarchy.  Necker  by  his  at- 
nine,  Poussin  and  librun;  among  poets  and  tempts  at  reform  and  economy  so  offended  the 
writers  of  his  reign  were  Comeille,  Racine,  Mo-  nobility  that  he  was  compelled  to  resign  and  was 
lifre,  among  hia  great  preachers  were  Massillon,  succeeded  by  the  reckless  and  wasteful  Calonne; 
Bossuet  and  Flcchicr.  He  was  worthy  of  the  The  queen  was  meanwhile  very  impopular,  and 
title  of  the  Great  Monarch  for  his  -  ..ong  and  the  affair  of  the  'Diamond  Neiklace*  (q.v.)  waa 
astute  statecraft,  the  jnagnilicence  of  his  court,  made  to  aggravate  public  disaffection  toward 
bis  digni^  and  munificence,  and  he  fixed  for  the  the  throne.  The  notables  met  in  178/,  but  re- 
French  monarchy  that  type  of  absolutism  which  jected  a  measure  for  universal  taxation  which 
Balzac  has  declared  to  be  in  France  the  safest  would  comprise  the  notables  and  clergy  of  the 
and  best  foundation  on  which  national  greatness  realm.  Calonne,  the  finance  minister,  reatgned, 
was  to  be  developed.  bankruptcy  menaced  the  natkm  and  Ncdccr  wai 
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1  claim,  otheri  ar- 

....  ^  _  ._ .len  in  its  support. 

popular  excitement  in  May,  1780,  at  Versailles,  But  nothing  in  the  nature  of  historical  proof 
a  scrips  of  reforms  in  public  expenditure  was  has  been  established  to  cast  doubt  on  the  actual 
begun,  and  die  country  was  filled  with  enthusi-  death  of  the  dauphin  as  above  related.  Consulf: 
asm.  Necker  sought  to  reproduce  on  French  Hanson,  'The  Lost  Prince*  (i^)  ;  Bulau, 
soil  the  limited  monarchy  of  Great  Britain.  'Geheime  Gcschichten  und  ratselhafte  Men- 
Louis  proposed  concessions,  whiiih  were  coldly  schen,'  Vol.  11.  (2d  ed.  Leipsic  1863);  Evans, 
greeted,  and  when  he  dissolved  the  assembly,  'The  Story  of  Louis  XVIL  of  France*  (1893); 
Mirabeau,  who  sat  in  the  third  estate,  defied  the  Chantelauze,  'Louis  XVII.,  son  Enfance,  sa 
tgyal  power,  and  refused,  in  the  name  of  the  Prison,  et  sa  Mort  au  Temple'  (189S). 
people,  to  obey  the  mandate  of  dissolution.  So  LouJ^  xVIIL,  "Stanislaus  Xavier»  (given 
gTKit  meanwhile  was  the  excitement  and  anxiety  the  title  of  Le  Desir*,  by  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
which  reigned  m  Pans  that  a  national  piard  was  ties),  king  of  France:  b  Versailles,  France,  17 
formed  wjth  Lafayette  for  a  commander.  The  Nov.  1755;  d.  Paris  16  Sent  1&24.  As  the 
kmg  vaciUated.  dismissed  Necker,  snrrounded  younger  brother  of  Louis  XVl.  he  was  desig- 
Pans  mth  his  army  and  the  people  rose  ma  nateif  Monsieur,  his  rank  in  the  nobility  being 
barst  of  froiiy  and  sacked  the  Bastde.  The  Count  of  Provence.  He  early  showed  himself  I 
^g  ordered  the  approach  of  the  troops  on  poi\tiaL\  marplot,  a  hinderer  of  reform,  and  one 
^'!  J'"\7-n  ""^'f^*=i''\  P="P'*=  *EP*"'"'l  ?^  ot  the  great  obstacles  to  his  brother's  success  in 
Hotel  de  Ville  ««>™W  Ae  trj<»Ior.  Meanwhile  handling  the  difficulties  of  the  revolutionary 
the  pnnces  of  the  blood  and  the  nobles  were  movement.  When,  the  king  escaped  from  the 
Etving  the  country.  Necker  was  recalled,  and  guards  of  the  Tuileries  fiyoiX  Monsieur  was  by 
the  king  returned  to  Versailles,  but  on  S  Oc-  gjg  ^j^  ^^j  ^^ile  Loms  XVL  was  seized  and 
tober  the  mob  took  possession  of  the  roya!  pal-  taken  back  to  confinement,  escaped  to  the  fron- 
ace  there,  and  compelled  the  king  and  the  royal  tier.  With  his  brother,  the  Count  d'Artois,  he 
family  to  return  with  them  to  Pans,  where  they  held  court  for  some  time  at  Coblentr,  where  he 
were  kept  strictly  guarded  m  the  Tuileries.  issued  animadversions  on  the  revolutionists  in 
pere  they  were  confined  as  prisoners  till  the  fol-  France,  and  seriously  complicated  the  difficultiea 
kiwing  year  (1790).  Necker  had  fled  to  Switi-  of  the  royalist  cause  by  his  want  of  temper  and 
eriand.  Mirabeau,  the  one  hope  of  the  monarcby.  judgment  When  the  Duke  of  Bninswick  in- 
had  died.  The  kmg  made  an  attempt  to  visit  St.  vaded  France,  Monsieur  and  the  Count  d'Artoii 
Cloud  {1791)  but  was  prevented  by  the  mob.  joined  his  forces  and  shared  his  disasters.  On 
He  then  escaped  unnoticed  from  the  Tuilenes,  the  death  of  Louis  XVL  (1793)  the  Count  of 
bat  was  BtoM>ed  at  Varennes,  150  miles  from  Provence  declared  his  nephew  king,  and  when 
Paris.  The  invasion  of  France  by  the  Prussians  Louis  XVIL  died  (1795)  he  took  the  title  of 
and  Austrians  roused  the  Parisians  to  fury,  king  of  France.  He  wandered  from  court  to 
They  stormed  the  Tuileries  and  massacred  the  court  of  Europe,  and  fmally  settled  in  England 
Swiss  guard;  the  royal  family  were  flung  into  (1807),  where  he  remained  until  the  fall  ofNa- 
the  ancient  fortress  known  as  the  Temple.  The  poleon.  At  last  he  crossed  the  Channel  and  en- 
national  convention  met  on  30  September;  in  tered  Paris  (3  May  1814)  after  an  absence  of 
December  they  brought  the  king  to  trial  on  a  twenty-three  years.  His  reign  was  inaugurated 
diarge  of  conspiring  to  overthrow  the  tonstitu-  with  the  bitter  retaliatwy  measures  of  the  White 
tioo  and  restore  the  ancient  order  of  things.  He  Terror  (q.v.).  When  >Iapo]eon  made  his  escape 
was  condemned  by  unanimous  vote  5  Jan.  1793  from  Elba  and  arrived  at  Parts  (i  March  1815) 
and  was  guillotined.  Consult  Bouvet,  'Histoire  the  unpopularity  of  the  Bourbon  restoration  was 
de  Louis  XVL'  (1825)  ;  Jobez,  <La  France  sous  proved  by  the  enthusiasm  and  devotion  of  those 
Louis  XVL'  (1877-93);  Beaucourt,  'Captivite  who  flodied  to  his  standard.  The  king  fled 
et  demiers  Moments  de  Louis  XVL*  {189a)  ;  from  Paris,  but,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
Conrian,  'Louis  XVL  et  la  Revolution*  (1893).  was  once  more  restored,  entered  the  capital  under 
the  protection  of  victorious  Wellington,  and  ap- 
Loiua  XVIL,  titular  king  of  France;  b.  pointed  a  new  ministry  with  Talleyrand  at  the 
Versailles  37  March  1785 ;  d.  Paris  8  June  17^.  Iiead  of  it  Louis  proceeded  to  disband  the  army, 
He  was  the  second  son  of  Louis  XVL  and  Mane  to  exclude  from  the  general  amnesty  those  who 
Antoinette;  was  at  first  styled  Due  de  Norman-  came  under  the  head  of  •rebels,"  those  who  had 
die;  and  after  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  in  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  and  were  con- 
1789,  became  heir  to  the  throne.  With  his  tela-  sequently  "tegicides,*  and  those  who  had  re- 
lives, in  iraa,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Temple;  ceived  rank  and  honors  from  Napoleon  in  1815, 
after  his  father's  death  in  the  following  year  was  The  rest  of  his  reign  was  satisfactory  neither  to 
styled  king  by  the  Royalists ;  but  being  given  Blues  nor  Reds,  and  the  real  stay  of  the  country 
into  the  keeping  of  a  shoemaker  named  Simon,  was  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  the  successor  of  Tal- 
ir  derision  called  his  tutor,  was  subjected  to  Icyrand.  In  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the 
brutal  ireatment.  from  which  he  died.  The  fact  Holy  Alliance  the  despotic  Ferdinand  VII.  was 
of  hii  death  was  denied  by  certain  impostors,  re-established  on  the  Spanish  throne  by  a 
whose  claims  to  his  name  and  to  the  throne  French  army  (1823)  and  the  last  year  of^  the 
found  some  supporters.  Such  claims  continued  king's  life  was  spent  in  disease,  followed  by 
to  be  urged  almost  down  to  the  middle  of  the  paralysis,  which  carried  off  a  feeble  and  illiberal 
19*  century  about  which  time  Eleazar  Williams  monarch  whose  only  work  in  life  had  been  to 
(q.vj  a  half-breed  Indian  missionary,  bom  in  prove  that  political  disquiet  in  France  had  not 
the  State  of  New  York,  was  led  to  believe  that  he  been  and  was  not  to  be  allayed,  by  the  restorar 
■was  the  lost  dauphin,  he  and  his  friends  declar-  tion  of  the  Bourbons.  Consult  Dubiure  and  An- 
mg  that  he  had  been  delivered  from  prison  and  puis.  'Histoire  de  la  Revolution  depuis  1814 
while  still  venr  young  brought  to  this  country.  jusqu'S  1830*  (1834-8):  Viel  &stel,  <Hist<ri« 
He  died  m  1858.    Although  Williams  made  lit-  de  la  Reatauration'  (i86aet  seq.). 
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IX^UIS  PHILIPNI— LOUISBURQ 

Loolfl  Philippe,  fMSp,  king  of  the  French:  morning  of  the  34lh  to  stop  firiiiB:,  nor  the  abdicm- 

b.  Paris  6  Oct.  1773 ;  d.  Claremonl,  near  Wind-  tbn  of  the  king  a  few  hours  after  in  favor  of  his 

sor,  England,  26  Aug.  1850.    He  was  the  eldest  grandson,  the  Count  of  Paris,  sufficed  to  lay  the 

son  of  Duke  Louis  Philippe  Joseph  of  Orleans,  storm.     Louis  Philippe,  completely  disheartened, 

afterward  surnamed  Egalit*.  and  of  the  Prin-  unsupported  by  any  administration,  and  forsaken 

ceas   Louise  Marie  Adelaide  of   Penthievre.     In  even  by  the  courtiers,  about  midnight  of  24  Feb- 

mfancy  he  held  the  title  of  Duke  of  Valois,  and  niary  quitted  the  Tuileriea  with  his  family,  and 

m  1785  that  of  Duke  of  Chartres.     In   1782  his  fled  trom  Paris,  and  on  3  March  1848  took  up  his 

father  entrusted  the  education  of  Louis  Philippe  residence  in  Finland,  which  he  never  again  left 
and   his   other   children   to   Madame   de   Geulis. 

Having  entered  the  national  guard  in   1790,  he  Looim      D'Or,     100*6     dor      {Fr.      "golden 

became  a  member  of  the  Jacobin  Club.    In  May  Louis*),  a  goM  coin  formerly  current  in  France. 

1792  he  commanded  a  brigade  ol  cavalry  in  Luck-  It  was  first  struck  in  consequence  of  an  edict  of 

ner's  array,  rose  under  Kellemian  in  Septem-  Louis  XIII.  dated  31  March  1640.    It  was  22 

ber  to  be  lieutenant-general,  and  did  good  service  carats  fine,  and  originally  was  worth  10  livres  of 

in  the  famous  cannonade  at  Vahny.    He  next  the  period    (equal  to  31  francs  33  centimes), 

joined  the  army  of  Dumouriez,  and  took  part  in  Afterward  it  ranged  m  value  from  about  $4  to 

the  victory  of  Jamappes.   Dumouriez  had  formed  $4-oo.    In  1810  the  louis  d  or  was  replaced  by  the 

a  scheme  for  placing  him  on  the  constitutional  napoleon  of  M  francs,  and  when  the  coin  w*8 

throne,  and  being  included  in  the  order  of  arrest  again   struck  under   the   restoration  the  same 

directed  against  Dumouriez,  in  April   1793  he  value  (»  francs)  was  retained. 
took  refuge  within  the  Austrian  terntory.     After  Louiaa,    loo-e'za,    queen    of    Pnissia.     See 

many  wanderings  he  procured  the  situation  of  LuiSE,  Aucuste  Wilhelmiwe  Amalie,  Queen 

teacher  of  gec^^rsphy  and  mathematics   in  the  op  Prussia. 
school  of  Reichenau,  near  Coire,  where,  during 

eight  months,  he  passed  under  the  name  of  Cha-         Louisburg,  loo'is-berg  or  loo'e-berg,  town  of 

baud-Latour.     In   1796  Louis  Philippe,  since  his  Cape   Breton   Island   in   the   Province  of  Nova 

father's    death,    Duke    of    Orleans,    arrived    in  Scotia ;  on  the  coast  at  the  entrance  to  the  Ciulf 

America,  where,  in  the  following  year,  he  was  of  Saint  Lawrence.    The   earliest  1 
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took  ship  for  England,  where  they  landed  in  time,  the  resort  of  hshermen  mainly  from  Eng- 

1800.     The  brothers  lived  above  seven  years  at  land.     It  was  not'until  1713  that  Louisburg  came 

Twickenham,  near  Londoa     After  the  news  of  into  prominence   by   the   removal   to   it  of   the 

Napoleon's  downfall  the  Dnke  of  Orleans  set  out  French  officers  and  inhabitants  from  Newfound- 

for    Paris,  where  he  was  received    by    Louis  land  then  ceded  to  England  under  the  Treaty  of 

XVIIL,  not  without  distrust,  and  in  1814  ap-  Utrecht. 

pointed  colonel  of  hussars.    On  the  news  at  Na-  The  city  is  chiefly  noted  for  the  historical 

poleon's  return  he  set  out  for  L^ns  to  assist  the  events  which  transpired   in  and   around  it  and 

operations  of  the  Count  d'Artois.     After  an  un-  for  the  ruins  of  the  fortifications.     These  forti- 

snccesaful  attempt  to  hold  the  northern  depart-  fications  were  commenced  in  1720  and  completed 

ments  for  the  Bourbons,  he  left  Lille  and  set  out  about  the  year  1744  at  a  cost  to  the  French 

for  England  to  join  his  family,  who  had  preceded  Government  of  30  millions  of  livres  equal  to-day 

him.    He  returned  in  July  1815  and  obtained  the  to  about  10  millions  of  dollars.    They  enclosed 

reinoval   of   the   sequestration    of    his    domains  an  area  of  about  100  acres  and  had  a  drcum- 

wliieh  had  been  imposed  by  the  imperial  govern-  ference  of  2J4  miles. 

tnent.  The  estrangement  of  Louis  XVIII.  from  On  the  declaration  of  war  in  March  1744 
him  was,  however,  increased,  and  he  withdrew  between  France  and  England.  Louisburg  was 
in  October  1815  to  England,  but  returned  to  the  object  of  an  attack  by  the  expedition  sent 
Paris  in  the  following  year.  After  the  corona-  out  by  the  New  England  Colonies,  This  was 
tion  of  Charles  X.  his  relation  to  the  court  be-  composed  of  3,250  men  from  Massachusetts,  300 
came  more  friendly.  During  the  bloody  days  of  from  Connecticut,  300  from  New  Hampshire, 
27,  28  and  2g  July,  the  court  had  entirely  forgot-  and  150  from  Rhode  Island,  supplemented  by 
ten  him.  Nor  during  the  struggle  was  his  name  14  vessels,  carrying  200  guns  fitted  out  by  the 
mentioned  in  Paris.  On  the  29th  the  provisional  Provinces,  and  by  Commodore  Warren's  West 
chamber,  on  Laffitte's  suggestion,  resolved  to  Indian  fleet  of  10  vessels  carrying  460  guns 
offer  him  the  regency  as  lieutenant-general  of  the  beside  the  captured  Vigilante  of  64  gims.  The 
kingdom.  In  a  sitting  of  the  chamber  on  9  siege,  begun  on  30  April  1745,  ended  in  the  ca- 
August  he  swore  to  the  reform  charter,  and  pitulation  by  Governor  Diichambon  on  16  June. 
ascended  the  throne  as  king  of  the  French.  By  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapel!e  in  1748,  tiie 
Being  hated  by  the  extreme  Democrats,  frequent  Isliiiid  of  Cape  Breton  was  restored  to  France 
attempts  were  made  on  his  life;  hut  during  this  in  1749,  and  the  fortifications  at  Louisburg  were 
period  France  made  vast  progress  in  industry  eon^iiderably  strengthened  and  a  new  battery 
and  wealth,  and  the  durabihty  of  the  July  throne  creeled  at  Point  Rocheforth  at  a  cost  of  $5,- 
seemed  to  be  thereby  consolidated.  But  his  self-  000,000.  In  February  1758,  two  years  after  war 
ish  policy  had  estranged  the  European  courts,  had  been  declared  between  France  and  England, 
— '  a  loud  demand  for  a  change  in  the  electoral  a  second  expedition,  consisting  of  22  ships  of  the 
em  being  foolishly  opposed  by  the  king  andi  line,  16  frigates  and  120  transports  with  n,OOD 
Guizot  ministry,  his  position  in  France  be-  troops,  invested  the  fortifications  and  on  27 
came  extremely  precarious.  On  22  Feb.  1848  an  J"'y  the  troops  under  General  Wolfe  entered  the 
insurrection  began  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  Next  fortress.  Thus  Louisburg  became  a  possession 
day  Guizot  gave  in  his  resignation;  but  the  in-  that  settled  for  all  time  the  future  of  Canada, 
surrection  gained  in  extent  and  intensity,  and  Shortly  after  the  capture  the  British  Govern- 
neither  the  command  given  tc  the  troops  on  the  ment  ordered  that  the  great  fortress  be  razed 
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_  . _.._  sea  level  intersected  by  small  tracts  of  elevated 

bomb-proofs  remain.    The  niins  are  now  hciiiij  prairies  and  low  ridges  covered  with  live  oak. 

preserved    and    under    llie    patronage    of    King  Northwestward    the    land    rises    until    in   north 

Edward  VII  a  memorial  (ower  is  to  he  erected  Louisiana   the   hills   attain    the   height   of  'Soo 

bearing  the  names  "E  »he  killed  and  wounded  in  feet.      Both   on    the   Mississippi   and   the   other 

both  sieges.  river  valleys,   the    highest   land   is    formed   by 

Louishurg  is  now  becoming  a  port  of  con-  the  banks  themselves,  Irom  which  the  land  slopes 

siderahle  importance,  having  been  established  as  away  gradually  to  the  marshes.    To  protect  these 

the   eastern   terminal  port   of  the   Intercolonial  low-lying   lands   there   have   been   built   at   vast 

railway  and  used  1^  the  Dominion  Coal  Com-  expense    some    1,500   miles   of   levees    of   great 

pnny  and  by  the  Dominion  Steel  Company  as  a  strength.    These,  however,  give  way  occasionally 

shipping  port  for  a  large  portion  of  their  prod-  before  the  mass  of  waters  brought  down  ty 

ucts.    See  Colonial  Waks  in  America.  the  Mississippi  in  flood,  and  great  damage  re- 

_..„,,         ,        _..,-,  suits.     (See  Levee.)     The  drainage  system  of 

■  ^;*^^^f'  '""^^'^'i'  **'.  „  an.  Loi^  the  state  is  toward  the  Gulf  and  mainly  through 
j^^  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  the  Bed  River 
and  the  Ouachita,     On  the  east  Pearl  River  and 

i       _        ,.        _     .,  on  the  west  the  Calcasieu  River  and  the  Sabine, 

Lawrence   River;   and   on   the   C^dian   Pacific  whi'rh   divides  Louisiana  fromTexas  — each  drain 

railroad;  about   18  miles  west  of  Three  Rivers,  small  districts.    The  Red  River  formerly  fto wed 

The  rnmeral  sprmgs  of  Samt  Leon,  m  Ae  vicin-  directly  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex5co.     Its  old  channel 

ily.  bring  many  peop  e  to  Lou.seviile.     The  duef  i^  no„  gUej  tiy  the  Atchafalaya,  which  has  in- 

mdnstry  >s  tanning  leather,  bin  iteur  and  dairy  creased  so  rapidly  of  late  years  as  to  give  rise  to 

products    are    among    the   manufactures.    Pop.  f„rs  of  its  becoming  the  main  channel  of  the 

about  I.IOO.  Mississippi.     The    lakes    of    Louisiana    are    of 

Lotdoiul*  (loo-e-ze-iid)  Archipelago,  in  **'"*'  .""'•s.  Those  on  the  coast  are  shallow 
the  CowISea^  southeast  of  NflnvGuUiJaT^^^  ,  estuanes  euc  osed  withm  the  delta,  of  which  the 
adminbtratmly.  to  British  New  Guinea,  fte  ^^f =='  ^^^^  ^^^l  Pontcharlrain  and  Maurepas. 
laf^est  isJandl  of  the  group  are  Southeast  ^t  the  entrance  to  the  former  fi  lake  Borgne. 
iSS^t)  Island,  Saint  \ignan.  and  Rosj^.  : A  second  cUss.sforrncd  VJhe  curvedjections 
SoWheart  Island  is  about  45  miles' long  and  frSm  P^  ^^e  rivef  whrch  arC  cut  off  and  s,  I  ted  up  m 
4  t«  10  miles  wide.  Ros^l  and  SaW  Aignan  'J'^'^  ^'^%^^"/"''?}y.,^^'J^'°'}?^ '''^T,^ 
each  have, an  area  of  over  i«i  SQuare  i^iles.  '*5^'' l"!!"**'"^  ^"^'^^ '""^^,S*^■'*il'l■"* 
They  are  all  mountainous.  Saint  A.gnan  lias  a  ?*»«  Shreveport.  These  are  rapidb- <jsappeBr- 
peak  about  3,500  feet  in  height.  Many  of  the  'f|8  through  the  removal  <»f  the  obstructions,  and 
small  inlands  are  of  coral  formation;  and  the  the  lands  arc  bemg  reclaimwl  ^  ■'■  ■ 
vegetation  is  varied  anil  luxuriant  The  islands  ,  Of  the  28,000,000  acres  of  land  m  the  State 
were  discovered  in  1666  by  Torres,  and  became  only  3,000,000  are  'in  cu  tivation.  Near  y  the  en- 
British  possMsiotis  in  188&  The  maiotity  of  the  tire  upland  is  covered  by  strata  of  dHft  or, red 
inhabitants  are  uncivilized,  ind  are  of  the  Papuan  siwiy  clays  One  thoftsand  nme  tiondred  sqnaje 
j^,^  miles  are  allirvial.  The  soil  next  me  river  is 
the  li^test  or  soundest,  the  sorface  of  the  baefc- 

LiOilidUiu,    one     of    the    United     States,  lands  consists'  of  a  t^cnliarly  friable  soil  known 

bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  one  of  the  as  buckshot  to  such  a  depth  as  to  permit  of  the 

largest   and   most    important   of  the   Southern  deepest  cultivation  and  with  a  hi|h  absorptive 

States.    The  name  'Louisiana*  was  first  applied  power    which    secures    crops    agamst    drought. 

by  La  Salle  in  1683  to  the  vast  territory  watered  South  of  the  Red  River  the  soils  are  less  varied 

by  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  whwh  he  in  character,  but  all  are  rifeh  in  the  essential 

thus  dedicated  to  King  Louis  XIV.  elements  of  plant  food  and  require  only  drainage 

It  was  the  fifth  State  admitted  to  the  Union  and   good    culture   to   produce   e;.»:ellent    crops, 

under  the  Federal  Constitution.     It  lies  between  The   land    is   distributed   as   follows ;      Alluvial 

lat  28°  59'  a"<3  33°  N.,  and  Ion.  88°  40'  and  lands,  13,223  square  miles;  bluff  prairies,  5,739 

94"  W.    Its  extreme  length  is  300  miles,  and  ex-  square  miles;  oak   uplands,  8,103  square  miles; 

ireme  width  240  miles,  with  an  area  of  48,706  long-leaf  pine  hills,  7,382  square  miles;  long^leaf 

square  niiles.     It  is  bounded  on  the  north  bjr  pine  flats,  2,556  square  miles ;  central  prairies, 

Arkansas  on  parallel  of  33°  to  the  Mississippi  785  square  miles;  coast  marshes,  7,420  square 

and  thence  on  the  parallel  of  31*  to  eastward  miles. 

Pearl  River,  on  south  by  the  Giflf  of  Mexico,  on  Geology  and  Mineralogy.— The  entire  State 

the  west  by  the  Sabme  River  and  a  hne  drawn  i,  pan  oK  the  Mississippi  deposit  on  the  bottom 

from  it  directly  north  to  meet  the  33'  parallel.  <,£  an  ancient  gulf  whose  shore  touched  Cairo. 

Within   these  Vrniits  are   mcluded  45.309   square  m.     Kg  oldest  sediments  were  Cretaceous,  now 

miles  of  land  and  3,397  of  water,  637  m  rivers  covered  except  in  a  few  small  spots  in  the  north- 

and  2,760  in  lakes.     The  State  is  divided  into  west.     The  upland  region  west  of  the  northern 

S9    parishes    gradually    created    from    the    five  course  of  the  Calcasieu,  and  of  the  Washita,  is 

original  _  divisions    under   French    and    Spanish  a  mass  of  horizontal  Tertiary  beds,  clays,  and 

domination.                                    _        _             _  clay  sandstones.    The  entire  alluvial  region  and 

Rivers  and  Lakes— The  Mississippi  River  in  coast  swamps,  besides  much  bordering  prairie,  is 
its  devious  course  splits  Louisiana  in  twain  with  Ouatemary.  Such  formations  could  hardly  be  rich 
37fKO  square  miles  on  the  western  bank.  W^ith  m  minerals,  and  though  some  iron  ore  and  low- 
but  rare  interruplions  the  river  flows  through  grade  brown  coal  are  found  in  the  TertlSry  dis- 
alluvial  soils  of  low  elevation  requiring  the  triers,  the  only  important  minerals  are  rock  salt, 
protection  of  le^'ees.  The  coast  line  of  the  sulphur  and  petroleum.  The  salt  is  fnurid  in 
delta  and  eastward  consists  of  lands  little  above  the  diain  of  isolated   hjlls  (mown  as  'Islands. 
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commencing  with  Petite  Anse  on  tlie  Gulf,  and  cultivatioR  and  lack  of  fertilizirg.  There  are 
extending  to  New  Iberia.  The  6rst  workings  some  indications  of  3  change ;  but  the  chief  fea- 
t  Avery's  Island ;  recently  two  other  mines    tare   has    been    the   enormous    development 


have  been  opened  and  the  output  will  be  largely  irrigated  rice  culture,  as  told  below.     There  has 

increased.     The  oil  fields  in  Calcasieu  and  Saint  also  been  a  progressive  subdivision   of   farms ; 

Martin's  parishes  give  promise  of  exceeding  those  the  average  plantation  of   i860  was   over  500 

of  Texas  in  extent  and  value  of  product.    The  acres,  the  average  farm  of  IQIO  was  under  90. 

sulphur  is  also  in  Calcasieu  Parish.  This  does  not,  however,  imply  the  cessation  of 

Climate    and    Rainfall. —  I,otiisiana,    ranging  large  farms;  00  the  contrary,  Louisiana  Is  cm- 

from  the  parallel  of  laL  33°  to  29°   N.  is  semi-  phatically  the  State  of  great  plantations  outside 

tropical  in  climate  and  products.     The  summer  the   ranching   States,   there  being  in   1900    aver 

heat  readies  log,  and  averages  85  for  the  hottest  1,1000  contaming  more  than  1,000  acres  each, 

month;  it  does  not  reach  zero  south  of  Shreve-  This  is  due  to  the  heavy  capital  needed  to  carry 

,  port,    and    the    coldest    month    ranges    on    an  wi  the  sugar  business,  whidt  must  have  a  large 

average  from  45"  to  6o^  according  to  location,  territory  to  make   fair  returns.     One   result  of 

The  gulf  vapors  make  it  very  equable,  the  pre-  the   growth   of   the  class   of  colored   fanners, 

vaihng  winds  being  south  and  southwest,— that  besides  the  cutting  up  of  farms,— their  average 

is,  from  the  ocean.    There  are  only  three  months  being  40  acres  to  150  for  the  white  farmer, — 

of  frost  in  the  year,  the  beginning  varying  from  js  the  increase  of  renUis,  they  being  usually  too 

the  first  of  November  to  the  first  of  December,  poor  and  unthrifty  to  buy.    Th^  slightly  out- 

Thc    rainfall    varies    from    an    average    of    60  number  the  white  fa^mer^  but  they  own  only 

inches  a  year  m  the  southeastern  part,  to  5°  m  about  one  seventh  of  their  farms  against  nearly 

the  northern.     This  abundant  moisture  and  the  t^^  thirds  owned  by  the  whites,  ami  there  are 

steady  warmth  cover  the  State  with  luxuriant  nearly  three  times  as  many  cash  tenants  and 

tropical  growths,  and  the  magnificent  profusion  two  and  a  half  times  as  many  share  tenants  as 

and  beauty  of  its  flowers  are  famous.    The  mag-  white.    They  operate  but  about  one  fifth  of  the 

iiolia  is  most  familiar  as  a  specially  southern  farm  area,  however.    In  cotton  culture,  Louisiana 

product,  but  the  roses,  jasmines,  ileanders,  cam-  has  been  slower  to  r«:over  from  the  Civil  War 

ellias,  etc.,  are  notably  beautiful.    The  orange,  than  any  other  State,  having  not  yet  reached 

fig,  and   most  other   semi-tropical    fruits   will  the  figures  of  1B60,  while  severer  others  have 

flourish  here.  _  immeasurably   surpassed   them,   and   it   has   not 

Fauna.— The  only  largequadrupedssurviving  greatiy  grown  smce"  1890.     Its  product  in  1899, 

arc  black  bears  and  a  few  catamounts  in  the  less  ^ough  exceeded.  Iq'  six  other  States,  was  44 

accessible  forests  and  swami^     Many  deer  are  per  cent    of   the   total  crop   production,    being 

foimd  during  the  winter.     The  wildcat  is  riot  709,041  bales,  valued  at  $27,004312.     The  crop 

imcommoo,  and  the  raccoon  and  opossum  arc  of  1909  was  269,573  bales,  which  had  a  farm 

familiar.    The  alligator  is  common  to  all  bayous  value  of  $20,592^80.     Su^r,  the  tiext  crop  in 

and    ponds.      Bird-life    is    plentiful;    it    com-  value    f $14,627,282) ,   is  Louisiana's   great  spe- 

eises  eagles  and  vultures,  pelicans  and  cranes,  cialty;  it  produces  three  fourths  of  all  the  cane 

side  wild  turkeys,  geese,  and  ducks.    There  is  grown  in  the  United  States,  outside  of  Hawaii, 
an  excellent  State  game  law.                                  ,  and  more  than  11  times  as  much  as  the  next 

Forejtrv. — A  large  proportion  of  the  entire  heaviest  producer,  Geocgia.    This  is  an  extmsive 

forest  wealth  of  the  Umted  States  is  represented  crop,  concentrating   a   great   value   on   a   small 

.by  the  immense  areas  of  long-  and  short-leaf  area;   while   the  value  of  the  crop   was  over 

pine.      It   is   estimated   that  there   are   standing  half  that   of   cotton,   its  acreage  was  only  one 

respectively  26,588  millions  of  long-leaf  pine  and  fifth  as, much;  with  nearly  one  fourth  the  total 

21,62s    millions    of    short-leaf    pine,    occupying  value  of  farm  products,  it  occupied  only  8  per 

li,000  square  miles  of  upland.     In  the  swamps  cent   of   the   farm   acreage.     One   of   the   great 

are   vast   forests  of  i;ed  and  white  cypress,   the  drawbacks    to   Louisiaria    sugarcane   raising,    is 

value  of  which  has  only  recently  been  recognized,  that  about  one  fifth  has  to  be  kept  for  seod.  and 

Other  valuable  woods  which  are  to  be  found  in  cannot  be  replaced  in  the  same  season,  while  in 

large  quantities   on   the   bluff  lands  and  inland  Cuba  the  tops  of  unilt  canes  are  simply  dropped 

streams     are     asli,     oak,     beech,     walnut,     and  into  hoe-made  holes,  and  there  are  plenty  always 

Cottonwood  to  be  had;  the  Louisiana  seed  cane  often  rots. 

Agriculture. —  From  the  considerations  men-  the  Cuban  never.     The  Cuban  cane  is  also  much 

tioned,  an  exceptionally  fertile  soil,  a  warm  cli-  richer  in  sugar,  and  the  yield  per  acre  is  about 

mate.with.variations  from  northern  highlands  to  double.      From    all    these    causes,    the    cost    of 

southern  coast  plains,  Louisiana  has  remarkable  making  a  pound  of  sugar  is  about  double  in 

natural  advantages  for  a  great  variety  of  products,  Louisiana  what  it  is  in   Cuba.     Com,   as   in  at! 

from   temperate   to  semi-tropic.     Yet   leas   than  the   Southern   States, —  owing  to  its  value   as  a 

.  two  fifths  of  the  soil  has  been  even  nominally  food    crop,    for    feeding    swine,    and    in    some 

■  in  farms,  and  less  than  one  sixth  improved;  and  States  tor  distilling,— has  always  had  far  greater 

of  the  total  of  561,272,676  in  value  of  farm  crops,  attention  than  any  other  cereal ;  in  1900  it  was 

$56,395,227,  or  over  eleven  twelfths,  was  in  two  nearly  three   fourths   of  the   entire  cereal   crop, 

money  crops  »iid  two  food  crops,  cotton  and  valued  at  $10,327,723.  and  increased  over  60  per 

sugarcane,  corn  and  rice.     This  lack  of  diversi-  cent  in  the  next  decade.     But  the  great  coming 

fication   of  crops  is  largely  a  result  of  the  old  food  crop  is  rice,  whose  culture  increased  about 

slave  system,  which  tended  to  concentrate  atten-  two   and   a  half  times   in  the   last   decade,   and 

tion   upon   a   few   staples   roughly   cultivable   by  nearly  all  of  (his  in  the  last  three  years;  owing 

gangs:   and  the  break-up  of  the   system  added  to  the  introduction  of  improved  methods  by  a 

new  difficulties  to  the  old  industries   for  many  quantity    of    Iowa    immigrants,   and    of   a    new 

years  without  any  tendency  to  create  new  espe-  system   of   irrigation,   which  has   revolutionized 

'  dallv  as  the  land  had  been  exhausted  by  wasteful  rice  culture  and  worked  a  complete  transforma- 
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tkm  in  fte  p«at  coast-prairie  belt  of  south-  in  the  State  is  working  up  its  raw  materials  »f 
western  Louisiana,  and  scnitheastcni  Texas,  sugarcane,  cotton,  forest  products,  and  rice, 
formerlj  almost  in  primitive  solitude.  Ui>  to  Foremost,  and  amounting  to  close  upon  two 
i^  nearly  all  the  rice  grown  on  these  prairies  fifths  of  the  State's  entire  manufactured  pro- 
was  'Providence*  rice,  dependent  mainly  on  rain-  ducts,  is  the  refining  of  sugar.  The  sugar  and 
falL  Then  two  years  of  drought  showed  that  molasses  produced  in  the  census  year  were  val- 
there  was  no  security  without  irrigation,  and  ucd  at  f47,89i/)9i,  and  the  business  gave  em- 
there  was  a  stampede  to  the  *pump  lands,"  where  ployment  to  154  per  cent  of  all  the  State's  wage- 
a  new  world  was  created  by  raising  water  from  earners.  The  greatest  obstacle  heretofore  (aside 
bayf^m.  7h'3  district,  as  above  said,  is  full  of  from  difKculties  stated  under  Agricullitrt')  has 
slightly  raised  ridges;  the  canals  are  run  along  been  the  necessary  idleness  of  the  expensive 
theie,  not  tqr  digging,  but  by  throwing  up  plants  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year;  but 
parcel  dikes  for  a!  channel ;  as  the  water  in  all  an  industry  is  now  developing  which  serves 
these  regions  lies  below  the  laud  to  be  irrigated,  a  doubly  profitable  end, —  the  making  of  paper 
It  is  raised  by  pumping  plants  at  the  heads  of  from  the  bagasse  or  cane  refuse, —  thus  keeping 
the  canals,  and  distriouted  to  the  lands  by  the  plants  going,  and  utilizing  a  waste  product 
gravity;  sometimes  two  or  more  pump  stations  heretofore  used  only  for  fuel  With  a  little  jute 
are  needed  on  the  same  canal  to  lift  the  water  or  manila,  this  has  been  found  to  make  one  of 
high  enough.  This  immense  draft  on  the  water  the  finest  grades  of  heavy  paper.  Second  in 
supply  has  created  alarm  for  the  future ;  but  importance  was  the  manufacture  of  lumber  and 
the  whole  region  is  underlaid  with  exhaustleas  timber  products,  aside  from  planing-mill  prod- 
water-bearing  gravel  strata,  and  easiljr  bored  ucts,  sashes,  doors,  and  blinds,  etc.,  these  were 
wells  can  irrigate  too  acres  without  diminishing  valued  at  $17,408,513,  and  had  more  than  trebled 
the  flow.  In  1900  over  35,000  acres  were  thus  in  the  decade.  In  1890  the  production  was  almost 
irrigated.  This  prairie  has  the  further  advantage  exclusively  of  yellow  pine  lumber,  cypress  shin- 
over  the  delta  district,  formerly  the  chief  seat  gles,  and  white  oak  staves;  in  1900  there  had 
of  the  culture,  that  in  the  latter  the  heavy  ma-  been  a  great  increase  of  the  manufactures  from 
chinenr  needed  for  improved  cultivation  was  apt  cypress  and  hardwoods,  cypress  sawing  alone  cm- 
to  sink  in  the  soil  The  celebrated  pcrique  to-  ploying  many  of  the  largest  establishments  in 
Incco  is  grown  in  the  Parish  of  Saint  James,  the  State,  and  the  stave  manufacture  having  prac- 
The  product  in  1903  was  33^75  pounds.  tically   ceaaed.     The    lumber   industry    is   just 

yjoctRflirw^.— While  this  is  small  relatively  begiiming  to  attract  the  attention  of  capitalists 

to  the  other  agricultural  branches,  it  is  of  some  on  a  large  scale,— this  and  rice  being  the  busi- 

importance;  and  in  the  line  of  dairy  products  is  ness  'booms*  of  the  present     At  no  time  in 

increasing.    These  were  valued  at  over  $4/)0o,ooq  the   State's  history  have  there  been   so  many 

in  1900,  of  which  something  ov^  $i,ooo,cx)o  was  large  lumber  plants   under  construction.     The 

sold   o^  the   farm.     Swine   slightly  increased,  long-leaf   pine   manufacture   has    its   centre   at 

sheep  slightly  decreased;  but  as  natural  with  Lake  Charles,  in  the  southwest    The  manufac- 

increasing    farm    work    of    any    kind,    horses,  ture    of    cottonseed-oil    and   cake   holds    third 

mules  and    asses   increased   considerably  more  place;    in    1900  the   products    were   valued    at 

than  half.  $7,026,452,   while   in   1890  they   were   somewliat 

FirA eriM.— Lotiiaiana  ninks  next  to  Florida  over  one  fifth  that  amount.     This  is  one  of  the 

among    the    Gulf    States    in    the    value    of    its  industries  fostered  indirectly  by  the  Mississippi 

fish  catch.     As  a  whole,  however,  the  industry  jetties,  which   by  increasing  New  Orleans'  dis- 

seems  not  to  be  increasing  largdy ;  the  last  report  tribution  facilities,  have  made  it  worth  while  to 

in  1897   showed  a  total  little  larger  than  1890,  import  cotton  seed  and  develop  a  larger  manu- 

the  figures  being  ^713,587,  the  number  of  men  facture  than  the  locil  supply  would  make  pos- 

employed  4t403,  chiefly  on  the  boat  or  inshore  sible.    The  refining  of  cottonseed -oil  is  a  recent 

fisheries.    The  oyster  fishery  is  second  only  to  New  Orleans  industry.    The  cleaning  and  hulling 

that  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  was  three  fifths  the  of  rice  produced  $5,736451  of  finished  product. 

entire  value  of  the  fisheries.     The  oyster  reefs  A  great  and  rapidly  developing  industry  is  the 

extend  almost  unbroken  to  the  mouth  of  Atcha-  manufacture  of  burlap  bags  for  handling  cotton 

falaya  Bayou  to  the  State  line.    Large  canneries  seed,  fertiliiers.  etc.;  it  grew  from  $6^945  in 

have   been   established  on   the  Gulf.    The  seine  1890,  to  $3443468  in   1900.     The   foundry   and 

fishery  is  declining ;  but  Louisiana  is  still  the  machine-shop  products  amounted  to  $2,672,761, 

chief  source  of  shrimps,  as  well  as   for  catfish  their    work    largely    in    making    and    repairing 

caught  with  the  trot-line.    The  alligator  catching  sugar    machinery.      Planing-mill    products    and 

industry  is  decreasing  with  the  gradual  exhaus-  carshop  work  wert  considerable.    There  were  in 

tion  of  the  supply;  at  the  same  time  the  scarcity  Louisiana    in    1902-3    eight   cotton    mills    with 

of     hides     constantly     enhances     the     market  101,752    spindles ;   the    consumption    was    18,003 

value.  bales  of  cotton.    Many  new  mills  are  io  construc- 

Afanti/'aelur^.— These  arc  chiefly  concen-  tion. 
Iraled  in  New  Orleans,  which  produced  in  1900  Commerce  and  Transportation,— "Loaislinz  is 
nearly  one  half  the  total  for  the  State,  which  the  richest  State  in  the  Union  in  total  length  of 
with  2.S16  establishments,  was  valued  at  navigable  streams,  3,771  miles.  Its  lower  part  ts 
S223,928,ooa  In  the  eight  chief  mdustnes  of  the  a  vast  web  of  paths  to  the  ocean,  aggregating 
State,  making  more  than  half  the  total,  there  2,500  niiles.  The  entire  600  miles  of  the  Missis- 
was  over  a  threefo'd  incrcMe  from  1890  to  1 900,  sippi'j  i^nph  in  the  Stale  is  navigable  and  largely 
and  what  ts  very  unusual,  there  was  almost  navigated,  and  the  jetties  have  trebled  its  value. 
exactly  the  same  increase  m  the  ntimber  of  majg  jjew  Orleans  a  far  greater  corn  and 
wage-earners  who  total  84j243;  the  mdnstrial  cotton  port  than  before,  and  will  draw  foreign 
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tuice  from  the  dly  to  the  Gulf  and  to  the  coal-  has  a  large  Democratic  majority.  It  sends  two 
fields  of  Alabama,  hence  reducing  the  cost  of  Senators  end  seven  members  to  Congtass.  The 
fuel  for  manufacturing  puq)oses.    The  railroad    assessed    raluation    of    property   in    loio    


facilities  have  not  been  very  extensive  till  the  1529419,463;  the  State  tax  is  five  dofiars  per 

last   decade,   when   they   increased    from    1,739  $1,000.    The  legislature  cannot  incur  debis  ck- 

t!>  2,801  miles,  and  are  now  3,221.    The  growing  cept  to  repel  invasion  or  suppress  insurrection, 

importance  of  New   Orleans  has  led  a  number  A  poll  tax  on  each  adult  male  goes  to  the  school 

of  trunk  lines  to  make  a  special   effort  for   its  fund    (sec   Ediualion),     The   bonded  debt    ft>r 

business;  owing  to  the  naluie  of  the  Gulf  coast,  the  fiscal  year  1910  was  $li, 108,30a     The  total 

all   turn   away   many   miLs   from   it.  The   chief  levies  of  ad   valorem  taxes   for   1902  were  $8.- 

lines  are  the   Southern   Pacific,   the  Texas   Pa-  478,370. 

d5c  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  the  Que«i  &  £rf«rahon.-Loul9iana.  formerly  near  the 
Crescent,  and  the  Ilhnois  Central.  Many  others  f^j  „f  „,«  ladder  in  the  general  education  of 
are  laying  plans  for  enterwg  the  city.  As  with  its  people,  has  made  extraordinary  efforts  in 
most  Western  and  Southern  States  now,  rates  the  past  two  decades,  and  in  some  respects  has 
are  fixed  by  railroad  commission.  New  Orleana  surpassed  all  other  Southern  States;  a  fact 
IS  the  third  port  in  the  Umted  States  in  amount  more  creditable  from  its  large  negro  population, 
ef  foreign  commerce,  next  to  New  York  and  The  average  school  term  (128^  days)  was  the 
Boston.  For  the  year  ending  30  June  1909,  ita  longest  of  any  Southern  State,  the  terms  of  col- 
imports  and  exports  (principally  the  latter)  ore<l  schools  were  as  long  as  those  of  the  while, 
amounted  to  over  Sipo.ooo.ooo.  In  1902-3  it  and  the  amount  expended  is  exceedingly  credit- 
received  2,316,6(7  bales  of  cotton,  and  exported  able,  being  in  1908  $3,572,589.  or  nearly  half 
2,112,281  bales.  The  vessels  entering  and  clear-  as  ranch  as  the  current  receipts  of  the  State. 
mg  for  the  year  were  upward  of  4,000,  with  a.  and  in  1907  nearly  $2,169,000.  The  school  rev- 
gross  tonnage  of  nearly  5,000,000.  enues  are  made  np  of  iS  mills  from  the  State 

S™fer,-The  State  has  an  excelleiit  banking  P'^P^fX,*?;;  flf  ^i.^""^^'  "V^t^^'^A  t^H 

system,    very    conservative    in    its    holdings    ol  tax  of  $1  on  all  rnalts  ovei  21,-retained  in  the 

T«erves;  the  New  Orleans  banks  were  notable  P"*^  "*'"   'fved,   and  other  k^  Uxm  may 

for  their  exceptional  solidity  and  punctuality  in  ?*  'a*^— ^P«'»^  corporation  ttxes,  etc    By  the 

meeting   northern    obligations    when    the    Civil  Uw,  of   igr^   the   school   adnijn.straUon   is   cen- 

War  broke  out.     On  30  June  (gog  there  were  35  t'?';^=''  "•  «  State  board  of  education  consisting 

national  banks  in  operation,  vMti  11^23  deposit-  ?'  ^^%  governo*  and  seven  appointees,  the  supcr- 

ors  and  (;248i,7S4-82  in  savings  deposits.    There  mteodent  of  education,  and  the  attorijey-general ; 

were  also  116  nate  banks  with  22,836  depositors  f»s  appomts  a  four-year  board  of  education  for 

and  $6,334,169.73  in   savings  deposits.     In  the  each  parish  (coHnty),  who  appoint  parish  super-. 

year  ending  30  Sept.  1909  the  exchanges  at  the  mtendents      The  enrolment   in    schools   dunng 

United   States   clearing  house  in   New   Orleans  '901  was  63  per  cent  of  the  while  cbddren  from 

aggregated  $840,444,100;  an  increase  over  igoB  of  »  to  18,  and  40  per  cent  of  the  colored ;  in  both 

$a4,Si*,68i,  cases  more  than  a  thiee-fold  increase  in  20 
years.     Despite  all  effort^  however,  the  load  of 

CovtTtitnent  and  Fimttue.—Thc  Constitution  illiteracy  is  a  heavy  one  to  struggle  against;  61 
of  1898  was  devised  to  exclude  the  illiterate  negro  per  cent  of  the  negro  and  17  per  cent  of  the  white 
vote,  except  for  owners  of  property  to  over  population  above  10  could  neither  read  nor 
$300  who  are  excepted  from  educational  qualih-  write.  In  igoS  there  were  6,966  teachers, 
cation.  Otherwise  than  that,  each  voter  must  nearly  three  fourths  female;  over  ifloo  colored 
be  able  to  fill  out  his  application  blank  for  teachers,  about  evenly-  divided.  Besides  these 
registration,  but  this  does  not  apply  to  anyone  there  were  many  hundred  private  teachers.  The 
who  was  a  voter  on  i  Jan.  1867  (that  is  before  pupils  in  the  Catholic  schools  alone  were  about 
die  14th  or  isth  Amendment  was  passed),  or  2S,ooa  Total  onpils  enrolled  in  common 
r«s  son  or  grandson  of  mature  age.  Women  schools  were  254,861.  For  higher  education  there 
taxpayers  can  vote  on  alt  questions  of  taxpaying  were  57  public  and  80  private  high  and  second- 
in  any  subdivision  of  the  State.  State  offi-  ary  schools,  two  industrial  colleges,  the  Industrial 
cers  are  elected  for  four  years.  The  Governor  Institute  at  Rufiton  (north  Loui^iiana)  and  the 
has  $5,000  salary,  the  pardoning  power,  and  a  Southwestern  Industrial  Institute  at  Lafayette, 
veto  by  items,  whicli  may  be  overridden  by  a  two  normal  schools,  the  State  at  Natchiti^hes. 
two  thirds  vote  of  the  elected  members  of  each  and  that  of  the  city  at  New  Orleans;  the  State 
house.  The  legislature  holds  biennial  sessions  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
limited  to  60  days ;  both  houses  are  elected  for  l%e?  a*  Baton  Rouge,  partly  supported  by  the 
four  years;  the  Senate  may  be  from  36  to  41  United  Slates;  Tulane  University,  with  affiliated 
in  number,  the  House  from  98  to  110,  Zd  as  a  special  colleges,  one  of  the  best  reputed  mstitu- 
firt  It,-  ni.Tnhfra  aiP  nnw   m  and   11^-  thprp  ^^s  '"  the  South     and  a  number  of  Roman 


headed    by   a    supreme    court,    consisting    of 


iity.     New  ■    Orleans     University, 


neaaea    uy   a    supreme    couri,    consis.mg    o.    ^  g      ;^    tjntversity.     Total  receipts   (i^)   for 

chief  justice  and  four  associates  appointed  by  u„i,./„ities  and  colle-jes,   exclusive  of  private 

the   governor   with   the   coiisent   of   the   senate^  benefactions  and  public  appropriations,  $361,381. 
for  12  years.    There  are  judicial  districts,  to  be  f  rr    r  >  tj    p,^ 

not  less  than  20  nor  more  than  29;  the  judges         Charitable  and  Penal  Imtitulions.—The  State 

are  elected  for  nine  years,  as  is  the  district  at-  Board  of  Charities  and  Cx)rrectionB  can  only 

lomey  for  each.     From  and  after  1  July  1904  inspect  and  report.     The  old  system  of  leasing  out 

there  is  to  be  a  court  of  appeals,  composed  of  convicts    to   private   contractors    was    abolished 

two  district  judges  designated  by  the   supreme  by  the  constitution  of   iSgS,-  and  they  are  now 

court,    iliere  is  a  militia  of  2,693.    The  State  only  employed  on  public  works  or  convict  farms. 
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or  in  mamifactures  owned  and  operated  by  the  year  Louisiana  east  of  the  Mississippi,  together 

State;  and  parish  jail  inmates  may  be  employed  with  Florida,  was  surrendered  to  Great  Britain 

on  public  works  within  tiat  parish.     The  State  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris.     The  dissatisfaction  of 

Insane  Asylum  is  at  Jackson,  a  Lepers'  Home  in  the  Louisianans,  and  the  long  delay  of  Spain  in 

Iberville   Parish,   institutions   for   the   deaf   and  taking  ^session  of  her  new  colony,  gave  rise 

blind  at  Baton  Rouge,  and  there  are  State  hospi-  to  a  serious  revolt  which  was  sternly  suppressed 

tais  at  New  Orleans  and  Shreveport.    The  health  by  O'Reilly.     He,  however,  provided  for  a  form 

of  New  Orleans  is  regulated  by  the  State  Board  of    government   under   which   the   colony   made 

of   Health,   composed   of   nine   physicians,   four  considerable  progress.    The  great  growth  of  the 

appointed  by  the  governor,  and  five  by  the  New  population   on   the   upper   Mississippi   caused   a 

Orleans  City  Council.  demand  for  freedom  from  all  restrictions  of  eoni- 

ChuTches, —  The  strongest  denominations  in  merce  on  the  river.  This  was  obtained  tern- 
order  of  church  societies,  are  die  Baptists,  porarily  by  concessions  from  the  Spanish  gov- 
Southem  Methodists,  the  two  forming  the  bulk  ernors,  but  when  the  right  of  deposit  was  refused 
of  the  Protestants.  Roman  Catholics,  Presby-  in  1803,  there  was  grave  danger  of  a  descent 
ierianSj  Protestant  Episcopalians,  Lutherans,  and  on  New  Orleans.  The  desire  of  Napoleon 
Unitanans.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  stronger  to  create  a  colonial  empire  in  America  led  to 
here  from  the  long  Spanish  and  French  domina-  the  secret  treaty  of  St.  Ildefonse  in  1800,  by 
(ion  than  anywhere  else  in  the  South.  In  New  which  France  acquired  that  portion  of  Louisiana 
Orleans  are  located  a  Roman  Catholic  arch-  formerly  ceded  to  SpaiiL  In  1803  fear  of  Eng- 
Aishop  and  bishops  of  the  Protestant  and  Meth-  lish  invasion  induced  Napoleon  to  sell  Louisiana 
Mist  Episcopal  churches.  There  is  also  a  Ro-  to  the  United  States  for  $15,000,000.  (See  An- 
saan  Catholic  bishop  at  Natchitoches.  nexation  ;  Louisiana  Purchase,  for  statistics 

History. — The  earliest  knowledge  of  Louis-  of  size  and  location.)  On  28  March  1804  the 
lana  dates  from  the  discovery  of  the  mouth  of  part  south  of  lat.  33°  N.  was'  organized  as 
tbe  Mississippi  in  1528  by  Narvaez.  De  Soto,  Orleans  Territory;  the  northern  part  being  or- 
13  years  later,  crossed  the  great  river  on  rafts  ganized  as  Louisiana  Territory,  afterward 
at  some  point  about  the  Arkansas;  of  the  im-  changed  to  Missouri  Territory.  An  enabling  act 
poiiaiice  of  this  discovery  the  Spaniards  were  was  passed  30  Feb.  1811  to  form  Orleans  into  a 
wholly  ignorant.  The  next  Europeans  to  sail  State,  and  it  was  admitted  8  April  1812.  The 
on  tne  great  river  were  the  French,  In  1673  French  element  was  so  strong  that  the  constitu- 
Marqnetfe  and  Joliet  were  sent  by  the  governor  tion  allowed  members  of  the  legislature  to  debate 
of  Canada  to  seek  the  river  which  might  lead  either  in  French  or  in  English,  and  the  dividing 
to  the  great  western  oceaa  They  descended  as  line  in  politics  was  usually  between  the  two, 
far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas.  In  1682  they  with  temporary  alliances  of  other  elements.  The 
were  followed  by  La  Salle,  who  completed  the  organization  of  the  Whig  Party,  one  of  whose 
work  of  discovery  and  took  possession  of  the  cardinal  tenets  was  protection,  which  helped 
country,  which  he  called  Louisiana,  in  the  name  sugar,  turned  Louisiana  into  one  of  the  strongest 
of  Louis  XIV.  In  1664  he  sailed  from  France  Whig  States  in  the  South,  she  twice  voting  for 
with  colonists  to  form  a  settlement.  He  missed  Whig  Presidents,  The  slavery  issue,  after  i860, 
the  moutb  of  the  river,  landed  at  Matagorda  made  it  more  and  more  strongly  Democratic,  and 
Bay  and  was  murdered  in  1667.  Brave  men  in  i860  it  was  heavily  for  secession.  New  Or- 
were  not  lacking  to  take  up  the  enterprise,  and  leans  was  captured  by  the  Federal  troops  23 
in  i6()B  Iberville,  with  his  brother,  Bienville,  April  1862,  and  the  State  government,  whose  seat 
sailed  from  Brest  for  the  Mississippi.  Findmg  had  been  Baton  Rouge  since  1852,  was  trans- 
tbe  Spanish  in  possession  of  Pensacola,  he  stayed  ferred  fo  Opclousas.  During  the  rest  of  the 
for  a  short  time  at  Mobile,  and  then  entered  and  War  the  territory  held  by  the  Federals  was 
explored  the  lower  part  of  the  rivers.  His  first  recognized  as  the  legitimate  State  government, 
settlement  was  at  Biloxi,  despite  the  protest  of  though  under  a  military  governor,  and  sent  mem- 
the  Spanish  governor  of  Pensacola.  In  1702  the  hers  to  Congress.  On  30  July  1866  an  attempt 
sitt  O*  the  cokmy  was  removed  to  Mobile.  An-  of  the  colored  leaders  to  hold  a  constitutional 
ttrine  Crozat  obtained  the  concession  of  Louisi-  convention  at  New  Orleans  and  secure  tlie  ad- 
ana  in  1712.  It  was  handed  over  for  25  years  mission  of  their  race  to  the  franchise,  resulted 
to  the  Western  or  Mississippi  Company,  founded  in  the  massaerc  of  many  of  the  delegates  by  the 
by  John  Law.  Bienville  waa  again  made  gover-  whites;  which  had  much  to  do  with  the  excessive 
nor  and  was  able  to  carry  out  his  long-formed  severity  with  which  the  subsequent  Reconstruc- 
plan  to  create  a  city  where  is  now  New  Orleans,  tion  government  bore  on  the  latter.  (For  the 
Later,  in  1722,  he  was  able  to  make  it  the  cap-  genera!  history  of  the  time,  see  Reconstruction. 
ital  of  the  colony.  TTie  Western  Company  sent  For  the  part  borne  by  the  Slate  in  the  imbroglio 
out  large  numbers  of  emigrants,  and  the  colony  of  1876,  see  Electokal  Commission.)  The  most 
increased  in  population,  but  not  in  prosperity ;  important  item  in  the  subsequent  history  was  the 
misgovemment  and  Indian  wars  prevented  all  passing  of  the  Constitution  of  i8g8,  with  the 
progress.  In  January  1732  Louisiana  was  sur-  "Grandfather  Oause,"  to  disfranchise  the  ne- 
rendered  to  the  king.  Iberville  resigned  in  1743  groes,  which  has  reduced  the  negro  registration 
and  was  succeeded  by  Vaudreuil,  under  whom  to  about  7,000,  as  against  over  120,000  whites, 
were  isued  levee  ordmances  and  police  regula-  The  State  governors  have  been  W.  C.  C.  Clai- 
tions  for  New  Orleans.  In  the  following  years  home  1812,  Villere  1816,  T.  B.  Robertson  1830, 
there  was  no  improvement  in  the  condition  of  H.  S.  Thibodeaux  1824,  H.  Johnson  1824,  P.  Der- 
the  colony,  of  which  the  annual  expense  was  a  '  bigny  1828,  A.  Beauvais  1829,  J-  Diipre  1830,  A. 
drain  on  the  exhausted  resources  of  France.    In'    B.  Roman  1831,  E.  D.  White  1835,  A.  B.  Roman 


1762,  by  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  Louisiana  i83g,  A.  Mouton  1843,  I-  Johnson  1846,  J.  Walker 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  together  with  the  island  1850.  F.  O.  Hebert  iS.^a.  R-  C.  Wickliffe  1856, 
of  Orleans,  was  ceded  to  Spain,  and  in  the  next    T.  O,  Moore  i860,  H.  W,  Allen  1864,  M.  Haho 
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1864,  J.  M.  Welb  i86s,  B.  F.  FUndeis  1867,  J.  and  the  Chicago,  B.  &  g.  R.R.'s:  about  85  vaUe* 

Barker,  1868,  H.  C.  Warmoth   i863,   P.  B.   S.  northwest  of  St.  Louis.     It  is  situated  in  an 

Ptnchback    1872,    W.    P.    KeUogg    1873.    F.    T.  agricultural  repoa,  and  is  the  trade  centre  for  m 

Nicholls  1877,  L.  A.  Wiltz  1880,  S.  D.  McEnery  large  extent  of  country  ia  both  Missouri  and  II- 

i88r,  F.  T.  Nicholls  1888,  M.    I.   Faster  1892,  linois.    Its  chief  industrial  plants  are  flour  and 

W.    W.    Heard    1900.      The    following   are   the  lumber  mills,  button  factories,  brick  yards,  Kme 

names  of  the  principal  authors  who  have  written  flforks,    tobacco   factories,   wagon   and  carriage 

Louisiana:    History:     Le    Page,    DuPrats,  factories.     Near^  are  large  quarries  and  e— 


Martin,  Gayarre,  Fortier.     Description:   Darby,  sive  nurseries,     the  trade  is  chiefly  1: 

Stoddard.       Botany:        Rafinesque,      Chapman,  factored    artideSt   dairy    and   nursery    products. 

Ornithology:    Audubon.      Ltteralure:     Fortier,  grain,  fruit,  and  live  stock.    There  is  a  good  pub- 

History    and    Developnrnt    of   New    OrUms:  fie  library.    Pop.  (1910)  4i4S4. 

Cable,  King,  Castellaiios,  t      ■  ■         #i  a      r     t     .1.    i_-             r  i 

PopHlatton.~~The  census  figures  from  iSio,  ,    ,t*T" "?<?*.^*  °!i    l"  ^^^  ^""""^  °^  '"" 

when   it   was   first    counted  Tepar^itely   as   the  m  the  United  Slates  _  the  first  important  expert 

Territory  of  Orleans,  are  as   iollows:    (1810)  ™"'  with  a  code  m  the    United   States   was 

76,556;   (i82g)    152,923;   (1830)   aiS.739;   h^>  5^''%"'   f^"'=™?'    "*'"?''    Stale,    originally    a 

SsMii;  (^0)  517^;  (i^)  7(*c^    (i8?o)  French  colony,  afterward  ceded  to  Spain,  a^m 

^n,f'      /,iiiC',\     ninn.i?.      l\4r>n\      iiiOca-?'  returned   to   France,   and   subsequently  acquired 

Sf'.Jt,^'      Tn*^o  it  wT^.fi^^  a^  ^^    the    United    States    from   ?r^ncc,    ha^   had 

^^i^^:^^^z^^  ^-.i<^%3r S4^:  ^b^^oS  to-^si^:^ 

SyhSapf/drf  |n«^»ver  f-^^^^^^^ 

12  per  cent,  due  to  the  higher  death  rate  among  gtate  in  iSL,,  which  had  for  its  baiis  the  Codf 
the  negroes.  Louisiana  was  sixth  in  absolute  ;^a/'i.W(.n,1dthough  some  provisions  of  the  corn- 
number  of  colored  "ihab.lants,  and  third  mrela-  ^^^  ia„'„ere  injected  into  it  TTie  Louisiana 
live  number,  next  below  Mississippi  and  South  „j^  ^,  ^^  foundation  for  a  later  code  pre- 
^arol'na.  There  are  S9  parishes  or  count.es  in  p^^j  £„,  ^^e  Sute  of  New  York  under  the 
the  State.  The  legislature  is  forbidden  to  create  ^ij^ce  and  supervision  of  David  Dudley 
new  ones  with  less  than  625  square  miles  and  pield.  This  code,  although  published,  and  hav- 
7.000  inhabitants  or  divide  an  old  one  so  as  to  ;  f„^^  the  foundation  for  many  of  the 
leave  either  portion  less  than  these  magmludes.  ^^^^  adopted  by  the  various  States,  was  never 
There  are  no  large  cities^xcept  New  Orleans  accepted  by -the  legislature  of  New  York.  See 
with  287.104  people,  in  1900,  and  in  1910  over  Q)n£ 
339.075;  the  great  Mississippi  port,  and  destined 

to  a  much  larger  growth.  Shreveport,  the  next,  Louiliuia  Crcolca.  This  appellation  be- 
on  Ihe  upper  Red  River,  had  28.015;  Baton  longs  exclusively  to  persons  of  French  and  Span- 
Rouge,  the  capital,  on  the  Mississippi,  30,500.  ish  descent  bom  in  Louisiana:  notwithstanding 
The  only  others  above  5floo  are  New  Iberia  the  prevalent  error  to  the  contrary  according  it 
■a  the  south  and  Lake  Charles  in  the  southwest  to  Louisiana-bom  children  of  any  Eunqiesn 
and  Monroe  in  the  northwest,  Alexandria  on  blood.  Though  often  misrepresented,- the  Creoles 
the  lower  Red  River,  and  Minden  cast  oi  of  Louisiana,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  intelt^oit, 
Shreveport  brave  and  generous,  and  are,  by  no  means,  in- 
Socioiog'^.— Owmg  to  the  preponderance  of  ferior  in  the  matter  of  education;  they  are  also 
Ihe  population  and  the  general  importance  of  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  highest  social  privileges. 
New  Orleans  it  has  been  found  useful  to  locate  The  women  of  true  Creole  lineage  are  world- 
there  institutions  usually  found  at  the  State  cap-  famed  for  grace  and  beau^.  The  Creoles  have 
itol.  The  Supreme  Court  sits  in  the  Cabildo  furnished  Louisiana  some  of  its  ablest  governors, 
on  Jackson  Square,  and  the  Slate  Library  is  also  its  most  distuigutsbed  military  men,  its  eminent 
in  the  city.  The  two  most  important  libraries  writers,  its  leading  professional  men,  financiers 
in  the  State  are  the  Howard  Memorial  Ijbraiy  and  merchants.  In  1904  they  held  a  number  of  Ihe 
for  reference,  and  the  New  Orleans  Public  Li-  most  exalted  offices  in  the  State,  and  were  like- 
brary  for  circulation  established,  which  provide  ,  wise  fully  represented  b  all  branches  of  high  and 
for  the  public  of  New  Orleans  the  use  of  nearly  meritorious  effort.  Very  many  of  the  Creoles 
100,000  books.  There  arc  published  in  the  State  now  in  Louisiana  are  descended  from  high  and 
i?8  newspapers,  of  which  two,  the  New  Orleans  noble  families  in  France  and  Spain,  and  they 
Picayune  and  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat,  treasure  the  lofty  traditions  of  their  ancestry. 
arc  important  dailies.  The  literature  of  the  The  e.tpression  "creolc  negro'  is  often  used. 
Slate  consists  of  two  groups  of  writings;  the  and  its  employnunt  has  perhaps  contributed  to 
one  in  French  covering  the  period  between  1835  the  false  impression  which  some  entertained  that 
and  1S55,  including  those  of  Gayarre  and  Ron-  the  Louisiana  Creole,  truly  such,  must  be,  or  is, 
quctte,  and  a  brilliant  series  of  works  in  English  of  negro  blood.  The  term  under  immediate  con- 
prose  and  poet-y  by  Townsend,  King,  Davis,  sideration  simply  means  that  the  negro  to  whom 
Fortier,  Ficklen,  etc.,  which  have  been  produced  it  is  aflplied,  or  his  progenitors,  has  been  reared 
in  the  last  30  years  of  the  19th  centiwy.  under  a  Creole  master.  So  far  as  the  true  cre^ 
WiLLtAV  Beer,  families  are  concerned,  they  have  been  jealous  of 
Librarian  Howard  Memorial  Library,  'j'*^''^  Caucasian  lineage  and  careful  to  maintain 
«»,.  n^t^L,  the  purity  of  their  blood.  The  word  'creole» 
new  urieam.  j^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  designate  the  origin  of  certain 
:  County,  on  products  of  the  field  and  farm,  such  aa  M'c^e 
Chicago  &  A.,  chickens,   eggs,    butter,   etc.     The  1 
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this  is  that  the  products  thus  named  are  strictly  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississ^pi  and  to  makt  in- 
from  Creole  poriioos  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  evitable  the  ultimate  annexation  of  Texas,  Ore- 
A  certain  debased  idiom  of  the  French  employed  gon,  New  Mexico,  and  California,  and  the  ex- 
among  negroes,  and,  to  some  extent,  among  pansion  of  the  United  States  into  a  nation  of 
Creole  children  and  lower  whites,  is  popularly  continental  proportions  and  of  world  influence . 
called  "Creole,"  It  has  figared  in  literature  in  It  was  perhaps  the  most  important  sale  of  terri- 
the  shape  of  short  stories,  proverbs,  etc.  The  tory  ever  made.  President  Jefferson  wanted 
better  element  of  Creole  adults  speak  and  write  New  Orleans  in  order  to  control  the  mouth  of 
tbe  French  language  in  its  purity.  The  majority  the  Mississippi  on  the  east  side,  and  offered  to 
likewise,  have  a  correct  and  fluent  use  of  the  £ng-  guarantee  to  Napoleon  all  the  territory  west  of 
lish  language.  An  effective  answer  to  the  asper-  the  Mississippi  if  this  inducement  became  neces- 
sioiis,  by  some  sought  to  be  cast  upon  the  sary  in  order  lo  get  that  town.  Looking  for  a 
chara;Cter  of  the  olden  Creoles,  is  the  following  city,  he  had  an  empire  thrust  upon  him.  Napo- 
citation  from  the  Chevalier  Guy  Soniat  du  Fos-  leon's  necessities  —  his  war  with  England,  his  de- 
sat,  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  French  amtj'  sire  for  money  to  aid  in  prosecuting  the  war,  his 
who  was  in  New  Orlrans  in  1751.  In  his  determination  that  England  should  not  gain  tbe 
'Synopsis  of  the  History  of  Louisiana,  etc.,*  he  territory,  and  his  wish  to  raise  up  a  rival  to. 
gives  the  following :  England  on  sea  and  land  —  worked  .to  the  eternal 

"Creoles  are  defined  to  be  'the  children  of  advancement   of  the  United   States,  ti  repre* 

Europeans  bom  in  the  colony.'     They,  in  gen-  sentative  institutions,  and  of  the  world's  prog- 

eral,   measure  about  5  feet  6  inches  m  height ;  ress. 

they  are  alt  well  shaped,  and  of  agreeable  figtire ;  The    wilderness    which    Jefferson's    enearies 

they   are  lively,  alert,   and  agile,  and,   notwith-  ridicaled  him   for  buying   comprises  to-d>y,   in 

standing   the    great   heat   of    this    climate,    are  whole    or   part,    chiefly    in   whole,    la   States  — 

laborious.     They   are   bom   with   ambition,   and  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota, 

an  honest  self-esteem.     They  are  endowed  with  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 

a  natural   disposition  for  all  sciences,  arts,  and  Colorado,  Wyoming  and   Montana  —  and  Okla- 

exercises    that    amuse    society.    They    excel    in  homa  and  the  Indian  Territory.     This  region  is 

dancing,  fencing,  hunting,  and  in  horsemanship,  nearly  a  third  of  the  area  of  the  present  United 

Nature   has    favored    th^   with    a   penetrating  States,  and  it  gives  homes  to  almost  a  fifth  of 

and  active  mind,  and  they  are  capable  of  being  its  inhabitants.     Its  population  of  50,000  in  1803 

easily  instructed.     The  lack  of  teachers  renders  had   expanded   to   14,708,616  in   1900,  of  nearly 

tJieir   education    somewhat    incomplete,    and    it  three  times  the  population  of  the  entire  United 

must  be  sai(^   in  all  justice,  that  among   the  States  in  tSoo,  and  in  1904  amounted  to  nearly 

many  qualities  which  they  possess  are  polite-  four  t'mes  the  whole  country's  population  at  the 

ncss,  bravery,  and  benevolence.    They  are  good  time  Washington  was  first  rnaugurated  as  Pres- 

fathers,  good  friends,  and  good  kinsmen.  ident. 

•The    women,   besides   having   the   qualities  The  States  and  Territories  of  the  Purchase 

above  enumerated,  are  agreeable   in   figure  and  produced  264,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  in   1900, 

seldom    deformed.    They   make    good   mothers,  valued  at  $152,000,000  — more  than  half  of  the 

and  are  devoted  to   their  husbands  and  tlieir  wheat    crop     of    the    whol(     United    States; 

children,  and  in  their  marital  relations  seldom  1,013,000,000  bushels  of  com,  or  48  per  cent  of 

are  they  unfaithful.     I  must  also  add  that  tlie  the  country's  product;  38  per  cent  of  the  conn-' 

stranger  arriving  in  this  wild  and  savage  coun-  try's  oats.    The  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley, 

try  will  be  surprised  to  see  in  this  capital,  as  cotton,  hay  and  potatoes  produced  in  this  region 

exists  in  all  countries  of  Europe,  brilliant  assem-  in  1900  brought  j7S5^ooo,ooo,  and  its  farm  ani- 

blies  where    politeness,   amiability   and   gayety  mals  were  valued  at  $825,000,000,  38  per  cent  o( 

reign  supreme.'  those  of  the  whole  country. 

Bi;s5iiRE.  RouEH,  Besides  transferring  the  United  States'  boun- 

OfRcitr  d'Acadimie,  dariea  from  the  Mississippi  ultimately  to  the  Pa- 

Secritmrt  ptrftlual  it  HAthinit  Lauisianais.  eific.  the  Louisiana  annexation  and  its  direct  re- 
sults, the  acquisition  of  Texas,  of  New  Mexic^ 

LoidtiaiM,  District  of.    See  Orleams,  Ter-  of  California  and  of  Oregon,  swung  the  seat  of 

■ITOBY  or.  the   country's   activities    across   the   Al'itghanies 

_,,_,.           _                  ,  into  the  great  valley.    The  geographical  centre 

LonWma  Purchiiae,  TTic,  was  the  pur-  of  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  United  Stales  is  in 
cha»e_  by  the  United  States  from  France  of  the  northern  Kansas,  in  the  heart  of  the  Louisiana 
Province  of  Louisiana,  the  treaty  of  sale  being  Purchase,  and  the  other  pivotal  points  are  travel- 
dated  30  Apnl  1803.  The  price  paid  for  the  ing  rapidly  in  the  same  direction.  The  centre  of 
prcmnce  was  $15,000,000.  Its  area  was  875,000  population,  which  was  a  few  miles  west  of  Haiti- 
square  miles  (almost  as  great  as  that  of  Eng-  ^ore  in  1801,  when  Jefferson  was  first  inaugu- 
land,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales,  France.  Germany,  rated,  was  near  Columbus,  Ind,.  in  1900;  and 
Spam,  the  Netherlands,  Italy  and  Switzerland),  ,he  centre  of  manufactures,  which  was  hurrying 
as  compared  with  820,944  square  miles  m  the  gft^r  it,  was  close  to  Mansfield,  Ohio,  in  the 
original  13  States.  Its  limits  extend  from  the  game  year.  At  the  same  time  the  centre  of  the 
Mississippi  River  on  the  east  (mcluding  the  New  ^^m  production  was  54  miles  southwest  of 
Orleans  district  east  of  the  Mississippi)  to  the  Soringiield,  111.,  and  the  centre  of  the  number 
mam  divide  of  the  Rocky  Mouijtatns  and  to  the  „{  farms  was  no  miles  east  by  south  from  St 
Arkansas,  the  Red  and  the  Sabine  rivers  on  the  Loi,is.  in  Wayne  County,  111.,  not  far  from  the 
west ;  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Cana-  Louisiana  Purchase  border. 

The  results  of  this  transaction  were  to  pre-  Louisiana   Purchase  ExDorition,  The,   or 

vent  forever  the  erection  of  a  hostile  power  on  Universal  Exposition,  held  at   Saint   Louts, 
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Mo,',  in  1904,  optnihg  30  April;  one  of  the  great-  ofteratioii  of  the  leading  athletic  associations  of 
est  (Exhibitions  the  world  has  ever  known;  43  the  world,  condact  a.  pfotratted  series  of  athletic 
St&fes  and  33  foreign  governments  having  ex-  events  lasting  from  14  May  to  24  November,  ai 
hibits.  The  various  States  appropriated  $3,000,-  which  a  long  list  of  splendid  prizes  and  cham- 
000  more  for  this  exposition  than  for  the  Chi-  pionships  will  be  competed  for  in  intercollegiate, 
cago  World's  Fair,  and  the  vast  exhibit  covers  in  terse  hoi  astic  and  international  contests,  em- 
more  ground  than  the  Chicago,  Paris  and  Buf-  bracing  all  sorts  of  games,  feats  and  sport?, 
falo  expositions  combined.  The  Government  Among  these  will  be  the  great  Olympic  games 
Building  is  one  mile  from  the  Grand  Trianon  of  under  the  direction  of  the  International  Olympic 
France,  along  a  stately  boulevard,  between  eight  Committee ;  contests  of  historic  and  worldwide 
of  the  finest  exhibit  palaces  ever  built.  The  interest,  enlisting;  the  world's  most  famous  aih- 
boulevard  is  crossed  by  three  courts;  the  cen-  letes  and  champions.  The  still  exhibits  of  this 
tral  court  is  2,500  feet  long  and  600  wide.  Be-  department  will  include  everything  iliustrative  of 
tween  the  palaces  is  a  mile  of  lagoons  and  can-  physical  culture  and  its  methods ;  gjTDnastic 
als.  The  amusement  street  is  a  mile  long.  The  trophies  and  gymnastic  equipments  for  schools 
Philippines  cover  40  acres.  The  Agricultural  and  associations.  AratMig  otiter  features  are  the 
Palace  is  1,600  feet  long  and  covers  ao  acres.  The  International  Press  Parliament,  the  International 
dome  of  the  Hall  of  Festivals  is  200  feet  high.  Congress  of  Jurists  and  the  World  Congress  of 
In  it  is  the  largest  oi^n  in  the  world,  62  feet  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  the  discussions  of  which 
wide,  40  feet  hLgb,  with  10,000  pipes.  The  in-  the  most  distinguished  professors,  publicises  and 
tramural  railroad  is  nine  miles  long  and  touches  teachers  of  the  world  were  invited.  The  delib- 
every  point  of  interest  in  a  site  two  miles  long  eraCions  illuminate  every  branch  of  art,  science, 
and  CHIC  mile  wide.  In  fact,  the  attractions  at  and  education,  economics,  politics,  philosophy, 
this  exposition  are  so  many  and  varied  and  the  technology,  sociology,  etc.,  involved  in  the  com< 
undertaking  so  enormous  that  no  detailed  de-  prehensive  scope  of  the  exhibits.  Here  will  also 
scription  can  be  given.  A  volume  of  over  200  be  aesembled  the  world's  first  fleet  of  air-shipS 
pages  is  required  for  the  prize  lists  and  regula-  and  flying  machines,  in  competition  for  a  prize 
tions  of  the  Live  Stock  Department  alone.   This  of  $ioci,ooa 

department  includes  eight  groups,  and  there  are  Each  of  the  15  departments  in  the  p«at  ex- 
15  of  these  great  Exhibit  Departments,  includ-  hibition  outgrew  al!  plans  and  anticipation;  and 
ing  141  groups  and  801  classes.  Large  bodies  of  the  result  is  a  much  vaster  display  than  was 
State  commissioners  in  all  the  States,  assisted  thought  possible  even  in  this  advanced  age.  Ad- 
by  local  committees  in  counties  were  engaged  for  ditional  areas  were  necessarily  allotted  to  the 
over  a  year  past  in  collecting  the  best  specimens  great  palaces  of  Art,  of  Liberal  Arts,  of  Maitu- 
that  liberal  prizes  could  call  forth.  All  known  factures.  of  Varied  Industries,  of  Machinery,  of 
governments  co-operated  in  this  work,  each  in-  Electricity,  of  Transportation,  of  Agriculture,  of 
tent  u^on  making  the  best  possible  exhibit.  The  Horticulture,  of  Fish,  Game  and  rorestry,  and 
Exposition  shows  all  the  products,  processes,  in-  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy.  Besides  the  Exposi- 
ventions,  discoveries  and  triumphs  of  art  and  tion  Company's  cash  fund  of  $15,000,000,  there 
industrial  skill,  and  is  a  vast  museum  of  human  has  been  spent  $1,650/100  by  the  United  State? 
progress,  human  efforts,  hopes  and  aspirations.  Government  on  its  own  separate  exhibits;  over 
Besides  broadening  the  scope  of  each  depart-  $6,000,000  by  foreign  governments ;  $6,500,000  by 
ment  so  as  to  include  a  greater  number  of  related  the  several  States  on  their  exhibits,  and  immense 
groups  and  classes,  this  Exposition  was  the  first  sums  by  cfties,  associations',  fraternities,  corpora- 
to  organize  a  distinct  Educational  Deparlment  tions  and  individual  exhibitors, 
and  rank  it  in  the  post;  of  honor  at  the  head  of  During  the  last  50  years  each  of  the  recog- 
the  list'  Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  educator'  niied  Universal  Expositions  has  surpassed  its 
is  given  opportunity  to  compare  intelligefatly  immediate  predecessor.  Each  was  an  epitome  of 
the  educational  systems,  institutions,  methods  the  new  ideas,  new  discoveries,  new  achieve- 
and  work  of  the  'various  European  nations  with  ments  oi  a  new  period  in  the  world's  progress, 
those  of  the  Uhiled  States,  which  include  the  and  as  the  art  ol^organizing  and  equipping  Ex- 
competitive  exhibits  of  the  public  schools  of  positions  progressed,  and  the  world's  apprecia- 
all  the  States  and  cities.  In  the  Social  Economy  tioij  of  their  value  increased,  larger  endowments 
Department  is  exhibited  the  most  complete  and  were  obtained  for  them,  and  choicer  and  more 
thorough  illustration  of  the  new  Science  of  comprehensive  exhibits  became  available  from 
Humanity  yet  attempted,  embracing  all  the  enor-  all  ^rts  of  the  worW.  Governments,  scientific 
mous  advances  in  the  past  ten  years  along  this  societies  and  art  organisations  were  everywhere 
line  by  every  government  arid  city  of  Europe  accnmulating  finer  specimens  in  th«ir  m^iseums. 
and  America;  showing  state  regulations  of  in-  and  becoming  prepared  to  make  better  and  bel- 
dusiry  and  labcr,  industrial  organization  of_  ter  contributions  to  the  treasures  of  a,  World's 
workers,  methods  of  industrial  remuneration, '  Fair  exhibit,  thus  greatly  widening  the  Exposi- 
co-operative  institutions,  the  housing  of  the  tion's  .choice  of  articles.  By  this  natural  process 
working  classes;  liquor  regulations  and  general  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  came  into 
betterment  movements.  Independent  of  this  de-  possession  of  better  opportunities  and  advan- 
partment,  but  related  to  it  as  an  'outside  exhibit*  tages,  and  tar  ampler  resources  than  any  oi 
there  is  a  great  "Model  City"  in  which  the  lead-  its  predecessors.  In  every  field  of  iroprovement, 
ing  cities  of  Europe  and  America  have  displays  social,  industrial,  or  intellectual,  it  gathered  the 
illustrating  their  municipal  ulilitiesj  economies  priceless  products  of  the  prolific  seeds  its  jirede- 
and  betterments — displays  full  of  interest  and  cessors  planted.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
edification  for  the  urban  taxpayers  and  home,  of  ex.posttions,  foreign  governments  actively 
owners  of  America.  The  Physical  Culture  De-  helped  to  collect  for  the  exhibition  the  finest  pro- 
— Ttment,  equipped  with  a  gymnasium  and  ath-  ductions  of  every  clime,  and  the  most  excellent 
'ic  field,  race  track  and  an  immense  amjihilliea-  achievements  of  mankind,  in  arts  and  crafts  and 
;,  and  aided  by  the  counsels  and  active  co-  in  alt  lines  of  social  improvement.      The  ar- 
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rangenMnt  of  exhibit  plana  and  the  preparations  Southern  shore  of  the  river,  on  the  Louisville  ft 

were  under  the  direction  of  first  honor  graduates  Nashville,  the  Southern,  the  Chesapeake  Si  Ohio, 

in  Exposition  science— men  identified  with  Ex-  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern,  the  Penn- 

position  work  at  home  and  abroad  for  the  last  sylvania,  and  other  railroads. 
30  years,     The  knowledge  and  inspiration  dif-         Falls  of  the  Ohio. — The  falls  of  the  Ohio 

fused  abroad  from  every  great  exposition  have  River  are  caused  by  a  ledge  of  Devotiian  rocks, 

simulated   and   guided   men    to   so   many   new  rich    in    corals   and    other    fossils,    which    were 


discoveries  and  the  invention  of  so  many  new  lifted  from  the  bottom  of  the  Silui „_,  ... 

industrial  utilities,  to   say  nothing  of  what  has  which  they  were  formed,  and  left  here  thousands 

been  done  for  the  elevation  of  public  ideals  in  of    feet    above    tlieir    place    of    formation.    In 

morals  and  matters   of  taste,  that  the  world  is  ancient   geological   limes   this   wall   of   rock,   in 

now,  more  than  ever  before,  sensible  of  its  In-  the  form  of  an  anticlinal  axis,  dammed  up  the 

debtedness  to  their  unique  educative  influence,  water  25  feet  and  formed  a  lake  a  mile  wide 

Instead  of  bemg  the  last  the  Exposition  of  Saint  and   several   miles   in  length,  above  the    dam, 

Louis  will  merely  fix  the   higher  standard  and  while  the   water   below  rushed  down  the  other 

afford  the  better  model  for  other  Universal  Ex-  gide  of  the  axis   at  the  rate  of  a  dozen  miles  an 

positions  that  will  follow  in  succeeding  decades,  hour,  until  it  was  lost  in  3  seething  whirlpool 

so  long  as  the  Promethean  spirit  impels  men  to  y^lo^.    When  the  river  was  low,  it  was  dan- 

ranniate   the    gods    as   benefactors   of   mankind,  gcrous  to  attempt  to  conduct  a  boat  over  these 

The  periodic  market  "fairs*  of  earlier  centuries  i^x&  tut   when   it  was  high,  on  account  of  the 

were  the  natural  outgrow  h  of  economic  condi-  narrowness  of  the  stream  below  and  its  width 

OCTis   under  a  ruder  civilization  and  a  cruder  ;„  ^he  lake  above,  the  excess  of  water  filled  the 

mdustnai  development     Such  "fairs'  still  sur-  ^r^ower  stream  below  to  a  level  with  the  wider 

vivc  under  similar  conditions  in  several  countries  oae  above  and  vessels  passed  over  the  falls  as 

md  some  have  nsen  to  great  imporUnce  as  pro-  jf  (^ey  had  not  been  there.     In  1830  a  canal  two 

^^"a^  '"'**''■  r^'  «<1''='""°K  civilization  with  niiles  long  was  finished  around  the  fails,  on  the 

iM    modern   appliances   and    modem    industrial  Kentuck/side,  and  on  the  5th  day  of  December 

°fS"'^»"'"  ^ «   'superseded    the    market    fair  j^e   steainboat    Uncas   passed   through   it     The 

with    better   traffic    facilities,,  their   other   social  ^^  ^^,  ^i„^  ^e^^  ^,^      ^  and  improved  so 

milit.es  have  been  preserved  in  competitive  exhi-  ^^  („  ^.^^  ^^  ^„t,  j,f  ^^  j^      „  ^^^j^  ,„d 

Wions^ffenng  prues  for  the  best  productions,  j^  ^^  ^^   ;„       ;        „,,„   t^^  falls   in   low 

The  noted  effect,  of  these  local  competitive  exhi-  ^^^^^   '^hen  the  river  is  high,  boats  go  over 

^^       ?    wf  "^  emulation  and  directing  at-  the  falls  and  do  not  have  to  use  the  canal. 
T^^L«.-^%nr^?fft   ^*^     M^/'"   standards  ^ite   of  LouisvilU.~'n,e  natural   beauty   of 

1.^  Xh  .V,^  Il.l,  W=.li^n^-'    "t'  ^^T-'  t»>«  £»"=  °f  the  Ohio  was  such  that  they  ciuld 

'^?"^"*'5*'_.*'^f  ^'^"A  N«P°l^on  maugurated.  m  ...h,^  r..,  .„  .,^.^„  j^e  attention  of  the  intelli- 


hardly  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  intelli- 

of  which  h.,  gi.en  m  th.  consunll,  progreSni  e."'"i,i".''"iJ°±,'J  J'.''Sh,'1;'°„„V?^ 

serii.  of  World'.  F.in  that  h»ve  stiiiulatrf  .nJ  '"'S*.!'""'  " .""?  ""!,  """"  !'  "jTi.    i"" 

riided  the  genins.,  of  all  „atiotis  thro.gh  th°  ""i,""  ""i"  '?.'  ■"''«V'°"°''  ■"''  ?'  ''T 

last  fivt  decJdts  of  ih.  iQth  cntury.  sytmoorB,   mi   cottonwood.,   growing  dowi.   to 

DAViti  R    F>)  NriK  ^^  ™='**^  *   **'B''   '^^   t*"^""   shadows   mto   the 

-       .  .'         _.         „  .                      /  .      .     ,  vatcd   lands,   and   imaged   another   forest   there. 

LouiMana  State   University  ml  Agrwul-  Crystal  ponds  scattered  through  the  forest  and 

tural  and  Mechanical  CoUege,  a  Statt  educa-  verdant  islands  in  the  river  added  beauty  and 

tional  institution  at  Baton  Bouge,  i^.    In  i8s5  variety  to  the  landscape.    When  Capt.  Thomai 

a  S^te  school  was  founded  und*r  tne  name  of  Hutchim,   of   the    British    Engineers,   saw   the 

the  Statp  Seminary  of  Learnmg,  and  was  opened  fatls  in   1766  he  was  so  delighted  with   theif 

in    i860   with    W.   T.    Sherman    (Uter    General  uatural  beauty  that  he  drew  a  picture  of  them 

bhennan)     as    superintendent.     In     1861-5    the.  „hich  appeared  in  his   'Topographical   Descrip- 

school  was  suspended  on  account  of  the  war.     In  ,ion  of  Virginia,'   published  at  London  in  I7?8 

1874  an.agricnltural  college  -was  established  and  n  was  a  very  pretty  picture  then,  is  now,  ant 

temporarily  located  at  New  Orleans;  in  1877  it  always  will  be. 

was  merged  with  the  college  at  Baton  Rouge  and-  ■  />(„„  of  Louisville.^Jiic  plan  of  Louisvillt 

the  university  chartered  under  its  present  name,  as  originally  laid  out  by  John  Corbly,  in  tht 

file  coursts  offered  are  the  Latin- scientific,  Ut-  gp^jng  of  1779,  consisted  of  one  range  of  streets 

erary,  general  science,  mechanical  and  cml  engi-  parallel   ^-n^^  the  river  and  another  range  cut- 

neerinfc  agriculture,  and  commerce ;  in  the  agri-  ,„,»  them  at  right  angles.    Th;  streets  parallel 

cultural  department  a  special  course  of  s  years  is  ^^itTi  the  river  and  running  east  and  west  bore 

given   on,    the   cultivation   and  manufacture   of  ^gr^es  such  as  Water,  Main.  Market,  and  Jef- 

sugar      There     are    three    experiment^  sUOons  fj^son,  while  the  cross  streets  were  known  by 

connected  with  the  University  one  at  New  Or-  n„n,i„rs,  such  as  One,  Two.  Three,  etc.    This 

leans,  one  at  Baton  Rouge,  and  the  third  at  Cal-  -i^^  ^^^  adhered  to  until  additions  to  the  orig- 

houn.    Military  drill  IS  also  a  part  of  the  cur-  f„3,   boundary  made  it  necessary  or  gave  an 

riculum.     In   1910.  the  total  income,  including  ^^^^   f^r  laying  out  new  streets  differently. 

State  and  Federal  appropriations,  amounted  .0  ,„  ,^^,  ^f  j^^  Additions  ,fhe  streets  now  run 

fff'f^*     I  -^     ,       tA^'"?.7"i-^'°^f"°'  in  all  directions.    Broadway  as  originally  laid 

fe  *;i",  ™                  ■  ^'  ^""^  "'*  ''^'"'^  ""°"  o-rt.  i=  '»>  f««  '^ide;  Main,  Market,  and  Jeffer- 

bered  23,000  volumes.     _  ,„,;;  „^t,  ^^  f^^    3„'j  j^^  '^^t,^,  ^t";^^,^  iijh  ^ 

Looimlle,  lools  vil  or  loo-f-vll.  Ky..  the  few  unimportant  exceptions  60  feel  in  width. 

capital  of  the  County  ot  Jefferson,  and  the  prin-  In  1813  the  paving  of  streets  began.    Previous 

opal  city  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  is  situated  to  this  time  they  were  miid  holes  in  winter  and 

opposite  to  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  River,  on  the  dirt-piles  in  summer.    That  part  ot  Main  Street 
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from  Third  to  Sixth  waa  paved  after  the  Mc-         BusiHttt-hotua.—Tht    few   rvAe   dwellkici 

Adam  style.    There   are  now   in   the  city    176  were    promptly    (ollowed    by    buainesa    hoiuet 

miles  of  streets  and  as  many  miles  of  alleys  equally    rude  if  indeed   the  cabin  used    for  a 

paved   with   vitrified   brick,   asphalt,  granite,   or  dwelling  was  not  at  the  same  time  used  for  a 

Ixjulders,  and  a  few  with  broken  stone  after  the  sht^  or  manufactory.    Michael  Humble  so  soon 

McAdara  fashion,  as  the  town  was  laid  out  erected  a  cabin  near 

Original  Area  of  Louisville. —  The  original  the  fort  at  Main  and  Twelfth  streets  in  which 

tract  of  land  given  to  Louisville  for  a  site  by  he  made  and  mended  guns  and  wrought  otrt  of 

the    Legislature    of    Virginia    contained    1^000  metal  the  few  things  tiiat  were  used.    Joseph 

acres.    The    lard    cost    the    State    of    Virginia  Cyrus  had  next  to  him  3  shop  in  which  he  made 

nothing   because   it    was   confiscated    from    Dr.  spinning-wheels  and  looms  and  everything  that 

John  Connolly,  an  adherent  of  the  British  dur-  was    carved    out    of   wood.    George    Vensonier 

jng  the  War  of  Independence.    The  Legislature  followed  next  with  a  tailor's  shop  and  Henry 

simply  took  the  land  from   Connolly  and  gave  Duncan   with    a   hat-shop.    A   little   further   up 

it  to  Louisville.    The  city  has  since  added  many  town  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets,  Daniel 

other  tracts  of  land  to  the  original   until   its  Brodhead  had  a  store  in  which  every  kind  of 

eKtemal    boundary   now    embraces   jo'A    square  article   used   in   the  community   was   sold    over 

miles  or  13,120  acres.    In  other  words,  Louis-  the   same  board  counter.    These  were  humble 

ville,  in  a  century  and  a  quarter,  has  increased  beginnings  at  manufacturing  but  they  contimied 

her  original  landed  estate  thirteen  fold.  to  increase  until  now,  according  to  the    igop 

Dwelling-housts. —  The  first  dweiiing-houses  census  we  have  in  Louisville  903  manufactur- 
buiit  in  Ij^nisville  were  16  by  20  log  cabins  with  ing  estabiishments  which  invest  every  year  in 
board  roof  and  puncheon  fioor  where  there  was  raw  material  $54,128,000  and  turn  out  manufac- 
any  floor  at  all,  but  in  many  instances  the  native  tured  articles  valued  at  $101,284,000.  Our  pio- 
earth  was  the  floor.  The  inmiture  was  as  plain  neers  who  were  used  to  log-cabins  for  all  pur- 
as  the  houses  and  consisted  principally  of  three-  poses  could  not  conceive  of  the  necessity  of 
legged  stools  a  bed  set  on  forks,  a  puncheon  the  modern  establishments  if  they  were  to  behold 
table  and  a  few  pewter  or  wooden  spoons  and  them  now  in  use,  built  of  stone  or  brick,  some 
plates.  The  rifle  and  scalp ing-knife  were  in  covering  whole  squares  and  others  ribbed  with 
every  cabin  and  were  the  most  costly  and  useful  steel  ascending  into  the  clouds.  The  public 
articles  of  the  household.  'Squire  Boone  to  buildings  of  the  city  have  proportionately  in- 
gratify  his  own  pride  and  improve  the  architec-  creased  in  dimension  and  style  until  they  have 
ture  of  the  town,  secured  some  boards  from  a  become  real  ornaments.  The  court-house  with 
flat-boat  which  had  brought  immigrants,  and  its  severe  classic  features,  the  city  hall  in  its 
built  what  he  thought  was  a  model  house.  The  Gothic  outlines,  the  custom-house  in  its  blended 
boards  when  used  were  water-soaked  and  when  styles  of  architecture,  the  sky-scrapers  at  the 
the  moisture  was  dispelled  by  the  sun  the  boards  corner  of  Fourth  and  Main,  and  Main  and  Mar- 
warped  and  twisted  and  sprang  and  turned  in  kct,  some  of  the  great  tobacco  warehouses  on 
every  direction.  The  house  looked  more  like  an  Main  street,  and  many  of  the  manufacturing 
angry  porcupine  than  anything  else  and  Boone  establishments  and  stores  in  different  parts  of 
was  so  disgusted  with  it  that  he  left  the  town  the  city  are  fine  specimens  of  architecture 
and  built  a  log  fort  near  where  Shelbyville  now  adapted  to  the  wants  of  business.  The  Gait 
stands.  Capt.  JanMS  Patton,  more  practical  House  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  First  is  one 
than  Boone,  found  on  his  lot  a  huge  sycamore  of  the  finest  hotels  in  the  country  and  a  new 
that  was  hollow  at  the  root  and  had  an  inside  hostelry  is  being  erected  on  Fonrth  Street  whid) 
diameter  of  12  feet.  He  utilised  this  hollow  will  ascend  high  into  the  air,  and  meet  every 
of  the  tree  by  building  a  log  cabin  against  it  and  want  of  the  guest.  A  new  jail  is  going  up  on 
using  it  as  a  second  room.  The  exataple  of  the  site  of  one  of  the  early  churches  which  will 
neither  of  these  builders  was  followed  by  others  not  only  rob  the  prison  of  some  of  its  horrors 
but  that  of  Michael  La  Cassange  was.  La  Gas-  but  will  be  an  ornament  to  the  city.  The  great 
sange  was  a  Frenchman  who  secured  the  lot  eie-  department    stores    of    Lewis,    and    Kaufman 


lending  from  Fifth  to  Bullitt  Streets  on  the  Straus,  and  the  New  York  Store,  by  furnishing 
orth  side  of  Main.  Here  be  erected  a  cottage  the  purchasers  with'  every  want  have  revived 
1  the  style  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  was  the  only    the  fashion  of  pioneer  times  when  every  article 


building  pretending  to  any  architecture  that  had  which  was  for  sale  was  sold  under  tne  same 

been  erected  up  to  that  time.    The  cottage  was  roof  and  made  shopping  a  delight  rather  than 

very  showy  and  was  the  admiratiofi  of  every-  a  burden.    The  building  of  the  American  Na- 

body  and  waa  especially  liked  for  the  large  lot  tional  Bank  on  the  comer  of  Third  and  Main 

around  it  with  its  original  forest  trees,  its  shnU>-  and  that  of  the  Louisville  Trust  Company  at 

bery,   its  flowers,   and  its  blue-grass,  which   La  Fifth   and   Marlcet  are  palatial  business  houses 

Cassange  was  careful  to  keep  in  the  best  order,  well  suited  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 

The  example  of  La  Cassange  was  followed  by  erected  as  well  as  ornaments  to  the  city.     It  is 

others  who  soon  began  to  build  their  dwelling-  possible  that  in  the  near  future  a  business  estab- 

houses    on    large    lots.     The    fashion    has    been  iishment  will  be  erected  on  the  southwest  comer 

kept  up  to  our  own  times  and  it  is  rare  to  see  of  Fourth  and  Jefferson   that  will  et^ual  if  it 

a   dwelling-house   of  any   pretensions   in  Louis-  does  not  surpass  any  yet  bnilt  in  the  city. 
ville  without  vacant  ground  around  it,  adorned  Education. —  Louisville     as     an     educational 

with  blue-grass  and  flowers  and  shrubbery  and  centre  is  surpassed  by  but  few  cities.    The  Uni- 

trees.    On  a   summer's   day  one  can,   in  some  versify  of  Louisville  with  its  law  and  medical 

parts  of  the  city  walk  for  squares  beneath  the  departments,  the  Female  High  School,  the  Male 

shade  trees  without  the  rays  of  the  sun  ever  High  School,  the  Manual  Training  School  and 

reaching  him.     Louisville  is  to-day  distinguished  the    Normal    School,    which    are    colleges   of   a 

for  no  one  thing  more  than   for  the  handsome  high  order,  the  70  ward  schools  where  childrea 

and  comfortable  dwelling-houses  of  her  citizens,  are  trained  free  of  cost  for  the  tii^er  d«put- 
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■lents;  the  9  medical  colleges,  the  2  theolt^cal  amount.  We  must  also  deduct  3^  per  cent 
Mmioaries,  the  10  muaiial  societies,  the  35  allowed  for  prompt  pajrment  of  taxes.  At  the 
Catholic  institutions  and  the  9  edueatiDnsl  asio-  rate  of  $1.86  tax,  the  sum  of  $2,279,960  is  raised 
tiatioiis  in  some  of  which  the  sciences  are  taught,  from  the  balance,  to  be  expended  by  the  city 
all  together  offer  advantages  to  students  in  dnrioc  the  year.  This  amount  is  distributed 
almost  every  branch  of  knowle<tee.  The  Male  through  the  different  departments  of  the  city  so 
High  Scho<M,  the  Female  High  School,  the  Nor-  as  to  provide  for  every  liability  and  at  the  end 
mal  School  and  the  Manual  Training  School,  of  the  year  balances  are  generally  left  in  differ- 
like  the  ward  schools,  are  free  institutions  en-  ent  departments  which  are  again  distributed. 
tirely  supported  b;  the  city.  Largest   Industries. —  Six  of   the   largest  in- 

CharitiAle  Institutions. —  Hospitals,  asylums  dustries  are  whiskey,  tobacco,  cement,  wagons, 

and  homes  are  almost  as  numerous  in  Louisville  plows,  and  leather.    More  Bourbon  whiskey  is 

as     schools.     The     Children's     Free     Hospital,  made   in   the    Fifth    District    of   Kentucky   and 

where   afflicted   little  ones  are   cared    for,  the  handled  in  Louisville  than  in  any  other  locality. 

Kentudiy    Institute   for   the   Blind,   where  the  The  same  may  be  said  of  leaf  tobacco,  and  espe- 

sightless  are  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  51  cially    Burley    leaf.    Louisville    is    the    lai^t 

other  institutions  maintained  for  different  pur-  market  in  the  world  for  both  of  thera.    The 

poses  are  prepared  to  meet  almost  every  form  quantity  of  hydraulic  cement,  and  plows   and 

of  infirmity.  wagons  and  leather  made  here  is  also  enonnous. 

Churches. —  There  are  a^  churches  in  Louis-  The  Board  of  Trade  gives  the  following  figures 

ville,  in  which  quite  a  variety  of  religions  are  for  15  leading  articles: 

cherished.     The  principal  denominations  are  the  ji_ri-nih]_j   imiileiiientB rounda  iooddmm 

Baptists,     the     Methodists,     the     PresWterians,  Boou  ud  iliHs  —  Dun '.'.'.'.'.'.'.".'.     'ii/ooo 

the  Christians,  the  Episcopaliaos,  the  Catholics,  Dry   Good*  and   Notions  —  maa    C^iloo* 

and   the   Lutherans,   but   there   arc   also   Unita-  pour  —  larreli 7ro,oo» 

riana.    Evangelists,   Jews,   and   those  who   call  H^S^^r^'^    •■"".'.".".".■■.■.■.■.■.V.;':".^'''S8?'^ 

themselves    Non- Sectarians,   Scientists,    Seventh  Fine    L«tlwr  —  paundi'V.V.V.'IX!*.'.'.'. '.'.'.'. '.!ii,s(w!wh 

Day   Adventists,    Social    Settlements,    Spiritual-  SaddJety  — ptclaje*    ajs,cKw 

ists,     Swedenborgians,    United    Brethren     and  IJ^™"!,^'""  "*"""«'-'*'"'* tPU^'I^ 

TheosophistS.        Some  of     the  houses    01  wor-  Manufictared     Tobacco pound*'.'.. .'.....'..'. 53!«»,ooa 

ship  like  the  Cathedral  of  the  Assumption,  the  White  Lead  ud  Piiau  —  pound* 17,500,00V 

Warren    Memorial,   the   Third   Avenue   Baptist  ,f!^i°'~?°™'|'    ■ 3S.9oo,ooo 

and  the  Fourth  Street  Christian,  are  fine  spcci-  Jiil^ii^'^o^^poiii":::::::::::::;::::.!,^!^ 

mens    of  ecclesiastical  architecture   and   capable 

ol  seating  large  congregalicois.  Wattr. —  The  city  owns  the  works  which  sup- 

Bcutki,—  There   are    14  banks   and   banking  ply  the  citizens  with  water.    Tbey  are  valued 

institutions  in  Louisville  with  a  combined  cap-  at  $7,ooo,oc»,  and  a  filter  is  now  being  added  to 

ital  of  more  than  $7,000,000  and  a  surplus  of  the  plant  which,  if  successful  in  separating  the 

half  as  much  more.    If  the  four  trust  companies  nuid  and  slime  from  the  water,  will  make  the 

and  the  two  title  cranpanies  which  necessarily  do  works   cost  much  more  and  be  proportionately 

a  good  deal  of  banking  business  are  added  to  the  more  valuable.    The  water  is  sold  to  citizens 

banks  the  capital  and  surplus  of  all  combined  at  a  price  much  lower  than  they  could  obtain  it 

will    exceed  $13,000,000.    The   clearing  of  the  in  Bn;r  other  way. 

banks  for  the  year  1909  were  $633,898,400.  The  Light. — The  dtieens  have  choice  of  three 
largest  day's  clearing  in  1903  (Jan.  3d)  amounted  kinds  of  light  furnbhed  hy  different  companies: 
to  $2,867,000  and  the  whole  month  of  Jan-  tbue  are  electricity,  artificial  and  natural  gas. 
nary  showed  the  sura  of  $5o,7o6r(3i.  Althou^  If  they  don't  like  either  of  thwn  they  can  go 
the  banking  capital  of  the  city  cannot  be  said  hack  to  the  candles  and  lamps  of  ^ir  ancestors 
to  be  large  the  manner  in  which  it  is  managed  and  do  as  they  did  before  gas  or  dectric  light 
makes  money  almost  always  abundant.  It  is  was  invented.  Natural  gas  is  also  much  used 
seldom  (hat  there  is  a  stringency  in  the  money  for  heat  on  account  of  its  cleanliness  and  con- 
market  here^  which  continues  long  or  really  venieoce. 
amounts  to  inconvenience.  Street  Railways. —  Street   railways  on  which 

F*noncts.-~  The   finances   of    Louisville   will  cars  run  by  electricity  ramify  every  part  of  the 

cunparc  favorably  with  those  of  any  other  mu-  city  and  extend  into  the  suburbs  and  to  distant 

nicipality    in    our   country.    According   to    the  neighboring  towns.    No   one  need  walk  more 

last  published  report  of  the  assessor  the  assets  than  a  square  in  any  important  part  of  the  city 

of  the   city  amounted  to   $i7,443,S53  and  the  unless  he  or  she  prefers  to  do  sa    The  fare 

liabilities  to  $8^6,129.    If  the  liabilities  there-  is  only  s  cents  for  the  longest  distance  in  the 

fore  are  deducted  from  the  assets,  a  balance  of  city. 

$8,616,^  will  remain  in  favor  of  the  city.  Any  Steamboats. —  Steamboats  with  headquarters 
bond*  issued  by  the  city,  are  therefore  what  is  at  Louisville,  in  spite  of  the  interference  of  rail- 
known  a*  ^It-edge,  for  if  the  city  should  fail  roads,  are  yet  seen  upon  the  Ohio  and  other 
to  pay  the  interest  or  the  principal  its  property  Western  waters,  and  afford  the  cheapest  rates 
can  be  sold  for  the  payment.  The  city,  more-  of  freight  There  are  not,  however,  so  many 
over,  besides  owning  this  large  amount  of  pcop-  floating  palaces  upon  the  Western  rivers  as 
ertjT  m  its  own  name  has  an  income  from  taxes  there  were  before  railroads  came  into  use, 
sufficient  to  meet  all  of  its  fixed  liabilities  and  but  there  are  yet  a  few  which  prevent  the  Ohio 
cprretit  obligations.  The  property  within  the  and  its  glories  of  old  from  being  forgotten, 
chy  limits  owned  by  individuals  was  assessed  Board  of  Trade  and  Commerdai  Clui.— 
in  1910  at  $165,000,000.  The  charter  only  There  is  a  Board  of  Trade  which  keeps  an  eye 
allows  95  per  cent  of  this  amount  to  be  consid-  on  the  interests  of  Louisville,  and  a  Commercial 
ered  in  providing  for  current  expenditures  so  Qub  which  helps  in  the  work.  Any  enterprise 
that   i6fioofloo    must    be    deducted    from    this  which  looks  to  the  interests  of  the  city  csn  be 
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brought  before  either  or  both  of  these  aasocia-  Clubs. —  There   are   more   than   50   dubs    in 

tions  and  secure  reo^aition  and  help  if  deemed  Louisville,  either  partaking  of  a  literary,  scien- 

worthy.    Both  of  them  have  done  valuable  work  tific,  social,  political,  or  some  odier  character, 

in  behalf  of  the  city.  Of  these,  the  best  known  as  a  social  organiza- 

Newspapers.— There    are    five    daily    newa-  tion   is  the   Pendennis  Club.    The  Plison  Club, 

papers,  three  issued  mornings  and  two  evening;,  besides   being   social   in   its   organization,   Is   an 

Many  weekly,  semi-weekly,  monthly,  and  period-  historic  and  literary  association  which,  since  its 

ical  sheets  are  also  issued.     The  Courier-Journal  beginning  in   1884,   has  published  a  book  every 

and  Herald  appear  mornings  and  the  Times  and  year  made  up  of  the   original   researches  of  its 

Post  evenings.  members  into  different  branches  of  knowledge. 

Libraries. —  The   only    public    library   in    the  It  has   now  published   19  volumes,  and  its  20th 

city  is  the  Louisville  Public  Library,  successor  volume  is  ready  for  the  printer. 

to  the  Polytechnic  Library,  which  was  in  turn  Parks.~The  parks  of  Louisville  have  only 

successor   to   the    Public   Library   of   Kentucky,  been   established   in   recent   years.     The  prc.wnt 

It  is  located  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  fine  build-  system   was  organized   in   1891.  and   lands  pur- 

ing  erected   by  it  on  Fourth   Street  and  rented  chased  for  an  eastern,  a  southern,  and  a  western 

to  Kaufman   &   Straus.     It  has   some  50,000  or  park.    There  was  no  use  for  a  northern  park,  as 

more   volumes   on   its   shelves,   and   is   probably  the  river  was  on  that  side.     The  western,  known 

arranging   at   this   time   lo   consolidate    with   a  as  Shawnee  Park,  consist.^  of  comparatively  level 

new    library    which    is    to    be   established    with  land  and  embraces  170  acres ;  the  eastern,  named 

money    donated    by    Andrew    Carnegie.     Ample  Cherokee   Park,  has  341   acres  of  gently  rolling 

grounds  have  been  secured  on  Third  and  Fourth  land  cut  into  picturesque  ravines  by   Beargrass 

streets  where  a  suitable  building  is  to  be  erected  Creek;  and  the  southern,  called  Iroquois   I^rk, 

to  bouse  the  books  of  the  two  institutions.     The  contains    718    acres    of    land,    partly   level    but 

Southern    Baptist   Theological    Seminary   has   a  mostly  hilly,  with  some  of  its  eminences  nearly 

valuable    library    al   the    corner    of    Sixth    and  300  feet  into  the  air.    The  park  commissioners 

Broadway,  and  there  are  several  other  smaller  have   recently   purchased   of   the   Dupont   estate 

collections   which   have   something  of   a   public  18  acres  known   as  Central  Park,  which,  added 

character.    There  are  also  several  large  libraries  to  Baxter  and  Boone  squares,  will  enlarge  the 

in  the  city  which  belong  to  private  citizens,  and  intramural   part   of    the    system    and    meet    the 

one  of  these,  which  has  upon  its  shelves  some  wants  of  those  who  cannot  enjoy  the  snhnrban 

50,000  volumes,  is  probably  the  largest  private  parks.    The  parks  were  named  after  the  three 

collection  in  the  country.  Indian  tribes  who  once  asserted  ownership  over 

Sewers. —  The  sewerage  system  of  Louisville  the  land. 

is  extensive,  but  it  is  undergoing  a  needed  en-  Health.— -Na  city  in  our  country  enjoys  bet- 

largement.     The   early   engineers   were   disposed  ter  health   than   Louisville.    The   last   report   of 

to  do  all  the  draining  of  the  city  toward  "Paddy's  the   Health   Office   shows   the   death   rate   to   be 

Run,'  a  probable  survivor  of  the  Ohio  when  its  only  16  to  the  1,000,  and  this  has  been  the  aver- 

channel  was  farther  to  the  south.    This  system,  age   for   many   years.    Louisville   was   once   an 

however,   had   to   he   abandoned   when   it  was  unhealthy  city,  when  the  dense  forest  was  first 

found  that  Paddy's  Run  would  itself  have  to  be  cleared  away  and  the  tays  of  the  sun  admitted 

drained  as  the  city  enlarged.    The  present  sew-  to  the  many  ponds  laden  with  decaying  vege- 

erage  system  has  more  than  100  mites  and  termi-  table  matter,  but  all  these  feeders  of  disease  have 

nates  in  the  Ohio  River,  where  it  should  have  long   since    been    removed,    and    Louisville   has 

gone  at  first.  become  an  exceptionally  heahhy  city. 

Fires. —  The  fire  department  of  the  city,  un-  History. —  In  1773  Dr.  John  Connolly  located 

der  a  chief,  several  assistants,  and  347  firemen,  afloo  acres  of  lard,   to   which    he   was   entitled 

has    17    steam-engines,    three    chemical    engines,  for  military   service   in  the   French   and   Indian 

and  ill  the  necessary  accompaniments  of  water-  war,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ohio  River,  im- 

towers,  hooks   and   ladders,   etc.     It  is   kept   op  mediately    opposite    the    Fails.    This    land    was 

at  air  annual    expense    to  the    city   of   about  surveyed  for  him  by  Capt.  Thomas  Bullitt,  and 

$300,000,   or  at   about  $1,215   for  each  one  em-  on  10  Dec.  1773  Lord  Dunmore  executed  a  deed 

ployed,  to  him  for  it,     Connolly  then  conveyed  to  Col. 

PoUce. —  The  police  force  of  the  city  consists  John  Campbell  one  half  of  this  land,  and  the  two 

of  329  men,  at  an  annual  coat  of  about  $300,000,  undertook   to   establish   a   town   thereon,   which 

or  about  ?i,aoo  for  each  one  employed.     They  Bullitt  had  laid  out  in  the  original  survey.     In 

are    arranged    after    somewhat    of    3    military  1774   they   advertised   lota    for   sale,   but   Indian 

grading,  and  consist  of  one  chief  with  the  rank  disturbances  arose  and  no  one  came  to  buy  the 

of'colcnd,  I   assistant  with  the  rank  of  major,  lots.    To  the  Indian  troubles  difficulties  between 

6  captains,  10  lieutenants,  10  sergeants,  16  cor-  Great   Britain  and   ber  colonies  succeeded,  and 

porais,   r  chief  of  detectives,   11   detectives,   i  increased  until  actual  war  was  on  between  them. 

special     detective,     10    district    detectives,     16  Connolly,  as  an  adherent  of  England,  was  ar- 

mounted  men,  13  station -keepers,  10  waRoners,  rested  by  the  patriots  and  thrown  into  prison. 

313   patrolmen,   and    i.  secretary.    The   military  and    Campbell    fell    into    the    hands    of   hostile 

character    of    the    organization    possibly    comes  Indians  on  his  way  from  the  Falls  to  Fort  Pitt. 

from   the   ascertained   fact   that   policemen   have  Under  such  adverse  conditions,  with  both  pro- 

a  good   deal   of  fighting  to  do  if  they  perform  prietors    in    prison,   the   projected   town   at   the 

their  duty.  Falls  came  to  an  end.  and  wa?  probably  for- 

Amusenunts. —  Theatres  are  plentiful  enough  gotten  by  all  except  the  unfortunate  projectors, 

in  Louisville  to  afford  every  citizen  an  oppor-  In   the  spring  of  1778,  while  Gen.   George 

tnnity    of    enjoying    an    evening's    amusement.  Rogers  Clark  was  floating  down  the  Ohio  with 

There  are  six  of  them,  known  by  the  following  his  boats  loaded  with  soldiers   for  the  conquest 

names :    Avenue,    Buckingham,    Hopkins.    Mc-  of  the   Illinois    counliy,   he   felt  the   necessity 

Cauley's,  Music  Hall,  and  New  Masonic,  of  some  safe  place  in  which  he  could  discipline 
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._    When  be'  reached  an  island  emploi'ed  John  CorUy,  a  surveyor,  to  lay  it  out 

t  the  midst  of  the  Falls,  aiterward  known  as  and  make  a  map  of  it    The  plan  of  the  town, 

Cora  Island,  and  saw  the  rapid  waters  dashing  as  mapped  out  by  Corbly,  consisted  of  nothing 

around  it,  he   concluded  that  was  the  place-  he  but  one  street   running  along  the  bank  of  the 

wanted,   and    that   no   deserter   could   tnake  hU  river   and    12   cross-streets   cutting    it   at    right 

escape  from  this  island.    Henoe.he  landed  on  angles.    The  numbering  ol  the  lots  on  Corbly's 

(his   island,   on  27   May   1778,  'and   immediately  map   can   be   likened   to   nothing   but   a   puzzle 

-went  to  work  to  eren  cabins  for  some  20  fam-  of  the  most  exasperating  and   unsolvable   kind, 

ilics  of  emigrants  who  came  on  bis  boats,  and  The   numbering   is   not   consecutive    and   could 

a  block-house  for  his  soldiers  smd  supplies.    He  not  have  been  a  reliable  guide  to  tlie  owners  or 

was  opposed  to  these  families  coming  on  his  anyone  else. 

boats,  bnt  was  glad  they  had  come,  as  he  could  On  the  first  day  of  May,  1870,  the  legislature 

leave  the  supplies  he  could  not  take  with  him  of  Virginia^  in  response  to  a  petition  of  tliose 

in  their  care  on  the  island  and  thus  take  with  who  had  laid  out  the  town,  confirmed  their  act 

him  every  soldier.    At  the  end  of  a  month  he  and  appropriated  1,000  acres  of  the  land   which 

thought   nis    raw    troops    had    been    disciplined  had  been  forfeited  from  Connolly,  for  the  bene- 

enough    to    make    them    reliable    soldiers,    and  fit  of  the  town.     The  same  act  of  the  legisla* 

moved  off  with  them  down  the  liver  to  Fort  ture    appointed    nine    trustees    to    manage,  (he 

Massac,  leaving  the  emigrants  on   the  island,  affairs  of  the  town.    These  trustees  were  John 

while  the  sun  was  in  a  full  eclipse;     The  fcim-  Todd,   Stephen   Trigg,   George   Slaurfiter,  John 

ilies  thus  left  on  the  island  became  the  founders  Floyd,     William     Pope,    George     Merriwether, 

of  Louisville.    So  far  as  has  been  ascertainetL  Andrew  Hines,  James  Sullivan,  and  Marsham 

they    were   about   50   in   number,   consisting   ot  Brashears. 

men,  women,  and  children,-  and .  one .  negro.  The  city  continued  under  the  government 
They  remained  on  the  island  until  the  neWiS  of  trustees,  either  appointed  by  the  legi£latilr« 
cams  that  Gen.  Oark  had  conquered  Kaskas-  of  Virginia  or  Kentucky  or  elected  b^  the 
kia,  Vincennea,  etc.,  and  put  an  end  to  the  people,  from  1780  to  if2o.  It  might  be  inter- 
Indian  raids,  that  came  front  the  British  posts  esting  to  point  out  the  acts  of  the  trustees  as 
there. to  prey  upon  the  helpless  families  of  the  city-builderj  during  thi' period  of  48  years,  hut 
Virginia  border.  Then,  l)y  wder  of  Gen.  Clark,  space  is  not  permitted  Itere  for  such  details, 
they  Wit  3  fort  on  the  main  shore  and  moved  Room  can  oidy  be  allowetl  to  sum  up  in  a  few 
into  it  in  time  to  celebrate  their  first'  Christmas  words  the  result  of  their  many  acts. 
in  the  wilderness  with  a  dinner  and  a  dance.  Under    their   administration    the    city    grew 

The  interest  attached  to  th^  subjiK:t  among  from  a  few  log  cabins,  straggling  along  Main 

the  descendants  of  these  founders  of  Xouisvillt  Street,  which   was   ntithing   out  a  blared  dirt 

who   are   numerous,   will  justify   the   record  of  road   through    the    fbrest,    to    comfottabte    and 

their  names  here  for  the  preservation  of  their  tasteful  houses  of  brick  and  stone  along  paved 

memories. .  So  far  as  has  been  ascertained  they  streets.    They  het^ed  down  the   dense   foreiits 

were  the  following:  where  the  wild  animal  and  the  wilder  savage 
dwelt,  and  drained  the  ponds  which  bred  dis- 

Janw*    Prtnm,    hb   «4fe   Mary,    idJ    tMf)  three  ease  and  death.'    They  increased  the  population 

'^w^;^^h^^?*?,'°''?''i3f-'       ..     «A  .I,--,  *ro"i  only  a'wt  "«j  to  10,000,  and  the  value 

fo«?^™?'Mnrd;  j\^J;*t'^?V^"%o^1  '^"  Ct  property  in  the  city  from  nithing,  to  which 

John  McManfu,     hii    wife    Mary,    and    their   Are*  they    were    reduced    by    their    contest    with    Col. 

chadrea.  John,  Gctvpi,  nnd  Jajii*         .     ^  .      .  Campbell,  to  $2,500,000.    They  were   an  easy- 

thiiaS?  a"  Minn"    aij  t5s'7'    "  m^«  tward  of  old  Virginians,  who  liked  things 

Wffliam    I^ith,    hia'  wife    EHiabeih,    ind    their    son  to    go   well    of  their   Own    will,    but    avoided   no 

,              „    ,  labor  or  danger  when  their  duty  required  them 

™^S'M^"h^d  ^:^    '■  1"    act-    '^^'=y   *i»d    so""^   '!"«''■    "'"    ^O'    *c 

r,d«ard    >Vorihinat™,     liii    wife     Mary,     hia    Hn  government    of    their    meetings,    Such    aS    confis- 

Charlea,  iiid  hii  iwo  siaters.  Ma^  <Mt«.  Jane*  Ctb-  eating  to  their  Own  use  any  liquor  that  a  mem- 

baiB)  and  EljMbetli  (Mrt  Jatab  RiaBor),  ^^f.^  might  presume  tO  bring  a  second  time  to  a 

jShlTDouneT^ia "iTc  MartE;  their  aon  John,  and  meeting,    and    passed    Some    funny    resolutions, 

OciT  colored  man,  Caio  Walla,  such  as  the  one  which  offered  a  premium   for 

Ihkj  Kiwbiey,  and  hii  wife  Mary.          ,    „    .^  the  scalps  of  rats;  but  no  breath  of  scandal  was 

)„'~tf.X"'S,.'to».'v™'T.d'°AZ'-  "■"'■  s."  -"■n"'  '^'••■"  *2"  ""■ """:,  ""■ 

Ne»l  Dougherty,  Samuel  Perkina,  John  Sinclair,  and  They  generally  come  intO  office  poor  and  went 

Kohcrt  Teii*.  out   poorer.     They    held    office   at    too    early   a 

day  to  make  money  out  of  it  as  modern  officlata 

There  may  have  been  others  whose  names  do.    They  passed  but  few,  if  any,  resolutions 

have   not   been  preserved,  and  some  of  those  which   yet  stand   for  law,   and   left  no  public 

named  may  not  have  been  among  the  number,  buildings  that   are   yet   among  us   to  call   them 

The  list,   however,    is   probably  the   best  that  back  to  memory.    They  did  one  good  thing,  in 

<an  be  made  at  this  late  day,  laying    off    Main    and    Market    and    Jefferson 

The  above  named  persons  who  came  to  the  streets  90  feet  wide,  but  they  did  another  whidi 

Falls   with   Gen.   Clark,   and   those  who   joined  nver-balanced   this   good   act   when   they   aban' 

them  as  immigrants  in  the  following  spring,  held  doncd    the    public    grotinds    Gen.    Clark    had 

a  public  meeting  10  April  1779,  and  appointed  mapped  out  and  prevented  the  city  from  baring 

William  Harrod,   Richard  Chenowlth,   Edward  parks  at  the  beginning  of  ite  career. 

Bulger,    James    Paiton,    Henry    French,    Mar-  By   the    charter  of    1828    Louisville   passed 

■ham    Brashears,   and    Samuel    Moore    trustees  from  the  government  of  trustees  to  that  of  a 

to  lay  out  a  (own.    These  trustees  met  on  the  mayor  and   10  conncilmen.    The  first  election 

17th  of  April  1779,  and,  having  ajreed  upon  a  under  the  charter  occurred  4  May  iSoB,.  whm 

plan    of    die    town,    named    it    Lopjsville    and  John  C-  Bucklin  waS'  elected  roayor.    At  t^ 
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same  dection  Jobn  M.  Tslbott,  W.  D.  Payne,  children  asd  one  n^ro,  who  cune  on  die  boati 

G.  W.  McTTiwether,  Richsrd  Hall,  Junes  Har-  of    General    Clark   as   emigrants   to   Kentucky 

rison,   J.    McGillycuddy,   John   Warren,  Elisha  and  landed  on  an  island  in  the  Ohio,  in  the 

Applegate,  Daniel  McCalUster,  and  Fred  Turner  midst  of  the  Falls,  xj  Uay  1778.    Tbey  erected 

were  elected  councilmen.  log  cabins  on  the  island,  afterward  known   as 

The  elements  of  progress  were  in  this  char*  Com  Island,  and  remained  there  until  the  fail 

ter,    and    Louisville    soon    began    a  prospcri^  of  I??*,  when,  by  the  order  of  General  Oark. 

such  as   she   had  never  enjoyed  before.    One  who  had  conquered  the  Illinois  country,    they 

of  the  wisest  provisions  of  this  charter  was  in  erected  a  fort  on  the  mainland  and  moved  into 

the  following  words :  it.    In  the  spring  of  1779,  joined  by  other  itmni- 

The  Mmyor  «id  councilm.n  dall   l»»e  power  .«d  K^""'   ^hey  laid   oul   a   town  M  the  mainland 

Buthaiiiy  lo  caubEiah  one  or  more  fr«  Khooii  \a  ucb  and  named   )t   LouisviUe,   m   honor  of  Louis 

ward  in  !he  ciljr,  and  miy  receiTC  donations  of  rinl  and  XVI,,  king  of  France,  who  was  then  hel{HIW  the 

?fd™hi  iSlUVKveSJTfSrih.S'^XitSwK  SSd  <Ml*>n"ts  in  their  rebellion  against  GreatBrit- 

Dtay  *uppir  ihc  funds  from  time  to  time  by  a  tu  ain.    Bj  the  first  of  May  1760  these  immigrants 

""  >1!"'lj"^  *''"'•  '™''  "''"'  ■"■  «'"»i»  'ti'il  be  had  increased  possibly  to  loo,  and  were  at  woric 

mabiuhed.  building  log  cabins  so  as   to  free  diemielves 

This  provision  in  the  charter  of  1828  is  the  from   the   confinement   of   die    fort    B^    1790 

foundation  on  which  rests  the  free  school  sys*  they  had  probably  increased  to  W\  and  in  1800^ 

tern   of  the  city  and   State.    It   was  the  first  when  the   United   States  census   for  the  first 

official  act  of  any  city  on  the  subject,  and  we  time  recorded  the  population,  but  did  not  give 

owe   to   it    the    many    ward    schools    and    the  it  accurately,  fliey  had  increased  to  60a    The 

Female  High   School,  the  Male  High    School,  United  States  census  in  after  decades  gives  the 

and  all  the  other  free  schools  in  the  city.  population   as    follows:     (i8io)    1J57;    (1820) 

The   city    has    greatly   prospered    since   the  4,o"2;    (1830)    1OJ41;    (1840)    21,310;    (1850) 

adoprion  ol  this  charter,  aflhough  the  charter  43,iM;   Ci86o>  68,033;   U8?n)   100^753;  (i88o> 

itself  was  not  of  long  duration.    It  was  super-  123.758;    (i8go)    161,129;    (i9«>)  !>o4.73i.    The 

ceded  by  the  charter  of  1851,  which  added  to  population   on    i    Jan.    1904  was   estimated    at 

the  governing  power  a  board  of  12  instead  of  *«J50,  but  the  last  census,  that  of  1910.  placed 

10    aldermen,    and    increased   the    number    of  it    at    21^,926.      Including    the    suburbs    and 

councilmen    to    24.    It    also    established    the  Jcffersonviile  and  New  Albany,  which  are  only 

school   board,   the    waterworks,   the    board   of  separated    from    Louisville    by    the    river,    the 

health,  the  board  of  police,  the  board  of  fire,  population  now  exceeds  27S-«»- 
and  the  sinking  fund.    If  it  had  done  nothing         Consult;    McMurtrie's    'Sketches'     (1819); 

but  establish  the  sinking  fund,  by  which  sped-  Casscday's  'Louisville'  (1852)  ;  Johnstons  *lile- 

fied  parts  of  the  revenue  of  the  city,  sufficient  inorial  History  of  Louisville*   (i8g6). 


to  pay  the  interest  on  the  city's  debts  and  to        .  R.  T,  Durkett. 

pay    the   principal    when    due,    it   would   have  President  of  the  Filson  Club. 

done    well.    A    third    charter    superseded    the 

second  in   1870^  but  the  charter   which  added         LonuviHe     ft     Naabville     Railroad.     The 

most  to  the  departments  of  the  city  government  Louisville  &  Na^ville  Railroad  Company's  main 

was  that  of  189a.    Under  this  charter  a  score  w^cs  extend  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  Atlanta, 

of    new    department   or   bureaus    of    the    city  Qa..  via  Lexington.  Knoxville,  and  ChatUnoo- 

were   established,    All   of  them   report   to   the  ga  ■    from    Cincinnati  ■  to  Memphis    Term     via 

mayor   and    council,   but    it    takes   them   all    to  f^uisville  and  Giithrie;  from  St.  Louis,  Mo,  to 

conduct  the  affairs  of  the  city.     Some  of  them  Pcnsacola.   Fla.,  and  to   New  Orleans,  La.,  via 

ar*  necessary,  but  others_  might,  ui  the  opinion  M^shville,   Birmingham,   Montgomery   and   Mo- 

of  wise  men,  be  merged  m  those  that  are  abso-  bjje ;   and  to  intermediate  citics- 
btely  necessary  and  thus  save  considerable  out-  The   road   was  chartered   on  S   March    iSso. 

lay  for  supernumerwy  ofRce-holders.  ^j  the  main  line  was  opened  to  the  public  in 

Quite  an  eSort  is  now  being  made  to  en-  November  i8s*  The  company  prospered,  and 
large  the  sewerage  of  the  ciiy  and  to  esublish  from  time  to  time  other  branches  of  the  road 
a  new  public  library  cwnmens urate  with  the  were  built  and  other  systems  absorbed,  until  M 
wants  and  the  growth  of  the  city.  Two  bun-  ,],e  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  30  June  1910 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  have  been  con-  the  company  operated  4.398.37  miles  of  lailroad. 
trimited  by  Mr.  Carnegie  for  a  library  building  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ala- 
on  a  lot  owned  by  the  city.  Such  a  sum,  with-  bama,  Florida,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana.  It 
out  any  addition,  should  supply  a  buildmg  also  owns  a  majority  of  the  capital  stock  or  is 
equal  to  all  wants  for  many  years  to  come,  joint  owner  or  lessee  of  2,407  miles  more  rail- 
Louisville  is  certainly  on  the  highway  to  road  lines,  cwnprised  in  the  following  roads : 
metropolitan  dimensions,  and  there  is  seem-  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  Railway, 
ingly  nothing  in  the  way  to  arrest  her  pro-  the  Birmingham  Southern  Railroad,  the  Geor- 
gress.  She  now  occupies  an  area  of  more  gia  Railroad  and  its  dependencies,  the  Atlanta, 
than  20  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  330,-  Knoxville  &  Northern  Railway,  and  the  Chi- 
000  within  her  walls  and  SO/xn  more  in  her  caRO,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville  Railway.  If  to 
suburbs.  With  a  noble  river  connecting  her  this  mileage  be  added  that  of  41  miles  of  roads 
with  all  the  ¥faterways  of  the  Mississippi  Val-  operated  by  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Rail- 
ley,  and  railroads  making  her':'  a  part  of  the  road,  but  whose  earnings  are  not  included  in 
system  of  the  whole  country,  her  progress  is  the  eamiuKS  of  the  last  named  railroad,  anc' 
assured    to    the    voal    of    municipal    greatness.  247  miles  of  lines  owned  but  not  operated  by 

Population. —  The  first  inhabitants  of  Louis-  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad,  the  grand 

ville  were  some  20  families,  numbering  probably  total  of  mileage  for  that  railroad  system  amounts 

m  oersons  and  consisting  of  white  men  women,  to  6,356  miles. 
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Some  of  the  notable  extensions  of  its  sys-  314,681,892    miles;    21,489,278    tons    of    freiglit 

(ems  made  by  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Rail-  were    moved    3i46o,354.6o3    miles.     The    gross 

road  in  recent  years  include  its  aconisition  of  earnings  of  the  road  per  mile  were  $10,210.57 ; 

the  lines  of  the  Atlanta,  Knoxvilk  &  Northern  the  operating  expenses  per  mile  were  $6,9^,65, 

Railway    (whose   lines    extend    from    Marietta,  leaving  the  net  earnings  per  mile  of  railroad  at 

Ga.,  to  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  from  Blue  Ridge,  $3,261.92  —  the    ratio    of    expenses    to   eamiiifrs 

Ga.,  to  Murphy,  N.  C.),  which,  being  comiccled  being  68,05  per  cent. 

by  an  extension  built  from  Knoxville  to  Sax-  The  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Coni- 
ton,  Ky.,  gave  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Rail-'  pany  owns  but  does  not  operate  the  Yellow 
road  a  direct  line  from  Cincinnati  to  Atlanta;  River  Railroad  of  Florida,  a  short  line  of  less 
the  Joint  purchase  of  the  'Monon  Route*  by  than  30  miles,  operated  independently.  It  also 
this  road  and  the  Southern  Railway  Company  leases  or  operates  the  following  roads,  whose 
on  20  May  i902*-tie:ng  accomplished  by  ac-  earrings  are  not  included  in  the  income  ac- 
quisition ot  51  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock  of  count  of  the  tessee  con^iany:  The  Eastern 
the  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville  Railway  Railroad,  of  Alabajna,  about  20  mites  of  lines; 
Company  (for  joint  account,  the  purchasing  the  Elklon  &  Guthrie  Eaiiroad,  of  Kontuclty, 
roads  m  a  km  g  payment  in  joint  4  per  cent  bonds  about  II  miles  of  lines;  and  the  Glasgow  Rail- 
at  the  price  01  90  per  cent  of  par  value  for  the  road,  of  Kentucky,  about  10  miles  of  iines.   . 

preferred  and  78  per  cent  ot  par  value  for  the         ,        _^ ,  „       . ^ 

OTmmon  shares);  and  the  jorm  acquisition  by  ,    Lounsbury,  low^^^eri    Thomas  Haynes- 

the  Li^disville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Company  {"'^  A"^"'""  scholar:   b    Ovid    N.    Y      1 

and  the  Atlantic  Coast- Line  Raitroad  Company  J^"-  if^g-    He  was  graduated  at  Yale  m  1859; 

of  the  Georgia  Railroad  and  its  dependencies,  '"  low  '«  en"slcd  as  a  volunieer  m  the  Union 

these  roads  havine  taken  over  the  historic  lease  "'"y  *"■*  served  as  1st  lieutenant  of  the  iz6tli 

ri  Wilfiam  M  l^adW  bS  datf  of  7  ^fay  ^™  ^"^'^  Vn1„nt^„  H.  «»,  n,.<t.r.H  ™.r 
18B1. 

passed  under  the  control  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  yale  University.    He  retired  fr«m  active  s..- 

Lme   Railroad_  Company   on    i    Nov.    1902,    the  — ^   ;„   ju„^    ^^       r^   ^as   edited   Chaucer's 

v^ftf  """^",°".^T  2^  ^JiS^  ™°^*  ^"  'FfcU^e  o*  Pa"-'*  a"<l   'Parlement  of  Foiiles.' 

half  the  capital  stocV  tor  ^,600,000.  ^nd   is  the   author  of   'History  of  ihe  Enrfigh 

The.  capital  stock  of  the  Lom.'iviUe  &  Nash-  Language'    (1879);  'James  Fenimore' Cotoper' 

ville  Railroad  Company  is  860,000,000,  of  which-  in   'American  Men  of  Letters'  series   (1883); 

$59,916,200  IB  outstanding.  But  under  its  char-  (Studies-  in  Chancer,  his  Life  and  Writings' 
ter  the  company  may  increase ,  its  capita!  stock  ■  (1892);    'Shakespeare   as   a  Dramatic   Anist> 

to  an  amount  that  shall  be  equivalent  to  the  (tgoi);   'Shakespeare  and  Voltaire'    (1902). 
full  cost  of  the  railroad  and  its  brancncs.    This 

cost,  including  the  property  itself,  fhe  real  «•  Xonraaa,  loord,  Frande;  town,  in  Hie.  de- 
late and  lands,  and  the  improvements  and  bet-  partment  of  Hautca-PyiAiies;  vn  (he  Gsve  de 
lerments,  but  exclusive  of  ail  amounts  outstand-  Pau ;  about  8%  miles  southeait  of  Bayonne.  It 
ing  to  the  credit  of  the  company,  supplies,  is  situated  where  seven  -  motmtain  paues  lead 
revenue  from  rentals,  etc.,  on  i  July  1904  to  fa-wotite  teiorts  in  the  Pyrenees.  N«»b<r'are 
amounted  to  $138,807,865.36.  On  the  same  date  valuable  marble  and  sUte  quarries.  Formerly 
the  funded  debt  represented  a  total  of  $113,-  Lourdes  was  famed  for  its  chocolatte  and  it'; 
343,50a  fortified  castle,  which  -was   considered  tmprea;- 

The  rollinif  stock  of  the  Louisville' &  Vash-  "able  in  the  days   before  the  invention  of  Are- 

ville   road   on   30   June    1904   consisted    of   679  aTHis.     Loardes  was  Hien  called  the  "key  of  the 

locomotivf s ;  353' msscnger  cars;  14^  baggage-  Pyrenees."  In  the  i8th  century  the  castte  was 
cars,  express  cars  and  mail  cars;  30,995  freight'  converted  into  a  prison  and  became  theBastile 

cars  of  various  kinds ;  pod  779  cars  used  in  the  of  the   Mountains.     In   the   year   1858   Lourdes 

service  «f  the  road.  acquired  new  fame.    A  little  peasant  gSri.  about 

For  the  year  ending  ,30  June,  1904,  th«  road  '4  years  of  age,  named  Marie- Bemarde  Sonbir- 

dtMTBd    gross    earnings    of    $36,943,792.73   and  oils  (belter  known  as  ■Bernadctte')  reported  to 

total  expenses  of  $25,  rni,  ■148^7;  makinir  tbenet  h*r  parents,  on  u  Feb.  1858,  that  she  had  seen  a 

omings  $i /,8ofl,244-'0  »nd  the  total  net  incooie  most  beautiful  lady  in  a  Rrotto  at  the  rocks  of 

■(indtidii^   income  .from   other   sources)    $13,-  MassabieHe.  a  part  of  the  town.    The  pastor  of 

437,396.64.     From  ttOs  income  w«re  paid  times,  the  Roman  Catholic  church  at  Lourdes,  aiid  the 

interest   on    funded   debt,  sinking  funds,   divi-  -priesti  of  the  neie-hboring  towns,  also  the  bishop 

dends,  etc.,  to  the  amount -of  $9,749,237.16,  leav-  of'Tarbes,  the  diocese  in  which  Lourdes  is  lo- 

ing  a   balance   surplus   for  the  year  of  $3,688,-  cated,    all    gave   the   matter    no   attention    until 

171,18.      The   dividends   included    in   the   above  people  from  a  distance  began  to  visit  Lourdes. 

payment      amounted       to      $3,265,931.30.    This  and   miracles  were  reported,   and   scientists  had 

amount,   placed   to  the  credit  of  the  profit  and  begun   observations   and  investigations.     On   25 

loss   account,   brings   the   balance   to   the   credit  Feb.  1858  a  spring  appeared  in  a  place  where  no 

of  that  account  to  the  figure  of  $11,684,4*4.34.  water  had  been  seen  before.     It  was  some  days 

The   dividend    rate   was   increased   in   February  before  the  child  gave  a  name  to  the  lady;  it  was 

igofi  to  three  per  cent,  semi-annually.  then  Virgin  Mary,  under  the  name  L'Immacuhlee 

During   the   year  ending   30   June    1904  the  Conception.     Thematterwas  then  investigated  by 

company    operated    an    average    total    of    3,618  the   ecclesiastical   authorities  and   pronounced   a 

miles  of  railroad,  allowing  a  total   of  6.535,900  genuine  apparition,  and  many  cures  were  said  to 

passenger    train   miles,    13,903.656    freight   train  be  miraculous.     The  place  has  become  noted  for 

miles,  and  879^37  mixed  train  miles,    A  total  the  large  number  of  visitors,  fully  300,00a  aii- 

of  8.647.4^  passengers  were  carried  a  total  of  nually.    A  magnificent  church  has  been  erected 
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St  the  grotto,  the  flags  of  all  nations  show  tbat 
pilgrims  from  the  countries  of  the  whole  world 
Iiavc  visited  the  place.  Again  and  again  have 
scientists  investigated  and  reported  for  and 
against  the  miraculous  appearance  of  the  spring 
and  its  efficacy  as  a  cure  for  diseases.  There  has 
never  been  imputed  any  wrong  motive  to  'Berna- 
delte*  or  her  parents. 

Consult:  Lassere,  'History  of  Lourdes' ; 
Boissaire,  'Lourdes,  Histoire  medicale*  (1891); 
*Les  Annalcs  de  Notre  Dame  de  Lourdes'  ; 
Saint  John.  'The  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  19th 
Century'   (1902). 


isidered  to  be  Hemipiera,  much 
degraded  through  long-continued  parasitism. 
The  lice  are  all  of  small  siie,  have  soft,  much 
flattened  bodies  with  thin  integument,  the  ab- 
domen enlarged,  the  thorax  indistinctly  seg- 
mented, and  without  the  slightest  trace  of  wings, 
and  the  short  legs  terminated  with  strongly 
hooked,  stout  claws.  The  mouth-parts  are 
adapted  for  sucking,  but  the  homology  of  the 
several  organs  with  those  of  the  Hemiptera  is 
Still  doubtful.  There  is  a  short  proboscis  pro- 
yided  with  hooks,  from  the  centre  of  which, 
when  £sed  in  the  skin  of  the  host,  there  pro- 
trudes an  extremely  delicate  tube.  The  head  is 
aho  provided  with  a  pair  of  short,  three  or  five- 
jointfd  antennae  and  small  simple  ^es.  Prob- 
ably on  account  of  their  disgusting  habits  the  lice 
have  been  but  little  studied,  and  beyond  the  fact 
□f  thetr  parasitism  very  little  is  known  of  their 
labits.  .They  feed  exclusively  upon  blood,  which 
is  secured  by  wounding  the  host's  skin,  fixing 
the  proboscis  by  means  of  its  hooks,  and  insert- 
ing' the  delkat«  tube  above  mentioned  in  the 
wound.  A  suction-bulb  in  the  head  propels  the 
blood  through  the  long  writhing  cesophagus  into 
the    lulobed    stomach.    Lice   never    leave    their 


the  adult.    Only  six  genara  and  less  than  fifty 

rcies  have  been  described,  but  it  is  probable 
t  a  very  great  many  others  remaiji  undiscov- 
ered. They  are  found  on  mammals  exclusively, 
each  species  of  mammal  commonly  harboring  a 
peculiar  species  of  louse.  Man  is  more  richly 
endowed,  having  three  species;  the  head-louse 
{PedittUm  capitii),  the  body-louse  (P,  cor- 
poris), and  the  crab-louse  (q.v,).  The  two  first 
mentioned  are  very  cioseljf  alike  and  are  said  to 
vary  according  to  the  different  races  of  men 
which  they  infest.  Human  lice  are  of  course 
associated  with  filth,  and  are  found  only  upon 
neglected  children  and  persons  of  uncleanly  hab- 
its. A  -very  remarkable  louse  is  found  on  the 
seal,  and  is  consequently  aquatic.  The  bird-lice 
(q.v.)  or  Malhphaga  are  entirely  distinct  from 
tlw  true  lice. 

Consult:  Schiodte,  Annals  Nat  Hist.  1866; 
Piaget,  *Les  Pediculines' ;  Giebel  and  Nitzsch, 
'Insecta  Epizoica' ;  and  various  recent  papers  on 
MsIIopbaga  by  Kellogg  In  the  'Proceedings  U. 
S.  National  Muaeum.' 

Lonse'wort,  any  of  various  weeds  of  the 
genus  Pedicularis.  of  the  broom-rape  (q.v.)  fam- 
ily, which  contains  low,  usually  pubescent  peren- 
nial herbs,  with  chiefly  pinna lifid  leaves,  and  a 
spike  of  purplish,  two-lipped  flowers.  The  spe- 
cies arc  few,  and  the  most  common  is  P.  cana- 
densis, sometimes  called   wood-betony. 


Louvain,  loo-viii  (Flemish,  Leuveii;  Ger- 
man, Loiven),  Belgium,  city  in  the  province  «f 
Brabant;  on  the  Dyle,  15  miles  east  by  nortli 
of  Brussels.  It  was  surrounded  by  earthen  ram- 
parts, wliich  have  been  converted  into  pleasant 
promenades,  which  form  almost  a  perfect  circle, 
diameter  nearly  two  miles.  There  arc  many 
buildings  of  historical  interest,  among  which  are  ■ 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
beautiful  Gothic  buildings  in  the  world,  elab- 
orately and  exquisitely  decorated  in  every  part  of 
its  exterior  by  sculptures  of  subjects  taken,  foi 
the  most  part,  from  the  Old  Testament  (restored 
1S42,  injured  by  lightning  1890);  the  collegiate 
church  of  St  Peter,  almost  OM>osite  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  built  at  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  an 
edifice  of  vast  extent  and  rich  in  works  of  art, 
particularly  a  fine  'Holy  Family'  by  Matsys.  The 
educational  institutions  are  numerous,  among 
them  are  the  university,  which  has  a  number  of 
American  students  who  are  studying  for  the 
priesthood,  a  college,  an  academy  of  fine  arts, 
two  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers, 
several  secondary  and  elementary  schools.  There 
are  hospitals,  homes  for  orphans,  and  other  char- 
itable  institutions.  It  has  a  number  of  manufac- 
tories, the  most  important  of  which  arc  the  tan- 
neries. For  a  general  trade  the  town  is  well 
situated,  having  ample  communication, both  by 
railroad  and  the  Louvain  canaL  The  name  of 
Louvain  first  appears  in  history  about  the  end  of 
the  9th  century.  It  was  surrounded  with  walls 
in  11J5,  but  was  afterward  much  enlarged. ,  The 
dukes  of  Brabant  inhabited  the  castle  till  the 
13th  century.  At  the  beginning  of  the  I4lh  cen- 
tury Louvain  was  the  capital  of  Bryant,  con- 
tained 200,000  inhabitants,  and  had  an  extensive 
a  [id  flourishing  trade  in  the  nianufacture  of 
broadcloth  and  all  kinds  of  woolens:  The  popu* 
lace,  jealous  of  the  privileges  of  the  nobles,  re- 
volted in  1382.  and  being  overcome  by  Duke 
Wenceslaus  and  subjected  t"   ""     ""      ""     "'"  " 


Louvoia,    FransoiB    HiChel    L«    TelUer, 

fran-3wa  me-shel  le  tel-6-a  loo-vwa,  Marqijis 
OF,  minister  of  war  to  Louis  XIV. :  b.  Paris  Jan- 
uary 1639;  d.  16  July  1691.  He  was  early  made 
a  royal  councillor  through  the' influence  of  his 
father.  After  1666  he  had  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  the  ministry  of  war,  and  soon  exercised 
a  despotic  control  over  his  master  the  king,  and 
over  the  army.  His  extensive  knowledge,  his 
dtxrision,  activity,  industry,  and  talents,  rendered 
him  an  able  minister ;  but  he  was  too  lavish  of 
the  blood  and  treasure  of  France.  Justly  appre- 
ciated, Louvois  must  be  considered  as  the  evil 
genius  of  the  showy  but  disastrous  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  The  war  of  1672  against  Holland  nas 
begun  at  his  instigation.  The  victories  of  Tu- 
renne  in  1674  and  167s  were  ^ined  by  a  disobe- 
dience of  the  orders  of  the  mmister  of  war;  but 
the  desolation  of  the  Palatinate  was  commanded 
by  him.  On  the  death  of  Colbert  (1683).  of 
whom  he  had  been  the  enemy,  his  influence  be- 
came slill  areater,  and  one  of  its  most  fatal  ef- 
fects was  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
(1685),  the  dragannades.  and  the  consequent 
flight  of  so  many  peaceful  and  industrious  Cal- 
vinists.    The    encroachments  .of    France    had 
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united  the  European  powers  in  the  Le^ue  of  moned  before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  I? 
Angsburg,  Louvois  would  have  the  king  com-  Feb.  1701,  for  an  outrage  done  to  the  Dowagei 
mence  operations  against  the  allies  at  once,  but  Lady  Lovat,  whom  he  married  by  violence,  he 
the  growing  influence  of  Mme,  De  Maintenon  failed  to  appear,  and  was  outlawed.  In  1715  he 
was  sufficient  to  prevent  this.  In  1688,  however,  was  asked  by  the  Jacobites  o(  his  clan  to  espouse 
the  French  forces  took  Philipsburg  on  the  Rhine,  the  cause  of  the  Pretender,  but  inducing  them  to 
and  on  the  order  of  Louvois,  the  Palatinate  was  support  the  government  he  received  in  reward  the 
reduced  to  a  wilderness  in  midwinter  (1689J.  estate  and  title  of  Lovat,  the  other  claimant  of 
Louvois'  organization  of  the  army  lasted  till  the  which  had  been  involved  in  the  rebellion.  In 
Empire;  but  he  also  undid  the  work  of  Colbert,  1740  he  was  the  first  to  sign  the  association  for 
and  destroyed  the  commerce  of  France.  the  support  of  the  Pretender,  atd  on  the  break- 
Louvre,  ioovr.  The,  an  old  royal  palace  at  'ng-out  of  the  rebellion  in  1745.  sent  his  eldest 
Paris,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Seine,  a  splendid  son  with  a  body  of  his  elan  to  jom  the  Pretender, 
quadrangular  edifice,  with  a  court  in  the  centre,  "'"  «  ",^  remaining  at  home  asserted  his  loyalty 
completed  by  Napoleon.  The  origin  of  its  name,  \°  "'^  house  of  Brunswick.  He  was.  neverthe- 
and  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  oldest  part  of  less,  found  giJilty  of  treason,  and  was  executed 
it,  are  unknown.  It  is  only  known  that  Philip  °P  Tower  Hill,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age 
Augustus,  in  1214  buUt  a  fort  and  a  sUte  prison  9""^""  Burton,  <Life  of  Simon,  Lord  Ixivat* 
in  this  place;  that  Charles  V.,  during  the  years  (i»47). 

1364-80,  added  some  embellishments  to  the  build-  Love,    Alfred    Henry,    American    woolen 
ing,  and  brought  his  library  and  his  treasury  merchant   and    philanthropist:    b.    Philadelphia, 
thither.    Francis  I.  erected  that  part  of  the  pal-  Pa.,  7  Sept.  183a    Since  1853  he  has  been  in  the 
ace  which  is  now  called  the  old  Lotivre.     Henry  woolen  commission  busbess  in  his  native  city. 
IV.   laid  the  foundation  of  the  splendid  gallery  Since  1867  he  has  edited   'The  Voice  of  Peace 
which  connects  the  Louvre  on  the  south  side  with  and   the   Peacemaker,*    and    'Court   of  Arbitra- 
the   Tuileries;   Louis   XHI.   erected  the  centre;  tioo,'  a  monthly,  and  in  1866  aided  in  organizii^ 
and   L.ouis  XIV.,   according  to  the  plan  of  the  the  Universal  Peace  Union.    He  contributed  to 
physician  Perrault,  the  elegant  facade  toward  the  periodicals  many  articles  en   reformatory  sub- 
east,  together  with  the  colonnade  of  the  Louvre,  jects  and  made  many  addresses, 
which  is  still  the  most  perfect  work  of  architec-  Love-apple.    See  Tomato 
lure  in  France.     At  a  later  period  Louis  XIV.  j  „„.  v-  j    „„.  „f  .^^  „.„,  ,„„ii  „„„,- 
<;bose  the  palace  built  by  WTat  Vew«ill*s  for  .  Jc^^^^f*  J^«ft«^,!    .1  Zr.,7  .LS^.^t^ 
his  resident    After  Na^leon  had  Uken  posses-  fJ^'dVhA^^''°t':.^%l^^^'^}^^^ 
sion  of  the  Tuileries  he  began  a  second  ^Ueiy,  ^°^^-  "^^'^^  ^*'°*  '^'^Y/"'^  affection  for  one  aii- 
oppo^ite  to  the  former,  by  which  the  two  ^lacw  '^''""^'  *'™  "  '""'^  =!"'"S  f  ^'^^^  ."  P°^'"=  " 
3d  have  been  made  to  form  a  great  whole,  °"' ^"^fddiSfuMo  watch     Th^^  are  c^^ 
with  a. Urge  quadrangular  coart   n  the  centre;  "!^"^v.Sl^,l,   '„"?-■    ;,5*=' '"^^ '^T^ 
only  600  f?«  of  it  w^re  completed  at  the  timi  ","^:5"S!,H*'L'',^!,i  n^.^^     ¥h-t  f'  ^  iZ 
of  his  abdication,  and  it  remained  uncompleted  ^°U±a'^^^L^"^^}}^^:,J^JZ,VI^^^ 
^■„  ,0 1.  _  .L       _.i    ■ ; ,^j  „„j treated  and  fed  m  the  cage  in  the  same  way  as 

r "^^l^'f."^*"     ^  ^n-^,rf  ^  I,™lf  ^«t^v  1^  ^"aries.    The  true  love-birds  are  African,  but 

■^''5  J°,r'.„1^,?n?=«^'M.'v^S?,*^h?'^;.H^'  dealers   give  the    same   name   to   various   «her 

i"eu^1.^^i/iSr^"^S  n    ?  ^"e"^y,K;n  VK;  ^p*-'""f  ^-.P-Uj-ies  of  ^milar  habits.   See 

being^umed.    The  LoSvre  was  set  apart  by  the  ^^"""^  ="'*  '^'^  ^^  "'"*  t*""^' 

Convention  as  a  museum  for  the  national  collec-  Love,  Court  of.    See  Court  o?  Love. 

tions  in  science  and  art.    It  contains  the  mu-  Love  Feasts,  religious  meetings  held  quar- 

seums     of     paintings,     drawings,     engravings,  terly  by  the  Wesleyan  and  other  sects.     Love 

bronze  antiques,  sculptures,  ancient  and  modern,  feasts  are  retained  in  avowed  imitation  of  the 

together  with  special  collections,  of  antiquities,  ancient  Agapx.    See  Agape. 

and  an  ethnographical  collection.  Love  Liei  a>Bleeding;    See  Amarakthus. 

Lov'ag^   an   umbelliferous   plant '  of  the  Love'dale,    South    Africa,    an    important 

'genBS  LevisHtum,  native  to  the  south  of  Europe,  educational  and  mission  station  about  40  miles 

someiimes  cultivated  in  gardens,  aiid  rtottliith-  west  of  King  William's  Town  and  650  miles 

standing  its  Strong  and  peculiar  odor,  used  as  a  northeast  of  Cape  Town.     It  was  foundcJ  in 

salad  plant     It*  roofs  and   seeds  are   aromatic,  J841    and    generously    supported    by    the    Free 

acrid,  and  stimulant,  and  »  Hquorcalled'lovage"  Church  of  Scotland.     Besides  a  general  educa- 

is  made  from  them.    The  Scottish  lavage  is  a  na-  tion,   it  trains  teachers   for   native  schools,   and 

tive  of  the  sea-coasts  and  has  become  naturalized  gives  technical  instruction  in  printing,  bookbind- 

in  maritime  NcwEofiland.     It  is  eaten,  both  raw  ing,  telegraphy,  carpentering,  and  other  useful 

and  boiled,  by  flic  Shetlanders.    The  flavor  b  arts  and  crafts;  its  success  has  been  most  cred- 

aromatic,  but  acrid  and  very  nauseous  to  those  itable. 

wnecuttomed  to  it  Love'joy,  Elijah  Parish.  American  aboli- 

.  Lovat,  IS'vat,  Simon  Fraser,  lath  Lokb,  tionist:  b.  Albion,  Maine,  9  Nov.  1802;  d.  Alton, 
Scottish  chieftain:  b.  1667;  d.  London  9  April  111.,  7  Nov.  1837.  He  was  graduated  at  Water- 
1747.  He  was  educated  at  King's  College,  Aber-  ville  College  in  1826,  and  at  the  Princeton  Theo- 
deen  and  in  1699,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  as-  logical  Seminary  in  1833,  and  was  ordained  to 
sumed  the  title  of  Lord  Lovat,  to  which  on  the  the  ministry,  but  soon  after  assumed  the  editor- 
death  of  the  lOth  Lord  Lovat  his  father  had  ac-  ship  of  the  St.  Louis  Observer,  a  Presbyte- 
quired  a  disputed  claim.  In  consequence  of  pro-  rian  paper  of  considerable  influence.  His  utter- 
ceedings  taken  in  1698  against  him  and  his  clan,  ances  on  the  slavery  question  did  not  begin  to 
in  which  he  was  declared  guilty  of  treason,  he  appear  in  the  Observer  until  he  had  been  for 
went  to  France.  He  afterward  obtained  a  par-  some  time  in  charge  of  its  columns,  and  his  first 
don,    and    returned    to    Scotland.    Being    sum-  references  to  that  subject  were  marked  by  mod- 
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eration.    But,  stirred  by  the  lynching  of  a  negro  splendid  ^pearance  earlier  in  life.    He  died  in 

murderer  by  burning,  he  published  an  editorial  great  poverty.    His  poems,  which  are  light  and 

which  incensed  the  pro-slavery  part  of  the  com-  elegant,  were  published  in  1659  under  the  title  oi 

munity.    Hostility  was  so  violent  that  he  re-  'Lucasta.'     The  best  known  of  his  lyrics  arc 

moved   the   paper  to   Alton,   III.,   where   a   mob  'To  Althea.  from  Prison,'  and  'To  Lucasta,  on 

threw  his  press  into  the  river.     He  was  presented  Going  to  the   Wars.'     Lovelace,  who  for  spirit 

with  another  by  Alton  friends,  and  6  Sept.  1S36  and  gallantry  has  been  compared  to  Sir  Philip 

published  the  hrst  issue  of  the  Alton  Observer.  Sidney,   also   wrote   'The   Scholar,'   a  comedy; 

He  soon  took  a  bolder  anti-slavery  stand,  and  be-  and  'The  Soldier,'  a  tragedy. 

gan  to  call  for  the  organization  of  a  State  aboli-  Lov'ell,  TameB   American  patriot"  b    Bos- 

tion  society.     Agam,  in  August  183?,  he  was  ton,  Mass.,  31  Oct  i737i  d.  Windham.  Maine,  14 


mobbed,   his  office   wrecked,   and   the 


July  1814.    He  was  a  son  of  John  Lovell  (q.v.). 


stroyed,  and  when  a  new  press  was  bought,  the  ^^^  graduated  from  Harvard  in  \.7h<>  and  taught 

rum  was  agam  repeated.     The  fourth  press  was  ,„  the  Boston  Latin  School  under  his  father  in 

set  up  in  a  warehouse  under  an  armed  guard;  ly^y-y^.    ]„  1771  he  delivered  the  first  anniver- 

but  (furing  the  night  of  7  Nov   1837  a  score  or  ^^  oration  on  the  so-called  'Boston  Massacre.' 

two  of  men  attacked  the  buildmg.   disregarded  He  was  imprisoned  by  General  Gage  and  carried 

Lovejoya  wammg   were  fired  upon,  and  one  of  to   Halifax,   but   was   exchanged   in   November, 

the  assailants  was  killed.    An  attempt  was  then  ,^^,    gnj    j^t    in    the    Continental    Congress 

made  to  set   the   warehouse  on   fire,  and  when  lyy^-^i.     He  was  collector  of  the  port  of  Boston, 

Lovejoy  waa  preparing  to  shoot  the  incendiary,  ^jg^  ^^^  jj,  ^^^^  officer,  1790-1814. 
he  himself  received  a  mortal  gunshot  wound.  .        htli        -j.       l-d 

The  mob  then  took  possession  of  the  place,  and  .     ^^^  J?^  American  educator:  b.  Bos- 

once  more  Lovejoy's  press  was  destroyed.     The  ^'  "ass.,  16  June  i7to;  d.  Halifax,  N.  S.,  17:* 

whole  country  was  excited  by  these  events;  pub-  "«  ^as  graduated  from  Harvard  in  173a     The 

lie  feeling  was  manifested  in  various  ways ;  but  J*^*.'  ^I^L  *^,  ^^l  appointed  usher  in  the  Boston 

the  most  significant  effect  of  the  tragedy  was  a  Lati". School  and  was  its  nwster  from  1734  till 

more  distinct  arraying  of  forces  for  the  «irre-  ^«  .f"^«*  of  Boston  caused  its  suspension.  19 

pt^ssihle  conflict"    which    had    already    begun.  April   1775.     He  was  a  rigid  diseiplinar.an.  but 

Consult:    J.  C.  and  Owen  Lovejoy'8  'Memoir'  neverthelew  gemal  and  p6pular     A  lovalist  m 

(1838) ;  May.  <Som«  Recollections  of  Our  Anti-  his  sympatliies  he  went  to  Halifax  on  the  evac- 

slavery   Conflict'    (i86g)  ;   Tanner    (one   of   the  ""'"O"  °'   ^alon   by   the   English   troops. 
defenders  of  the  warehouse).   'The  Martyrdom  Lore'inan,     Robert.     American     poet:     b. 

of  Lovejoy'    (1881)  ;  Garrison,   "Wilham  Lloyd  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Ii   April   1864.     He  was  grad- 

Garrison'    (1^5);  and  Martyn,  'Wendell  Phil-  ualed  from  the  University  of  Alabama.     He  has 

lips  —  the  Agitator'  (i8go).  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  magazines,  and  hi  j 

Lovejoy,  Owen,  American  abolitionist:  b.  TT**.  '^  ""JiH^  J''',^'"P'T*''  ^IL*'^!!^""* !i 

Albion,  flaine,  1811    d.  1864.    He  waa  a  brother  ^*'"  P1^i'=5*l^^'"'    ,'"/,^<  1893,  an<l 

of  E.  P.  Lovejoy  (q.v.);  was  educated  at  Bowdoin  ^897;  and  'A  Book  of  Venie'   (1900). 
College;  and  in  early  life  he  removed  to  Alton,  Lov'er,  Samuel,  Irish  painter,  novelist  and 

111,     Entering  the  ministry  of  the  Congregational  poet :  b.  Dublin  htq?  ;  d.  Saint  Helier's,  Island  of 

Church,  he  preached  and  lectured  against  slavery  jersey,  6  July  1868.    He  first  devoted  his  atten- 

with  a  power  that  roused  his  hearers  and  carried  lion  to  painting,  and  in  1828  became  a  member  of 

wide   conviction.    At   Princeton.   III.,   where   he  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academv  of  Art.     He  aft- 

began  a  pastorate  in  1838,  he  became  conspicuous  erward  wrote  novels,  which  he  illnstrated  him- 

for  the  earnestness  of  his  anti-slavery  addresses,  self,  dramas,  operettas,  and  songs  which  hr  set 

and   for  his  persistence   in  holding  anti-slavery  to  music  of  his  own.     In  1844  he  gave  a  series 

meetings  in  defiance  of  legal  and  official  prohibi-  of   public   entertainments   called   Irish   eveni.igs, 

tions.    In  1844  he  waa  elected  to  the  legislature,  which  he  repeated  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 

and  resigned  his  pulpit.    Elected  to  Congress  in  ada  in  1846.    Among  his  works  are:     'Legends 

i8s6,  he  participated  in  its  most  eneiting  debates  and     Stories     of     Ireland'      (1832-4);      'Rory 

Stil  the  time  of  his  death.    He  w»  witli  his  O'More'  (1837);  <Soi^  and  Ballads'   (1839); 

jther  Elijah  at  Alton,  HI.,  7  Nov.  1837,  aad  'Handy     Andy'      (1843);     'Treasure     Trove' 
was  a  witness  of  his  tragic  death.  (1844).      The     'Angels'     Whisper';      'Holly 

Lovelace,  PrMcis,  American  colonial  gov-  Bawn' ;  and  the  'Low-backed  Car'  are  among 

emor:    b.    Hurley,    Berkshire,    England,   about  his  most  popular  songs.    His  works  in  6  vols. 

I6i8;  d.  England  about  1675-   He  was  a  younger  wuh  introduction  by  0  Donohue,  were  isaued  in 

son  of  the  ist  Baron  Lovelace  and  in  1668  sue-  N="   York   in    1900,   and  with   mttoducUon   by 

ceeded   Richarxi    Nicolla   as   governor  of   New  twhe,  m  Boston,  1902. 

York.    He  oppressed  the  inhabitants  by  heavy         Lowering,  Joaepfa,  American  scientist:  b. 

taxation    and    became   very   unpopular.     During  Boston   1813;    d.   Cambridge,   Mass.,    189a.     He 

his  temporary  absence  from  the  town  thj  Dutch  was  a  graduate  from  Harvard,  where  he  became 

fleet  appeared  in   the  harbor   and  the  citizens  Hollis  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  math- 

speedily  surrendered.  ematics  in  1838,  and  continued  to  hold  the  posi- 

LoveUce,    Richard,    English   lyrical    poet:  tion  till  1888,  when  he  «as  made  professor  em- 

b.  Woolwich,  Kent,  1618;  d.  London  1658.     He  enlus.     From    '884.10   1888  he   was   director  of 

was  educated  at  Oxford,  entered  the  army  and  'he  Jefferson   Physical   Laboratory  and   he   waa 

became  a  captain.    He  spent  his  fortune  in  sup-  also  connected  with  the  Harvard  Observatory, 
port  of  the  royal  cause,  and  after  entering  into  Lovenng,  William  C,  American  politician: 

the  French  service,  in  1648,  returned  to  England,  b,  Riiode  Island  1837:  »1-  4  Feb    igia     He  was 

and  was  imprisoned  until  the  king's  death.    His  educated   at  the  Cambridge  High   School.     He 

destitute  condition  at  this  time  is  in  marked  con-  was  president  of  the  \\  hittenton  Manufacturing 

tiast  to  accounts  of  his  handsome  person  and  Company,  Taunton,  Mass.,  sat  in  the  Stale  Sen- 
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iUe  1874-5  *•'<'  *^  *  membM  of  Congress  as  tjon  he  was  re-elected  in  1883,  serving  another 
a  Repubhcan  continuously  from  1897,  two  years.  His  administrations  were  marked  by 
Love'a  Labour  "•  Lost,  a  comedy  of  reforms  in  i he  system  of  taxation,  and  in  the 
Shakespeare's,  supposedly  hia  first  drematic  pro-  R""!<=  schools,  but  more,  especiaUy  by  the  intro- 
duction, written  about  1588-^.  While  marked  duct^on  <>£>£  civil  service  syatem  and  non-par- 
by  immaturity,  it  has  a  sprightiiness  of  wit  t.san  appointments  m  city  affairs.  In  October 
and  constancy  of  good  nature  which  render  it  l^  *•«  "^^^  °^^'f^  ^9  P^s-dency  of  Columbia 
both  interesting  and  pleasing.  Its  sources  are  College  (now  Columbia  University)  which  he 
not  known  but,  so  far  as  can  be  told,  the  plot  accepted.  While  he  was  president,  the  under-' 
is  Shakespeare's.  In  I597  the  play  was  revised  graduate  department  was  enlarged,  the  graduate 
and  presented  at  a  court  entertainment  as  being  schools  and  Barnard  closely  affiliated,  the  insti- 
•corrected  and  augmented"  by  Shakeapeare,  '"^'"="  fgan.zed  as  a  umversity,  and  the  site 
showing  the  existence  of  an  earlier  version.  On  f'<^^^-  He  also  gave  the  university  ?r.a»,ooo 
this  occasion  the  name  of  Shakespeare  for  the  ™'  *?',,-"'^'^'^  ?^-  ^  '"^"ty  building.  He  re- 
first  time  appeared  on  the  title-page  of  a  pUy.  Ji'"**','''^  "^''^i  in  pnblic  affairs,  was  a  mem- 
The  cuckoo  io^g  ("Spring*)  and  the  «Tu-whit,  ^''  °^  *!>«  S^P'^'v^-^'?^'  Commission,  and  of 
tu-who»  song  of  the  owl  ("Winter*)  give  the  ^^^  Creaier  NewYork  Charier  Commission,  and 
comedy  a  fiSi  ending.  an  earnest  advocate  of  consohdation;  he  was 
,,_.„.  ,  ...  also  twice  a  referee  m  labor  troubles.  In  1807 
Low.  lo,  A  Mmmce^  American  journalist:  ^e  was  an  independent  candidate  for  Mayor  ol 
b  London  England,  1860.  He  was  eduMted  at  Greater  New  York  and  was  defeated,  though 
-  "S^^-S'u  ^'j  London,  and  m  Ansiria.  and  polling  over  150^00  votes.  In  1890  he  was  a 
since  1886  has  been  m  charge  of  the  Washington  member  of  the  United  States  delegation  to  The 
department  of  the  Boston  Ctobff.  He  is  also  the  Hague  Peace  Conference.  In  1901  he  was  nom- 
pnncipal  Ameriran  correspondent  of  the  Lon-  j^ted  for  Mayor  of  Greater  New  York  on  a 
don  ChronxcU.  He  has  published  'The  Supreme  Fusion  tick.^,  and  was  elected.  His  administra- 
Surrender'  (1901).  tion  of  the  next  two  years  led  to  a  reduction  of 
Low,  Charles  Katiibone,  English  historian  the  taxes,  sweeping  reforms  in  the  police  depait- 
and  naval  officer:  b.  Dublin,  Ireland,  30  Oct.  raent,  and  an  enlargement  of  the  public  school 
1837.  He  went  to  sea  in  1853  and  has  served  system,  and  showed  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
in  Asiatic  and  African  waters.  He  is  a  fellow  prindptes  of  bttsiness-like  administration  of  pub- 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  and  a  lieu-  lie  affairs  which  characterized  his  Brooklyn 
tenant  in  the  Indian  navy,  and  has  published  mayoralty.  In  1903  he  was  again  Fusion  candi-l 
'Tales  of  Old  Ocean'  (i860) ;  'Land  of  the  date  for  Mayor,  but  was  defeated,  a  defeat  gen- 
Sun'  (1870);  'History  of  the  British  Navy'  erall/  attributed  not  to  any  serious  mistakes 
(1872);  'History  of  the  Indian  Navy'  (1877);  or  faults  in  hia  administration,  but  rather  to 
'History  of  Maritime  Discovery'  (iSgp)  ;  'Her  party  questions  and  complications. 

'         '  "    ■  Low,  Will   Hicock,   American   painter:   b. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  31  May  1853.    He  learned  paint- 
ing at  Paris  Tinder  Ger6me  and  Carolus-Duran 

English     publisher:    b.  (1873-7),  and  since  i8go  has  been  Academician 

.,,,  ,  _. J.    He  became  manager  in  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  and  is  one, 

1837  of  a  trade  journal  styled  'The  Publisher's  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  of  American* 
Circular,'  on  which  his  'British  Catalogue'  was  Artists.  He  is  classed  among  the  most  active 
afterward  based.  He  established  the  publishing  and  versatile  of  living  American  artists  and  has' 
house  of  Sampson  Low  &  Co.,  in  1848.  His  been  alike  successful  in  decorative  wall  paint-^ 
various  compilations  include:  'Index  to  Current  ines,  stained  glass  (at  which  he  worked  with 
literature'  (1859-^)  ;  'Low's  Literary  Al-  John  La  Farge,  q.v.),  portrait  and  book  illustra- 
™anac'  (1873) ;  etc.  tion  in  black  and  white.  His  strength  as  a  de- 
Low,  Seth.  American  educator  and  admin-  "gner  and  colorist  has  been  recogtiized  by  Uie 
trator:  b.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  18  Jan.  1850.  He  P"'"''?  jw^ds  made  to  his  work  and  by  the  de- 
was  educated  at  iSe  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  '  ™'"''   *"'  *""  '"■"'"-'  ""  *'"  ""'*  "'  "'■""' 


istrator:   b.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  18  Jan.  1850.     He  »"""'>■  -"-'"=  '"»«':.  i"  ""  ""ii  a..u  oy  .iic  u=- 

was  educated  at  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  In-  ^°  *9r  his  services  on  the _  part  of  private 

stitute   and   at   Columbia,   graduating   from   the  ™   public  patrons  and   connoisseurs.    He  has 

Utter   in  .  .870.    He   then  .entered    l^is   father's  ^l^^^-^^^IlT  ly'*tf\^„!.''..^^^''ifi''  ?l 


latter   in    1870.    Me   then   entered    his   latners  t;-"  ■~-"™'b'- "■"-•- '-"™-^ '"""j  ™>™'=  ^-i 

tea  and  silk  importing  business  as  a  clerk,  and  Cooper   Union,  and  the  National  Academy  of 

passing  through  all  the  intermediate  grades,  be-  ™'K^    ^J'^   followmg   are   some   of   his   best 

5me  !  junior  partner  in  the  firm  in"  1875'    I"  ^JJ™. ^T>^ "  <^°T"',*  ?\^^^'''^^    '^Uh 

1879  he  and  the*^  other  junior  partnent  took  full  ^Chloe'   (1882) ;  'My  Lady'  (Lotus  Club  New 

control  of  the  business  which  was  finally  liqui-  ^°^^^-     '^"/'''^U^??^^  a  ?°™''*Jt '"  ^'Tx 

dated  in  1888.    He  was  early  interested  in  pub-  (""""'  pamting,  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York) 
lie  affairs,  especially  in  chanties,  was  prominent  Low  Church,  a  popular  name  given  to  S 

in  the  movement  which  resulted  in  abolishing  the  section  of  the  Church  of  England  whose  opinions 

system  of  outdoor  relief  of  Kings  County,  and  are  opposed  to  those  of  the  Higji  Church  party,, 

was  oi^nizer  and  first  president  of  the  Bureau  and  are  especially  hostile  to  ritualism  and  sacer- 

of   Charities.     He   was   also   active   in   the   Re-  aotalism. 

publican   partjr,   being   president   of   the   Yomig  Low     Sunday,     the     first     Sunday     after 

Rnublican   Club   in   the   Garfield   campaign   of  Easter,  so  called  to  emphasize  the  contrast  be- 

1880;  and  though  he  resigned  the  presidency  re-  tween  the  great  feast  of  the  Resurrection  and  the 

mained  an  active  member  of  this  club,  which  Sunday  which  ends  the  octave.    In  the  Missal 

soon  began  agitation  for  the  non-partisan  admin-  (q.v.)    and    the    Breviary    (q.v.)    the    name    is 

istration  of  city  affairs.     In  1881  he  was  nomi-  'Dominica   in   Albis,»   because  on  thb   day  the 

nated  for  mayor  of  Brooklyn  on  an  independent  newly  baptized  wore  their  white  robes  for  the 

ticket,  and  elected;  after  an  efficient  administra-  last  time.       Mention  is  made  of  this  custom  in 
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the  Breviary  hj'nin  used  in  the  vespers  of  Low  made  himself  famous  by  bis  opposition  to  tbe 

Sunday,   'Ad    regias    Agnj   dapes.*     The    name  land  monopoly,  as  well  as  by  the  part  he  per- 

■Beloken  Paschen/  close  of  Easter,  is  used  fre-  formed  in  the  devekq>itient  of  education  and  the 

quently  in  Holland;  and  •Quasimodo,*  the  first  regulation   of  finance.    He   also  nude  eSectnal 

ward  in  the  inlroit  of  the  Mass  for  the  day,  is  protest  against  the  English  practice  of  transport* 

the  conmion  name  for  this  day  in  Germany  and  ing  convicts  to  Australia.    Meanwhile  he  was 

France.  not  neglectful  of  his  private  affairs,  but  acquired 

Lowe,    Charles,    English    journalist    and  ff*^'  wealth,  and  returned  to  England  in  i8sa 

biographer:  b.  Balconnel.  Forfarshire,  Scotland.  7"™°,  5'f?"   '?"■■  ^^  *'"*  elected  to   Pat;lwment 

He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  fo""  Kiddertnmster,  4nd  accepted  the  position  of 

and  on  the  Continent  and  was  for  13  years  Times  )<""*  secretary  of  the  board  of  control,  and  in 

correspondent  at  Berlin,   returning   to   England  l859.  under  Palmerston,  was  placed  practically 

in  1891.    He  has  published  two  biographies  of  »'  the  head  of  educational  affairs.    In  conse- 

Bismarck:   'Bismarck's  Table  Talk';  <Alexan-  guence  of  a  mistaken^ vote  of  censure  by  the 

der  HI.  of  Russia';  'King  Edward  VU.';  'Our  House   of    Comtpons   m    1864   he   resigned   his 

Gteatest  Soldiers';  etc.  office,  but  only  to  participate  with  ability  more 

I  ~™_     c.r.    u,.j.  _     D_;»-  u      »  .  .1.    w  marked  than  before  in  the  proceedings  of  that 

Lowej^  Sib    Hudson,    British   general:    b.  ^^^       ^h    rejection  of  the  Whig  Reform  Bill 

H.  «?,f,  ■l^''  =^'   »■  ^'^?,"  'I  ■'" -;  '.^  i"  1866  was  considered  to  h»ve  b^  largely  due 

He  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age    m  1813  („  u;.  no-drfnl  snM^h^s  aminct  it     Ak  one  nt 

^rt  r^nJaslon  of Trale^lftt^'e^rfv ^  ^'Xi^^L'^'i^^T  hf^U'-ed ^ovXe 

rthe  tn=ry«r.^Xp"^p^iSe^'"^in"J^.5''t'^  fch'^he^a^T^S^self  '^^t.^^^frr  t 

the  command  of  the  English  t««ps  which  were  ^^f^}  nfr^t^JiTfLL°^^A^*tt 

to  co-operate  with  the  Austr<> Sardinian  army  in  ^^T'l  ""^w  ^*™lSj'J«;iL,^  '^  fe 

Italy;  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon  he  was  appointed  ^"^'^  "  ".^H   °*JI««''«s  designed  to  ]usti^ 

goveAior  of  St.  Helena,  and  entnisted  with  the  •"*  0PP<«'tion  to  e^ension  of  the  suffrage.    H.s 

care  of  the  ex-emperor     He  returned  to  Eng-  f?"?"*  f^Pp^^  of .  the  resolutions  for  discstab. 

land  in  July  i&».    He  has  been  accused  by  the  ^?'"""'i  °^  the  Irish  Church    m  1868.  restored 

partisans  of  Napoleon  for  want  of  courtesy  and  ^™  ^'>,  f»^°/  '"  'M  ^^  P^"?*  ^l'"  ^f^' 

for  rigor  and  cruelty  to  his  prisoner.    It  is,  ^'^."^  *»*  year  he  became  chan«Uo>;  f  ^^ 

howevtr,    freely   admitted   that    Napoleon   and  exchequer  under  Gladstone,  giving  up  that  office 

his  suite  made  a  system  of  exaggerating  their  '"  ?^"."*  accept  the  post  of  home  saretary,  m 

grievances,  and  even  sedulously  tried  to  provoke  *'*"=''■  however,  his  tenure  was  brief.    His  rc- 

them,  with  a  view  to  exciting  sympathy  in  Eu-  '°™?  ,?^   chancellor   of   the   exchequer   related 

rope.    Many  of  the  grievances  were  puerile,  as  especially  to  reducbon  of  sugar  duties,  the  re- 

that  Sir  Hudson  would  not  give  Napoleon  the  PlacmK  of  assessed  taxes  by  license  duties,  and 

title    of  emperor,    which    EngUnd    had    never  '"''«  readjustments.    After  the  fall  of  the  Glad- 

recogniied.   and    which    he    was   forbidden  by  """^  ministry  m  [874  Lowe  t^k  comparatively 

his  government  to  use.     Consult:  Forsyth,  'Cap-  ''"'^  P^"  '"  P"!?''?  **^^'"i^H*  "f  raised  to 

tivity  of  Napoleon  at  Saint  Helena  froinLettere  Jhe   peera^   as    Viscount    Sherbrooke    in    1S80. 

and   Journal  of   Sir  Hudson  Lowe'    (1853);  Consult:    farkes,    'Fifty   Years   of   Australian 

Seaton,    'Sir    Hudson    Lowe    and    Napoleon>  History>   (1892) ;  Martin,  'Life  of  Lord  Sher- 

<i898);   Lord  Rosebery.    'Napoleon,  the  Last  b^ooke*    (1893) ;    Hogan,    'Robert  Lowe,  Vts- 

Phase'   (1900).  count  Sherbrooke'  (logs) ;  also  Hansard,  'Par- 

,  '  .  liamentary  Debates.' 

Lowe,   John,    American    rear-admiral:    b. 
Liverpool,  England,  11  Dec.  18^.    He  was  ed-  Lowe,  Thaddeua  5.  C,  American  inventor 

uated  in  his  native  city  and  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  and  scientist :  b.  Jefferson,  N.  H.,  ao  Aug.  1833. 

entered  the  American  navy  in  1861.     He  served  He  constructed  balloons  in  1856  and   l8s8~9  "» 

through  the   Civil   War  and   accompanied   the  order  to  study  atmo^eric  phenomena,  and  dur- 

Greely  Relief  Expedition  in  1884.    He  was  the  ing  the  Civil  War  was  chief  of  the  aeronautic 

first  naval  officer  of  any  nation  to  serve  in  a  cotjis.    He  devised  a  system  of  signaling  in  i86a, 

sttbmarine  torpedo-boat.     This  he   did   in    1898.  and   valuable    instruments    for    atmospheric    in- 

He  was  promoted  rear-admiral  II  Dec.  igoo,  and  vestigation,  etc.,  constructed  and  operated  the. 

retired  the  same  day.     Since  his  retirement  he  largest  aerostat  ever  built,  invented  a  compres- 

has  participated  in  an  experiment  with  a  sub-  sion  ice  machine  and  made  the  first  artificial  ice 

marine  torpedo-boat,  remaining  submerged  for  in  the  United  Sutes  (1865):  and  esUblished  the 

15  houra.  Lowe  Observatory  in  the  Sierra  Madre  Moun- 

Lowe,     HarOia     Ann     Perry,     American  **'"^'  *^'- 
verse  writer:  b.  Keene,  N.  H.  1829;  d.  Somer-  Lowell,  lo'e!  Abbott  L»wrence,  American 

ville,  Mass..  1902.    She  published;   'The  Olive  educator  and  author:  b.  Boston  13  Dec  1856. 

and   the    Pine'    {1859) ;    <Love   in   Spain,   and  jj^  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1877.  f""* 

Other  Poems'    (1867)  T    'The   Story  of  Chief  ,j,g  ]^„  school  of  the  university  in  1880,  was  a 

Joseph'  (1881)  ;  <Bessie  Gray';  etc.  legal  practitioner  in  Boston  in  1880-97,  and  from 

Lowe,  Robert,  Viscount  Shkbbbooke,  Eng-  1^7  to   1899  was  a  lecturer  at  Harvard.     In 

lish   politician:  b.   Bingham,   Nottinghamshire,  4  'QOo  i>e  was  appomted  there  to  the  chair  of  the 

Dec.    181 1 ;   d.   London   27  July   1892.     He   was  science  of  government,  and  in  1909  he  became 

educated    at    Winchester    College   and   at   Uni-  president  of   Harvard  University.     Among  his 

versity  College.  Oxford,   and  directly  upon  his  works  are    :    'Essays  on  Government'    CiB8<))  j 

admission  to  the  bar  in  1842  went  to  Australia,  'Governments     and     Parties     m     ContinentaJ 

where  he  quickly  attained  prominence  in  politi-  Europe'   (i8g6),  a  most  valuable  explanation  Of 

cal  affairs.    In  1841  he  became  a  member  of  the  the     govertiniental_   machinery  _of     European 

L^jrislative  Council  of  New  South  Wales,  and  states;  and  'Colonial  Civil  Service'  (1900). 
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i8(a).    He   was  _ 

1800,  studied  theology  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
and  from  I  Jan.  1806  until  his  death  was  pastor 
of  the  West  (Unitarian}  Church  a!  Boston.  His 
ill-health  caused  his  absence  in  Europe  and  the 
,  East  (1837-40).  and  in  his  later  years  his  place 
in  the  pulpit  was  largely  taken  by  his  colleague, 
Cyms  A,  Bartol  (q.v.).  He  was  an  able  orator 
'  and  of  strong  anti-slavery  views,  A  founder 
',and  member  of  the  Society  of  Northern  Anti- 
quarians of  Copenhagen,  he  was  also  secretary 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  and  a 
cortesponding  member  of  the  Archaeological  So- 
ciety of  Athens.  Atnong  his  published  writings 
are :  'Meditations  for  the  Afflicted,  Sick,  and 
Dying';  'Devotional  Exercises  for  Communi- 
cants': 'Occasional  Sermons';  'Practical  Ser- 
mons'   (I8s5). 

Lowell,  Cbtrlu  Ruuell,  American  soldier: 
b.  Boston  2  Jan.  1835:  d.  near  Middletown,  Va., 
DO  Oct.  1864.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
in  ]834,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  was 
manager  of  the  Mount  Savage  iron-works,  Mary- 
land, on  20  Aj)rii  1861  was  made  a  captain  in  the 
6th  United  States  cavalry,  and  during  the  Penin- 
sular campaign,  at  the  dose  of  which  he  re- 
ceived the  brevet  of  major,  commanded  a  squad- 
ron lyi  that  regiment.  Having  been  assigned  10 
the  personal  staff  of  Gen.  McClellan,  he  distin- 

Kisbed  binuclf  at  Antietam.  In  November  i86a 
organized  the  2d  Massachusetts  cavalry,  of 
which  he  became  colonel  on  10  May  1863.  In 
the  winter  of  1863-4  be  commanded  the  ad- 
vanced defenses  of  Washington,  and  subse- 
quently he  was  in  command  of  the  prsraional 
avalry  brigade  under  Sheridan  in  the  Shenan- 
doah, and,  ultimately,  of  the  reserve  brigade, 
consisting  of  three  regiments  of  United  States 
cavalry,  the  ad  Massachusetts,  and  a  battery  of 
artillery.  With  this  force  he  fought  at  Opequen 
Cteek  (Winchester)  (ig  Sept  1864),  and  de- 
feated Gen.  Rosser's  cavalry  (g  October).  In 
the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek  (19  October),  he  suc- 
cessfully resisted  the  Confederate  attack  until 
the  arrival  of  Sheridan,  but  later  in  the  action, 
while  leading  the  final  charge,  was  mortally 
wounded. 

Lowell,  Edward  Jackson,  American  au- 
thor :  b.  Boston  f 8  Oct.  184"; ;  d.  Cotuit,  Mass., 
II  May  1894.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Francis 
Cabot  Lowell  (i?7S-i8i7)  (qv.).  He  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1867,  was  admitted 
to  the  Suffolk  County  bar  in  Jone  1872,  for  a 
Hme  practised  law  in  Boston,  but  subsequently 
devoted  himself  exclusiveb'  to  literary  work. 
He  w!.s  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Histori- 
cal Society  and  a  fellow  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Among  his  writings 
are:  'The  Hessians  and  the  other  German 
Auxiliaries  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Revolution- 
ary War'  (1884),  recognized  as  standard;  'The 
Eve  of  the  French  Revolution'  {1892)  ;  and  the 
section  on  'The  Diplomacy  and  Finance  of  the 
Revolution'  in  Winsor's  'Narrative  and  Critical 
Hbtory  of  America'    (1884-9). 

Lowell,  FranclB  Cabot,  American  manu- 
fiictnrer:  b.  Newboryport,  Mass.,  7  April  1775; 
d.  Boston  10  Aug.  1817.  In  1B12  he  began  his 
attempts  to  manufacture  cotton  cloth,  an  under- 
taking then  rendered  the  more  difficult  by  the 


fact  that  the  war  in  progress  with  Great  Britain 

prevented  the  importation  of  English  machinery. 
He  finally  succeeded,  by  the  aid  of  Paul  Moody, 
a  mechanic  of  Newburyport,  in  making  3  suit- 
able loom,  and  with  P.  T.  Jackson,  his  brother- 
in-law,  obtained  a  charter  as  the  Boston  Manu- 
facturing Company,  with  $100,000  capital,  and 
established  at  Waltham  what  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  first  mill  in  the  United  States  to  com- 
bine in  one  establishment  the  several  operations 
necessary  in  manufacturing  finished  cloth  from 
the  raw  cotton.  He  was  active  in  introducing 
into  the  tariff  act  of  1816  the  clause  imposing  a 
minimum  duty  on  imported  cotton  fabrics. 
Jackson,  subsequent  to  Lowell's  death,  bought 
a  portion  of  Chelmsford  and  there  located  mills; 
and    in    1826    the    town    was    incorporated    a!i 

Lowell,  James  Russell,  American  poet, 
critic  and  diplomat :  b.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  23 
Feb.  1819;  d.  there  12  Aug.  1891.  The  Lowells 
were  descended  from  Percival  Lowell  of  Bristol, 
England,  who  emigrated  to  Massachusetts  in 
1631).  Judge  John  Lowell,  grandfather  of  the 
poet,  contributed  a  clause  to  the  Bill  of  Rights 
wEiich  effected  the  abolition  of  slaven'  in-  the 
State.  One  of  the  poet's  uncles,  Francis  Cabot 
Lowell,  was  a  leading  promoter  of  mana&ctureB 
in  New  England,  and  is  remembered  m  the 
name  of  the  dty  of  Lowell.  Another  unde, 
John  Lowdl,  founded  the  Lowell  Institute  of 
Boston.  Rev.  Charles  Lowell,  the  poet's  father, 
b.  1783,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1800,  and 
after  some  study  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, was  settled  over  the  West  Church  of 
Boston,  and  remained  its  pastor  till  his  death  in 
1861-  He  married  Harriet  Spence,  from  a  fan>- 
ily  of  Spences  in  Portsmouth,  N,  H.,  who  were 
of  Scotdi  origin.  She  was  the  sister  of  Robert 
Traill  Spence,  of  naval  ^me,  and  is  reinem- 
bered  as  having  the  gifts  of  'a  great  memory, 
an  extraordinary  aptitude  for  langmge,  and  a 
passionate  fondness  for  andent  songs  and  bal- 
lads," as  also  a  lively  sense  of  humor.  There 
were  five  children,  two  daughters  and  three 
sons,  of  whom  James  Russell  was'  the  youngest. 
He  was  prepared  for  college  by  William  Welts, 
an  English  schoolmaster,  who  gave  him  an  ex- 
cellent drill  in  the  rudiments  of  Latin.  But 
perhaps  the  best  part  of  his  early  education  was 
derived  from  the  unrestricted  use  of  books  at 
home.  His  father  had  come  into  possession  of 
the  old  Tory  mansion,  on  the  Watertown  road, 
later  called  Elmwood.  and  its  abundant  library 
was  well  stocked  with  attractive  authors.  He 
entered  Harvard  Collegein  his  j6th  year,  grad- 
uating in  the  class  of  1838.  He  was  not  dili- 
gent m  the  prescribed  work  of  the  course,  but 
engaged  mainly  in  desultory  readinf;  t-rid  in 
writing  essays  and  verse  for  college  societies 
and  magazines.  Because  of  cleverness  thus 
shown,  he  was  made  class  poet.  But  the  poem, 
his  first  considered  effort,  was  not  delivered, 
as  the  author  had  been  ordered  to  Concord,  for 
a  brief  rustication,  on  account  of  some  neglect 
of  college  rules.  It  was  published  the  next 
year,  under  the  title  of  'A  Poem  Redtcd  at 
Cambridge.'  Lowell  now  entered  the  Harvard 
School  of  Law,  took  its  degree  in  1840,  and 
attempted  practice.  But  he  was  quickly  drawn 
aside  to  literature,  largely  through  the  Influence 
of  Maria  White,  a  young  ladjr  of  Watertown,  to 
whom  he  became  engaged   in  the  latter  part 
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of  ihe  same  year.  The  poetic  gifts  and  moral  him,  the  same  year,  before  return.  He  resuroed 
enthusiasm  of  this  youiiK  woman  quickened  to  some  degree  his  literary  tabors,  after  coming 
Lowell's  nature,  and  gave  his  bent  a  purpose,  back  to  Cambridge.  He  published  'Democracy, 
In  1841  he  collected  some  of  his  best  poems  and  other  Addresses*  in  1887,  and  'HeartV 
into  3  volume  called  'A  Year's  Life,'  and  in-  ease  and  Rue,*  and  'Political  Essays,'  in  i8R3. 
scritwd  it  in  covert  language  to  his  betrothed.  He  prepared  the  public  address  for  the  cele- 
Two  years  later  he  began,  with  Robert  Carter,  bration  of  the  ajoth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
the  publication  of  a  literary  monthly,  called  ing  of  Harvard  University,  and  delivered  a 
'The  Pioneer,'  with  Hawthorne,  Poe,  and  Whit-  course  of  lectures  on  the  Old  English  Dram- 
(ier  among  the  contributors,  but  after  three  atists  before  the  Lowell  Institute.  In  the  year 
issues  it  was  discontinued.  In  1844  occurred  before  his  death  be  revised  and  edited  a  de- 
bts marriage  with  Maria  White;  and  during  finitive  edition  of  his  writings  in  10  volumes. 
the  year  were  published  an  enlarged  edition  of  Supplemental  to  these,  ^American  Ideas  for 
the  Poems,  including  'A  Legend  of  Brittany,'  English  Readers,'  'Latest  Literary  Essays  and 
'Prometheus,'  'Miscellaneous  Poems,'  and  Addresses,  'and  'Old  English  Dramatists,'  were 
'Sonnets.'  and  a  volume  called  'Conversations  issued  posthumously  in  1892.  Lowell  was  first 
on  some  of  the  Old  Poets.'  In  1848  he  again  and  chiefiy  a  man  of  books,  yet  without  book- 
pubhshed  an  edition  of  the  Poems,  with  the  ishness  or  pedantry.  The  most  scholarly  of 
addition  of  the  Third  Series,  including  several  all  the  group  (hen  making  a  name  in  literature, 
poems  against  slavery.  Later  in  the  year  'The  he  was  also  the  most  executive  and  practical. 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,'  <A  Fable  for  Critics,*  He  never  lost  the  point  of  view  of  lite,  never 
and  'The  Biglow  Papers'  came  out,  the  last-  lost  sympathy  with  people,  and  was  perhaps  ai 
named  being  a  reprint  of  dialect  Bpcmi  fur-  wise  and  strong'  in  affairs  a:i  in  the  fields  of 
nished  to  the  newspapers  of  the  day.  In  noth-  textual  and  ::sthetic  rriticism.  He  lacked  the 
ing  had  Lowell  been  so  effective  as  in  these  grace  and  tenderness  of  Longfellow,  but  was 
satires;  nothing  in  the  literature  of  those  stir-  gifted  with  deeper  insight  than  an;-  other  of  the 
ring  times  attracted  more  attention.  In  1851  New  England  school  save  Emerson, 
he  sailed  for  Eunqie,  with  his  wife,  who  was  Consult:  LowcH'g  'Letters,'  edited  by  C.  E> 
in  failing  health,  and  spent  a  year,  mainly  in  Norton  (1894) ;  Underwood,  'I  awell,  a  Bio- 
Italy,  in  study  and  travel  After  their  return  graphical  Study'  (1893) ;  Scudder,  'James  Rus- 
Mrs.  Lowell's  health  did  not  improve,  and  in  sell  Lowell,  a  Biography'  (1901);  Hale.  'James 
1853  she  died.  A  volume  of  her  poems  was  Russell  Lowell  and  His  Friends'  (1899)  ;  ^  ^ 
printed,  after  her  death,  for  private  circulatioo.  Hale,  Jr.,  'Lowell'  in  'Beacon  Biogra|rf»cs' : 
In  i8ss,  on  the  resignation  of  Professor  Long-  Wendell,  'Literary  Histoiy  of  America*  (igoo). 
fellow,  Lowell  was  elected  Smith  professor  of  LA  Sherman, 
the  French  and  Spanish  languages,  and  profes-  Of  the  Vttiversily  'of  Nebraska. 
SOT  of  belles  lettres  in  Harvard  College.  He  ... 
spent  two  years  in  Europe,  to  prepare  hinifielf  Low«ll,  John,  American  jurist:  b.  New- 
more  fully,  and  in  1857  took  up  the  duties  of  buryport,  Mass.,  17  June  1743;  d.  Roxbury. 
his  chair.  He  married  Miss  Frances  Dunlap,  of  Mass.,  6  May  i803.  He  was  graduated  from 
Portland,  Maine,  the  same  year.  For  the  next  Harvard  m  1760*  studied  law,  entered  practice 
ao  years  his  strength  was  taxed  incessantly,  at  Newburyport  in  1763,  reprtMBted  that  town 
being  devoted,  outside  ot  his  service  in  his  col-  m  the  general  court  m  1777  and  Boston  m  1779. 
ksc,  to  editorial  and  critical  rather  than  poetic  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  of  17B0 
writing  He  was  the  first  editor  of  'The  At-  vhich  framed  the  constitution  of  Maasachusctts. 
lantic  Monthly,'  and  continued  in  the  position  He  obtained  the  insertion  in  this  document  of 
for  two  years.  He  had  an  editorial  connection  the  clause  of  Oie  preamble  which  declares  that 
with  the  'North  American  Review'  from  1863  'ail  men  are  bom  free  and  equal,»  with  the  betiet 
to  1873,  and  contrib  ted  to  it  many  critical  *"  slaveir  would  thus  be  abolished  m  Massa- 
essays  of  unusual  merit.  In  1864  he  reprinted,  chusetts.  The  supreme  court  of  the  State  upheld 
in  'Fireside  Travels,'  a  few  papers  of  less  his  contention  in  1783,  and  thereby  slavery  in 
substantial  worth.  In  the  lighter  work  of  this  the  State  was  abolished  at  his  initial ive.  In 
bn:  period  falls  tiie  'Biglow  Papers,'  Second  1782-3  he  was  a  delegate  in  the  ContinenUl 
Series,  which  he  began  Tn  1862.  These  were  Congress,  and  in  178a  was  appointed  by  the  con- 
reUsued  in  1867.  In  the  next  year  appeared  gress  one  of  three  judges  of  a  court  of  appeals 
■Under  the  Willows,'  a  collection  ot  his  poems  to  hear  appeals  from  courts  of  admiralty.  He 
written  since  1848.  In  1869  he  published  'The  was  made  by  Washington  m  1789  judge  of  the 
Cathedral,'  over  which  he  had  long  worked,  United  States  district  court  of  Massachusetts, 
and  in  1870  'Among  my  Books,'  a  reprint  of  and  by  Adams  in  1801  chief  justice  of  the  1st 
some  of  his  best  essays  on  literary  themes.  In  circuit  of  the  United  States  circuit  court.  He, 
1871  followed  'My  Study  Windows,'  of  like  was  a  founder  of  the  Amencan  Academy  of 
contents,  and  in  1876  "Amonp  my  Books,'  Sec-  Arts  and  Sciences  11780),  and  one  of  its  coun- 
ond  Scries.  In  1877  Lowell  was  called  to  take  cillors. ,  He  published  an  oration  on  James 
ihe  post  of  Ambassador  to  Spain,  and  alter  Bowdom  the  elder  in  Vol.  H.  of  the  'Memoirs' 
three  years  at  Madrid  was  transferred  to  the  "f  the  American  Academy;  and  a  poem  in 
court  of  St  James.  Here  he  won  the  admira-  'Pictas  et  Gratulatio'  (1761). 
lion  not  only  of  his  countrymen,  but  also  of  the  Lowell,  John,  American  publicist:  b.  New- 
more  exacting  Enghsh  public,  by  his  executive  buryport,  Mass.,  6  Oct  1769;  d.  Roxbury,  Mass_ 
abilities  and  his  social  and  o ra to ric  gifts.  He  12  March  1840.  He  was  a  son  of  J(*n  Lowell 
.eceived  public  honors  from  Oxford,  Cambridge,  (!743-i8o2)  (q,v.).  He  was  graduated  f-om 
Edinburgh  and  Bologna,  and  in  1883  was  chosen  Harvard  in  1786,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to 
Lord  Rector  by  the  University  of  St  Andrews,  the  bar  in  I78g,  retired  from  practice  in  1803,  and 
His  residence  at  St  James  terminated  in  1S85,  after  travel  in  the  East  (1803-6)  devoted  bis 
and  the  affliction  of  his  wife's  death  came  to  attention  to  literature.    He  wrote  on  agriculture 
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and  theology,  but  chiefly  on  politics.    In  various  Mexico  City.    He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 

Cublications  he  attacked  the  War  of  i8i3;  and  Roya!  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 

y  his  pen  made  himself  a  valuable  aid  of  the  land,  and  a  fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of 

Federalists.    His  interest  in  horticulture  obtained  Arts    and    Sciences.     He    lectured    before   the 

for  him  the  sobriquet  of  'the  Columella  of  the  Lowell  Institute  in  1893-4  and  i8^~s,  contributed 

New  England   States'^ ;  and  be  was  [lie  first  in  various   articles   to   the   publications   of   learned 

the  United  States  to  build  extensive  greenhouses  societies,  and  wrote:   'Choson;  The  l^nd  of  the 

on  a   scienti^c  plan.     For  many  years   he  was  Morning  CaliU'    (1885)  ;   'The  Soul  of  the  Far 

president  of  the  .Massachusetts  Agricultural  So-  East'   (188G)  ;  'Noto:  An  Unexplored  Corner  of 

ciety.    Among  his  pamphlets  were :  'Peace  With-  Japan'    (iBgi)  ;   'Occult  Japan,  or  the  Way  of 

out    Dishonor,    War    Without    Hope'    (1807);  the  Gods'  (i8(m)  ;  'Mars*  (1895) ;  and  "Annals 

'I>iplomatic  Policy  of  Mr.  Madison  Unveiled'  of  the  Lowell  Observatory'  (Vol.  L,  1898;  VoL 

(1810)  ;  "Candid  Comparison  of  the  Washington  IL,  1900). 

^^    if^T\v^^\''f-^^i^'"'    ^'^'"^^    ""''         I-ow'll.  Ro**"  f'^  Spenc*.  American 

'Mr.  Madison s  War     (1812).  Episcopal  clergyman;  b.  Boston  8  Oct  r8i6;  d. 

Lowell,    John,     American     mercharit    and  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  13  Sept.  1891.    He  was  a  son 

philanthropist;  b.  Boston,  Mass,,  11   May   1799;  of  Charles  Lowell  (q.v.)  and  a  brother  of  James 

d,   Bombay,  India,  4  March   1836.     He  was  the  Russell  Lowell   (q.v.).     He  was  graduated  from 

son  of  F.   C.   Lowell    (1775-1817)    (q.v.).     He  Harvard   in   1833,   for  a   time   studied   medicine 

studied  at  Harvard  (1813-5),  became  a  success-  in  the  Harvard  medical  school,  and  later  was  in 

ful  merchant  in  Boston,  was  acT«ral  times  elected  mercantile  life  at  Boston.    In  1839  he  began  the 

to  the  Boston  common  council  and  the  State  leg-  study  of  theology;  went  to  Hamilton,  Bermuda; 

islature  of  Massachusetts,  and  collected  a  large  was  there  ordained  deacon  in  T843  and  priest  in 

and   valuable   library.     After    1830  he  passed  a  1843;  and  became  inspector   of  schools  for  the 

large  part  of  his  time  in  travel  in  foreign  lands,  colony  and  domestic  chaplain  to  the  bishop.  .  In 

By  the  gift  of  about  $250,000,  —  then  the  largest  1843-7  he  was  rector  at  Bay  Roberts,  Newfound- 

ever  made  in  America  by  an  indivfdual  for  the  land,  and  during  the  famine  of  1846  in  that  dis- 

endowment   of   a   literary   institution,   with   the  trict   rendered   valuable  service   as  chairman  of 

txception  of  Girard's  bequest  for  Girard  College  the  relief  committee.     Having  returned  to  the 

—  he  established  in  Boston  the  Lowell  Institute,  United  States  in  1847,  he  was  active  in  mission 

to  consist  of  T^ular  annual  courses  of  free  pub-  work  among  the  poorer  classes  at  Newark,  N.  J.; 

lie   lectures.     The  institute  was  opened  in  the  was  rector  of  Christ  Oiurch,  DiBnesbnrg,  N.  V., 

winter  of  1839-40,  and  has  proved  exceedingly  in    1859^*9,   head-master  of  St.   Mark's  school 

successful.    Consult:  Everett,  'Memoir  of  John  (Soutnboro,  Mass.)  in  186^73,  and  professor  of 

LowcIL  jr.'  (1840)  ;  and  Smith,  'History  of  the  Latin  language  and  literature  in  Uirion  College 

Lowell  Institute'  (1898).  in  1873-9.     He  published   'The  Kew 'Priest  in 

Lowell,  JOKphine  Shaw,  American  phitan-  Conception   Bay'    (1858;    revised   in    i88al.  in 

thropist;    b.    West    Roxbury.    Mass.,    16    Dec.  «J'c''    Bay  J*"™!^*    =«r-".    « 

1843;   d.   New  Yo/k  city,   12   Oct.    1905..     Dur-  'Fresh    Hearts    That  ,    .  „.  .      ,.    ^.       - 

ing   the   Civil    War    she   was    coanected  with  Years  Ago  and  other  Poems^  (i860)  :'Antf>otiT 

the    work    of    the    Sanilarv    Commission,    and  B^?^*'     (1874) ;    'Burgoyne-s    March^     (1877), 

.Mibsequently  with   Ubors  among  the   freedmen  ""■'",="  f"?"  f^«  Saratoga  County  celebration  at 

and    with    other    causes    of    philanthnw    and  Bem^  Heights ;  and  <  A  Story  or  Two  from  an 

reform.   She  was  a  founder  o£  tile  Charity  Organ-  Old  Dutch  Town'   (1878). 

i;?ation  Society  of  New  York  in  1881.  in  lffi6^  Lowell,  Mass.,  city,  county-seat  of  Middle- 
was  commissioner  of  the  State  Board  of  Chan-  sex  County;  at  the  junction  of  the  Concord  and 
ties  of  New  York,  and  in  1899  was  appointed  to  Merrimac  rivers,  and  on  the  New  York,  N. 
the  board  of  managers  of  the  New  York  State  H.  &  H.  and  the  Boston  and  M.  R.R.'»; 
reformatory  for  women.  Among  her  writings  about  25  miles  northwest  of  Boston.  Lowell, 
are:  'Public  Relief  and  Private  Charity'  (1884)  ;  formerly  Chelmsford,  was  founded  in  1823, 
■Industrial  Arbitration  and  Conciliation'  (1893).  by  the  ^Merrimac  Manufacturing  Ounpany,* 
Lowell,  Maria  WUte.  American  poetr  b.  ^nd  named  in  honor  of  Francis  Cabot  Lowell 
Watertown.  Mass.,  8  July  1821;  d.  Cambridge,  <1'')-  ^"  f«F?"^'  "  Y^^^  incorporated 
Mass..  27  Oct.  1853.  She  was  the  wife  of  James  fl'  »?""■  '""''"  '^^^  "  *V  "^^^^^"^  "  "  ^■ 
Russell  Lowell,  "riie  best  known  of  her  poems  The  city  now  has  an  area  of  over  13  acres.  The 
arc:  'The  Alpine  Shepherd'  and  -The  Morning  f"^  "  "T^,  *?^  '"  great  number  of  manufae- 
Glofy.>  which  appeared  in  the  collection  printed  *<"■'«  »"^  ,'"  '"P  annual  output  of  manufac- 
nrivatelv  at  Cambridce  in  iS-;';  The  death  of  '"'■*''  articles.  The  power  is  obtamed  from  the 
Mn=.  Liwell,  occurring  the  same  night  that  a  fa'lsof  the  Merrrmac  which  here  descend  32  feet 
child  was  k^rn  to  Mr  Longfellow,  cilled  forth  ^^^  *^9^  »•>?  ^-^It^Ir  R^";  but  some  steam 
the  latter's  ooem  bemnnini-  power  is  used.  The  "Canal  and  Lock  Company* 
the  latter  s  poem  "ePrVn"^  was  organised  early  in  the  19th  century,  for  the 
raiBed"^r'our*vi°l»se  ai'lhc  morning  "oke,  purpose  of  obtaining  and  supplying  power  for 
cotton  factories.  The  canal  system  was  nearly 
Lowell,  Percival,  American  astronomer:  completed  in  1825,  but  the  first  canals  were  more 
b.  Boston  13  March  1855.  He  was  graduated  like  ordinary  ditches;  now  Ihey  are  walled  and 
from  Harvard  in  1876,  for  several  years  resided  fitted  with  locks  and  biidges,  all  of  the  best  con- 
in  Japan,  and  in  1^3  was  made  secretary  and  structiqn  and  latest  improvements.  They  are  so 
councillor  to  the  special  commission  to  the  United  well  built,  that  the  annual  amount  spent  for 
States  from  Korea,  the  first  embassy  sent  from  repairs  is  comparatively  small.  By  means  of 
that  country  lo  any  Western  power.  In  1894  he  this  canal  system  water-power  is  furnished  to 
established  at  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  the  Lowell  Obser-  many  factories  in  Lowell,  then  returned  to  the 
vatory,  which  in  1896  was  for  a  time  removed  to  Merrimac  to  be  used  lower  down  the  s" 
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tum  the  wheels  for  the  mills  in  Lawrence,  Hav- 
erhill and  Newburyport.  Coal  is  so  expensive  irt 
Lowell  that  water-power  is  used  extensively; 
hut  the  farve  mills  are  fitted;  with  steam-power 
tnacliinery  that  may  be  used  in  a  dry  season. 

Some  of  the  manufacturing  establishments 
are  woolen  and  cotton  factories,  hosieiy  and  knit- 
ling  mills,  carpet  and  felt  factories,  bleaeheries, 
dyeing  works,  machine-ahops,  patent-medicine 
works,  a  cartridge  factory,  and  furniture  factor- 
ies. Lowell  has  many  points  of  historic  and 
scenic  interest  and  a  number  of  fine  putiiic  build- 
ings. The  edncatiotial  institntions  are  the  State 
Normal  School  the  Rogers  Hall  School,  the 
Lowell  Textile  School,  Satat  Patrick's  Academy, 
a  high  school,  and  public  and  parish  elementary 
schools.  The  city  has  the  Lowell  Hospital, 
Lowell  General  Hospital,  Saint  John's  Hospital, 
Saint  Peter's  Orphanage,  Theodore  Edsoa 
Orphanage,  Ayer  Home  for  Young  Women  and 
Children,  Saint  Patrick's  Home  (or  Working 
Wonjen,  and  the  Old  Ladies'  Home. 

The. annual  amount  of  municipal  expenditures 
ia  about  $ij30,ooo;  the  princtwl  items  are:  for 
schools  about  $330,000;  for  hospitals,  almshouses, 
etc.,  $120,000;  for  police  department,  $121,000; 
for  the  iire  department,  Sii&ooo;  for  municipal 
lighting^  $84,500;  for  waterworks,  $85,000.  The 
waterworks  were  built  in  1873  at  a  cost  of  about 
%3j^Sjooo.  There  are  now  about  130  miles  of 
mains.  The  waterworks  are  owned  and  c^»ert 
Bt«d  by  the  city.  Pop.  (1890)  7?,696;  (igoo) 
04,s6ft  ^out  44  P*r  cent  of  whom  are  of  (areign 
Mithi  (191D)  106,394.  Consult:  Drake. 
'History  of  Middlewx  Coun^' ;  'Illustrated 
History  ol  Lowell.* 

Lower  Collfonik.  See  Caufohnia,  Lowek. 

Lowndes,  Lloyd,  American  capitalist  and 
politician:  h.  aarksburg.  W.  Va.,  21  Feb.  ig4S: 
d.  Cumberland.  Md.,  8  Jan.  1905.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Alleghany  College,  Meadville,  Pa., 
and  from  the  law  school  of  the  University  or 
Pennsylvania.  He  entered  the  Maiylan<^  legit, 
lature  in  1871  as  a  Republican,  and  from  l895-:9 
was  governor  of  Maryland. 

Lowndei,  Harle  Adelaide  Benoc,  English 
author;  b.  186?. ■  She  is  a  sister  of  Hilaire  Bel- 
loc  (q.v.)  and  was  married  to  F.  S.  Lowndes  jn 
1896.  She  has  published  'Life  and  Lttters  of 
Charlotte  Elizabeth,  Princess  Pa1atine>  ( 1889)  : 
<King  Edward  VII.*  CwO;  ['Tht  Philosophy 
of  the  Marquise,'  a  novel  in  dialogue  (i8gg). 

Lowndes,  Rawlings,  American  statesnMJi: 
b.  in  the  West  Indies  1722 ;  d.  1800.  His  parents 
removed  with  him  to  Charleston  when  he  was 
very  yotingj  and  his  career  was  ever  after  asso- 
ciated with  that  city.  Having  studied  law  he  ber 
came  an  associate  judge  of  the  colonial  court  in 
1766,  add  in  that  position  i:q>posed  the  Stamp 
Act  He  assisted  in  outlining  a  new  constitution 
for  South  Carolina  in  1776,  and  in  1788  became 
president  of  tbe  State.  He  was  subsequently  a 
member  of  the  State  Jegislature  and  vigorousJy 
apposed   the   ratification   of  the   Federal  consti- 

Lowlh,  Robert,  English  prelate  and  bibli- 
cal scholar:  b.  Winchester,  Hampshire,  37  Nov. 
1710;  d.  London  3  Dec.  1787.  Educated  at  Win- 
chester School  and  Oxford  University,  he  be- 
came professor  of  poetry  in  (he  latter  in  1741.  and 
in  1744  was  appointed  rector  of  Ovington,  Hamp- 
shire.   Ill  I7S3  he  published  his  lectures  on  'The 


Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,*  and  became 
famous  as  one  of  flie  fir>t  biblical  critics  of  his 
age.  Ecclesiastical  prelferments  followed,  and 
he  was  made  successively  prebend  of  Durham, 
bishop  of  St-  David's,  (1766),  of  Oxford  tiie 
same  year,  and  of  London  iniiOT-  In  1783  he 
declined  the  archbishopric  of  Cantertmry.  In 
1778  he  published  'isaiah,  a  New  Translation,' 
WTth  a  preliminary  dissertation  and  notes,  which 
was  hignly  commended. 

Loivrvillei  lo'vU,  N.  Y.,  village,  county-seat 
of  Lewis  County;  on  tlie  New  York  Central  & 
Hudson  Rjrer  railroad ;  about  100  miles  north- 
west of  Albany  and  60  miles  north  h{f  west  of 
Utica.  It  is  situated  in  an  u^cultural  section, 
and  the  industries  of  the  village  are  connected 
chiefly  with  farm  and  dairy  products.  Its  trade 
is  prmcipally  in  hay,  gt^n,  vegetables,  and  the 
noted  ■  Lewis  County  butter  and  chetse.  The 
principal  buildings  are  the  town-hall,  the  county 
building,  a  club-house,  and  the  Lowville  Acad- 
emy. The  academy  libraiy  has  about  4,500  yoI- 
umes.     Pop.   (1910)   2,940. 

Lozodrom'ic  Curve,  the  course  which  is 
represented  by  the  path  of  a  ship  when  h«r 
course  is  directed .  constantly  to  the  same  point 
of  the  .compass,  tbereby  cutting  all  the  meridians 
Bt  the  tame  ai^le. 

Lof , 'Hltthlas,  American  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian :  b.  Cumberland  County,  Pa.,  17  March  1829. 
He  *a8  graduated  from  the  TheolOgieal  Semin- 
ary at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1849,  and  waa  pastor 
at  Delaware,  Ohio,  1849-65.  He  was  editor  of 
the  'Lutheran  Standard'  (1864-^1),  and  presi- 
dent cff  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  Ohio 
1860-78,  and  18S0-94.  He  has  pkiblished  *The 
DcxArine  of  Jitstiftokticn'.  (i86odt  i^ChriAian 
Prayer'  iiSeOi  1  '*The  ChriAtian  Church' 
(1898)  ;  etc. 

'  Loyal  L^oji  of  tbe  United  Statea,  UUi- 
tsry  Ofdtir' Of  tbe,  was  tM  first  society 
forrned  by  offipers  Iti  the  Civil  War,  who  were 
honorably    dispharged.      Members    are    eligible 


Col.  S'.  B.  Wylie  Mitchell,  Capt.  Peter  D.  Keyser, 
M.  D.,  and  Lieut.-Col.  T.  EUwood  Zell  met  in 
Philadelphia  to  arrange  for  a  meeting  of  ex-of- 
fieers  of  the  army  and  navy  trt  adopt  resolutions 
relative  to  the  death  of  President  Lincoln.  It 
wa«  decided  to  effect  a  permanent  organization, 
and  an  adjourned  meeting  vas  held  for  tbis  puc- 

?iBe  in  the'hall  of  the  Hibcrnia  Fire  Compauy  in 
hilaidelpliia  3  May  1865.  Tbeni  are  State  com- 
manderies  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Maine, 
Massachusetts.  California,  Wisconsin,  Illinois, 
District  of  Columbia,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Oregon,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Iowa, 
Colorado.  Indiana,  Washington,  and  Vermont. 
Ti(e  total  membership  in  igio  was  8,yo2. 

Loyal  Temperance  I^eague,  an  organiza- 
tion of  children  founded  in  1886,  by  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  children  the  eril  effects  of  alcohol  and 
tobacco.  The  graduates,  who  follow  a  systematic 
course  of  instruction,  are  organized  into  State 
legioos,  holding  annual  conventions.  There  are 
upward  of  soajioo  members  in  the  United  States. 
Loy'aliats,  or  Tories,  in  American  history. 
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LOYALXy.  ;^ANDS'-  LOTSON 

represented  all  classes,  a  majority  of  thein,  how-  the  lowest  classes,  he  went  through,  from  1528  to 

ever,  being  office  holders  and  members  of  learned  1535  a  course  of  general  and  theological  training. 

professions.     Others  were  adventurers  who  ad-  Here  he  formed  the  first  nucleus  of  the  society 

bered  to  England   with  the  hope  cf  gain  or  which  afterward  became  so  famous.    Under  his 

o^cial  preferment    At  the  close  of  the  Revolu-  influence  Pierre  Le  Fevre,  a  Savoyard  priest, 

lion  the  Royalists  were  estimated  at  I,ooo,cx»  or  Francis  Xavier,  professor  of  philosophy,  I^inez, 

a  third  of  the  entire  population  of  the  colonies.  Salmeron,  Bobadilla  and  Rodriguer  of  Awvcdo, 

The    Whigs    took   vigorous   action    against   the  students,  met  together  with  Loyola  on  15  Aug. 

loyalists,  banished  many  of  them  under  penalty  IS34,  in  a  subterranean  chapel  of  the  Abbey  of 

of  death  and  confiscated  the  estates  of  others.  Montmartre,  took  the  sacrament  administered  by 

Between  40,000  and  50,000  loyalists  are  said  to  Le    Fivre,   and    bound   themselves   together   by 

'    '  "        ■  "  "'      '~     "  '*"  vows   of  chastity   and  poverty,   devoting  them- 

selves to  the  care  of  the  church  and  the  conver- 

^       ,     ._..  sion  of  infidels.    In  15^6  he  met  the  members  of 

Revolution'  (1903).  this  body  at  Venice  with  a  view  to  the  pilgrim- 

, ,_i    '   r_i„j.    „    „„,._   in   t\,.   Tt,~f,r  ^8=  '"  Jerusalem,  but  the  war  which  broke  out 

"  Lo/W*?  i™«^  ?  8^9"?  i°  ™  |,!^,^  in  1537  between  the  Venetians  and  the  Turks 
Ocean,  ^st  of  New  Caledon.a,  ofwha^  FrMch  =J,{^^  ,[,^  accomplishment  of  this  object.    At 

colony  they  form  a  depmdenpf.   ThcycoMiat  of  ^^-^^  l,^^^,    ^^^^^         ^^^       ^ardi^nal  Car- 

tbe  wlands  Uy«  (Uea)^fu,  wtd  !^,  with  ^p^,  (Pau]'iv.),.the  founder  of  the  order  of  the 

many   small   utands^    Total   ar«,    abo^    IW^  Theatines,  and  preceded  to  Rome  to  procure 

sqnare^mSes     Water  »  scarce,  but  some  fro.ta,  ^^    ^cogiition  of  his  otxler,  which  was  granted 

v^tables,  aiKi  grams  ^  ^"^J^^.^I^^"^  partialiy  in  1540,  and  fully  tUe  years  latlr,  tak- 

rtants  ar«   o£  nnxed  de««,t   »Mmm^^  W  the  name  wf  the  Com^ny  of  Jesus.    Besides 

Pobmewn,  and  noirly  aU   Prottatants.     Pop.  jj,"  ^^^^  ^f  ^^^^  ^^  chastity  their   vow 

about  aofxa.  of    obedience    bound    them    to    perform    un- 

Loyola,  !6-ytf'la,  lenatius  (Isico  Lopez_  W  heutatiugly    all    the    commands    of    the    pope. 

Recalde),  founder  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits:  They  discarded  the  peculiar  garb  by  which  mo- 

b.  at  the  castle  of  X^yala,  Guipuzcoa  1491 ;  d.  nastic  orders  were   usually   distinguished,  and 

Rome  ji  July  1556.    He  seems  to  have  been  from  devoted  themselves  to   the   highest  objects   to 

the  first  of  an  enthusiastic  temperament,  which  which  a  religious  society  could  aspire  —  the  edu- 

was    fomented    by    the    Spanish    romances,    in  cation  of  youth,  the  defense  of  the  church,  and 

which  rdigion  and  chivalry  are  blended,  and  is  the  propagation  of  the  faith.    Besides  missionary 

said   in  early  youth  to  have   himself  written   a  enterprises  for  the  extension  of  the  church,  their 

if   which   the   apostle    Peter   was   the  chief  means  of  influence  were  the  pulpit,  the  ci — 


hero.    In  1505  he  became  attached  as  a  Jlage  to  fcssional,  and  their  schools  and  colleges  f9r  train- 

the  household  of  Ferdinand  V.    His  relative  Don  ing  the  young.    Thus  the  romantic  devotion  of 

Antonio  Manriquez,  duke  of  Najara,  trained  him  Loyola  took  a  practical  shape.    On  22  April  1541 

to  the  profession  of  arms  and  his  valor  was  indi-  Loyola  was  elected  general  of  the  order,  and 

cated  at  the  siege  of  Pampeluna,  on  the  occasion  drew  up  its  constitution,  assisted  by  the  or^niz- 

of  the  invasion  of  Navarre  by  Francis  L  in  rgar,  ing  genius  of  Laynez.    He  continued  to  reside  in 

when  &e  aairison  was  induced  to  hold  out  by  Rome  and  gorem  the  society  he  had  constituted 

his  exarople  alone;    Loyola  was  made  a  prisoner  till  his  death.    He  died  worn  out  with  the  fatigues 

by  (he  French,  having  been  wounded  in  both  of  his  ascetic  severities  on  «  July  1556.  H«  was 

legs  by  a  cannon  ball  in  such  a  manner  as  to  beatified  in  1607  by  Paul  V,  and  canonized  in 

render  him  Jame   tor  life;     He  had  twice  to  1622  by  Gregory  XV.    See  Jesuits. 

tmdergo  a  painful  operation,  followed  by  a  long  Loyson  Charles,  sharl  Iwa-zoii  (known  by 

confinement.  The  only  books  he  found  to  relieve  bis  monastic  name,  PfinE  Hyactnthe),  French 

its  tcdiuni  were  books  of  devc^on  and  the  lives  ecclesiastic :    b.    Orleans    10    March    l8».      He 

of  saints.     This   course  of   reading   threw   him  studied  in  the  College  of  Pau  and  the  ecefesiasti- 

KBtO  3   state   which   he   has   minutely   described  cal  college  of  Saint  Sulpice,  was  ordained  priest 

in  his   "-SiriritOal  Exercises,*   a  devotional  book  in   1850,  tatight  philosophy   at   the   seminary   of 

wfitten.in  Spani^,  and  which  has  been  translated  Avignon  and  theology  at  that  of  Nantes,  entered 

into  many  langaagea.    His  ambilion  now  turned  the  Carmelite  order,  and  became  renowned  as  a 

from  a  tnOitary  lifci  for  which  !ie  was  incapaci-  preacher  at  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  Nantes,  and  Paris. 

'tated;  t©  lantation  of  tl»e  self-denial  of  Saint  But  his  unorthodox  utterances  soon  drew  the 

Dominic    and    Saint    Francis.      He    made    pil-  censure  of  ecclesiastical   authority,   and   his   m- 

KTJniage  to' Montserrat  in  Catalonia,  where  he  periors  prohibited  him  from  preaching.    He  then 

hung  np  his  arms  before  the  Virgin  and  assumed  left  the  Order,  and  refusing  to  remain  silent,  he 

the  pilgrim's  staff.    After  dedicating  himself  to  was  exeommtmicatcd.     In   1869  he  visited  the 

the  church  at  Montserrat  he  proceeded  to  the  United  States,  where  be  was  heartily  welcomed, 

hospital  of  the  Dominican  convent  of  Manresa,  He  protested  against  the  dogma  of  papal  infalli- 

where  he  devoted  himself  tn  the  care  of  the  poor  bility.    attended   the    Old    Catholic   congress    in 

and  sick.    After  ten  months  spent  at  Manresa  he  Munich,   and   to    some   extent   fraternized   with 

proceeded  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  and  Jerusa-  Protestants,  but  he  repeatedly  declared  that  he* 

lem  (1523).    His  object  at  this  time  was  the  con-  had  no  intention  of  leaving  the  Catholic  Church, 

version  of  the  infidels,  but  being  refused  a  per-  In   1873  he  became  pastor  of  an   Old   Catholic 

manent  residence  at  Jerusalem  by  the  primate  of  church  at  Geneva,  and  thus  the  founder  of  the 

the  church  he   returned  to   Spain   and  attended  Christian   Catholic  Church   of  Switzerland.     In 

(1524-7)  the  schools  and  universities  of  Barce-  1878  he  opened  in  Paris  an  independent  church, 

lona,  Alcala,  and  Salamanca.    Tn  Spain  he  was  the  Eglise  Gallicane.    Among  his  writings  are: 

several  times  arrested  by  the  Inquisition  under  <Le .  Dimanche    et    les    Classes    laborieuses* ; 

•uqncion  of  heresy,  but  was  always  acquitted.  "L'Eglise  catholique  en  Suisse' ;   'la  R6formc 

He  then  went  to  Paris,  where,  placmg  himself  in  catholique,*  and  other  works. 
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L02IER  — LUBBCK 

X<ozicr,      lo'zh^r,      Clenence      Sophia  jcined  the  banking  business  of  his  father,  Sii 

<Habned),  American  physician:  b.  Plainfield.  jolin  William  Lubbock  (q.v.)  in  1848,  becotn- 
N.  J.,  ij  Dec  I8i3:  d.  New  York  26  April  188a  ing  a  partner  in  1856.  He  rose  to  great  emi- 
In  1S29  she  was  married  to  A.  W.  Lozier;  in  nence  in  his  profession,  and  was  appointed  tc 
1849  began  the  study  of  medicine,  and  in  1853  various  honorable  and  responsible  posts  in  con- 
was  graduated  from  the  Syracuse  Medical  Col-  nection  with  it.  He  entered  Parliament  in  1870 
lege.  She  entered  practice  in  New  York,  and  for  Maidstone  in  the  Liberal  interest,  and  from 
there  had  great  success  as  a  surgeon.  The  New  1880  till  1900  sat  for  London  University,  from 
iiYork  medical  college  and  hospital  for  women  1886  as  a  Liberal  Unionist.  In  1900  he  was 
was  founded  largely  through  her  efforts,  and  for  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Avebury.  He  is 
many  years  she  was  a  professor  in  'that  institu-  a  recognized  authority  on  financial  and  educa- 
tion and  dean  of  its  faculty.  She  was  also  for  tional  questions,  and  his  name  is  associated  with 
four  years  president  of  the  National  Woman  Suf-  several  important  public  measures,  such  as  the 
^rage  Society.  She  was  a  prominent  woman  bank  holidays,  ancient  monuments,  shop  hours, 
suffragist  and  active  in  reform  and  philanthropic  and  public  libraries  acts.  He  is  still  more  dis- 
movements.  tinguished  as  &  man  of  science.     His  studies 

Liuteba.    loo-a-li'bii.    Central    Africa,    a  '»T=  been  chiefly  dir^ted  toward  the  anci««  ft- 

head-stream  of  the  Kongo  River,  which  rises  mams  and  history  of  mankind;  and  the  hatots 

near  Kabinda  on  the  southern  boundary  of  the  «*  insects,  particularly  of  wasps,  ants,,  andbees, 

Kongo    Free    State,    receives    several    affluents  A™i"?  'l'^  ■?«.'""«*  '"■      ?''^*"?*^™=.  ^'/?f*. 

such  as  the  Lufira  and  Lubudi,  passes  through  (j86s)  ;  <Ongin  of  CiviliMLtion>   {iftKi)  ;  <On- 

a   hilly,    forest   and   lake   region,  and   after  a  f " .  ?"^  ,^?etamorphoses    of    Insects;    (1874); 

course  of  about  630  miles,  the  last  350  of  which  'BritiBh  Wild  Flowers  ,n  their  Relation  to  In- 

are  navigable,  urutes  with  the  Luapula    (q.v.)  «ct3>    (r875> ;  'Addresses  r  Politjcal  and  Edu- 

at  Ankoro  to  form  the  Kongo.  ""°"?1     / '^?9) ;    'Ants     Be^,    and    Wasps' 

_          ,      ,       -,         ,     . ,  .  (1882) :     'Representalion'     (1885) ;     'Flowers, 

.    Luapida,  1oo-a-poola,    Central    Africa,   a  pruitj   anj  Leaves'    (1886)  ;  <The  Pleasures  of 

nver,  the  chief  of  the  two  princL^  head-streams  j:ife>    (1887);    'The   Senses,   Instincts,   and   In- 

«|  t^",  Kongo.     It  nses  as  the  Oiambe/i  south  telligence  of  Animals'   {1889)  ;  'The  Beauties  of 

of  Lake  Tanganyika,  near  Fwamba  on  the  Ste-  Nature'    (1892);    'The   Use  of   Life'    {1894): 

venson    Road,    flows    southwest    through    Lake  tThe    Scenery    of    Switzerland'     (iSga)  ;    and 

Bangweolo   whence  It    issues   as  the    Luapula,  (gudg    ^„^   Stipules'    (1898),  besides   a   large 

flows    northward    through ,  Lake    Moero,    then  number  of  papers  in  the  transactions  of  learned 

northwestward   nntil   it   unites   at   Ankoro   with  ■  gocieties.    He    has    done    much    to    promote    a 

the  Liialaba  (q.v.)  to  form  the  Kongo.  popular  interest  in  matters  of  science,  not  only 

Lubane,  loo-bang',  Philippines,  the  largest  by  making  more  accessible  the  work  of  othere. 

and  only  inhabited  island  of  the  group  of  the  but    by    extensive    personal    investigation.    He 

same  name  lying  at  the  western  entrance  of  the  presided  over  the  York  meeting  of  the  British 

Verde   Passage    between    Luzon   and   Mindoro,  Association  in  its  jubilee  year   (1881),  and  the 

southwest  of  Manila.    The  island  of  Lubang  is  address  he  delivered  on  that  occasit)n_  was  pub- 

17  miles  in  length  from  northwest  to  southeast;  lished   separately   under   the   title    'Fifty   Years 

area,  51  square  miles;  area  of  group  76  square  of  Science.*     He  is  connected  with  a  large  num- 

railea.    The    interior   of   the    island    is   mostly  ber  of  scientific  bodies  both  in  the  United  King- 

mounlainous,  but  the  coasts  are  low.    The  chief  dom  and  on  the  Continent 

town  is  Lubang  on  the  north  coast,  which  has  Lnbbock,  Sir  John  William,  English  as- 

considerahle  native  trade;   the  only  port   safe  „o„on,„  ^nd  mathematician:   b.   Westminster, 


,,  ,       "      ,1        -    -    -    -     -,'---    — 7-  ironomer   ana   matnemaiician :    a.    ttcainiiiisici, 

■  .11  vt..jl.  at   .11   .msons  of  the  year  is  l„„j„„    ^  j,arel,  1803;  d.  «  June  1865.    He 

TiliB,  on  the  northeast  coasl^    Cm  government  ,„  „ai„ate<l  from  Trinity  tillege,  tiSridge, 

ms  esl.bM.ed  m  these  ,. land,  ,n   igoi,  and  („  ^s,  h«:ame  a  hanker;  found  m  aTocatim 

m  Jmte  igra  they  were  detached  from  the  prov-  ,„  seimtifie  stndies ;  nude  patticnl.t  '        - 


yii°-  9""*''   p"**  an"«ed  to  the   province  tions  in  physical  astronomy  ind  Laplace's  theory 

of  Marmdique.    Pop.  3,000.  ^f  probabifity;  was  treasurer  and  vict-president 

Lnbao,  Ioo-ba'6,  Philippines,  a  pneblo  of  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1830-5  and  i83»-47;  and 

the  province  of  Pampangas,  Luzon,  situated  on  was  the  first  vice-chancellor  of  London  Univer- 

the  northwestern  channel  of  Pampanga  delta,  5  sity  (1837-42).    Among  his  writings  are-.     'An 

■niles  south  of  Bacolor.    It  is  the  trade  centre  Elementary    Treatise    on    the    Computation    of 

of  an  agricultural  region.     Pop.  31,200.  Eclipses    and   Occultations'    (1835);    'An    Ele- 

Lubbock,  liib'6k.  Franda  Richard,  Ameri-  f^^^J^  Treatise  on  the  Tides'    Ij!*,^^'^^ 

can    politician:    h.    Beaufort.    S.    C/ie    Oct  'P"^"^  Gnomon.c  Projection  of  the  Sphett' 

1815;    d.    22   June    1905.      He    went    to   Texas  ^^^S'^ 

in  1836,  held  the  ofSee  of  comptroller  under  LU'beck,  Germany,  one  of  the  three  free 
the  republic  of  Texas,  in  1856  became  lieu-  city-states  (see  Free  Cities),  and  a  constituent 
tenant-governor  of  Texas,  and  was  .its  gov-  of  the  German  confederation,  situated  on  a 
ernor  in  1861-3.  whence  he  was  known  as  the  ]ow  ridge  at  the  confluence  of  the  Wackenitr 
■war  governor.*  Subsequently  he  entered  the  with  the  Trave,  38  miles  northeast  of  Ham- 
Confederate  service,  became  colon."!  of  cavalry,  burg,  and  12  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Lubeck, 
was  aide-de-camp  to  President  Jefferson  Davis  q^  the  Baltic  It  was  anciently  surrounded  by 
and  was  captured  with  Davis  and  imprisoned  for  ,^a]\s  and  bastions,  which  have  been  leveled 
eight  months  in  Fort  Delaware.  He  wrote  'Six  and  converted  into  pleasant  walks;  but  it_is 
Decades  in  Texas'  (igoo).  still  entered  by  four  gates,  and  furnishes  strik- 

Lubbock,   John,   Baron    Avebury,   British  ing  specimens  of  the  architecture  of  tiie  iSth 

archieologist   and  man  of  science:   b.  London  and  16th  centuries..    Among  the  buildm|R  are 

30  April  1834.    He  was  educated  at  Eton    and  the  cathedral,  a  structure  of  red  hnck;  begnn 


LtTBKB  — LUCAS 

in  1173,  surnXHinted  by  two  spires  416  feet  high,  for  highly  polished  surfaces.  Water  is  found 
and  containing  a  iinely  carved  choi r- screen ;  the  to  be  a  good  lubricant  at  all  rubbing  surfaces 
Harienkirche  (St  Mary's  Church),  a  fine  specie  which  happen  to  be  under  water.  Very  many 
men  of  early  Gothic,  the  liilgidienkirche  (St.  otiier  substances  are  also  in  use  as  lubricants, 
Giles'  Church)  and  the  Petrikirche  (St  Peter's  such  as  cottonseed  oil,  olive  oil,  sperm  oil,  castor 
Church) ;  the  town  or  senate  house,  an  ancient  oil  and  other  vegetable  oils.  Hard  lubricants 
Gothic  building;  the  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Ghost  include  graphite  and  soapstone.  See  also  OoA 
(i3tb  century)  ;  the  Holstein  Gate,  with  its  two  Lucan.  lu'kan  (Marcus  Annjeus  Loca- 
lofty  towers,  etc.  There  js__a  public  library  urs),  Roman  poet:  b.  Corduba,  Spain,  39  aJ).; 
of  about  lOOflOO  volumes.  The_  citj'  has  fine  a.  65.  His  father,  a  Roman  knight,  was  the 
municipal  waterworks,  electric  lighting  and  a  youngest  brother  of  the  philosopher  Seneca.' 
system  of  electric  street  railroads  connecting  Lucan  went  to  Rome  when  a  chHd,  and  hav-' 
the  suburbs.  The  manufactures  are  compara-  ;„_  ^arly  obtained  celebrity,  was  forbidden  by' 
iively_  ununpmant,  but  the  trade  _is  extensive,  Nero,  who  himself  aspired  to  literary  honors, 
especially_  with  Hamburg,  the  Ba  tic  ports,  and  (o  recite  in  public  This  induced  Lucan  to  join 
the  ^mtenor  of  Germany.  Lubeck  _possesses  a  the  conspiracy  of  Piso.  The  plot  was  discov- 
temtoiy  of  116  square  rniles,  and  includes  the  ^Kd.  and  Lucan,  who  is  said  to  have  informed 
port  of  Travemunde,  and  several  isolated  por-  against  his  own  mother  as  accessory,  was  con- 
tions  in  Holstem  and  Lauenburg.  It  has  a  denmed  to  death.  He  chose  the  death  of  Sen- 
senate  of  14  members  and  a  council  of  burgesses  ^ca,  and  had  his  veins  opened.  Of  his  poeme, 
of  120  members.  It  became  an  imperial  free  city  m  only  his  <Pharsal!a'  has  come  down  to  us,  in 
12A  and  about  30_  years  later  it  became  the  ^,,{^1,  4^^  narrates,  in  ten  books,  the  events  of  the 
head  of  the  Hanseatic  League.  It  is  represented  civil  war  between  Cwiar  and  Pompey.  The  poem 
by  one  raeinber  in  the  Bundesrat  and  one  m  the  jg  unfinished,  and  as  it  appears  to  have  been  pro- 
ReichsUg  (q.v-).  Pop.  of  city  about  82,098;  dnced  at  different  times,  )t  is  uncertain  whether 
of  city  and  slate  about  100,000.  it  „^  left  unfinished  by  the  author  or  whether 
LQbke,  Wilhelm,  vil'helm  lub'ke,  German  the  Latter  part  has  been  lost  In  the  earlier  por- 
historiau  of  art;  b,  Dortmund,  Westphalia,  17  tions  the  liberal  sentiments  of  the  author  arc 
Jan.  1826;  d.  Karlsruhe  (Baden)  5  April  i803-  checked  by  deference  to  the  emperor,  in  the  lat- 
He  studied  at  Bonn  and  Berlin ;  held  the  chair  ter  he  is  inveighed  against  in  unsparing  language 
of  architecture  at  the  Building  Academy  of  The  best  editions  are  Burmann's  (Leyden,  1740), 
Berlin  in  1857-8;  was  professor  of  ibe  history  Weber's  (Leipsic,  1821-31),  and  those  of  Has- 
of  art  and  archajology  at  the  polytechnic  school  kins  (Cambridge,  Erg.,  IW7),  Hosius  (Leipsic, 
at  Zurich  1861-*;  at  Stuttgart,  1866-85;  and  1892),  and  Francken  (Leyden,  1896-7I.  Lucan 
at  the  high  school  in  Karlsruhe,  1885-93.  Chief  has  been  translated  into  English  Dy  Rowe 
among  his  works  are :  'Medieval  Art  in  West-  (1718)  and  by  Riley  (1833). 
phalia>  (i8s3),  which  at  once  gave  him  a  high  Lucama.  lu-ka'nt-a.  Italy,  a  district  of  an- 
place  among  art-erittcs;  the  'History  of  Archi-  ^^nj  Italy,  corresponding  nearly  to  the  present 
tecture>  (<Geschichte  der  Arehitektur>  1855),  province  of  Potenza  and  the  eastern  part  of 
the  first  popular  manual  of  the  subject,  and  a  Salemo.  The  region  was  mouirtainous,  and 
great  success  ;< Outlines  of  the  History  of  Art'  covered  with  ejrtensrve  forests.  The  Chones  and 
(iWo,  nth  ed.  1891),  transUted  into  English  the  CEnotrians  were  the  ancient  people  of  this 
by  Oarence  Co<*,  1880;  'History  of  the  Kenais-  section ;  hut  before  the  introduction  of  Christian- 
-  France'    (1868)  ;  'History  of  the  Re-  jty  into  Italy,  they  had  been  neariy  destroyed. 


German   Art'     (1888);    'Recollections-     iioyi/.  -  ,.„         ti     -  ,  t»   ji-  t 

He  was  extremely  versatile,  and  previous  to  his  ,     Lucas  lukas,  Darnel  Bedhngcr,  American 

work    in   art,    gave   instroction   in   vocal   and  lawyer  and  author:  b.  Charlestown,  WVa    16 

pianoforte  musi&  March  1836,     He  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 

T    Lu       f      n...       Ti       ■        xi  .      ,  ■    .  versily    of    Virginia     (Charlottesville,    Va.),    in 

LubHn,  looTjlin,  Russian   Poland    eajjital  1856;  in  law  from  Washington  College   (Lex- 

of  the  government  of  Lublin;  on  the  Bistntia,  jngton,  Va..  now  Washington  and  Lee  Univers- 

abo«t_  95   miles  southeast  of  Warsaw.    Lubhn  ;tyj  in  1858;  in  the  Civil  War  served  in  the  Con- 

vas,  m  the  1 2th  century,  a  place  of  importance,  federate  army  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Wise  of 

The   union   of   Poland   and   Lithuama   was   de-  Virginia  in  the  Kanawha  Valley,  and  from  1867 

creed  at  a  diet  which  met  here  in  15^.    There  practised  law  at  Charlestown.    In  1884-7  he  was 

are  at  present  some  manufactures,  chiefly  woolen  g  member  of  the  West  Virginia  legislature;  in 

goods,   _agncultural  _  implements,     and    leather.  ,887-8    was    a    United     States     senator    under 

There    is    a    jail    with    which    is    connected    a  appointment  of  the  governor;  and  in  1888-93  was 

government    cloth-factory.     Lubhn    has    several  president   of   the   supreme   court   o£   appeals   of 

good  educational   institutions  and  a  number  of  West  Virginia.    He  was  a  presidential  elector  on 

ancient  buildings.    Pop.  about  52,000,  one  half  the  Democratic  ticket  in  1872,  1876,  1884,  and 

ot  whom  are  Jews.  jggg^     He  obtained  in  the  South  a  considerable 

Lullricant,     any      substance     applied     to  reputation  as  a  public  speaker,  and  published  a 

machinery  or  any  rubbinz  surfaces  to  dimin-  'Memoir  of  John  Yates  Bell'    (1865);   'Nica- 

ish   friction.    Lubricants   fill   the   inter.stices   be-  ragua  and  the  Filibusters'  ;  and,  in  verse,  <Thc 

tweeii   the   particles  of  the   surfaces  in  contact,  Wreath  of  Eglantine  and  other  Poems'   (1869)  ; 

and  so  prevent  their  interlacement    Tallow  is  'The    Maid   ot   Northumberland:   A   Dramatic 

used  where  the  rubbing  surfaces  are  of  metal  and  Poem'     {1879);   and    'Ballads   and    Madrigals' 

wood,   and   even   when  they  are  both   metal,  if  (1884). 

they  happen  to  be   rough.    Oil  is  more  com-  Lucas,  Edward  Verrall,  English  author:  b. 

monly   enmloyed   for   metal    surfaces,   and  the  12  June  1 86a    He  was  connected  with  the  Lon- 

harder  and  smoother  the  surfaces,  the  finer  must  don  'Globe'  1893-1900  and  with  the  'Academy* 

be  the  oiL    Powdered  plumbago  has  been  used  1896-1901.    He  has  published  a  popular  'Book 
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LUCAS  — LUCEftNE 

I  other  First  an    Etruscan,   then  a  Ligurian    town 

,.  _    .     .__    ,_     „     ,          .     _.        Road'  Lucca  177  B.c,  became  a  Roman  colony.     It  fol- 

(1899)  :  etc.  lowed  the  varied  fortunes  of  northern  Italy  until 

Lu«ia.  John  Seymour.  Engliah  artist:  b-  ?^"^^'f^n^T.d^^ttVKS<Sf  of^l^^ 

London  ai  Dec.  1849    He  swdieif with  the  wood-  J^, '' if  "^^"sA'l^^,^'^'^^^ 

carvfr   Gerard   Robinson;    and   painting   at   the  ,4''J\?"lTu  j  ,'^^'^,  ,"w  tnS^^ 

Royal  Academy;  first  exhibited  at  the  Academy  ^"Vt^^ti  ?,  i,irJ?f^  ri^ri«^    ^   ,-rfd 

in  1873;  first  made  his  mark  by  his  'By  Hook  or  Purchased  .ts  liberty  frtim  Charles  IV    •"  /36g. 

Crook,'    shown  at  Burlington  House  in   1875:  ^""^  T"'"'"*^  "^"^^  ^1?^^h  ^^t^f^^ 

and  obtained  recognition  for  the  high  techni<ii  oc.^Pal'On   m    i^      In    1814  theCMiB«ss   of 

excellence  of  his  work.     Among  hi!  later  can-  ^^^^n'^f^j^^y^  it^^    "  ''*^*  P*"*  "* 

vases  are    'Fleeced';    'For  the   King   and   the  the  kmgdon.  of  Italy  in  i860. 

Cause';     'Intercepted    Despatche3>;     'Charles  Luce.  Stephen  Bleecker. 


Before  *  GIoucester> ;    'After    CuUod'en' ;    'The  officer:  b.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  25  March  1827.     He 

Call  to  Arms.'  was  appointed  midshipman  from  New  York  m 

»     K       .     .  .-  .  »      t  .  ^841;  saw  service  in  various  waters  and  made 

I,  r!^S?i,    '90"-t'an.    or    Lugbang,    loog-  the  circuit  of  the  globe;  during  the   Mexican 

bSng',  Philippmes,  pueblo  of  the  province  of  ^at  was  on  the  Pacific  coast;  and  in  the  Gvil 

Tayabas,LMon,  8  miles  northwest  of  Tayaha^  War    was    commander    of   the    monitor    Nan- 

tho  proymcial   capital.     It  is  in  the  heart  of  a  ticket,     and     of     the     Sonoma.     Canandaigua, 

mountainous    region,    and    in    the    surrounding  ^n^    Pontiac.     In    1884-6   he   was   president    of 

"""I'??;  .""  'S,8>:own  on  sawas  or  terraces  on  ^^  na^,^]  ^,;,ar  college,  and  in  1886-9  was  in  com- 

Ae  hillsides.     It  IS  on  the  main  road,  and  ha»  ^^^^  „(  (he  North  Atlantic  station  as  head  of 

a  profitable  trade.     The  diief  indostriM  are  the  the    rear-admirals    on    the    active    list.      On    25 

weavmg  of  fine  Mraw  hats  from  the  Hire  of  the  March  1889  he  was  retired.    He  was  an  associate 

bun  palmteaf.  and  the  manafactore  of  pandanus  gjitor    of    the    'Universal    Cyclopsedia,*     naval 

mats.     Pop.  'i3,8oa  editor  of  the  'Standard  Dictionary,*  and  author 

Lucca,  look'ka  (originally  Lucas),  P«ulme,  o^'Seamanslnp'     (1863-98).    *NavaI    Songs' 

Austrian  (jpera  singer:  b.  Vienna  25  April  1842;  (1889),  and  -rne  Patriotic  and  Naval  Songster.' 
d!  there  28  Feb.  iSjoS.    She  made  her  first  ap-  Lucena,  loo-tha'na,  Spain,  an  Andalusian 

pearance  in  opera  in  1859  as  Elvira  in  Verdi  s  city  in  the  province  of  Cordova,  30  miles  sooth- 

'Ernani>    at    Olmulz;    at    once    attained    great  east  of  that  city,  in  a  picturesque  hilly  situation. 

success    on   the   Continent;    and   later   sang   in  It  is  well  built,  has  a  fine  paridi  church,  schools, 

Ijjndon    (1863-5)    and   New   York    (September  benevolent    institutions,   a    town-bouse,   a    tnag- 

1672).     Illness  impaired  .her   voice  and  in   1889  nificent  "paseo"  or  public  promenadt  and  in  the 

she  retired.     Among  her  chief  parts  were  those  neighborhood  are  medicinal  baths  ot  repute.     It 

of   Margaret,    in    'Faust';   Chcrubino,   in    <Le  manufactures  linens,  shoes,  earthenware,  glass. 

None  di  Figaro' ;  and  Zerlina  in  'Fra  Kavolo.'  iron,  copper,  and  other  metallic  vessels,  oil,  vin- 

Lueca,  Italy,  the  capital  of  the  province  TP'-  ^^»^^.  and  is  in  a  region  noted  for  Hs 

of -Lucca,  and  foraer  capful  of  the  ancrentTu^-  "'""■     ''"^    for  .  siock-ra.smg.      Pop.     about 

can  r^ublic  and  duchy  of  Lucca,  near  the  left  ■*^°™'- 

bank  of  the  Serchio,  37  miles  by  raii  northwest  Lucerne,  lu-s^m'  (Fr.  Ht-sam),  Switzer- 
of  Florence.  Encircled  by  wajls  flanked  with  land,  tke  capital  of  the  canton  of  Lucerne,  and 
bastions,  it  stands  in  a  fertile  plain  surrounded  one  of  the  three  seats  of  the  Swiss  diet,  on  an 
\p/  the  Apeimtnes,  and  has  a  striking  ai^earance.  acclivity  at  the  west  aid  of  Lake  Lucerne.  The 
It  is  entered  by  four  gates  and  is  weH  built.  Reuss,  which  issues  from  the  lake  and  flows 
Lucca  is  an  a rchi episcopal  see,  and  tjie'  seat  of  through  the  town,  ia  crossed  by  five  brid^. 
several  important  courts  and  public  ofHces.  It  two  of  which  are  covered  and  ornamented  with 
contains  numerous  antiquities ;  one  of  the  most  curious  mediieval  paintings,  including  a  Danse 
interesting  is  the  fish-market,  the  large  m'al  of  Macabre.  The  town  retains  its  feudal  waili 
which  is  the  Roman  amphitheatre;  while  the  and  watch-towers,  and  wfth  the  neighboring 
buildings  around  it.  though  converted  into  mod-  mountains,  including  the  Pilatus  and  Rigi,  is 
crn  dwellings,  are  in  a  great  measure  composed  noted  for  its  picturesque  features  and  .scenic 
oi  the  ruins  of  the  amphitheatre,  and  exhibit  beauties,  making  it  a  much- frequented  tourist 
huge  solid  arches,  and  masses  of  brick  and  stone,  centre.  Lucerne  is  well-built,  has  regular,  dean 
on  tlieir  original  sites.  Tlie  principal  edifices  are  streets,  electrically  lighted  and  traversed  by 
the  Duomo.  or  cathedral,  with  a  magnificent  street  railroads,  a  town-hall,  with  collections  in 
fai;ade,  a  Romanesque  porlico,  and  stained  art  and  antiquities;  Jesuit  college,  now  the  gov- 
glass  of  the  richest  kind;  the  Church  of  San  ernment  building;  a  15th  century  parish  church, 
Michele,  an  ancient  and  imposing  structure;  the  W'th  two  slender  towers;  a  Gothic  Protestant 
Church  of  San  Frediano,  founded  in  686,  fum-  church :  Ursuline  convent,  with  handsome 
ishing  an  interesting  specimen  of  earjy  Christian  church :  a  museum  and  cantonal  library  of  9a- 
architecture,  and  adorned  with  fine  mosaics,  fres-  «»  volumes;  large  town  hospital,  poor-house. 
coes,  and  paintings;  the  ducal  palace;  the  Pa-  deanery,  arsenal,  a  new  International  Museum 
lazio  Borghi,  now  converted  into  a  poor-house;  of  War  and  Peace,  mint,  casino,  etc.;  and  be- 
and  an  aqueduct,  carried  from  a  distance  into  tlie  sides  the  college  or  lyceum,  several  well-con- 
city,  over  459  arches.  The  manufactures  con-  ducted  educational  establishments.  An  mlerest- 
sist  chiefly  of  silk  goods;  and  there  are  numer-  ing  monument  is  the  'Lion  of  Lucerne,'  de- 
ous  silk  mills.  The  trade  is  almost  confined  to  signed  by  Thorwaldsen,  in  memory  of  the  Swii^ 
the  above  articles  of  manufacture,  agricultural  pnards  who  fell  in  Pans  in  1792  while  defer d- 
produce,  and  olive-oil,  particularly  the  latter,  mg  the  Tuileries,  and  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
which  bears  a  high  name,  and  is  largely  ex-  rock.  Lucerne  has  some  transit  trade,  but  the 
ported.  manufactures  are  unimportant ;  it  depends  chiefly 
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on  itie  important  tourist  traffic,  accommodating  through  the  medium  of  mysticism,  was  an  object 

annually    over     100,000    visitors.       Pop.    about  of  his  ridicule.    His  writings  were  once  laigely 

32fioo.  Studied  as  text-books,  but  his  diction  is  not  of 

Lucerne,  Lake  of,  or  Viec-Wal<latilttersett  ^^  ^^^    Among  editions  of  his  works  may  be 

(Lake  of  the   Four   Forest  Cantons),   Switzei-  mwilioned    Lehmann's     (1822-9),    F,     Fritsch's 

land,  the  largest,  and  in  many  respects  the  most  (loSa-s),      incomplete;      and      Sommerbrodfs 

magnificent,   Swiss  lake,   near  the  centre  of  the  (1886-99).    The  most   complete   English  trans-, 

country,    1406   feet   above   sea-level,   surrounded  !ation  is  by  Howard  Williams   (18B8,  m  Bohns 

by  the  cantons  of  Lucerne,  Schwyz,  Uri,  and  senes),  and  there  are  also  renderings  by  Franck- 

Unlerwalden.    It  is  irregular  in  shape,  and  di-  ','"      ('?oi>      and     Tooke.      Consult:     Croiset, 

vided  into  reaches,  separated  by  narrow  straits,  *Essai   sur  la   Vie   ct  les   CEuvres   dc   Lucien' 

giving  it  the  appearance  of  three  distinct  lakes.  (1882). 

The  extreme  length  from  west  to  south  througli  Lucifer,  tfl'sf-fer,  (i)  in  ancient  astronomy, 

its  centre  is  25  mites;  average  width,  3  miles;  (he  morning  star.    A  name  given  to  the  planet 

extreme  width,  9  miles ;  while  the  depth  varies  Venus  when  she  appears  in  the  morning  before 

from  300  to  900  feet.    It  presents  every  variety  sunrise.    When  Venus  follows  the  sun,  or  ap- 

of  lake  scenery.     In  the  upper  reach,  lofty  moim-  pears  in  the  evening,  she  is  called  Hesperus,  the 

tain    masses,    including    Pilatus    and    the    Rigi,  evening  star;    (2)    a   name   commonly   given  to 

tower  above  the  lake,  and  descend  in  sheer  prec-  Satan,  the  prince  of  darkness;  (3)  a  term  orig- 

ipices   to  its   very   edge.     Owing  to   the  violent  inally  applied  to  matches  iipped  with  a  mixture 

storms  which   suddenly  burst  over  the  lake,   its  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  sulphuret  of  antimony, 

navigation  is  dangerous.    Steamers  ply  regularly  which  were  inflamed  by  friction  on  a  piece  of 

vpon  it    The  Reuss  River  enters  the  lake  at  emery  paper.    These  have  been  superseded  by  a 

Fliielen  and  flows  out  of  it  at  Lucerne,     Cut  out  variety  of  mixtures  containing  phosphorus, 

of  the  solid  r«ck  on  the  wstcm  shore  ia  the  Ludid«.  lu-sH^de,  or  Saaddm,  the  pike 

.\xenstiasse,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  lake-  ^nd  pickerel  family  of  bony  fishes.    These  fishen 

snore  roads.  1,^^^  j^,  elongated,  somewhat  compressed,  pow- 

Lncerne,  the  European  term  for  the  fod-  erfn!   body,   with   rather   smalt    cycloid    scales, 

der  plant  called  m  America  alfalfa  (q.v.).  an  imperfect  lateral  line;  the  head  and  snoot 

Lacbaire,  AchiQe,  i-shel  Iti-shar,  French  prolonged  and  depressed,  the  mouth  large,  and 

historian:  b.  Paris  24  Oct   1846;  d.  14  Nov,  lower  jaw  longest.    The  motAh  is  filled  with 

I9C^    He  was  professor  in  the  Bordeaux  faculty  strong  teeth,  and  these  fishes  are  the  fiercest  car- 

of    letters;    was    made    a    professor    at    Paris,  nivores    of    the    fresh    waters.    The    family    is. 

where  in  18^  he  obtained  the  chair  of  mediseval  widely  distributed  in  Northern  waters,  and  may 

history.     In   addition   to   studies   of  the   Basque  be  traced  back  to  the  Miocene  Age.     See  Pike, 

Unguage,  such  as   <Noms  de   Lieux   du    Pays  Lucile,    iQ-sel'.    an    epic    poem    by    Lord 

Basque>    (1872),  and    'De  Lmgua  Aquitanica*  Lytlon    (q.v.)    (Owen  Meredith)    published  in 

(1877),  he  published  a  comprehensive  work  on  i860.    The  narrative  waa  fotmded  upon  a  French 

the  Gascon  dialects,  'Etudes   sur  les   Idiomes  novel. 

pyreneens     de     la     Region     fran^aise'      (1879),  T-piiiu,    1,-,  .m  n«    n>ih»    Wnn-an  a.itt,nr- 

crowned  by  the  Academy,  and  several  historical  .      ^?T„    %ii '"^"''^■j     M^,        .Jf  ^f^^' 

narratives,  such  as    'Institutions  monarchiques  L.,^^*?'.  .J??,  "»^  =P^„iL^P'P  JP?  ,=-*^    3* 

fSu.  d.,  C.p«.i».  di,e„..   (.8^)'"  S:\?™;cytL!,T  H'^'F.T.SdSS 

Ludm.  lushl-an,  Greek  author:  b.  Samo-  ,he   inventor   of   the   Roman   satira,   because   he 

sata,  Syna,  about  i-JS  aj>.  ;  d.  Egypt  toward  the  first  gave  it  the  form  under  which  this  kind  of 

ckjse  of  the  2d  century  A.D.    He  went  to  Antioch  poetry    was    carried    to    perfection    by    Horace, 

and  devoted  himself  first  to  the  law  and  after-  Juvenal,  and  Persius,    His  satires  were  superior, 

ward  to  rhetoric,  and  traveled  m  several  corai-  indeed,  to  the  rude  productions  of  Ennius  ana 

tries  (among  others,  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  and  pacuvius,  but  be  in  turn  was  surpassed  by  those 

Gaul)  as  a  lecturer.    On  returning  home,  prob-  who  followed  him.    Horace  compares  him  to  a 

ably  about  his  4rth  year,  he  abandoned  the  pro-  river  which  carries  along  precious   dust  mixed 

fession  of  rhetoric,  which  he  seems  partially  to  mth  useless  rubbish.    Of  thirty  books  of  satires 

have  resumed  in  his  old  age,  and  confined  him-  which  he  wrote  only  940  fragments  have  been 

self  to  philosophy  and  literalurt    He  lived  to  preserved.    In  his  lifetime  these  satires  had  an 

an  advanced  age,  and  was  at  a  late  period  of  his  uncommon  popularity.     Consult  the  edition  by 

life   made   procurator  of  part  of   Egypt.    The  Lachmann    and    Vahlen    (r87(5) ;    also    Muller, 

works   of   Lucian,   of   which    many   have   come  'Leben  und  Werke  des  Gaius  Lucilius'    {1876). 

down   to   us,   arc   narrative,    rhetorical,    critical,  ,.,..,._                   ^t.   •           .1.- 

.airiol.  mSuy  in  the  fori  of  disloeiei    The  .!r°"°t  i"..'.'  "'■  '"            ?  !"^1    S^'A^t 


ncai,  raosiiy  in  ine  lonn  oi  aiaiogues.     inc  ,-7 Tv   lV  1,  _ — i  i  t     .^  a\^^ 

™,t  popnlur  ire  thoie  .pecilically  known  a.  Ihe  «"<'''"■  ■>'  ^jf'\  ■  >n™"nil  of  Juno   (.ccordini! 

'KaSe..>    In   «hkh  fie  deride,  ihe  popnlar  »  .onie  of  D,ana;  accordmg  to  other,  the  name 

mjnhofis,   and  the  philoaophie.l    .ecreO,  par-  of  a  daughter  of  Jnp.ter  and  Jnno),  derived  from 

ticnlariyhis  <Dialo8ue.  of    he  Godi'   and  'Of  *,\'~',°    '",','  ^  >•""'■.«"  ■""?»'  »" 

.1      n   '.  >      rni          ."                      .  ,       .,        .           .  celphralpil     T      Marrh.     nn     which     occasion     tlw 


iicuiarjy  nis   "ujaiogues  oi  ine   ijoas'    ano   -vji  .  t     .   i          .i      i                  t-  l 

theDeil.'    These  ha,e  given  him  the  character  "'*'«"<    '    ^f  j'V°".  "'',"''.,----. v.  1* 

of  the    wittiest   of   ancient    writer.      He   seems  nlatrons  assembled  in  her  temple,  adorned  it  with 

Sit  to  Sg  to  a"   "ste"  hS  attack™  «""■■  ""'  ^Pl-""  «  I"™'  ■»■"  '"»"  >»""• 

rturc  and  superstition  freely  and  boldly  where  '^' 

finds  them.    The   Epicureans,  who,  in  this  Lucius,  lii'shl-iis,  the  name  of  three  popes, 

respect,  agree  with  him,  are  therefore  treated  "S  follows: 

with  more  forbearance.    The  Christian  religion,  Lucius  I.;  d.  March  254.     He  succeeded 

of  which,  however,  he  knew  little,  and  that  jnly  Pope  Cornelius  on  23  June  and  by  some  authori-        , 
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ties  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  under  tus  Tarquin  led  to  the  destruction  of  tlie  king- 

Gallus,  but  this  cannot  be  proved.  dora,  and  the  formation  of  the  republic  of  Rome. 

Lucius   IL    (Ghehardo   Caccianemici,   ga-  She  was  the  wife  of  Collatinus,  a  near  relation  of 

rar'do  ka"che-a-na-me'che) :   d.   is   Feb.   1145.  Tarqmn,    king   of    Kome.      Sextus    Tarquinius. 

He  was  legate  to  Germany  from  Honorius  IL,  V?  contrived  to  l^ome  a  guest  m  the  ateence 

supported  Innocent  II,  against  the  antipope.  An-  9*  "«"■  husband,  wiiose  kmsman  he  was.  found 

adetus  II.,  and  became  chancellor  of  the  Holy  "^^ans  to  reach  her  chamber  m  the  middle  of 

See.    In  1144  he  succeeded  Celestine  II„  but  was  J'js  ]"^^f-   ="■!   threatened,   un  ess   she   gratified 

unsuccessful  in  quelling  revolts  against  the  papal  J;"  desires,  to  stab  her,  kill  a  slave,  place  him  by 

authority  in  Rome  and  while  heading  his  troops  her  side,  and  then  swear  that  he  had  slain  them 

to  suppress  a  disturbance,  was  killed  by  a  paving  '>°™  '",  tne  act  of  adultery.    The  fear  of  mfamy 

atone  thrown  from  the  mob.  succeeded.    She  afterward  summoned  her  hus- 

T  ,.:   .  TT»    /IT              «'      _                    u-1'  band,  father,  and  kindred,  and  after  acquainting 

Lucus  III.  (Ubaldo  AU-UaNOOLI,  oo-bai-  them\vith  the  affair  stabbed  herself  to  the  hean! 

do    al-loo-chengo-Ie):    d.    Verona    25  ,  Nov.  1^^  g^        i,as  been  variously  adapted  by  poets 

nSs.    He  was  the  cardinal-bishop  of  Ostia  and  ^^^  romancers, 
became  pope  I  Sept.  1181.    He  was  the  first  pope 

elected  solely  by  tlie  cardinals.  The  emperor  Lucretiua,  lii-kre'shl-iia.  Cams  TituB,  Ro- 
Frederick  Barbarossa  having  claimed  the  estates  man  author:  b.  probably  97  B.C.;  d.  S3  B.c 
bequeathed  to  the  papacy  by  Matilda  of  Tuscany,  About  his  life  almost  nothing  is  known.  He  is 
Lucius  demanded  their  surrender.  Frederidc  supposed  to  have  studied  Epicurean  philosophy 
refused  and  the  quarrel  ended  in  the  expulsion  of  at  Athens.  He  is  said  to  have  been  made  insane 
Lucius  from  Rome.  He  died  an  exile  in  Verona,  by  a  philtre,  in  his  lucid  intervals  to  have  pro- 
Luck  of  Edenhall,  The.  See  Edenhall.  d"ced  several  works,  and  to  have  committed  sui- 
T  I.  I  B  ^  fy  rM.  IV  .  1  CJde  m  his  44tK  year.  We  possess  of  his  compo- 
.tJ:'*'^^  ''*  fV^^  ^"°^'  '^'rf  "I^^^'K'^  "ition  a  didactic  poem,  in  six  books,  the  *De 
^S  fl"!?  ^  9»l"*°""a  ^'"'"8  'fi*'*™"lfV5  R^^""  Nature,'  in  which  he  exhibits  the  cosmi- 
■  i  .^  1^  '■^Xi^'  which  wasfiratpubhshed  ^  principles  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy  with 
'^.  .  P'Tf'^'*  """^''I^'".'*^  The  story  an  original  imaginatio^and  in  forcible  language, 
attracted  attention  m_  the  East  and  speared  m  jhe  work  is  in  six  books,  revised  by  Cicero,  and 
bo^formthefollowmgyear  Itwperittpsthe  ;,  ^„^^  j,ut,  evidently  not  complete.  The 
most  nouble  of  tiie  many  short  stones  of  West-  theory  of  corjiasdes  and  their  properties;  the 
_em  life  written  by  this  author.  ^^^„  ^f  the  vital  and  intellectual  principles:  of 
Luck'now,  India,  the  capital  of  Oudh,  580  the  senses;  of  the  world  and  the  movements  of 
:iniles  northwest  of  Calcutta,  on  both  banks  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  of  the  rise  and  progres.-!  of 
the  Gumti,  here  spanned  by  two  native  and  two  society;  and  of  arts  and  sciences,  with  other 
British  built  bridges.  The  city  is  connected  by  expositions  of  natural  phenomena,  are  succes- 
the  Oudh  and  Rohlkund  line  with  the  f^eneral  lively  treated.  Lucretius'  purpose  was  to  free 
Indian  railway  system.  Lucknow  has  an  impos-  his  readers  from  the  fear  of  death  which  he  be- 
in^  appearance  at  a  distance  which  a  nearer  view  lieved  to  be  bound  up  with  the  superstitions  of 
fails  to  realize.  The  prWcipal  buildings  are:  the  the  popular  religion.  As  a  work  of  art  his  poem 
Kaiserbagh  palace^  buiit  in  185a,  now  oouipied  has  received  the  unanimous  praise  of  critics  for 
as  government  offices  and  forming  a  gorgeous  the  skill  with  which  the  most  unyielding  mate- 
pile  of  domes,  pinnacles,  terraces  and  fountains;  riala  are  reduced  to  a  poetic  diction  full  of  life 
the  Imambara  or  holy  palace,  where  Asuf  ud  and  sustained  majesty.  It  has  influenced  the 
Douelah  is  buried,  now  an  arsenal;  the  great  foremost  English  poets.  (See  Tennyson's  poem 
mosque  or  Jama  Masjid;  and  the  Hoseinalad  or  'Lucretius').  The  principal  editions  are  those 
small  Imambara  with  the  mausoleum  of  Moham-  of  Lachmann  (3d  edition,  Berlin,  1866),  and 
med  All.  The  Martiniere  College  for  half-caste  Munro,  with  an  Qigliih  translation  (3  vols.; 
children  is  a  striking  building  founded  by  Qaude  revised  edition  by  Duff,  1886).  The  poem  has 
Martin,  a  French  soldier  who  became  a  general  also  been  translated  into  English  by  Creech, 
in  the  East   India  Company;   other  education^  Busby,  and  Good. 

institutions  include  Canning  College  and  several  t  „.  .11 ,.     t-  t -.i-.-     t,.-',..   t  t.:-:...     i>n 

English  schools,  libraries  Sid  mission  churches.  LuciJlus,  tf-kulus,  Lucius  "cmi^   Ro- 

LuScnow  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  In-  f"^"  ''°W'"  «f  ^^e   ist  "nt^nr  .^-c,    When  a 

dian  Mutiny  (q.v.)  and  the  residency,  the  Secwi-  ??""?   ""a"   he   served   with    d,stnctKmn   the 

der  Bagh,  and  the  Alumbagh  where  Ha velock  is  M,^"J,<^  .*"•  and  accompanied  Sulla  «  q"«stor 

hnrl^^nrp    r«nin;«-i.n<-«i   nt  tht.    >!.>»      P™  '"'^  Asia  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mithndatic 

0.dh  i„  ,1,=  Mu,i„,.  CSgs).  Sr  A"?>l'>t?X\tnSSdcr^fhIS: 
Luckock,  Herbert  Mortimer,  English  cler-  ridatcs  he  remained  in  Asia  till  80  b.c.  In  70  he 
grman:  b.  Great  Barr,  Staffordshire,  Ii  July  was  elected  curule  idile,  an  office  which  he  held 
1833-  He  was  graduated  from  Jesus  College,  in  conjunction  with  his  younger  brother,  Sub- 
Camhridge,  was  twice  vicar  of  All  Saints,  Cam-  sequently  he  held  the  office  of  prKtor.  On  the 
bridgL,  and  was  rector  of  Gayhursl  and  Stoke  condusion  of  this  magistracy  he  went  to  Africa, 
Goldington.  Subsequently  he  was  residentiary  the  administration  of  which  province  he  con- 
canon  of  Ely  and  principal  of  the  Ely  Theologi-  ducted  with  ability  and  impartiality,  and  in  74 
ca!  College,  and  in  1892  became  dean  of  Lich-  b.c,  obtained  the  consulship  with  M.  Aurelius 
field.  Among  his  writings  are:  'Tables  of  Cotta.  As  consul  he  maintained  the  constitution- 
Stone' :  'The  Intermediate  State';  'Footprints  al  laws  of  Sulla.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
of  the  Apostles' ;  and  <01d  and  New  Testament  war  with  Milhridates  he  obtained  the  proconsul- 
Sermons.'  ship  of  Ciiicia  and  the  command  of_the  army. 
Lucretia,  IG-kre'shl-a,  Roman  matron  of  He  vanquished  the  squadron  of  Mithridates  near 
distinguished  virtue,  whose  ill-treatment  by  Sex-  the  island  of  Lemnos,  and  this  victory  enabled 
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him  to  drive  all  ihe  other  squadrons  ot  Mithri-  quette  River.     It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Pere 

dates  from  the  Archipelago.     The  generals  of  Marquette  railroad;  about  85  miles  northeast  of 

Lueullus    subdued   meanwhile   all   Bithynia   and  Milwaukee,  Wis.,   130  miles  northwest  of  Lan- 

Paphlagonia.    Lucullus,  again  at  the  head  of  his  sing,  the  capital  of  Michigan,  and  61  miles  from 

army,  although  overcome  by  MithrJdates  in  a  Manitowoc  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake.    It 

battle,  soon  acquired  such  advantages  that  he  fi-  has    regular    steamer    communication    with    the 

nally  broke  up  the  hostile  army,  and  Mithridates  large  ports  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  direct  freight 

himself  sought  protection  in  Armenia.    Lucullus  connection,  by  ferry,  with  Manitowoc,  Wis.     It 


/   changed    Pontus   into   a   Roman   province,  was     settled     in     1851,     incorporated     ...     ._.,, 

Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  refusing  to  surren-  and  chartered  as  a  city  in  1874.  The  prin- 
der  Mithridates  to  the  Romans,  Lucullus  cipal  industries  are  connected  with  the  man- 
marched  against  Armenia  and  vanquished  ufacture  and  shipment  ot  lumber.  There  arc 
Tigianes  6^-8  B.C.  Mithridates,  however,  con-  large  lumber  mills,  game-board  factories,  furni- 
tended  with  varying  fortune,  till  Lucullus  was  ture  and  clothes-pin  factories.  Lumber,  grain, 
prevented  from  effectively  continuing  the  war  flour,  salt,  and  fruit  are  among  the  articles 
by  the  mutiny  of  his  soldiers.  Lucullus  was  de-  shipped  to  outside  markets.  The  city  has  many 
prived  of  the  chief  command,  which  was  be-  guests  in  the  summer  months,  attracted  by  the 
stowed  first  on  Glabrio,  and  afterward  on  Pom-  cool  climate  and  opportunities  for  fishing  in  the 
pey,  and  recalled  66  B.C.  After  a  delay  of  three  several  lakes  nearby.  The  Epworlh  L.^gue 
yeare  he  succeeded  in  procuring  the  merited  Training  Assembly  has  nearby  grounds  and  cot- 
recognition  of  his  services  in  a  public  triumph,  tages.  Pop.  (igio)  9,132. 
He  laid  out  his  gardens  at  Rome  with  such  splen-  Chakles  T    Sawyeh. 

...      ^      ,-  ,     .  .-         ,  of   the   Republican   party   in   the   civil   wars   of 

Lucy,   Henry   W.,   English   journahst:    b.  Charles  L:  b.  Maiden  Bradley,  Wiltshire,  about 

Crosby,  near  Lcverpool,  S   Dec.   1845.     He  was  j^i;;    d.    Vevay.    Switzerland,    169Z.      He    was 

for  a  time  a  member  of  the  Shrewsbury  CAronKie  graduated  from  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  in  1636; 

staff;  m  1870-4  was  connected  with  the  Pail  Malt  bought  at  Edgehill  in  1642;  in  1646  was  elected 

Goielte  (morning  edition) ;  and  from  1873  with  ^^  Parliament  from  Wiltshire;  and  in  December 

the  Dmly  Nezas,  of  which  — with  the  exception  jg^g  ^^^  ^^^  „(  t],g  ^ygf  promoters  of  'Pride's 

of  the  period  January  1886-July  1887,  when  he  purge)   (q.v.).    He  was  one  of  the  judges  who 

was  edi>or-in-chief— he  was  the  parliamentary  ^jgned  the  death-warrant  of  Charles  I.,  sat  in 

correspondent.     He  visited  the  United  States  in  (he  council  of  state  in  1649-50,  and  was  lieuten- 

1883,  on  his  way  around  the  world;  an  account  ant-general  of  the  horse  in  Ireland  and  a  com- 

of   which  journey   appeared   in   the   New   York  njjgsjon^r  for  the  civil  government  of  that  coun- 

Tnbune  in  the  lorm  of  lettere,  subsequenUy  col-  ^^  ;„  i65o_g.    i^  i^^^  upon  the  proclamation  of 

lected  as  'East  by  West'   (1885).    On  the  death  Cromwell  as  lord  protector,  he  declined  to  recog- 

of  Tom  Taylor  (g-v.)  Lucy  continued  the  form-  nj^g  Cromwell's  authority,  or  to  give  security  to 

er-s  'Ess^ce  ot  Parliament'  in  Pji_«<rA  as  'The  ^eep  the  peace.    Having  been  allowed  to  go  into 

Diary  of  Toby,  M.  P.>     Among  his  books  are  retirement  in  Essex,  he  was  elected  to  Parlia- 

<Men  and  Manners  in  Parliament'  (1874) ;  'A  ^^^^  f^i  Hindon  in  1659,  and  upon  the  recall  ot 

Diary    of    Two    Parliaments'     (1885-^),    and  the  Long  Parliament  became  a  member  of  the 

'Gladstone'  (1896).  committee  of  safety  {7  May),  of  the  council  of 

Lucy,   &K  Thoma^  English  landed  pro-  state  (14  May),  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 

prietor:  b.  1532;  d.  Charlecote  7  July  1600.    He  Irish  army,  with  rank  of  lieutenant-general   (4 

was  educated  by  John  Foxe   (q.v.),  the  famous  July).  He  was  impeached  upon  the  Restoration 

martyroloRist ;  and  he  followed  the  Puritan  sen-  (1660),  surrendered,  was  allowed  his  liberty  on 

timents  of  his  tutor.    In  1552  he  came  into  pos-  providing  sureties,  and  escaped  to   Switzerland. 

session   of  gnat  estates   in   Warwickshire,   in  His  'Memoirs>  (i6g8-g)  furnish  a  good  account 

1558-9    reboilt    the    manor-house,    which    still  of  the  opposition  to  Cromwell  and  of  the  facUon- 

exists,  an  exccHent  specimen  of  the  Tudor  style,  al  troubles  which  overthrew  the  republic. 
He  was  knighted  in  1365,  and  elected  M.  P.  for  Ludlow,  Fitzhugh,  American  journalist:  b, 

Warwick  in  1571  and  1584,    His  chief  interest  is  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  ir   SepL  1836;  d.  Geneva, 

in  hb  alleged  connection  with  Shakespeare  (q.v.)  Switzerland,   12  Sept.   187a     He  was  graduated' 

whom  he  is  said,  in  a  story  dating  from  the  17th  from  Union  College  in  1856,  in  1858-9  studied 

century,   to   have   prosecuted    for   deer-stealing,  law  in  New  York,  in  1859  was  admitted  to  the 

This  story  is  now  thought  to  be  based  on  fact,  bar,  but  from   i860  devoted  himself  exclusively 

though  burdened  with  false  details;  and  Shake-  to  literature.    In  i86o~i  he  was  connected  with 

1.  ...-.-■ .-      ,  ■        -  jj^p   H'orld  and  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  for 

a  time  was  dramatic,  art  and  musical  critic  of  ihe 

Evening  Post,  to  which  he  long  contributed,  and 

Lnd'ditM,  in  British  history,  a  name  given  '^^'<^,^  V™"^  "2^*-^  critic  on  the  'Home  Jour- 

to  rioters  iTlSlI-ie.  in  Yorkshire,  Lanealhire,  V^^'      ^"  '^^  he  journeyed  across  the  plans  to 

and  Nottinghamshire,  in  England,  who  attrib-  %^^°"  t^T"  if      f    If      k  '"  ^.„  f^rJiH  n^l  , 

ut«l  the  pi^iling  distress  to  the  introduction  'Through  Tickets  to^^n  Franc  sco,'  laid  out  a 

Of  machii^  in  iSanufactures,  and  did  a  great  [^Ti  ^?'  %  Ti^'  ^     m  ^  ^  identical  with 

deal   of  damage  in  destroying   it.     For  a   time  ^^^\  '.?.'"  *°"r'4   ".f  "''\?n?^''B  the  eariest 

L'^ELr"bt?rS.?:^tuW^^^^  Sptt^tabTishS^oYhaV^ta^^^^^^^ 
turban^  but  on  the  return  of  prospenty  the  jik  works  are:     'The  Hasheesh  Eater:   Beini 
nofs  ceasea.  Passages    from    the    Life    of    a    Pythagorean* 
Lnd'ington,    Mich.,    city,    county-seat    ot  (1857);  'Little  Brother  and  Other  Genre  Pie- 
Mason   County;  on  Lake  Mich^^an  and  Mar-  tures>  (1867);  'The  Opium  Habit'  (1868) ;  and 
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LUDLOW  —  LDGANO 


*Tlie  Heart  of  the   Continent:    A   Record  of 
Travel'    (1870). 

Ludlow,  JameB  Uecker,  American  Presby- 
terian clergyman  and  author;  b.  Elizabeth,  N. 
J.,  IS  March  1841.  He  was  graduated  from 
Princeton  in  1861,  from  the  Princeton  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  in  1864,  entered  the  Presbyterian 
ministry  and  was  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Albany  1864-^,  and  of  the  Collegiate 
Reformed  Church  of  New  York  in  i86&^7.  His 
siUisequent  pastorates  were  that  of  Westminster 
Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  (1877-85)  and  that  of 
The  First  Presbyterian  Churcb  of  East  Orange, 
N.  J.  (from  1886).  In  1885  he  declined  the 
presidency  of  Marietta  College  (Ohio).  His 
works  are:  'Mjr  Saint  John'   (1883) ;  'Concen- 


,  ^1);  'That  Angelic  Woman'  (1893)  J  'His- 
tory of  the  Crusades*  (1896);  and  'Baritone's 
ParUh'   (1897). 

Ludlow,  John  Makolm,  English  author: 
b.  Nimach,  India,  8  March  1821.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  College  Bourbon,  Paris,  became  a 
barrister  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  London,  in  1843,  and 
practised  as  a  conveyancer  till  1874.  He  was 
chief  registrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  1874^1, 
and  has  published  'Letters  on  the  Criminal 
Code'  (1847) ;  'The  Master  Engineers  and 
Their  Workmen'  (1852);  'British  India;  Its 
Races  and  Its  History'  (1852)  ;  'Thoughts  on  the 
Policy  of  the  Crown  Toward  India'  (1859); 
<  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  United  States  from 
IndependeiKe  to  Secession'  (1862);  'President 
Lincoln  Self- Portrayed'  (1866);  'The  War  of 
American  Independence'    (1876);  etc. 

Ludlow,  Roger,  American  colonial  states- 
man: b.  Dorchester,  England,  7  March  ]5!Jo;  d. 
Virginia  about  1665.  He  was  by  profession  a 
lawyer,  came  to  Boston  in  1630,  was  there  assist- 
ant to  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  in 
1630-4,  in  1634  became  deputy  governor,  but  was 
defeated  for  the  post  of  governor,  removed  with 
a  Massachusetts  colony  to  Windsor,  Conn.,  and 
was,  it  is  thought,  the  first  practising  lawyer  in 
Connecticut,  In  1639  h-  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  for  preparing  a  constitution,  and  the 
document  is  believed  to  have  been  drafted  by 
him.  In  Cotmecticut  also  he  was  made  deputy 
governor,  and  here,  too,  John  Haynes,  who  had 
defeated  him  for  the  governorship  in  Massachu- 
setts, was  again  victorious  in  the  guliematorial 
.election.  In  chagrin  Ludlow  sought  to  evade  hia 
*evil  genius,'  as  he  styled  Haynes.  by  founding 
the  town  of  Fairfield.  Here  he  held  each  public 
office  of  any  importance,  was  a  commissioner  to 
the  New  England  congress,  and  revised  the  laws 
of  Connecticut  (1672).  The  Manhado  Indians 
having  threatened  FairfieliJ,  the  citizens  declared 
war  against  the  Dutch,  at  whose  instigation  the 
savages  were  believed  to  be  acting;  and  Ludlow 
was  made  captain  of  the  forces.  The  New 
Haven  general  court,  however,  quashed  this  pro- 
ceeding, and  punished  Ludlow's  subordinate  of- 
ficers. Ludlow  then  {1654)  withdrew  in  hi^h 
dudgeon  with  all  the  town  records  to  Virginia, 
where  he  quite  disappeared. 

Ltldlow,  WQliam,  American  soldier:  b. 
Islip,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  27  Nov.  1843;  d.  Con- 
vent, N.  J..  30  Aug.  1901.  He  was  graduated 
from  West  Point  in  1864,  entered  the  engineer 
service,  was  chief  engineer  of  the  20th  corps  in 
the  Georgia  campaign   (July- September,   1864), 


in  1864-5  was  engineer  of  the  army  ia  Gcoigla. 
was  assistant  engineer  on  Sherman  s  staS  in  the 
'March  to  the  Sea"  and  in  the  Carolina^,  and 
13  March  1865  was  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel, 
U.  S.  A.,  for  meritorious  conduct  in  the  Caro- 
linas  campaign.  After  various  service,  he  was 
chief  engineer  of  the  department  of  Dakota  in 
1872-6,  engineer  in  charge  of  the  Delaware  River 
and  harbor  improvements  and  defenses  in  1882-3, 
by  authority  of  Congress  chief  engineer  of  the 
Philadelphia  water  department  in  1883-6,  and 
was  at  different  times  in  charge  of  lighthouse 
districts  and  engineering  work.  In  1895  he  be- 
came president  of  the  Nicaragua  canal  commis- 
sion and  13  August  was  promoted  lieutenant-col- 
onel of  engineers  in  command  of  the  h'ghthousc 
depot.  Commissioned  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers 4  May  1898,  he  became  engineer- in-chief 
of  the  American  army  in  the  field  in  the  Span- 
ish-American war,  served  in  the  Santiago  cam- 
paign, was  made  major-general  of  volunteers  7 
SepL  1898,  and  from  13  Dec.  1B98  to  April  igoo 
was  military  governor  of  Havana,  in  the  rehabil- 
itation of  which  city  he  tocV  an  important  part 
On  13  April  1899,  he  became  brigadier-general 
of  United  States  volunteers,  and  on  21  Jan.  1900 
brigadier- general  United  Stales  army.  As  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  officers  appointed  for  the 
consideration  of  the  establishment  of  an  army 
war  college,  he  visited  France  and  Germany 
for  purposes  of  study.  In  1901  he  was  ordered 
to  the  Philippines  as  commander  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Visayas,  but  immediately  returned  on 
sick-leave.  He  wrote :  'Explorations  of  the 
Black  Hills  and  Yellowstone  Country* ;  and 
'Report  of  the  United  States  Nicaraguan  Canal 
Commission.' 

Ludwig  Salvator  von  Totcatia,  lood'vfg 
sal-va'for  f6n  tSs-ka'na,  Abchdukeof  AusnuA, 
Austrian  traveler:  b.  Florence  4  Aug.  1847.  He 
was  the  son  of  Leopold  II.,  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany. His  principal  writings,  all  ilUistraled  by 
himself  and  most  of  them  published  anonymously, 
are:  'Levhosia,  Capital  af  Cyprm'  (1873); 
'Yacht  Voyage  to  the  ^frtes'  (1874) ;  'Los  An- 
gelei  in  Southern  California'  <2d  cd.  1S85) ; 
'The  Caravan  Route  from  Egypt  to  Srna* 
(1878)  ;  'The  Balearic  Islands,'  superbly  illus- 
trated (7  vols,  18^-91)  ;  'Aroand  the  World 
without  Intending  It'  (4th  ed.  i886>;  'Paros 
and  Antiparos'  (1887);  'The  Lipari  Islands' 
(1893). 

Lufft,  Hans,  hants  looft,  German  printer 
and  publisher:  b.  1493;  d.  1584-  He  printed  the 
first  complete  edition  of  Luther's  Bible,  at  Wit- 
tenberg, in  1534.  He  also  printed  other  work* 
of  Luther,  and  more  than  100,000  copies  of  the 
Bible  were  issued  from  his  press.  See  Lormi 
Family. 

Lugano,  loo-ga'nS,  Switzerland,  town,  in 
the  canton  of  Ticino,  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
of  Lugano;  about  15  miles  northwest  of  Lake 
Como.  Its  principal  edifices  arn  several  churches, 
one,  Santa  Maria  degli  Angioli,  contains  a  fresco 
of  the  "Passion,"  by  Bernardino  Luini,  coBvenB, 
a  hospital,  and  a  theatre.  The  manufkctarca  are 
chiefly  spun  silk  and  silk  ^ods.  The  transit 
trade  is  considerable.  Till  iSBi  it  was,  alter- 
ttely  with  Locarno  and  Bellimsonaj^  &k  g 
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LnOQER— LUKE  OF  LETDEN 

in  Italy;  between  Lakes  Conio  and  Maggiore,  ceded   with  the   conqueror   in  vain.    She  is  a 

into  the  latter  of  which  it  discharges  its  waters,  household  name  to  this  day  in  Prussia,  and  the 

It  is   of   very   irregular   shape,   a   narrow   body  Order  of  Luise  was  founded  in  her  honor  by 

which  throws  out  arms  in  all  directions.     Its  her  husband,  the  king,  3  Aug.  1814.    It  is  the 

length  is  about  20  miles,  its  breadth  about    one  object  of  this  order  to  honor  patriotic  and  be- 

and  one-half,  and  its  depth  about  300  feet.    Its  nevolent  women  of  the  Prussian  nation.    The 

scenery  is  very  wild  and  beautiful.  badge  is  a  gold  cross  enameled  in  black.    In  the 

Lug'ger,  the  former  name  for  a  small  ves-  ?««"«  's  a  shield  of  blue  on  which  the  letter  L 

sel  not  unlike  the  schooner  of  the  present  day;  "endowed  in  a  circle  of  stars.    The  r^bon  .a 

having  two  or  more  lug-sails,  that  ■s'fore-and-af  «'^"^   ""K^    w'th   b!ac>.    Co^lt:    Hudson 

sails  set  on  one  yard  hung  obliquely  to  the  mast  l^^^  ,^"^  J'7'"  "^  Lo".'"'  Q"^  »*  Ptuss,z> 

at  one-third  its  Cgth.      ^         ^  se'nJ'''{i'8^)  '  ""^ 

Lug'worn,  or  Lobworto.  a  marine  annelid  '""l^^  5^^^  ^^j^^,  ^f  ,he  third  gospel, 
(^«mco/fl  p,.t^fliorB«)    dwdhng  m  burrow*  on         ^   the  Acts  of  the   Apostles.     His   place  and 

sandy   beaches   of   the   European   coast    and   m  ^^^^  ^j  ^.^j,  ^^^  equally  unknown,  but  it  is  cer- 

fireat  Britain  much  used  as  bait  by  anglers.  ^^■^  ^^^^  ^ol.  iv.  11  as  compared  with  14.  ihat 

Luini,  Berasrdino,  ber-nar-de'no  loo-e'ne,  he  was  a  Gentile.    Eusebius  calls  him  a  native 

Italian  painter :  b.  Luino,  00  the  Lago  Maggiore,  of  Antioch,  but  there  is  no  authentic  evidence 

between  1475  and  1480;  d.  soon  after  1533.    He  of   this.     He   was   a   physician,   and   his    works 

was  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  representa-  >:how  him  to  have  been  an  educated  man,  with 

live  of  the  Milanese  school,  and  between  1500  a  literary  style  distinctive  and  often  pregnant 

>nd    1533    was    active    as    a    fresco    and    easel  and  picturesque.     He  cossessed  a  wide  acquaint- 

{ainter   in  Milan  and  other   places  of  northern  ance   with   eastern    Mediterranean   places,   their 

taly.     He   began    his    Studies    as   the   pupil   of  customs,  forms  of  worship,  and  typical  charac- 

Ambrogio     Vorgognone,     whose     influence     is  teristtcs.   Tradition  asserts  that  he  was  a  painter, 

plainly   seen  in   his    'Pieti'    in  the  church  of  but  this  may  be  merely  a  fanciful  tribute  to  the 

Santa    Maria   della    Passione   at   Milan,   though  manner  in  which  he  groups  and  sets  off  the  in- 

the  blandness  and  delicacy  of  the  early  Milanese  cidents  of  his  Gospel  with  an  almost  pictorial 

school  is  in  his  work  somewhat  animated  and  coloring  and  a  symmetry  which  show  true  artis- 

vitalized  by  the  spirit  he  derived  from  the  study  tic  sense  of  proportion.     According  to  the  Acts 

of  Leonardo  da   Vinci,  under  whose  name  some  of  the  Apostles  he  appears  as  the  companion  of 

of    his   riper  work   has   frequently   gone.    But  St.    Paul    from    Troas  to    Philippi,  and    some 

though   his  frescoes  are  full  of  spiritual   faces,  have  supposed  that  his  services  as  i  physician 

and  distinguished  by  the  tenderest  coloring,  and  were  needed  by  St.  Pan!,  whose  frequent  siek- 

the  most  litelike  movementj  he  never  quite  made  nesses  are  alluded  to  in  his  epistles.    He  prob- 

his   own  the  grandeur  in  composition  and  pas-  ably  remained  at  Philippi,  the  key  to  Europe  in 

sionate   energy   which   distinguish  the  paintmgs  the   Apostolic   programme,  from  52  to   58,   and 

of     Leonardo.    Most    oi    his    productions    are  rejoining    St.    Paul    there    was    his    companion 

found  in  Upper  Italy.    Many  of  his  easel  pic-  till  the  narrative  of  his  journeys  comes  to  an 

tures  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Ambrosiana  (library),  end.     He  was  most   likely  in   Palestine   during 

Brera  (palace),  and  in  orivaie  galleries  at  Mi-  St.    Paul's  imprisonment  at    Ciesarea    (58-63), 

Ian;  others  in  the  cathedral  at  Legnano.    In  the  and  then  made  his  researches  into  the  Gospel 

UiKzi  at   Florence  is  his   ^Beheading  of  John  history  (Luke  i.  1-4).    As  he  was  not  an  eye 

Baptist'     His    chief   work  is    'The    Enthroned  witness   of   Christ's   life,   he   cannot   have   been 

Madonna  with   Saint  Anthony   and   Saint   Bar-  one  of  the  seventy,   as   Epiphanius   of   Salamis 

bara'    (1521),  a  magnificent  fresco  in  the  Brera.  supposes.     Of  his    life   after   the   death    of   St. 

Other  examples  of  this  painter  are  now  in  the  Paul  absolutely  nothing  is  recorded.     We  know   ■ 

Palazzo   Saarra   at    Rome,    as    well    as   in   the  from  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  that  he  was  with 

Louvre,   the   National   Gallery   of   London,  and  that  apostle  during  the  latter's  imprisonment  in 

the  Berlin  Museum.  the  Mametline  prison  at  Rome,  from  which  his 

Luise,      loo-e'ie,      Augoste      Wilhehnine  leader  went  forth  to  martyrdom.    In  art  he  is 

Amidie^  queen    of    Prussia:    b.    Hanover    10  represented  with  an  ox  lymg  near  hitp,  and  this 

Marcli  i??6;  d.  Strelitz  ig  July  1810.    She  lost  '■"'^  "  sacrifice  w  sometimes  called  his  emblem; 

her  mother  in  her  6ch  year  and  was  brought  up  <""  ^^  painting  the_  portrait  of  the  Virgin,  or 

in    charge   of    her   grandmother   at    Darmstadt,  surrounded  by  the  iinplemcnts  of  the  painter,  or 

In  her  17th  year  she  was  married  to  the  crown  ^°°^°   ^'^^  /   learned    physician.     According  to 

prince,    afterward    Frederick    William    III.,    of  some  records  he  preached  in  Bithynia,  and  St 

Prussia.     On    her    husband's    accession    to    the  J"ome   says   he   lived   to   the   age   of  84.    See 

throne  she  won  all  hearts  by  her  beauty,  grace-  Gospels;  Acts  OF  the  Apostles. 
fulness,  and  kindness  of  disposition.    Her  high-  Luke,  Gospel  of.    See  Gospkls. 

est   happiness    was   found   in   her   husband   and  Luke    of    Leyden    (Lucas    van     Levben, 

children,  but  she  was  also  a  queen  who  has  left  properly  Lucas  Jacobsz),  one  of  the  founders 

a  deep  impression  on  the  annals  of  the  Prussian  of   the    Dutch   school    of   painting:    b.    Leyden, 

courL     In   her   travels    with   the   king   through  1494 ;  d.  there  1533.     In  earlier  life  he  was  taught 

the    provinces    she   was    constantly   engaged   in  painliiie  by  his  father,  Huig  Jacobsi,  and  after- 

1^'al  i  "^i  "*"''  "^^  unhappy.    When  the  war  ward    by    Cornelius    Engelbrechten.    At    0    he 

of  1806  broke  out  she  accompanied  her  husband  began  to  engrave,  and  in  his  12th  year  astonished 

to  Raumburg  and,  after  the  disaster  of  Jena,  to  ail  judges  by  a  painting,  in  water-colors,  of  St. 

Konigsberg  and  Memel,  setting  an  eicample  to  Hubert     In  his  isth  year  he  produced  several 

all  by  her  unbroken  fortitude.     Before  Tilsit  she  pieces,     composed    and     engraved    by    himself, 

hoped  to  wm  from   Napoleon   more   favorable  among  which  the  'Tenurtation  of  St  Anthoay.> 

conditions  tor  her  beloved  country,  and  inter-  and  the  "Conversion  of  St  Paul,'  in  regard  " 
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composition,  characteristic  expression,  drapeiy,  grims  landed  at  Plymouth  Kock  the  liuuber  ia- 
juid  management  of  the  graver,  are  mc>delii.  dustiy  oi  the  United  States  and  C^ada  hau 
After  this  he  executed  man^  paiatings  in  oil,  grown  to  a  production  of  probably  IfiOOfioOjtXJO,- 
waier-colors,  and  on  glass ;  likewise  a  multitude  ooo  feet,  board  measure.  In  but  three  States— 
of  engravings,  which  spread  his  fame  widely.  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota — accord- 
He  formed  a  friendly  intimacy  with  the  cele-  ing  to  beat  available  statistics,  the  producdon  of 
brated  John  of  Mabuse  and  Albert  Durer,  who  pine  lumber  from  1830  to  1897  amounted  to  aSG^ 
Tisited  him  in  I.eyden.  His  overwork  at  last  ooo.ooo.ccx)  feet,  to  which  can  be  added  ys/xa,- 
resulted  in  hypochondria  and  he  imagined  him-  000,000  o£  hard  woods,  making  a  grand  toOl  of 
self  poisoned  by  envious  painters,  and  hardly  363,000,000,000  feet,  the  valuation  of  which  has 
left  his  bed  for  the  last  six  years  of  his  life,  been  computed  at  $5,250,ooo/xki. 
The  fullest  and  most  beautiful  collection  of  The  early  development  of  lumber  manufac- 
engravings  by  this  master  is  in  the  library  at  ture  of  course  occurred  in  that  narrow  fringe  ol 
Vienna.    His  paintings  are  scattered  through  the  Atlantic  coast  country  first  settled  by  emigrants 

tileries  of  London,  Berlin,  Rome,  as  well  as  in  from   Europe.     They   found   the  entire  country 

oUand,  where  is  his  masterpiece,  'Mount  Cal-  heavily   wooded.     White   pine   abounded   in   the 

vaiy,'  a  composition  containing  some  80  figures.  New  England  States  and  pitch  pine  in  Virginia, 

LuUy  liSn,  Lull,  or  Lul,  Raimon  (Doctob  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.     The  most  stupen- 

iLLUMiNATUS),     Spanish     scholastic:     b.     Pal-  dous  growth  of  the  lumber  industry  has  involved 

ma     Majorca     1235-    d     at    sea  in    s^ht    of  white  or  soft  pine,  since  it  abounded  from  Mame 

Paima     1315.'  After'    having     been     attw:hed  westward    to_  bq^ond    the    Mississippi,    in    the 

to    the    court    of    JameB    L    of    Atagoo,    he  States  wherein  the  most  rapid  growth  of  popu- 

reUred  to  a  cell  on  his  estate,  where  he  lived  as  lation,  settlemMt  of  new  territory    the  eUbora- 

An    ascetic       Encouraged    by   visions     he    came  ^°"  °'  internal  improvements,  and  develc^ment 

to  believe  himself  appointed  to  refute  Moham-  °i   transportation    facilities   have   occurred.     In 

med  and  convert  the  Moslems  to  Christianity,  the  early  history  of  the  country  the  people  chose 

and  studied  Latin,  Arabic,  and  logic  in  prepara-  white  pine  for  structural  purposes  becauK  of  its 

tion   for   thU    work.      His    'Ars    Demonstrativa  abundance  and  availabiity.     Other  woods  were 

VeriUtis'   was  devised  as  an  infallible  and  uni-  V^^**'  ""^^  "'^  t"*'?,  ^"P^^  'J*  '^"''^^  ^  iTJ'^ 

versal  logical  method  to  be  used  in  making  con-  *'"0"i  P'ne.     In   New   England  and   the   Middle 

versions,    for   the  purpose   of   proving   that   the  States,  however,  the  industry  was  largely  local, 

mysteries    of   faith    were   not   contrary   to    rea-  the  lumber  produced  being  mamly  devoted  to  the 

son.     Lully  believed  that  his  method  was  des-  erection  of  farm  and  village  strurturra  in  the 

lined  to  supplant  the  schobstic  logic  of  the  Mid-  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mills,  all  of  which  were 

die  Ages.     His  hUtory  now  becomes  a  record  of  sjna  1,    As  such  cities  as  Boston,  New  York  and 

ceaseless  travel   He  endeavored  without  success  the  lesser  ones  grew  up  along  the  coast  a  market 

to  obtain  aid  from  Pope  Nicholas  in  establishing  for  a  large  product  was  developed.     There  was 

colleges  for  the  study  of  Orientol   languages,  f 'so  a  demand  fOT  ship-building,  and  at  IcMth 

The  Ara  Lulliana  conswts  mainly  in  categorizing  f?""  shipment  to  ihe  West  Indies  and  other  for- 

ideas    and    combining    them    raechanicaliy.    by  eign  parts     The  coast  trade  began  to  be  largely 

which  means   Lully  thought  to   exhaust   their  supplied  from  Maine,  which  came  to  be  knojrti 

possible  combinations.    The  method  was  taught  ?»  the  Pme  Tree  Sute.    Logs  reached  the  mills 

and  commented  on  in  some  schools  of  little  in-  V  floatage  down  the  rivers.^    It  was  in  Maine 

fluence   in    Spain,   France,   and   Italy,   but   it   is  t^at  the  white  prae  lumber  industry  became  of 

hardly  necessary  to  say  that  it  never  look  root  8"^  commercial  importance,  ^d  the  eyoluticm 

or  produced   any   direct   effects.     LuUy's   works  of  the  saw-mdl  began    Along  the  Canadian  bor- 

are  very  numerous.     A  collected  edition  is  that  ■!"  "f  ^^r""?"^  ?"**  ^V  7*2'  '  ''!^^"'?='  ^'^f' 

.    begun    by    Galiiinger    (1521-42);    Vols.    VII.  was  notable  development  of  the  white  pine  busi- 

and  VIII.  never  published).  Consult:  Erdmann,  "fs,from  about  1800  to  183a    Large  quantit«s 

'Grundriss  dcr  Geschichtc  der  Philosophie>  (ad  "^  P'"«,  y«™  y/^^i^  "^^  and,  floated  down  Lake 

ed.   1860I  Champlain  and  the   Sorel   river   into  the   Saint 

»       1'  .         ,,         t     ■      ,      ,        .  ■  ,  Lawrence,  and  thence  to  Quebec  for  shipment 

Lumba  go     (from   Latin   JutHbus,   loin) ,   a  foreign 

painful  affection  of  the  muscles  and  tendinous  ^bout  the  time  this  pine  was  exhausted  and 

attachments  of  the  lumbar  region.    See  Rheu-  ^^,^^  ^f  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  was  begin- 

jiATiSM.  ning  to  approach  exhaustion  the  great  West  be- 

Lumber   Industry  in   the   United   States,  gan  to  attract  settlers.    The  openinc  up  of  the 

The.    The  history  of  the  lumber  industry  of  prairie  States  induced  a  demand  for  lumber   and 

the  United  States  began   at  the  landine  of  the  the  white  pine  industry  of  Michigan  and  Wis- 

first   colonists    in    Massachusetts,    Virginia    and  consin  naturally  arose.    It  seems  as  if  there  was 

Georgia.     Loghouse.-i  sheltered  the  early  settlers,  a  divine  purpose  in  planting  the  immense  pine 

Planks  were  split  from  logs  and  dressed  by  axes,  forests  contiguous   to   the    Great   Lakes,    which 

At  lenffth  pit  sawing,  a  hand  operation,  became  provided  for  transportation,   and  to   the  prairie 

the  initiative  of  the  great  saw-mtll  industry.  As  country,  which  furnished  a  market  for  lumber 

jwpulation  increaaed  and  the  demand  for  build-  and  timber.     By  the  influences  of  supply  and 

mg  material  developed  the  inventive  genius  and  demand  the  pine  product  of  Mkihi^,  Wisconsin 

energy  of  the  people  evolved  the  saw  mill,  which  and  Minnesota  rose  to  its  maximum  in   1890. 

was   run   by   water  power.      Subsequently   came  when  the  total  output  was  B,5^,6a3,aoo  iett.  The 

the  steam  mill.    In  the  progress  of  events  the  earliest  statistical  record  was  made  in  i8?3,  when 

evolution,  startlt^  from  the  old  sash  and  muley  the  total  amounted  to  3,993,780,000  feet.     The 

mill,  with   a  capacity  of  6/x»  to   ic^ooo  feet  a  totals  did  not  materially   vary  until   1879,  when 

day,  has  attained  to  the  modern  one  of  100,000  the  aggregate  product  swelled  to  4»36,943,<xo 

and  even  350,000  feet  capacitv,  in  some  notable  feet.     The  yearly  output  tended  upward,  with 

ifistances.    Ihiring  the  ^3  years  since  the  Pil-  some  annual  depressions,  until  the  highest  mark 
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was  reached  in  1890.  A  positive  decline  in  total  modeni  mills  were  built,  and  nJlways  were  con- 
product  was  noticeable  in  1894,  and  it  was  grad-  structed  for  hauling  logs  from  the  forests  to 
ual,  with  some  ^actuations,  until  1902,  when  the  the  mills.-  In  the  meantime  the  total  northern 
total  had  dropped  to  5,294,395^00  feet,  figures  pine  supply  in  the  three  main  producing  States 
which  still  represent  an  enormous  amount  of  had  declined  from  8,597,623,000  feet  in  1890  to 
lumber.  The  development  of  the  prairie  States,  5,294,395,000  in  1902.  This  gave  yellow  pine 
the  rapid  increase  in  population  and  wealth,  the  opportunity  to  pass  into  the  vacuum  caused  by 
fauitding  of  thousands  of  miles  of  railroad  and  the  shrinkage  oi  northern  product.  The  longleaf 
the  magical  growth  of  cities,  including  Chicaso,  pine  of  the  gulf  section,  from  Georgia  to  Texas, 
all  caused  a  demand  for  lumber  of  a  rapidly  was  admirably  adapted  to  conversion  into 
swelling  volume  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  bridge,  railroad  and  buildinff  timber,  car  sills 
the  nrortd.  Hence  we  have  a  forest  product  and  other  parts  of  car  btttldmg,  as  well  as  to 
swelling  in  two  decades  nearly  300  per  cent  and  flooring  and  interior  imish.  The  shortlcaf  pine, 
reaching  a  value  in  one  year  of  at  least  $85,9^,-  while  not  so  much  in  request  for  the  heavier 
S30.  forms  of  construction,  was  much  sought  after 
The  declension  of  the  annual  product  of  white  for  the  lighter  frames  of  buildings  and  all  in- 
pine  and  its  consort,  Norway  pine,  has  been  terior  and  exterior  work.  It  waa  peculiarly 
marked  since  i8g6,  and  never  again  m  one  year  adapted  to  enter  into  a  various  manufacture, 
can  the  production  reach  the  total  of  1890,  or  Cbpecially  of  doors,  sash,  interior  trim,  etc  The 
even  of  the  later  one  in  1895,  when  the  output  remarkable  development  of  Kansas.  Nebraska, 
was  7,050,6(59,235  feet.  The  pine  su^Iy  of  the  Indian  Territory,  Texas  and  Oklahoma  has 
lower  peninsula  of  Michigan  is  verging  toward  given  an  impetus  to  yellow  pine  manufacture 
exhaustion,  that  of  the  once  prolific  Menominee  and  distribution  in  the  southwest.  At  the  same 
district  in  upper  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  is  time  Mexico  has  increasingly  drawn  l^>on  the 
long  past  its  zenith,  the  Wolf  river  district  supply,  and  the  South  American,  West  Indian, 
in  Wisconsin  turns  out  but  a  few  million  feet  South  African  and  European  demand  is  an  im- 
of  logs  annually,  while  the  same  is  true  of  the  portant  feature  of  the  trade  in  localities  eon- 
Black  River  and  other  streams  in  that  State,  venient  to  Gulf  and  Atlantic  ports.  Ai  the 
More  than  four  fifths  of  the  total  product  of  northern  pine  supply  diminishes,  the  main 
the  three  States  is  now  turned  out  from  the  west-  lumber  resource  of  the  country  east  of  the  Mis- 
em  two  thirds  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  sonri  River  will  be  the  yellow  [Hne  of  the  South. 
This  territory  produced  4,328,930,000  feet  of  a  Included  in  the  whole  will  be  the  longlcaf, 
total  for  the  three  States  named  of  5,394,395,000  shortleaf,  loblolly,  Cuban  and  North  Carolina 
feet  The  diminishment  of  the  white  and  Nor-  varieties.  The  United  States  census  estimates 
way  pine  supply  of  the  North  would  have  been  ticaa  obtainable  data  that  the  yellow  pine  for- 
an  unmitigBCile  calamity  if  compensation  had  ests  of  the  South  cover  approximately  150,000 
not  resulted  from  the  growth  withm  recent  years  square  miles,  or  100,000,000  acres.  The  avcr^je 
of  the  yellow  pine  product  of  the  South.  This  stand  per  acre  is  estimated  at  3,000  feet,  board 
began  to  be  manifest  in  the  lumber  trade  of  the  measure,  thus  giving  a  total  of  30Qfioo,i3oajooo 
Middle  West  early  in  the  '80s  of  the  last  century,  feet.  The  cut  in  the  censns  year  1909  was  made 
But  before  this,  and  beginning  with  the  early  out  to  be  16,250,000,000  feet,  or  6  per  cent  of  the 
settlement  of  the  Atlantic  coast  colonies,  the  estimated  stand.  If  the  estimate  of  the  total 
pitch  pine  of  Virgina,  North  Carolina,  South  stand  is  approximately  correct  there  was  enough 
Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida  held  a  relation  in  in  1909  to  supply  the  annual  cut.  at  the  rate  in 
respect  to  consumption  like  white  pini.  in  the  that  year,  for  20  years,  without  allowing  any- 
North.  It  entered  into  the  local  supply  for  build-  thing  for  growth  in  the  interval.  - 
ing  material,  and  as  the  cities  grew  and  coastn  Another  factor  within  recent  years  has  been 
wi^e  and  foreign  commeroe  increased,  the  pine  thrust  into  the  lumber  supply  of  the  United 
of  the  southern  coast  was  used  for  building  States ;  this  is  lumber  from  the  Pacific  coast 
of  houses  and  ships,  and  was  sent  to  foreign  States,  with  an  appreciable  quantity  from  Idaho, 
lands.  In  time  the  product  of  the  mills  was  Montana,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Colorado  and 
shipped  by  sea  to  New  York,  Baltimore,  Phila-  Wyoming.  The  prominent  features  of  this  far 
delphia,  Boston  and  other  ports.  For  many  western  supply  are  the  fir,  cedar,  spruce  atHt 
Vears  the  flooring  manufactured  from  Georgia  hemlock  of  Washington  and  Oregon,  and  the 
pine  has  been  a  favorite  in  the  northeastern  redwood,  sugar  and  white  pine  of  California 
States.  The  export  of  pitch  pine,  or  yellow  pine,  Kr  and  redwood  are  the  leaders  in  Pacific  coast 
timber  from  the  southern  coNt  has  built  up  such  lumber  resources.  Before  the  building  of  the 
important  shipping  points  aa^Pensacola.  Mobile,  transcontinental  railways  the  consumptive  de- 
Femandina.  Jacksonville,  Savannah.  Wilming-  mand  of  the  Pacific  States  and  the  export  trade 
ton  and  Norfolk.  Yet  it  remained  for  a  later  were  the  only  outlets  for  mill  product.  For 
time  to  develop  a  vast  interior  demand  for  the  many  years  after  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Southern 
yellow  pine  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi.  Pacific  and  the  Northern  Pacific  railroads  were 
Louisiana,  Arkansas  and  Texas.  The  promotion  opened  to  traffic  west  coast  lumber  made  but 
of  this  growth  arose  from  the  decline  in  the  little  progress  in  the  East  In  the  eighth  decade 
supply  of  northern  pine  already  referred  to,  of  the  last  century  attempts  were  made  to  intro- 
which  was  seen  to  be  imminent  early  in  1900.  duce  California  redwood  of  high  grade  for  tn- 
Ten  ypars  before  that  efforts  had  been  made  in  terior  finish  and  some  special  cabinet  purposes. 
Mississippi,  Arkansas  and  Texas  to  push  yel-  but  high  freight  rates  precluded  much  use  of 
low  pine  as  a  competitor  in  middle  western  such  lumber.  Small  amounts  reached  the  Atlan- 
markets,  with  varying  success.  More  rapid  tic  coast  cities  by  sea.  At  about  the  same  period, 
progress  was  made  from  1890  forward  and  srill  though  somewhat  later  in  the  decade,  fir  timber 
greater  from  igoi  to  1903.  Lumbermen  and  capi-  from  Washington  was  sent  into  the  Middle  Wett 
lal  from  the  old  pine  States  of  the  North  were  to  be  used  where  especially  long  and  large  pieces 
attracted  *o  the  southern  field,  many  new  and  were  required  for  special  work.     Frofn  tlKM 
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initiatives  the  trade  in  redwood  and  fir  nude  8%5i6,ooo  in  igoa,  73i65o/»0  in  1901:  hard- 
slow  and  irregular  progieas  until  about  igoo,  wcwdi — 3>3So,Qoo  in  igoa;  30,600,000  in  igoi ; 
when  the  declining  st4)plr  of  white  pine  and  ad-  ahioglGa — 6^397,916/300  in  igoa,  3,940^^^000  in 
vancing  prices  therefor  turned  the  attention  of  igoi. 

manufacturers  of  doors  and  sash  to  the  con-  Comparing  the  figures  compiled  by  the 
sumption  of  California  sugar  pine  aad  white  pine  'American  LumlMrman'  with  th«  census  re- 
in tlieir  industry,  Idaho  pine  was  also  exploited  ports  for  igoo,  a  big  increase  is  shown  but  nut 
in  the  same  connection.  Redwood  also  b^n  to  all  the  increase  that  was  made,  as  the  census 
receive  more  attention  in  the  country  east  of  fi8;ures  are  more  complete  owing  to  the  facilities 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Increased  energy  was  at  the  command  of  the  goverament  for  gather- 
given  to  the  pushing  of  Pacific  Coast  lumber  of  ing  data.  These  totals  compare  as  follows,  the 
all  sorts  in'  the  eastern  and  middle  portions  of  igos  series  of  figures  being  those  compiled  by 
the  country  by  the  capital  and  enterprise  of  lum-  the  ^American  LimAeriaah'  and  the  1900  by  the 
bermen  of  the  old  pine  States  who  had  begun  to  census  bureau:  California,  1902,  Ss%792fioo; 
operate  in  the  newer  fields  on  the  Pacific  coast,  igoo,  734.232,000.  Oregon,  igoa,  915,848.000; 
The  three  Pacific  coast  States,  Washington,  igoo;  734.181,00a  Waahinston.  iqoz,  1 380,087,000 ; 
Oregon  and  California,  contain  an  estimated  one-  igoo,  1,428,305,00a  Fir  is  tne  great  export  tim- 
third  of  the  standing  timber  of  the  country —  her  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  is  also  used 
about  660,000,000,000  feet  for  the  three.  The  in  the  maniifacture  of  sash  and  doors,  for  car 
timber  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  these  material  and  for  general  building  purposes.  The 
States  ia  fir,  red,  yellow  and  white.  Uie  last  wants  of  the  world  where  big  timbers  are  re- 
named forming  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  quired  are  pouring  in  upon  the  fir  manufacturers 
whole.  Red  cedar  is  found  in  Washington  and  to  be  filled.  Some  of  the  hi^er  grades  of  stock 
Oregon  and  white  cedar  in  .Oregon  and  Cali-  are  shipped  east  and  large  timbers  are  also  going 
fomia.  The  various  species  of  the  pine  are  east  for  special  structural  work.  Timbers  have 
found  m  eastern  Waehinston,  southern  Oregon  been  cut  as  large  as  24  x  04  inches,  Iso  feet  long, 
and  northern  atid  central  California.  The  fir  but  trees  capable  of  producing  such  lumber  are 
fbretts  are  intermiiced  with  spruce,  hemlock  and  growing  scarcer.  Red  cedar  is  used  mainly  for 
cedar.  The  growth  of  the  lumbn*  indastry  on  Ghingies,  though  of  late  years  mill  workers  are 
the  Pacific  coast  has  been  very  rapid  during  the  turning  their  attention  to  it  and  making  porch 
last  few  years,  due  to  the  expansion  of  trade  columns,  doors,  and  similar  products.  The 
in  the  far  eastern  countries,  the  opoiing  of  ttie  spruce  is  used  as  factory  stock,  for  outside  fin- 
Philippines  and  a  wider  distribution  abroad,  ish,  moldings  and  box  matertals.  There  are 
The  home  consumption  has  increased  steadily  very  few  paper  factories  on  the  west  coast  as 
and  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  the  develoimient  yet.  Metnlo^ic  is  being  used  to  some  extent  dur- 
Shipments  to  eastern  States  have  assumed  lai^r  ing  the  last  two  or  three  years.  Sugar  pine  Ls 
proportions  and  will  continue  to  grow  as  the  coming  into  prominence  in  the  East,  where  there 
forest  resources  of  the  older  lumber-producing  is  a  good  demand  for  high  grade  stock  among 
States  become  exhausted.  Fir,  which  is  used  the  hictories.  The  lower  grades  are  used  for 
for  almost  every  purpose  where  lumber  is  de-  boxes.  The  other  pines  are  used  for  a  variety 
sired,  and  which  makes  a  large  percentage  of  the  of  purposes. 

entire  output,  comprised  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  Among  the  problems  confronting  the  manu- 
output  in  [go3,  according  to  the  statistics  cnm-  thcturers  at  the  present  time  is  the  difficulty  in 
piled  by  the  'American  Lumbennan,'  the  toCal  disposing  of  the  lower  gradee  to  advantage, 
being  3,938,9631000  of  a  grand  total  of  3,932,-  Methods  of  manufacture  are  getting  closer  year 
364,000  feet,  'which  Incliided  the  product  of  by  year,  but  there  is  still  a  considerable  part  of 
Nevada,  Idaho  and  Montana.  The  remaining  .the  stock  wasted,  as  there  is  now  no  avenue 
product  was  about  evenly  divided  between  through  which  tt  can  be  marketed  to  advantage, 
spruce,  cedar,  redwood,  sugar  pine,  white  or  yd-  The  other  pines  are  used  for  genenl  building 
low  pine  and  other  soft  woods.  About  the  same  purposes  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  manufac- 
ratio  held  good  in  igoi.  None  of  the  Pacific  ture  of  boxes.  The  redwood  lumber  industry  is 
coast  States  is  a  heavy  producer  when  the  stand-  separate  and  distinct  from  the  others.  Accurate 
ing  timber  is  taken  into  consideration  with  that  records  have  been  kept  from  year  to  year  of  the 
in  the  East.  Washington,  which  has  an  outlet  output  of  the  mills.  The  shipments  from  the 
^a  the  Hast  by  three  railroads,  is  far  in  the  lead,  mills  increased  nearly  70  per  cent  from  1894  to 
iit  also  has  unexcelled  facilities  for  handling  the  1902,  the  figures  being  157,544,080  feet  in  1894 
export  trade  and  the  best  natural  harbors  of  the  and  262.597,015  feet  in  1902.  This  year  the 
world.  Oregon  practically  has  only  two  lines  shipments  from  the  mills  will  aggregate  perhaps 
of-  railroad  and  only  two  good  harbors,  so  that  300,000,000  feet.  All  of  the  Pacific  coast  timber 
the  industry  in  that  State  has  not  kept  pace  with  country  is  rough  and  broken,  necessitating  ex- 
ithe  growth  in  Washington,  although  Oregon  has  pensive  methods  of  loggii^.  In  the  fir  and  red- 
more  timber  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  wood  districts  all  logging  is  done  by  steam. 
In  making  up  the  figures  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  donkey  engines  being  used  to  dnig  the  logs  from 
.Idaho,  Montana  and  Nevada  were  incltided.  The  where  the  trees  fall  to  the  logging  railroad.  In 
report,  which  was  very  comprehensive  although  the  pine  districts  high  wheels  are  used  as  a 
not  entirely  complete  gave  an  output  of  fir  of  2,-  general  rule,  although  the  donk^  engines  a.re 
a3&.gf62.aoo  feet  in  190a;  in  igoi,  when  the  report  employed  to  a  certam  extent.  The  lumbermen 
was  not  so  comprehensive,  the  total  was  14S4,-  of  the  Pacific  coast  have  hardly  begun  their  on- 
097.000;  spruce — 1902.  242,0^,000;  1901.  I49.-  slaught  on  the  timber.  The  wood  is  already 
499,000;  cedar '— 334.529,000  in  1903,  136383,000  being  used  in  appreciable  measure  to  replace  the 
in  1901;  redwood— 317^68,000  in  1902,  iig,-  decreased  product  of  the  old  Northwest  and  is 
476,000  in  1901 ;  sugar  pine  —  150,914.000  ifi  igoi,  coming  into  competition  with  the  ydlow  pine  of 
133,653,000  m  1901 ;  otber  pine'-7i6,62a,oaO  in  the  South.  The  coast  States  are  the  coming 
jgoa,  ^8.367.000  in  igoi;  other  soft  woods -~  giants   of  the  lumber  trade.     The  «iit|iiit  has 
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been  increasing  very  fast  and  it  would  seem  as  and  Bbingles,  is  taking  the  place  of  white  pine, 

though  it  was  getting  ahead  of  the  demand  or  The  same  can  also  be  said  in  reference  to  tank 

that   it   was  growing  faster  than  the  maikets.  making,  and  it  is  much  devoted  to  car  building. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  cedar  shingle  indus-  The  strongest  present  factor  in  the  typress  trade 

try,  in   which  the  great  increase  in  the  produc-  is  the  red  cypress  produced  in  Louisiana.     The 

tion  caused  values  to  depreciate  in  igo3.  most  copious  supply  comes  from  the  mills  of 

The   most   plebeian   of  all   American   lumber  that  State  and  enters  into  the  lumber  trade  of  the 

woods  is  hemlock.    It  is  a  coarse-grained  wood.  Middle  West,  the  Southwest  and  the  East.    Cy- 

much  given  to  unsound  knots  and  shape.    Its  press  is  also  in  vogue  among  consumers  in  all  the 

growth    is    scattered   from   the  north    Atlantic  Gulf  coast  dties.    A  large  amon'it  of  i^presi 

coast  to   Minnesota ;   it   is  mostly   found  among  is  produced  in  the  Carolinas  and  Florida,  Geor- 

thc    hardwood    growths    of    the    uplands,    but  gia,  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Arkansas. 

sometimes  standing  in  groups  and  groves  on  the  The  hardwoods  of  the  United  States  in  the 

lower  levels  bordering  swamps.     Hemlock  is  a  early  history  of   the  country   were  much   less 

cheap  kind  of  lumber.     It  has  been  used  from  prized  than  the  coniferous  timbers,  especially  the 

the  earliest  days  of  the  republic  by  the  farmers  pines.     This   was  because  in   the   settlement  of 

"-'    villagers    of   the    northern    tier   of    States,  the  country  the  soft  woods  were  more  available 


Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  for  the  build-    than  the  hard  for  structural  purposes.     They 

ing  of  houses  and  bams.    Within  a  few  years  it    were  abundant,  were  easily  cut       ' 

has  been  exploited  in  the  lumber  trade  of  Mich-    were  light  enough  to  float  in 


igan  and  Wisconsin  as  a  supplement  to  the  lakes,  then  the  only  means  of  transportation, 
diminishing  supplies  of  while  and  Norway  pine.  The  live  oak  of  the  south  Atlantic  coast  and  the 
It  is  distributed  in  the  Middle  States  and  the  white  oak  of  the  North  were  from  an  early  date 
northerly  belt  of  the  Middle  Western  States,  be-  used  for  ship-building  and  any  purpose  where 
ing  largely  used  for  framing  dimension,  and  great  strength  and  durability  were  requisites, 
coarse  boards,  shingles  and  lath.  The  total  out-  Oal^  cherry,  maple  and  birch  were  also  employed 
put  of  hemlock  lumber  for  the  United  States  in  for  the  making  of  furniture.  In  the  latter  use. 
1899  was  3,420,673,000  feet  however,  mahogany  entered  into  the  making  01 
Spruce  from  an  early  period  has  furnished  furniture  for  the  rich  throughout  the  earlier  and 
the  northeastern  States  a  large  aggregate  of  middle  portions  of  our  history.  When  the  rail- 
structural  and  manufacturing  material.  It  is  a  road  era  came  in,  the  great  interior  of  the  north- 
coniferous  wood,  grows  with  a  lofty,  smooth  em  States  was  opened  up,  population  expanded 
bod^,  of  moderate  diameter.  It  abounds  in  and  numerically  increased,  and  the  utility  of  and 
Mame,  New  Hampshire,  Vertnont,  northern  demand  for  the  hardwoods  began  to  be  devel- 
New  York  in  large  commercial  quantity,  and  (^ed.  Western  New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Mich- 
Stands  in  considerable  amount  in  upper  Michi-  igan,  southern  lilinois  and  the  valleys  of  the 
gan,  northern  Wisconsin,  northern  Minnesota,  southern  rivers  abounded  with  abundant  growths 
also  in  the  Appalachian  range  in  the  South.  In-  of  tine  oak  of  several  varieties,  ash,  black  wal- 
dustrially  and  commercially  considered,  spruce  nut,  yellow  poplar,  hickory,  sycamore,  gum  and 
has  occupied  an  important  position  in  the  lumber  other  useful  woods.  New  En|:land,  New  York, 
trade  of  the  East.  Maine  has  been  the  most  pro-  Michigan,  northern  Wisconsin  and  northern 
lific  sour(%  of  supply.  Though  spruce  holdm^s  Minnesota  were  included  in  the  zone  where 
in  that  State  have  been  much  reduced  withm  maple,  beech,  elm,  birch,  black  and  white  asti 
recent  years  the  annual  cut  is  still  considerable,  and  other  available  woods  abounded. 
The  Adirondack  r^on  of  northern  New  York  Commercially  considered,  the  jT'eat  leader 
is  next  to  Maine  in  magnitude  of  spruce  produc-  among  American  hardwoods  is  oak  in  its  several 
tion.  Spruce  furnishes  a  large  part  of  framing  varieties ;  paramount  among  the  varieties  is 
dimension  used  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  other  white  oak.  In  trade  and  the  industries  white  oak 
coast  cities,  and  the  districts  contiguous  to  those  ranks  relatively  with  white  pine,  and  for  cabinet 
centres.  Spruce  also  emers  into  other  forms  of  purposes  is  a  near  approach  to  mahogany.  No 
building  material  and  also  factory  product  It  is  other  wood  enters  into  so  wide  a  range  of  uses 
highly     esteemed     for     siding     of     dapboards  as  white  oak.     It  is  employed  as  timber  and 


throughout  New  England.     Spruce  is  also  the  planking  in  ships,  in  the  construction  of  canal 

main  dependence  in  the  manafacture  of  paper  locks,  bridges,   railroads,    cars,  vehicles   of  all 

pulp,  and  a  great  industry  has  been  developed  in  kinds,   aftricultural   machinery,  tools,   cooperage 

getting  out  pulp  wood.    In  the  old  pine  states  of  etc.,  outside  of  interior  finish  and  furniture  man- 

the    Northwest    the    rather    limited    growth    of  nfacture.    In  respect  to  the  last  two  named  uses 

spruce   is   being   utilized   for   lumber   and   pulp  white  oak  has  taken  first  place  in  the  commAi 

wood.     Pacific  coast  spruce  is  elsewhere  treated  application,  though  red  oak  is  largely  empkiyed. 

of  in  this  artide.  In  the  very  finest  finish  and  furniture  mahog- 

White  cedar,  arrather  conifer,  is  prevalent  m  any  only  ranks  above  white  oak.     The  growUi 

ill  the  New   Eingland   and   Middle   States,  and  of  the   hardwood  lumber  trade  was  accelerated 

Ihose  touching  the  Great  Lakes.    It  is  usai  for  after  railroads  began  to  penetrate  the  western 

railroad  ties,  telejfraph  and  telephone  poles  and  States,  beginning  with   about   1845,  the  mileage 

fence   posts.      Shingles    also   arc   comprised    in  extending  rapidly  after   1850.     For  many  years 

white  cedar  products.  The  annual  output  islarge,  thereafter  the  oak  and  ash  supply  was  largely 

but  no  Etairstics  of  it  have  ever  been  gathered.  drawn  from  the  States  north  of  the  Ohio  fiiver, 

Cypress  is  a  tree  growth  of  the  damper  allu-  but  considerably  from  Kentucicy  and  Tennessee, 

jial  bottoms  of  the  South  and  the  Ohio  River  Along -in   1880  hardwood   lumbermen  began  to 

vslley.    ]t  makes  a  sizable  growth  and  turns  out  invade'the  rich  hardwood  regions  of  the  lower 

a  large  percentage  of  clear  lumber.     The  wood  Mississippi  and  trfcutaries,  lying  alonf;  the  river 

IS  comparatively  soft  and  easily  worked,  and  as  bottoms  m  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Misstasinii  aitd 

a  shop  lumber  and  one  adapted  to  interior  build-  Louisiana.    The    hardwood    industry    of   these 

'"S  purposes,  as  well  as  for  lidiiig,  porch  work  States  has  in  latter  time  grown  to  irtmiensepro- 
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portiom,  though  the  output  of  oak  in  either  In-  was  an  important  furniture  wood,  but  the  supply 

diana  or  Ohio  up  to  1900  continued  to  exceed  is  so  nearly  exhausted  that  it  commanda  Icm 

that  of  any  of  the  Southern  Stales.  attention  ttan  fonnerly.    Chestnut  is  much  d»- 

The  total  production  of  oak  in  1900  was  4,-  voted  to  coffin  making,  and  sycamore  b  cm- 

438,027,000  feet,  the  total  valuation  having  been  ployed   when    a    rarity   in   figure   is    wanted    in 

■^1,174,120  on  a  basis  of  $1378  a  thousand.  Dur-  interior    finish    or   furniture.    Both    are   minor 

f  the  past  25  years  there  has  been  a  remark-  woods  in  the  trade.     Hickory  has  always  been 

increase  in  the  use  of  both  white  and  red  a   favorite   in   the   construction   of   vehicles,   on 

n  finishing  the  interior  of  buildings  and  the  account    of   its   toughness   and   elasticity.      The 

making  of  furniture.     In  the  earlier  history  of  available    quantity    is    never    in    excess    of    de- 

the   country,  pine  was  mostly  employed  in   the  mand, 

interior  work   of  all  but   first  rate  structures  Basswood  is  classed  among  the  hardwoods 

throughout  the  country  from  the  eastern  sea-  commercially  speaking,  because  it  is  a  deddu- 

board   westward.     But   in   the   recent   period  of  ous    growth.      Its    texture    is,    however,    softer 

rapid  accumulation  of  wealth  and  the  growth  of  than    that    of    some    of   the   coniferous    woods, 

artistic  and  luxurious  tastes,  soft  woods  for  in-  Basswood  abounds  in  the  northern  forests,  and 

teriors  have  largely  been  discarded,  and  oak  has  to  a  degree  in  the  South,  but  its  most  natural 

been  substituted  as  the  most  available  for  med-  habitat    is    in    the    maple    and   beech    zone.      It 

ium  class  structures,  and  to  a  large  extent  the  has  entered  largely  into   the  lumber  industry, 

better  class  when  mahogany  and  other  tropical  being  especially  prized  by  the  furniture  makers, 

woods  were  not  utilized.     This  copious   use  of  used   to    some   extent   in    exterior   and    interior 

oak  has  promoted  a  great  industry  and  a  trade  building,  and  is  highly  prized  in  all  work  where 

which   is   not   only   domestic   in  prevalence   but  a   white,   easily   worked    and    sometimes   elastic 

extends  to  Europe  and  other  foreign  countries,  wood  is  required.     The  forest  growth  is   being 

Quarter  sawing  is  a  special  feature  in  the  treat-  rapidly  exhausted  in   Michigan  and  Wisconsin, 

ment  of  both  white  and  red  oak,  that  kind  of  which  States  have  harbored  the  most  abundant 

manufacture    being    especially    chosen    for   the  tracts  within  recent  years. 

finer  finish  and  furniture.  Red  oak  has  long  Among  the  hardwoods  gum,  or  satin  walnut, 
been  the  favorite  in  both  plain  and  quarter-sawed  as  it  is  called  in  Europe,  has  recentlj^  risen 
treatment  among  home  finishers  and  furniture  in  importance.  It  abounds  in  the  Ohio  and 
manufacturers,  because  of  its  softness  and  easi-  lower  Mississippi  valleys  and  wherever  river 
ness  of  working  and  its  bright  and  conspicuous  bottoms  are  found  all  over  the  South.  It  is  a 
figure  when  plain  sawed  lumber  is  finished,  hard,  compact  wood  of  involved  grain,  but  is 
Next  to  oak,  ash  leads  in  the  manufacture  of  of  large  growth,  comparatively  free  of  knots, 
agricultural  machines  and  implements,  boat  oars  and  is  being  made  adaptable  to  various  uses. 
and  various  other  manufactures.  White  ash  is  The  two  mam  varieties  are  red  gum  and  tupelo. 
the  utrongest  variety,  but  black  ash  is  largely  The  red  variety,  so  called  from  the  color  of 
used  in  cooper^e,  bent  work,  some  cabinet  work  the  heart  wood,  is  preferred  by  the  mill  opera- 
and  house  finish-  The  available  quantity  of  ash  tors  and  consumers.  A  few  years  ago  gum  was 
of  both  varieties  is  npidiy  diminishing.  a  rejected  kind  of  lumber,  because  the  saw-mill 
As  late  as  1880  to  1884  black  walnut  was  the  operators  and  handlers  were  ignorant  or  re- 
most  conspicuous  furniture  wood  in  the  United  gardless  of  the  best  methods  of  treating  it  so  as 
States,  and  also  much  employed  for  interior  fin-  to  preveht  its  tendency  to  warp.  But  the  de- 
ish.  It  not  only  was  a  favorite  in  this  country  mand  within  recent  years  has  so  increased  that 
but  in  Europe  as  well.  Its  most  abundant  sup-  manufacturers  have  been  urged  to  the  discov- 
ply  was  in  the  States  of  the  Ohio  River  water-  ery  and  practice  of  improved  methods,  with  the 
shed,  Indiana  probably  leading  in  the  total  pro-  result  that  gum  is  now  successfully  treated  and 
duction.  It  is  a  regal  wood,  though  it  has  passed  has  become  an  important  factor  in  demand. 
to  the  rear  in  demand,  partly  because  of  its  Since  there  is  a  vast  growth  of  gum  on  southern 
diminishing  supply  and  parily  because  the  public  river  bottoms  a  great  enlargement  of  product 
taste  at  length  revolted  at  its  sombre  hue.    Yet  is  inevitable. 

walnut  stands  preeminent  as  a  cabinet  wood  in  Cottonwood  in  recent  years  has  come  to  the 
some  particulars.  There  are  its  softness  under  front  as  a  kind  of  lumber  adapted  to  box  manu- 
the  operation  of  tools,  its  satiny  appearance  facture,  wagon  box  boards,  backing  for  fumi- 
when  finished,  its  durability  under  hard  treat-  ture  and  other  purposes  where  cheap  and  work- 
ment,  and  its  dignity  as  compared  to  other  able  lumber  is  requisite.  The  supply  is  mainly 
woods  either  in  furniture  or  finish.  Though  the  confined  to  the  bottom  lands  of  the  lower  Mis- 
supply  of  black  walnut  has  so  far  diminished  sissippi,  and  at  the  rate  it  is  being  cot  out  will 
as  to-place  it  among  the  minor  kinds  of  Ameri-  not  last  many  years. 

can  lumber,  it  is  still  present  in  consideraMc  As  an  all-purpose  wood  poplar  is  perhaps  as 
quantity.  Indiana,  Ohio,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  adaptable  as  any  that  is  converted  into  lumber, 
Iowa  and  Kentucky  still  furnish  the  market  Reference  is  here  made  to  the  poplar  of  Ken- 
with  walnut,  the  total  from  the  last  census  hav-  tucky.  Tennessee,  West  Virginia,  Indiana,  Ohio 
ing  been  38,636,000  feet.  Of  this  total  Indiana  and  southern  Michigan.  The  wood  is  called 
is  credited  with  10,637,000  feet,  Ohio  coming  the  tulip,  and  in  northern  Indiana  and  southern 
next  with  6,857,000  feet  and  Missouri  third  with  Michigan  whitewood.  It  should  not  be  con- 
6,285.000  feet.  The  larger  portion  of  the  black  foimded  with  the  aspen  poplar  of  the  North  and 
vralnut  now  produced  is  shipped  to  foreign  coun-  Canada.  Poplar  or  tulip,  the  commercial  wood 
tries,  Germany  and  France  probably  being  the  here  treated,  attains  a  large  growth.  Poplar 
laiver  purchasers.  lumber  is  devoted  to  a  great  variety  of  uses- 
Maple,  elm  of  the  soft  and  hard  varieties.  Owing  to  the  siie  of  the  logs  the  average  of  the 
birch,  cherry,  chestnut,  sycamore  and  beech  are  lumber  is  wide,  and  therefore  is  adapted  to 
all  used  for  furniture  making,  for  house  ttini,  work  that  demands  snch  lumber.  It  is  of  tough 
and  various  other  things.    At  one  time  cherry  fibre,  though  easily  worked,  and  adapted  to  re- 
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sawing  and  bent  work.     It  is  much  used  for  irom  the  ColJege  o£  New  Jersey  (now  Prince- 

caniage  bodies,  coffins,  wagon  boxes,  furniture,  ton)  in  1819.  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Judge 

stained   finish,   packing   boxes,    porch   columns,  Cobb   at   Athens,   was   admitted   to   practice    in 

agricultural  machines,  billiard  tables,  siding  and  October   1820,  and  practised  at  Lexington,   Ga., 

casings  for  houses,  door  and  sash  making,  and  until    1844      In    18^   and    1825    he   represented 

a  multitude  o£  applications  that  cannot  be  men-  Oglethorpe   County   in   the   State   legislature   of 

tioned  here.     In  tact  there  is  little  wood  work  Georgia,  and  from  1845  was  chief  justice  of  the 

to  which  poplar  cannot  be  made  to  apply.     For  Georgia    supreme   court      He    was   one   of   the 

this   reason  the  domestic  and  foreign  demand  chief  organizers  of  the  Lumpkin  law  school  of 

for  poplar  has  always  readily  absorbed  the  sup-  the  University  of  Georgia,  and  occupied  the  chair 

ply,  hut  it  is  constantly  brought  into  sharp  com-  of  law  in  the  school  in  1859-61,    He  resumed 

petition    with   other    woods.     See    Forestry    in  the  professorship   in   1865,  and   retained  it  until 

THE  United  States  ;  Wood-working  Machin-  his  death.    In  1833  he  assisted  in  the  compilation 

ERY,  of  the  penal  code  of  Georgia.    Both  as  an  advo- 

J,  E,  Depebauch.  cate   in   criminal   cases   and   as   a   judge   he    is 

Editor  of  the  ^American  Lumbermatt,''  described  as  exceedingly  able.     For  many  years 

Lumber  State,  a  popular  designation  for  ''^  *'^*  prominent  in  the  temperance  movement 
the   State  of  Maine;   because  of  the  large   for-  Lumpldn,     Samuel,     American    jurist:     b. 

ests  and  the  great  number  of  its  people  engaged  "ear  Lexington,  Oglethorpe  County,  Ga.,  12  Dec, 

in  lumbering.  i&iS;   d,   Washington,   Wilkes   County,   Ga.,    18 

Luminal^  Evariste  Vital,  ev-a-rest  ve-tai  {"f^  ^P°3-    He  was  graduated  from  the  Uni^-er- 

Ifi-me-na,  French  painter:  b,  Nantes  14  Dec.  T,^-^    Z.f.lV^'.^J^^^'^f^t  *°  )t^t!^' 

1822.     He  studied  with  Leon  Cogniet  and  Troy-  rJ^^'X-f-Hl'^iJ,}^     northern 

on,  received  a  third-class  medal  at  the   Paris  ?^.^V^    \      VP^l^'  and  State  senator  m 

ex^sirion  of  I8S5.  and  one  of  the  first  class  at  '??8-8o.    In  1^5-go  he  was  judge  of  the  supe- 

thTof  i88g,     HTs  works  are  largely  genre  and  "Pf,  ^^""   "'   ^^'  jionhtTT,   crcuit    on    i^n, 

historicall?udies  from  Gallic  legends  and  early  i8gi    bwame  associate  justice  of  the  supreme 

French  annals,  and  his  manner  is  spacious  and  9°"^  of  GeorgLa,  andon  4  Jan.  1897  presiding 

ftdl  of  vigor.  J""'"  «f  'I'e  '-^  division  of  that  court. 

LHininiferous  Ether.     See  Ethek.  „J'^P^r-^''^J^Si'  American  politician:  b, 

_        ,.  _  ,  ...  Pittsylvania  County, Va.,  14  Jan.  1783:  d.  Athens, 

Luni'm*u»  Paint,  a  paint  containing  phos-  Ga..  28  Dec.  187a  He  was  a  brother  of  Joseph 
phorus,  whidi  after  exposure  to  strong  light  be-  Henry  Lumpkin  (q.v.).  He  removed  to  Ogle- 
comes  lummoua  in  the  dark  for  a  time.  It  is  (horpe  County,  Ga.,  in  i?84;  in  179?  was  made 
nsed  for  strwt  signs,  buoys,  clock  dials,  etc.  See  a  copyist  in  the  superior  court  of  Oglethorpe 
also  Paint,  Phosphorescence,  County;  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  and  practised 

Ltim'fniB,  Charlea  Fletcher,  American  au-  at  Athens,  Ga.    He  was  elected  several  times  to 

thor :   b.   Lynn,   Mass,,   i    March   1859.     He   was  the  lower  house  of  the  Georgir.  legislature,  and 

graduated   from  Harvard  in  1881,  went  to  Los  also    served  in  the  State  senate.    In  Congress  he 

Angeles,  Cal.,  there  was  an  editor  of  the  Daily  sat  as  a  representative  from  Georgia  in   1815-7 

Times  (1885-^),  and  later  became  editor  of  the  and    1827-31,      In    1831-5    he   was   governor   of 

monthly  *Out  Weal.'    He  spent  five  years  among  Georgia    (two   terms).     During  his   administra- 

the    Pueblo   I.idians   of   New   Mexico,   studying  tion    the    Cherokees    were    deported   across    the 

their  speech  and  customs.    Among  his  writings  Chattahoochee,  and  the  region  previously  occu- 

are:    'A  Tranp  across  the  Continent'    {1892)  ;  pied  by  them  was  subdivided  into  thirteen  coun- 

'The    Land    of    Poco    Tiempo>     (1893);    'The  ties,  the  county  and  town   (in  Stewart  County) 

King  of  the  Broncos*   {1897);   'The  Enchanted  of  Lumpkin  being  named  in  his  honor.     From 

Burro'    (1897)  ;   'The  Awakening  of  a  Nation*  13   Dec.   1837  to   3   March   1841   he  was   United 

(1898),    and    the    collection,     'The    Man    who  States  senator  to  fill  a  vacancy.    In  1823  he  was 

Married   the    Moon,   and   other    Pueblo    Indian  appointed    by    President    Monroe    to    determine 

Folk-Stories'  (1894)-  ai"i   map,  'he  boundary   line    between   Georgia 

Lumpldn,  John   Henry.   American   jurist;  an<l  Florida;  and  he  was  also  a  member  of  the 

h.    Oglethorpe   County,    Ga.,    13    June    1812;   d.  n/st  State  board  of  public  works,  appointed  by 

Rome,  Ga„  6  June  i860.    He  studied  al  Franklin  the  legislature.     As  State  surveyor  he  laid  out 

College  of  the   University   of  Georgia  and  at  ""3^*  o*  '"e  lines  of  early  Georgia  railways. 
Vale ;  after  a  course  in  law  was  admitted  to  the  Lumpkin,    Tony,   in    Goldsmith's    comedy 

bar  in   March   1834,   entered   practice  at   Rome,  'She  Stoops  to  Conquer,'  a  rude  country  squire, 

Floyd  County,  Ga.,  was  a  member  of  the  Georgia  the  son  of  Mrs.  Hardcastle  by  her  first  marriage, 

house  of  representatives  in  1835,  and  was  solici-  He  is  ignorant  and  boisterous,  and  elownishly 

tor-general  of  the  Cherokee  circuit  in  1839-^42.  conceited,  and  the  humor  of  his  i>ractical  joking 

As  a  Democrat  he  sat  in  the  United   States  bears  the  stamp  of  his  innate  viciousness. 
Congress  in  1843-9  and  1855-7;  and  in  1849^2  Lump'sucker,    an     extraordinary    marine 

he  was  judge  of  the  Cherokee  circuit  court.    In  ^^^   (Cydopierus  lumpus),  of  oval,  ugly  form 

1857  he  was  Democratic  candidate  for  governor  a^j  aiijej  to  the  sea-snails  (Liparis)  and  gobies, 

of  Georgia,  but  was  defeated.     In   i860  he  was  jt  js  remarkable  for  the  brilliant   red  and  pur- 

a  delegate  to  the  State  Democratic  convention  p]e  colors  which  the  male  puts  on  in  (he  breed- 

(June)  and  ^o  the  Democratic  national  eonven-  i^g   season   in   the   spring,   when   it   approaches 

tion  held  at .  Charleston.  S.  C,  and  Richmond,  ro^ky  shores  on  both  sides  of  the  northern  At- 

Va.  (33  April;  31  June),  lan,ic  to  deposit  its  spawn.     This  fish  has  the 

Lompkir,  Joseph  Henry,  American  jurist:  short  ventral  fins  so  united  as  to  form  a  sucking 

b,   Oglethorpe    County   Ga.,   23'  Dec.    1799;    d.  disk  by  which  it  attaches  itself  to  the  bottom 

Athens,  Ga.,  4  Jime  1867.    He  was  a  brother  of  and  holds  on  against  waves  and  currents,  while 

Wilson    Lumpkin     (q.v.).      He    was    graduated  it  preys  upon  small   fishes,  c      '  -        ■.- 
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is  wdl  known  and  eaten  in  Scotland  under  the  Ltmtu'  Tables,   in   astronomy,   ponderotu 

name  ^cockpaidlc"  volumes  of  solid  figures  which  are  the  numerical 

Lumpy  Jaw.     See  Actinomycosis  developmeni    and    tabulation    of   tiw  analsrtical 

.           A.I      -.-.,,,,-    T~-,'  '  theory  of  the  moon's  motions  and  pertarbaticms. 

_     Luna^  Antonio,  an-to  "ft-o  loona,  F.hpino  g^  ^^o^^ 

insurgent  pohfician:   b.  Manila,   Philippine  Is-  ,           ,_            ,„      .                          ,        - 

lands,  about  1854;  d.  Luzon  Island,  PhUippines,  ^    Lunar  Theory,  The,  m  astronomy,  the  dc- 

8  June  1899.     He  was  educated  largely  in  Paris,  duction  of  the  moons  motion  from  the  law   of 

returned  from  Europe  to  Manila  early  in   1898,  gravitation.     See  MooN. 

and  became  the   editor  of   'La  Independencia,'  Lunat  Year.      See  Yeak. 

organ  of  the  insurgent  party.     Upon  tie  forma-  l^^  joo^d.  Peter  William,  Danish  natu- 

tion  of  a  so-called  govwnroent  by  Emilio  Aguiu-  „ijj.t ;  b,  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  14  June    1801 ; 

aldom  December  1898,  the  latter  placed  Luna  ^  Lagoa  Santa,   Minas  Geraes,  Btaiii.  5    May 

at   the   head   of   the   war   department      Shortly  iggo     He   traveled   in   Brazil    1827-30  and    was 

afterward  Luna  was  removed  from  this  post  and  ^^  jj,^,^  ^^  ^  Russian  scientific  expedition   in 

made  the  immediate  commandM  of  Agmnaldos  jgji,     -j^^^^  y^„  i^ter  he  established  himself 

forces  with  generals  rank.    Difficulties  arose  be-  ^t  Lagoa  Santa,  where  he  passed  the  rest    of 

tween  himself  and  Agumaldo;  and  the  latter.  His  life  in  exploring  the  limestone  caves  of  the 

fearing.  It  was  said,  an  attack  upon  his  life  by  region    and    studying   the   fossils   contained    in 

Luna,  ordered  the  guards  to  kill  anyone  regard-  (hem.    discovering    several    hundred    species     in 

less  of  rank  who  might  attempt  to  enter  the  (^e  course  of  his  investigations, 

headquarters.    Upon  Lunas  appearance  and  de-  _       ,   „       ,                  .      -     ,.       f ,.  , 

mand  for  an  interview,  he  was  accordingly  shot.  .      '^™^  Sweden,  town   in  the  Ian  of  Malir 


_l  miles   east  of   Copen- 

,.  '434.  hagen.    It  is  a  very  ancient  place,  and  was  once 

.  -  J      -  c  ^    ■  i_        ^^-  surrounded  with  wooden  fortifications,  and   had 

Aragon,      and,      after      entering      the      pnest-  jjs  warehouses  filled   with  the  merchandise  and 

hood,      became    _  distinguished    ,as      a    .canon-  treasures.    In  the  Middle  Ages  the  Scandinavian 

1st,  and  was  appointed  professor  in  the  university  nionarchs  were  elected  kings  of  Scania  on  a  hill 

Of  MontpelI.er      He  received  a  cardinal's  hat  in  j„    ^^^^    immediate   vicinity.      The   present   town 

1375  and  was  elected  to  Avignon  as  antipope  m  occupies   a    large   extent  of   space,   and   is   verj- 

1394-.  .The  coriclave  of  cardinals  annexed  as  a  i„egularly  builL     It  has  an  ancient  Romanesque 

condition  to  his  election,  that  he  should  resign  „thedral.  one  of  the  finest  churches  in  Sweden 

if   ever   an   opportunity   occurred   when,   by    so  (recently   restored);    a    university   attended    by 
doing  he  could  put  a  stop  to  the  schism.    This  students,  and  occupying  buildings  erected  in 

he   refused  to   do  although  he  was  deposed   by  ,878-82.    while    the    old    building    co       '         ' 

the  council  of  Pisa  (yog),  and  by  that  of  Con-  l^^^         (180,000  volumes), historical n: 


.    .,'   ('417).     Banished  _from  Avignon    he  re-  ^ith   the   university  are  connected  a  zoological 

tired  to  the  fortress  of  Peniscola,  near.  Valencia;  „^,^^^      ^  ^  ^^^^      ^^^^     T^e  town  b^sts 

where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  m  excom-  ^f  a  statue  of  Tegner,  and  the  house  in  which  he 

munication.  li^^j       Qovemaking    and     iron-founding    are 

Luna,    lu'na     (the     moon),     among    the  among  the  industries,  and  there  is  a  trade  in 

Greeks   Selfnl.     Her   worship   is   said   to   have  agricultural  produce. 

been  introduced  among  the  Romans  in  the  time  Lun'dy,  Benjwnin,  American  abolitionist: 
of  Romidus  She  had  a  temple  on  the  Aventinc,  ],.  Hardwick,  Sussex  County,  N.  J.,  4  Jan.  1789; 
one  on  the  Capitol,  a  third  on  the  Palatine.  j.  UjvtU,  U  Salle  County,  III.,  22  Aug.  1839. 
Luna  Moth,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  ^'?  parents  were  members  of  the  Society  of 
beautiful  of  the  great  American  ailkworrn  Friends.  At  19  he  removed  to  Wheeling,  Va.. 
tnoths,  Tropira  luna.  Its  general  color  is  delicate  wnefe  he  labored  as  an  apprentice  to  a 
green,  there  is  a  purple  trown  band  along  the  saddler  At  this  place  his  attention  was  firet 
front  edge  of  the  fore  wings,  and  a  pair  of  directed  to  the  subject  of  slavery.  He  sub- 
richly  colored  ocelli  upon  each  of  both  pairs  of  SMuently  settled  in  business  in  St.  Clairsville, 
wings,  the  hinder  pair  of  which  terminate  in  Va.,  where  in  181S  he  originated  an  anti-slavery 
long  curving  «tails.»  The  caterpillar  grows  to  association.  caMed  the  "Unioti  Humane  Soaety." 
a  length  of  about  three  inches,  and  is  pale  bin-  Soon  after  a  journal  entitled  "The  Philanthro- 
ish  green  with  a  pearl-colored  head :  it  has  a  P"t'  was  commenced  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio, 
pale  yellow  stripe  along  each  side  of  the  body,  to  which  Lundy  contributed.  He  then  visited 
and  a  transverse  yellow  line  on  the  back  between  St.  Louis,  where  he  remained  nearly  two  years 
each  two  abdominal  segments.  It  feeds  upon  engaged  in  a  newspaper  exposition  of  the  slavery 
leaves  of  forest  trees,  as  the  hickory,  walnut,  question.  At  Mount  Pleasant,  he  commenced, 
eta  The  cocoon  is  formed  of  a  very  thin,  leaf-  ">  1821,  the  publication  of  the  •Geniuaof  Univer- 
like  material  with  little  silk,  and  is  usually  sal  Emancipation,*  the  office  of  which  vras  re- 
found  upon  the  ground.  moved  to  Baltimore  in  1824.  In  1825  he  visited 
1  «'«•«.  1  ,,^^tit  .1-  c  r..,.».>ru  Hayti  to  make  arrangements  for  the  settlement 
Lun«<^,  Lunahc  etc.  See  Insakitv.  ^^  ^emancipated  slav«.  In  i8a8  he  visited  the 
Lunalilo,  loo-na-le  lo,  William  C-  king  of  eastern  States,  where  he  formed  the  acquaintance 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  (1873-4):  b.  183s;  d-  3  of  a  number  of  prominent  abolitionists,  one  of 
Feb.  1874-  He  received  a  good  education,  and  whom,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  afterward  bc- 
was  iibcra!  in  his  political  views.  His  health  came  associated  with  him  in  editing  his  journal, 
failed  soon  after  his  ascending  the  throne,  and  In  1830-1  he  traveled  in  Canada  and  Texas  to 
he  paid  inadequate  attention  to  administrative  obtain  subscribers  to  his  paper,  and  to  continue  ' 
business.  hjs  observations  on  the  condition  of  the  slaves. 
Lt^ar  Caustic.     See  Nitrate  of  Silver  He  continued  his  literary  connection  with  the 
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'Genios  of  Univenal  EnumcipUJon'  as  kmg  as  Lunenbinrg,   loo'n^n-ber^,    Canada,    town, 

it  was  publuhed,  and  was  the  first  to  establisti  seaport,  capital  of  LunenbuTg-  County,  in  the 

auti-slavery  periodicals  and  the  delivery  of  anti-  province  ot  Nova  Scotia;  and  about  35  miles 

slarery  lectures,  and  probably  the  first  to  intro-  southwest  of  Halifax.    The  first  settlement  was 

duce  the  fonnation  of  societies  for  the  encour-  made  by  Germans,  in  I7S3-    It  has  a  large,  safe 

?(fement  of  the  produce  of  free  labor.    Consult  harbor.     The  chief   industries  are  ship-building 

S^rle,  'The  Life,  Travels,  and  Opinions  of  Ben-  and  fishmg.    Lunenburg  has  a  large  fishing-fleet 

jamin  Lundy'    (1847).  engaged  in  the  cod  and  other  fisheries,  and  it 

,       ._,     -  -r,  ^1       El  .1  J  .1,  exports    considerable    fish    and    lumber    to    the 

Lnndy's  Lane,  BatUe  of,  also  called  the  xiK..  inj;„ 

Battle  of   Niagara,   or   Battle   of   Bridgewater.  "'='"'*"='■ 

This  was  a  severe  engagement  fought  on  Cana-  Lung'fish,    a  fish  of  the  group  Dipnai  ^-v.), 

dian  soil  near  Niagara  Falls,  23  July  f8i4,  be-  few  existing  species  of  which  remain.     These 

tween  the   British  and   American   forces.     Two  are  mostly  sluggish  fishes  of  tropical  fresh  wat-^ 

days  after  the  defeat  of  the  British  under  Gen.  ers,  whose  respiratory  organs  are  lung-like.    See' 

Riall  at  Chippewa  by  Brig.-Gen.  Scott  s  July  Barbamunda;    Cebatodus;    LEPmosiKEtf ;    and 

1814,  the   American   forces   under   Gen.   Brown,  Ichthvology. 

numbering  about  3.000  men,  crossed  the  Chip-  Lun'gten,     Femand     Harvc?,     American 

pewa  River  and  took  post  at  Queenstown ;  Riall,  painter   and    illustrator  1   b.    MaiTland    13    Nov, 

after  throwing  a  portion  of  his  force  into  Fort  1859.    He  was  educated  at  MaryUiid  University, 

George,  retreating  to  a  strong  position  near  the  but  before  he  could  graduate    he  launched  into 

head   of   Lake   Ontario,      Occasional   skirmishes  the  career  of  aa  artist  with  marvellous  succcs^ 

took  place  between  the  outposts  of  both  armies ;  and  became  a  favorite  illustrator  for  some  of 

but  Brown,  finding  that  he  had  no  battering  can-  the  leading  New  York  monthlies.     He  has  paid 

non  to  besiege  Fort  George,  and  being  unwilling  great  attention   to  night  effects   in  city  streets, 

to  leave  that  fortress  in  his  rear,  fell  back  after  a  but  since  1891  has  made  an- exhaustive  study  of 

few  daysto  the  Chippewa.     Here  on  the  25th  he  the  life,  religion  and  folklore  of  the  Indians  of 

received  intelligence  that  Gen.  Drummond,  who  the  Southwest,  having  had  special  opportunities 

had  reached  Fort  George  with  British  reinforce-  33  p^jeat  of  the  Snake-Antelope  fraternity.     His 

ments,  had  crossed  the  Niagara  River  at  Queens-  most    notable    pictures    are :     'Thirst' ;     'The 

town  to  attack  Fort  Schlosser,  where  the  Amen-  Snake  Dance' ;  'Night  in  the  Desert'  ■  and  <A 

can  supplies  were  deposited,    Scott  was  at  once  porj  on  the  Rio  Grande.' 
detached  with  1,300  men  to  make  a  demonstra-  -.  .,  -     .     •  r  - 

tion    at    QueenstWi,    and   about    sunset    unex-  }'^¥^    ^^^    P^P^'P""     ^'Sans    of     reapi- 

pectedly  came  up  with  Riall  and  his  whole  force  ''*",°"   !"  .  air-breathing   vertebrates.    They    are 

^the  head  of  Lundy's  Lane.    The  small  Ameri-  enelMed    in    the    chest,    an    air-t.^t    clamber 

can    force   received   the   full   fire   of   the   British  7*>«:!j'.    "na'^'y    by    means    of    the    dia^ragra 

infantry,  and  held  their  ground  until  the  arrival  (l-"-';  ^^'^   ^%J-   bellows    and   moves   in   and 

Of  the  main  body  of  the  American  army.    Fight-  P'J  "It^""/    There  are  two  lu.«s,  one  on  the 

ing    continued   during  the  night    Scarcely  an  '^^'  *«  '"''«1  °"  ^he  right  side  of  the  chest, 

officer  remained   unwounded   in  the   American  a"d  ^IT^J"  '^"1  ^'^  situated  the  heart  and  the 

ranks,  and  the  men,  faint  with  their  exertions  KT^a'  blood-vessels  springing  from  it,  the  ceso- 

and   tormented   by   thirst,   were    ready   to   sink  phagns,   the   thoracic   duct,   etc     The    left   lung 

with    exhaustion.      Unwilling,    however,    to    re-  is  the  smaller  of  the  two,  and  both  consist  of  a 

linquish  the  field,  they  replenished  their  ammuni-  ""tK"^  ramif^d  tubes,  branches  of  the  trachea. 

tion   from   the   cartridge   boxes   of   their   fallen  ™""»:"    "■"'«   J^enu     Through   the   walls  of   the 

comrades    and    foes,    who   covered    the    ground  '""KS  all  the  blood  of  the  body  passes,  receiving 

around  the  battery,  and  then  calmly  awaited  the  oxygen   and    throwing   off   carbomc   acid.    The 

assault  of  the  British.     After  an  hour's  pause  simplest   lung  imaginable  would  be  an  elastic 

the  latter,  reinforced  by  fresh  troops  from  Fort  membranous  bag,  well  suoplied  with  blood-ves- 

George,  advanced  under  Gen.  Drummond  to  the  sels,  and  with  a  pipe  connecting  it  with  the  air: 

last   assault      The    conflict    which    ensued    was  tne  most  complicated  lungs  that  exist  are  essen- 

more   deadly  than   ever.     At  length  the   enemy,  tiaily   of  that  construction,   the  purpose   of  the 

broken,  and  foiled  at  all  points,  retired.     Brown  complications  being  merely  the  enlarging  of  the 

and   Scott   being  now   disabled  by   wounds,   the  surface  exposed  to  the  iiir. 

command  devolved  upon  Colonel  Ripley,  who,  In  all  a ir-brea tiling  vertebrates,  the  atroos- 
finding  the  enemy  indisposed  to  renew  the  attack,  pherie  air  reaches  the  larynx  through  the  nasal 
drew  off  his  troops  to  the  camp.  In  this  battle,  and  the  buccal  cavities,  then  passes  into  the 
the  most  obstinately  contested  perhaps  ever  trachea,  and  into  its  ramifications  which  are 
fought  upon  the  American  continent,  the  British  called  bronchi  or  bronchial  tubes,  and  from 
force,  beside  greatly  outnumbering  their  oppon-  these  tubes  into  membranous  pouches  named 
ents,  had  the  advantages  of  position  and  prepara-  alveoli.  The  terminal  twig  of  a  bronchial  tube 
tion,  A^inst  these  odds  the  troops  of  Brown  is  a  small  canal,  in  which  are  found  many  open- 
fought  with  a  valor  and  obstinacy  unparalleled  ings  or  orifices  of  very  short  tubes,  which  are 
in  the  war,  and  which  did  much  to  disabuse  the  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  tube.  The 
country  of  the  idea,  then  prevalent,  that  Ameri-  lung-substance  is  composed  of  the  alveoli,  the 
can  troops  could  not  cope  with  the  trained  veter-  air-sacs,  the  small  bronchi,  blood  and  lymphatic 
ans  of  Europe.  According  to  the  official  vessels,  and  nerves ;  the  whole  enclosed  in  a 
the    A^,ericans    lost     in    killed    and  membrane    that    surrounds    each    of    the    lungs 
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wounded  743  men,  and  the  British  878.    Ripley,  and  is  known  as  the  pleura.    The  trachea  c. 

finding  his  forces  reduced  to  less  than  2/)0o  ef-  windpipe  extends  from  the  lower  part  of  the 

fective  men,  retired  to  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  larynx,  of  which  it  is  the  continuation,  to  the 

Erie,  having  first  destroyed  the  bridge  over  the  middle  of  the  thorax,  where  it  divides  into  the 

Chippewa  and  a  portion  of  his  stores.  two  large  bronchi.    It  is  situated  in  the  middle 
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Iin«  of  the  body,  in  front  of  the  last  cervital  and  shallov     cup-like    depressions,    sepanted    froia 

the  first  five  or  six  dorsal  vertebne.    In  the  each  other  by  portions  of  membrine,  are  found 

back  part  of  the  trachea  there  are  transversal  at  the  bottom  hikI  on  the  lateral  walls  of  the 

muscular  fibres  of  the   unstriped   variety.     The  air-sacs.     These,  the  alveoli,  have  no  commimi- 

fibrous   tissue   found   in  the  trachea  belongs  to  cation  with  each  other  except  by  their  opening 


_.-   j  of  yellow  elastic  and  white  in  the  cavity  of  the  air-sac.    An  epithelial  layer 

fibres.    The  mucous   membrane   is   thin   and   in  exists  in  the  air-cells  and  the  alveoli.     The  walls 

perfect  continuity  with  that  of  the  larynx  and  of  the  air-cells  are  formed  of  a  thin  membrane 

that  of  the  bronclii.     Its   most  remarkable   fea-  in  which  the   blood  and  lymph-capillaries   ram- 

ture   is  that  its  epithelial  coveting  is  composed  ify.    Minute   openings    lead    from    the    air-cells 

of  ciliated  cells  having  in  high  degree  the  vibra-  into  the   lymph-spaces   of  the   membrane.     The 

tile    movement    Ail    along    the    tradiea    there  membranous  walls  are  partly  formed  of  elastic 

are  many  mucous  glands,  and  these  are  espe-  tissue.    It  is  this  that  gives  to  the  lungs  their 

cially  numerous  upon  its  back  part.    The  cilia  elasticity.    At  t!ic  root  of  the  lungs  the  mcm- 

lash  upward,  and  thus  keep  the  passages  free  brane  known  as  the  vbceral  pleura  is  continuous 

from  mucus   and  remove   foreign  panicles.     As  with   a   membrane   which   lines  the  chest-cavity 

the    passages    become    smaller    they    lose    their  (the   parietal   pleura).     The   space   between  the 


cartilages    and  the  muscles   form  a   continuous  two  is  the  pleural  cavity;  it  is  in  reality  a  large 

circular    layer.     The   length    of   the    trachea    is  lymph-space,   and   communicates   with   the   lym- 

from   four   to  five   inches.     The   average   trans-  phatics   of  the   pleura.     Owing  to  the  air-prcs- 

versal  diameter  of  this  tube  is  between  nine  and  sure  within  the  lungs,  the  two  pleurae  are  closely 


.  velve  lines  in  adults.    The  anterior  two  thirds    pressed  together,  the  lungs  entirely  filling  tlie 
of  the  trachea  is  cylmdncal,  the  posterior  third     chest-cavity. 

is  a  flattened  wall.     In  the  neck  the  trachea  is  The  lungs  are  united  with  the  heart  and  willi 

covered  b;^  the  skin  and  a  few  fiat  muscles ;  in    the  trachea  by  a  part  called  the  root,  which,  in 

the  chest  it  is  placed  between  the  two  lungs  and    each  side,  is  composed  of  the  large  bronchus,  a 

covered  by  muscles,   lymphatic  glands,   and  the     branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  two  pulmonary 

bony  and   cutaneous  walls  of  the  thorax.     The    veins,  and  smaller  vessels  and  nerves,  the  whole 

structure  of  the  trachea  is  complicated.    This    being  almost  completely  covered  by  the  pleura. 

tube  IS  essentially  composed  of  an  internal  layer    Each  luog  is  divided  into  lobes,  two  in  r>umber 

which  is  a  mucous  membrane  and  an  external     [„   the   left   one  and   three   in   the  other.     Each 

one  which  is  fibrous.     Imbedded  in  these  mem-     lobe  is  divided  into  lobules,  which  are  arranged 

branes  are  from   16  to  ao  cartilaginous   pieces,     on  the  bronchial  tubes  like  grapes  on  a   bunch. 

with  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe,  or  of  a  rir^  one.    Each  lobule  is  surrounded  by  condensed  areolar 

third    of    which    is    missmg.     These   incomplete     tissue    mixed    up     with    yellow    elastic    tissue. 

rings  are  placed  transversely   at  nearly   equal     Each  lobule  is  a  fair  representation.  00  a  small 

distances  one  from  the  other ;  they  give  to  the     eeale,  of  a  whole  lung,  as  it  hangs  upon  a  bron- 

anterior  two  thirds  of  the  trachea  the  cylindrical     chiai   tube,  a   branch   of  the  pulmonary   artery, 

iOTtn.  branches   of  bronchial   vessels,   and  nerves.     In 

the   roots   of  the   lungs   the  two   large   bronchi 

divide,  the  right  into  three,  and  the  left  into  two 

bronchial  tubes,  one  for  each  of  the  pulmonary 

lobes.    The   primary  bronchial   tubes  are  very 

short,   and    divide   into    two    or   three   smaller 

tubes,   each  of  which  gives  off  two  or  tbree 

divisions.     Before     reaching    their    termination, 

the  tubes  branch  off  four  or  five  times  more. 

The  weight  of  the  lungs  varies  much  accord- 
ing to  age  and  sex.  In  adult  men  the  two  lungs 
weigh  from  40  to  50  ounces,  and  in  women  from 
28  to  35  ounces.  The  ratio  of  the  weight  of 
the  lungs  to  that  of  the  body  is  as  I  to  30  or  40. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  lungs  is  very  slight, 
and.  unless  the  air  has  been  expelled  from  the 
cavities  of  the  bronchial  tubes  and  of  the  alve- 
oli, any  part  of  the  iungs  dipped  into  water 
will  rise  and  float. 

As  respiratory  organs  the  lungs  bear  a  cer- 
tain average  relation  to  the  physical  proportions 
and  condition  of  the  indrvidual.    The  average 
amount  of  air    in  the  case  of  an  individual  5 
feet  8  inches  in  height  that  goes  in  and  out  of 
the  lungs  at  each  inspiration  and  expiration  is 
about  20  cubic  inches;  this  is  called  the  tidal 
air.     By    means    of    forced    inspiratory    move- 
The  essential  parts  of  the  lungs  are  the  air-    ments  the  ingoing  tide  may  be  increased  by  i» 
cells  or  air-sacs,  in  which  the  function  of  respi-     cubic   inches;   by  means  of  a   forced  expiration 
ratiop  is  performed.    They  consist  of  somewhat     the  outgoing  tidal  air  may   be   increased  by  90 
elongated   cavities,   which    communicate   with   a    cubic  inches.     After  the  most  forced  expiration 
bronchial    ramification    by    a    circular    opening,    possible   there   always   remain   within  the   lungs 
usually  smaller  than  the  cavity  of  the  cell.    The    about  90  cubic  inches  of  air.    So  that  if  a  per- 
air-cells  are  arranged  in   groups  and   separated     son  takes  as  deep  a  breath  as  possible,  and  thm 
from  each  other  by  thin  walls.    Many   small,    makes  as  forced  an  expiration  as  he  can,  he  win 
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drive  out  120  +  30  +  90=230  cubic  inches  of  flammation  of  the  lungs.  It  may  b«  local,  sur- 
air.  Tliis  is  termed  the  respiratory  capacity,  rounding  a  circumscribed  and  usually  inflam- 
Since  the  tidal  air  is  ont}^  20  cubic  inches,  and  matory  lesion ;  or  general,  due  to  causes  in  all 
180  cubic  inches  remain  in  the  chest  after  an  respects  similar  to  those  which  produce  eon- 
ordinary  expiration,  it  follows  the  air  directly  gestion.  Pulmonary  ojdema  occurs  most  corn- 
changed  during  respiration  is  not  that  really  monly  in  connection  with  pneumonia,  cancer, 
within  the  lungs  themselves,  but  is  that  within  grave  anEcmias,  Bright's  disease,  acute  specific 
the  nose,  windpipe,  and  larger  bronchi,  the  pipes  fevers  with  weak  heart^valvulat  disease  of  the 
that  result  from  the  branching  of  the  windpipe,  heart,  and  apoplexy.  The  (cdcma  may  occur 
Therefore  the  changes  of  the  air  within  the  suddenly,  especially  in  Bright's  disease.  Usually 
essential  parts  of  the  lungs  are  the  result  of  dif-  its  onset  is  gradual.  The  symptoms  ate  increas- 
fusion  between  it  and  the  purer  air  of  the  ing  shortness  of  breath  (dyspn[Ea),  blueness 
bronchi,  aided  by  the  rush  wiUi  which  the  tidal  (cyanosis)  of  fingers,  lips,  and  skin,  cough,  and 
air  flows  in.                                                        _  abundant  watery,  frothy,  perhaps  blood-stained, 

The  ordinary  respiratory  movements  differ  in  expectoration,    without    fever    except     from    a 

the  two  sexes  and  at  different  periods  of  life,  causative  inflammatory  or  febrile  disease.    The 

In  young  children  the  chest  is  altered  in  size  physical  signs  are  slight  dulness  over  the  bases, 

chiefly  by  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm,  and  and    weak,    perhaps    broncho -vesicular,    breath- 

the   protrusion   of   the    abdominal    wall    during  sounds,   with  many   unusually   liquid   large  and 

inspiration   is    therefore   very  marked.     In   men  small   rales. 

also  it  is  the  diaphragm  which  is  chiefly  opera-  Embolism     of    the    Lungs.— Yartiga    bodies 

live,  but  the  ribs  are  also  moved.     In  women  it  (emboli)    carried   by  the  blood  and   lodging  in 

is    the    movement    of    the    ribs,    especially    the  the   smaller  arteries   or  capillaries  of  the   lungs 

upper   ones,  which  is   the  most   extensive.     The  usually     consist     of     disintegrated     blood-clots 

respiratory  rhythm  is  the  relation  of  the  acts  of  (thrombi)  ;  less  commonly  of  vegetations   frotn 

inspiration    and    expiration    to    each    other    as  diseased  heart-valves,   or   masses   of  pathogenic 

regards  time.    See  Anatomv;  Breathing  and  germs.    As  a  result  of  the  cutting  off  of  the 

Health;    Cisculatton  ;   Luncs,   Diseases  or;  blood-supply     circumscribed     dark-red     wedge- 

Respiration.  shaped   areas  of   necrosis    (hemorrhagic   infarc- 

Lungs,    Diseaua    of.     The    disorders    to  tions^   occur.    Emboli  may  be  non-septic   (not 

which  the  lungs  of  man  are  subject  form  a  long  containing     disease-germs),     originating     most 

list   of  maladies,   involving  numerous   complica-  commonly  from  chronic  disease  of  the  heart;  or 

tions.     Of   these    the    more    important    will    be  septic,  arising  from  a  gangrenous  or  suppurat- 

consiflered  here.  ii^   focus   in   some  part  or  the   body.    A   noD- 

Congestion   of   the  Lungs. — Pulmonary  con-  septic  infarct  may  in  time  be  replaced  by  scar- 

{estion  (hyperemia)  may  be  active  or  passive,  tissue;  if  septic,  abscess  or  gangrene  of  the 
a  the  majority  of  cases  active  congestion  is  a  lung  may  result  If  the  embolus  is  so  large  as 
symptom  or  a  condition  associated  with  bron-  to  obstruct  a  main  branch  of  the  pulmonary 
chitis,  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  or  tuberculosis.  In  artery,  sudden  death  may  take  place.  In  occlu- 
rather  rare  instances  it  may  result  from  violent  sion  of  medium-sized  branches  there  will  be 
exertion,  or  from  drunkenness  and  exposure  to  cough,  spitting  of  blood,  intense  breathlessness, 
great  cold  or  heat,  followed  by  (Edema,  possibly  fainting,  perhaps  coma  and  convulsions.  When 
by  death.  As  symptom^  this  primary  conges-  the  smallest  branches  arc  involved  there  may  be 
lion  presents  cough,  rapid  breathing,  frothy,  slight  cough,  hemoptysis,  and  dyspnoea.  The 
blood-tioged  expectoration,  harsh  respiration  spitting  of  dark  frothy  blood  during  the  course 
with  fine  moist  rales,  and  absence  ot  fever  of  chronic  cardiac  disease  is  particularly  sug- 
unless  there  is  co-existing  inflammation.  Pas-  gestive.  If  the  infarction  is  very  large  the  phy- 
sive  hypenemia  may  be  mechanical  or  hypo-  sical  signs  of  a  limited  consolidation  are  pres- 
static.  Mechanical  congestion  is  due  to  the  ent,  followed,  if  the  embolus  is  septic,  by  the 
presence  of  some  obstruction  to  the  return  of  evidences  of  pulmonary  abscess  or  gangrene. 
the  blood  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  such  as  Pneumonia. — Two  main  varieties  are  recog- 
emphysema  or  affections  of  the  left  ventricle,  nized,  lobar  pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia. 
especially  mitral  narrowing  or  incompetency.  Lobar  Pneumonia. —  This  disease  (called 
Rarely  it  arises  from  pressure  by  tumors.  The  variously  croupous  pneumonia,  pneumonitis, 
syinptoms  are  cough,  shortness  of  breath,  blood-  lung  fever,  inflammation  of  the  lungs)  is  caused 
stained,  frothy  expectoration,  and  possibly  spit-  directly  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  by  the 
ting  oi  blood  (hemoptysis) .  Hypostatic  con-  Diplococcus  pne%monia  (or  lanccolatus)  of 
gestion  (settling  of  blood  to  the  lowest  parts  Fraenke!.  Exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  alcohol- 
of  the  lungs)  occurs  in  conditions  of  great  de-  ism,  and  debility  from  pre-existing  disease  pre- 
bilily  attended  by  feebleness  of  the  heart,  and  is  dispose.  One  attack  renders  a  second  more 
favored  by  prolonged  lying  upon  the  back.  It  likely.  Three  stages  are  recognized  in  the 
is  therefore  most  common  in  long-continued  pathological  anatomy,  congestion,  red  hepatiia- 
typhoid  fever,  paralyses,  prolonged  unconscious-  tion,  and  gray  hepatization.  In  the  first  stage 
ntss,  abdominal  dropsy  or  tumors,  and  wasting  the  lung  is  deep-red,  rather  firm,  does  not  col- 
diseases,  especially  tuberculosis  and  cancer,  lapse,  and  the  cut  surface  exudes  a  frothy, 
The  physical  signs  are  slight  dulness  over  the  biood-stained,  watery  Buid.  In  the  second 
bases  of  the  lungs  posteriorly,  with  weak  or  stage  the  affected  portion  is  dark-red,  firm,  and 
harsh  and  perhaps  broncho- vesicular  respiration,  sinks  in  water.  It  tears  easily,  the  torn  sur- 
and  moist  rales.  face  is  granular  and  dry,  and  the  air-cells  (alve- 
(Edema  of  the  Lungj.— This  condition  —  an  oli)  are  filled  with  coagulated  fibrin  containing 
effusion  of  watery  fluid  (serum)  from  the  eapil-  many  red  and  some  white  blood-cells.  In  the 
laries  into  the  air-cells  and  their  walls  — is  third  stage  the  color  becomes  a  mottled  gray, 
almost  inrariably  a  sequel  of  congestion  or  in-  and  the  cut  surfaces  are  moist.    The  exudate  ir 
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the  lymphatics.  ing  variations  both  in  symptoms  and  character. 
The  symptoms  of  a  typical  case  begin  Thus  the  fever  may  be  slight  or  entirely  absent 
abruptlj[  with  a  severe  chill,  and  a  sharp  stab-  in  old  persons  and  chronic  alcoholics.  The 
bing  pain  in  the  side,  followed  by  a  quick  rise  crisis  may  be  as  early  as  the  third  day.  The 
of  temperature  to  104'  or  105°  F.  The  breath-  fever  may  terminate  by  lysis  (gradual  fall) 
ing  is  rapid,  varying  from  40  to  60  or  over,  with  instead  of  by  crisis(  sudden  fall),  especially  in 
an  expiratory  grunt,  and  a  dry,  restrained,  and  children.  There  may  be  a  false  (pseudo)  crisis 
painful  cough.  The  face  is  flushed,  there  is  two  or  thfee  days  previous  to  the  final  fall- 
often  a  circumscribed  redness  on  the  cheek  of  Not  infrequentljr  cough  and  expectoration  are 
the  affected  side,  and  the  nostrils  dilate  with  slight  or  ^sent  in  the  very  old,  the  very  young, 
each  inspiration.  A  thick,  tenacious,  rusty,  or  in  topers,  and  in  those  previously  ill  with  serious 
blood-stamed  expectoration  appears.  The  pulse  acute  or  chronic  maladies.  The  sputum  may  be 
is  rapid  (100  to  120)  and  bounding.  The  of  a  red,  rusty,  yellow,  or  dark-brown  f "prune- 
tongue  is  coated,  the  bowels  constipated,  the  juice")  color.  Very  seldom  there  is  spitting  of 
urine  scanty,  high-colored,  often  slightly  albu<  blood  early  in  the  disease.  Fain  is  absent  in 
minous,  and  as  a  rule  strikingly  deficient  in  deep-seated  pneumonias  when  the  pleura  is  not 
chlorides.  The  lips  are  often  bluish  and  pre-  involved.  In  children  the  pain  is  usually  re- 
sent herpetic  eruptions  (cold-sores).  Delirium  ferred  to  the  abdomen;  and  abdominal  pain, 
is  frequently  manifest  In  the  majority  of  cases  often  severe,  and  generally  due  to  involvement 
there  is  an  increased  number  of  white  cells  in  of  the  diaphragmatic  pleura,  is  not  uncommon 
the  blood  (leucocytosis),  the  count  ranging  in  adults.  Tympanites  (excessive  amount  of 
from  iz,ocNi  to  50,00a  The  fever,  having  risen  gas  in  intestines)  is  by  no  means  rare.  The 
to  its  highest  pomt  (as  a  rule  within  24  hours),  pulse  may  be  dicrotic  in  severe  cases,  or  small 
remains  high,  with  remissions,  for  from  5  to  10  and  rapid,  or  full  but  soft  and  followed  by 
days,  when  typically  it  falls  (by  crisis)  within  serious  weakness  of  the  heart  The  character 
a  few  hours  (5  to  12)  to  or  below  the  normal,  of  the  pulse  is  no  indication  of  the  manner  in 

With  reference  to  the  physical  signs :  Com-  which  the  right  ventricle  is  standing  the  strain 
pensatory  increase  of  the  movement  of  the  of  pulmonary  obstruction,  A  more  reliable  cri- 
unaflected  side  may  be  observed,  and  the  vocal  terion  is  the  pulmonary  second  sound,  which,  if 
fremitus  over  the  affected  portion  of  the  lung  is  accentuated,  shows  that  the  lesser  circulation  is 
increased,  unless  the  branchial  tubes  are  filled  being  maintained.  A  persistent  absence  of  leu- 
with  a  thick  secretion.  There  is  marked  dul-  cocytosis  Js,  except  in  mild  cases,  a  symptom  of 
ness  over  the  solidified  lung  areas.  The  per-  bad  omen.  Convulsions  often  initiate  the  dis- 
cussion-note over  the  healthy  parts  of  the  lung,  ease  in  children,  and  in  them  the  symptoms  may 
especially  over  those  portions  lying  above  an  closely  resemble  those  of  meningitis.  Deafness 
area  of  consolidation,  may  be  hyper- resonant,  or  not  depending  upon  inflammation  of  the  middle 
even  tympanitic.  In  the  early  stages  the  breath-  ear  is  not  infrequent.  The  delirium  of  lobar 
sounds  may  be  weak,  and  the  crepitant  rile  is  pneumonia  may  be  active  or  maniacal,  especially 
often  audible  at  the  end  of  inspiration.    As  con-  in  drunkards. 

solidation     occurs,    the    breath-sounds    become  The  variations  in  the  character  of  the  disease 

broncho-vesicular    and    finally    intensely    bron-  depend   partly  upon   the  site   and   extent  of  the 

chial.     The  spoken  and   whispered  voice-sounds  local  lesions,  but  mainly  upon  differences  in  the 

are    conveyed   wilh    great    distinctness.     During  resisting  power  of  the  patient  and  the  virulence 

the   second   stage   no   rales   may   be   heard,   but  of  the  pneumococcus.     Among  the  atypical  cases 

friction  sounds  are  often  present.     In  the  third  are   those   occurring    in   old   persons.     In   them 

stage  (resolution)  small  moist  crepitations  (rale  the  disease  is  often  latent,  there  is  no  chill,  and 

redvx)   become  audible.  but  slight  cough  or  expectoration.     The  general 

Death   may   take   place   at   any   time   during  prostration  is  marked,  while   the  physical   signs 

the  disease.     It  is  a  very  fatal  malady  in  drunk-  are  indefinite  or  obscure.     In  infants  and  young 

ards,  and  in  persons  of  60  years  or  over   (5o  to  children    the    disease    frequently    begins    at    the 

'80   per    cent)  ;    so    also    in    infants    under   one  apex    (top)    of   the    lungs,    the    temperature    is 

year.     As   a   rule,   above  one  year,  the   younger  high,    and    convulsions,    delirium,    stupor,    and 

'the  patient  the  better  the  outlook  for  recovery,  coma   are  often   prominent  symptoms.     Not   in- 

The  most  common  cause  of  a  fatal  result  is  the  frequently  vomiting  and  diarrhcea  are  so  severe 

toxaemia    (blood-poisoning)    due   to  the  causa-  and  persistent  that  the  pneumonia  may  be  over- 

tive  germ,  and  the  heart-weakness  arising  there-  looked.       Typhoid  pneumonia   is   characterized 

from.    Meningitis  as  a  complication  is  always  by  muttering  delirium,  dry  brown  tongue,  teeth 

lethal.     Unfavorable    symptoms    are    the   super-  covered   with   sordes,  twitching  of  the  tendons 

vention  of  the  "typhoid  status,"  very  high  fever  (subiullui   lendinum),   and   perhaps   picking   at 

(105°    F.    or    over),    marked    cyanosis,    severe  the  bed-clothes  or  grasping  at  imagined  objects 

dyspnoea,  rapid  extension  of  the  disease  to  other  in  the  air  (carpkologia) — symptoms  resembling 

lobes   or   to    the   opposite   lung,   and   increasing  those    which    may    appear    in    a    severe    attack 

weakness  of  the  heart   with  pulmonary  oedema,  of    typhoid    fever.     In    drunkards    the    disease 

In  some  instances  of  recovery  the  consolida-  may  begin  gradually,  the  fever  may  not  be  high, 

tion   may  persist   for   from   eight  to  ten   weeks  the  delirium  is  commonly  of  the  violent  type,  and 

(delayed    resolution),    during    which    there    is  the    typhoid    status    often    develops,    ending    in 

fever  of  a  remittent  type.     In  rare  cases  lobar  death  by  exhaustion.     The  localization  ol  pneii- 

pneumonia  may  terminate  in  abscess,  gangrene,  monia    is    variable.     Most    frequently   the    right 

or  chronic   fibrosis.     Recurrences   are   frequent;  lower  lobe  is  attacked,  and  in  double  pneumonia 

third  or  fourth  attacks  arc  common,  and  eight  both   lower   lobes   are   usually   involved.     When 

to  ten  have  been  reported.    Relapses  are  rare.  the  consolidation  steadily  advances  from  lobe  to 
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lobe  it  is  called  watidering  or  Tnigratory  pneu-  chest,  and  marked  dulntss  and  bronchial  respi- 

moiiia.    Cases  presenting;  delayed  physical  signs  ration    are  absent.    In   cedema   the   sputum    is 

are  very  perplexing  unless  rusty  sputum  is  pres-  fluid,    frothy,   and   not   rusty.    Acute   bronchitis 

ent.     The    evidences  of   consolidation   may    not  in  children  may  simulate  pneumonia,  but  there 

Spear  until  the  fifth  or  even  the  eighth  day  of  is  no  chill,  convulsion,  duiness,  or  bronchial 
:  disease,  a  fact  doubtless  to  be  explained  by  breathing,  the  tever  is  not  so  high  as  in  pneu- 
thc  consolidation  beginning  in  the  centre  of  the  monia,  and  there  are  dry  and  moist  rales  over 
lung  and  extending  slowly  to  the  surface.  both  sides  of  the  chest.  Broncho-pneumonia 
Among  the  complications  of  lobar  pneumonia  generally  follows  a  bronchitis  or  an  acute  infec- 
the  most  frequent  is  pleurisy,  either  serous  or  tion  like  measles.  The  fever  is  irregular,  lasts 
purulent  (empyema).  When  the  pleurisy  is  so  for  weeks,  and  does  not  terminate  by  crisis. 
severe  and  extensive  that  it  rivals  or  surpasses  The  sputum  is  streaked  with  blood  rather  than 
the  pneumonic  element  it  ttMislilutes  pleuro-  rusty.  The  physical  signs  consist  mainly  of  dry 
pneumonia.  The  ordinary  dry  pleurisy  which  and  moist  rales  over  both  chests.  If  evidences 
covers  the  consolidated  area,  and  which  is  of  consolidation  are  found  they  lie  in  a  Tertical 
responsible  for  the  stabbing  pain  in  pneumonia,  strip  on  both  sides  of  the  spine,  while,  on  the 
cannot  be  considered  a  complication.  When  a  other  hand,  in  lobar  pneumonia  they  are  quite 
pleurisy  follows  pneumonia  an  irregular,  per-  as  well  and  often  better  perceived  on  tiie  sides 
haps  slight,  rise  of  temperature  persists,  the  of  the  chest.  Pleurisy  with  effusion  is  very 
physical  signs  of  fluid  in  the  pleura  become  rarely  mistaken  for  pneumonia,  except  in  chil- 
manifest,  and  leucocytosis  continues.  Endocar-  dren.  In  pleurisy  there  is  seldom  a  chill,  the 
ditis,  usually  affecting  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  fever  is  not  so  high  and  declines  by  slow  ly^i^ 
IS  the  next  most  frequent  complication,  and  it  the  cough  is  dry,  and  there  is  oc  tU5ty  sputum. 
may  he  of  the  uloerat ire,  type.  From  15  to  25  The  affected  side  is  distended,  vocal  fremitus 
per  cent  of  cases  of  the  malignant  form  of  the  la  'absent,  the  line  of  dulness  may  shift  as  the 
disease  origmate  from  pneumococeic  infection,  patient  is  moved,  the  voice-sounds  are  absent  or 
Symptoms  are  uncertain  and  sometimes  absent  diminished,  or  there  is  egophony  (a  quavering 
.^  prolonged  irregular  fever,  with  chills  and  quality  of  Bound),  and  the  respiratory  raurmar 
SM\'ating,  is  suspicious;  if  evidences  of  embol-  is  absent  or  decreased.  Bronchial  breathing,  if 
ism  occur,  and  meningitis  is  present,  together  heard,  is  distant  The  apex-beat  may  be  dis- 
with  the  development  of  a  loud  diastolic  mur-  placed.  Finally  puncture  affords  proof  positive 
-mir  not  previously  found,  the  diagnosis  of  of  the  presence  of  fluid.  Acute  pneumonic 
ulcerative  endocarditis  is  assured.  Pericarditis,  phthisis  may  exactly  resemble  lobar  pneumonia 
usually  fibrinous  or  serous,  rarely  purulent,  until  the  eighth  or  tenth  day,  whai  the  fever 
occurs  particularly  in  the  double  or  left-side  continues  wkh  profuse  sweats,  and  the  signs  of 
pnetjmonia  of  childhood.  It  is  often  latent  or  softening  (gurgling  rales,  amphoric  or  cavern- 
overlooked.  Increased  dyspncea,  weak  pulse,  ous  breathing)  gradually  appear.  The  sputum 
and  prjccordiai  pain  may  declare  its  presence,  becomes  green,  and  tubercle  bacilli  and  elastic 
Meningitis,  a  Tery  serious  and  fatal  complica-  fibres  are  discovered  in  it.  It  may  be  impoasi- 
lion,  is  fortunately  rare,  and  when  occurring  ble  to  distinguish  between  pneumonia  presentmg 
often  co-exists  with  malignant  endocarditis,  the  typhoid  status  and  typhoid  fever  compli- 
Marked  cervical  retraction,  intense  headache,  cated  by  pneumonia  unless  the  case  is  seen  from 
delirium,  and  coma  indicate  a  basilar  inflamma-  the  outset,  or  rose-spots  appear  and  a  positive 
tion.  Meningitis  of  the  convexity  is  usually  Widal  reaction  is  present. 
not  recognized.  Jaundice  of  toxemic  origin  is  The  treatment  of  lobar  pneumonia  involves 
very  common  in  some  epidemics  of  pneumonia  careful  attention  to  the  details  of  nursing.  The 
Otitis  media  is  not  infrequent  in  children,  paro-  room  should  be  especially  well  ventilated  in 
titis  is  of  occasional  occurrence  so  also  are  order  that  the  air  of  the  chamber  should  coa- 
colhis  and  venous  thrombosis.  Nephritis,  peri-  tain  the  maximum  natural  percentage  of  oxygen, 
tonitis,  peripheral  neuritis,  embolism  of  the  Too  much  bed-clothing  and  the  swathing  of 
femoral  or  other  large  artery,  and  cerebral  em-  the  trunk  in  cotton,  both  too  often  seen,  tend 
bolism  with  aphasia  and  hemiplegia  are  rare  to  keep  the  fever  higher  than  it  wonld  other- 
complications.  Pneumonia  and  malarial  fever  wise  be,  and  add  to  the  discomfort  of  the 
may  either  precede  or  occur  during  an  attack  of  patient.  Absolute  rest  in  the  recumbent  posi- 
pneumonia.  Redness,  swelling,  and  pain  in  one  tion  together  with  the  use  of  the  urinal  and 
or  more  joints  may  become  manifest  during  or  bed-pan  is,  with  rare  exceptions,  to  be  insisted 
after  the  crisis  of  a  pneumonia,  and  the  inflam-  upon.  The  regular  free  giving  of  water  is  of 
mation  proceed  to  suppuration.  The  pneumo-  great  importance.  The  diet  should  be  that 
coccus  is  found  in  the  diseased  joints  (pneu-  usually  given  in  fever,  comprising  milk,  clear  or 
mococcic  arthritis) .  diluted,  flavored  or  not,  perhaos  peptonized, 
The  diagnosis  of  louar  pneumonia  is  as  a  rule  plain  ice-cream,  and  junket;  iiroths  of  beef, 
readily  made,  most  cases  presenting  distinctive  mutton,  chicken,  oysters,  or  clams ;  tea,  coffee, 
and  unmistakable  symptoms.  The  disease  may  or  weak  cocoa;  grape  or  orange-juice^  lemon- 
be  overlooked  in  the  very  old  or  the  very  youn|^,  ade,  ginger-ale,  and  fruit -ices ;  albumm-water, 
or  in  those  already  seriously  ill.  Hypostatic  egg-lemonade;  and  if  necessary  one  of  the  pro- 
congestion  can  usually  be  distinguished  from  prielary  liquid  foods.  The  medicinal  treatment 
pneumonia  by  the  absence  of  rusty  sputum,  or  depends  so  much  on  the  character  of  the  indi- 
of  fever,  aiid  is  commonly  bilateral.  In  pidmo-  vidual  case  and  the  intensity  of  the  special 
naiy  ccdema,  cardiac  disease  or  nephritis  usually  symptoms  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  describe 
co-exist,  &nd  although  dyspncea,  cough,  and  ex-  it  here  in  detail.  There  is  as  yet  no  specific  —  a 
pectoration  are  present,  there  is  no  fever,  the  remedy  which  cores  or  tends  to  cure  a  particular 
breath  sounds  are  weak,  there  are  numerous  disease  —  for  lobar  pneumonia,  although  in  the 
^e  and  coarse  liquid  rales  on  both  sides  of  the  future  a   reliable  anti-pneumococcic  serum  m*' 
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be  discovered.  Sodium  salicylate  and  carbonate  These  signs  are  commonly  found  at  the  basei 
of  creosote,  the  latter  especially,  have  given  posteriorly  and  on  either  side  of  the  spine. 
apparent  good  results.  One  or  two  initial  doses  The  type  of  the  disease  varies.  In  certain 
oi  quinine,  say  seven  or  eight  grains  of  the  cases  (suffocative  catarrh)  tbe  dyspniea  and 
sulphate,  are  highly  recommended.  An  initial  cyanosis  steadily  increase,  the  cough  lessens,  tbe 
dose  of  calomel  does  good  service.  Side-pain  respirations  become  rapid  and  shallow,  and  the 
is  to  be  relieved,  preferably  by  mt»tard,  poul-  rales  larger  and  moister.  The  patient  is  drowsy, 
tices,  or  the  ice-bag)  if  necessary  by  the  small-  but  restless,  and  death  ensues  from  weakness 
est  efficient  doses  of  morphine  or  Dover's  pow-  and  overdistention  of  the  right  ventricle.  The 
der.  The  use  of  oxygen  is  desirable  except  in  fever  in  some  instances,  especially  in  children, 
the  milder  cases.  Delirium  and  restlessness  may  be  of  a  remittent  t)[pe  and  lead  to  a  mis- 
may  need  the  use  of  trional,  veronal,  bromides,  taken  diagnosis  of  malaria.  The  primary  fonn 
chloral,  camphor,  hyoscine  hydrobromate,  or  in  infants  and  young  children  sets  in  abruptly 
morphine.  For  very  high  fever  frictions  with  with  chill  and  high  fever,  and  bears  a  close 
cold  water  are  desirable.  Tbe  cold  tub  may  or  resemblance  to  lobar  pneumonia ;  in  adults  it 
may  not  be  advisable,  but  its  use  is  as  a  rule  not  may  begin  like  a  severe  acute  bronchitis,  hut  the 
to  be  commended.  For  weakness  of  the  heart  —  fever,  cough,  and  dyspncea  are  more  marked 
the  main  channel  through  which  life  runs  away  than  in  a  bronchitis,  and  the  sputum  is  tenacious 
in  this  disease  —  strychnine,  cafFeine,  ammonia,  and  rusty.  The  secondary  form  begins  as  a 
and  wine  or  spirits  are  most  useful.  In  addi-  bronchitis,  often  of  slow  development,  with  in- 
tion  may  he  required  digitalis,  nitroglycerine,  crease  in  the  fever  of  the  primary  disease  (for 
sparteine,  strophanthus,  camphor,  and  musk.  example,  measles),  cough,   dyspniea,   and   rapid 

Broncho-pneumonia. —  This  (called  also  cap-  breathing. 
illaiy  bronchitis,  lobular  pneumonia,  catarrhal  The  duration  is  variable.  Cases  of  great 
pneumonia)  is  an  inflammation  of  the  terminal  severity,  especially  in  children,  may  prove  fatal 
bronchi  and  their  communicating  air-cells,  due  in  from  three  to  six  days;  the  common  type 
to  the  presence  of  two  or  more  varieties  of  ending  in  recovery  endures  from'  one  to  three 
micro-organisms.  Those  most  commonly  found  weeks ;  exceptionally  the  disease  may  be  pro- 
are  the  Pneumococcus  lanceolatut.  Streptococcus  tracted  to  six  or  eight  weeks,  rarely  even  to  ten 
pyogenes,  Slaphyhcoccus  aureus  et  olbus,  and  or  twelve  weeks.  Death  may  occur  at  any  time. 
the     germs    of    diphtheria    and     influenza     (la  The  fever  declines  by  lysis, 

grippe).  The  disease  may  come  suddenly  dur-  In  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  the  cardinal 
ing  good  health,  or  may  be  secondary  to  some  symptoms  are  fever,  cough,  dyspnoea,  rapid  res- 
prc-existent  disease.  It  attacks  especially  the  piration,  and  bilateral  physical  signs.  Its  differ- 
very  young  (under  five),  the  ytry  old,  or  the  ential  diagnosis  from  lobar  pneumonia  has  been 
debilitated  of  any  age.  It  is  most  common  stated  in  the  description  ol  the  latter  disease, 
among  those  who  live  in  unsanitary  surround-  From  the  broncho-pneumonic  form  of  puhno- 
ings.  The  primary  cases  are  usually  due  to  cold  nary  tuberculosis  the  distinction  may  be  ex- 
and  exposure.  The  secondary  cases  follow  tremely  difficult.  A  tuberculous  family  history, 
acute  bronchitis,  measles,  whooping-cough,  progressive  emaciation,  the  finding  of  tubercle 
diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  erysipelas,  and  small-  bacilli  in  the  sputum,  and  ttie  occurrence  of  the 
pox.  It  may  succeed  the  inhalation  of  food  or  signs  of  softening,  will  declare  for  tuberculosis, 
drink  while  the  patient  is  unconscious;  or  oper-  With  regard  to  the  prognosis  it  is  to  be 
ations  on  the  mouth  or  nose ;  or  anjr  accident  or  remembered  that  broncho-pneumonia  is  always  a 
disease  which  permits  germ-containing  particles  grave  disease.  The  primary  cases  usually  re- 
to  enter  the  bronchial  tubes.  cover;  the  fatality  is  greatest  in  tlia  secondary 

The   pathology  of   the   disease   involves   the  forms.     In   children   among   the   well-to-do   the 

presence  of  small  areas  of  consolidation  around  mortality  varies  from  lO  to  30  per  cent;  in  hos' 

the  bronchioles,  and  small  patches  of  collapsed  pitala,  and  among  the  very  poor,  from  30  to  ^ 

lung   (which  can  be  inflated)    due  to  occlusion  per      cent.     Inhalation      broncho-pneumonia     is 

of  the   bronchi.     The   terminal  bronchioles   and  usually   fatal    because   of   its   frequent   termina- 

the   air-cells   are   filled    with    an   exudate   com-  tion  in  abscess  or  gangrene. 

posed  of  leucocytes  and  degenerating  epithelium.  Concerning  treatment,  the  utmost  importance 

The   bronchial    walls   also   contain   numbers   of  should  be  attached  to  prophylaxis,  for  instance, 

leucocytes.     In   the   majority   of    instances   both  the   prevention   of   the    spread   of   an    ordinary 

lungs  are   involved.  bronchitis   of  the   larger   tubes   to  the  lerminal 

The   symptoms,    if  the    disease   is   primaiy,  bronchi,    especially    in    children.    Perhaps    the 

begin  abruptly,  with  a  chill  and  a  rapid  rise  of  most    important    measure   of  prevention    is   to 

temperature,  thus  resembling  lobar  pneumonia,  keep  the  patient  in  an  even  temperature  of  68° 

If  there  is  a  pre-existing  bronchitis  of  the  larger  to  70°  F.,  and  to  avoid  all  depressing  agencies, 

tubes  the  onset  is  less  abrupt  and  there  is  rarely  as    overfatigue,    improper    food,    etc.     The   dis- 

a    distinct    chill.     The    characteristic    symptoms  ease,    haviug    declared    itself,    requires    in    the 

are  cough,  dyspnea,  rapid  respiration  (401080)  main   the   same   management   as   a   lobar   pneu- 

with  an  expiratory  moan,  lapid  pulse,  and  per-  monia.     Opiates,     however,     should     rarely     ''- 


haps     cyanosis.     As    the    disease    affects     both  employed.     Local  counter- irritation  of  the  chest, 

lungs,   the   physical    signs   are   bilateral.     There  poultices,    wet    compresses,    and    frictions    with 

are    numerous   sibilant   and   sonorous    rales,    at  stimulating   liniments,  constitute   a  much   more 

first  and  perhaps  all  through  the  disease,  with-  important  element  of  the  treatment  than  in  lobar 

out  evidences  of  consolidation.     If  areas  of  con-  pneumonia;    so    also   perhaps    do   the   so-caUed 

Eolidation    sufficiently    numerous    and    confluent  expectorants,   such   as   the   ammonium   prepara- 

exist,  there  will  be  slight  or  even  decided  dul-  tions.     If  the  child  is  unable  to  expel  accumu- 

ness,  broncho-vesicular  or  bronchial  respiration,  lated  mucus  the  use  of  an  emetic  (ipecac,  alum) 

and  increased  vocal  fremitus  and  bronchophony,  may  be  desirable. 
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Putamanocomotis. — This  is  a  chronic  pneu-  Strydmine,    iron,    snd    digitalis    are    of    mucft 

mnnia  due  to  the  inhalatioo  o£  dusts  incident  service  when  judiciously  employed;  so  also  are 

to    vaiious    employments,    and   giving    rise    to  the  arsenic  and  iodine  compounds, 

anthracosis,  or  coal-miner's  disease;  chalicosis,  Abscess  of  lAe  i.an^.— An  acute  suppurative 

stone-cutter's  phthisis,  or  grinder's  rot;  sidero-  inflammation    caused   by  pus-producing  organ- 

sia,  caused  by  the  inhalation  of  metallic  particles  isms.    The    pus   collections   may   be    single   or 

by    mcul-workers;     etc.    The    symptoms    and  multiple.    The  organisms  may  reach  the  lung 

signs  are  those  of  chrome  bronchitis  with  em-  by  way  of  the  bronchi,  as  in  an  inhalation  pneu- 

physema    and    fibroid    changes.    In    the    later  monia;  or  by  infective  emboU  (see  Embolism); 

stages  the  lungs  may  become  tuberculous.    The  or  by  direct  extension,  as  from  a  purulent  pku- 

prognosis  IS  favorable  m  the  early  sUges  upon  risy.    Very  rarely  it  is  a  sequel  of  an  ordinaiy 

quilting  the  obnowoos  work;  m  advanced  cases  broncho-pneumonia  or  lobar  pneumonia. 

Srave,     although     the     disease     i,     essentially  jhe  symptoms  are  chills,  high  and  irregular 

a",'^    ,.,-,,            ,  .u     1                    ■  ,  ^^^"'    sweats,    and    leucocytosis.    In   time    the 

/ll*rljsi.._Conapse  of  the  lungs -yartial  physical  signs  of  cavity  are  manifest.    The  spu- 

or  entire  disappearance  of  air  from  the  air-cehs  ,„  ,,      |f„,  „,         J  „,       „j„,i       ;,„,  J„, 

-may  be  eongemtal,  occurring  m  the  new-born  p„t,id,    „dor,    and    contain,    particles   of    lung 

as    .    result    of    weaknes.    or    some    form    of  S„„',„j  ,,'„,;,  a,,,            ">  " "          '"»= 

™rS"S°d'il  ?ario'Sly'^o"*,Stru^et'i°on''TS  ,  Jhe   prognosis    is  .usually    hopeless     There 

smaller  bronchi  by  mucus;  to  compression  of  "'  ""■"l  recoveries  m  the  cases  following 

the  lung  by  large  eHusioii  or  tumors  in  the  fne-mom,  (except  of  the  inhalation  type),  or 

chest;    to    respiratory    paralysU;    or    to    great  ?!  ""tV'?;'™  ,i        '"°"    "f""^^  »».'?= 

abdoiiinal  distention.  lung.    If  the  abscess  i,  single  and  accessible, 

£«Mj«<t»o— The  lungs  in  this  disease  con-  "K""""  "V  be  successful.  ,  ,  .  , 
lain  an  abnormal  amount  of  air.  The  common  ,-  "•'f"  'f.  '*<  i«»£--A  result  of  mfec- 
form-h«iertrophic  emphysema-is  character-  •■<»  of  a  necrotic  portion  of  lung  by  the  bacteria 
iied  pathologically  by  distention  of  the  air-cells  "■'  ""P?^"",'  c™/™™''  '-'<^.  '"  abiiormal 
andthinningoftheiriall,.  The  lungs  are  large,  vulnerability  of  the  tissues.  Diabetes  and  long 
pale,  and  do  not  e»lUpse.  Many  of  the  pulnTo-  ="»  ■""ol  fever,  predispose;  pneumonia  (par- 
nary  capillaries  are  obliterated,  thereby  causing  '"^"'y  mhalation-pneumonia),  tuberculous 
obstruction  is  the  pulmonary  circulation  with  """.i."'  °™  /""•""•  embolism,  and  abscess, 
y  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle.  "=  'f  =  ""'  frequent  antecedent  conditions. 


The  predispojing  cause  is  a  congenital  weak-         J^%  symptoms  are  irregular,  generally  mod- 
is  o£  the  lung  structure ;  the  cxdtinR  cause  is     "^}^'   '*^"'.  "'^^^P"^.  PH^^^'  9°"8h,   dyspnaa. 


ness  of  the  lung  structure ;  the  exciting 
increased  intrapuhnonaiy  tension  due  v 

to  chronic  or  seveie  cough,  heavy  lifting,  glass-       _■   . ...  ■  "i     r  ^j     j        i  .l 

blowing,  or  using  wind-instruments.  symptom   is   the   excessively   fetid   odor  of   the 
The  symptoms  come  on  insidiously,  often  in  ''™t''   ^"^    =?"?""•     The   jatter   contwns   frag- 
early  life.    These  are  dyspnoea,  perhaps  only  on  """^^  of  lung  hssue.  elastic,  tiaaue,  blood  pig- 


congh,  ultimately  becoming  chronic; 


bacteria.     If    allowed    to 


freqpent'  attack^    of    bronchitis    or    spasmodic  f^^'^'  *^  sP^t"?"  f^^^'fu"^  '"^''^,"""  '^^"\ 

asthma;  and  cyanosis,  with  subnormal  temper-  '^<=   "PPennost   frothy,   the   middle   watery    the 

ature  and   cool   skin  lower  with  a  heavy  greenish-brown  sediment. 

When  the  right'  ventricle  fails  there  are  ,  /''|  prognosis  in  the  majority  of  cases  is 
swellings  of  the  feet  and  other  evidences  of  l^^'  ^mall  strictiy  circumscribed  areas  may 
general  venous  congestion.  The  physical  signs  bfcofie  encapsulated,  the  broken  down  tissue 
are  usually  distinctive.  Inspection  shows  the  d^chargmg  by  way  of  the  bronchi.  In  acces- 
short  broad  barrel-shaped  chest  of  emphysema,  sible  cavities  surgical  interference  may  succeed. 
with  its  vertical  movement,  poor  expansion,  and  ^^  Growths  of  the  Lung— The  most  corn- 
prolonged  expiratory  motion.  Usually  there  is  ??"  ".""^  ^re  carcinrana  and  sarcoma,  usually 
a  marked  epigastric  pulsation.  The  apex-beat  is  h'lateral  and  secondary  to  cancer  elsewhere, 
not  seen  The  percussion  note  is  hyper-reso-  Associated  lesions  are  pleurisy,  enlargement  of 
nant,  even  slightly  tympanitic.  The  normal  the  tracheal,  bronchial,  and  cervical  glands ;  per- 
limils  of  pulmonary  resonance  are  extended  in  ^aps  also  pulmonary  gangrene.  The  symptoms 
every  direction.  The  characteristic  ausculUtory  ^^y  be  latent.  Ultimately  cough,  pain,  and 
finding  IS  that  of  a  low-pitched,  often  wheezy,  dyspniea  appear.  The  physical  signs  are  vana- 
greatly  prolonged  expiratory  sound.  The  inapi-  ble,  depending  largely  upon  the  presence  or 
ration  is  short  and  weak.  Bronchitic  rales,  at  absence  of  pleural  effusion.  According  to  the 
•,:imes  in  great  frequency,  arc  often  heard-  ^'"  "nd  location  of  the  growth  pressure  symp- 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  essentially  pro-  """S   ™"'l   be  present,   for   example,   hoarseness 

gressive  and  chronic.     It  is  incurable,  although  "'"^.  pressure  on  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve ; 

the   patient   may   live   to   old    age.     Death    may  J""  distention  of  the   veins  and   swelling  of  the 

occur  from  intercurrent  pneumonia  or  phthisis,  f^ce.  neck,  and  arms  from  the  pressure  of  the 

or  from  failure  of  the  right  heart.  S^<>I^  on.  »he  venous  trunks   in  the  chest. 

The   treatment   is  that  of  chronic  bronchitis  ^he    diagnosis    depends    largely    upon    the 

(q.v.).    When   practicable,    the    subject   should  P«sence   of  malignant   growths    elsewhere    or 

live  in  a  warm  equable  climate  in  order  to  avoid  "P™    tbe   h.stoiy   of   the   previous   removal    of 

recurrent  acute  hrwchitis.    The  bowels   should  ="<:''  _growth3._    The  disease   ends  fatally  with  a 

be   kept   regular,   and   the   diet  carefully   super-  duration  varying  from  six  weeks   to  tveo  years, 

vised   to    avoid    abdominal    distention.    Inhala-  Consumption;  Consumption,  Prevention  OF. 
tions  of  oxygen,  and  appropriate  treatment  by  Glentworth  Reeve  Butler,  A.M.,  M.D, 

compressed  and  rarified   air,  may  be   helpful.  Author  of  'Diagnoitict  of  Internal  Mediein*.^ 
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LUNGWORT  — LURAY  CAVB 

me  of  several  plants  subituices    and   but    for   their  bitter  prniciple 

_  _. lal  value  in  respect  to  would    probably    be    more    pc^ular    as    human 

i  of  the  lungs.     One  is  a  lidien   {Sticta  food  than  th^  are  even  in  Europe,  vrfaere  theii 

Pulmonacta)  growing  on  the  trunks  of  trees  in  constmiption   is   enormous.     The  bitterness  may 

moist    sub-alpine    countries.      In    Siberia    it    is  be    removed    by   lon^    soaking    in    water.        In 

used   as   a   substitute   for   hops.     Another   such  America,   though   gaining   In   popularity   as  soil 

a  plant  is  a  genus  of  borages    (Pulmoiuria).  improvers  and  forage  crops,  the  plants  Are  sel- 

The  narrow-leaved  lungwort  is  P.  aigtutifaUa,  dom  grown  except  for  ornament. 
and   the,  common   lungwort,    P.   oMcinalU;    the  Lup„g^   ^  ^ic   term   used   to   describe 

former  IS  w.ld.     These  are  European;  but,  an  „veral    varieties    of   chronic    localized    infUtra- 

Amer.can  borage,  the  blue-blossomed  Virgmia  ^^^  „f  ,1,^  ^^^     t,,^  ^^^^  common  of  these 

cow-sI.p    {Merle»s,a   ^rgwica)    >s   called   tree-  g^e   L«/.w   erythemaloiui   and   Lupus  i/ulgarU. 

lungwort   m  the   Southern   Stales,  and   used   by  The   former  occurs   in   slightly   elevated,   scaly, 

.■ompoundere  of  s.mples.     A  near  relative  is  the  „d  patches,  varying  in  size,  which  show  a  strong 

sea-lungwort    (Pncumoria   manUma)       Antith^t  t^ndincy   to   the   productSn   of   atrophic   scar" 

IS  one  of    he  hawkweeds  {H.eracum  p„lmonar^  i,  j^  ^^f  common  on  the  face,  ears,  and  *calp, 

mm)     called    French    or    golden    lungwort    in  ^^^e  rarely  occurring  on  the  hands  and  fett! 

Canada.      Bullocks   or   cow  s    lungwort    is    the  H  begins  in  several  isolated  or  grouped  red  spots 

great  mullein   (F^r6aJt«m  tkapsus).  littlTlarger  than  a  pin-head,  and  having  a  ihin 

Lunn  Hemp.     See  Fidre.  scale.    These  spots  increase  in  size  by  peripheral 

I^unt,    George,    American    journalist    and  extension,  while  the  surface  is  partly  covered  by 

poet:  b.  Newburyport,  Mass.,  31  Dec.   1803;  d.  'he  grayish  scales  or  thin  scar  tissue.    The  color 

Boston,  Mass.,  17  May  1885.    He  was  graduated  's  characteristic,   and   is  violaceous.     They  may 

from  Harvard  ici  1824,  studied  law  and  was  ad-  remain    small,    or   may    grow    large   enough   to 

mitted  to  the  Essex  bar  in  1827.     He  sat  in  the  cover  the  side  of  the  face.     Practically  nothing 

State  legislature,   was   appointed   United   States  is   known   of   the   etiology.      The   comparatively 

District  Attorney  by  President  Tyler  and  during  small  patches  have  little  effect  on  health,  but  the 

the  Civil  War  was  associate  editor  with  George  disseminated  variety  may  cause  death. 
S.   Hillard    (q.v.)    of   the   Boston   Courier.     He  Lupus   vulgaris   is   a  chronic  disease   of  the 

published  •Poems'    (1839)  ;  'The  Age  of  Gold'  skin,  due  to  its  invasion  by  the  tubercle-bacillus; 

(1843);    'The    Dove    and   the    Eagle'     (l8sO  1  characteriied    by    one    or    more    brownish-red 

•Lyric   Poems'    (1854);    'The   Union,'   a  poem  lumps  or  patches  that  tend  to  absorption;  ufcera- 

<i86o);  'Origin  of  the  Late  War'  (1866);  'Old  tion,  and  scar  formation.     The  disease  nattally 

New  England  Traits'    (1873).  begins  in  childhood,  the  most  freqqpnt  site  being 

Lupetcalia,   lu-per-ka'li-a    an   ancient   Ko-  *''*  *^^'  P"""=ularly  the  rfieek  and  nose.     There 

man    festival    celebrated   ann^lly   in    honor   of  may  be  one  or  more  snch  spots,  but  ^ey  show 

Lnpercua,  an   ancient  pastoral  god  of  the  Ital-  "°  tendency  to  symmetrical  development.    After 

iana,    afterward    identified    with    the.  Arcadian  =   "'"^   slightly  scaly,  patches  will   fonn  by  the 

Pan,  who  protected  the  flocks  against  wolves  and  =oal"oence  of   the   tiny   red   spots.      Sometimes 

gave  th«n  fertility.    The  festival  dates  from  the  l^e  disease  has  a  alow  course,  for  years  remam- 

earliest  period  of  the  history  of  Rome;   it  was  '"^  qu.eswnt;  m  other  cases  it  suddenly  takes 

held  on  the  Lupercal,  where  Komulus  and  Re-  ""  =   ."P"*  Si"owth.  ,  I  he  erythematous  form  is 

mus   were   supposed  to   have   been  nurtured   by  ^J^*^   °y  superficid   caustiM.     Lupus  imigaru 

a  she-wolf.     The  day  of  celebration  was  15  Feb-  9""^  ^  tubercular  dwease,  hygiene   is  of  great 

ruary,  which  was  originally  the  last  month  of  the  '^^"^^-^^^^J^  .  ™I!i,"°1  Jf^^J*'*''''^ 

Roman  year.  '"'""  '"""    "  "         *  "'™  ""  '"  """ 

Lu'pitie,  a  genus  of  annital  and  perennial 


rays  seem  to  exert  a  curative  influence  c 
growths. 


herbs  and  a  few  shrabs  iUipitms)  of  the  order  ^  Litfajr,  lo-ra .  Va..  town,  eounty-seat  of 
Ugumiuosa.  The  species,  of  which  there  are  ^^^  County;  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western  rail- 
about  80,  are  sparsely  represented  in  the  Medi-  '^"^''i  about  loo  miles  north  by  west  of  Rich- 
terranean  region  and  in  the  Eastern  United  jnpnd  and  the  same  distance  west  by  south  of 
States,  but  most  numerous  in  the  Western  and  Washington.  It  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley 
Pacific  Coast  States.  They  have  usually  digitate  a™os(  surrounded  by  mounams ;  nearby  are  a 
leaves;  pea-like  showy  blue,  yellow  or  white  """"ber  of  mineral  springs.  A  sprmg  which 
flowers  in  terminal  racemes;  and  rather  flat-  ™*=  through  the  town  fumiahes  water-power. 
t«ed  pods  containing  several  large  seeds.  Sev-  "  manufactures  flour,  lumber,  wagons,  carnages, 
eral  of  the  spedes  have  been  long  used  for  forage,  '^"°  *""!'«  agricultural  implements  and  wooden 
for  human  food,  and  for  green  manuring.  Many  2;?'"*v  ^}?  ,f  "^'^tillery  and  a  large  tannery, 
others  are  grown  for  ornament.  They  thrive  J"''  Uyray  College  for  Young  Ladies  is  located 
especially  well  upon  light,  dry  soils  deficient  in  *^"^-     ^"P"    f'5lo)    I,al8. 

lime,  and  are  said  to  fail  upon  wet  and  limy  Lnrajr  Cave,  in  Page  County,  Va.,  IS  near 
soils.  They  are  readily  propagated  by  means  of  the  town  of  Luray,  and  on  the  Norfolk  4  West- 
seed,  or,  the  perennials  by  division,  but  these  ern  railroad.  This  cave  was  discovered  by 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  transplanted  when  once  Andrew  J.  Campbell  and  companions  in  August 
utablished.  The  most  important  species  are  1878.  It  is  in  the  limestone  belt  of  the  Shenan- 
the  blue  lupme  (L.  hirsulus),  the  white  lupine  doah  Valley,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Blue 
S,  ?'?,'^'.^,^"'l  tl'=,>:ell''«  lupine  {L.  lutetis).  Ridge,  and  extends  under  the  low  spurs  of 
all  of  Old  World  ongin.  The  plants  are  rich  in  some  of  the  mounUins,  The  area  explored  un- 
nitrogenous  matter  and  are  thus  especially  use-  dcrlies  about  too  acres.  Electric  lights  have 
fu  for  stock-food  as  well  as  green  manure,  been  put  in,  and  they  enable  one  to  see  the  num- 
Like  clover,  peas  and  beans  they  can  obtain  free  erous  stalactites,  the  tiers  of  galleries,  nearly 
nitrogen  from  the  air  by  means  of  their  root  500  feet  in  height,  the  various  rooms  or  cavitiesL 
tubercles.     The  npe  seeds  are  rich  in  proteid  die  colors  from  white  to  yellow,  brawn,  and  red. 
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LURCHES  —  LUTHER 

ukI  the  marks  wluch  Indicate  the  action  o£  water  the  United    States,  and  her  concert  tour  here 

for  ages.     Many  of  the  colunins  are  over  50  in  1902  will  be  remembered.    She  has  appeared 

feet  in  height,  and  are  hollo*;  when  struck  they  npward  of  600  times  aa  Carmen,  and  among  her 

give  out  bell-like  notes.    Many  people  visit  this  other  favorite  roles  ate  Marguerite,  in  Berlioz's 

cave  each  year.  'Damnation  de  Fanst'  ;  Mignon;  Marie,  in  'La 

Lnr'cher,    an    English    breed    of    dog,    a  Filie  du  Regiment' ;  Zerlina,  in  'Don  Giovanni' ; 

mongrel  between  a  greyhound  and  a  shepherd's  and  Musette,  in  'La  Boheme,' 

dog.   whose   size   is    moderate   and   coat    rough,  Lustra'tion,  in  ancient  Rome,  a  ceremony 

wiry  and  usually  reddish.     It  is  the  favorite  dog  of    solemn    purification    or   consecration   of    the 

of   game-poachers,   and  has   both   keen   eyesight  Roman  people,  by  means  of  an  expiatory  sacri- 

and   strong   powers   of   scent,  as   well   as   great  fice,   which   was   performed   after   every   census. 

Speed.  The  sacrifice  consisted  of  a  bull,  a  sow,  and  a 

Lnaatia,  lu-sa'shi-a,  or  Laoaitz,  Germany,  sheep  or  ram.    The  ram  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter, 

an   extensive   region,   bordering   on   Bohemia   to  the  swine  to  Ceres,  and  the  bull  to  Mars.     As 

the  south,  Meissen  to  the  west,  Brandenburg  to  this   lustration   took  place   at   the  end   of  every 

the  north,  and  Silesia  to  the  east     It  was  for-  five  years,  tuslrum  came  to  signify  a  period  of 

merly   divided   into   two   independent   margravi-  five  years. 

ales.  Upper  and  Lower  Lusatia.     Lusatia  was  Lutangaa       loo-tang'as       Philippines      a 

m-anted  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony  in  1635..  ,  I"  mixed   race  of   Moras  and   Subanos,  inhab'lting 

1815  Lower  Lusatia  (1,740  square  miles),  with  a  the  island  of  Olutanga  and  the  neighboring  coast 

large  part  of  Upper  Lusatia,  was  ceded  to  Prus-  of   Mindanao.     They   are   Mohammedans.     See 

sia  (in  all  3,200  square  miles,  with  294,700  m-  Philippine  Islands. 

habitants),  and  was  annexed  to  the  governments  ,    .              ,       .-,    _               t    ^a          tii.-i' 

of  Frankfort  and  Liegnitz.     The  part  of  Upper  .„^"*"''?,^    '^^'.^f  y^.^v    °''.  ^l*^°!i'.  A'''^; 

Lusatia  which  remained  to  Saxony   (953  square  E'"^?;   ^    "«•:<',  "l'»e    ''\'"8  .'«   t^e    district   of 

miles,    with    population     (1900)     ^S,i73)     now  Zamboanga     island    of    Mindanao;    their    name 

forms  the  circle  of  Bautzen,  comprising  the  east-  aPP=f «  t°  be  a  Hisnanicized  form  of  the  Malay 

ern  part  of  the  kingdom.    It  is  not  vlry  fertile,  *<"■<*  Orang-Uut.    See  Phiufpine  Islands. 

hardly  supplying  half  of  the  consumption  of  its  Lute,  a   stringed   musical   instrument   for- 

inhabitants.    Flax  is  raised  in  all  parts,  but  great  merly  much  in  use.     It  originally  contained  six 

quantities  are  imported  for  the  use  of  the  manu-  strings,  but  the  number  was  gradually  increased 

ncturers.    Linen,   woolen,  and   cotton  are  the  till  it  reached  24.   The  lute  consists  of  four  parts, 

principal  manufactures.  namely,  the  table,  the  body,  constructed  of  nine 

Lu»h-,  ChatlM  Kceler,  American  journalist  convex  ribs ;  the  neck,  which  has  as  many  frets 

ind  novelist:  b.  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  s  Dec^  i86i.  o^  divisions;  and  the  head  or  cross,  in  which  the 

He  learned  the  printers'  trade,  was  reporter  on  screws  for  tuning  it  are  inserted.     In  playing 

Chicago    Evening    Journal,    now     Record-Her-  this  instrument  the  performer  strikes  the  strings 

oW,     and     Milwaukee     correspondent     of     that  w""  '"=  fingers  of  .the  right  hand,  and  regulates 

paper,  1889-1901.     He  has  published  'The  Fed-  *"«  sounds  with  those  of  the  left.     The  notes  of 

eral  Judge*  (1897);  'The  Autocrats'  (1901).  1"^  lute  are  «nerally  written  on  six  lines,  and 

L«ai«i.  lii'si-4d,   a   celebrated   Portuguese  ,"„°|,°"  ^'"-    ^^^■=  ""^  f""""'?  ^»"*»«  '^"■'1' 
epic  poem,  written  by  Camoens  in  1571  on  the 

establishment  of  the  Portuguese  empire  in  In-  ^     Luther,     Martm,    German     religious    re- 

jjj^  former:   b.   Eisleben,   Saxony,   10  Nov.   1483;   d. 

LinlMiili  la-.MlWa,  Spam,  the  nam.  of  i!,""  '?. '''''„'l*-  .P"?  ■•°"'"'  ''''  ''""'■  i 

conquering  them,   being   frequCTtly   defeated   by  !' k     ?       "^^  =",''^'*'y-    At  14  he  was  sent  to  the 

Viriathus,    chief   of   the    Lusitanians,    who   wjs  T}Z,A?^''^t^"'/:.'"Yl!^^  t'-'J'V^'^    '" 

captured  by  treachery  and  put  to  death,   about  'J^  'f  Eisenach.     At  first  he  obtained  his  sup- 

14S    B.C.,    Lsitania    shortly    afterward    coming  Pf"   ''U'^^'u"^  son^   at   the   door   like   many 

iin^^p  H™an  r-nntrni  °^''^^  P'^or  Scholars    but  was  soon  taken  under 

under  Koman  control  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  benevolent  lady   named    Ursula 

LuBka,  Sidney.    See  Harlano,  Henry.  Cotta.     At  school   he  made  rapid  progress  in 

Lus'san,  Z£Iie  de,   American  vocalist:  b.  Latin  and  In  other  studies;  in  1501  he  entered 

New  York  1863.    Her  parents  were  French,  her  the    University   of    Erfurt,    where    his    mental 

mother   an   accomplished   singer,   and   the   girl  ability  soon  won  him  distinction  among  his  fei- 

was  but  nine  when  she  made  her  first  public  lows.    In  1505  he  received  the  degree  of  Master, 

appearance.    After  singing  at  Wagner  festivals.  He  was  originally  destined  bj;  his  father  for  the 

she  made  her  operatic  debut  in  1886,  as  a  mem-  law,   but  circumstances  at  this   time  turned  his 

her  of  the  Boston   Ideal  Opera  Company,  sing-  attention   to   religious   truth,   and   he  began  the 

ing  in  the  part  of  Arline  in  the  'Bohemian  Girl.'  study   of   divinity.      Then    to   the    surprise   and 

She  went  to  Lcmdon  in  1889  and  joined  the  Carl  regret  of  his  father  came  the  young  man's  "great 

Rosa  opera  troupe.    Her  reception  in  England  renunciation"  and  his  determination  to  enter  the 

mas   marked   by   great   cordiality.      In    1894   she  monastery  of  the  Augiistines  at  Erfurt  in  1505'. 

made  a  successf-d  appearance  at  the  Metropoli-  Luther  regarded  himself  as  an  unprofitable  ser- 

tan  Opera  Hottse  in  New  York;  during  the  fol-  vant,  tortured  himself  with  bitter  reproaches, and 

]owing  years  sang  in   Spain  and   Portugal,  and  was  attacked  by  a  severe  fit  of  sickness,  during 

in  France.    In  1897  and  1899  she  again  came  to  which  one  of  the  elder  brothers  consoled  him  and 
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promised  him  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins  tbrouf^  induce  him  to  recant     His  replies  were  made 

faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  a  doctrine  which  Luther  with  great  boldness  and  delennmation,  and  even 

afterward  declared  brought  a  new  light  into  his  after  his  dispute  with   Eck  at  Leipsic   in   1519, 

soul.     He  was  also  much  encouraged  by  Stau-  be  still  maintained  the  invalidity  ot  indulgences 

Eitz,  the  provincial  of  the  Order,  who  perceived  and  of  the  supremacy  of  the  pope.  He  appealed 
is  great  talents  and  encouraged  him  to  continue  from  the  decision  of  Cardinal  Cajetau  to  the 
his  theological  studies.  Staupitz  himself  had  a  pope,  and  from  the  pope  to  a  general  council, 
singularly  clear  gospel  conception  of  the  cardinal  In  the  year  1519  occurred  the  famous  public 
doctrines  of  faith,  rq>entance,  the  love  and  holi-  disputation,  at  Leipsic,  between  Luther  and  Cari- 
ness  of  God,  and  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  Luther  stadt  on  the  one  side  and  Eck  on  the  other,  upon 
owed  much  of  his  "insight"  into  truth  and  the  the  questions  at  issue.  The  result  was  barren, 
opportunity  lo  give  it  expression  to  the  kindly  Both  sides  claimed  the  victory,  and  the  eontest- 
VI car-general.  It  is  also  well  to  remember  in  ants  parted  unchanged  in  their  respective  atti- 
considering:  the  life  and  work  of  Luther  that  tudes.  ■  The  Leipsic  disputation  only  precipi- 
some  of  his  best  and  most  cherished  works —  tated  a  long  and  bitter  controversy,  and  Luther 
the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  the  Galatians,  his  remained  as  determined  in  his  opposition  as 
edition  of  Tauler's  'Theologia  Germaniea,'  and  ever,  Miiitz  tried  once  more  to  make  peace,  and 
the  exposition  of  the  Seven  Penitential  Psahns  met  Luther  for  a  second  time  at  Liebenwerda. 
were  conceived  while  he  was  a  member  of  his  But  the  conference  was  again  without  fruit. 
Order.  Luther's  position  had  now  grown  more  and  more 
In  1507  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  in  1508,  radical,  though  as  yet  there  was  no  formal,  com- 
by  the  influence  of  Staupitz.  Luther  was  called  plete,  and  definite  rupture  with  Rome.  The  con- 
by  Frederick  of  Saxony  to  the  chair  of  philos-  troversy  by  this  time  had  spread  throughout  all 
ophy  at  the  newly  founded  University  of  Witten-  Germany,  and  princes  and  _people  were  arrayed 
berg.  He  lectured  on  the  Aristotelian  philos-  in  bitter  factions  over  the  issue.  Early  in  1520 
ophy  at  the  University  as  well  as  in  the  monas-  Luther  appealed  to  Charles  V.,  who  had  suc- 
tery,  and  at  the  same  time  began  his  activity  as  ceeded  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  He  also  ad- 
a  preacher.  In  1510  he  made  a  journey  to  Rome  dressed  letters  to  the  bishops  of  Mainz  and 
on  business  of  his  Order.  In  1512  he  took  the  Merseburg  to  enlist  them  in  his  cause.  The 
degree  of  doctor  of  theology.  It  was  shortly  bishop  of  Mainz,  in  his  reply,  treated  the  ques- 
after  this,  in  1514,  that  Leo  X.  issued  a  bull,  tions  at  issue  as  of  a  trivial  and  frivolous  char- 
granting  an  indulgence  to  al!  who  should  con-  acter,  and  the  bishop  of  Merseburg  repudiates 
tribute  to  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Peter's  church  Luther's  position  and  exhorts  him  to  submit, 
at  Rome.  Tetzel,  a  Dominican  friar,  was  chosen  Among  his  friends  at  this  time  were  Willibad 
by  the  cardinal  archbishop  of  Mainz,  who,  Pirkheimcr  and  Albrecht  Durer,  tlioiigh  they 
jointly  with  the  guardian  of  the  Franciscan  did  not  follow  him  when  the  formal  break  with 
friars,  was  named  commissary  of  the  indulgence  Rome  came.  Ulrich  Von  Hutten  encouraged 
for  Saxony  and  the  north  of  Germany,  to  preach  and  urged  him  forward.  Franz  von  Sickingen 
the  indulgence  through  this  district.  It  was  the  and  Sylvester  von  Schaumberg  declared  their 
preaching  of  Tetzel  which  was  the  occasion  of  readiness  to  put  a  number  of  armed  knights  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Reformation.  Tetzel  was  the  field  for  him,  should  it  be  necessary.  Two 
preaching  at  Juterbogk,  3  few  miles  from  Wit-  notable  books  now  appeared  from  his  pen  defin- 
tenberg,  when,  on  the  eve  of  All  Saints'  day,  ing  hisattitude:  *TotheChristian  Nobilityof  the 
31  Oct  1517,  Luther  affixed  his  95  theses  to  German  Nation,'  and  the  'Babylonian  Captiv- 
the  door  of  the  Schlosskirche,  challenging  the  ity.'  In  the  former  he  proclaims  the  universal 
Dominican  friar.  Though  carefully  guarded  in  priesthood  and  declares  against  any  especially 
their  wording,  Luther's  propositions  were  clearly  mstituted  priestly  order.  He  also  contests  the 
contrary,  in  some  respects,  to  the  current  doc-  right  of  the  pope  to  interpret  the  Bible,  which 
trine.  The  6th  thesis  denied  the  power  of  the  he  declares  to  be  free  to  everybody.  He  like- 
keys,  and  maintained  that  the  pope  can  only  wise  inveighs  against  the  pope's  exclusive  r^ht 
declare  a  sin  to  be  forgiven  by  God;  the  36th,  to  summon  a  general  council.  In  the  'Baby- 
that  through  true  contrition  a  Christian  is  freed  Ionian  Captivity'  he  altogether  repudiates  the 
from  all  guilt  and  punishment;  the  66th  spoke  doctrine  of  indulgences,  holds  that  the  papacy 
not  of  abuses,  but  said  of  indulgences  in  general  is  nothing  but  Babylon,  and  reduces  the  sacra- 
that  they  were  nets  to  catch  money  with ;  but  the  mints  to  three  only ;  "Baptism,  Penance,  and 
71st  declared  anathema  to  him  who  would  re-  Bread."  The  latter  work  was  in  prejiaration 
ject  indulgences  altogether.  It  is  clear  that  Lu-  when  the  bull  of  excommunication  against  Lu- 
ther at  this  time  had  no  conception  of  the  Ref-  ther  arrived  in  Germany. 

ormation  as  a  movement  in  opposition  to  the  The  attitude  of  Luther  was  more  and  more 
Catholic  Church,  nor  any  idea  of  denying  the  one  of  outspoken  opposition  to  the  pope  and  to 
supremacy  of  the  chair  of  Saint  Peter,  but  was  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  itself,  and  so  far  had 
worked  into  a  fury  by  abuses  which  he  thought  his  opposition  now  advanced  that  the  Roman 
the  ecciesiastica!  authorities  were  not  sufficiently  authorities  decided  to  proceed  to  extreme  meas- 
active  in  regulating,  and  his  zeal  carried  him  to  ures  to  crush  it.  In  October  1520,  therefore, 
the  breaking  point  with  the  ancient  church.  His  the  memorable  bull  excommunicating  Luther  and 
propositions  were  condemned  as  heretical  as  his  friends  was  published  at  Leipsic.  His  writ- 
soon  as  they  appeared.  Hoogstraaten,  a  Domin-  in^s  were  burned  at  Rome,  Cologne,  and  Lou- 
ican  of  Cologne,  Eck  at  Ingolstadt,  and  Prierias,  vam.  The  answer  to  the  papal  bull  was  char- 
an  officer  of  the  Roman  court,  immediately  made  acteristic  of  Luther.  At  Wittenberg  10  Dec. 
replies  to  his  theses ;  but  neither  argument,  in-  1520  he  burned  the  bull  of  excommunication  and 
vective,  the  summons  to  Rome,  which  he  did  the  decretals  of  the  papal  canon.  By  this  act 
not  obey,  nor  the  mild  counsels  of  Cardinal  he  dissolved  all  connection  with  the  pope  and  the 
Cajetan  at  Augsburg  in  1518,  and  of  the  nuncio  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Frederick,  the  elector 
Militz  at  Altenburg  in   1519,  were  sufficient   to  of  Saxony,  doubted  whether  he  should  protect 
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him.  But  the  German  n<&Iemen,  Hutten,  Sick-  successful  effort  was  made  in  1529,  at  Marburg, 
iogeti,  Schaumbur^,  whom  he  called  upon  to  de-  in  a  conference  between  Luther  and  Zwingli,  the 
fend  the  new  opinions,  hailed  him  as  the  chara-  Swiss  reformer,  to  bring  the  German  and  Swiss 
pion  of  religious  liberty,  and  offered  him  the  movements  into  harmony.  But  Luther's  per- 
protectioR  of  their  fortresses  and  their  arms,  emptory  refusal  to  accept  Zwingii's  views  upon 
On  a8  January  Charles  V.  opened  the  Diet  of  the  question  of  the  Lord's  Supper  precluded  any 
Worms,  and  commanded  Frederick  to  bring  possibility  of  agreement.  The  Reformation  (q.v.) 
Luther  with  him  to  appear  before  that  body  to  spread  rapidly,  and  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
answer  for  his  conduct.  Frederick  demurred,  sion,  the  earliest  symbol  of  Lutheran  Protestant- 
on  the  plea  of  his  fear  for  the  safety  of  his  pro-  ism.  was  drafted  by  Melanchthon  from  articles 
tege.  When,  however,  Luther's  opinion  was  prepared  by  Luther.  During  all  these  years  he 
asked,  he  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  appear,  waged  a  ceaseless  polemic  against  Rome,  and 
and  that  not  even  illness  would  hold  him  back,  made  strenuous  efforts  to  establish  harmony 
In  the  meantime  Charles  had  revoked  his  com-  among  German  Protestants.  The  intolerance 
tnand  in  order  to  allow  the  60  days  to  pass  which  he  manifested  toward  the  Swiss  r^ 
granted  by  the  bull  of  excommunication.  An  formers,  because  their  views  differed  from  his 
other  papal  bull  was  issued,  however,  after  the  own  tn  regard  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  show  that 
burning  of  the  first,  in  which  Luther  was  defi-  he  was  not  yet  ready  to  grant  that  liberty  to 
nttely  declared  a  heretic,  and  an  interdict  put  others  which  he  demanded  tor  himself.  He  was 
upon  all  places  harboring  him.  Summoned  a  sec-  in  this  matter  the  chief  cause  of  the  separation 
ond  time  before  the  Diet,  he  expressed  his  will-  which  took  place  between  the  Calvinists  and  the 
ingness,  if  he  were  granted  a  safe  conduct,  which  Lutherans,  The  rapidity  with  which  the  Ref- 
was  accorded  him  by  the  emperor.  He  was  met  ormation  advanced  after  the  Confession  of 
by  about  3,000  persons  on  foot  and  on  horseback  Augsburg  in  1530  rendered  the  papal  bulls  and 
at  the  distance  of  a  league  from  Worms.  When  the  imperial  edicts  against  Luther  ineffectual, 
the  palatine  sent  a  messenger  to  warn  him  of  his  In  1537  Luther  wrote  the  Schmalkaldic  articles; 
danger  he  answered  *If  there  were  as  many  he  gave  no  heed  to  the  ambassadors  of  Bran- 
devils  in  Worms  as  there  are  tiles  upon  the  roofs  denburg  and  Anhalt,  who  were  sent  in  1541 
of  its  houses  I  would  go  on."  Before  the  em-  by  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon  to  make  him  more  sub- 
peror,  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  6  electors,  24  missive  to  the  Church,  and  in  1545  he  refused  to 
dukes,  7  margraves,  30  bishops  and  prelates,  participate  in  the  Council  of  Trent 
and  many  princes,  counts,  lords  and  ambassa-  The  occasional  asperity  which  he  showed  in 
dors  Luther  appeared,  17  April,  in  the  imperial  the  defense  of  his  faith,  however,  by  no  means 
diet,  acknowledged  all  his  writings,  and  on  the  diminished  the  merit  of  his  constancy ;  and  an 
following  day  made  his  defense  before  the  as-  apology  may  easily  be  found  for  the  frequent 
sembly.  He  concluded  his  speech  of  two  hours  rudeness  of  his  expressions  in  the  prevailing 
with  the  words:  "Let  me  then  be  refuted  and  mode  of  thinking  and  speaking;  in  the  nature  of 
convinced  by  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  his  undertaking  which  reauired  continual  conflict ; 
or  by  the  clearest  arguments,  otherwise  I  can-  in  the  provocations  by  which  he  was  perpetually 
not  and  will  not  recant,  for  it  is  neither  safe  assailed;  in  his  frequent  sickness;  and  in  his  ex- 
Bor  expedient  to  act  against  conscience.  Here  citable  imagination,  evident  from  the  days  of 
I  take  Biy  stand;  I  can  do  no  otherwise,  so  help  his  novitiate.  The  same  excitability  of  tempera- 
me  Godl  Amen.*  Frederick  the  Wise  conveyed  ment  will  serve  to  explain  those  dreadful  tempta- 
him  privately  to  the  Wartburg  to  save  his  life,  tions  of  the  devil  wnich  disquieted  him.  That 
Luther  took  advantage  of  this  retirement  to  age  regarded  the  devil  with  horror  as  a  person- 
translate  the  New  Testament  into  German.  But  age  ever  active;  and  those  devoted  to  the  cause 
this  seclusion  continued  only  10  months.  When  of  God  felt  themselves  constantly  obliged  to  re- 
informed  of  the  disturbances  excited  by  Carl-  sist  attacks  of  the  evil  one.  Luther  himself 
stadt  on  the  subject  of  images  he  could  no  longer  says  'I  was  bom  to  fight  with  devils  and  fac- 
endure  restraint,  notwithstanding  the  new  tions.  This  is  the  reason  that  my  books  arc 
outlawry  which  the  emperor  had  issued  against  so  boisterous  and  stormy.  It  is  my  business  to 
him  at  Nuremberg;  and  at  the  risk  of  provoking  remove  obstructions,  to  cut  down  thorns,  to 
the  displeasure  of  the  elector  he  hastened  to  fill  up  quagmires,  and  to  open  and  make  straight 
Wittenberg,  through  the  territory  of  George,  the  paths;  but  if  I  must  necessarily  have  some 
duke  of  Saxony,  who  was  one  of  his  most  bitter  tailing  let  me  rather  speak  the  truth  with  too 
enemies.  The  sermons  which  he  delivered  for  great  severity  than  once  act  the  hypocrite  and 
ei^t  sucessive  days  after  his  return  (in  March  conceal  the  truth.'  No  one  can  behold  without 
1522)  to  quell  the  violence  of  the  enraged  insur-  astonishment  his  unwearied  activity  and  zeal, 
gents  in  Wittenberg  are  patterns  of  vigorous  The  work  of  translating  the  Bible,  which  might 
and  popular  eloquence.  well  occupy  a  whole  life,  he  completed,  with' 
Amidst  these  disputes  and  attacks  his  plans  some  assistance  from  Melanchthon  and  other 
for  a  total  reformation  of  the  Church  were  ma-  friends,  between  1521  and  1534,  This  translation 
tured.  In  1523  at  Wittenberg  he  began  to  re-  Ukes  the  same  place  in  Germany  as  the  ICing 
vise  the  liturgy,  and  in  1524  laid  asidd  his  cowl.  James  version  does  in  England  and  the  United 
In  1525  Luther  married  Katharina  von  Bora,  Stales  with  regard  to  the  religious  life  and 
who  some  years  previously  had  left  the  literature  of  the  people.  Luther  equaled  the 
cloister  and  joined  the  reformed  religion,  most  prolific  authors  in  the  number  of  his 
He  prepared,  from  1526  to  1529,  a  new  treatises  on  the  most  important  doctrines  of  his 
church  service,  corresponding  to  his  ideas  of  the  creed.  After  the  year  1512  he  p'-;ached  several 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  under  the  patronage  of  times  every  week,  and  it  ci^ain  periods  every 
the  elector  and  with  the  aid  of  Melanchthon  day;  he  officiated  =.t  the  confessional  and  at 
fq.v.)  and  other  members  of  the  Saxony  Church,  the  altar,  he  rarr^sd  on  an  extensive  correspond- 
His  larger  and  smaller  catechisms,  to  be  used  ence  in  Latin  and  German  on  various  subjects 
in  schools,  were  also  of  great  service.     An  u"-  with    'Jien    ■»!    'aik    and    of    distinguished    lit- 
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erary  atlainmentj  and  with  his  private  frienda.  The  General  Synod,  which  was  intended  to 
He  gave  advice  and  assistance  wherever  it  constitute  a  Pan-Lutheran  Alliance  in  the  Unit- 
was  needed  and  interested  himself  on  be-  cd  States,  wa9  founded  in  i8ao,  and  its  organ- 
half  of  every  indigent  person  who  applied  ization  was  of  great  benefit  in  centralizing  and 
to  him.  In  company  he  was  lively,  and  abounded  strengthening  the  activities,  both  domestic  and 
in  sallies  of  wit  and  humor  preserved  in  his  missionary,  of  the  church.  In  i860  it  comprised 
'Tischreden'  ('Table- Talk').  Luther  was  no  26  synods,  but  one  of  the  unfortunate  results 
stranger  to  the  elegant  arts.  His  excellent  of  the  Civil  War  was  to  cut  off  from  the  north- 
hymns  such  as  'Ein'  feste  Burg,'  'Aus  liefer  ern  synods  all  those  south  of  the  Potomac,  who 
Noth,'  are  well  known.  His  fondness  for  music,  formed  themselves  into  what  is  known  as  the 
too,  was  such  that  he  would  often  relax  his  United  Synod  of  the  South.  In  i866  the  General 
mind  with  composition,  with  singing,  and  Synod  became  divided  over  the  questions  of 
playing  on  the  fiute  and  lute.  Just  before  his  conservatism  and  liberalism,  one  party  desiring 
last  journey  to  Eisleben,  where  he  was  sum-  to  draw  closer  the  distinctive  lines  of  Lutheran 
moned  by  the  Count- of  Mansfeld  to  settle  a  doctrine  and  polity,  the  other  preferring  to 
dispute,  he  wrote,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  the  Lutheran  exclusiveness  an  inter- communion  and 
following  description  of  his  condition:  "Aged,  a  fraternal  tinderstanding  with  other  denomina- 
wom  out,  weary,  spiritless,  and  now  blind  of  tions.  The  conservatives  withdrew  from  the 
one  eye,  I  long  for  a  little  rest  and  quietness;  General  Synod  in  1867-  Uniting  themselves 
yet  I  have  as  much  to  do  in  writing  ?nd  preach-  with  the  extensive  Lutheran  Synods  formed  by 
ing  and  acting  as  if  I  had  never  written  or  immigrants  from  Germany,  Norway,  Sweden, 
preached  or  acted,  I  am  weary  of  the  world,  and  Denmark,  they  formed  the  General  Council 
and  the  world  is  weary  of  me;  the  parting  which  took  as  the  basis  of  its  creed  the  Augs- 
will  be  easy,  like  that  of  a  guest  leaving  the  burg  Confession,  The  Apology,  the  two  Cate- 
inn ;  I  pray  only  that  God  will  be  gracious  chisms  of  Luther,  the  Schmalkald  Articles,  and 
to    me    in    my    last    hour,    and    I    shall    quit  the  Form  of  Concord. 

the     worid     without     reluctance."       His     wife  The   Lutheran   Church  in   the  United   States 

died    in    1552.     Luther's    works    are    partly     in  has    grown    with    great    rapidity    in   the    North 

German,     partly     in     Latin.     Of     earlier     edi-  and    Middle    West.      Its    largest    body    is    the 

tions    the    most    complete    is    that    by    Walch  Synodical  Conference  which  embraces  the  flour- 

(1740-53);    and   of   later,   the    Erlangcn- Frank-  ishing    Missouri     Synod,    whose     nucleus    was 

fort  editions    (German   writings   1826-S7;   Latin  formed   by   those   earnest   religious   exiles   who 

writings    1829-S6),  and  that  published   at   Wei-  in   1839  left  Saxony  for  the   United  States  and 

mar  (1883  et  seq.).    There  are  separate  coHec-  settled  in  Missouri.    The  Rev.  C.  F.  W.  Walther 

tions  of  his  letters  and  his  table-talk.     Of  ac-  was  appointed  their  pastor  in    1841;    a   synod 

counts  of  his   life  may  be   mentioned  those  by  was  organised  in   1847.   and   in    1872  the  Joint 

Meurer     {3d     edition,     1870) ;     Kostlin     (4th  Synod    of    Ohio,    with    other    smaller    synods, 

edition,  i»9),  English  translation   (1883)  ;  and  combined    with    the    Missouri    Synod    to"   form 

Peter     Bayne     (1SI7).       Consult     also     Beard,  the    Synodical    Conference.     In    1881    a   contro- 

'  Martin   Luther  and   His   Reformation   in   Ger-  versy   arose   in   the   Conference   on   the   subject 

many'  ;  Tiilloch,  "Leaders  of  the  Reformation'  ;  of   predestination,    which    the   general   body    of 

and  LJndsay,  'Luther  and  the  German  Reforma-  the   Conference  had   adopted   into   their   creed  ; 

tion'     (1900).     For    Roman    Catholic    view    of  the  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio  dissenting  from  these 

Luther  consult :  M.  Evers,   'M.  Luther,  Lebens-  views  separated  from  the  Conference  and  the  ten 

und  Charakterhild'   (1883-91);  Verres,  'Luther'  districts  which  it   comprehends  set  up  an  inde- 

(1884)  ;  Janssen,   'History  of  the  German  Peo-  pendent   organization.     The   Synod   of   Iowa    is 

pie'   (1900).  another    independent    Lutheran    Church    which 

George  E.  Rines,  differs    with    the    Missouri    Conference    on    the 

Editorial  Staff,  'Encyclopedia  Americana.''  question  of  the  ministry,  holding  that  all  minis- 

t  «tu..  I  ..~...    Tu.          «-:..     «,„,„:, -,1  t="al    power    and    office    reside    in    the    whole 

•      ^,%^^'"'  i*\"  society  organized  ^hu^^hVnd  not  in  the  spiritual  priesthood.    The 

in   1895  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  having  for  Its  basis  the  uj^      Norwegian      Lutheran      Church      was 

unaltered   Augsburg   Confession   and   receivmg  ^^          .^           8      ^^  ^     ^^    ^^  ^^  Norwegian 

into  membership  any  one  connected  with  a  Lu-  Lmi,^ran  bodies,  and  now  stands  for  one  foirth 

theran  congregation  or  a  Lutheran  msti  ution  of  j   ^      Scandinavian   population   of   the   United 

learning.     Conventions  are  held  biennially,    The  gtafg, 

society  publishes  a  monthly  journal  'The  Luther  3  ^ j       ^     independent  Lutheran  churches 

League  Review.'    The  oi^nization  has  a  mem-  ^^^^^     numerated     there     are     three     distinct 

Dersnip  m  excess  01  70,000.  Norwegian  and  five  German  Lutheran  churches. 

Lutheran  Church  in  America.     The  first  two    Danish    synods,    one    Finnish    and    one 

Dutch  settlers  in  New  Amsterdam,  Manhattan  Icelandic    synod.     While    the    General    Synod 

Island,  in  1623,  brought  with  them  the  Lutheran  is  mostiv  composed  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Eng- 

creed  and  church  polity,  and  m  1664  the  first  Hsh-speaktng  elements,  and  the  United   Synod 

Lutheran  pastor  took  up  his  rcf^idence  among  of  the  South  entirely  so,  the  English  congre- 

them.     A  colony  of  Lutherans  from  Sweden  and  cations  of  the  General  Council   Synodical   Con- 

another    from    Germany    were    formed    in    the  Terence    are    in    a    small    minori^.     Lutherans 

following  centuries;  the  Swedes  settling  on  the  in   the  United   States   are   not  strictly  speaking 

Delaware  (1637-42);  the  Germans  being  organ-  congregational  in  polity.    Each  congregation  is 

ized  and  led  by  Heinrich  Melchior  Miihlenberg  generally    made    by    them    to    be    the    unit    of 

in   1742. '  The  church  grew  rapidly  under  ca-  administrative  power  both  in  the  representative 

pable  ministers,  and  synods  were  formed  in  Penn-  bodies   and   in   the   court   of    appeal,    and   from 

sylvania     (1748);    New    York     (1786);    North  them   the  synods   gain  all   their  authority.     But 

Carolina.  (1803)  ;  and  Ohio  <i8r8).  the  Missouri  Conference  and  the  Joint  Synod 
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of  Ohio  are  composed   of   congregations  per-  tana  Theological  Seminary  is  a  Swedish  insti- 

fectly  indepeiHlent  and  self-governing.     The  syn-  tution   and   was   organized   at   Chicago   in   i86d 

od   has    DO   power   legislative   or   judicial    over  It   was   amalgamated   with    Augustana    College^ 

a  congregation,  but  is  merely  an  advisory  body  Rock   Island,   111,,  in   1875,  and  has  three  theo- 

whose   decisions   must   be   ratified   by   the   eon-  logical  professors;   it  is  bilingual  and  the  min- 

grcgation   before   they   can   be   accepted   as   de-  isters  educated  there  can  generally  preach  botfi 

crees  of  the  Church.     On  the  other  hand  the  in   Swedish  and   English.     The   Chicago  Sem- 

General   Synod,    the   General    Coiuicil,   and   the  inary  was  founded  in  1861,  chiefly  through  the 

United   Synod   of  the   South   have  more  power  energetic   efforts   and   munificence   of   the    Rev. 

cf   independent  action   than   is   the  case  in   the  W.   A,    Passavant.      The    Norwegian    Augsburg 

Synodicat  Conference  formed  by  the  Missouri  Seminary  was  opened  at  Marshall,  Wis.,  in  1869 

Synod  with  other  synods.     The  congregations  and  removed  to   Minneapolis,  Minn.,  in   1872; 

delegate  their  authority  to  the  General  Synod,  while  the  United  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church 

the  General  Council,  and  the  United  Synod  of  has  its  divinity  school,  the  United  Church  Scm- 

the  South.   The  clergy  and  lay  delegates  in  these  inary,   in   the   same  city   where   it   was   founded 

synods  have   full   authority  over  ministers,  and  ""'h    three    professors    in    1890.      The    German 

die  general  bodies  which  comprise  a  number  Synod  of  Ohio  has  likewise  a  semmary  of  ite 

of    such    synods   settle   the    requirements    made  own,   which   after   moving   its   quarters   several 

of    ministers    before    ordination,    and    all    such  'iroes  finally  settled  at  Dubuque.    It  has  a  teach- 

details  of  worship  as  liturgies,  hymn  books,  and  '"8  ^'^"^  of  ^°^'  professors,  one  of  whom  lec- 

manuals    of    religious    instruction.     While   the  '"''es  in  English.     The  following  are  the  sta- 

Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States  has  its  "sties  of  Lutheramsm  in  the  United  States  for 

form  of  public  worship,  'The  Common  Service,'  "'^    Jear    1910,      lotal    number    of    ministers, 

which  was  first  published  in  J883  in  its  present  8,421;     congregations,      13,533;     communicants, 

shape,    this    book    was    only    adopted    by    the  2.i73p047- 

General    Synod,   the    General    Council,   and   the  1"  ">e  early  days  of  American  Ltitheranism 

United   Synod   of   the   South   with   the   proviso  isolation  and  other  causes  produced  a  great  di- 

that  3  simpler  form  of  service  containing  only  versity   in  the  forms  and  orders   of  worship  in 

the  principal   parts   of   that   prescribed   in    'The  the     scattered     Lutheran     congregations.     This 

CommiHi   Service'   might  be   used  by  congrega-  was  much  deprecated  by  many  leading  Lutheran 

tions  as  occasion  required.  divines.    It  was  felt   to  act  as  an  element  of 

One   of   the   principal   characteristics   of   the  disunion,  sometimes  of  disorder,  and  in   1881-3 

Lutheran    Church    has    been    its    earnestness   in  |t  was  decided  to  compile  and  secure  the  author- 
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training  of  its  ministry.     The  Lutheran  theolog-  ™sis  of  the   common  consent  of  the  pure  Lu- 

ical  seminaries  are  generally  well  equipped  and  theran  liturgies  of  the  i6th  century." 
their   professors   bound    by    the    confessions    of  The    Service    in    the    Common    Service    be- 

their  several  synods.     The  oldest  of  them  all  is  ffius  with  the    Cemfession  of  Sins,     followed  by 

tile  Seminary  of  the  General  Synod  founded  in  the     Declaration  of  Grace,     thus  corresponding 

1836  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.     The  degree  of  B.A.  is  with  the  Confession  and  Absolution  with  which 

required  in  candidates  for  matriculation,  and  the  morning  and  evening  prayer  begins  in  the  Ang- 

teaching  staff  comprises   five  professors,   exdu-  lican    Book   of   Common    Prayer.    Then   comes, 

sive  of  lecturers.     The   Seminary  of   the  Joint  an     Introit  with   the  Gloria  Patria,     or  ascrip- 

Synod  of  Ohio  was  opened  in  connection  with  tion  of  glory  to  the  three  Persons  of  the  Trin- 

Ihe  Capital  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1830,  '^y-     Next    is     the    "lesser    litany"    or    Kyrie, 

its  students  have  all  completed  a  college  course  followed  by  the  "Gloria  in  Excelsis,"  the  great 

before  entering,  and  with  regard  to  teaching  it  liturgic   hymns   of   both    Eastern   and    Western 

is   one  of  the   most  conservative   institutions   in  Christianity.     Then    comes    the    Salutation    and 

the  Lutheran  body.     The  Theological   Seminary  Response.      The    Collect      for   the    day   ushers 

of  the  United  Synod  of  the  South  was  originally  in  the  reading  of  the  Epistle,  a  selection  front 

established  by  the  Synod  of  South   Carolina  at'  the  writings  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Gospel  — 

Lexington,   S.   C.     It  is  at  present  permanently  a  passage   from  one   of  the   Evangelists.     Very 

settled  at   Mount   Pleasant,   near  Charleston,  S.  fittingly    the    Creed,    known    as    the    Apostles* 

C,  with  a  staff  of  four  professors.  Creed,     follows    the    Gospel,    after    which    the- 

The    remaining    more     important    Lutheran  principal    Hymn   of   the    service    is   sung.     The- 

Theological   Schools   are   Wittenberg   Seminary,  Lutheran   Church  is  remarkably  rich  in  hymns^ 

founded  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  in  1842,  under  the  and  the  old  airs  of  the  German  musicians  are 

auspices  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church;  often    reproduced,    while    in    English -speaking 

Concordia   Seminary,   Saint   Louis,   Mo.,   estab-  Lutheran  Churches  the  great  German  hymns  of 

lished  originally  at  Altenberg  in  the  same'  State  Luther.  Rinkart  and  others  are  sung  in  an  Eng- 

1839,   and  presided  over   for  some   30  years  by  lish   version.     To  the   singing  of   a  hymn   suc- 

the  Rev.   Carl  F.  W.  Walther.     It  has  six  pro-  ceeds  the  Sermon.     The  alms  of  the  people  are 

lessors  and  more  students  than  any  other  Lu-  then   collected,   and   after   the      Offertory      the 

theran  seminary  in  the  United  States.    The  Prac-  General   Prayer   is   said,   the   Holy   Communion 

tical  Seminary  of  the  Missouri  Synod  was  origi-  follows.    Besides  the  above  described  office  the 

nally  a  department  of  the  Saint  Louis   Sem-  Common    Service  has    offices   for    Matins  aud 

inary,  but  in  187S  an  independent  faculty  of  five  Vespers. 

professors  was  leathered  together  and  buildings  Consult:  Wolf,  "The  Lutherans  in  America' 
provided  at  Springfield,  III.,  where  it  boasts  an  (1889)  ;  Graebner,  "Geschichte  der  Lutherischen 
attendance  of  above  100  students.  The  Sem-  Kirche  in  America'  (1891);  Jacobs,  'A  His- 
inary  jointly  controlled  by  the  Synods  of  New  lory  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the 
York  and  Pennsylvania  was  established  at  United  Stales'  (1893);  Jacobi.  'Lutheran  En- 
Mount  Ai[7<  Thilailelphia.  in  1864.    The  Augns-  cyclopedia*  (1899). 
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Lutheraniam.  The  first  of  the  95  theses  revelations,  not  by  following  the  tradidons  of 
which  Dr.  Mariin  Luther  affxed  to  the  door  of  the  Church  or  the  d^initions  or  decrees  of  its 
(he  castle- church  of  Wittenberg  on  31  Oct  151?,  representatives,  are  we  disciples  of  Christ,  hut 
read  as  follows:  *Our  Lord  and  Master,  Jesus  by  searching  the  Scriptures  which  were  written 
Christ,  saying.  Repent  ye,  would  have  the  whole  aforetime  tor  our  learning.  What  is  clearly 
life  of  believers  to  be  repentance?  This  aca-  taught  in  Scripture,  that  and  that  only  is  Chris- 
demic  act  has  been  generally  looked  upon  as  tian  doctrine.  That  the  Bible  is  the  only  and 
the  inaugural  act  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation,  suflicient  source  of  Christian  doctrine  is  the 
so  much  so,  that  31  October  is  to  this  day  cele-  formal  principle  of  Lutheranism. 
brated  by  Lutherans  in  all  lands  as  the  Festival  The  material  principle  of  Lutheranism,  the 
of  the  Reformation.  And  the  thesis  quoted  cardinal  doctrine,  around  which  all  other  doc- 
above  is  perhaps  the  most  concise  exhibition  of  trines  radiate,  because  it  is  the  central  doctrine 
Lutheranism  extant.  The  thesis  is,  as  a  whole  of  Scripture,  is  also  indicated  in  the  thesis. 
and  in  all  its  parts,  a  positive  doctrinal  state-  Luther  there  describes  the  subjects  and  disciples 
tncnt.  Doctrine,  positive  doctrine,  is,  and  was  of  their  Lord  and  Master  Christ  as  believers. 
from  the  beginning,  of  first  importance,  the  According  to  the  Lutheran  concept  of  Christian- 
groundwork —  the  very  life  —  of  Lutheranism.  ity  and  the  Christian  church  it  is  faith  that  con- 
The  first  and  foremost  task  of  the  Lutheran  stitutes  a  Christian  and  a  member  of  the  church 
Church  is  the  promulgation  and  maintenance  of  of  Christ,  which  is  simply  the  whole  number  of 
sound  doctrine.  Preaching,  in  the  Lutheran  all  believers.  Christianity,  as  distinguished 
Church,  is  not  primarily  exhortation  but  teach-  from  all  other  religions,  is  that  religion  accord- 
ing, and  doctrinal  preaching  is  considered  the  ing  to  which  salvation  is  not  by  works  of 
chief  element  of  Lutheran  public  worship.  Even  righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but  by  what 
the  better  part  of  Lutheran  hs-mnology  is  pre-  God  has   done  in  Christ,   reconciling  the  world 

Eonderatingly  doctrinal.  The  great  bulk  of  unto  himself.  And  faith  is  simply  the  accept- 
ulher's  voluminous  writings  is  doctrinal,  and  ance  o£  this  reconciliation.  Not  as  a  work  of 
no  other  church  has  so  extensive  a  doc-  obedience,  with  any  merit  of  its  own,  but  only 
trinal  literature  as  the  Lutheran  Church.  Even  as  the_  acceptance  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  &iith 
its  controversial  theology  partakes  of  this  char-  is  saving  faith.  It  is  justifying  faith  inasmuch 
acter.  It  is  true,  the  Lutheran  Church  in  all  its  as,  in  view  and  consideration  of  the  merits  of 
best  periods  was  eminently  an  ecclesia  mililans;  Christ  accepted  by  faith,  God  in  his  judgment 
but  the  subjects  at  issue  were  again  doctrinal,  pronounces  the  believer  righteous.  And  this 
Perhaps  the  most  masterful  polemical  work  in  doctrine,  that  God  justifies  the  sinner  by  His 
Lutheran,  if  not  in  all  Protestant  theology,  grace,  for  Christ's  sake,  through  faith,  is  the 
Chemnitz'  'Examen  Concilii  Tridentini,'  is  also  material  principle  of  Lutheranism,  the  cardinal 
one  of  the  richest  storehouses  of  doctrinal  the-  doctrine  of  Lutheran  theology.  This  doctrine 
ology.  is  looked  upon  by  the  Lutheran  Church  as  doc- 
Btit  doctrine  is  knowledge  communicated,  trina  stantis  et  cadentis  eccleiia,  the  doctrine 
Teaching  presupposes  or  implies  a  master  and  with  which  the  Churdi  stands  and  falls, 
a  disciple  or  number  of  disciples.  And  of  the  On  the  other  hand,  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
master  Luther  says  in  his  thesis:  'Our  Lord  tion,  while  the  central  and  ruling  doctrine,  is  not 
and  Master  Jesus  Christ."  No  councils  nor  the  only  doctrine  of  Lutheranism.  According 
synods,  no  traditions  of  the  Church,  no  Fathers,  to  our  thesis,  Christ  would  have  the  whole  life 
early  or  late,  not  Luther  himself,  not  any  of  of  believers  to  be  repentance.  This,  too,  is  a 
these,  nor  all  of  these  together,  must  be  doctrinal  statement.  Repentance,  ;wrdma,  is 
acknowledged  as  empowered  to  establish  arti-  a  change  of  heart  and  mind  in  man.  In  his 
cles  of  doctrine  which  every  disciple  is  bound  natural  fallen  stale  man  is  wholly  evil,  spiritu- 
to  accept.  Bound  to  accept.  For  the  Master  ually  dead  in  sin,  unable  to  will  or  to  do  that 
is  also  the  Lord.  He  comes  with  authority;  his  which  is  spiritually  good.  He  cannot,  there- 
teaching  is  not  human  but  divine.  Christian  fore,  work  his  own  restoration,  nor  contribute 
doctrine  is  not  a  product  of  evolution,  nor  of  thereto.  But  God,  prompted  by  His  universal 
human  ."ipeculation,  nor  of  self- consciousness  of  grace,  and  because  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  the 
the  church,  but  the  truth  of  God  set  forth  by  redeemer  of  all  mankind,  through  the  gospel,  the 
the  Fountain  of  divine  truth,  who  has  said,  *I  ever  efficacious  and  never  irresistible  means  of 
am  the  Truth."  He  is  the  one  and  only  authori-  grace,  (juickens  the  sinner  into  spiritual  life, 
tative  teacher  in  the  church.  There  is  no  such  translating  him,  by  the  bestowal  of  faith,  from 
thing  as  an  evolution  or  perfectibility  of  Chris-  a  state  of  wrath  and  enmity  against  God  into  a 
tian  doctrine.  Here  the  ancient  atriipa,  *He  state  of  grace  and  communion  with  God,  This 
hath  said  it,'  is  in  its  place.  Here  man  has  no  is  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  conversion  or  re- 
attemative  but  either  to  accept  or  to  reject,  generation  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  terms.  In 
Here  to  add  or  to  modify  is  to  adulterate,  and  a  wider  sense,  in  which  repentance  also  stands 
to  take  away  or  to  yield  is  to  deny.  Such  is  the  in  our  thesis,  it  includes  tne  preservation  and 
Lutheran  concept  of  the  primary  source  of  Chris-  growth  of  spiritual  life  and  its  activity  in  works 
tian  doctrine.  of  the  spirit,  or  sanctification.  For  while  the 
But  the  means  also  whereby  such  communica-  Lutheran  Church  maintains  that  man's  salva- 
tion of  divine  knowledge  to  man  is  effected  is  tion  is  in  no  sense,  manner  or  measure,  his  own 
indicated  in  Luther's  thesis  when  he  says:  work,  but  wholly  and  solely  the  work  of  God, 
'Our  Lord  and  Master  Jesus  Christ,  saying,  and  hence  denies  the  necessity  of  good  works 
Repent  ye,'  Here  he  refers  to  an  express  die-  unto  salvation,  it  strenuously  asserts  that  good 
tum  of  Holy  Scripture,  Christ  and  the  Spirit  of  works  are  necessary  fruits  and  evidence  of  feith. 
"'           (aught    man    in    the    i6th    century    and  There  have  been  Syncretists,  within  the  pale 
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Lutheran  Church  and  others  were  only  two—  The  very  name  of  Lutherans  was  not  adopted bj 
the  doctrines  of  predestination  and  of  the  Lord's  the  free  choice  of  those  who  bore  it,  but  was 
siOTer.  But  by  these  assertions  Syncretism  ex-  solemnly  inflicted  upon  them  in  a  Bull  published 
hibits  itself  as  thoroughly  un-Lutheran  in  letter  by  Pope  Leo  X.  3  Jan.  1521.  By  this  Bull 
and  spirit  These  differences  are  indeed,  while  Luther  and  his  adherents  were  excommunicated 
they  stand,  insurmountable  barriers  between  the  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  when 
conflicting  theologies.  But  the  chasm  which  Luther  had  refused  to  recant  at  the  Diet  at 
teparates  them  is  far  deeper  and  wider,  a  dif-  Worms,  he  and  the  Lutherans  were  also  poltti- 
ferencc  of  the  *ery  fundamental  principles  which  cally  outlawed  by  an  imperial  edict,  which  ex- 
affects  a  multitude  of  particular  doctrmes.  The  posed  them  to  persecution  and  the  death  of  con- 
formal  principle  of  Lutheranisra  is,  as  wc  have  finned  heretics.  The  execution  of  this  edict 
seen,  that  of  the  exclusive  authority  and  absolute  was  suspended  in  Germany  because  of  the  great 
sufficiency  of  the  canonical  Scriptures  in  matters  headway  which  the  Lutheran  movement  had  by 
of  faith.  The  material  princble  of  Lutheranism  this  time  made,  and  for  various  political  rea- 
ls the  scriptural  doctrine  of^  iustification.  Lu-  sons,  which  bound  the  emperor's  hands,  and  at 
theranism  holds  that  Christ,  the  only  head  and  the  Diet  at  Spires,  in  1521^  the  German  princes 
foundation  of  the  church,  vested  all  the  rights  and  representatives  formally  agreed  that  every- 
and  powers  of  the  church,  the  keys  of  heaven,  one  should  so  conduct  himself  toward  the  edict 
the  power  of  remitting  and  retaining  sins  in  his  of  Worms  as  he  would  deem  himself  able  to 
name  as  his  agent,  the  government  and  discipline  answer  before  God  and  His  Imperial  Majesty. 
of  the  church,  in  the  local  congregation  of  be-  Luther,  who  had  for  a  time  been  concealed 
lievers.  Lutheranism  maintains  that  Christ,  the  by  the  elector  in  Wartburg  castle,  had  made 
only  mediator  between  God  and  man,  has  insti-  good  use  of  his  enforced  rest  by  translating  the 
tuted  an  office  in  the  church,  the  ministty  of  New  Testament  Into  German  and  issuing  the  first 
the  word,  for  the  public  administration  of  the  installments  of  his  Church  Fostil,  a  collection 
means  of  grace,  that  this  office  is  conferred  on  of  sermons,  from  which  hundreds  of  ministers 
its  incumbent,  by  Christ's  authority  through  the  learned  how  to  preach  to  the  people.  After  his 
call  of  the  congregation,  and  has  no  power  but  return  and  during  the  subsequent  years  the 
the  power  of  the  word  as  set  forth  in  the  Scrip-  Lutheran  Church  in  Saxony  was  organized  along 
tures,  all  ministers  being  equal  in  rank  among  conservative  lines.  Luther  provided  the  con- 
themselves.  Lutheranism  looks  upon  the  Lord's  gregations  with  forms  of  worship  and  collections 
Supper  as  a  means  of  grace,  whereby  Christ,  by  of  hymns  for  public  service,  catechisms  for  the 
virtue  of  his  words  of  institution  pronounced  in  instruction  of  young  and  old  and  an  extensive  n- 
the  night  in  which  he  was  betrayal,  gives  to  all  ligious  literature.  A  system  of  schools  of  vari- 
eommunicants  his  body  and  blood,  really  present  ous  grades  was  established  throughout  the  land 
not  by  t  ran  substantial  ion,  nor  by  consubstantia-  and  an  able  ministry  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
tion  or  the  formation  of  a  new  substance,  but  by  versily.  The  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  was 
sacramental  union,  to  be  eaten  and  drunk  in,  completed  in  the  course  of  years.  At  a  second 
with,  and  under  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine.  Diet  at  Spires,  in  1529,  a  majority  made  an 
for  an  assurance  of  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins,  effort  to  stay  the  prepress  of  Lutheranism  in 
procured  by  his  sacrifice  on  Calvary,  Germany,   and    in    spite   of   the   protest   of  the 

Lutheranism  also  holds  and  teaches  a  doctrine  Lutheran  members,  from  which  they  were  called 
of  predestination,  not,  however,  a  decree  of  Protestants,  these  efforts  were  continued  at  the 
damnation,  but  only  an  election  and  predestina-  Diet  at  Augsburg,  in  1530.  Here,  however,  the 
tion  of  the  children  of  God  to  eternal  salvation  Lutheran  princes  and  cities  succeeded  in  pre- 
by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  is  the  redeemer  senting  to  the  emperor  and  Diet  and  thus  pub- 
not  only  of  the  elect,  but  of  all  mankind,  and  l^  lishing  to  the  world,  a  statement  of  their  faith 
whom  tiie  decree  of  election  is  determined  as  by  and  doctrine,  the  Augsburg  Confession,  which, 
its  meritorious  cause,  and  not  as  an  accessory  in  the  course  of  time,  was  adopted  as  its  funda- 
means  of  execution.  Thus,  likewise,  the  gospel  menta!  creed  by  the  Lutheran  Church  the  world 
and  the  sacraments,  according  to  the  Lutheran  over.  (See  Diet.)  In  the  same  year  an  apol- 
concept,  are  the  ordained  means,  whereby  the  ogy  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  was  framed 
same  universal  grace,  according  to  which  God  and  published,  which  also  gained  symbolical 
earnestly  desires  the  salvation  of  all  men,  and,  standmg.  Although  the  transactions  of  the  Diet 
by  the  power  of  his  Spirit  in  all  cases  effka-  of  Augsburg  resulted  in  another  proscription  of 
ciously,  but  in  no  case  irresistibly,  exerted  Lutheranism '  and  the  inauguration  of  measures 
through  such  means  of  grace,  calls,  converts  or  for  its  extermination,  the  political  conditions  of 
regenerates,  sanctifies  and  preserves  to  eternal  the  Empire  continued  to  be  such  that  the  em- 
life  all  those  who  do  not  wilfully  and  obstinately  peror  and  his  party  could  not  venture  to  proceed 
resist  the  saving  grace  of  Goti.  against  the   dissenters,   and  while   Luther   lived 

Having  thus  briefly  portrayed  the  nature  and  the  progress  and  spread  of  Lutheranism  con- 
principles  of  Lutheranism,  we  proceed  to  a  sum-  tinued,  not  only  in  Germany,  but  throughout 
tnary  sketch  of  its  rise  and  progress  and  its  Europe.  Even  when,  after  Luther's  death, 
spread  in  the  era  of  the  Reformation.  Charles  V.  marched  his  armies  against  his  Lu- 

The  cradle  of  Lutheranism  was  'Saxony  in  theran  subjects  and  by  fraud  and  force  led  away 
Germany.  Here,  at  Wittenberg,  the  great  Re-  into  captivity  the  two  foremost  of  the  German 
former  taught  and  preached  and  wrote  under  tiie  Lutheran  princes  and  began  the  work  of  stamp- 
protection  _  of  the  Elector  Frederick  the  Wise,  ing  out  Lutheranism,  these  reverses,  though 
and  band  in  hand  with  his  successors  John  and  causing  considerable  disturbance  also  within  the 
John  Frederick,  The  effects  of  his  95  theses  Lutheran  Church,  lasted  a  few  years  only.  The 
far  exceeded  the  expectations  of  their  author,  political  conditions  having  once  more  turned 
When  Luther  published  this  manifesto,  he  had  in  favor  of  the  suppressed  party,  the  Lutherans, 
DO  thought  of  the  establishment  of  a  new  church,  in  1553,  by  the  Treaty  of  Passau,  secured  ti 
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rary  recc«nitiop  as  a  church  of  lawful  standing  and  by  1548  the  Polish  Church  was  preponilci- 

in   Germany.    This   recognition   was   made   per-  atingly  Lutheran, 

manent  by  the  Peace  of  Augsburg,  in  1555.    This  In  the  Baltic  territories,  Riga,  Dorpat.  and 

settlement   included   the   Lutherans   only   of   all  Reval   were  Lutheran   in   1523,  and  within   two 

those  who  dissented  from  the  Roman  Catholic  decades    the    Reformation    ^read    throughout 

Church,  Zwinglians,  Calvinists.  Anabaptists,  and  these  whole  regions. 

others,   being  excluded.     It   was   thus  menacing  In   Hungary  the   doctrines  ol  the   Reforma- 

the   religious  as  well  as  the  political   status   of  lion   were  pi;omul gated  by   men   who   had  been 

Lulheranism,  when  men  of  influence  in  Saxony,  Luther;s  students  at  Wittenberg.    In   1549  five 

the    Cryptocalvinists,    by   clandestine   operations  free    cities    adopted    the    Augsburg    Confession, 

endeavored  to  change  the  Lutheran   Church  of  and    under    tlie    influence    of    the    Reformation 

Saxony  into  a  Calvinistic  establishment.    At  the  numerous  elementary  and  advanced  schools  were 

same  lime  a  number  of  doctrinal  controversies  9P^«<^d    ■"   ='"«    ^fK^    villages    throughout    all 

threatened  to  vitiate  the  orthodox  character  of  JJ^T"^'.  ^*^.«^'?^"'^  *\°  T'tU"'^  home,  from 

the   church  of  the   Augsburg  Confession,   until,  ^he  fair  at  _Leipsic  brought  Luther  s  doctrine  to 

by  the  united  labors  of  Lutheran  theologians  and  T/ansyh'ania,  and  others  who  had  been  stt^dents 

pJincea,  sound  in  doctrine  and  deeply  concerned  "  ^Vittenberg,  promotecT  its  spread     A  Luther- 

about  the  peace  of  the  church  and  the  purity  of  !",^^'^'  '?f^  pP'^'^l ''^  ^*Ti?°"'*^f;,  ^/T. 

its  doctrinrthe  last  of  the  great  Lutheran  Con-  ^^.  J"?"^"''''  ^^ 'f'^'5^?,     T?7Ti  fL  t^W 

fessions,    the   Formula   of   Concord,   closed   the  t't^^^TJi   ,^  ^t^Ll     ^T'^il^^^ 

series  of  Lutheran  standards    all  of  which    the  ^^^^^A^J^n"  throV"   cSy 'sVc^Jlf  wTre 

Augsburg  Cot  tession.  Its  Apology,  the  Smalcald  established,    and    even    in    the    village    schools 

Articles     Luther  a    La^    Catechism,    Luther's  Latm  and  Greek  were  taught.    With  the  schools 

Small  Catechism   the  Formula  of  Concord,  to-  i^,^,;^  for  the  people  wire  connected,  and  en- 

^•"T,  '^J^  ■^]!"^  '"""^''.'  ^"""f '^^^  ^'^<^<*5  dowments    were   provided    for  the    support  of 

of    all    Chnstendoni,    constitute    ihe    body    of  ^^„  ^^o  were  willing  to  study  at  Ger- 

Lutheran  Symbols,  known  as  the  Book  of  Con-  ^g„  universities 

""?.SV^*  .u  1.  t  ,u  T  ^-u  In  Bohemia  and  Moravia  a  large  part  of  the 
WJile  Germany  was  the  home  Of  the  Luther-  population  embraced  the  Lutheran  faith  during 
^9'^J  '^^  "^"^  2**"^"*,  \P«'''n?"=?'  Luther's  lifetime,  and  when,  after  the  Re- 
foothold  and  oecame  the  church  of  the  realm  m  former's  death,  the  emperor  made  war  against 
a  number  of  eMra-Oerman  countries  during  the  the  Lutherans  in  Germany,  the  Bohemian  Lu- 
ppjiod  ot  the  Reformation.        _  therans   refused  to  take  up  arms   against   their 

In    Sweden    Luthers   doctrme   was    dissem-  brethren  in  the  faith 

anted  as   early  as   1519  by  two  brothers,   Urs  !„  the  Netherlands,  also,  the  church  of  the 

and  Olav  Petersen,  who  had  studied  at  Witten-  Reformation      gained      headway,      principally 

berg.     Under  Gustavus  Vasa,  Lars  Petersen  was  through    the    reading    of    Luther's    works.     In 

made  professor  of  theology  at  the  University  of  Antwerp    a     great     Lutheran    movement    took 

Upsala,    and    Oiav    Petersen    was    the    leading  place,  brought  on  by  the  preaching  of   Flacius 

preacher   at   Stoddiolm.     The   Bible  was   trans-  and   Cyriacus   Spangenberg,   in    1565   and    1566. 

lated  into  Swedish  and  at  the  Diets  of  Westeras,  But   it   was   not   long  before   Lutheran   services 

1527-  at  Orebro.  1529,  and  at  Westeras,  1544,  the  were  prohibited.    The  Dutch  Reformed  Church 

organization   of  the   Swedish   Lutheran   Church  „as  organized  in  1568  and  1571  and  proclaimed 

as  a  national  church  with  an  episcopal  form  of  the   church    of  the   realm    in    1583.    With   the 

government  was  effected,  Spaniards   in   possession   of   Antwerp,    in    1585, 

The    first    Lutheran   preachers    in    Denmark  the    Lutherans   scattered    and    founded    congre- 

were   Peter   Lille  and   Hans   Tausen.     The  or-  galions    in    Frankfort,    Hamburg,    Amsterdam, 

ganizer  of  the  Danish  Lutheran  Church  was  John  Leyden,  and  other  cities.     Even  tfiere  they  had 

Bugenhagen,  pastor  of  Wittenberg,  who  came  to  no  rest.     In  Amsterdam  they  were  antagonized 

Dentnark  in  i337  and  prepared  the  new  Consti-  and    Lutheran    services    were   again  prohibited. 

tution,  which  was  adopted  at  Odense  in   iS39-  Still,  the  Lutheran  congregations  continued  to 

Soon    after    Norway    and    Iceland    were    also  enjoy  a  rapid  and  steady  growth;  so  much   so 

Luthcranized,    and    thus    the    Lutheran    Church  that  a  scarcity  of  ministers  began  to  make  itself 

was  permanently  established   without  bloodshed  painfully  felL     ITie   Lutherans   in   Holland   had 

throughout  all  the  Scandinavian  countries.  made  the  great  mistake  of  neglecting  the  estab- 

In  Prussia  the  Lutheran  Church  was  planted  lishing  of  schools  and  colleges  for  the  education 

and  made  the  church  of  this  ancient  territory  of  of  ministers,   and  this  eventually  brought  about 

the    German    knights    under    John    George    of  their  decadence;  for  the  importation  of  preach- 

Polcnz,  bishop  of  Samland.     The   new   Agenda  ers  from  foreign  countries  was  accompanied  by 

and  Church-Order  was   introduced  in  1525  and  the   introduction  of  unionistic,   syneretistic  doc- 

1536,    and    the    new    Lutheran    University    of  trines  and  practices. 

Konigsberg    was    a    colony    of   Wittenberg,    of  France  is  another  country  in  which  Luther's 

which   Sabinus,    Melanchthon's  son-in-law,   was  writings   were   widely  circulated  and  had  great 

the  first   rector.  influence  in  the  church.     A  Lutheran  congrega- 

In  Silesia  Luther's  doctrine  was  preached  as  tion   was  organized  at   Maux.     Faber  Stapiilen- 

early    as    1518.    John    Hess    was    called    as    a  sis,   Briconnier,  Jean   and   Pierre  J-ec!erc  were 

Lutheran  minister  by  the  city  council  of  Brea-  some  of   the  most    noted   preachers.     Letcvre 

lau,  translated    the     Bible    into    French.     A    sound 

In  Poland  Luther's  writings  were  prohibited.  Lutheran    movement   promised   a   bright   future 

But  in  isai  the  B'hle  was  translated  into  Polish,  for  Lutheranism.   but   the   influence   of  Geneva. 

Jacob  Knade  preached  at  Danzig.     From   Dan-  the   stronghold   of  the   Reformed   Church,   was 

zig  Lutheranism  spread  to  Elbing  and  Thorn,  very  strong  in  France,  and  through  thi»  influence 
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the  Latberan  movement  in  France  was  directed  LQtsow,   Karl  von,   German  tustorian  o{ 

into  other  cbannels,  art :  b.  Gottingen  U5  Dec.  1832 ;  d.  1897.    He  as* 

In  Encland  Luther's  books  were  read  as  early  sisted  Lubke  (q.v.)  in  editing  'Denkmaler  der 

as  1519.  especially  at  the  universities,  where  they  Kunst'    and   in    1867   became   prgfessor   of   the 

were  of  vast  influence.     Great  efforts  were  made  Pol^technicum,  Munich.     He  publishEd  'Munich 

to   auppfess    these   books,    and    they   were   pro-  Antiques'    {7   vols.,    1861-9)  ;    'Masterpieces   of 

scribed  very  early,  but  this  only  had  the  effect  Ecclesiastical     Architecture'      (1862)  ;     'Monu- 

that    they    were    now    read    more    than    ever,  ments    of    Art,*    with    Liibke    (6th   ed.    1893) ; 

Thomas  Cranmer  embraced  the  Lutheran  faith,  'History  of  German  Copperplate  and  Wood  En- 

and,  though  in  many  ways  inconsistent,  he  re-  graving'  (1891).    He  was  the  founder,  in  1866, 

mained  a  Lutheran  in  doctrine  until  the  year  of    the    'Zeitschrift    fur   bildende    Kunst'    and 

1348.    A  collection  of  Lutheran  hymns  was  pub-  edited  it  till  bis  death. 

Jislied,  being  translations  of  German  hymns,  Lureme,  lu-vera',  Minn  ,  village  county- 
most  of  them  Luther's.  In  1536  the  Augsbnrg  seat  of  Rock  County;  on  the  Rock  River,  and  mi 
Confession  was  prmted  in  an  exquisite  transla-  the  Chicago,  SL  P.,  M.  &  O.  and  the  Chicago, 
tion  by  Taverner.  In  Sarcerius'  'Common-  R.  I.  &  p.  R.R.'s;  about  200  miles  southwest 
places,'  a  Lutheran  handbook  of  Dogmatic  The-  of  Saint  Paul,  and  30  miles  northeast  of  Sioux 
ology  was  given  the  English  people.  Cranmer,  Falls,  S.  Dak.  Luveme  is  situated  in  an  agri- 
m  the  same  year,  at  the  close  of  which  he  aban-  cultural  region  in  which  are  granite  quarries 
doned  Lutheramsm,  wrote  an  extensive  explana-  and  fire-clay  deposits.  The  chief  industrial  es- 
tion  of  Luther  s  Small  Catechism,  in  which  the  tablishmenls  are  flour-mills,  grain  elevators, 
first  English  translation  of  Luther's  Small  Cate-  brick  and  lumber  yards,  and  creameries.  Large 
chism  by  Cranmer's  hand  was  embodied.  The  nurseries  are  in  the  vicinity.  The  trade  is  prin- 
death  of  Henry  VIII.,  whose  political  ambition  cipally  in  flour,  granite,  grain,  live-stock,  nursery 
had  been  to  make  himself  the  head  of  the  products  and  dairy  products.  Pop.  (1910) 
Lutheran  League  of  the  continent,  the  persona]  2,540. 

acquaintance  of  many  English  and  Scotch  Liwembourg,  Francoii  Henri  dc  Mont- 
refugees  with  Calvin  at  Geneva  and  the  impos-  morency-BouteviUe,  fran-swa  oii-re  dc  moil- 
ing work  there  being  reared,  and  other  reasons  ^o  rfiii  se  boo-te-vel  I iik -son-boor,  Duke  or, 
contributed  to  the  ascendency  of  Calvinism  m  marshal  of  France :  h.  Paris  8  Ian.  1628 ;  d.  Ver- 
England  and  A^otland,  and  the  Lutheran  move-  saUles,  4  Jan.  1695.  He  served  when  young  un- 
ment  became  virtually  eittmet  about  the  middle  jg^  the  Prince  of  Conde;  in  1662  was  made  a 
of  the  century.    ,                     .  duke  and  peer  of  France,  and  in  1667  lieutenant- 

For  Lutheramsm  in  America  see  Lutheran  general.    In  1673  he  commanded  during  the  in- 

Church  in   America    The.  vasion  of  Holland;  and  having  gained  the  battle 

n     ,  AV"^"?^   Lawrence   Graebneb,  of    Senef    in    1674,    was    created    a   marshal    of 

Professor  of  7  keotogy,  Concordia  Seminary,  St.  France.     In  the  war  of  France  against  England, 

Louts,  Mo.  Holland,  Spain,  and  Germany  he  won  the  three 

Lutiier'a  Hymn,  a  name  given  to  a  cele-  great   battles   of    Fleurus    (1690),    Steenkerken 

brated  German  hymn  composed  by  Luther  about  (1692).  and  Neerwmden  {1693J. 
1521.    It  was  entitled  "Ein'  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Luxemboorg    (Iflk'sSm-berg,    Fr.    liik-sofi- 

Gott.*  boor)     Palace,    a    structure    famous    for    its 

LUtsen,  liit'sSn,   Germany,  amall  town   of  architecture,   art   gallery   and   gardens;   sitnaWd 

Prussian  Saxony,  nine  miles  southwest  of  Leip-  m  Paris,  in  the  Rue  de  Vaugtrard    It  was  he- 

sic.      h   derives   all    its   imerest    from   the   two  Km  in  1616  and  completed  in  1620;  was  altered 

battles   fought   in   its   neighborhood.      The  first  m  iTQo,  and  was  much  enlarged  m  1836.    At  this 

belongs  to  the  Thirty  Years'  war.  being  fought  latter  date  a  magnificent  semicircular  hall   was 

on    16   Nov.    1632,   between   the   Swedes    under  built  for  the  session  of  the  House  of  Peers,  and 

Gustavus  Adolphua,   and  the  imperialists   under  later    for    the  ^Senate.      The    Senate    hall    was 

Wallenstein.      The    Swedish    monarch,    having  bamed  in  i85g,  but  was  soon  after  rebuilt.    The 

ioioed  his  forces  with  those  of  Bernard,  Duke  name  of  the  palace  is  derived  from  the  Duke  of 

of    Saxe-Weimar,    attacked    the    enemy     in    a  Pmey-LuxEmbourg.   whose  mansion  once   stood 

strongly  imrencbed  position.   The  issue  was  long  on  the  same  site.    From  1870  to  1879,  the  palace 

doubtful,    but    the    Swedes    finally    triumphed,  was  occupied  hy  the  Prefecture  of  the  Seine  and 

though  Gustavus  fell  in  the  action.    The  place  of  the   Paris  municipal  council.     Since  1879  it  has 

his  death  is  marked  by  a  square  block  of  gran-  been  again  occupied  by  the  Senate.     It  contains 

ite,    called    the     Schwedenstein     (tlie     Swedes'  a  splendid  museum  of  modem  art,  the  most  im- 

stone).     The  second  battle  was   fought  2  May  portant   contemporary   collection   in   the    world 

1813.  somewhat  farther  south,  at  Gross-Go rschen.  The  gardens  are  of  the  Renaissance  order  and 

It  was   the  first  important  conflict  between   the  the  most  noted  in  France. 

allied    Russian    and    Prussian    armies    and    the  Luxemburg  (Fr.  liik-son-boor,  Ger.  look'- 

French   under   Napoleon   in   that   decisive   cam-  sem-boorg),    Grand-duchy    ot    northwestern 

paign.      The    French    numbered    115,000,    while  Europe,    an   independent   state,   bounded   north, 

the  allies  had  only  701000.     Napoleon  maintained  east    and    south    by     Germany,     southwest     by 

his  position,   though   at   a   loss   of    12,000  men.  France,  and  west  by  Belgium;   greatest  length, 

against  10,000  of  the  allies  killed  and  wounded,  north   to   south,   55   miles ;   greatest  breadth,  34 

The  allies  retreated  in  good  order.     Pop.  about  niiles;  area,  tjgS  square  miles.     It  forms  part  of 

SflOO-  the  plateau  of  the  Ardennes,  and  has  a  rugged 

UUxovr,  lot'so,  F.,  Coumt  Austrian  author,  and  mountainous  surface,  covered  in  many  parts 

He  has   been   chamberlain   ot   the   Emperor   of  with  heaths  and  morasses,  though  in  general  well 

Austria  from  1881.    He  has  published   'History  wooded.      Its   drainane   belongs  almost   entirely 

of  Bohemian  Literature'    (t»») ;  'Prague,'  in  to  the  basin  of  the  Moselle.    Agriculture  is  Iim- 

'Medicval  Towns'  Mfies  (1901) ;  etc.  jted  in  extent  by  the  nature  of  the  aurfac*.  but 
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LUXEHBUHG— LUZON 

)f  cattle,  sheep,  prived  of  hia  i      

,    _   .      .  „      I  high   repute  for  ever,  restored  to  him  in  1802  with  a 

light  cavalry.  Considerable  quantities  of  iron  salatV,  Upon  being  suspended  from  hia  profes- 
are  smelted  from  the  ore  of  the  duchy.  The  sional  functions  he  received  a  letter  from  Wash- 
inhabitants  are  mostly  of  German  origin,  but  ington,  expressing  sympathy  in  his  behalf,  and 
French  is  the  language  of  the  educated  classes  encouraging  him  to  hope  for  justice.  His  *Lec- 
and  of  business.  The  people  are  for  the  most  tiones  Attics,*  a  defense  of  Socrates,  was  pub- 
part    Roman    Catholics.     Fop.    (1900}    236,543.  lished  in  iScg. 

Luxemburg,  in  early  times  formed  a  part  of  Luzenberg,  loo'ien-bcrg,  Ctwrles  Aloy- 
Gerrnany,  In  I3S4  't  wa_8  erected  into  a  duchy  ^ub,  American  physician:  b.  Verona,  Italy, 
byOiarksIV.  In  184  it  was  converted  into  a  igo^.  j.  1858.  Leaving  Italy  for  the  United 
^and-duchy  under  the  king  of  Holland,  states  in  his  14th  year,  he  subsequently  received 
Though  governed  by  the  Dutch  kings  as  grand-  g  medical  education  at  the  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
dukes  It  was  distinct  from  the  kingdom  of  Hoi-  j^  ^  ^f  Philadelphia.  He  removed  to  New  Or- 
jand;  and  on  the  dea  h  of  WiUem  III.  in  1890  i^„^  ;„  ,3  „here  he  made  a  reputation  for 
It  passed  over  to  Adolf,  Duke  of  Nassau.  U  is  brilliant  surgery  and  was  enabled  to  establish 
included  m  the  German  Customs  Umon,  and  tj,e  famous  New  Orleans  Medical  School.  He 
formerly  was  a  member  of  the  German  Conied-  visited  Paris  in  1832,  where  his  reputation  had 
eration.    Upital,  Luxembnrg.  preceded  him,  and  he  was  elected  corresponding 

Lnzemburg,  the  capital  of  the  grand-  member  of  the  Paris  Academy.  His  most  im- 
duchy  of  the  same  name,  situated  117  miles  portant  work  in  Louisiana  (where  he  took  up 
southeast  of  Brussels  and  34  miles  north  of  Metz.  his  residence  again  in  1834)  was  the  fotmding 
Its  natural  position  is  so  strong,  and  the  differ-  of  the  Society  of  Natural  History  (1830),  and 
cnt  powers  into  whose  hands  it  successively  fell  the  Louisiana  Medico-Chirurgic^  Society 
did  so  much  to  extend  and  improve  its  means  (1843),  by  which  science  has  been  much  fostered 
of  defense,  that  it  was  called  "the  northern  Gib-  and  promoted  in  the  South. 
ra!tar.»  From  1839  till  1866  it  was  garrisoned  for  Luzerne,  Iu-z4m.  N.  Y.,  village,  in  Warren 
the  Germanic  Confederation  by  Prussian  troops,  County ;  on  the  Hudson  River,  at  the  mouth  of 
but  in  accordance  with  the  Treaty  of  London  ,i,e  Sacondaga  River;  about  20  miles  north  of 
{1867)  the  fortifications  were  dismantled,  the  Sarat<«a  and  10  miles  southwest  of  Lake  George, 
Prussians  withdrew  their  troops,  and  the  reu-  Lake  f uzerne  is  in  the  vicinity.  The  village  is 
trality  of  the  duchy  was  guaranteed  by  the  great  situated  in  an  agricultural  and  lumbering  re- 
European  powers.  It  IS  divided  into  a  low  and  g[on,  and  its  chief  industries  are  connected  with 
a  high  town.  The  former  lies  along  the  banks  (he  manufacture  of  lumber  and  with  farm  prod- 
of  the  Alsette.  The  latter  stands  200  feet  high-  u^ts  A  bridge  crossing  the  Hudson  connects 
er,  on  a  plateau  with  precipices  on  three  sides.  Luzerne  with  Hadley,  a  station  on  a  branch  of 
the  surrounding  ravme  being  crossed  by  great  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  railroad.  The  cool 
Tiaducta.  The  town  is  we!l  bmlt;  contains  a  climate  in  this  region,  in  summer,  the  beautiful 
town-house,  government-house,  house  of  depu-  scenery,  and  the  opportunities  for  fishing  make 
ties,  old  cathedral  church,  AtheuKum,  Roman  jt  a  favorite  summer  resort.  Pop.  (rgio)  i.lSs. 
Catholic  seminary  for  priests,  grand-ducal  palace  t  „,,-,  i„„  ,r„'  re  i«->  .u-  ■\  tii.v 
{rebuilt  1893-^).  a  handsome  public  parCetc.  ■  ^^iww,  loo-i5n  (Sp  loo-thon  )  Ph.l.p- 
It  has  manufartures  of  machine!^,  leather  gloves.  P'"?t:Jj'«  northernmost  island  of  the  Philippine 
breweries,  dye-works,  etc.;  and  a  considerable  "?K?,?;J^"^  'out'i-southwest  of  Japan  and 
trade.  Lux<inburg  is  the  see  of  a  bishop;  and  soutti-southeast  of  China.  On  the  north  is  the 
daring  part  of  the  year  is  the  residence  of  the  5'='?i.f '"S^''  <=°""',f""K  *^«  ^""^^  Ocean  and 
leading  families  of  tfie  duchy.  Its  neighborhood  the  China  Sea;  on  the  south  are  the  San  Ber- 
abounds  with  fine  promenades  and  picturesque  ""<'"'°  Strait,  separating  it  from  Simar,  the 
fHfiiTH  ni  varinn.  tmHa  Channels  of  the  Visayan  Sea,  and  the  Tayabas 
features  of  vanous  kinds.  gulf,  dividing  it  from  Mindori. 

Luxor,  luk-sor  or  look  sor    Upper   Egypt,  topography   and   Physical  Geography.— The 

•  village  on  the  nght  bar^  ofthe  Nile,  occupy-  island  is  very  irregular  in  shape,  elongated  from 


ing  the   site  of  ancient   Thebes   and   contammg  north  to  south  and  southeast,  and  much  wider  at 

^Tcndid  ruins  of  that  historic  metropolis.     See  the  north  than  at  the  south.    It  narrows  at  iaL 

Tbebes.  14°  30'  where  the  bay  of  Manila  is,  and  much 

Lozmc,  Jean,   zhSfi   lii-zak,   Dutch   philolo-  more  at  lat   14°  between  Lam6n  Bay  and  Tay- 

gist  and  publicist:  b.  Leyden  1746;  d.  there  1807.  abas  Bay,  where  an  isthmus  unites  the  larger 

He  was  of  a  French  Protestant  family,  was  edu-  and   northwestern   part   of  the   island   with   the 

catcd  for  the  bar  at  The  Hague,  and  in  1772  be-  smaller   southeastern   part;    it  is   thus   divided 

came  one  of  the  editors  of  the  'Leyden  Gazette,'  into  three  territorial  divisions.  Northern  Luzon, 

a    journal    of    European    reputation,    controlled  Central     Luzon,     and     Southern     Luzon.      The 

since  1738  by  his  father  and  uncle.     For  several  length   of   Luzon   is   383   miles   from  the  north 

years  suDSequent  to  1775  he  was  its  sole  editor,  coast  to  Manila,  and  from  there  225  miles  south'* 

in  which  capacity  he  became  known  as  a  friend  east  to  Babulgun  Point;  at  its  widest  point  near 

or  correspondent  of  Washington,  Adams,  Jeffer-  the   centre  of   Northern   Luzon   it   is   138  miles 

son,  and  many  eminent  Europeans.    He  subse-  wide;  at  its  narrowest  point,  the  isthmus  in  lat 

quently  became  Greek  professor  at  the  Uniyer-  r4°,  8  miles  wide;   area,  43,07s  square  miles, 

sity  of  Leyden,  and  in  1795  published  an  ad-  with  dependent  islands  44.335  square  miles.    Th« 

dress    'De    Socrate    Give,'    dedicated   to    John  mountain   system   of   Luzon   consists  of  three 

Adams,  whose  son,  John  Quincy  Adams,  had  large  ranges,  the  nucleus  of  which  is  Caraballo 

studied  under  his  direction.    During  the  revola-  de    Baler    in    the    province    of    Neuva    Ecija. 

tionary  troubles  in  Holland  he  was  forbidden  to  The  Carabelloa  Ocddeutales  form  the  watershed 

lecture  on   Greek  history  to  his  classes;  and  of  Northern  Luzon,  and  extend  about  150  miles 

having  refused  to  obey  this  injunction,  was  de-  near  the  western  coast  and  panllcl  with  it;  tlie 
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LYALL— LYCEUM 


Sierra  Madre  range,  starting  at  Carabello  At 
Baler,  extends  northeast  to  Cape  Engano;  the 
Carab«Ho5  Sur,  starting  at  the  same  point,  ex- 
tends south  to  Banahao,  then  turns  to  the  south- 
east and  terminates  near  the  straits  of  San  Ber- 
nardino. This  range  has  several  important 
branches,  one  ending  on  the  south  side  of  the 
bay  of  Baler.     Amonz  the  more  important 


gle  mountains  the  following  may  he  mentioned: 
Data  (8,333  feet),  and  Burnay  (6,376  feet),  of 
the  Carabelloa  Occ i dental ea ;  Cana   (3,830  feet) 


of  Sierra  Madre ;  and  Bulusar  and  Mayon 
(7,566  feet)  of  the  southern  range.  The  three 
flast  mentioned  are  volcanos,  of  which  Mayon  is 
the   most  active.     Luzon   is    well   watered;   the 


;  other  large  rivers  traverse  this 
part  of  the  island,  and  there  are  numerous 
smaller  streams.  The  coast  is  irregular,  and 
there  are  numerous  bays  and  excellent  ports  and 
harbors,  especially  on  the  central  and  southern 

Comtnerce  and  Indtutries. — There  are  a 
number  of  fine  roads  in  Luzon,  which  centre  at 
Manila,  connecting  it  with  remote  points ;  there 
is  also  a  railroad  from  Manila  to  Dagupan,  In 
1903  three  other  railroad  lines  were  prcposed, 
one  from  Manila  to  Aparri,  following  the  Pam- 
panga,  Magat  and  Cagayan  rivers,  another  from 
Manila  to  Batangas,  skirting  the  west  shore  of 
the  Bay  Lagoon  between  Muntinlupa  and  Calam- 
ba,  and  a  third   from  D&gupan  to  Laoag.    All 


land  are  agriculture,  and  the  development  of 
the  products  into  the  advanced  forms  of  manu- 
facture ;  the  mechanical  industries  are  very 
largely  confined  to  Manila.  Luzon  is  also  rich 
in  forests,  having  all  the  woods  used  in  build- 
ing, as  well  as  the  gum-producing,  medicinal, 
and  dye  trees. 

Luzon  was  the  first  of  the  Philippine  islands 
to  come  under  the  control  of  the  United  States ; 
it  was  the  scene  of  the  earliest  military  opera- 
tions against  the  insurgents,  and  the  base  of 
operations  for  campaigns  of  occupation  of  the 
other  islands.  The  beginning  of  civil  govern- 
ment under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  was 
coincident  with  the  occupation  of  Luzon,  and 
the  island  is  now  the  seat  of  the  authority  of 
civil  government  as  well  as  of  military  domina- 
tion. Civil  government  has  been  established 
throughout  the  whole  island.  The  provinces 
into  which  Luzon  is  divided  are  as  follows: 


Abra. 


Lepanlo-Bontoe. 


Nut 


1     EdJB. 


(Norte  Nueva  Viiuri. 
Ptmpanga. 


lloco*  (Noite  UK.  amt.        UniAn. 
lubcla.  Zimbalci. 

See  Philippine  IsLAims,  and  the  names  of 
individual  provinces. 

Lyall,  Ii'al,  Sn  Alfred  Cmaya,  English 
author  and  civil  servant:  b.  1835.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton,  entered  the  Bengal  civil  service, 
and  was  governor  of  the  Northwest  Provinces, 
India,  1882-7.     He  has  published   'Verses  Writ- 


ten in  India*;  'British  Dominion  in  India*; 
'Asiatic  Studies' ;  -Life  of  Warren  Hastings.' 

Lyall,  Edna.     See  Bayly,  Asa  Ellek. 

Lyal],  James,  American  inventor:  b.  Auch- 
terarder,  Scotland,  13  Sept.  1836;  d.  New  York 
23  Aug.  1901.  He  was  brought  to  this  country 
as  a  child;  when  old  enough  worked  at  loom- 
making  in  his  father's  shop ;  was  a  soldier  of  the 
12th  New  York  infantry  during  the  early  part 
of  the  Civil  War;  and  afterward  became  a  man- 
ufacturer of  jute  and  cotton  goods  and  of  ma- 
chines. He  designed  corset-making  machinery 
and  produced  the  first  machine-made  corsets 
ever  manufactured.  He  also  invented  a  water- 
proof varnish,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  war 
knapsacks   and  haversacks   waterprooied  by  his 

¥-ocess  were  largely  used  in  the  Union  army. 
he  Lyall  positive -motion  loom,  for  weaving 
wide  fabrics,  was  invented  by  him  in  1863.  Va- 
rious other  inventions  of  his  are  much  em- 
ployed in  cotton  manufacture.  He  received 
many  medals  and  decorations,  including  the  gold 
medal  of  honor  from  the  American  Institute, 
bestowed  on  him  in  1869. 

Lycan'lhropy.    See  Were- Wolf. 

Lycaon,  Ii-ka'6n,  a  mythical  king  of  Ar- 
cadia, generally  represented  as  a  son  of  Pelasgus 
by  MelibtEa,  daughter  of  Oceanus,  and  described 
by  some  as  the  first  civjlizer  of  Arcadia,  by 
others  as  a  barbarian  who  defied  the  gods.  He 
became  by  several  wives  the  father  of  a  great 
number  of  sons,  so  notorious  for  arrogance  and 
impiety  that  Jupiter  resolved  to  punish  them. 
Appearing  to  them  at  their  dwelling  in  Arcadia 
disguised  as  a  poor  man,  they  invited  him  to  a 
repast,  at  which  was  served  up  the  flesh  of  a 
boy  whom  they  had  murdered.  The  god  reject- 
ing the  food,  transformed  Lycaon  and  all  his 
sons  save  one  into  wolves,  or  according  to  other 
accounts  destroyed  them  by  a  flash  of  lightning. 
The  flood  of  Deucalion  was  said  by  some  to 
have  been  a  consequence  of  the  crimes  of  the 
Lycaonid^ 

Lycaonia,  lik-a-o'nT-a,  Asia  Minor,  the 
name  of  an  ancient  division  which  was  bounded 
north,  east,  south,  southwest  and  west  to;  Gala- 
tia,  Cappadocia,  Cilida,  Isauria  and  Phrygia, 
and  is  now  included  in  the  Turkish  province  of 
Caramania.  Lycaon  i  a  is  first  mentioned  m 
Xenophon's  history  of  the  expedition  of  the 
younger  Cyrus  as  belonging  to  the  Persian  em- 
pire. After  its  conquest  by  Alexander  and  his 
death,  it  was  attached  to  the  kingdom  of  Syria, 
and  subsequently  came  into  the  possession  of 
Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  while  the  other 
part  was  ruled  by  native  chieftains.  In  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  1st  century  a.c.  it  was  conquered 
by  Amyntas,  king  of  Galatia,  with  which  coun- 
try it  passed  on  his  death  to  the  Romans  under 
Augustus,  being  annexed  to  the  province  of 
Cappadocia.  Tlie  inhabitants,  according  to  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  spoke  a  peculiar  dialect. 
They  were  warlike  and  skilled  in  archery.  The 
principal  town  was  Iconium,  now  Konieh, 

Lyceum,  li-se'fim,  an  academy  in  ancient 
Athens  in  which  Aristotle  explained  his  philos- 
ophy. In  modern  times  the  name  of  lyceum  has 
been  given  to  the  schools  intended  to  prepare 
young  inen  for  the  universities.  In  France  the 
term  is  applied  particularly  to  ao  intermediate 
classical  school.  In  the  United  States  the  term 
is  only  applied  to  the  lecture  plaform,  and  is 
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LYCH-GATE  —  LYCURGUS 

occasionally  used  as  a  title  for  a.  public  ball  or  Lycmw'dtiim,  the  principal  genus  of  club 

assembly  room.  mosses   (q.v.)i  containing  many  species  of  the 

Lych-gate.     See  Lich-gate.  northern  hemisphere,  of  which  several  belong  to 

_..,.,,.                       ,     ,            ,    ,  the  United  States.    They  are  low  creeping  ever- 

Lychms.lik  nis    a  genus  of  plants  of  the  „      ^^^^       ^    common    example    is    the 

pmk^  family   (Caryophylkcea)   comprising  many  ground-pine   (Z..   da^alum).  which  creeps  upon 

species  well  known  both  as  flowering  we^s  in  ,he  ground  in  heathy  tracts  with  long  branX 

wasic    places    throughout    the    northern    hemi-  ■      ^j^s.    L.  rubrum  is  a  violent  cathartic,  and 

spliere,  and  as  garden  ornaments.     They  have  a  h^g  been  used  successfully  in  Spanish  America 

five-toothed  naked  ca  yx,  five-clawed  peUls,  ten  j^   ^^ses   of  elephantiasis.    L.   ctrnJaluM   and   L. 

slamens,  and  five  styles,  with  flowers  generally  ^^^^^  excite  vomiting.   The  yeUow  powder  con- 

intermiMlcorymbs.Ra,ijged  Robin,  or  cuckoo-  tained  in  the  spore-cases  of  all  the  species  is 

flower  (L  Aos-cucuh).  a  fugitive  from  Europe,  ^^      inflammable,  and  is  employed  in  the  manu- 

is  now  ccmmon  m  damp  meadows  in  the  eastern  facture    of    firew<.rks,   and  in  the   flashing  of 

gart   of  ihe  United    Stales,  and  has  a  pretty  torches  or  production  of  mimic  lightnine  on  the 

flower  with, rose-colored  petals;  Whi  e  cammon  theatrical  stage.    It  is  also  employed  to  cover 

(L.   alba)    is   another   species   naturalized   from  pju^   ^^  ^^  („  prevent  them  being  acted  upon  by 

Lurope ;  as  also  are  the  red  campion  (LrfioiCfl),  moisture,  and   is  known  in   England   under  th- 

the  com-coekle  (q.v,),  and  some  others.    Many  ^^^^^  ^f  lycopode  or  vegetable  brimstone,  and  in 

foreign  species  are  cultivated  in  gardens,  ampiig  Germany  as  BliltmM  or  Hexrnmchl  (lighlnmB 

"''J  .<,^^^  ^f -""^'f  'ff"*"'*  '^  c/iaJcfdon>co)  meal  or  witches'  meal).    Many  of  the  species 

and  the  mullem-pink   (t.   coronana)      Two  or  a^e  prized  for  their  beauty,  and  are  cultivated  in 

hree  species  are  mdigenous  to  Labrador  and  hot-houses  or  fem-cascs,  where  they  thrive  well, 

the  Hudson  Bay  region.  .                    ,.,.,.       o      •.        t 

-      .      „  „^     .*,     ...  Lycnrgoi,    li-ker'gus,     Spartan     lawgiver; 

l^ycia,  lis  i-a,  Asia  Minor  an  ancient  man-  flourished  in  the  gth  century  rc,  according  to 

time  province,  hounded  by   Caria  on  the  west,  the  commonly  received  traditions.     He  was  the 

Pamphyha  on  the  east,  and  Pisidia  on  the  north,  youngest  son  of  the  Spartan  king  Eunomus.    His 

Its   fertility   and   populousness    are   attested    by  eldest  brother,  Polydeetes,  succeeded  his   father 

the  27  cities  mentioned  by  Pliny,  which  formed  jo   the   government,   but   died   soon   after.     His 

a  confederated  republic,  with  a  congress  which  „ife  proposed  to  Lycurgus  to  destroy  her  un-  , 

regulated   the  public   concerns,   and  a   presidem  bom   child   by   her   late   husband,    if   he    would 

called  the  Lyeiarch.    Lycia  was  colonized  by  the  share    the    throne    with    her.     When    she    gave 

Greeks  at  a  very  early  period,  and  its  historical  birth  to  a  son,  Charilaus.  Lycurgus  proclaimed 

inhabitants  were  Greeks^ though  with  a  miitture  him  king,  and  became  his  guardiaa     Being  de- 

of   aboriginal    blood.     They    and    the    Cilicians  sjrous  of  examining  the  political  constitutions  of 

were  the  only  people  west  of  the  Halys  whom  o,her  lands,  Lycurgus  left   Sparta.     On  his  re- 

Crasus  did  not  conquer,  and  they_  were  the  last  turn    the   entire    community   requested    him    to 

who    held    out    agamst    the    Persians.     Consult  draw  up  a  constitution  for  them.     He  undertook 

Fellows,    •Account    of    Discoveries    in    Lycia'  the  task.    The  old  constitution  was  completely 

('841).  remodeled;  the  highest  position  in  the  stale  was 

Lyclum,  a  genus  of  shrubby  and  thorny  to  be  shared  by  two  kings,  whose  powers  were 

vines  of  the  order  Solonacea,  and  allied  to  Da-  counterbalanced  by  a  senate  (gerouiui).      The 

lura  (q.v.),  about  75  species  of  which  are  scat-  people  obtained  a  voice  in  public  affairs.    The 

tered  throughout  the  temperate  and  warm  parts  native  race  or  Ijicedsmonians  were  confined  to 

of  the  world.    Of  the  American  species  none  is  the  pursuits  of  trade,  commerce,  and  agriculture; 

noteworthy  except  one  naturalized  from  Europe  the  Helols  or  slaves  to  all  those  menial  emplcq'- 

called   box-ihom   or   matrimony- vine    (L.   vut-  ments  which  a  freeman  would  consider  as  a  dis- 

gorc),  which  bears  funnel-form  flowers,  purplish  grace,  while  the  Spartans  became  the  warriors 

changing  to  greenish,  and  red  ovate  hemes.  of  the  state.    Lycurgus  also  introduced  a  redis- 

Lyeomedes.  ITk-6-me'dez,  legendary  king  tribution  of  property.  Obtaining  frorn  the  god 
of  the  island  of  Scyros.  He  was  the  son  of  ft  Delphi  an  approving  oracle  for  his  institu- 
Apotlo  and  Partheuope,  and  Thetis  gave  to  him  """s.  he  exacted  a  promise  from  his  country- 
the  charge  o'  her  son  Achilles,  disguised  in  f^  "?'  *"  ™^|  ^nv  al.Krations  m  the  laws  he- 
woman's  apparel,  to  prevent  his  going  to  the  fore  his  return  from  a  journey  he  was  about.to 
Trojan  war         '         *^                    &      b  make.    He  then  left  Sparta,  determined  to  finish 

;              ' ,              .  „.          ,       ■  ,        .       c-  his  life  in  voluptarv  exile,  in  order  that  the  Spar- 

LycopordKeae,    h 'k5- per -dise-e.      See  tans  mieht  bebound  by<heir  oath  to  preserve  his 

rUHat.  consitution    invblate    for    ever.     The   time   and 

Lycophron,    tTTtof-nin,    Greek    poet    and  place  of  his  death  are  unknown. 

Rrammanan :  b.  Chalcis,  Eubora,  .id  century  B.C.  Lycurgus,  one  of  the  ten  Attic  orators:  b. 

He  lived   at   Alexandria,   under  Ptolemy   Phlla-  Athens   396  B.C. ;   d.   there   325   B.C.     He   was  a 

delphus  (383-247),  whose  favor  he  won  by  the  p„pi]  of  Plato  and  of  Isocrates.    In  343  he  was 

invention  of  anagrams.   Of  all  his  writings  there  sent  with  Demosthenes  on  an  embassy  to  coun- 

remains  but  one  tragedy,  "Cassandra'  (Alexan-  tcract  the  intrimies  of  Philip,    He  won  his  chief 

dra),  written  in  iambics.     It  has  no  pretensions  glory  as  guardian  of  the  public  revenue  338-^26 

to  poetical  merit,  and  is  but  a  cumbrous  store  of  h.c.     The  decree  of  the  Athenians  commending 

learning  and  obscure  allusions.    It  is,  properly  his  administration  of  this  trust    (307  b.c.)    is 

speaking,  a   continued  soliloquy,   in  which   Gas-  still    extant.     He    was    also    appointed    superin- 

sandra  predicts  the  fall  of  Troy,  and  the  fate  of  lendent  of  the  city,  and  censor,  and  in  the  latter 

all  the  heroes  and  heroines  who  shared  its  ruin,  capacity  caused  his  own  wife  to  be  fined  for  vio- 

It  affords  some  information  of  value  respecting  lating   one   of   his    sumptuary   enactments.    Of 

antiquities  and  mythology.  the  prosecutions  which  he  conducted,  the  most 

LycopodUlea.    See  FcBWs  awb  Fern-allies,  celebrated  was  that  against  Lysieles.  who  had 
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commanded  the  army  of  Athens  at  Chjeronea;  nasty,    beginning    with    the    semi -mythological 

Lysieles  was  condemned  to  death.     There  were  Gyges  {716  B.C.),  and  ending  with  Crasus   (546 

IS  orations  of  his  extant  in  the  ages  of  Plutarch  a.c),  who  was  conquered  by  the  Persians  under 

and  Photius,  but  all  have  since  perished  except  Cyrus.     The   people   were   the   richest  and  per- 

tliat  against  Leocrates,  and  some  fragments.  haps  the  most  effeminate  in  all  Asia.    They  de- 

Ly'dekker.  Richard.  English  naturalist:  b.  1'^%^    in    luxurious    garments,   costly    carpets. 

i84»     He  was  educated  at  tambridge  Univer-  PfecLOus  omtments.  and  exquisite  viands;  and  a 

si^and  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Geo-  ^'"d  ,*'^'^'^'=J1.  "",^5'^  '^^^f  **"=  tJ!'^'    ^7 

lo^caj   Sm-vey  of  India   1874-82.     He  prepared  =*'^  '='i,°";'  beautiful  ^rdens.     Their  example 

for  ihe  l;ri.ish  Museum  in  1884  a  caulogue  of  ^"m<!d  the  lonians.    ^he  wraith  of  the  Lyd- 

the  fossil  ma.Timalia,  reptilia  and  birds  therein,  '^"4.  iL°'^"?;  "^^  Jil^^S  rhJJ^    -n.^ 

and  was  in  Argentina,  iSpj-^  to  examine  the  sure  confined  to  the  kmgs  and  chief  mra.   These 

mammals  in  the  La  Pbta  Slus^um.    Among  his  ^""'"^  ^  ^.^eir  coffers  with  the  gold  washed 

numerous  publications  are-     'Phases  of  Animal  ^°'""   "^   '"'   Hermus    (now   Sarahat)    and  the 

Life' :  'Geological  History'  of  M3mmals> ;  'The  Pfctolus,  and  that  obtained  from  the  mines;  and 

Deer  of  All  Lands*  (1898);  'Wild  Oxen,  Sheep.  ,*'!?' P^T'"*  f  """  "-^^'^f'P  "^ ''*=  %  »he 

and  Goats  of  All  Lands.  Living  and  Extinct'  l^*""',2L*'ll""  I'T*'    ^^  ^^'*'^"L^"J'"1J^ 

(1898):  'Descriptions  of  Sbuth  American  Fos-  have  been  the  first  to  com  monq-  and  to  estab- 

Ki[   Aiiimak  >  ''sh  mns ;  they  are  credited  with  the  invention  of 

'7    v!7'  L-   .  ,     ■  ,  ■  ,  ceHain  musical  tnstramenfs,  the  art  of  dydnj 

Lyddite,    »     hig.      explosive    which    was  ^^i  (which  was  afterward  carried  to  such  per^ 

adopted  by  the  Engltah  »ovcmment  in  1888  for  fection  in  Miletus),  also  the  art  of  melting  and 

chargmg    its    torpedo-shelis.    Its     composition  working    ore.    At    Sardis.    the    capital    of   the 

has  been  varied  from  bme  to  time,  but  a  typical  country,  the  Grecians,   Phrygians,  and  even  the 

formula  is  picric  acid  88  per  cent,  dinitrobeniene  nomadic  tribes  bartered  their  goods.     There  was 

8  per  cent,  and  vaseline  4  per  cent.     These  mate-  here  a  great  market  for  the  slave-trade,  which 

rials  are  me  ted  and  mixed  together  m  a  water-  furnished   the  harems   of   Persia   with   eunuchs. 

bath,  and  whiie  m  the  fused  condition  they  are  The  great  tumuli  graves  of  the  ancient  Lydian 

poured  into  the  shells,  where,  on  coolmg,  they  kings  are  still  to  be  seen  near  the  Gygsean  Lake. 
sohdify   to  a  stone-hke  mass.    A  central   canal  ,         ,  ,-,,.,- 

is  left  in  the  explosive  charge  in  which  is  placed  Lye,  li,  a  solution  of  an  alkali;  water  im- 

a    detonator   containing   ammonium   picrate    by  pregnafed   with   alkaline   salt  imbibed  from  the 

which  the  charge   is   exploded.     This   explosive  ?she3  of  wood,     it  is  largely  used  in  soap-mak- 

was  practically  tested  in  the  Boer  war  and  the  '"g- 

results  were  very  disappointing.    It  is,  however,  Lyell,  li'SI,  Sir  Charles.  English  geologist: 

still  believed  to  be  an  efficient  explosive  for  use  b.  Kinnordy.  near  Kirriemuir,  Forfarshire,  Scot- 

against  armor.    The   explosive   owes   its  name  land,  14  Nov,  1797;  d,  London  3a  Feb.  1875.   He 

to  the  fact  (hat  the  first  experiments  made  with  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  on  leaving  Oxford 

it  were  carried  on   in  the  environs  of  the  vil-  he  began  to  study  for  the  bar  and  became  a  bar- 

lage  of  Lydd  in  England.  rister.     His  life  was  almost  wholly  given,  how- 

Charles  E.  MtTNROK,  ever,  to  geology,     tlis  first  writings  on  the  sub- 

ProfessoT  of  Chemistry,  Columbian   University,  ject  consisted  of  contributions  to  the  'Transac- 

IVashinglon,  D.  C.  tions*  of  the  Geological  Society,  of  which  he  was 

Lydgate.  iidgat.  John,  English  monk  and  """^O-  i823-^S,  and  president  in  183S-6  and 
poet  :™Lydgate:  Suffolk,  abotrt  1370:  d.  Bury  '849-50,  and  to  which  he  continued  to  furnish 
St.  Edmunds  about  I4S'I.  After  studying  at  P^P^"  throughout  his  life.  His  first  importont 
Oxford,  and  visiting  France  and  Italy,  he  en-  work,and  the  one  on  which  bis  fame  rests.  <The 
tered  the  monastery  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  P"n='pl«  of  Geology.^'  /PP^"^,  '^3073-  A 
established  a  school  for  instructing  the  sons  of  Portion  of  it  subsequently  formed  the  basis  of  a 
the  aristocracy  in  versification  and  composition,  f^"'"  work,  <The  Elements  of  Geology' 
He  b-gan  to  write  about  1400.  His  chief  works  (1838).  In  the  prosecution  of  his  geological 
are  his  'The  Falls  of  Princes'  (1430)  :  'Story  ?t«di«^  Lyell  made  four  visits  to  North  America, 
of  Thebes'  (1420);  and  'Historic,  Siege,  and  !"  If^l^' ^^=-fi' ^^pA  ^^'^  ^°,53-_  "'\  X-"i' . 
Destruction  of  Troye'  (1430).  His  minor  '"  North  Amenca'  (iRiS),  and/Second  Visit  to 
poems  were  published  by  the  Percy  Society  in  ""^^  Un'ted  States'  (1849),  although  mamly  de- 
1840.  Ritson,  in  his  'Bibliographia  Poetica,'  voted  to  geological  topics,  contam  many  enter- 
gives  a  complete  catalogue  of  his  works.  Lyd-  taming  sketches  of  political  and  social  life  and 
gate  was  an  admirer  of  Chaucer,  whom  he  imi-  mstitntions.  On  the  occasion  of  his  first  Amen - 
tated  in  'The  Story  of  Thebes,'  a  Canterbury  can  Visit  he  lectured  before  the  I/)wcll  Institute 
Tale  in  ten-syllabled  coupIeU.  '"  Boston  and  again  184S-O.  In  1863  appeareir 
Lyells  last  important  and  most  popular  work, 

LycUa,  RdT-a,  Asia  Minor,  the  name  of  an  <The  Antiquity  of  Man,'  containing  a  summary 

ancient  large  and  fertile  country,  inhabited  along  of  all  the  facts  and  arguments  that  could  be  ob- 

the  coast  of  the   Ionian    Sea  by  the   loniana.  tained  from  geology,  archjeology,  etc.,  to  prove 

Toward  the  south  it  was  se;iarated  from  Caria  that  man  had  existed  upon  the  earth  at  a  period 

by  the   Miarder    (now   Memder) ;  toward   the  vastly   more   remote   than   usually   believed.     In 

east   it   was.  bounded   by   Phrygia,   and   on   the  1864   he  was  president   of  the   British   Assoeia- 

north  by  Mysia.     It  was  in  early  times  a  king-  tion.     In  1848  he  was  knighted,  and  in  1864  was 

dom,  divided  from   Persia  by  the  river  Halys  made  a  baronet.    Lyell  was  a  strong  supporter 

(now    Kinl    Irmak).    Its    onginal    inhabitants  of  the  "uni form ita nan'  theory  of  geology  — the 

were  a  people  called  Maronians,  either  of  Semitic  steady  and  long-continued  action  of  forces  still 

or  of  Indo-Pelasgic  origin.    This  race  was  sub-  at  work  aroimd  us  —  as  opposed  to  those  who 

dued  by  the  Lydians,  a  Carian  tribe.    It  attained  believe  in  great  cataclysms  or  convulsions  hav- 

its  highest  prosperity  under  the  Mermnadse  dy-  ing  taken  place  in  the  past.    Consult  'Life.  Let- 
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tereand  Journals  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell'  (1881);  jaub  Oil  Lands'   (i8;8); 

Geikie,  'The  Founders  of  Geology'  (iSf^).  vey  of  Japan.' 

Lygo'diiun.     See  Ferns  and  Fqin-allics.  Ljrnun,  Chester  Smith,  American  astrono- 

Lyle,  111,  William.  Scottish-American  poet:  S^'u"   Manchester,   Conn.,   13  Jan.    1814;   d. 

b.  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  17  Nov.  1822.    He  emi-  New  Haven  39  Jan.  1890.    In  youth  he  was  self- 

Igrated  to  the  United  States  and  settled  in  Roch-  tauK^t  in  astronomy;  and  other  branches  of  sci 

■^ter,  N.  Y.     His  poems  have  had  a  wide  circu-  "'<^«.  ?^^'"8,  f°^.*"niself  serviceable  apparatus, 

lation  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.     Among  "c  calculated  eclipses  15  yeara  ahead  and  com- 

hU  most  popular  Scotch  dialect  poems  is   'The  pJlcd  almaMCS  for  1830^1.     He  was  graduated 

Grave  of  Three  Hundred.'    He  also  wrote  sev-  «^  ^ale  m  1837,  and  studied  theology  there  after 

eral  English  poems,  including  'Djotima.'      'The  ?   previous   course   at   Union    Iheological    bem- 

■Hartyr  Queen'  appeared  in  1888.  '"^.n--.    A/*"  a  short  pastorate  (1843-5)  at  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  he  went  to  the  Sandwich  Islands, 

Lyly,  in%  John,  English  author:  b.  about  where  he  became  instructor  at  the  Royal  School. 
ISS4;  <!■  London  30  Nov.  i6c6.  He  was  grad-  Two  years  later  he  was  surveying  in  California. 
uated  from  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  studied  In  1850  he  returned  to  the  East  and  resumed  his 
also  at  Cambridge,  wrote  plays  for  the  children's  early  study  of  sciences ;  in  1858  accmted  the 
cofiipanies  of  the  Chapel  Royal  and  St.  Paul's,  professorship  of  industrial  mechanics  and  physics 
London,  took  side  with  the  bishops  in  the  Mar-  at  Yale ;  from  1871  to  1884  was  professor  of  as- 
Prelate  controversy  and  sat  in  Parliament  for  tronomy  and  physics  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
Hindon  in  1589,  for  Aylesbury  in  1593  and  1601,  School,  which  he  had  assisted  in  organizing; 
and  for  Appleby  in  1597.  It  is,  however,  for  his  and  continued  to  teach  astronomy  alone  until 
'Enphues'  (Part  I..  'Euphues,  the  Anatomy  of  1889.  He  made  a  number  of  useful  scientific 
Wit'  1579;  Part  IL,  'Euphues  and  his  England'  inventions,  and  was  a  contributor  of  papers  to 
1580)  that  Lyly  is  best  known.  This  work  is  a  the  'New  Englander'  and  the  'American  Jour- 
tedious  narrative  of  the   fortunes   and   interests  nal  of  Science.' 

Of  a  young  Athenian  and  is  remarkable  for  a  Lyman,  Joseph  Bardwell,  American  agri- 
prose  style  that  exhibits  a  uniform  and  contin-  culturisti  b.  Chester,  Mass.,  6  Oct.  1&9;  d- 
uous  affectation  of  epigram  and  antithesis.  This  Richmond  Hill.  L.  1.,  28  Jan.  1872.  In  1867  he 
fashjon  of  writing  styled  'Euphuism.'  was  ^^^^  agricultural  editor  of  the  New  York 
mucii  in  favor  at  the  court  of  EhMbWh,  mHu-  „,-g^j  „»,  ^^^0^  of  'Hearth  and  Home'  in 
enced  numerous  writers  and  may  fairly  be  as-  jS68,  and  later  joined  the  staff  of  the  Tribune. 
sumed  to  have  been  ridiculed  by  Shakwpeare.  vVith  his  wife  he  wrote  'The  Philosophy  of 
His  plays,  'Alexander  and  Campaspe'  O584).  Housekeeping'  {1867).  He  published:  'Re- 
'Endymion'  (1591).  and  'Midas^  {159a),  con-  s^^tcef,  of  the  Pacific  States'  (1865);  'Women 
tain  some  worthy  lyrics.  of  the  War>    (1866)  ;   'Cotton  Culture'    (1867). 

Lyman,  li'man.  Mel  Stom,  Amer^an  in-  Lyman,    Phineaa,    American    soldier;    b. 

ventor:  b.  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  1815;  d.  1885.    He  Durham,  Conn.,  about  1716;  d.  West  Florida. 

was   graduated   at  the   Illinois   University  and  „□„  Mississippi,  near  Natchez,   10  Sept.   1774- 

had  intended  to  become  a  Presbyterian  clergy-  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1738.  and  subse- 

man.   but   deafness-  prevented   the   fulfilment   of  quently  practised  law  in  SufKeld.     In  1755,  being 

this  purpose.     Removing  to  New  York  he  pre-  commander-in-chief   of  the   Connecticut   militia, 

pared   a    historical    chart    subsequently   adopted  he  served  with  Sir  William  Johnson  at  the  battle 

in  many  schools  and  colleges,  and  also  contrib-  of  Latg  George,  and,  after  his  commander  had 

uted   to  scientific   periodicals.    His  talents   for  ^een  disabled,  conducted  the  engagement  to  a 

invention   having   developed   themselves   he   de-  prosperous  conclusion.     He   was  present  at  the 

vised  important  systems  of  refrigeration,  and  a  attack   upon   Ticonderoga  by   Abercrombie.  and 

new  process  of  ventilation.     He  also  m vented  a  at  the  capture  of  Crown  Point  and  the  surrender 

fibre  gun  for  disintegrating  wood  for  paper  pulp,  ^f  Montreal ;  and  in  176a  commanded  the  pro- 

whtcb  IS  extensively  used,  and  among  his  later  vincial  troops  in  the  expedition  against  Havana. 

inventions  is  the  multi-charge  cannon  known  as  Subsequently  he  passed  many  years  in  England 

the  Lyman-Haskell  gun.  in  efforts  to  procure  a  grant  of  land  on  the  Mis- 

Lyman.  Benjamin  Smith,  American  geolo-  sissijipi  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  colony. 

gist    and    mining    engineer:    b.     Northampton,  and  m   1775  embarked   with  his  eldest  son  and 

Mass.,  u  Dec.  1835.     He  was  graduated  at  Har-  some  others   for   the   country   in   question.     The 

vard    in     1855;    taught    for    several    years;    in  emigrants  who   followed  him  encountered  many 

1859-61  studied  at  Ecole  des  Mines,  Paris,  and  misfortunes,  and  after  the  subjugation  of  the 

then   spent   a  year  at  the   Mining   Academy   in  country  by  the  Spaniards  in  1781-2  were  obliged 

Freiberg,  Germany.     In   1858  he  became  assist-  to  take  refuge  in  Savannah. 

ant  State  geologist  of  Iowa,  and  in  1870  was  em-  Lyman,   Theodore,    American    philanthro- 

ployed  by  the  government  of  India  in  surveying  pist:  b.  Boston  20  Feb.  1793;  d,  Brookline.  Mass., 

oil-fields.     From  J873  to  1879  he  was  chief  geol-  18  July  1849.     He  was  graduated  from  Harvard 

ogist  and  mining  engineer  to  the  Japanese  gov-  in  1810,  studied  at  the  University  of  Edinbureh 

ernment,  and  served  as  assistant  State  geologist  in  1812-14,  was  for  a  time  aide-de-camp  to  the 

of    Pennsylvania,    1877-9S.     His    geological    re-  governor  of  Massachusetts,  in  1823-7  commanded 

searches  have  taken  him  over  air  unusually  wide  the    Boston    brigade   of   the   State   militia    with 

area  of  the  globe.     He  has  published  more  than  rank  of  brigadier-general,  was  a   representative 

no  reports   and   papers   on   geological   subjects,  in  the  State  legislature  in  l8ai-4  and  1825,  and 

surveying,  etc.,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  State  senator  in  1824.     In  1834-5  he  was  mayor 

his    'Prdiminary   Report  on   the  First   Season's  of  Boston;  and  on  21  Oct.   1835,  at  the  risk  of 

Work    of    the    Geological     Survey    of    Yesso*  his   own   life,   rescued   William   Lloyd   Garrison 

(1874)  ;   'A  General  Report  on  the  Geology  of  from  the  "gentlemanly  mob"  that  had  vowed  to 

Yesso'   (1877);  'A  General  Report  on  the  Pun-  bring   the   Abolitionist   to   the   tar-kettle   before 
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LYHAN  — LYMPHATIC  GLANDS 

daik    From  1835  he  devoted  himself  to  philan-  with  a  slightly  saline  taste  and  an  alkaline  re- 

tbropic  work,  and  in  1S44  removed  toBrookline,  action.    When   microscopically  examined,   it  if 

Mass.    In  1840-6  he  was  president  of  the  Bos-  seen  to  be  a  clear  plasma  containing-  corpuscles. 

ton   Farm-school.     To   this   institution   he   gave  It   resembles   blood'  in   being  an  alkaline   fluid 

$10,000;  to  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So-  and  in  that  it  coagulates  or  clots  by  the  separti- 

ciety,  of  which  he  was  a  hfe~member,  $10,000;  tion   of   the   fibrinous   part   of   the  plasma;   but 

and  to  the  State  reform-school,  now  the  Lyman  it>  differs  from  blood  in  that  its  corpuscles  are 

school,     at     Westboro,     $7z,5oa    He     wrote:  nearly  all  colorless,  and  because  its  solid  matters 

'Three  Weeks  in  Paris'   (1814);  'The  Political  are    present    in    very    small    proportions.     The 

Slate  of  Italy'    (1820)  ;  'The  Hartford  Conven-  lymph -corpuscles,  when  passed  into  the  current 

tion'    (1833);    'The  Diplomacy  of  the  United  of  the  blood,  by  a  simple  change  of  medium 

States  with  Foreign  Nations'    (1838)  become   the   white   blood-corpuscles,   and.  when 

Lyman,  Theodore,  American  naturalist:  b.  partially   altered   they   give   origin   to   rwl   cor- 

Waltham,    Mass.,   33    Aug.    1833;    d.    Nahant,  pusdes.    The  lacleals  absorb  the  chyle  directly 

Mass.,  9  S«pt  1897.    He  was  a  son  of  Theodore  from  the  alimentary  canal,  and  pour  it,  as  rudi- 

Lyman  (itbj-i&s)   (q.v.)     He  was  graduated  mental  blood,  mto  the  current  of  the  circulaticm. 

from  Harvard  in  iSsS,  from  the  Lawrence  Sci-  Then    from    the   body    generally   the   ordinary 

entific  School  in  1858,  and  was  assistant  in  zool-  ly™phatic   vessels   bnng   the    ympb,   which    is 

ogy   at   the   Museum   of   Comparative   Zoology,  further  elaborated  m  the  lymphatic  glands,  and 

In    1863-S   was   volunteer   aide   on   the  staff   of  Pour   it    into    the   current    of   the    blood.      The 

General  Meade,  with  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  ?rt"?'   termmation   of   the   lymphatic   vessels   is 

Having  been  mustered  out  on  20  April  1865,  he  ^  'he  large  vems  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 

was    fish    commissioner    for    Massachusetts    in  heart.     The   lymphatic  circulation  may  thus  be 

1865-82,  and  in  that  capacity  made  the  first  ex-  regarded  as  correspondmg  in  its  general  direc- 

periments  underUken  by  any  State  of  the  Union  ^^°'L}°  '"^  course  of  the  venous  blood. 

for  the  cultivation  and  protection  of  food-6shes.  .     ^"e  lymphatic  vessels  resemble  small  vems 

In  1883-^  be  served  in  Congress  as  an  Indepcn-  "i   their  general   structure.     They   are  provided 

dent   representative.    He  was  also  president   of  w"h  valves   permittmg  the   flow   of  the   lymph 

the   Boston  Farm-school,  a  member  of  the  Na-  only  toward  the  large  vems  near  the  heart  and 

tional  Academy  of  Sciences  (from  1872).  and  a  ""to  which  the  lymph  is  poured.  Theonly  struc- 

trustee  of  the  Peabody  education  fund.    He  do-  tures  m  which  lymphatic  vessels  do  not  exist  aie 

nated  $10,000  to  Harvard  and  his  library  of  sci-  "e  non-vascular  parts,  such  as  the  hair,  nails, 

entific   works   to   the   Museum   of   Comparative  "V*"  skin,  and  cartilaginous  tissues.    The  flow 

Zoology.     Among  his  publications  are:     'lUus-  ?^   'j'^P''   toward   the   heart   is    induced   partly 

trated   Catalogue  of  the  Ophiurida  and  Astro-  by  the  general  pressure  and  action  of  the  muscles 

phyUdie  in   the   Museum  of  Comparative   Zool-  of  the  body,  the  valvular  structure  aiding  its  pro- 

ogy'  (i86s),  with  a  'Supplement'  (i87i);'01d  pulsion  as  in  the  vems ;  and  to  this,  as  well  as  to 

and  New  Ophiuridse  and  Astropbytida'   (1869);  *«  absorptive  power,  must  be'added  the  action 

'Papers  Relating  to  the  Garrison  Mob'   (1870)  ;  "'  ^^  contractile  muscular  fibres  of  the  lymph- 

'Prodrome  of  the  OphiuridEC  and  Astrophytida:  vessels  themselves                          ^      ^        ,        ,    . 

of    the   Challenger   Expedilion'     (1878-9J  ;   and  ,   The  fluid  employed   in  vaccination  _(cj.v.)    ii 

'Report  on  the  Ophiurida;  Dredged  by  H.  M.  S.  a'so   called   lyi^iph,   of   which  two.  varieties   are 

Challenger  during  the  Years   1873-6'    (1882).  distinguished,  human  and  bovme.    The  term  has 

&.a"p^,ri,;v*e'"ss!,i,.&'„, U  tzzCoTs ss xof  sJf" 

and  is  also  obtained  from  the  blood  and  tissues,  „,,„._v.  Kn-u  Bobebt-  Sitbiim  THEBAPv- 
the  system  of  vessels  in  which  it  is  contained  Tu^JJI,'  f;f  '  ^^^^^-  i-BS"".  IHEKAPY, 
ramifying  throughout  the  bodies  of  vertebrates. 

The  clearest   and   simplest   view   of   the   nature  Lymphatic    Glands,   small    organs,    round 

and   functions  of   the  lymphatic  vessels   is   that  and  smooth  and  comparatively  solid,  which  form 

which  considers  them  as  forming  a  connecting-  part  of  the  lymphatic  system  in  vertebrates,  (See 

link  between  the  digestive  and  circulatory  sys-  Lactealb;  Lymph.)    Into  these,  sooner  or  later 

tems.  The  matters  absorbed  from  the  alimentary  in  their  course,  the  other  lymphatic  vessels  run, 

canal  and  from  the  blood  and  tissues  are.  con-  and   from   them   emerge   again.     The   lymphatic 

verted    in    the    lyinphatic    glands    into    lymph,  glands    are    highly    important    structures,    since 

which  supplies  initial  and  essential   elements  of  only  after  passing  through  them  does  the  lymph 

the  Mood.     The  lymphatic  system,  concerned  in  contain,  in  any  abundance,  lymph -corpuscles,     in 

absorption,  is  also  called  the  absorbent  system,  size  the  glands  may   be   compared   to  small   al- 

None  of  the  invertebrates   have  such  a  defined  monds,    and    they    are    generally    arranged    in 

set    of   vessels;    in   the   lower   animals   matters  groups.     Each  gland  is  entered  by  a  number  of 

pass  from  the  digestive  system  into  the  blood-  afferent  vessels  which  bring  lymph  to  it,  ivhile 

system  directly  and  without  the  intervention  of  those  (efferent  vessels)  which' leave  the  gland 

any    absorbent    vessels.    The    lymphatic    vessels  carry  lymph  away   from  it.     Externally   a  lym- 

constitule  a  distinctive  character  of  the  highest  pbatic  gland  presents  an  envelope  of  connective 

sub-kingdom     of    animals.     Fresh    supplies     of  tissue,   from  which  the  stroma,  consisting  of  a 

nutritive  matter  are  poured  from  the  Ijmiphatic  fibrous    framework  of   processes,   is   prolonged 

system  into  the  current  of  circulation,  but  it  is  into    the    interior    of    the    gland.     Within    the 

difEcult,  if  not  impossible,  to  determine  where  stroma  the  essential  gland-structure  is  coi\taJned. 

the   function   of   circulation    ends   and   that   of  Within  the  stroma  also,  as  well  as   within  the 

absorption   begins.  softer  portions  or  pulp  contained  in  the  meshes 

The    lymph    as    it    exists    in    the    lymphatic  of  the  fibrous  network,  minute  blood-vessels  are 

vessels  is  a  colorless,  transparent  fluid,  odorless,  distributed.    Corpuscles  are  added  to  the  lymph 
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in  th«  glands,'  while  in  the  composition  of  its  by  death  without  legal  authority,  it  does  not 
fluid  it  undergoes  further  elaboration.  The  appear  that  Lynch  ever  exacted  the  death  pen- 
lymphatic  trunks  of  the  greater  part  of  the  body  alty. 

finally  pour  their  contents  into  the  thoracic  duct,  Lj^ch,  George,  English  author  and  jour- 
a  small  tube  which  opens  into  the  cuiTeni  of  the  naljst ;  b.  Cork,  Ireland,  27  March  1868.  He 
blood  al  the  point  of  junction  of  the  inlemal  went  on  exploriig  expeditions  in  Western  Aus- 
j\rgular  and  subclavian  veins  of  the  left  side  of  tralia  and  in  the  Pacific  islands;  in  i3g6  he  was 
the  body.  On  the  right  side  of  the  body  is  a  war  correspondent  for  the  London  Daily  Chroti- 
still  smaller  duct  which  receives  the  contents  of  icie  in  the  Spanish -American  War.  He  then 
the  lymphatics  of  the  right  half  of  the  chest,  went  to  Africa  as  correspondent  for  the  *Itlus- 
the  right  arm,  and  right  side  of  the  head  and  trated  London  News'  during  the  Boer  war, 
neck ;  and  this  smaller  lymphatic  channel  or  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Reitfontein. 
right  lyinphatic  duct  opens  into  the  angle  formed  He  was  at  Ladysmith  during  the  first  part  of 
by  the  junction  of  the  right  jugular  and  sub-  the  siege,  and,  on  attempting  to  go  from  there 
clavian  veins,  similarly  to  its  larger  neighbor  of  to  join  General  BuUer's  forces,  was  captured  by 
the  left  side.  The  thoracic  duct  begins  in  the  the  Boers  and  kept  a  prisoner  for  a  month, 
upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  runs  up  in  Shortly  after  obtaining  his  freedom  he  returned 
front  of  the  spine  to  the  root  of  the  neck,  where  to  England.  He  was  war  correspondent  for  the 
it  opens  into  the  great  veins.  The  receptaculum  Daily  Express  and  the  Sphere  in  the  China  cam- 
chyli,  or  cistern  of  the  chyle,  is  the  dilation  at  paign  for  the  relief  of  Peking,  and  later  visited 
the  commencement  of  the  thoracic  duct  in  the  southern  China  and  Japan.  He  has  also  been 
abdomen,  which  receives  the  contents  of  the  special  correspondent  for  the  London  Daily  Mail 
lacteals  or  intestinal  lymphatics.  The  orifices  by  in  the  United  States.  He  has  written  'The 
which  the  thoracic  duct  and  right  lympliatie  duct  War  of  the  Civilisations'  ;  'Realities'  ;  and  'The 
open  into  .their  respective  great  veins  are  Bare  Truth  about  War  and  Other  Things.* 
guarded  by  valves  vhich  permit  the  lymph  to  Lynch,  Hanmh,  English  novelist:  d.  Jan- 
flow  Irom  the  ducts  into  the  veins,  but  prevent  nary  1904.  She  was  the  Paris  correspondent  of 
the  flow  of  blood  into  the  ducts.  <The  Academy*  and  published   'Prince  of  the 

The  spleen  has  been  considered  by  physiolo-  Glades*;    *Georg«    Meredith:    a    Study*;    'Dr. 

gists  to  be  merely  a  ductless  lymphatic  gland  of  Vermont's    F:,ntasy> ;      An    Odd    Experiment*; 

large  si^e,  since  it  appears  to  be  concerned  in  the  'Toledo*  in  "MediKval  Towns*  series;   'French 

elaboration  of  the  blood,  and  also  to  be  a  place  Life   jn   Town    and   Country*  ;    'Autobiography 

of   dismtegration   of   the   red   corpuscles   and   a  of  a  Child*  ;  etc.     She  also  tran=!lated  the  dramas 

manufactory    of    the    white    corpuscles    of    the  „£  Echcgaray  (q.v.)  into  English. 
blood     And  the  thymus  another  ductless  gland.  Lynch,    John    Joseph,    Canadian    Roman 

has  also  been  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  Catholic  prelate:  b.  Ireland  1816.     He  was  cdu- 

function   of   blood-elaboratipn,    and   thus   to   be  ^^j^j  ^j  f,yt,|.„  ^^^  p^^j      ^^j  ordained  to  the 

associated  with  th&  lymphatic  system.  priesthood  in  1843.    Three  years  later  he  came 

Lynch,     Anne     Charlotte.       See     Botta,  to  the  United  States,  was  first  engaged  i 


sionary  work  at  Houston,  Texas,  and  then  be- 

Lynch,   Arthur,   Irish   journalist  and  au-  came  president  of  the  Lazarist  College  of  Saint 

thor:   b.   Smythesdalc,   Ballarat,   Viaoria,   Aus-  Mary  the  Barren  in  Missouri.     He  next  went  to 

tralia,    1861.    He   was    educated    at    Melbourne  Canada,  where  he  founded  the  Seminary  of  Our 

University  and  the  University  al   Berlin,  prac-  Lady    of    Angels,    and    in    i860   was   appointed 

tised  as  an  engineer,  lectured  on  engineermg  and  bishop   of  Toronto.     He  was   later  made  arch- 

scientific  subjects  at  Melbourne,  was  for  a  time  bishop  01  Toronto  and  Metropolitan  of  Ontario; 

a  journalist  in  London,  was  a  war  correspon-  in  1809  he  was  a  member  of  the  Vatican  l^atm- 

dent    in    Ashanti,    and    twice    visited    America,  cil. 

During  the  second  Boer  war  he  was  colonel  in  Lynch,  Patricio,   Chilean  naval  and  mtli- 

the  Irish  brigade  No.  2  of  the  Transvaal  forces;  tary  officer:  b.   Santiago  Chile,   1824;   d.  at  sea 

and   upon   his   landing   in   Great   Britain   subse-  May    1886.     He   was    educated    at    the    Chilean 

quent  to  the  war  was  brought  to  trial  for  high  Naval   Academy;    entered  the   English   na\7   in 

treason.     He   was  sentenced  to  death;  but  this  1840  and  took  part  in  the  Anglo-Chinese  War; 

sentence   was   afterward   commuted   to   life   im-  in    1847    he    re-entered    the    Chilean    navy   and 

prisonment.    Lynch  was  elected  M.  P.  for  Gal-  served  durin^r  the  war  against  Spain.    In  1879-80 

way  in  igol.     Among  his  books  are:     'Modem  he  commanded  a  military  and  naval  expedition 

Authors*    (1891);    'Approaches'    (1892);    'Our  against  Peru,  and  ravaged  the  northern  part  of 

Poets'     (1895):     'Religio    Athletse*     (1895);  that  state,  destroying  a  large  amount  of  prop- 

'Human  Documents'   (1896).  erty.     He   also  took  part   in  the   attack  against 

Lynch.  Charles,  American  planter  and  sol-  J^ma.  a'"'  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the 

dier:  b.  1736;  d.  1796.     He  lived  on  the  Staun-  Chilean  army;  m  the  city  of  Lma  he  stnctly  ob- 

ton  River  in  Virginia,  and  in  support  of  the  rev-  served    martial    law,    suppressed    the    Penivian 

Olutionary  government  in  that  region  during  the  government,  and  took  Calderon.  the  provisional 

early  part  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  joined  president,  prisoner,  though  this  act  called   forth 

Robert    Adams   and    Thomas    Calloway   in    the  ^  protest  from  the  United   States  niitii^r     In 

pnnishmcnt    and    exile    of    Tories.     A    frequent  t88j  he  evacuated  the  city,  having  placed  I^le- 

mcthod.   so  says   tradition,  was   to   suspend  the  sias  at  the  head  of  affairs.     Me  was  m^i-  v,r^ 


disaffecKd  by  their  thumbs  until  they  were  will-  ^'''J'".' "^  ^J*^  y.-  ,- ■  -  . .    -u       ■     ^ 

ing  to  exclaim  "Liberty  forever!*    The  summary  to  Spam.    He  died  on  his  homeward  voyage  two 

acts  of  this  self-appointed  court  are  generally  ac-  years   later. 

ccpted  as  the  origin  of  the  term  lynch-law  (from  Lynch,    Thomas.    Jr.,    American    patriot, 

"Lynch's  Law").    But   whereas  the  expression  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 

is  now  used  almost  exclusively  of  punishment  pendence :  b.  Prince  George's  parish,  S.  C,  5 
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LYNCH  LAW  —  LYNDHURST 

Aug.  iTMi  perisbed  at  aea  in  the  latter  part  of  'iTtidied*  or  hong,  but  were  bnrned  at  the 
1^79-  H«  was  educated  at  Eton  and  the  univer-  stake  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  other 
it^  «l  Catnbridg*^  and  mas  subKqncstly  ad-  States.  In  1892,  there  were  241  lynchinffs  in 
nutted  a  student  m  the  Temple,  London.  In  the  United  States,  and  of  this  number  i(a  were 
1773  be  returned  to  South  Carolina,  a»d  at  the  negroes.  During  tgoz  there  were  100  lynohbiga 
outbreak  of  hostilities  in  1775  was  ap]>oinbed  a  in  this  country.  Barely  is  (here  conviction  or 
captain  in  the  &rst  regiment  of  provincial  regu-  ptmishment  of  persons  who  partic^atc  in  lyndi- 
lars  raised  by  South  Carolina.  Being  muni-  mgs,  owing  Urgely  to  the  sympathy  of  jurors 
nously  chosen  by  the  provincial  assembly  to  for  the  accused.  In  Kansas  and  Indiana  laws 
succeed  his  father  as  a  member  of  Congress,  he  have  been  passed  providing  for  the  su^Mnsion 
took  his  seat  in  that  bo^  in  1776,  but  in  a  few  from  office  of  sheriffs  who  tail  to  protect  prison- 
months  was  compelled  by  ill  health  to  retire  ers  from  the  violence  of  the  mcAt.  The  beat 
from  active  political  life.  One  of  his  last  public  remedy  for  lynch  law  is  prompt  action  by  Uie 
acts  was  to  affix  his  signature  to  the  Declaration  courts  and  die  prompt  execution  of  sentence 
of  Independence.  In  the  latter  part  of  1779.  as  after  a  cu^rit  ha£  been  convicted, 
the  only  means  of  saving  his  lite,  he  sailed  for  LynchbnrK,  Va.,  city,  Campbell  Connty; 
Si.  Eustatius,  West  Indies,  intending  to  find  on  the  James  River,  and  on  the  Norfolk  &  W., 
there  a  neutral  vessel  which  would  convey  him  the  Southern,  and  the  Chesapeake  &  O.  R.R.'b; 
to  France.  The  ship  w  which  he  sailed  was  rixuit  125  miles  west  by  south  of  Richmond. 
never  heard  from  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  The  city  is  situated  in  a  river  valley  which  forms 
lost  in  a  storm.  1  pass  through  the  mountains,  llie  irregularity 
Lynch  Lw.  or  Judge  Lynch,  a  name  for  of,^<^  «"*>«  "P-"  which  stands  the  city,  the 
irregular  punishment,  especially  capital,  inflicted  '''"*•  **•'  ""?"""*  i"'™".',  r^. '^''j^ 
Iv  private  individual*  independently  of  the  legal  jlo^B  the  streets,  the  well-bmlt  hat^sMM 
iSitfiorities.  The  origin  of  the  ten^  is  doubtfSl;  l*?"*"  with  neatly  kept  grounds,  all  make  the 
by  some  it  is  said  to  be  from  James  Lynch  Fitz-  place  most  attractive. 

Stiq>hen.  warden  of  Galway,  Ireland,  who,  about  .  Hutory  —  hyiKhbuTg  was  founded  m  1786 
1536,  sentenced  his  son  to  death  for  murder,  and  •'3'  .J**"  Lynch,  hut  it  was  not  incorporated 
to  prevent  a  rescue  by  a  mob,  executed  him  with  «""'  >8a3.  It  was  early  in  the  19th  cetitory, 
his  own  hands  without  due  process  of  law.  By  «  «>«.  »  distributmg  centre  for  places  above  9a 
othen  the  term  is  said  to  !»vc  had  its  origin  in  H>e  nver.  and  for  many  settlements  and  towns 
the  State  of  Virginia,  where  a  farmer  of  the  name  "outh  of  the  James.  The  Conf^(mtes  used  ^ 
of  Charles  Lynch  (q.v.)  took  his  own  way  of  M  a  supply  depot  dunng  the  Civil  War.  On  18 
obUining  redress  for  a  theft  by  catching  the  cul-  Jo"*  >W4  Gen.  Hunter,  of  the  Federal  army, 
prit,  tying  him  to  a  tree,  and  flogging  him.  This  attacked  the  city,  but  was  defeated. 
mode  of  administering  justice  has  always  pre-  ManufacturM,  etc^  The  chief  manufactures 
vailed  more  or  less  in  every  country  in  times  of  are  iron  and  brass  products,  tobacco,  coHon 
great  popular  excitement,  and  is  necessarily  re-  goods,  plows,  wagons,  shoes,  dyes,  bark  extract, 
sorted  to  in  newly  settled  territories,  where  the  hardware,  flour,  and  lumber.  It  has  extensive 
power  of  the  civil  government  is  not  fully  estab-  tobacco  interests,  as  a  manufacturing  and  job- 
liihed.  Ab  early  as  1768,  in  the  United  States  bing  centre  being  among'the  seven  leading  shoe 
the  terms  'regulating,'  "regulation,"  and  'regu-  jobbing  centres  of  the  Union.  The  trade  is 
lator>  were  in  use  in  the  Carolinas ;  illegal  whip-  principally  in  tobacco,  'aw  and  manufactured; 
pings  were  at  that  time  inflicted  by  the  Regn-  coal,  granite,  and  its  own  manufactures.  Lynch- 
latOTS,  and  it  is  chimed  that  a  meeting  of  the  burg  is  the  seat  of  Randolph- Macon  Woman's 
Regulators  took ,  place  at  Lynch's  Creek.  College,  and  it  has  four  hospitals,  and  the  Mil- 
Wbether  there  is  any  historical  connection  be-  'er  Female  Orphan  Asylum.  Granite  quarries 
tween  the  Regulators  of  the  Carolinas  and  the  are  near  by,  and  large  coal  fields  and  iron  ore 
Regulators  who  Bourished  along  the  western  are  in  the  neighboring  counties.  The  nver  fur- 
frontiers  where  lynch  law  was  well  known,  in  nishes  extensive  water-power,  which  aids  in  the 
and  after  i8ig,  is  one  of  the  many  obscure  development  of  the  manufacturing  interests  of 
points  in  the  early  history  of  lynch  law  which  the  city. 

await  elucidation.    At  first  m  the  United  States,  Government,   etc.— The  government   of  the 

•lynch  law"  was  not  mob  law,  as  it  is  now  un-  city  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  who  holds  office  two 

derstood.     It  was  orderly,  methodical,  and   fair  years,  and  a  council.    The  city  treasurer,  clerk 

in  its  practices,  and  was  strongly  opposed  to  vio-  of  the  coiiris,  and  commissioner  of  revenue  are 

lence  or  mob  rule.    Its  distinctive  feature  was  chosen  by  popular  election,  and  the  olher  officers 

simply  that   its  decrees  and  findings  were  exe-  are  appointed.     The  waterworks  plant  is  owned 

cuted   sternly  and  swiftly  on   the  spot   where  and  operated  by  the  city.    Pop,   (1900)   18,891; 

they  had  been  decided  upon.    This  was  true  of  (1910)    29,494.     Consult  Cnbell,   'Sketches  and 

the    conditions    in     California     in     1849    when  Recollections   of  Lynchburg.' 
Judge  Lynch  held  frequent  court,  and  hundreds 

of   culprits    were    executed    between    1849   and  ^  _^ „ ,   

'^  '"  fZ^'^^f^  manner,  with  nothing  of  the  ^ynde,    Ftancia.    American    novelist: 

mob   violence    or   excitement   cnmmrin    in    recent  .        .'         ' -.,     ,,        '.     ..             ^ ., 


lynching  w«  pi.cli.rf  in  the  Southern  St.tS  Jflf, '"J^*; '{l^LU  I"  S.^riSt-f^,^ 

with  rape  or  assault,  or  with  the  murder  0I  a  Pn^^ate  Chivalry     (1900J. 

white  person.     Gradually  this  practice  spread  to  Lyndhurat,  lind'herst,  John  Singleton  Cop< 

Northern    States,   and  negroes   were  not  only  l«y,  Baiion,  English  lawyer  and  s'"' *- 
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Boston  31  May  1772;  d.  London  iz  Oct  1863-  Ihrec'inile   shore-line    adds    to    its    attivctions. 

His  fatlier   Cq,v.)   was  the  well-fcnown  painter  Tiie  city  is  noted  for  its  shoe  (actorief.    The 

of  the  same  name.    He  was  taken  to  Englaod  annual  amount  of  shoe  business  is  $40,ooo/XX>; 

in  early .  infancy,  his  parents  having:  gone  to  re-  and  the  number  of  persons   employed,  zs,ooii, 

side  in  London.    He  was  educated  at  the  Uni'  The  Genual  EUectric  Company's  annual  bnsincss 

versity  of  Cambridge,  became  a  fellow  of  Trin-  amounts   to   over   $40,000,000,   and   the   nnmber 

ity  Coikgc,  traveled  in  the  United  States,  was  of  employees  is  about  20,000,  over  6,000  of  whom 

called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1&04,  and  are  in  Lyna     The  chief  manufactures  are  shoes, 

soon  gained  a.  high  position.     In   tSr?  he  ably  cut  leather,  shoe  machinery,  electrical   supplies, 

defended    Watson    and    ThisClewood    for    high  meters,  arc  lamps,  morocco,  and  patent  medi^ 

treason,   and   obtained   their  acquittal.     In    1818  dnes.     There  are  11   banks,  six  national,  three 

be  entered    Parliament  for.  Yarmouth,   Isle  of  savings  banks,  and  two'  trust  company  banks. 

Wight,  which  he  soon  exchanged  for  Ashbur-  The  combined  capital  is  $t,6oo,ooD.    The  total 

(on.    In    1819   he   became   solicitor-general   and  deposits     in     the     savings     banks     atnonnt     to 

was   knighted.    He    conducted   the  prosecution  |io,ooo,ooo;    total    in    the    national    and    trust 

in  the  trial  of  Quean  Caroline.    In  1824  he  Buc-  company  banks,  $6,ooaooa     The  ci^r  has  the 

ceeded  to  the  post  of  attorney-general,  in  18*6  following  churches:    Methodist,  12:  Baptist,  7; 

was  ekcted  for  Cambridge,  and  became  master  Congregationalist,  7;  Roman  Catholic,  4;  Prot- 

of  the. rolls.    He  Kucceeded  Lord  Eldon  as  dunr  eatant  Episcopal,  2;  Unrversalist,  2;  Friends,  2; 

cellor  in  ito?,  which  post  he  retained  until  1830,  Presbyterian,    Adventist    Wesley"  Evangelical, 

and  waft  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Ijnidx  Pentecostal,    Swedish,   Lutheran,  and   Hebrew; 

tursL     In    March    1839,    he    delivered    a    great  each  one  .church.  .        y,   ■     :      -,. 

speech  against  Catholic  emancipation.    During  .     Some  of  the  itriocipal  buildings  are  'Lynn 

Ibe  ministry  of  Earl  Grey  (1830-^)  he  was  chid  Public  Library  which  has  about  65,000  volumes; 

bqroB  of  the  exchequer.    He  was  a  formidable  Lynn  Hospital,  the  dty  hall,  Lynn  Home  for 

opponent  of  the  reform  bill,  and  in  1834  became  Aged   \Vomen,   and  an  grphanage.    There  are 

a- second  time  chancellor,  but  in   1835  retired  two  high  schools,  loi  grammar  school^,.  lao  pri- 

With.  the    Peel   ministrj^     Lyndhurst'^    speeches  mary  schools,  four  large  parish  schools,  contain- 

and  annual  reviewa  of  the  sejiBion  cc^tributcd  ing  primary,  grammar  and  high  school  depart- 

greatly'to  the. return  to  power  of  the  Cooserva-  ments. 

tives  in  1S41.  on  which  occasion  he  was  a  third         The  annual  expenditure  for  municipal  maiii- 

time  raised  to  the  woolsack.    He  retit:ed  in  1846)  tenance  and  operation  is  about  ti,348^ioo{  tlw 

bom  which  time  he  took  little  part  in  home  pol-  chief    items   are,    schools,    about    $245^000;    for 

i^,  confining  his  attention  more  ,to  matters  of  poor,     sick,     homeless,     and     other    ^charities, 

foreign  policy.    For  a  long  time  he  was  vir-  $106,000;    for   police,  department,   $84.^00;    fof 

tmlly    the    Tory    leader    in    the    upper    house,  tire      department,    _  $g6,6oo ;      for      waterworks, 

Brougham  said:    "Ljndhurat  was  30  immeas-  9^5001  for  dty  lighting,  $5^,000.    The  water- 

urably    superior  to   his   contemporaries    -    .    .  works  pUnt  opened  in  1S70,  and  costing  about 

that  he  mlghb  well  be  pardoned  for  looking  dowq  $^,500,000,  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  city, 
rather  than  praising.'*    Consult:    Sir  TheodoFC  The  government  of  Lynn  is  condvcted  on 


Lyne,  lln,   Joaeph   Leycester,   commonly  chusetts,  the  others  being  Gloucester,  Ha*.. 

known  as  "Fatheb  Icnatius,»  or  «Icnatius  of  hill  and   Taunton.    Pop,    (1910)   Sq^    Con- 

jESus,"  English  clergyman;  b,  London,  23  Nov.  suit;  NewhalL  'History  of  Lynn,  Mass.'    ■ 
1837;    d.    16    Oct.    IQ08.      After    taking    dea-  '  W.  R.  Hastiscs. 

con's     orders,     and     doing    mission     work     in  ._ -u     .    j-  ..     '   ■  ^   j    r  1. 

London,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  reviving  the  ,     ^^nx,  »  W''<l5at-  ^,'^^V,S%^\*^^   ^™'"  ^t! 

Benedictine  rule  in  a  modem  monastic  founda-  burger  members  of  the  family  Fehdtr  chiefly  by 

tion.    With  this  view  he  built  Llanthony  Abbey  ""^  ^''ru™'"  °^Jl!5  "'*'  f^  ^*"'.Z"T"7  *    1 

taWales,  where  he  was  joined  by  a  few  enthusi-  penci -I  >lt«   arrangement  of  ha.rs  at  the  tips  of 

asts.   though   his  movement  has  made  no  prog-  the  ears.     It  was  long  customary  to  regard  thM« 

ress  at  all  commensurate  with  his  programme.  <=>*?  ^\^T'^'"a^  "  separate  genus  Ly«*,  to 

hTIs  a  striking  preacher  and  has  v^ted  the  "^^^  '^'^  ^°"^  American  wildcats  the  caraoil, 

United  States  as^  a  mission er.    Among  his  pub-  '>?''  .*°™«.  <>*'=«'  "^^  "^!P1^'  ^"^  '"°1'^™  ^ 

lished    works    are:     <The    Catholic    Church    of  l°§:"%"^'^'^^,t  J^?"  Thl  f  ^1,''™  "i^f 

England'    (1864);   'Brother  Pladdus'    (1870):  f'-Vl^^f  i^J^Ju,/^  th.  ^,TS>  I"^' 

•L^nard    Mor^is^   or    the    Benedictine   Monk'  ".    rnJl-ltiJ? «  I^f  .  ^J^L^'^fZ  '""S; 

1,0 , .  (».-.  ■„  o ■  /-i_*;__->  ana  is  described  as  01  a  ligtit-brown  color,  with 
^Miil-  iT^""7.u^?^^Lr^  Oratwr3>  ^  jjght  silvery  top  on  the  bide,  that  on  the  under 
1886);  'Tales  of  the  Monastery.'  »  j^^^^  /ah.^ui  spotted;  about  30.000  to 
Ljmn,  lin,  Mass.,  city,  in  Essex  County;  8o.<mo  "«  exported  yeariy  from  the  Dominion 
on  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  on  the  Boston  &  of  (^nada,  California,  and  Alaska  to  Liverpool, 
M.,  the  Boston,  Revere  Beach  &  L.  R.R.'s ;  about  besides  what  is  consumed  m  domestic  trade. 
10  miles  northeast  of  Boston,  and  five  miles  Lsrotl,  li'6n,  David  Gordon,  American 
southwest  of  Salem.  Area,  nearly  12  square  Assyriologist ;  b.  Benton,  Ala.,  24  May  1852.  He 
miles.  Lynn  was  first  settled  in  1629  by  Ed-  was  graduated  from  Howard  College,  Ala.,  and 
mund  and  Francis  Ingalls  and  for  a  time  was  from  the  University  of  Leipsic  in  1882,  and  since 
called  Saugus.  It  was  incorporated  in  1630  and  the  latter  date  has  been  Mollis  professor  of 
chartered  as  a  city  in  1850.  The  city  includes  divinity  at  Harvard.  He  was  recording  secre- 
what  were  several  independent  villages:  Glen-  tary  of  the  American  Oriental  Society, 
mere.  Highlands,  East  Lynn,  West  Lynn,  Lin-  1886-95,  and  corresponding  secretary  of  the  So- 
wood,  Lynmcre,  and  Wyoma.  The  Lynn  har-  ciety  of  Biblical  Literature,  1894-9.  He  haa 
bor  is  shallow,  but  it  is  considered  tafe.    The  published  'Keilschrifttexte  Sargotu,  K&Rig  voa 
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LYOH  — LYONS 

AMrnita*     (1883) ;     <An     Assyrian    Uanual*  tucky  where  at  the  next  Congreasiooal  election 

(1886).  (iScc)  be  was  returned  to  the  House,  of  which 

Ljttn,  MMy,  American  educator:  b.  Back-  he  continued  a  member  until  1811.    Subsequently 

hnd,  Mif*.,  26  Feb.  1797:  d-   South  Hadler,  he  held  the  office  of  United  States  fa.aor  for  die 

Mass.,  5  March  1849:    sfw  began  teachiiw  at  18,  Cherokee  Indians  by  the  appomtniajt  o£  Presi- 

and   later   studied   at' the    Sanderlon   Academy,  dept    Monroe;   and    removed    to    Arkansas,   o£ 

Airfield,    and    at    the    Byfield    Academy,    near  which  he  was  the,  territorial  deiespte-eleet  » 

Newbaryport,  dontinuing  to  teach  at  inbervals.  Congress   at    the   time    of   his    death.    ThoujA 

In   tSai   she  b^n  teaching  at  the  Sanderson  rough  and  impetuous  in  manner,  he  was  an  able 

Academy,  and  in  1824  became  associate  principrf  debater,  and  to  the  end  of  his  hfe  continued  a 

of  the  A*um  Female  Academy  at  Londonderry,  ™»n  °'  ^""e  busmess  habits. 

N.  H.    In  1828,  with  the  principal  of  this  school,  Lyon,    Nftthaniel,    American    soldier:    b. 

she    moved    to    Ipswich,    Mass.,    where    they  Asbford,    CcniR.,    14.   July    1818;     d.     Wilson's 

Were  followed  by  a  nomber  of  their  pupils,  and  Creek,'  Mo.,   7   Augl    1861.     He   wa£   graduated 

establlahed  a  semimry  of  which  Miss  Lyon  had  from  WesC  Pcmt  in  1841 ;  served  in  the  Mexican 

practiealty  the  entire  charge   for  several  .years  War,  1846-7,  being  present  at  the  siege  of  Vera 

The  establishment  of  a  seminary  for  girls,  em-  Crui,:and  the  assart:  on  the  Cil;  '<^  Hexieoi 

bodying  the  same  principles  of  education  as  tbe  and 'was  on' duty  in  KaAsas  during  the  FreeSctfe 

Ipswich  school,  and  at  the  same  lime  ofiering  ugitition.     In   February    1861    he   was   assigned 

its  advantages  at  a  low  price,  became  the  main  to  St.  Louis,  Ma.,  where  he  had  charge  of  the 

tutpose  of  her  life;  ana  in  1834  she  resigned  arsenal;  he  was  most  active  and  efficient  in  the 
er  position  at  Ipswich,  and,  amid  great  diseouri-  Uttion'iswse,  ^r^ancied  the  Home  'Guards  and  on 
agementS,  undertook  ttre  work  o£  foimdii^  sach  id  June  1861  captured  Camp- Jackson,  arendez- 
a  seminary.  Aided  to  some  extent  by  clergyv  .tods  of  the  secessionists.  Soon  afn^rwatd  he 
men  and  others,  she  succeeded  in  obtaining  con-  was  made  briftadier-geoeral  of  volnnteeiH.'  and 
tributlonSi  andon  8-  Nov.  1S37  a  part  of  the  given  command  of  the  departfaient.  Me.reAnsed 
billldmga  hsvfng  been  completed,  the  tcbool  was  all  compromise  With  Governor  '  Jadisoi^  wIm 
Opened  irv  Soutti  Hadley  with  about  80  pupils,  sympathized  with  the  secessionists,  and  in  June 
tmder  1^  name  of  the  Mount  Hotyoke  Female  occupied  Jefferson  City,  the  capital  of'ibe  State, 
Seminary.  She  was  ^sident  of  this  school  for  and  defeated  the  Governor's  troops  at  Boonville 
13  years,  during  which  time  it  was  enlarged,  on  the  17th.  He  then  weht  to  Springfield, 
and  gained  a  national'  reputation  for  its  high  in-  whence  he  advanced  on  i  August  to  meet  a 
tellcctual  and'  mOTtd'  standard.  (See  Mount  part  of  the  Confederate  army,  which  wafi  ad- 
HOLYOKK'  CoLLKx.)  She  wrote  'Tendencies  of  vaneing  into  Missouri  under  McCulloch;  he  de- 
the  Principles  embraced  and  tbe  System  adopted  feated'  them  at  Dug  Spring,  and  letaned  to 
in  the  Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary'  Springfield.  Bnt  the  Corifederate  forces  weft 
{1840),  and  the  'Missionary  Offering*  (1843)-  soon  increased  by  the  arrival  of  the  tixxJps  under 
Consult;  Hitchcock,  'Life  and  Labors  of  Mary  Price,  and  General  Lydn.  was  opposed  by  an 
LyoR.'  army  considerably  grearer  than  his 'own.  Un- 
Lyon,  Matthew,  American  politician;  b.  willing  to  surrender  southwestern  Missouri 
■Wicklow  County,  Ireland,  1746;  d.  Spadra  Bluff,  without  a  struggle,  he  decided  to  nsk  a  battle. 
Ark,  1  Aug.  1822.  He  went  to  New  York  in  ^nd  accordingly  advanced  from  bpnngfield  to 
1755,  and,  being  too  poor  to  pay  for  his  passage,  Wilson's  Creek,  wh<Te  his  troops  were  de- 
was  bound  out  by  the  captain  of  the  ship  to  a  ™"»'  ,?"<J,  ^e  hiiusrif  kil  ed,  after  a  gallant 
farmer  in  Connecticut,  in  whose  service  he  re-  ^1^^  He  bequeathed  nearly  all  hB  property, 
mained  a  number  of  years.  Subsequently  he  be-  about  $30,000.  to  the  ^vernmeirt.  to  aid  in  the 
came  a  citizen  of  Vermont  and  in  July  1776  preservation  of  the  Union.  In  ilfoa  a  collection 
was  commissioned  as  lieutenant  in  one  of  the  o*  .•'«,  letters  in  favor  of  the  Republkan  party 
companies  of  "Green  Mountain  boys.'"  He  '^^  *}»  election  of  Lincoln  (i860)  .was  pub- 
sen'cd  later  as  commissary -general,  and  event-  I'shed  under  the  title  <The  Last  Political  Wrrt- 
ually  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  of  militia.  He  '"es  of  C^eral  Nathaniel  Lyon.>  Consnit 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  Fairhaven  (1783),  *Life>  by  Woodward;  Peckhnm.  'General 
where  he  engaged  in  paper-making,  iron  casting,  Nathaniel  Lyon  and  Missouri  m  1861*  ;  and 
and  other  occupations,  and  at  one  time  edited  a  Churchill's  novel,  'The  Cnsis.> 
newspaper  of  an  ultra  democratic  character,  en-  Lyons,  li'onz  or  Lyon,  le-ofi,  France,  the 
title<f  'The  Scourge  of  Aristocracy  and  Repps-  capital  of  the  department  of  the  Rhone,  311  miles 
itory  of  Important  Political  Truth,>  of  which  by  rail  southeast  of  Paris,  and  170  miles  north 
the  types  and  paper  were  manufactured  by  him-  of  Marseilles,  is  the  second  city  of  industrial 
self.  Becoming  an  active  political  leader,  he  importance,  and  the  third  in  point  of  papulation 
was  elected  m  ipyto  Congress  by  the  Anti-  ;„  the  country.  It  is  situated  at  the  confluence 
Federal  Party.  In  October  1798  he  was  con-  of  the  Saoae  and  Rhone,  the  central  business  sec- 
victed  of  a  libel  on  President  Adams,  and  im-  tion  being  on  the  tongue  of  land  that  projects 

Snsoned  for  four  months,  a  fine  of  $r,ooo  which  between  the  rivers  to  their  junction,  and  extends 

ad  also  been  imposed  upon  htm  bein^  paid  by  northward  to  the  hill  of  La  Croix  Rousse;  while 

his    friends.    An    attempt   to   expel    him    from  the  ancient  medixvat  town  is  on  the  steep  slopes 

Congress  as   a   convicted   felon  failed   for  want  of  the  Fourvieres  hill,  rising  from  the  west  bank 

of  a  two  thirds  vote.    During  this  congressional  of  the  Saone,  and  the  modem  industrial  suburb 

term  he  had  a  violent  altercation  on  the  floor  of  of  La  Guillotiere    with   its  numerow   ketones, 

the  House  with  Mr.  Griswold  of  Connecticut,  is   on   the  east  bank  of  the  Rhone     Vhirteen 

endmg  in  blows;  but  the  motion  to  expel  them  bridges  span  the   Saone  at  this  point,  virying 

was  defeated.     In  1799,  while  a  prisoner,  he  was  from  250  to  450  feet  wide,  and  nine  bridges  the 

re-elected    to    Congress    from    Vermont.     After  Rhone,  over  600  feet  wide.    A  series  of  detached 

the  expiration  of  his  :erm  he  removed  to  Ken-  forti  crown  different  heights  within  a  circuit  of 
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43  tnfles,  tnakiiiff  Lrons,  with  its  «xt«iuive  bar-  mmMFotis.    The  most  important  am  tlW  H6td> 

racks  and  considerable  garrison,  a  defensive  posi'-  Dieu,  the  Maison  de  !a  Charite,  the  Mont  de 

tion   of  grrcat   strategic   importance.     The   older  Pieti,   occttpying  the   Mioeeanterie  .or   deanery 

quarters  of  the  town  are  crowded,  dirtj  and  un-  attached  to  the  cathedral ;  and  the  Hospice  d* 

heahhfnl,   with   narrow,   irre^lar   streets,   lined  I'AntiquBille,  oa  the  site  of  the  Ancient   Roman 

by  tall,  ungainly  buildings.     The  best  jwrts  are  palace  or  pnetoriutn,  now  used  penly  as  a  ImMi- 

the   13   miles   of   magnificent  quays,   built   since  tic  and  partly  as  a  Magdalen  asylum,  and  general 

the  18th  century  as  a  protection  gainst  the  pe-  netiitentiaiy.    There    are    seven!    prisons  —  tbe 

nodical  river  floods,  and  now  laid  out  with  finely  New    Prison,    an    extensive  building;   well  ar> 

planted  walks,  statdy  maniions,  municipal  build-  ranged;  die  Maison  des  Recluaea,  now  employed 

ings,  railroad  depots,  capacious  warehouses,  etc.  as  a  military  prison;  and  the  prieon  of  Koanne, 

Among  the  notable  squares  and  i^^n  {daces  are  regarded  aa  a  model  in  its  kind, 

the  Place  des  Terreaux,  facing  which  surnds  tbe  As  a  manufacturing  n>wa  l^ota  early  ac- 

H6tel  de  Ville,  and  the  large  and  handsome  ijuired  and  has  long  maintained  a  first  place.    It 

Place    Belle«our,    tbe    fashtcn^e    promenade,  b  the  most  important  centre  of  silk  matinfac- 

The  chief  pablic  edifices  are  more  remarkable  tnre  in  tbe  world,  employing  directly  and  indi- 
for  their  antiquity  than  for  the  beauty  of  their '•t«ctly  over  xafno  persons.    Other  manufactures 

arddtecture.    The  cathedral  of  St  John  on  the  an  faata,  boots,  jewelry,  and  liqueurs;  bcsidei 

dope  of  tiie  Fourviires,  on  the  right  bank  of  ^crWDrka,    fooiMlries,    glass-honaes,    potteries, 

the  Saone,  is  in  the  Gothic  style  of  uie  12th  cen-  tanneriet,  breweries,  tatA  chemic^  w<»ics.    Loiona 

lury,  and  baa  four  towers,  two  of  wfaich  l^k  it  admirably  situated  for  trad<v  9n  two  oaviga- 

tbe  west  frout,  while  tlbe  other  two,  afaorter  but  tde  rinra,  whidi  make  it  a  great  entrepot  both 

more  masiivc,  fonn  the  transepts.    Higher  up  for  the  tohb  and  the  soutfa.    It  forms  tbe  «om- 

tbe  slope  is  the  modern  church  of  Notre  Dame,  mon  centre  where  tb*  highways  and  railroads 


is  t,  tower  or  Belvedere  660  feet  above  the  with  tbe  Rhine  bj  the  Rhone  and  Rhine  Can^ 
Saooe.  On  the  other  side  of  die  Fourvi^res  is  while  several  other  canals,  brandling  off  frora 
tbe  ehnrch  of  St  Irenseus,  the  second  bishop  of  its  rivera,  give  it  ample  means  of  tranaport  over 
Lyons.  Ilie  chnrcb  itself  is  an  uninteresting  a  great  pait  of  the  interioc  of  die  country.  Tbe 
modem  itructare,  but  it  stands  on  the  grave  of  chief  import*  are  raw  sU;  wiMe^  brandy,  oil, 
the  martyred  bishop,  and  has  beneath  it  the  re-  soap,  flax,  hemp,  rice,  salt,  cotton,  wool,  coffee, 
pnted  ciTpt  in  which  Polycarp  preached,  and  dy^  earthenware,  and  tinuwr;  and  the  eitports, 
iftooo  Cnriatians  at  a  later  period  were  mas-  spim-silk  and  silk-eoods  ribboni  hats,  straw- 
■acred  by  orders  of  Septimius  Severus,  20a  aj>.  bomicti,  woolens,  Aamiels,  Uucns,  con^  flour, 
A  little  above  the  cathedral  is  the  Palais  de  Jus-  chestnuts,  liqueurs,  paper,  hemp,  ironware,  etc. 
tice,  and  tcnrer  down  on  the  opposite  bank  of  As  Lugdiinum.  L.70BS  was  «b  early  Gallic 
the  Saone  is  the  church  of  the  ^bey  of  Ainay,  town,  and  when  Cxsar  invaded  Gaul  was  a 
beneath  whose  sacristy,  and  penetrating  below  place  of  some  importance;  it  figures  more  or  less 
the  bed  of  die  river,  are  dungeons  without  light  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
or  aiTj  in  wbich  many  of  the  early  Christians  several  emperors  in  succession  making  it  their 
were  mmtured  previous  to  martyrdom.  Other  occasional  residence  and  vyiog_  with  each  other 
Dotewortfiy  dinrches  are  the  Church  of  St  in  adorning  it  It  early  received  Christianity, 
Hicicr,  of  die  i4tb  century,  one  of  the  largest  and  toward  the  end  of  the  aA  century  nnm- 
in  tbe  town;  that  of  St  Bonavenlure,  the  patron  bered  thousands  of  Giristians  among  its  inhab- 
saint  of  Lyons;  and  the  Church  of  the  Char-  itants.  Its  first  bishop,  Pothinus,  died  a  martyr 
treux,  surmounted  by  a  superb  dome  seen  from  in  ig?,  and  his  successor  Irenxus  died  also  a 
all  quarters  of  the  dty.  The  archiepiacopal  pal-  martyr  in  202.  Lyons  was  afterward  sacked  by 
ace,  situated  near  the  cathedral,  is  a  large  edifice  the  Huns  and  Visigoths,  who  destroyed  many  of 
of  no  architectural  merit.  The  Hotel  de  Ville  is  its  noblest  Roman  structures.  In  the  Sth  century 
considered  one  of  the  finest  edifices  of  the  kind  it  fell  for  a  time  Into  the  hands  of  an  army  of 
in  France.  It  is  an  isolated  square,  and  is  sur-  Saracens  from  Spain,  and  suffered  severely;  but 
mounted  by  a  dome  164  feet  high.  The  public  recovered  its  pro^erity  under  Charlemagne,  on 
library,  occu()ying  part  of  the  buildings  of  the  the  dissolution  01  whose  empire  it  became  the 
collie  on  the  Quai  de  Retz,  is  the  best  provin-  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Provence.  Subse- 
cial  collection  in  France.  The  Palais  des  Arts,  quently  it  fell  under  ecclesiastical  domination, 
facing  the  Place  des  Terreaux,  is  a  fine  majestic  and  was  long  governed  by  a  succession  of  arch- 
edifice.  It  contains  a  picture-gallery,  a  cabinet  bishops.  In  1312  Lyons  was  annexed  to  the 
of  medals,  a  gallery  for  statues,  and  another  for  crown  of  France.  It  owes  its  new  quays  and 
ancient  stuccoes,  a  depot  of  mechanical  invcn-  several  of  its  finest  edifices  to  Louis  XIV.  The 
tions  for  the  fabrication  of  silks,  with  a  library  revolution  of  1793  occasioned  fearful  reverses. 
attached ;  a  free  school  of  design,  and  a  large  The  inhabitants,  finding  their  industry  ^aralyaed 
hall  used  as  the  exchange.  and  their  trade  destroyed,  rebelled  against  revo- 

The  chief  educational  eatablishments  are  the  lutionary  violence,  and  the  convention  let  loose  ■ 
coUe^  or  university,  occupying  a  fine  modern  its  forces  upon  them;  wholesale  butcheries 
building  and  attended  hy  over  2.000  students  in  for  many  da^s  deluged  the  town  with  blood, 
the  different  faculties ;  the  Marliniere,  a  great  Since  that  period  questions  of  an  economical,  or 
sdioo!  of  science  and  the  industrial  arts  with  rather  socialist  nature,  culmmated  m  the  san- 
SOO  students ;  a  free  Catholic  university ;  various  guinary  revolts  of  183!,  1834.  1849  and  1871. 
institutions  of  a  special  character,  such  as  Several  important  figures  in  history  were 
schools  of  chemistry  and  chemical  industry,  natives  of  Lyons,  among  thelit^  the  Roman 
schools  of  design,  of  commerce,  of  weaving;  a  smperors  Marcus  Aurelius,  Claudius,  and  Car- 
celebrated  veterinary  school,  the  botanic  garden,  acalla,  and  the  celebrated  general  Gennanicus. 
etc     Otaritable    establishments    are    large    and  Pop.   about   470,000. 
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LYONS  —  LYSANDER 

Ljroiu,  Iowa,  formerljr  an  indepandciit  city  amon^  the  civilized  nations,  though  a  rude  fonn 

in  Clinton  County,  but  incorporated  with  the  of  it  is  still  to  be  met  with  in  the  hands  of  the 

cifr  of  Cliiltoa  in  iSpS-     S«e  Cliniom.  shepherds  of  Greece  and  among  the  negro  tribes 

Lyons,    Kan.,    city,    county-scat  'of    Rico  "*  Africa.    It  is  the  symbol  of  Apollo. 

County;  on  the  Atchison,  T.  &  S.  Fe,  the  Mis-  Lyre-Wrd,  a   remarkable  Australian   bird 

BOnri  P.,  the  St.  Louis  ft  S.  F.  R.R.'s;  about  i8o  which  derives  its  name  from  the  form  of  the 

miles   west  by   south   of  Topeka   and   35  miles  tail  in  the  rnale,  which  much  resembles  that  of 

north  by  west  of  Hutchinson.     It  is  situated  in  the  conventional   Ap<Jlo's   lyre ;   the  tail  of  the 

a    fertile    agricultural    region    in    which    stock-  female  is  rather  long,  but  simply  wedge-shaped, 

raising  is  a   prominent   industry.    Nearby  are  There  are  two  species,  about  the  sikc  of  chickens, 

»alt  deposits,  like  that  at  Hutchinson  in  Reno  both  reddish  brown  and  called  'native  pheas- 

Connty,  a   remarkably  fine  salti  obtained   from  ants"   by   the   colonists,   constituting   the   genus 

a  considerable  depth  below  the  surface.    Son»e  Menura  and  family  Menuridte,  and  regarded  as 

of  its  industrial   establishments   are   salt  works,  the  lowliest  of  the  Paiseres,  and  of  very  ancient 

gram    elevators,    gas-engine   works,    and    flour-  origin.      They    dwell    in   the    'scrub*    or    open 

mills.     Its  trade   is   chiefly   In   grain,   salt,   live-  woods,   and   rarely   leave   the   ground,   avoiding 

Stock,    flour,    and    cornJ'    The    city    owns    and  l^^eir  enemies  by  swift  running.    Their  nests  are 

operates  the  waterworks.     Pop.    (191O)    1,071.  placed  upon  the  ground,  are  well  woven  of  sticks 

-    XT     V        '11                   .          I    «*  and  plant-stems,  and  are  covered  by  a  dome- 

i^yona.     N.     Y.,     village      county-seat    of  like  ^f,  l„ving  an  entrance  only  at  the  sides. 

Wayiie  County;  on  the  Erie  Canal,  and  on  the  j^    j^^  Wing    season    the    males    scrape    up 

Wes    Shore  and  the  Kew  York  C    &  H.  R.  ^^^^^^  ^f  ,„5„  ^„d  rcbhish  upon  whicrthey 

R.R.a;  about  40  miles  east  by  south  of  Roch-  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^.       ^^^  ^^  j,,^;^  l^^  ,^  ^    ,^J 

ester      Lyons   was   found.^   m   17?S  ^r^J^'^f-  their  long  and  handsome  tails  to  the  hens,    ^i 

polled   as  a^viUage  m   1854.     It  «  situated , m  butler  kno^v-n  species  is  the  long-tailed  one   (W. 

a   fertile  agricultural   region,   and   ibi  extensive  ,«^^^(,„)    tut  both  are  now  ra^. 

water  power  has  contributed  to  its  development       '_      ,,     _     , ,  ,         ,  . 

as  a  manufacturing  village.    Its  chief  manufec-  .?'?^}^  PoeHy,  that  species  of  poet rj;  by 

tnring  estaWishmeMs-  aro  ar  ben-sugar   factory,  wn'cf"  'h^  P9='  directly  expresses  his  emotions, 

harrd  factory,  disiiUeriea  of  peppemint  oil,  a  ^^e  predominance  of  feelmg_  m  lync  poetry  is 

pottcfy,    and   machino-.hops.     Sl^p^r-soles   and  """^t    "-^'^^^ .  distinguishes    it     from    dramatic 

ailvorware  are   also  manufactured.    The  Union  Poetry,  in  which,  action  and  character,  indepen- 

ahool  Library  has  about  ajxx)  volumes.    Poa  dent  of  the  individual  emotion  of  the  poet,  pre- 

fin.A't  <  M^  *                     ---                            .-  dominate;   and  from  epic  poetry,  of  which  a 

(19IO)*460.  series  of  kctions  and  characters,  as  contemplated 

_    Lyoij^  CoancOi  of,  two  Bjiiods  held  at  the  ^nd  exhibited  by  the  poet,  is  the  characteristic 

«ty  m   France  from  which  they  dmve  their  n    [^    necessary    that    the    feeling    represented 

name  and  considered  ectnn««kal  by  the  Roman  shoujj  be  itself  poetical,  and  not  only  worthy  to 

OnholK    Cbltreh      When   the   quarrel    b«w«n  ^  preserved,  but  accompanied  by  a  variety  of 

(he  Emwiror  Frederick  11.  and  Innoeent  iV   had  i^t^     beauty  of  imagery,  and  an  eloquent  flow 

resulted  in  the  banishment  of  the  latter  frow  bf  language.    Milton,  Chatterton  and  Bums  are 

R«m,  the  ft^  anmrapned  a  cojumtI  in  1345  at  among  ■tffe   better   known   English    writers    of 

which  the  patriarchs  of  Aquileia,  Antioch  and  jy^  pOetry 

Constantinople,  as  well  as  the  Enjperor  Baldwin  ,         ,     '        -           .^  .   ,j.i„- ,_   „„  „<»..„, 

11.,   were  plesent   with   several   royal   delegates.  „f  .ll^  4  f  u/ ^?h'-  ■             *  T    i-^  ,T^^^ 

TlUldaius'^of   Susa   represented   fialdwin,  who  f^  P^}f"'^}■^^'''\T^ fTr     ^^^^fLfX, 

was.  in  spite  of  that  del^te's  emphatic  protests,  j^-,^^'h  ,f'^^?'    ^"ni.«     i.i,%t,rteHt  i? 

lokmnly  deposed,  and  hi?  subjects  released  from  S?"^^=  r  i^^J^  "'  """"  ""'  ^^^  ^^^^^  *' 

their   Jlegiince,    When    Gregory   X.   took   the  ^hent,  Belgium 

tiara,  his  first  step  was  to  atteoy>t  a  reunion  of  Lysaader,  It-aander,  Spartan  general:  d. 
Christendom  as  represented  W  the  Greek  and  395-  His  father  was  AriEtoeritus,  a  Lacedx- 
Latin  charches,  which  had  been  parted  by  schism  monian  of  the  purest  blood,  being  of  Heraclei- 
mainly  on  the  qiKStion  of  the  filioqve  (q.v.),  dan  descent,  his  mother  a  Helot  who  b^onght 
and  Latin  accretions  to  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  ram  up  irt  poverty.  His  fine  qualities,  however. 
The  second  Council  of  Lyons  met  1274  under  procured  him  the  command  of  the  Spartan  fleet 
his  presidency  and  the  desired  union  was  appar-  ?ffthe  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  (408).  He  ratab- 
ently  effected,  for  both  Greek  and  Latin  prelates  Iirfied  his  headquarters  at  Ephesus,  which  he 
sang  the  creed  mcluding  the  clause  asserting  the  raised  to  prosperity.  Next  year  ho  was  sue- 
double  procession.  The  tie  that  bound  them,  ceeded  by  Callicratidas.  In  a  short  time  his 
however,  proved  a  rope  of  sand,  and  the  schism  reputation  had  so  increased  that  the  Asiatic 
has  continued  to  this  day.    See  Greek  Church,  allies  of  Sparta   requested  the  Lacedaemonniia 

V            f  tc    t      p      t             T            r^      ■  \a  mvest  him  a  second  time  with  me  commxnd. 

Lgwiu,  Gulf  of.     See  Liotj  or  Lyons.  Guu  Accordingly,  Lysandor  with  the  tide  of  -vics- 

'^-  admiral    (405  b.c),  defeated  and  captured  the 

I^re,  the  most  ancient  of  stri*ged  instru-  Athenian  fleet  off  ^gospotamos.  This  deciain 
ments,  whidi  originally  had  but  three  strings,  victory  put  an  end  to  the  Pelopoimesian  <ilMr. 
The  Egyptian  and  Grecian  lyre*  were  at  first  Shortly  afterward  he  set  sail  for  Athens,  which 
stritng  with  the  sinews  of  animals.  The  number  he  bkKkaded.  The  city  was  starved  tato  capitu- 
of  the  strings  was  at  last  increiJed  to  sixteen.  Jation  (404.),  the  long  walls  and  the  fortifications 
It  was  played  with  a  stidt  of  ivory  or.  polished  of  the  Pinus  were  deMoIished ;  and  the  oil- 
wood,  also  with  the  fingiirs.  The  body  of  the  garchy  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  was  established, 
lyre  was  hoUow,  to  increase  the  sodnd.  Few  which  governed  with  terrible  cruelty.  Lysander 
<d>jccts  are  so  graceful  in  form  and  luaoeptible  then  returned  to  LacedEemon,  where  his  ambi- 
of  aoo^  vario(w>?pfdi^toa  in  the  tine  acts.  As  tious  and  unscrupulous  character  made  itself 
a  musical  Inttrtivjeiit  it  ha«  now  gone  out  of  usp  more  palpable  than  ever,     He  waf  exccssivelx 
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fond  of  praise,  an<l  was  the  first  of  their  own  exempltlied  in  that  artrSt'B  'Dofyphorai.*     ITris 

countrvmen  to  whom  Iht  Greeks  erected  altars,  canon,  or  standard  of  beauty,  presents  the  human 

offered   sacrifices   as   to   a   (fod,   and   celebrated  form  with  the  head  smaller,  and  the  limbs  longer 

festivals.      On   his   return    to    Sparta    Lysandcr,  and   slenderer   than   in   life.     Hig   statues   were 

stung   by   the   ingratitude   of   Agesilaus,    whose  wrought  with   moch   greater   ideal  Ijeauty  thaq 

succession  to  the  throne  he  had  secorcd,  resolved  those  of  his  predecessors.    They  were  almost  al], 

to   destroy   the   constitution   of   his   country   by  iE  not  all,  in  bronze,  and  he  is  said  to  have  left 

abolishinir    hereditary    monarchy,    making    the  l>ehind  him  some   1,500  works.    Several   of  his 

throne    elective,    but    the    Delphic    and    other  more  celebrated   statues   were  those  of  Alex- 

onicles   were   unfavorable,  in   spite  even  of  his  ander,  the  most  noted  of  which  reniesentcd  the 

bl-ibes.     On  the  outbreak   of   the   B<zotian   war  Macedonian   hero   bearing   a   Lance.      Thil   waj 

(395  B.C.)  he  marched  against  Haliartusand  was  considered  as  a  sort  of  companion  to  the  picture. 

killed  in  battle  under  its  walls.  of  ApeUes  in  whii^  Alexander  was  seen,  like  af 

Lyaaa.  lisT-as,  Athenian  orator:  b.  about  second  Zeus,  launching  a  thunderbolL    Amoo^ 

jcS    n.r  ■     H      ahniii-    -iJV,      H-    waa    3     ^nn    nf  ha  pnnoipal  ideal  works  are  the  colossal  'Zeus* 

orable  mention  in  hU  'Rmnfillc  >     T  v^ia?   at  lA  Chanot*     at     Rhodes      the    bronic    statue    oi 

»»l  ,o°S„S,  b  eS  G,.dr.„-'.U?  'pPPort™iy>.«  the  «t™c,  of  .  .e»p.  to 

nhi|o«Ji>liy    and    cloqi,,™;    under    Ti.Ui    and  ^V'.'i'  ,T      iHSZ-Z'^Ti^. 

SibSTjiSyracnit.    Having  scW.diThnrim,.,  eol<.s>al  bron„  .ntnt  of  <Hcr<:nlM>  at  T>rm- 

ht  .aa  cmploytd  in  th.  gomrnni.nl;  tnt  on  tl,;  '""'•  "^  "«  '"»=»"    ''■«}'«''  »'  T*'       "" 

defeat  of  the  Aiienianj  in  Sicily  »ai  baniihed  'Apoxyomesus'  of  the  Vatican  n  a  copy, 
with  many  of  liis  countrymen.     After  Athens  I^Ml,   a   brown,   oily   li(]u!d,  having  an 

had  recovered  its  freedom  he  exerted  himself  odor  resembling  cneosot^    It  is  prepared  from 

for  the  advantage  of  the  city,  and  sacrificed  much  tar  oil  by  sapotujication ;  is  a  useful  antiseptic  for 

of  his  property  for  the  public  welfare.    At  first  the  hands  in  a  i  or  a  per  cent  solution,  and  is 

he  gave  instruction  in  eloquence;  but  finding  chiefly  med  in  obstetrical  operations. 
himself  surpassed  by  Theodorus,  another  teacher  Lyte,  lit.  EHphalet  Oram,  American  edu- 

of  oratory   he  devoted  h,s  t.me  to  writing  ora-  ^ator'  i.  Bird-W-Hand;  Pa.,  aj  June  i&ia.    In 

tions  tor  others,    fie  wrote  more  than  200,  some  ^is  youth  he  served  in  the  Union  army  during 

"'  1,  J  °""'°""'.  'M  5*  ?f'  .towever   were  ,h,  'q^,  ^„      „,  „,  graduated  from  the 

regarded  as  genumc    His  sty  e  u  applauded  as  5^^   i„„,,    g^^^,    „    Sii|ie,„lin   p.,  in 

a  perfect  example  of  the  simple  Atlic  elo(,uence.  ,f^   „„  professor  of  English  and  pedamgio 


The,   have   been  pubiished   in  various  ^fut^^1^"Sy°"Hrw°.s''p"';i'Knt"SfX 

.;S°™  J°i: "!  ^"','i,if ""  ■,l'°°°l  "S  '^  National  Educational  Aasodaiien  iSsim),  and  ha. 

S'l™  ?Se„i.  fe-   r,&;'   *.?;"■"  pnbliahed     ipr^tical     Bookkeaing>^(.883) ; 

Lysipvtes,     li-sik'r^-tez,     Honument     o~ 

EH^Srl'-SH^^^  Coli^g  fenfa^ndToT^r-r  iX^S 

^'afsuroS^^a*^  b^^elrfp^^^nVS  ^,^^"^'&±W"V"  ^l^'  Ib^ 

^^^^VT.^  "^^^^X^J^^Z  «Ta1^™'lll^t^"iveV'^='LoS?s  "f^^ 

5T?n^™     f  n   ^^r.^  "^        ^'^^  (i8z6):    <Poems,    Chiefly    Riligious'     <i8a>: 

•LaiiterB  of  Demosthenes."  'Miscellaneous    Poems'     (1868);     'Memoir    of 

Lynma'chia.      See  LooSESTWnt.  Henry  Vaughan' :  'Abide  With  Me^ ;  <P!ea«ant 

LynnuchaB,  Ii-sim>-kus,  general  and  one  Are  Thy  Courts' ;    "Jesus,  I  My  Cross  Have 

of  the  diadodioi   of  Alemnder  the  Great;   b.  Taken';  and  other  hymns  of  his  have  become 

Pella,   Tbessaly,  361  b.c  ;    d.   near    Corus  a8i  widely  popular  both  in  America  and  England. 
B.C.    He  was  a  low  bom  Macedonian  of  great  Lylle,  lit!,  WTilljam  Hainea,  American  gen- 

physicai  strength  and  courage.    On  the  death  of  eral  and  poet:  b.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  2  Nov.  1826; 

Alexander,  333  B.C.,  Thrace  fell  to  the  share  of  d.  Chickamauga,  Tenn..  zo  Sept.  1863.    He  was 

Lysunachns,  who  became  also  satrap  of  Mace-  graduated   at    Cincinnati    College,   studied  law 

doniama66.    The  murder  of  his  son  AgBthocles,  and  practised  for  a  short  time.    He  served  as  a 

a  great  favorite  of  the  people,  at  the  instigation  captain   in  the   Mexican  War,  and  later  was  a 

of  bis  EOTptian  wife  Arsmoei  provokeda  revolt  member   of  the  Ohio   Legislature:     Dur«^the 

w  Asia;  SeleBcus,  aattvi  of  Syna,  took  up  the  Civil  War  he  was  colonel  of  the  loth  Ohio  regi- 

cause  of  the  widow  of  Afeathodes.  Lysandra.  ment  and  waa  brigadier-general  of  vtrfanteers, 

md  Lywnwdnis  was  failed  in  the  battle  near  hating  been  promoted  to  that  rank  fot  gallant 

Corns  which  eniued.     He  foanded  a  city  DO  conduct.    He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Oiicka- 

the  HeUe^iant,  named  after  him  LyBihiatbi.      .  maugs.     His  best-known  poem  is.  the  famous 

Lyriwrna,    li-sTp'iis,    Greek    sculptor    who  'Address  of  Antony  to  Cleopatra '  the  opraing 

flourishejin  Sicyon  between   360  and  316  B.C.  1™  "f   ''lych   "     Ij^  AZ"*^' ,^^^  ■,P"'?i 

Alexander  the  Great  would  peHnlt  no  one  but  C'^S.''^'*    '^'*™*     ^^     ,^°''    }Z-  ^™>« 

Apelles  to  paint  his  portrait,  and  no  one  but  (1884).     No  complete  colleoUon  of  his  w»rkf 

Lysippus    to    make    his    stetae.     Lysipnus    was  *"*  published. 

first  a  smith,  and  afterward  devoted  himself  to  Lytton,    lit'6n,    Bdmrd   Robert   Buhrar- 

Sculpture,  adopting  the  candn  of  ^lycleteS,  as  Lytton,  Eabi.  or,  English  poet  and  41|^0iiM> 
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LYTTON 

list ;  b.  London  8  Nov.  1831 ;  d.  Paris  29  Nov.  resi^ation  as  viceroy.    In  1887  he  was  appointed 

1891.    He  was  the  only  son  o{  the  well-known  British  ambassador  at  Paris.     For  ttaay  years 

novelist,  Bulwer-Lytton  (q.v.)-  He  was  educated  Lytton  was  better  known  as  a  poet  than  as  a 

at  Harrow  and  Bonn,  and  entered  the  diplomatic  diplomatist,    under    the    pseudonym    of    'Owen 

service    in     1849,     being    appointed    attache    at  Meredith."      His     published      works      include: 

Washington,  where  his  uncle,  Lord  Dalling,  wa»  *Clytemnestra,  and  Other  Poems'   (1855)  ;  'The 

minister.    Subsequently  he  held  diplomatic  posts  Wanderers'    (1859);    'Lucile*    (i860),   a   story 

at  Florence  (1852)  and  other  European  capitals,  in  rimed  anapxstic  couplets,  which  met  with  a 

and   was   secretary   of   legation    successively   at  very    great    popular    success;     'The    Ring    of 

Copenhagen,  Athens,  Lisbon,  and  Madrid,     In  Amasis'  {i86J);  'Orvai,  or  the  Fool  of  Time,' 

1874  he  was  appointed  minister  at  Lisbon,  and  which  is  the  solitary  representative  in  English 

was  made  viceroy  of  India  by  Disraeli  in  i8?6.  of    the    great    Polish    school    of    mystic    verse 

At  a  great  durbar  held  at  Delhi  in  1877,  he  pro-  (j86g>;   'Fables,  in  Song'    (187.4);   'Speeches 

claimed  Queen  Victoria  Empress  of  India.     In  of    Edward    Lord    Lytton,'     with    a    meftbir 

the  great  famine  of  1877-8  he  conducted  admir-  (1874) ;  'The  Life  and  Letters  of  Ed*atd  B*l- 

ably  the  work  of  relief.     He  adopted  an  active  wer,  liird  Lytton'    (1883,  the  narratiVe   comics 

policy  in  Afghanistan,  which  brought  about  the  down    only    to    183a)  ;     'GlenaveriP     (1885]; 

second  Afghan  war  (1879)-    His  administration  (After   Paradise'    (1887)  ;    'King   Pd'ppy,'    Ha 

was  marked  by  notable  internal  reforms,  such  as  Jjeat  poetical   work,   abounding   in   lofty   poetir 

the  abolition  of  the  inland  customs,  the  repeal  and  gay  irony,  a[»eared  posthumously  (1893J. 

of  duties  on  cottons,  and  the  promulgation  of  As  a  prose  writer  Lytttm  takes  high  rank. 
titnt  dvil  srrvice  rules.     In  1880  he  was  created 

Earl  of  Lytton,  and  when  the  ConKrvatire  gtrr-  Lytton,  X^nL    Sec   Bulwek-Lyttok,   ^ 

munent  retired'  in   tlwt  rear  be  Bent  in  bit  wAXn 
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Mthe  thirteenth  lettCT  of  the  Entflbh  situated  on  the  extreme  southwestern  coast,  75 

and  most  of  the  other  West  Eu-  miles  southwest  of  Tacloban.    It  is  a  handsome, 

ropean    hnguages,    is    one    of    the  well-built  city,  and  has  o  large  trade,  mostly  in 

four  liquids,  or  semi-vowels;   it  hemp.     Pop.  18,500;  (2)  a  town  of  the  province 

is   also   classed   as   a   labio-nasal,  of  Iloilo,  Panay,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Sague 

its   sound  being  produced  when  branch  of  the  Jalaur  River,  18  miles  northwest 

with  lips  closed  and  the   whole  uvula  lowered,  of  Iloilo.     Pop.  9,70a 
the  bTMth  makes  a  humming  noise  as  it  issues  Mawtricht.     See  Maesiwcht. 

through   the   nostnls.      The   lips   play  the   same  »«..»  »»  »    ■  ■     »  c; ^   .l ■ 

Mtt  i^  the  BrxMundalion  of  m  as  in  that  of  b.  ,,J**?'^?5,.  "■>-'"  ^"""^t.  ^^'^-iV  ^' 
desi  of  tmth  and  justice.    She  a  said  to  have 
guided  tfie  souls  of  the  doad  to  Owia  (ijiv.). 
closed  the  sound  produceiTis  that  of  b  not  of  m.  Mab,  the  fairy  queen  of  Connaught  and  a 

The  M  as  3  capital  letter  has  the  same  form  familiar  name  in  Celtic  folk-lore.     Mab  has  been 

in  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  alphabets  and  in  all  celebrated   by   Shakespeare  and   other   English 

the  alphabets  derived  from  them,  and  in  all  those  Pt'ets.     The  name   is  of   uncertain  origin,   being 

alphabets  generally  the  same  sound  value.  variously    derived    from    the    Midgard    of    the 

In  English  there  are  a  few  words  of  Greek  Eddas,  the  Habundia  or  Dame  Abonde  of  Nor- 

origin,  mostly  technical,  in  which  tnn  begins  a  ""an   fairy   lore,  and   from   the   Cymric   tttab,   a 

syllable  or  a  word :  in  such  cases  the  m  is  silent,  ch''^-     According   to   Voss,    Mab    was   not   the 

for  example,  mnemonic,  nemonie.  fa'i?   queen,   the   same  as   Titania,   this   dignity 

In  many  words  derived  from  other  languages  having  been  ascribed  to  her  only  by  mistaking 
the  m  of  the  original  word  is  changed  to  n  in  *«  "se  of  the  old  English  word  queen,  which 
English,  examples:  Comitatus  (Lat.)  county,  or  originally  meant  only  a  woman.  Queen  Mab 
contrariwise  n  is  changed  to  m;  Anglo-Saxon  is  mentioned  in  Shakespeare's  'Romeo  and  Ju 
henep  becomes  hemp.  Often  p  is  added  after  m  ''«.'  Ben  Jonson'5  'Satyr,'  Randolph's  paslairil 
to  give  that  letter  greater  distinctness,  for  ex-  <>*  'Amyntas,'  Drayton's  <Nymphidia,>  and  Mil- 
ample,  exemtus,  exemptus,  unkemmed,  unkempt  ^of^'s   'L'AIlegro.' 

U.  Quad.    See  Lewis,  Chahles  Behtband.  MabaUcat,  ma-ba-Ia'kal,  a  pueblo  of  tht 

Maartena,     Haarten      miir'ten     mar-tenr  province  of  Pampanga,  Luion,  16  miles  north  of 

pseudonym  of  the  Dutch' author,  J.  M.  W.  van  Baeolor,  the  provincial  capital.    It  is  on  the  maij. 

DM  PooRTEN  Schwartz:  h.  Amsterdam  is  Aug.  £""!■  ='"£pn  t^e  Manila  and  Dagupan  railroad. 

1858.    He  passed  his  early  life  in  England;  was  *^oP'  "'■«^ 

educated  in  Germany  and  at  the  University  of  Ma'bery,  mi'ber-!,  Charles  Frederic, 
Utrecht,  was  admitted  a  barrister,  but  chose  lit-  American  chemist:  b.  North  Gorham,  Maine,  13 
erature  as  a  profes.'iion.  and  in  1 8go  published  his  Jan.  1850.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Lawrence 
first  work,  'The  Sin  of  joost  Avehngh,'  which  Scientific  School,  Harvard,  in  1876,  and  was 
at  once  arrested  the  attention  alike  of  critics  and  assistant  instructor  in  chemistry  there  from  187S 
of  reading  public  This,  like  all  his  volumes,  to  1883.  since  when  he  has  heen  professor  oi 
was  written  at  first  hand  in  English,  not,  as  has  chemistry  in  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science 
been  sometimes  supposed,  translated  from  Dutch  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  the  investigation  of  the 
MS.  Maartens  thus  presents  the  curious  composition  of  American  petroleum  his  work  has 
instance  of  an  author  electing  to  address  wholly  brought  him  into  special  prominence.  He  has 
a  foreign  public.  Indeed,  only  with  reluctance,  also  done  valuable  work  in  connection  with  the 
to  safeguard  himself  against  unsatisfactory  nroduction  of  aluminum  hy  means  of  electricity. 
translations,  did  he  consent  to  the  publication  of  The  results  of  his  original  investigations  at 
his  books  in  Dutch.  His  Jurluci  ., „iKS  are-  'An  Harvard  were  largely  published  by  him  in  pa- 
Old  Maids  Love'  (1891 1;  <A  Question  of  pers  appearing  in  the  'American  Oiemical  Jour- 
Taste'     (i8qi):     'God's    Fool*     (1892);     'The  na!.> 

Greater  Glory>  (1894) ;  and  'My  Lady  Nobody'  Mabie,  Hamilton  Wright,  American  edi- 

(189s);     'My    Poor    Relations'     (1903).      In  tor  and  author:  b.  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y.,  13  Dec. 

America    'The   Greater   Glory     first   appeared,  ,&,^     He    was    graduated    from   Williams    Col- 

senally    m    'The    Outlook.'     'Gods    Fool'    is  lege  in  1867,  from  the  Columbia  Uw  School  in 

perhaps   Maartens    best  but   <The  Sin  of  Joost  1869,  practised  law  in  New  York  in  1869-79.  '" 

Avelmgh'    and    'The  Greater   Glory'   have   had  ,8^  became  connected  with  the  'Chrisrian  U11- 

the  greatest  popular   success..    These   books   af-  {„„}  (now  'The  Outlook'),  and  in  1884  formally 

ford   a   by   no   means   flattering   picture   of   the  entered  its  editorial  staff.     He  became  known  as 

Dutch  bourgeoiste.  but  are  admittedly  accurate.  ^  contributor  of  essays  to  periodicals,  and  as  an 

liaaain,  ma-a'sln.  Philippines,  (i)  a  pueblo  occasional  speaker  and  lecturer  on  educational 

oj    the  province   of  Leyte,   island   of  Visayas,  and    literary   subjects.    Among  Ais  pnUic  ad 
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H  ABILLON  —  MABVCHI 

dresses  wu  dut  at  the  dedication  o£  the  Zohiay  bardk  systen^  and  it  means  a  literary  appren- 
buat  of  Poe  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  He  Uoe.  In  other  words,  a  mabinog  was  a  young 
also  became  president  of  the  New  York  Kin-  maa  wIm  had  not  yet  acquired  the  art  of  making 
derg^rten  Association.  His  works  are:  *Narse  verse,  but  who  received  instruction  from  a 
Stories  Retold  from  the  Eddas'  (1882^ ;  'Na-  qualified  bard.  The  inference  is  that  the  <Mab- 
ture  in  New  England*  (1890)  1  'My  Study  Fire*  iaogion'  meant  the  collection  of  things  which 
(1st  series,  1890;  2d,  1894;  3d,  1099);  'Under  Jormcd  the  mabinog's  literary  trainmg  — his 
the  Trees  aiMl  Elsewhere'  (i^i)  i  'short  Stud-  stock  in  trade,  so  to  speak ;  for  he  was  prob- 
ies  in  Literature'  (1891);  'Essays  in  Literarv  al^  allowed  to  relate  the  tales  forming  the 'four 
Interpretation*  (if^)  ;  'Nature  aad  Culture^  branches  of  the  Mabinogion' at  a  fixed  price  es- 
(1897J:  'Books  and  Culture*  (1897);  'Work  tablished  by  law  or  custom.  If  he  aspired  to 
and  Culture'  {1898) ;  "In  the  Forest  of  Arden*  a  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  letters,  he  must  ac- 
(1898);  'The  Life  of  the  Spirit'  (1899);  quire  the  poetic  arL»  In  Lady  Charlotte  Guest's 
'Shakespeare:  Foet,  Dramatist  and  Man'  later  edition  in  one  volume  (1877), — the  most 
(1900) ;  'Works  and  Days'  (1903) ;  'Patables  convenient  edition  for  reference,— 12  tales  in  all 
of  Life'  (I9ca).  will  be  found.  Of  these,  the  most  natively  and 
HabiUon,  Jewi,  zh6A  m5-b£-y6n,  French  (diaracteristically  Welsh  in  character  are  «ch 
ecclesiastic  anJ  author:  b.  St  Pierre  du  Mont,  ^l'^  "  t^j  r?^'^'  thrjce  romantic  'Dream  of 
Champagne,  23  Nov.  1632 :  d.  Paris  27  Dec.  1 707.  «j!?''»owy.>  wbK*  owes  little  to  outside  sources. 
Having  joined  the  Benedictines  of  Saint  Maur,  ;Th'!  Lady  of  the  Fountam,'  on  the__  other 
he  was  chosen  to  assist  Dom  jean  d'Acherj  in  hand,  shows  ma  very  stnkmg  way  the  inflwenee 
the  compiUtion  of  his  'SpicUerium  Veterum  ?^  *«  F^e^ch  duvainc  romances  ^  Sir 
Scrmtonim,'  and  subsequently  edited  the  works  TJoinas.Malory  drew  upon  so  freely  m  h« 
of  St.  Bernard  (1690)  in  the  series  of  the  fath-  'Morte  dArthar.'  Jn  the  admirably  edited  Ox- 
ers published  by  his  congregation.  In  1683  he  ^rd  text  of  the  Welsh  originals  by  Rhys  and 
was  sent  to  Germany  by  Louis  XIV.  to  collect  Evans'  (1887-90),  ^The  Udy  of  the  Fountain' 
doctmjents  reUting  to  French  history;  and  the  appears  under  the  title  of  'Owain  and  Lunet»; 
applause  with  which  hia  'Iter  Germaoicnm,'  s  ?"?  ,f-"""l  "?£?*  ■'  o?"  r«»"s  Tennyson  s 
narrative  of  the  journey,  was  received,  indnoed  '^dy^^\  of  *^^„^^^8^-  .  The  old  manuscript  vol- 
the  king  to  send  him  to  Italy  in  1685  to  make  JlPl  "***'='  'Mabinogion,'  Imown  as  the  'Llvfr 
purchases  for  the  royal  Kbrary.  A  result  of  thia  Po?"  o  Hei^est.'-the  <Red  Book  of  Hergest>— 
torn-  was  his  'Museum  Italicum'  (1687-g),  a  '/  '?  the  famous  library  of  Jesus  College.  Ox- 
work  of  great  value.  Liter  he  was  selected  by  ford,  the  one  college  in  the  older  English  uni- 
his  superiors  to  refute  Ranc*.  abbot  of  La  -"crsities  which  has  a  time-hoiio red  connection 
TVappe.  who  had  condemned  the  custom  of  per-  ""l"  Welsh  scholarship  and  VV^elsh  literature. 
mitting  monks  to  study.  His  'Essay  on  Monas-  Hably,  Gafariet  Botmot  dc,  gi-bre-il  bon-A 
tie  Studies,^  which  appe««d  in  coaaeqtienct  in  dfe  ma-bl«,  French  occieaiastic  and  pUblioist; 
1691.  wa»  equally  remarkable  for  sound  argu-  b.  Grenoble  14  March  1709;  d.  Paris  23  April 
ment  and  good  temper.  Hi»  most  important  1785,  His  family  name  was  Bonnot  Like  his 
other  works  are:  'Vetera  Anal  eota'  (1675-85);  younger  brother,  the  philosopher  Condillac  (q:v.), 
'De  Re  DiploTMtica'  (1681)  ;  aad  'De  Liturgia  he  was  destined  for  the  Church,  and  after  atndy- 
Galhcana'  (1685).  He  edited  and  pubhshed  ing  at  the  seminary  of  Saint  Sulpice  in  Paris  waa 
with  Rumapt  'Acta  Sanctorum  Ordinis  Sancti  ordained  subdeacon.  He  showed  little  liking 
BenedicXi,'  and  puUished  the  first  four  volumes  for  theology,  and  for  some  time  was  secretly 
of  the  'Aonales  Ordmis  Beaedictw"'  (l703r39)-  employed  in  affairs  of  state  by  his  relative  Car- 
A  OoHectioa  of  his  'OUvrages  posthumes'  ap-  dinal  do  Tencin,  minister  of  Louis  XV.,  eon- 
pt«red  in  L7a4,  and  hia  'Inedited  Corren>ond-  ducting  the  most  difficult  negotiations  and  writ- 
ence  with  Montfaueon,  Magliabecchi^  etc.,'  was  ing  elaborate  reports  with  an  ability  for  which 
edited  by  Valery  (r&f?).  the  minister  received  all  the  credit.  Later  he 
ICsbinL  ma-b£'ne,  ApoQinaiio,  Filipino  in-  applied  himself  to  literature,  and  in  1748  puh- 
surgent:  d.  Hiilippine  Islanda  1903.  He  was  lished  his  'Droit  publique  de  I'Europe.'  which 
educated  in  the  Catholic  College  of  Manila,  achieved  a  remarkable  success.  It  was  followed 
entered  the  public  service  under  Spanish  rule,  by  'Observations  sur  les  Grecs'  Cl7'W)  ;  'Ob- ■ 
became  advocate  of  the  treasury,  resigned  in  1896,  servations  sur  les  Romains'  (1751)  ;  'Entretiens 
and  entered  the  insurrection.  He  became  privy  de  Phocion'  (1753)  ;  'Observations  sur  I'Histoire 
councillor  of  Aguinaldo,  and  for  a  time  was  de  France'  (175S)  i  'Principes  dca  Negocia- 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  chief  of  the  tions' (1757)  ;  "DelaManicre  d'ecrire  ITIistoire' 
supreme  court  in  the  latter'a  so-called  govern-  (i773)  I  'De  la  Legislation'  (1776)  ;  <De  I'ldee 
mert  In  1899  he  surrendered  to  the  United  de  I'Histoire'  (17^);  and  'Principes  de  Mo- 
fitates,  was  sent  into  esile,  but  allowed  to  return  rale'  (1784)-  Having  been  requested  by  the 
na  igoj.  He  was  the  brains  of  the  Matolos  government  of  Poland  to  prepare  for  them  a  code 
government  while  It  lasted.  of  laws,  ho  visited  that  country  in  1771.  and  pub- 
Mabino^on,  maM-na'g!*!!,  The,-thft  u«me  ^^^^^  '"  'ySj  *  work  'Du  Gouvcrnement  de  la 
generally  bmiiTcorrectly  applied  to  aU  tarfiaval  Poloma'  He  was  also  consulted  by  the  Amer- 
Welsh  stories.  Of  the  gmeral  title  'MabiK^  '^"  congress  in  1783  on  the  preparation  of  die 
gion.'  which  Lady  Charlotte  Guesfs  En^dl  Consbtution,  and  embodied  his  views  m  his 
Version  (1838-49)  has  made  familiar.  John  Rhyi  P^%^l^'°?f  .^"'■.,'j  Gop^ernemeut  et  les  Lois 
gives  an  ex^ttoa  -An  idea  pr^ils."  sajs  des  Etets  Urns  d'Amerique'  (1784).  In  this 
Principal  Rhys,  -that  any  Welsh  tale  of  re^  "or)' .''« /f  "o'^-t*"*  speedy  downfall  of  the 
table  ^tiqui^  may  be  ^lled  a  mabinogiTurt  United  States^  9^^"'V"  -p"/™??"  '^'Abbe 
there  is  nTwirrant  for  extending  the  us?  of  the  "ably,  Moraliste  et  Pohtique'  (18 

term.     .     .     .     For,   strictly   speaking,  the  *  "  ' 

ntabinog  is  a  technical  term  belonging  t 
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lingulshed  as  a  scholar,  and  utilized  his  great  trici;  1851-60.    He  remove*)  to  Geofffia  in  186* 

learning  in  the  endeavor  to  purify  the  native  served  in  the  Confederate  army  during  the  Civi] 

rehgion,  Shinto,  from  the  accretions  of  Chinese  War  and  in  i^i  became  judge  of  the  aoth  judi- 

and  Buddhist  philosophy,  etc.,  whereby  he  re-  cial    district   of   Georgia.    With    H.   C.    Whit* 

garded  it  as  having  been  corrupted.     His   love  he   published    'Elementaiy   Geology  of  TenneS' 

and  knowledge  of  antiquity  enabled  him  to  pre-  see.* 

sent  the  native  faith  in  its  original  simplicity,  and  tw^Af.^     *    1  -cji     n  l  ^    »      tj      -j 

his  teachings  wet^  exemplified  in  his  own  life.  A^?Jv^'"t'  *^.'"*\  K"***"  Br«Idnndj;e. 
To  him  m^rfem  students  are  largely  indebted  for-    ^Z,^  ,^s'"'^f  "IL*^  ."lIT'' u^a""'*'- tr*^" 

direct  success  to  ancient  Japanrae  ^etry.  f^^^TJ^Jlh'  ^\^^u  w'^A^^  '^»-   i^JPf 

■■   "^  ^        '  1833  to  1837  he  was  United  States  chargi  daf- 

Mac.  or  «<:,  a  Uaelic  prefix,  as  MacGregor,  fairts  at  Bogota,  Colombia,  and  he  was  a  mem- 

MacDonald,  McKinley,  etc.    It  corresponds  with  ber  of  the  Royal  Antiquarian  Society  of  Dcn- 

son  in  surnames  of  Teutonic  origin,  Fm  in  those  nurk.    He  published   'History  of  'the  War  of 

of  Romance  origin,  or  Ap  or  Ab  in  Welsh  sur-  1813'    (1816),  and  much  important  intorrnatioa 

names.  has  been  gleaned  from  his  private  journals  rclat- 

Macafaebe,     ma-ka-ba'bi,' '  Philippines,     a  '"S  ^o  the  early  history  of  his  native  State, 
pueblo  of  the  province  of  Pampanga,  Luzon,  sit-         McAleater.    ni?-Itar!s-t6r,    Hilea    Daniel, 

uated  at  the  head  i-i  the  PampBoga  River  delta,  American  ^neral:  b.  New  York  1833;  ■!■   i86a 

9  miles  from  Manila  Bay  and  7  miles  »outheast  He  was  graduated  from  the  United  SUles  MiH- 

of  Bacolor.     Pop.  Itwoa  tary  Academy,  in  1856,  and  entering  the  engineer 

Hkcaber  (ma-ka'ber)  Dance.    See  Dahcx  service  became  chief  engineer  of  the  department 

Cfr  Death.  of  the  Ohio  ili  1862.    In  1864  he  was  breveited 

Macadam.  m5k-5d'ara,  John  Loudoii,  Scot-  ''°'°"^'  ^^  =  ^^^  '^*"  brigadier-gene raL 
tish  engineer:  b,  Ayr  21  Sept.  1756;  d.  Moftat,  M*oAlc»ter   CoUega,    a   coeducatiooal •  in- 

Dumfriesshire,  26  Nov.   1836.     In   1770  he   was  «itution  in   St    Paul.   Minn,;   founded   ia   l88s 

sent  to  an   uncle  at   New   York,   where  he   re-  under  the  auspices  of  the  Presbyterian  Cluirdi. 

maiacd   during  the   War   of  Independence,   and  Its    departments    are    academic, ,  collegiate,    and 

realiied    a    considerable    fortune    as    agent    for  musical     It  also  conducts  a  summer  school  with 

the  sale  of  prizes.    At  the  close  of  the  War  he  brief,  courses    connected    with    the    three    de- 

retumed  to  Scotland,  and  in  1798  was  appointed  partments.    The  degrees  granted  are  A.R-  and 

agent   for  revictualin^  the  navy  in  the  western  Lit.B.  -In   igio.thtye  were  connected  with  the 

ports   of   Great   Britain,   and   took  up   his   resi-  achool  t7  teachflrs,^nd  rnearly  310  students.    The 

dence   at   Falmouth.     He  afterward'  resided   for  library  conUined  about  ,8.000  volumes,  and  the 

.many   years   at    Bristol,     It   was   here,   in    1815,  income    from    tuitions   and   other   sources    waf 

on  being  appointed  surveyor-general  of  the  BHs-  about  '$38,000,  > . 

tol  roads,  that  he  first  had  fuH  scope  for  put-  McAll  (ma-fcil')  Miwlon,  a  Proteitsmt  a»- 
tmg  in  practice  the  important  improvements  in  sodation  founded  in  1671  by  Robert  Whitaker 
iroad-making  which  had  long  before  occupied  McAU  (q.v.),  and  his  wife,  for  religions  work 
his  thoughts.  By  1823  his  general  success  was  among  the  working  people  of  Fiance,  On  17 
admitted;  and  in  1827  he  was  made  general  Jan.  1872  the  first  station  was  i^ened  in  Belle- 
surveyor  of  roads.  In  carrying  out  his  unprove-  ville,  one  of  the  manufacturing  silbnrbs  of  Paris, 
ment  he  had  expended  several- thousand  pounds  The  work  consists  largely  in  striving  to  interest 
from  his  private  resources ;  and  the  House  of  people  in  the  questions  Pertaining  to  salvation  of 
Commons,  having  been  satisfied  of  the  fact  by  souls,  and  th(*i  urging  them  to  affiliate  with 
the  investigatKMi  of  a  committee,  both  reim-  some  one  of  the  ne-rby  Protestant  chardiea. 
bnrsed  the  actual  outlay,  and  presented  him  No  effort  is  made  by  the  Mission  to  estahHth 
with  an  honorary  tribute  of  ia^ao,  presenting  churthes,  but  some  Alucarionai  work  has  btxn 
to  him  a  total  of  fiofloo.  His  mvention  was  begun  in  the  large  cities.  Rqwrts  of  the  work 
rapidly  introduced  throughout  the  civilized  for  the  year  looa  give  in  France  72  stations 
world,  and  his  own  name  was  made  synonymous  there  the  meet^s  are  held  in  halls,  and  two 
w'tl'  't-  mission    boats.     Friends    of    the    movement    in 

Hacadam,  a  modern  system  of  road-mak-  America,  founded  an  American  McAU  Mission 
ing  invented  by  J,  L.  Macadam  (q.v.),  which  in  1883  with  PhiladeljAia  as  headquarters.  There 
consists  in  forming  the  roads  out  of  hard  ma-  »r«  "o*  i"  the  United  States  about  65  auxilianr 
terials  such  as  granite,  or  basalt  broken  into  associations  that  collect  and  send  to  the  French 
pieces,  none  of  which  are  too  large  to  pass  missions  about  one  half  of  the  whole  amount 
through  an  iron  ring  z!4  inches  in  diameter,  of  annual  expenditures.  The  expense  of  the 
and  then  deposited  evenly  in  a  bed  of  from  6  French  work,  in  1(>Q2,  was  S68,3ca.  Great  Bnl- 
to  12  inches  in  thickness.  The  bed  thus  laid  ain  has  2Z  auxiliary  associations  and  Canada  10. 
becomes  perfectly  compact  and  smooth ;  and  in  Friends  in  other  countties  contribute  to  the  sup- 
proportion  as  it  is  worn  away,  or  cut  into  ruts  POrt  of  the  missions. 

by  traffic,  can  easily  be  restored  by  a  new  McAffiater.  Samuel  'Ward.  American  so- 
coating  of  matenals.  See  Roads  and  Road-  dety  leader:  b.  Savannah,  Ga.,  about  1830;  d. 
MAKING.  18^^  He  came  of  a  family  several  of  whose 
UcAdoo,  mak-a-doo',  William  Gibba,  members  were  conspicuous  at  the  bar.  With  hit 
American  jurist:  b,  near  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  4  father,  in  iBso,  fie  went  to  California,  where  he 
April  i8ao :  d.  1894.  He  was  graduated,  in  1845  remained  two  years,  and  whence  he  removed  to 
from  the  East  Tennessee  University  at  Knox-  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  afterward  to  New  York  dlr- 
ville,  sat  in  the  Tennessee  Legislature  1845-6,  Becoming  possessed  by  inarriage  of  a  consider- 
ed served  in  the  Mexican  War  in  1847.  He  able  fortune,  he  was  aUe,  by  means  of  influa>- 
was  afterward  admitted  to  the  bar  and  was  tial  connections  tlirough  his  mother  and  wif^ 
attorney-general  of  the  Knoxville  judicial  dis-  to  enter  into  social  life  Widi  tbe  advantages  at 
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he  had  dreadv  attained  prominence  within  a  se-  of  the  Portuguest 

lect  circle   when,  by  a.  wdl-turned   remark,  he  sive  of  74,568  Chinese,  ; 

became  the  leader  of  leaders  in  New.  York  so-  foreigners, 

cietj    which,  according  to  Ws  strict  Hmitation,  Macaque,  ma-kik',  one  of  the  small,  short- 

ri^"^TL'~F,r'l§?,''XK.I^ti^}'M%'™^Ihi:  t^'l^d  AsTaiic  monkeys  ol  the  genus  iff^o^w 

^J2?*  «"S  fiV^.      o"^""*^  *"^  .V"=  aod  family  Cercopitkecids,  which  are  so  docile, 

asscrtwn  of  McAllisters     He  made  contnbu-  i„t^,ig^nt' ^nd  interesting  as  a  rule  that  they 

■tions    to   the    pr^   wh^^   however     impnned  ^^^  ^^^^  ;„  ^^n^g^;!,  g^d  frequently  kept 

rather  than  rtrengthen«l  his  umque  posjbon,  as  ^^    gentleness  and  playfulness  disap. 

T.'?  ?^?£«\"  ""''""     ^"^  ="  ^  '"'^  *^'*'"''  P="S  a^  they  itow  old.  however,  and  they  are 

H     11090;.  tljgo  lUjeiy  to  Tjecome  morose  and  savage.     They 

HcAlUstcr.  Fort.    See  Foar  McAlusizs.  go  about  in  troops,  keeping  .by  themselves,  and 

HcAIpine,     mi-kal'ptn,     William     Jarvis,  differinK  from  other  monkeys  in  most  of  their 

American  engineer;  b.  New  Xqrk  tSia:  d  Ne«  actions  and  cries.    Some  of  the  best  known  are 

Brighton,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y,,  16  Feb.  i8go.  the  quaintly  crested  uapucjiin,  or  botitjet-monkey 

He  took  np  engineering  in  iSa?  under  J.  B.  Jer-  <.M.  sinicus).  excessively  common  and  pestiter- 

vis.  with  whom  he  continued  till  1839.  and  sue-  ous    in    southern'  India;    the    enlellus    monkey 

ceeded  him  as  engineer  cf  the  Erie  .Canal  in-  (q.v.)   of  northern  India;  the  large  pigt-tailed 

largement    In  1851  he  became  State  engineer  (M,  Uoninus)  of  Japan,  whose  likeness  is  seen 

of  New  York  and  State  Railroad  Commissioner  in  numberless  Japanese  drawings  and  carvings. 


1855-7.    He.  was  subsequently  engineer  of  sev-  Ranging  over  so  wide  a  variety  of  < 

era!   important,  railways,    constructed   the    city  their  habits  and  food  differ  greatly.    Besides  the 

watenvorka  at  Albany  and  Chicago,  and  in  1870  fruit,  juicy  leaves  and  insects  eaten  by  most 

his  plans  for  improvement  of  the  CaUracts  of  monk«ys  tbey  devour  small  reptiles,  young  birds, 

the  Danube  were  accepted  by  the  Austrian  gov-  frogs,  end  crabs,  the  last-named   forming  the 

cmmcDt.    While  engineer  of  the  departisent  of  principal  diet  of  a  Malayan  species  (M.  cynomoh 

Krks    i^KhSo,    he    constructed    the    Riverside  £»«).    One  species  is  isolated  in  the  mountami 

ive  in  New  York,  of  Algeria  and  Morocco,  whence  they  were  long 

penmsula,   formerly  the   island  o£  Macao,   but  "°"^  "*^™- 

new  united-by  a  narrow  isthmus  north  of  the  Hacaro'ni  (Ilal.  maeeheroni'),  a  peculiar 
town  with  the  island  of  Hiang-shan.  The  set-  paste  or  dough  prepared  from  wheat  flour  and 
tlemcot  is  about  eight  miles  in  circuit;  and  manufactnred  into  tubes  m  ribbons.  It  is  an 
its  limits-  landward  are  defined  by  a  barrier  wall  Italian  invention,  and,  though  nutde  by  a  sioqric 
stretchine  across  the  isthmus,  where  a  guard  process,  has  never  been  produced  with  so  grot 
of  Chinese  troops  is  stationed  to  prevent  for-  success  in  any  other  country.  The  grain  grown 
eigners  from  trespassing  on  the  Inner  Land,  in  the  more  southern  countries  of  Europe  ia 
The  town  occupies  a  slope  gntdually  descending  said  to  possess  a  greater  amount  of  gluten,  and 
to  the  Ma,  backed  by  a  range  of  lofty  hills,  is  therefore  better  adapted  to  tliis  mannfactufc^ 
and  having  an  extensive  plain  stretching  easL  The  wheat,  after  bemgwasheiL  is  freed  from  the 
It  is  aearly  surrounded  with  water,  and  is  open  husks  and  ground  in  water  mills,  when  hot  water 
to  the  sca-breeie*  on  every  side.  The  houses  is  added  till  it  is  of  the  consistency  of  stiff 
occupied  t^  the  foreign  population  are  large,  dough.  Five  different  qualitieB  of  flour  are  ob- 
roomy,  and  open';  and  the  shops  are  numerous,  tained  by  ffit  equal  number  of  sittings,  the  last 
The  quay,  or  «Praya  Grande*  ia  commodious,  giving  the  finest  and  most  delicate  that  can  be 
forms  a  pleasant  driv^  and  is  protected  by  a  made.  To  reduce  the  dough  to  tubes  or  ribbons, 
battery.  The  harbor  is  formecl  between  the  a  hollow  cylindrical  cast  iron  vessel  is  used,  hav- 
peninsula  on  which  the  town  stands  and  the  mg  the  bottom  perforated  with  holes  or  slits. 
large  island  of  Twee-lien-shan,  to  the  west  Wien  this  is  filled  with  the  paste,  a  heavy  iron 
Macao  is  considered  the  healthiest  residence  in  plate  is  driven  in  ^  a  powerful  press,  which 
southeast  Asia.  Near  it,  ki  a  beautiful  garden,  forces  the  paste  through  the  holes,  and  gives  it 
is  the  grotto  in  which  the  poet  Camoens  is  the  shape  of  the  perforations,  the  workn^  cut- 
said  to  have  finished  the  *Lusiad.^  The  principal  ting  off  the  pieces  of  the  desired  length  as  they 
exports  art  tea,  cassia  and  cassia  oil,  anise  and  come  Ihrougn.  During  this  process  it  is  par- 
anne  oil,  and  opium.  The  commerce,  which  is  tially  baked  by  a  fire  niade  under  the  cylinder, 
chiefly  carried  on  with.  Hong-Kong,  Canton,  Sometimes  the  flat  pieces  are  formed  into  tubes  | 
Batavia,  and  Goa,  has  greatly  dediaed  since  the  hy  uniting  the  edges  before  Aey  are  thoroughly 
opening  of  the  rival  free  ports,  and  a  conmder-  dt?.  After  being  hung  np  for  a  few  days  th^ 
able  part  of  the  colonial  revenue,  which  amounts  are  ready  for  use.  The  largest  tnbes  are  caUed 
to  about  $375fioo,  is  drawn  from  a  tax  on  the  fHaccherani,  .  the  smaller  vtrmktlli,  and  the 
nmbling  tables  for  which  Macao  is  notorious,  smallest  feidim.  Macaroni  Is  prepared  for  the 
The  Portuguese  first  obtained  permission  to  table  by  boiling  and  b^ng  wid)  grated  cheese, 
form  a  settlenent  and  to- trade  at  Macao  in  15^.  and  is  in  common  with  verraicelii  and  the  other 
From  1963  they  were  required  to  pay  a  yearly  varieties  much  used  in  the  preparation  of  soun 
tribute  to  l^  Chinese  government,  and  their  Since  about  1880  the  use  of  macaroni  in  Ute 
trading  privileges  were  nmch  restricted  till  1S44,  United  States  has  largely  increased,  and  where 
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ocs  macaroni  factories  have  been  established  in  publications  include:  'Calvary  Puloit' ;  *Ciir- 
,N«w  York  and  dsewhere.  The  United  Sutcs  rent  Questions  for  Thinking  Men';  'Lectures 
imiwrta  annually  from  Italy  over  soOyOOO  boxes  on  the  land  and  the  Book' ;  'Arouad  the 
of  macaroni.  World';   'Old  Testament  DiffirolUes.' 

Macaronic    Verse,    a    kind    of    facetious  Hscaulajr,  ma-ka'li,  Catharins- Sawbridge, 

poetip'  in  which  foreign  words  are  distorted  English  historian':  h.  Wye.  Kent,  3  April  1731, 
and  jutnbled  together;  so  called  by  Teofilo  Fo-  d.  Binfield,  Berkshire,  as  June  1791.  In  176a 
lenao,  a  Mantuan  monk  of  noble  family,  who  she  was  married  to  George  MacatiUy,  a  London 
published  a  book  entitled  'Liber  Macaronico-  physician.  She  was  an  ardent  Republican,  and 
rum,'  a  poetical  rhapsody,  made  up  of  words  of  3  great  admirer  of  Washington,  with  whom  she 
different  languages.  His  principal  poem  was  corresponded,  and  whom  she  visited  in  1785. 
called  macaronic,  because  it  was  mixed  up  of  She  published  a  'History  of  Enilaiid  from  the 
latm  and  Italian,  as  macaroni  is  mixed  up  with  Accession  of  James  I.  to  (he  Revolution'  (8 
cheese.     Consult  Morgan.  'Macaronic  Poetry.'    vols.  176^1),  once  very  popular,  and  eulogized 

MacArthur,  Arthur,  American  general:  by  Pitt  la  the  House  of  Commons,  but  now 
b.    Springfield,    Mass.,   3   June    1845;    d.    Mil-    neglected. 

waukee.  Wis.,  5  Sept.  1913.  Havinjj  enlisted  in  Macaolay,  James,  Scottish  novelist:  b. 
the  United  States  volunteer  service  in  Wisconsin  Edinburgh  as  May  1817;  d.  there  20  June  1902. 
he  served  through  the  Civil  War  period,  being  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
promoted  lieutenant-colonel  and  brevet-colonel  burgh,  and  for  35  years  was  in  the  service  of 
in  May  1865,  (or  gallant  and  meritorious  con-  the  Religious  Tract  Society  as  editor-in-chiet 
duct  in  the  battles  of  Perryville.  Ky.  Stone  in  1851-7  he  was  joint  editor  of  the  'Literarr 
River.  Tenn.,  Mission  Ridge  and  Danridge,  Ga.,  Gazette,>  and  in  1858  became  editor  of  the  <Leis- 
Franklin,  Tenn.,  and  m  the  Atlantic  campaign,  ure  Hour  Sunday  at  Home.*  <TTie  Boi^s  Own 
He  was  muilered  out  of  the  volunteer  service  m  Paper'  and  'The  Girl's  Own  Paper'  were 
June  186s,  and  entered  the  regular  army  with  founded  by  him.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer, 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  m  the  i?th  United  States  and  among  his  published  works  the  following 
mfanuy  the  following  year.  In  the  Spanish-  may  be  mentioned:  'Across  the  Ferry; 
American  War  be  was  appointed  a  brigadier-  Rrst  Impressions  of  America  and  its  People> 
(;eneral  of  volunteers,  and  assigned  to  the  Phil-  ( 1871)  ;  'Memory  Helps  in  British  Hi  story  > 
ippine  expeditionary  forces.  He  was  promoted  (1873);  'All  True:  Records  of  Adventure* 
bngadier-general  in  the  regular  army,  2  Jan.  <i^);  'Luther  Anecdotes*  (1883);  "^wdon 
joooj  commander  of  the  Miljtary  Division  of  the  Anecdotes'  (1885)  ;' 'Livingstone  Atwodoles' 
Philippines,  major-general  U.  S.  A.,  1901,  and  (1886)  ;  'Wonderful  Stories  of  Dariifft  PwH 
lieutenant-general,  15  SepL  1906.  He  returned  and  Adventure*  (188?);  and  'VtctoiiL  Hef 
in  1901,  and  in  igo3  commanded  the  Eastern  de-    J_\ic  ^nd  Reign'    (18^) 

piirtment,  1902-3  the  Lakes  1903^  of  Califor-  Macwitay,  Sn,  Jam^  Buchanan,  Canadian 
ma,  and  1904-7  the  Pacific  division.  ju.is,.  (,_  Niagara,  Onl.,  3  Dee.  1793!  d.  Tofontc 

MacArUin^  Dimcan.  American  P>'»«r ;  b.  i^  jjov.  .859.  He  i»as  an  ensign  in  the  British 
Dutches  County.  N.  Y.,  i4.June  1772!  d.  Ohio  ^^my  during  the  War  of  1812,  and  subseqtwntly 
1*39.  H.S  family  removed  m  1780  to  the  west-  Undying  law  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1812.  In 
ern  frontier  of  Pennsylvania,  and  at  18  years  ^g  ^e  waH  appointed  a  judge  of  the  king's 
?1  "^'^A  ™^j'°_i'^?'  ^'I  ''*''""*  '"  bench,  from  i<9  to  1856  he  was  chi*f  justfce 
the  wilderness  and  paiticipat^d  as  a  ranger  ^f  ,^g  ^^^„  ^f  common  pleas,  and  just  prior  to 
vJ^  '"  i  ?,u"^^  ^^ '!u  -J  I"*"'?"!.  '"  his  death  became  judgeofthecouTtoferrorand 
wS?^n'"'7gS"'^"*^«  trthT  wesSr"n  ^PP"'"  «=  «"  '-'**'=<'  -  '^S?. 
country.  About  the  commencement  of  the  Macaulty,  Thomaa  Babington,  English  es- 
prcsent  century  he  settled  in  Ohio  as  a  aur-  sayisj,  historian,  and  statesman  1  b.  Rothley 
veyor,  and  in  1805  became  a  member  of  the  Temple,  LeicesLersliir^  25  Oct.  ifiao;  d.  HoLly 
Ohio  legislature,  and  was  appointed  major-  Lotlge.  Kensington,  a8  Dec.  1859. 
general  of  the  territorial  militia.  In  the  War  Macaulay  was  the  son  of  Zachary  Macaulay, 
of  1812  he  received  the  commission  of  briga^  a  Scoichman  of  remarkable  character,  who 
dier-general  in  the  army,  and  succeeded  Gen-  achieved  distinction  by  his  life-long  advocacy 
eral  Harrison  in  1814  in  command  of  the  army  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  his  emciency,  as 
of  the  West.  After  the  peace,  »b  a  joint  com-  a  young  man,  in  the  gOveroorahip  of  Sierra, 
missiooer  with  Gen.  Cass,  he  negotiated  the  Leone,  the  colony  of  African  freedmen.  The 
treaty  with  the  Indians  of  Ohio  for  the  sale  of  family  removed  to  Claphani,  then  a  suburb  of 
their  lands  in  that  State,  which  was  ratified  London,  where  much  of  Macaulay's  youth  was 
in  l8t8.  He  served  again  in  the  Ohio  legis-  spent.  Hannah  More  was  a  friend  of  the  fam- 
laturc  1815-21,  and  m  1823-5  was  a  represcnta-  ily,  encouraged  the  lad  as  a  writer  and  pre- 
tive  m  congress  from  that  State.  In  1830  he  sentcd  him  with  books  to  start  his  library 
was  elected  governor  of  Ohio.  Young    Macaulay   was   regarded   as   a   prodigy, 

McArthuf,  Robert  Stuart,  American  Bap-  and  his  memory  was  something  stirtlitig.  'He 
tist  clergyman:  b.  Dalesville,  Quebec,  3'  Juiy  attended  school  near  Cambri^dge  under  a  Mr. 
lAli.  He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Preston;  his  range  of  reading,  particularly  in 
Rochester,  N,  Y..  in  1867.  and  from  the  Rod)-  poetry  and  ffction,  was  immense,  while  his  taste' 
ester  Theolcwical  Seminary  there  in  1870,  and  (or  mathematics  and  the  exact  sciences  stead- 
from  May  1870  to  SepL  1911  was  pastor  of  ily  declined.  In  October  \it%,  he  entered  Trin- 
Calvary  Baptist  Chorrfi,  New 'York,  when  he  ity  College,  Cambridge,  and  in  the  citadel  of 
resigned  to  go  on  a  special  mission  to  Russia,  mathematics  his  distaste  for  this  study  became 
Hs  was  for  a  hmg  period  connected  editorially  pronouijoed  Twice  he  gained  the  Chancel- 
wlrK  the  'Christisin  Imuirer'  and  'Baptist  Be-  lort  medal  for  poetry,  and  he  displayed  clastical 
vi»w,>  and  baa  lectured  on  foreijn  travel    Hi»  attainmerits,  but  was  *mlpbed>  in  mathematies. 
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However,  after  a  third  trial,  he  won  a  Fellow-  ing  of  die  Anti-Slavery  Society;  later,  in  die 
ship  in  1834.  His  mental  training  was  thus  discussion  for  Catliolic  £manc^tioii,  he 
otie-sided;  and  a  certain  lack  of  i>hiloiaphical  headed  a  coachload  of  MA.'5  from  Loiidon  to 
grasp  and  a  dislike  of  facing  at^truse  intel-  Cambridge,  arriving  in  time  to  vote  down  a  pe- 
Icctual  piiMt^at  became  characteristic.  tition  in  the  University  Senate  against  the  AcL 
The  association  with  his  college  mates,  rather  He  now  threw  himself  ardently  into  the  strufc- 
than  his  stuiUes,  left  the  deepest  impression  gle  for  the  Reforms  and  took  an  honorable  pan, 
upon  Macaulay.  His  grent  friend  was  Charles  in  the  fight  from  beginning  to  end.  His  par- 
Austin,  whose  influence  converted  tlie  young  linmentary  success  was  immediate.  "Whenever 
Tory  into  an  uncompromising  Whig.  He  he  rose  to  speak,*  Mr.  Gladstone  testified,  "it 
shone  in  the  Union  Debating  Society,  developing  was  a  summons  like  a  trumpet-call  to  fill  the 
powers  that  afterwards  became  conspicuous  in  benches.*  His  earliest  effort  was  on  the  re- 
tbc  House  of  Commons.  Politics  be  had  heard  moval  of  the  civil  diwbiliiies  of  the  Jews,  fol- 
discuGsed  from  early  childhood  in  the  circles  lowed  by  an  essay  on  the  subject  in  the 
which  ^thered  round  his  father's  table,  and  Edinburgh  Review  (January  1831 ).  On  the 
along  with  literature  politics  was  his  abiding  Emancipation  of  Slaves  in  the  Colonies  be 
psssioiL    At   college   he   bad    competed    for  a  never  wavered,  but  stood  tinflinchingly  true  to 

K'ize  in  history  on  the  subject  that  attracted  his  father's  principles.    He  offued  to  resign  his 

m  years  later :     "The  Condnct  and  Character  position  with  the  ministry  rather  than  yield  his 

of  William  HI.*  views  on  this   subject;   but   the   iiuesi>on   was 

Before    laving    the    University    he    began  satisfactorily  settled  and  his  resignation  not  ac- 

writin^  for  aidtlication  in  Knight's  Qturlerly  CepCcd. 

Magatine.    Two   lyrics,    'Ivry*    and    'Naseby'  Meanwhile  he  found  time  to  write.    The  es* 

still  live;  but  the  most  important  contribution  says  on    'Byron,*    'Johnson,'  and  'Hampden,* 

was  the  tngenions   ' Convcrsaiton  between  Mr.  appeared  in  1831 ;  'Burleigh'  and  'Mirabeau,* 

.    Abr^iam  Cowley  and  Mr.  John  Milton,  touch-  in  I-Sja;  'War  of  the  Succession  in  Spain*  and 

ing  the  great  Civil  War.'  It  seems  likely  enou^  'Horace  Walpoie,'  iri  i8j3,  and  the  first  essay 

that  the  fre^meas  and  delicacy  of  this  early  tm  'Chatham,'  January  1834. 
work  became  injured   by  the  auAor's  entrance  As    Secretary     of    the     Board    of    Control 

into  the  rougher  world  of  political  strife.    On  Macaulay  had  interested  himself  in  East  Indian 

the    odier    hand    it    may    be    maintained    that  affairs,   and   in   1833,   when   the  charter  of  the 

Macanlay's  fifts  were  preeminently  those  of  the  East    India    Company    was    renewed,    he    was 

man  in  public  life,  and  to  htm  literature,  always  offered  a  position  on  the  East  Indian  Council 

a  delight,  iivbs  nevertheless  really  but  an  avoca-  with  a  salary  of  £10,000  per    annum    for    five 

tion.  years.    His  brilliant  career  in  Parliament  was 

Hacanlay's  father  unexpectedly  became  finan-  seemingly       permanently       endangered;       but 

ciallv  involved.     Full  of  courage,  the  son  began  Macaulay  did  not  hesitate.     He  could  save  half 

tutoring  while  still  at  Cambridge  and  cheerfully  his  salary  and  in  five  years  have  a  competer?re. 

assisted   in  supporting  his   sisters.    Ultimately,  He  needed  money  on  account  of  the  poverty 

toge^er   with   his  brother,   he   paid  off  all  faia  of  his   father,   for  the   sake  of  his  two   sisters, 

father's  obligations.  as  well  as  for  his  own  career;  and  be  accepted, 

Macaulay  was  called  to  the  bar  in  182B  for  going  out  in  1834  and  returning  in  1838.    The 

the    Northern   circuit;   but  soon   gave   up   the  genius  for  government  which   the   father  had 

law   for  politics.     Interestingly  enou|^,  hts  en-  displayed  at  Sierre  Leone,  the   son  now   mani- 

trance  into  politics  came  by  way  of  literature,  fested   at    Calcutta.     His    important    permanent 

In   August    1825.   appeared   the  essay  on    'Mil-  reforms  were  the  creation  of  the  Indian  Penal 

ton,'  the  first  of  the  series  that  Macaulay  con-  Code   and   the    Code    for    Criminal    Procedure, 

tritruled  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which,  for  achieved  in  the  face  of  bitter  local  opposition, 

the  next  ao  years,  made  both  him  and  the  Re-  and   the   organization    of    a   soimd   educational 

virtu  famous.     Jeffrey,  the  editor,  expressed  his  system. 

frank    wonder  as  to   where   Macaulay  'picked  Macaulay's  family  ties  were  very  strong.    A 

up     that     style.*    Upon     Jeffrey's     resignation  sister,  Jane,  had  died  in  1830,  and  his  mother 

Macaulay    was    offered    the    editorship,    but   he  in   1831.     One  of  his  favorite  sistors,  Margaret, 

was   not   willing  to   leave   London.     Papers   on  was   married   in   l83fl,   an  occurrence   which   he 

'MachiaveHi'    (1827),   'Dryden,'    'History'   and  accepted  as  a  source  of  personal  distress.     The 

'Hallam's   Constitutional   History'    (1838),    fol-  other,  Haimah,  accompanied  him  to  India,  and 

lowed,  and  soon  after  controversial  articles  on  there    she    met    and    was    shortly    married    to 

James  Mill.  Sadler  and  Soulhey,  which  revealed  Charles    Trevelyan,    an    officer    in    the    govern- 

the    declared    Whig.    Their    reputation    intro-  ment    service,    Macaulay    was    much    pleased 

duced  him  into  both  social   and  political  life,  with  the  match  and  the  two  households  lived 

He  was  made  Commissioner  of  Bankruptcy  in  together    under    the    same    roof.    Ever    afler- 

iSaB,  and  in  18.W.  Lord  Lansdowne,  hearing  of  wards,  as  the  young  Trevelyans,  his  nieces  and 

the  attack  on  Mill,  offered   Macaulay  a  seat  in  nephews,    grew    up,    they    became    a    very    real 

Parliament  for  Calne  in  Wiltshire,  part  of  Macaulay's  life.     His  love  for  children. 

The  time  of  entrance  into  the  House  of  Conv-  and  particularly  for  these,  was  a  marked  trait, 

mons   was   propitious.    It   was   fust  before   the  and   one   of   them   afterwards  filially  wrote   his 

death  of  George  IV.  and  the  accession  of  Wil-  uncle's  biography.    Meanwhile  his  sister  Mar- 

liam   IV.,  and   consecguendy  on   the  eve   of  the  garet   had    died    in   England,   and   likewise    his 

battle  for  the  reforms  of  1832.     Macaulay  was  father  died  while  Macaulay  and  the  Trevelyans 

30  years  of  age,  was  widely  read  in  history  and  were  on  their  homeward  voyage.    These  deaths 

literature,  and  was   a  ready  and   fluent  speaker  affected  him  deeply,  and  the  home-coming  was 

aflame    wiUi    interest    in    public    questions.     In  a  sad  one. 
1824  tie  had  made  a  notable  speech  at  a  meet-  While  in  India  he  made  opportunity  for  an 
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immense    amount    of    reading,    particularly    of  resisted.    They  had  been  written  at  odd  mo- 

the  Latin   and   Greek  classics,  to  which  he   re-  ments  of  leisure  and  be  regarded  them  as  ephem- 

tumed   with   increasing   delight.     He   also   read  eral,    but    copies    were   being    introduced    from 

widely  in  Italian  aiid  French,  and  did  some  Ger-  America,   and    Macaulay   had   to   consent-     The 

man   on   the   return   voyage.     His   love   for  the  sale   proved   their   popularity   was  a   permanent 

great  poets,  dramatists,  orators,  and  historians,  one.     Macaulay's  Essays  still  are  unapproachcd 

affected   his  culture,  his   style,    and    his    ideals,  of  their  Idnd,  as  coBdeosed  booklets  of  knowl- 

The  lists  of  his   reading  from  now  to  the  end  edge.     An  analysis  of  their  contents  shows  bow 

of  his  life  become  a  part  of  his  biography  and  their   authors    mind    was    revolving   constantly 

would    stock   a   good   library.     Hia   long   walks  upon  a  definite  period  of  English  history  —  (he 

with  a  copy  of  Homer  or  Virgil,  from  which  he  Revolution  and  the  consequent  development  un- 

was  reading  or  spouting,  became  an  accustomed  der  constiUitionai  government,  the  subject  he  set 

sight.     Thenceforward  lie  determined  himself  to  for  himself  in  writing  his  'History' — and  these 

write  a  History  in  emulation  of  Thucydides  and  are  uniforinly  among  his  best     Those  on  foreiKii 

-Tacitus  and   Livy,  and  his  set  speeches  caught  subjects  and  the  controversial  ones  are  less  sat- 

BOmcthing  of  the  tpirit  of  Lysias  and.  Cicero.  isfying. 

Upon  his  return  to  England  he  left  for  a  tour  The  'History'  had  be«i  -ddayed  year  after 
in  Italy,  revelling  in  its  b^uties  and  associations  year  for  lack  of  leisure  to  begin  actual  worlc. 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  iirst  visit  and  the  eye  At  length  the.  first  two  volumes  appeared  in 
of  an  historian  and  student  of  L&tin  and  Italian  1848.  They  comprised  the  reign  of  James  II. 
literatnrcs.  The  literary  fruits  were  the  'Lays  and  the  Revolution;  but  reproduced  die  setting 
of  Ancient  Rome'  as  a  whole  iwid  included  details  at  once  pic- 
Returned  home  he  sincerely  hoped  to  begin  turesQtte  and  dramatic  as  cooU  only.be  drawn 
his  'History  of  England,*  which  he  -plaivned  to  by  a  supreme  'master  of  narrative.  Macaulay 
write  from  the  Revolution  of  .16S8.  to  the  death  had  se!t  fof  himself  high  ideals;  he  wished  to  be 
of  George'  HI.  Had  he-begun  it  'immediately,  read' and  .to.be  tmdentaod;  he  sought  to  give  a 
with  20  years  of  life  to  devote  to 'it,  he- might  series  -of  brilliant  menla!  pictures;'  and  h:; 
easily  have  left  ten  and  more  T<^iimes  cover-  achieved  what  he  set:  out, to' do.  He  is  weakest, 
ing  the  century  instead  of  the  first  five  extend-  ferfaaps,  on  the  side,i»f  athical  interpretation,  in 
ing  through  but  15  years  —  a  brilliant  fragment  searching  out  the  Chums  and  setting  forth  the 
But  be  wat  a^in  dragged  into  politics,  and  Mac-  ntxus  of  evenls;  but  bis  narrative  is  brillianl 
vey  Napier,  editor  of  (he  Edinburgh  Rfview,  and  efTectivc.  I'His  faults  are  those  of  the  man 
made  heavy  draughts  upon  his  time.  of  culture  in  the  world,  as  are  his  virtues  — 
In  India  he  had  contributed  but  two  essays  high-mindedness  and  a  sense  of  personal  honor 
to  the  Review,  that  on  'Mackintosh's  History'  and  dignity.  In  opinions  he  represented  the 
ami  the  very  long  one  on  *Bacon.'-  However,  greatmiddle  class  and  the  world  of  Whiggism 
his  experience  furnished  htm  the  material  -for  and  its  mode  of  thinking:  in  many  things 
the  bnlliant  narratives  on  'Glive'  (1840)  and  Philistine;  in  some  things,  even  vulgar;  when 
'Warren  Hastings'  (1841)-  Besides  these,  in  ^mysticism  and  all  esoterk  systems  of  philosoplir 
the  six  years  after  his  return,  he  contributed  and  kindred  schools  of  poetry  were  accounted 
'Sir   William   Temple'    (1838) —written   in   an  as  foolishness. 

entirely    fresh     spirit  — 'Gladstone    on     Church  The  popularity  of  the   'History'    was  some- 

and    State*    (1839),    'Von   Raitke's   History   of  thing   enormous,    siirpaising   even   that   of    Bv- 

the  Popes'    (1840),  the  'Comic  Dramatists  of  ron's  poems  and  of  Scott's  and  Dickens's  novel's 

the   Restoration'    and    *Lord   Holland'     (1841),  In  1843.  in  consequence  of  this  success,  Macania; 

'Frederick  the  Great*    (1842},  'Mme.  d'Arblay'  was  made  Rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgov 

and  'Addison'   (1843),  'Barere*  and  the  second  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.     He  had  beei" 

essay  on  the   'Earl  of  Chatham'    (l844>.     This,  appointed    Trustee   of   the    British    Mnaeum    if 

perhaps  his  noblest  essay,  proved  to  be  his  last  1847.     He   declined   a  professorship  of   Historj 

He  was  forced  to  give  up  writing  in  order  to  at  Cambridge,  and  steadily  refused  positions  nn- 

find  time   for  his   'History.'     His  kindhearted-  der  the   government  which   would   take   up  hi:^ 

ness   in   yielding   undoubtedly   worked   a   detri-  time. 

ment.     But  the  entrance  into  politics  was  only  He  had  represented  Edinburgh  in  Pariiament 

in  part  due -to  the  exigencies  of  his  friends;  for  for  eight  years,  when,  in  184?.  00  account  of  hi,* 

■public  life  exercised  a  subtle  fascination  over  cliaract eristic    independence   in   voting    for   the 

him.  ■  Maynooth    grant — for    the    maintenance    of    a 

In  1839  he  was  elected  member  of  Parlia-  Catholic    university    in    Ireland  — he    offended 

ment  for  Edinburgh  and  was  made  Secretary  at  many  Edinburgh  electors,  and  was  not  returned 

War  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.    Fortunately  the  at  the  polls.     He  aexepted  his  defeat  with  relief. 

ministry  soon  expired  and  his  freedom  from  offi-  and  turned  the  more  eagerly  to  the   'History.' 

cial  duties  gave  him  some  leisure.     He  retained.  In  1852  without  any  solicitation  on  his  part  and 

however,  his  seat  for  Edinburgh,  and  his  most  with   a  steady  refusal  to   give  pledges,  he   was 

important  work  was  the  Copyright  Bill,  which,  returned   voluntarily   by   the   electors    of    Edin- 

after  many  radical  suggestions,  passed  in  almost  burgh  to  his  former  seat    Under  such  circum- 

the  exact  terms  in  which  he  advocated  it.  stances  he  felt  he  could  not  refuse ;  but  it  aided 

In  1843  the  *Lays'  appeared  and  achieved  a  in  sapping  his  strength,  and  that  year  he  had  a 

great  suwess  despite  the  natural  fears  of  friends,  spell  of  illness  from  which  he  never  wholly  re- 

•Christopher   North"  of  Blackwood's,   who  had  covered. 

attacked   Macaulay   on  account  of  the   Southcy  In  1853  hia  speeches  were  collected  and  pnb- 

reviews,  made  up  — on  poetry  they  could  agree,  lished.     In  rSss  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of 

In   1R43  the   'Essays'    were  collected   and  pub-  his    'History'    appeared.     Macaulay    feared    for 

lished      There   had   been    a   constantly   growing  their  success  after  the  splendid  reception  of  At 
demand  for  them  which   their  author  at  first    former  two;  but  the  new  subject  was  die  lile 
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HcAULEY  —  MACCABEES 

and  career  of  William  of  Orange,  his  favorite  with   Gruoch,  grand-daughter  of  Kenneth   IV. 

hero,  he   had   worked   hard  to   sustain   himself,  Duncan,  in  his  attempt  to  subdue  the  indepeii' 

and  26^500  copies  were   sold  in  ten   weeks.     In  dent  chiefs  of  the  north,  was  slain  by  Macbeth 

1857  he  was  made  a  peer,  and  chose  tiie  title,  at  Bothgowau,  supposed  to  be  near   Elgin.     By 

Baron    Macaulay   of    Rolhley,    from   his    birth-  this  means  Macbeth  became  king,  and,  according 

place.    Likewise  this  year  he  was  made  a  for-  to    accounts,    his    reign    was    fairly    successful. 

eign  member  of  the  French  Academy,  member  He  was  finally  defeated  in  battle  and  slain  by 

of   the    Prussian   Order   of    Merit,    and     High  the   sons   of   Duncan   at  Lumphanan,   Aberdeen 

Steward  of  Cambridge.     In   1858  he  wrote  five  (1057).     The  legends  which  gradually  gathered 

short  biographies   for  the  eighth  edition   of  (he  round  the  name  of  Macbeth  were  collected  by 

Encydopsedia    BriWnnica  —  Arterbury,    Bunyan.  John  of  Fordun  and  Hector  Boece,  and  repro- 

Goldsmith,    Johnson,    and    Pitt.    These    show  duced  by  Holinshed  in  his  'Chronide.'    These 

greater  compactness  and  maturity  in  judgment  writers  appear  to  have  overlooked  the  excellent 

than  bis  earlier  treatment  of  the  same  themes.  qualities  of  Macbeth  as  king,  and  regarded  him 

In  1856  he  left  his  .bachelor  quarters  m  town,  „ith    horror   as    a    usarper.     Consult:     Robert- 

st    The    Albany,    and    leased    a    pleasant    villa,  ^on,  'Scotland  under  her  Early  Kings'    (1862); 

Holly    Lodge.    Campden    Hill.    Kensington      In  Skene.  'Cdtic  Scotland'   (1876-80). 

J5^"ira5^;;;erao;:e°;;o?'^f SSi.^*s  ■  ««•«*.«,  ^^^^^y  .■>?  f .^•'"p^/^  r\^- 

the  ttonght  of  the  separation  bore  heavily  opon  t^^.'l'out   .603.  and  pnn^ed  m  the  fh-st  foho 

him.  ^miatdy  his  sister  and  the  dlildrenTe-  ^<^'"°"  °^  Shakespeare  1623.     See  preceding. 
mained  behind   a   while  longer.     Macaulay   had  McBuroey,  mik-ber  ni,  Charles,  American 

not  been   wdl   for   some   time,   and  he   died   at  surgeon:  b.  Koxbury,  Mass,.  17  Feb.  1845.     He 

Holly   Lot^e,    28   December.     On   9   Jan.   i860,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  jn   1866;   and   from 

he   was   buried    in    Westminster   Abbey   in   the  the  Columhia  Medical  School   in,  i8;o,  and  has 

Poets'  Comer  at  the  foot  of  Addison's  statue.  since    practised    his    profession    in    New    York 

A  fifth  volume  of  the  'History,'   concluding  He  was  professor  of  surgery  in  the  College  of 

the'  reign  of  William  HI.,  bad  been  completed,  Physicians  and   Surgeons,   New  York,  and  has 

and    was    edited    posthumously    by   Lady    Tre^  been    visiting    and    consulting    surgeon    at    St. 

velyan.     In  1876  appeared  Macaulay's  'Life  and  Luke's,  the  Presbyterian,   Roosevelt,  New  York 

LettOTS'  by  his  nephew,  George  Otto  Trevelyan.  Orthopedic,   itnd   oilier-  hospitals.     When    Pres- 

A  critical  short  biography  is  that  of  Mr.  J.  ident   McKinley   was   shot.   Dr.   McBiumey  w«b 

Cotter  Morison  f 'English  Men  of  Lettu's').  summoned  to  Buffalo  as  con&ulting  iuEgeoa.- 

,  r-     ,.  -       ■'l  B,  Hs'tuema''  McBortioy,  Robert  Kaikea,  Am^ican  re- 

Profeisor  of  Engiw*  tn  the   Lmversily   of   the  ,j„jou3    worker:    h.    Castleblaney.    Irdand.    31 

Svnth.  March   1837;   d.   Clifton   Springs   27   Dee.   18^ 

HcAule;,    Cadicrine,    Irish    founder    and  He  came  to  the'  United  States  in  1854.  and  from 

first  superior  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy;  b.  Stor-  1862  was    the   general    secretary   of  the   New 

mont   House,  County  Dublin,   Irdand,  2p  Sept  York  Youflg  Men's  Christian   Association.     He 

1787;   d.   Dublin,   II    Nov.    1841.     In   childhood  was  devoted  to  his  work,  and  with  the  progress 

sTie  was  adopted  by  a  wealthy  Protestant  family  of  years  came  to  be  recognized  as  the  leading 

who  allowed  her  to  remain  in  the  church  of  her  Y.   M.  C.  A.   secretary  in  the  world, 
father,  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  left  her  a  large  McCabe,      ma-kab',        CharlcB       Cardwell, 

fortune  whiefi  she  wished  to  use  for  tiie  b«nefit  American   Methodist  bishop :  b.  Athens,  Ohio, 

of   the   poor.     She  first   erected   a   commodious  „   Qct  1836;  d.  New  York  10  Dec.   1906.     He 

house    wherein   might   be   taught   a   number   ol  ^^^    educated    at    Ohio    Wcsleyan    University 

poor  children,  and  where  homeressypung  wtjmen  i„    jg^^,    ^^    entered    the    Methodist    Episcopal 

might  find  lodging  and  board.     This  mslitutton  ministry,   and   in    1863   was   appointed   chaplain 

was  opened  m  Dublm,  34  Sept  1837.  but  the  „f  (he   122A   Ohio  Infantry.    At  the   battle  of 

religious  order  was  not  established  until  13  Dec.  Winchester  he  was  captured,  and  held  in  Libby 

1831.     The  members  of  the  order  take  the  vows  ^j,^^   f^^  ^^^^  months,  and  soon  after  his  re- 

of   poverty,    chastity,    and    obedience;    and    the  ^^^^  entered   the  service  of  the  United   Slates 

works  which  they  perform  are  visiting  the  poor,  christian  Commission  and  succeeded  in  raising 

sick,  and  iBipriBOiiod,  teaching,  estabUshing  hos-  ^  ^  amount  of  money  for  its   work.     Later 

pitals,  orphanages,  homes  for  the  friendless  and  he  became   financial  agent   for   Wesleyan   Uni- 

other    works   of   mercy.     There   are   houses   of  ^^rsily:  and  in  1884  was  made  secretary  of  the 

her  order  m  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world.     In  Methodist    Episcopal    Missionary    Society.     He 

the  United  Statn  it  roinpnses  about  6^  mem-  ^^^    remarkably    successful    in    raising    large 

bers.     The  order  meludes  a   college   for  young  ^^^nr^l^  of  money  for  missionary  purposes.     He 

women,  at   Mount   Washington,    Md     a    large  became  a  bishop  of  his  Church  in  1896,  and  iu 

number    of    academies,     high    and     elementary  December   1902   was   dected    chancellor   of   the 

schools,  and  hospitals  and  orphanages  m  nearly  American   University    at    Washington,    D.    C. 
every  State  in  the  Union.     Coneult:     Hartnetl,  w,       u  ,>  ,    .  -  ?      ' 

'Memoir      of      Mother      McAuley'-.      Murphy.  „    Ma«"b«a.   mJka^bez,   two   books   of  the 

'Sketches    Of    Irish     Nunneries';     Member    of  ^'^'P'"'"    considered   by   the   Roman    Catholic 


Order  of  Mercy,   'Life  of  Catherine  McAuley.' 


i   inspired,   and   therefore   included   i 

,.  .     .  -,    n       .,      r       .1  ""=  «-"'""■     The  Protestant  bodies  hold  them  to 

Masayo,  ma-51-0  ,   Brazil.     See  Maceio.  ^c  of  high  historic  value,  but  at  the   Reforma- 

Uacbetb',  or  Hacbetfaad,  UacFinlegh,  king  tion  they  were  excluded  from  Ihe  canon  as  not 

of   Scotland    who    reigned    from    1040   to    1057.  to  be  considered  a  part  of  the  inspired  Word  of 

The  facts  of  his  life,  so  far  as  known,  are  these.  God.     They  are,  therefore,  classed  in  the  Apoc- 

During  the  reign  of  Duncan  he  was  "mormaer*  rypha    (q.v.).     They    were   also   excluded    from 

of  Moray  by   inheritance,  and  by  his  marriage  the  Jewish  canon,  as  well  as   from  that  of  the 
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Gredc Church, and  while  the  Church  of  England  prises  to  more  open  snd  important  operations; 

allows  them  to  be  read  aloud  in  public  worship,  and   at   length   defeated   ApoUonius  and   Seron, 

it  declares  in  Article  VI.  these  "books*     .     .     .  who  had  marched  to  the  attack  with  greatly  su- 

■the  Church  doth  read  for  example  of  life  and  perior  forces,  at  Brthhoron,  in  the  plain  of  Es- 

instruction  of  manners ;  but  yet  dolh  not  apply  draelon,  the  battle-field  of  Palestine  and  the  scene 

them  to  establish  any  doctrine.*     The  main  ob-  of  some  of  the  most  glorious  victories  in  Jewish 

jection  made  by   Protestants  to  their  canonicity  annals.      Lysias,    the    lieutenant    of    Antiochus, 

seems  to  be  that  they  favor  prayers  for  the  dead,  headed  an   expedition   against   the  patriots,   but 

as  m  the  passage  Mace.  xii.  45.  Judas  encountered  him,  and  defeated  him  with 

The  books  of  the  Maccabees  are  of  high  in-  «ignal  loss.  Judas  now  occupied  Jerusalem,  pur- 
terest,  and  record  in  a  lone  of  lofty  enthusiasm  ified  the  temple  three  years  after  its  profanation, 
the  heroic  struggle  of  the  Jewish  people  to  and  re-inaugurated  the  holy  service.  The  anni- 
maintain  their  independence  against  overwhelm-  versary  day  of  this  re-inauguration  was  after- 
ing  odds.  The  political  object  of  this  struggle  ward  called  the  "Feast  of  the  Dedication,*  and 
was  ever  of  less  importance  to  them  than  their  kept  with  solemn  observances  (John  x.  33). 
religious  object,  namely,  to  vindicate  the  sane-  Despite  his  successes  the  position  of  Judas  was 
tity  of  the  temple  and  the  integrity  of  Jewish  anything  but  secure,  and  in  163  B.C.  Lysias  took 
Levitical  worship.  The  circumstances  under  Bethsura,  and  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem.  He  had 
which  this  struggle  took  place  may  be  summar-  guaranteed  to  the  Jews  the  liberty  of  their  relig- 
iied  as  follows:  When  the  whole  East  as  far  ion;  but  he  was  put  to  death  by  Demetrius,  k 
as  the  Punjab  and  the  Indus  had  fallen  subject  new  claimant  of  the  crown,  who  sent  Nicanor 
to  the  arms  of  Alexander  the  Great,  it  is  re-  against  Judas.  The  Jewish  leader  defeated  Ibm 
lated  that  after  conquering  Syria  in  its  northern  first  in  a  battle  at  Capharsalama,  and  then  with 
and  Phonician  territories,  and  taking  Tyre  total  ruin  at  Adasa,  but  feeling  the  difficulty  of 
and  SJdon,  he  projected  a  southern  campaign  continuing  the  coatest  against  the  whole  power 
against  the  Jews,  whose  fertile  territory  and  of  the  Syrian  empire,  solicited  an  alliance  with 
wealth  had  attracted  his  notice.  Then,  it  is  *«  Romwis.  A  Syrian  army  again  invaded  Pal- 
said,  he  saw  a  vision  of  the  high  priest  Jaddua  wtine,  before  aid  could  reach  him  from  his  new 
coming  out  to  meet  him  on  his  march.  He  per-  allies.  To  23,000  Syrian  troops,  led  by  Bac- 
sisted,  says  Josephus,  in  continuing  this  expedi-  chides,  Judas  could  oppose  only  3/»0.  Thoiwli 
tion  against  lertisalem,  but  when  he  approached  *<»«  had  gradually  diminished  to  800  tw 
the  sacred  aty  his  vision  came  true,  which  so  resolved  lo  attadc  the  invaders,  and  after  a  des- 
imprcascd  him  with  superstitious  awe  that  he  perate  struggle  he  fell  fighting  with  useless  valor, 
made  a  treaty  with  die  Jews,  and  turned  back  «6i  "-c  Judas  derived  his  name  from  Mabkava, 
from  his  purpose  of  sacking  the  city  of  Zioii,  "  hammer,  for  he  dealt  many  heavy  blows  to 
and  wasting  the  country.  In  323  Alexander  Syrian  paganism.  So  Charles  Duke  of  Austria, 
died  at  Babylon  and  the  Diadochi  divided  «0"  °i  "=Pi"  d'Heristal,  was  styled  Charles  the 
among  themselves  the  area  of  his  conquest.  Hammer  TMariel)  for  his  defeat  of  the  Saracens 
Syria  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Seleucidx,  one  of  between  Tours  and  Poitiers.  The  Maccabees 
whom,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  formed  a  design  have  always  been  looked  upon  as  the  national 
to  extend  his  kingdom  by  the  conquest  of  Pales-  lierocs  of  the  Jews,  and  Iney  are  reckoned  as 
tine.  On  completing  this  design  lie  showed  samts  on  the  calendar  of  the  Greek  Church,  and 
himself  as  hostile  to  the  Hebrew  religion  as  he  venerated  as  such. 
had  been  to  their  national  independence. 

The  Hebrews  might  have  tolerated  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Greek  language  into  their  homes 
and  markets,  or  ever  of  some  Greek  customs  and 

laws.     But  when  Antiochus  proceeded  to  a  high     

handed    defiance   of   their   religious   beliefs   and  »«„„_i.„.     i  _j;_.    „*    .•,.    iitnA^,^      c^. 

nk»^^«^.u,   ,1,-T,  (.1.  tu^,  ti.=  Un^n,  ^f  r.™i   rv..  M*ccabeea,    Ladies    ol    toe    Modern,     bee 

observances,  they  tell  that  tiie  honor  ot  (jod,  the  ,                           MnmaiN  M.frtwp^ 

sacredness  of  the  law,  the  sanctity  of  the  temple.  ^*'""'  "'  ^""  Modbsn  Maccabees,. 

wer«  to  be  vindicated.     Their  deep-sealed  and  Maccabees   of  the  World.    See    Knighth 

hereditciry  fanaticism  was  awakened  and  when  of  the  Maccabees  OF  the  World. 

they  saw  the  image  of  Zeus  set  up  in  the  holiest  .,  „  „           ,  .„   —              .     .  ~.  ..    . 

ptace.  and  the  Jewish  ritual   abolished  they  en-  McCall,  ma-kal ,  Geor^  Archibald,  Aracr- 

tered  upon  thai  struggle  which  is  related  in  the  'can  soldier:  b.  Philadelphia  16  Mareji  i8qa:  d. 

■books  of  the  Maccabees.  25  Feb.  1868.    He  was  graduated  at  West  Porat 

The  date  of  that  act  of  desecration  by  which  in  1822 ;  in  1846  reached  the  rank  of  captain,  and 

pagan  worship  was  instituted  in  the  temple  of  that  of  colonel  in  1850.    Having  served  against 

Jehovah  is  the  asth  of  the  month  Chisleu  (De-"  the  Seminoles  in  Florida,  he  won  distmction  m 

comber)    168  B.C.     Soon   after  this  a   champion  the  Mexican  War;  in  1850  he  became  inspector- 

of  Jehovah  arose  in  the  village  of  Modin.     A  general,  resigning  from  the  army  three  years 

certain  priest  named  Mattathias  refused  to  sac-  ,  later.     In   (861   he  was  given  command  of  the 

rifice  according  to  the  Greek   rile,  and  actually  Pennsylvania   Reserves,  with   the  rank  of  bn^- 

headed   an   insurrection   against   the   officials   of  adier-general  of  volunteers,  and  participated  in 

the  government.    A  long  series  of  patriotic  wars  the  work  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  particu- 

ensiied.    The  Syrian  king  found  stubborn  aiitag-  larly   in    the    Peninsular   campaign   of    1862,   m 

onists    in    the    five    sons    of    Mattathias,    John,  which    he    was    engaged     with    his    troops    at 

Simon,  Judas,  Eleazar  and  Jonathan,  who  were  Mcchanicsville,     Games'     Mill,     and     Fraziers 

the  generals  of  the  Jewish  armies.   But  although  Farm  (qq.v.).     At  Frazier's  Fann,  30  Ji:n<,  he 

they  are  collectively  styled  Maccabees,  the  name  was  taken  prisoner,  and   was  confined   for  sev- 

;'    -mly   proper   to    one,    the   greatest   of    them,  eral  weeks  m  Libby  prison.     In  August  be  was 

'^ '       ■■-■      ■-•■-    ■-'--'■-  exchanged,  but  impaired  health  prevented  him 

from  returning  to  the  anny,  and  in  1863  he  re- 
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■igrwd.    H«  wrote  'Letters  From  the  Frontier*  McCttil,  magical',  John    Canadian  echoUr: 

(iMB).  b.  Doblin,  Ireland,  iSof.     He  was  elected  presj- 

McCalla,  Bowman  Hendry,  American  d«it  of  Toronto  University  in  1840  and  wM 
naval  officer:  b.  Camden,  N.  J.,  10  June  1844;  interested  for  many  years  in  educational  matte™ 
d.  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  6  May  igio.  He  was  ">  Canada  He  edited  Horace,  Lonpniw,  Lu- 
eraduated  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  ■:«"  a"^  Thueydides  as  college  text-books,  and 
in  1864,  and  rose  to  captain  in  1808.  In  1890  among  liis  valuable  archaeological  worici  are 
he  was  court-martialed  on  diarget  of  cruelty  'Britanno- Roman  Inscriptions'  '1863);  and 
to  his  subordinates  and  was  suspended  for  'Christian  Epitaphs  of  the  First  Six  Centuries.' 
three  years,  but  in  consideration  of  previous  acts  MacCauley.  ma  kal'I.  CUy,  American  Uni- 
of  gallantry  was  restored  to  active  service  in  tarian  clergyman  aiid  author:  h.  Chambersburg, 
1891.  He_comraande(J  the  Marblebead  dunng  p,  g  May  ,ay.  He  was  graduated  at  Prince- 
the  war  with  Spain  in  189B  and  was  subsequently  ton  m  1864,  and  at  the  Theological  Seminary  o£ 
restored  to  _  the  place  he  held  on  die  list  of  the  Northwest,  Chicago,  in  1867,  and  read  phi- 
officers  previous  to  his  suspension.  In  1899  he  losophy  and  divinity  at  Heidelberg,  i8?2.  In  the 
commanded  the  Newark  and  aided  in  the  Civil  War,  1863-3,  he  was  a  lieutenant  iu  the 
pacification  of  the  Philippines.  In  1900  he  co-  is6\h  Pennsylvania  regiment,  and  served  on  the 
operated  with  Vice-Admiral  Seymour  in  putting  staff  of  Gen  S  D  Sturgis  and  In  1864-S  was 
a  stop  to  the  Boxer  troubles  at  Peking.  la  a  member  of  the  Christian  Commission  in  the 
1901  he  was  given  command  of  the  Kearsarge:  United  States  army.  In  1880-1  he  was  a  coUab- 
111  1905  became  commandant  of  the  Mare  Island  orator  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnotogy  among  In- 
Navy  Yard  and  was  retired  19  June  1906.  dUns    east    of    the    Mississippi.      Entering    the 

llcCun'mon,  JoMph  Kaj,  American  law-  Unitarian  ministry,  he  was  pastor  of  the  First 

yer;   b.   Philadelphia    13   OcL    184s;    d.   2   Jan.  Church,   Waltliam,   Mass.,    1869-72,   and   of  AH 

1907.      He    graduated    at    Princeton    in     186; ;  Souis    Church,    Washington,    D.     C,     1876781, 

studied  law;  became  register  in  bankruptcy  in  From  iS^  to  1900  he  served  as  director  of  tne 

1870:  was  special  counsel  of  the  United  Stales  Japan  mission  of  the  Unitarian  Association,,  and 

in  Washington,  J871 1  president  of  the  board  fgr  from  1891  to  iSpg  was  president  of  the  College 

investigation  of  the  Indian  service,  1877 ;  assist-  for  Advaticed  learning  at  Tokfo  and  professor 

ant    attorney-general    of    the    United     States,  there  of  philosophic  and  historic  theology.    He 

i88o-^;  and  in  1881  was  appointed  United  States  has  wrjttcH:   'Christianity  in  Histoiy'  T1891) ; 

coimnissioner  of   railroads.     Under    Presidents  The  Religious  Problem  of  Japan  — How  Solve 

Gcir6eld  and  Arthur,  he  conducted  treaties  with  It?'    (i8g^  ;   'Introductory  Course  in  Japanese' 

various  Indian  tribes.    Among  his  writings  ate  a  (1896);  'Japanese  Literature'  (1899);  "A  Day 

'Report  on  Indian  Service'  (1878)  ;  'Report  of  in  the  Very  Noble  City,  Manila'    (1899)  '•  a"<l 

Councils  with  Bannock  and  Shoshone  Indians'  has    published    'Single    Songs    of    a    Hundred 

(1881);  'Report  of  Councils  with  Flathead  and  Poets'    (1899)  and  other  translations  from  the 

Other  Indians'    {18&1) ;    'Arguments   in  Cases  JapatK$e- 

Affecting  Pacific  and  Other  Railroads.'  MeC«tid«id*«  Smid,  an  incursion  of  the 

MsCuthy,  m^-kir'thi,  JiMtm,  Irish  author  Confederate  general  McCausland  into  Mary- 
and  pohtician;  b.  Cork,  Irdand,  23  Nov.  i&jD;  jand  and  Pennsylvania,  the  chief  incident 
a.  24  AprU  191a.  He  became  connected  with  the  of  which  was  the  burning  of  Chambers- 
Liverpool  press  in  1853  and  in  1864  was  made  burg.  Pa.  Gen.  Eariy  having  defeated  Gea. 
editor-tn-chief  of  the  Morning  .itar  He  rt^-  Crook  in  the  battle  of  Komstowa  (q.v.),  34 
resented  the  Home-Rule  party  in  Parliament.  July  1864,  and  driven  him  and  Averell  across 
his  «Wy  in  the  United  States  extended  from  the  Poiomac  at  WilLiamsport.  ordered  Gen.  Mc- 
it;68  to  1870,  during  which  period  ho  was  for  Caurfand  with  hU  brigade  and  that  of  Bradley 
some  time  connected  editorially  with  the  New  t.  Johngoo,  with  four  guns,  in  all  about  2,500 
York  'IndependMt.'  HU  main  work  i»  men,  across  the  Potomac  to  raid  PennKyWani* 
'History  of  our  Own  Times'  (i879-«o>;  but  and  then  move  to  Cumberland,  Md.,  to  destroy 
he  has  also  written:  'History  of  the  Four  the  machinery  of  the  CnmberJand  coal-pits  and 
Georges'  {i88g).  and  his  novels  include:  the  repair-shops,  stations,  and  bridges  of  the 
'Lady  Judith'  (1871);  *A  Pair  Saxon'  (1873);  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad.  Early  says  he 
'Desw  Lady  Disdam*  (1875);  'The  Right  wished  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  the 
Honorable'  (1886  with  Mrs.  Campben-Praed).  North  to  the  enormities  of  its  armies,  by  an  ex- 
Later  he  has  published  'The  Story  of  Glad-  ample  in  the  way  of  retaliation,  and  that  Cham- 
stone's  Life'  (1897)  ;  'Modem  England*  bersburg.  Pa.,  was  selected  as  the  town  on 
(1898);  and  'RwniniBcences'  <i8q8).  He  en-  which  retaliation  should  be  made.  The  sum  of 
joyed  a  pension  from  the  British  government  $100,000  in  gold,  or  $500,000  in  cnrrency  was  to 
for  his  ■services  to  literature.*  be  demanded  of'  it,  in  default  of  which  McCaus- 

HcCuthy,  Justin  Hnntlay,  Irish  journalist  lami    was   ordered  to  bum  the  tovm.    Under 

and  author:  b,  iSfio.    He  was  graduated  at  Uni-  cover  of   demonstrations   at   Williamsport   and 

versity  College  and  in  1884  was  elected  to  Par-  other    points   along   the    Potomac,    McCausland 

liament.     He   has   been   a   prolific   and   versatile  crossed  the  river  at  McCoy's  Ferry,  near  Clear 

author,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  hia  father  Spring,   above   Williamsport,   on   the   29th,   and 

Justin  McCai-thy   (q  v.).     Among  his  works  are  made  straight  for  Chambereburg,  ^KRit  25  Miles 

'Outline  of   Irish   History'    (i88.i^:    '.Serapion.  northeast     He    met    with    birt    little   opposition 

arid    Other    Poems'    (1883):    'England    Under  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  ^h,  rode  into  the 

Gladstone'    <i8B4) :    'Camiola,   a   Girl    with    a  f,ttd  town  and   demanded  the   sum   fixed   by 

Fortune'  (i88s) ;  'History  of  the  French  Hevtv-  Early.    It  conid  not  immediataly  be  raised;  he 

lution'    (I*7l;    'The    Proud    Prince'    <i9p.i);  knew  that  Gen.  Averell  was  dose  upon  him  f  sBd 

'The  Dryad^  <'9°5V    He  has  also  written  plays,  s«,i„y  fi^,  to  the  place,  laying  a  greater  part  ot 

such  as  *The  Candidate' :  'The  White  l,;irna-  it  in  ashes,  he  hastily  mardicd  wsstward  tO'  Uo-. 

tion,'  and  'If  1  Were  King.'  ., 
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Coonellaburs  and  encamped.    Averell,  who  was  her  writings  large);  have  to  do.    Among  lhe» 

m  Hagerstown  when  he  heard  that  McCausland  are:    'Kathleen    Clare,   Her    Bool^    1637-1641* 

had    crossed    the    Potomac,    sUrted   in    pursuit  (1895);     'Miriam    Cromwell,    RoyaliBt:    a    Ro- 

With    about    2,600    eavaify,     went     through    the  mance  of  the  Great  Rebellion'   (1897);  'Beatrix 

burning   town  and,  a   few   miles   from   McCon-  Infelix:  a  Summer  Tragedy  in  Rome*    (1808)- 

nellsburg,   struck    McCausIand's   rear,   diverting  'Rupert,  by  the  Grace  of  God:  the  Story  of  an 

hun  from  his  mtended  march  on  Bedford  and  Unrecorded  Plot'  (1899), 

forcing  him  back  to  the  Potomac  at  Hancock,  u^.w—iu   ui__t.l       c       »*  

which  was  reached  by  noon  of  the  3i3t    HerS  m.™                 '  '"^^-      ^   MACHiAvm^ 

McCausland  formed  for  battle,  but  upon  Aver-  "fr~, 

ell's  appearance  and  prompt  attack  he  withdrew  McCleltan,    ma-kl^ran,    George    Btinton, 

westward  by  the  National  road  to   Cumberland,  American  soldier:  b,   Philadelphia  3  Dec  l8a6; 

where,  t  Auinist,  he  found  Gen,  Kelley  to  op-  ^-  Orange,  N.  }.,  29  Oct  1885.  He  was  educated 

pose  him,  wh'oin  he  attacked  in   the  afternoon,  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  at  West 

and  skirmished  until  night,  when  he  retreated  Pomt  where  he  was  graduated  in  1846.    He  was 

toward  Old  Town,  on  die  Potomac,  leaving  30  hrevetted  2d  lieutenant  of  engineers,  and  imme- 

of  his  killed  and  wounded  on  the  field.    At  Old  dialety  ordered  to  Mexico,  where  as  lieutenant 

Town  he  forced  a  crossing  at  daylight  3  August,  2    *  cmpany  of  sappers,  miners,  and  pontoniers 

capturing  or  dispersing  a  regiment  of  new  troops  "«  rendered  valuable  service.     He  was  at  the 

from  Ohio,  and  then  moved  south  into  the  Val-  *'=»«  of  Vera  Crui,  at  Cerro  Gordo,  and  in  the 

ley  of  the  South  Branch  of  the  Potomac,  by  J.^'^"  <"•  ^'  City  of  Mexico;  at  Contreras  and 

way  of  Springfield  and  Romney.    From  Rom-  Churubusco  he  won  the  brevet  of  ist  lieutenant, 

ney,  4  August,  he  moved  on  New  Creek  and  at-  ^nd  was  brevetted  captain  for  gallantry  at  Cha- 

tacked  the  garrison,  but  after  a  stubborn  fight  pultepec    After  the  war  he  was  ordered  to  West 

was  respulsed,  leaving  25  dead  on  the  field,  the  Point  as  captain  of  field  labors  and  instructor  in 

Union  loss  being  36  killed  and  wounded,     Mc-  bayonet  exercise.     In   1851    he   was  ordered   to 

Causland    then    withdrew    to    near    Moorefield,  Fort  Delaware  to   superintend   its   construction, 

where  the  South  Fork  joins  the  South  Brandi  The  next  year  he  accompanied  Capt.  Randolph 

of  the    Potomac,   and   considering  himself   safe  B.  Marcy  (later  his  father-in-law)  on  an  expedi- 

from  pursuit,  went  into  camp.    Averell,  who  had  *'on  to  expktre  the  Red  River,  and  in  Septem~ 

remained  at  Hancock  when  McCausland  drew  ber    1852    was  ordered  as  senior  engineer  to 

off  toward  Cumberland,  crossed  the  Potomac  on  Texas,  to  survey  the  rivers  and  harbors  of  that 

the  4th,  and,  after  a  forced  march  through  Bath,  State.    In  1853  he  was  detailed  for  the  examina- 

Springfield,  and  Romney,  before  smirise  of  the  t'on  of  the  western  part  of  the  proposed  route 

Jtn    surprised    McCausland    in    his    camp    and  fot  a  Pacifk  raiiroad;  and  expbred  the  Yakima 

routed  him,  capturing  his  four  guns,  nearly  all  pBsa  and  various  portions  of  the  Cascade  range, 

his  wagons,  several  hundred  horses,  three  battle-  and  the  most  direct  route  to  Puget  Sound,  his 

flags^  many   small  arms,  and  420  prisonera,  in-  report  forming  the   ist  volume   of  the   'Pacific 

eluding  38  officers.     McCausIand's  loss  in  killed  Railroad  Surveys'  published  by  the  govemmenl. 

and  wounded  was  about  10a     Averell's  loss  was  He  was  soon  afterward  detailed   to   investigate 

41    killed    and    wounded.    McCausIand's    shat-  the  railroad  system  of  the  United  StUes,  with  a 

tered  command  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  made  view  to  obtain  aii  the  necessary  data  on  con- 

its   way   in   squads   to   the    Shenandoah   Valley,  strnction,   equipment,   and  management   {or  the 

finally  assembUng  at  Mount  Jackson.    "This  af-  successful  operation  of  the  Pacific  railroad.    Of 

'  ■    '■  sayi  Early,  "had  a  very  damaging  effect  the    result    of   his    proceedings   he   presented  a 

■  '  "  ■  *  full  report  in  November  1834.  In  March  1854 
he  WHS  promoted  to  be  captain  in  the  1st  cavalry 
In  the  spring  of  1855  he  was  sent  to  Europe 

^  , ^, ,,  „.,    _,,  to  gtudy  the  organization  of  European  armies. 

Independence.'                          ■£    ^    Carman  *■"*  observe  the  war  in  the  Crimea.    He  wwjte 

u     ^i.    '          «i         ™.      »        ■            .■  .  O"*  volume  of  the  report  of  this  commiaiion, 

MacCheancy.CUraT^  American  artist.  „i,idi  was    repubhshed   in    Philadelphia    under 

b.     Brownsville,  Cat    1861     She  studied  at  the  the  title  of  <The  Armies  of  Europe'  ^1861).  H^ 

San  Francisco  Art  School,  at  the  Gotham  Art  resigned  his  commission  in  January  1857,  and 

Sdiool,  New  York,  and  at  the  Colarossi  School  „^  f^r  three  years  vice-president  and  «^r 

m  Pans.    Her  genre  work  hp  received  favorable  of  ^le  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  at  the  end  of 

recognition.    At  the  World  s  Columbian  Expo-  „hich  time  he  became  general  superintendent  of 

aition  m  1893  she  was  awarded  two  medals  atid  the   Ohio   and  JMississippi   Railroad,    and   two 

she    received   the   Dodge   priK,    New_  York     m  months  later  president  of  the  eastern  division  of 

1894-     Smce   then   she   has   also   received   three  the   same   road.   He   heJd   this   office   when   the 

medals  frorn  the  Colarossi  School,  a  gold  medal  civil  War  broke  out  in  1861.     He  then  received 

from  the  Philadelphia  Art  Club,  and  the  second  ^  commission  as  major-general  from  the  gover- 

Hallgartm  pnie  from  the  National  Academy  of  „ot  of  Ohio  and  proceeded  to  organize  the  vol- 

Design  New  York    At  the  Pans  Expositionof  u„teers  of  the  State ;  the  States  of  Ohio,  Illinois, 

^  „'r*.'^^ij,"'',  'P°""«"nat"'    ^"^    '^<^  Indiana,  the  western   part  of   Pennsylvania  antt 

Old  Biind  Fiddler.'  western  part  of   Virginia   were  united   to  form 

McCheane^,    Oora    Gremwell,    American  the  department  of  the  Ohio  under  his  command, 

author:  b,  Chicago  i  Oct  1871.     She  was  pri-  About    i    June   his   army   began    to  cross   the 

vately  educated,  diieSy  by  her  mother,  in  whose  Ohio  River  into  Virginia;  or  the  i8tli  McQellan 

company  she  traveled  and  read  widely^  making  himself  left  Cincinnati  to  take  the  field,  and  by 

special    acquaintance    with    German    bterature,  the  middle  of  July  the  whole  northwestern  part 

Italian  art,  and  Roman  antiquities,  .also  becom-  of  the  State  bad  been  cleared  of  Confederate 

ing  deeply  interested  in  stud/ing  the  English  troops  and  the  Wheeling  legislature  left  free  to 

civil  war,  with  characters  and  incidents  of  which  organize  a  loyal  government 
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On  2a  July,  McQcllui  was  stunmoned  to  docks  for  New  York  city,  in  1877  he  was  elected 
Washington  to  take  command  of  the  Army  of  governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  auring  his  admin- 
the  Potomac,  and  commissioned  as  major-^neral  istration  reduced  and  finally  abolished  the  State 
of  the  United  States  anny.  On  his  arrival  at  tax,  improved  the  system  of  public  education, 
Washington,  he  found  everything  in  disorder  and  built  up  an  effective  militia;  he  declined  a 
and  the  troops  badly  demoralized  in  consequence  renomination.  As  a  general,  McCIellan  won 
of  the  defeat  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Ran,  and  the  confidence  and  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
devotins  himself  to  the  organizing  and  disciplin'  soldiers  to  an  unusual  degree;  he  excelled  as 
ing  of  his  army,  he  soon  brought  order  out  of  an  organizer  of  armies,  and  had  a  thorough 
chaos,  and  had  his  troops  well  equipped  and  knowledge  of  the  science  of  tactics,  as  shown 
in  excellent  condition.  On  the  _  retirement  of  in  his  plans  of  campaign,  but  in  actual  campaign- 
General  Scott  from  active  service,  McCIellan  i^^  lacked  aggressiveness  and  the  power  to  act 
was  appointed  general-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  quickly  and  take  advantage  of  his  enemy's  mis- 
the  United  States.  Plans  were  then  taken  under  takes.  He  wrote  besides  the  reports  mentioned 
discussion  for  an  attack  upon  Richmond,  and  'Manual  of  Bayonet  Exercise'  (1852^  and  <Re- 
here  difference  of  opinion  arose  between  the  port  on  the  Organization  and  Campaigns  of  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  War  and  Army  of  the  Potomac'  (1864).  Consult:  *Mc- 
McQellan;  the  plan  finally  accepted  made  the  Clelian's  Own  Story,'  edited  by  W.  C  Preine, 
base  of  supplies  on  Chesapeake  Bay,  with  line  of  and  Michie,  'General  McQellan'  ('Great  Corn- 
march  upon  Richmond  from  the  Peninsula.    The  mander'   series). 

anny   did   not  move   until  March   1862,  and  in  »jr„i-i.ii.„      /i_ n-j-*™       a -,„ 

the  meantime  discontent  had  arisen  at  Wash-  ,^^^^^'^t^  G«>^e  Brmton.  American 
ington  on  account  of  the  delay.  On  10  March  Pfl'tician :  -b.  Drwden,  Saxony  23  Nov  18^. 
the  array  advanced  toward  Manassas,  but  as  He  is  the  son  of  G^ral  G.B.  McQellan  (q.v.) 
the  Confederates  had  evacuated  that  place  and  He  was  yradua  ed  from  Princeton  in  iffi6;  and 
had  fallen  back  upon  Richmond,  the  real  cam-  Jook  up  |ouniah_sm,  working  as  a  reporter  and 
paign  was  begun  by  transporting  the  troops  to  "?  ^"?"^i  pps.t.oi^  f"  .several  of  the  New 
Fortress  MoSroe.  Or  n  MaSJi.  some  two  York  city  dailies.  _  He  stud^d  law^nd  was  ad- 
weeks  before  leaving  Washington,  McCIellan  was  """™  *°  *«  '»/i"  '??■  Z^^  '^",  ^^."' 
deprived  of  the  chitf  command,  teaving  hira  the  "^^  t«?s"«r  of  Brooklyn  Bridge.  Early  active 
command  of  only  the  Army  of  the  Totomac ;  "1  P^''*'f  ",  *  Democrat,  he  was  elected  to  the 
McDowell's  corps  and  other  reinforcements  on  ^"™  .«*  aldermen,  and  was  president  of  that 
which  he  had  reLed  were  also  removed  from  his  ^°"^  '."  ^^3  and  1804.  He  was  elected  to  Con- 
army  for  the  defense  of  Washington.  He  be-  K^ess  in  1894.  and  for  four  succeedmg_  terms ' 
sieged  Yorktown  for  a  month,  though  opposed  ?"<*  ^''^  f  member  of  the  House  Committee  of 
by  a  much  inferior  Confederate  force,  whose  Ways  and  Means^  In  Congress  he  has  been  an 
numbers  he  greatly  overestimated;  when  York-  advocate  of  tariff  reform  and  free  trade,  and 
town  was  evacuated  4  May,  he  advanced  though  opposed  to  an  imperialistic  pohcy,  did 
toward  Richmond,  defeating  the  Confederates  "?*  sympathize  with  the  attacks  on  the  conduct 
at  Williamsburg  and  Hanover  Court  House.  ?'  ^^^  V""'^  ^*^^^^  "'?'?  "\}^'  Philmpmes. 
After  reaching  the  Chickahominy.  he  found  his  {"  '^03  he  was  nominated  for  Mayor  of  Greater 
lines  too  extended  to  protect  from  attack  and  N^w  ^fc  by  the  regular  Democratic  orgamza- 
advance  upon  Richmond,  and  decided  to  retreat  ^"  (Tammany  Hdl),  and  was  elected  by 
to  the  James  River;  then  followed  the  Seven  ?3'<>~  majority.  In  1905  he  was  again  elected 
Days'   Battles  which  ended   when  the  Federal  Mayor  by  3,472  plurality. 

Forces  reached  Hampton's  Ferry.     From  here  McClel'lmd,  Robert,  American  lawyer:  b. 

McQellan  had  planned  a  new  advance,  but  d.s-  pranklin   County.   Pa..   1807;   d.   Detroit,   Mich.. 

rs;^edTrh^-co,;:^vua^rrdS  g^f-f-  vi°-  aSiKuis^nSd".^ 

Si^tiol?s%rwtshingn^"ti!  x"''.h  *sS!  i^'fe^f^irr^-^iisr hT :^a^^'t<!o^ 

ond  battle  of  Bull  Run.  when  he  succeeded  Gen-  '"   HTT"     f       -^   ra^\}  1    ^'a  .     ,1, 

the  Confederates  to  retreat  from  tleir  positkin  S^,^*"*'""     ^^"^     nominated     Seymour    and 

and  following  them  as  far  as  the  Potomac.     He  "'*"^- 

did  not,  however,  cross  the  Potomac  in  pursuit.  McClcrnand,  m^-kler'nand.  Edward  John, 

as  he  was  awaiting  supplies;  this  failure  to  fol-  American   soldier;  b.  Jacksonville,  111.,  25  Dec. 

low  up  his  victory  caused  him  to   be  deprived  1848.     In  1870  he  was  graduated  at  West  Point, 

of  his  conuoand,  and  he  was  ordered  to  Tren-  and   stationed  on  the  Western   frontier   for  the 

ton,  N.  J.    He  took  no  further  part  in  the  war,  nine   following  years,   in   which   he   did   rescue' 

In    1864    he    was    Democratic    nominee    for  work    after    the    destruction    of    Custer's    com- 

President  of  the  United  States,  and  was  defeated,  mand,  and  had  a  share  in  the  capture  of  Chief 

the_    electoral     vote     stood     213     for     Lincoln  Joseph   and   the   Nez   Perces   Indians.     In'  1898 

against  21   for  McUellan,  but  McQellan's  pop-  he   was   appointed   lieutenant-colonel    and   adju- 

ular  vote  was   1.800,000.     He   remained  abroad  tant-general  of  volunteers,  served  with  the  Army 

trom   1864-8,   and  on  his   return  had  charge  of  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  in  1898,  and  was  ordered 

Oie  constraction  of  the  Stevens    floating  battery,  to  the   Philippine  Islands,  where  he  routed  the 

whidi,  however    was  not  completed  on  account  insurgents  at  Cebu,  8  Jan.  1900,     He  was  subse- 

»i  financial   difficulties.     In   1870  he   was  ap-  ouently  put  in  command  of  the  2d  district  in  the 

pointed   chief    engineer    of    the    department    of  Department  of  the  Visayas,  indudinff  the  i»- 
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lands  of  Cebu,  Mactan,  Baalaran  and  the  pointed  coadjutor  to  Bishop  Hughes  of  the  dio- 
Camotes.  cese  of  New  York,  and  consecrated  titular 
McClernand,  John  Alexander.  American  b'shop  of  Axieren ;  and  three  years  later  was 
lawyer:  b.  Breckinridge  County.  Ky.,  30  May  appointed  buhop  of  Albany,  a  diocese  just  cre- 
1813;  d,  Springfield,  lil.,  20  SepL  1900.  He  "^d  from  a  part  of  the  diocese  of  New  York 
was  admitted  to  the  Kentucky  bar  in  1832,  but  F'"'  J7  y^^"  ^e  worked  for  the  uphuildiiiB  of 
in  the  same  year  volunteered  for  military  service  ;n=  Albany  diocese  and  the  good  of  his  people. 
against  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians.  Five  years  He  built  the  Cathedral  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
later  he  was  elected  to  the  Illinois  legislature,  eeptton  at  Albany,  Saint  Joseph's  Theological 
and  subsequently  sat  for  two  terms  in  Con-  Seminary  at  Troy,  established  several  new  par- 
gress.  During  the  Civil  War  he  served  with  ishes,  and  founded  education  a  1  and  charitable  in- 
distinction  at  the  battle  of  Fort  Donclson  as  ftiTiitions,  including  hospitals.  ^  orphanages, 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  was  pro-  homes  for  the  aged,  and  reformatories  He  suc- 
moted  major-general.  He  led  a  division  at  the  needed  Archbishop  Hughes  in  the  archiepiscopal 
battle  of  ShiloTi,  relieved  Sherman  before  Vicks-  see  of  NewYorfe,  6  May  1864.  The  result  of 
burs  in  1863  and  was  in  command  of  tiie  13th  ""    \'^^°^,^.    '"   the    archdiocese    of    New    Yorit 


Anny  corps  until   1864,   when  he   resigned.     la  remains  his  greatest  c  _         _ 

1870  he  was  appointed  circuit  judge  for  the  San-  a    cardinal    in    1875,    under   the    title   of    Santa 

gamon.   III.,   district.     He   presided   at   the   Na-  Maria  supra  Mmervam      He  was  in  attendance 

tional     Democratic    convention     in     St.     Louis,  at  the  Vatican  Council   (.l-v.)   and  a  member  of 


1076.   and    was    appointed   by    President   Cleve-  t^e    commiHee    on    disciplin  „      .   .. 

land  member  of  the  Utah  Commission.  -"Oifd   to    Rome   February   1878  to   attend   the 

tw  nt-   .     t  I  I.  r.  .1      t:>  1         ■  conclave  for  the  eleclion  of  a  pope  but  was  too 

McCLntock  ma-klin'tfik.  Emory  Amen-  ^  ,„  ^^^  ^  ^^^  i_,„  XHI.  having  been  elect- 
can  actuary:  b  Carhsle  Pa.,  19  Sept.  1840  He  ^d  3  fp„  hours  before  his  arrival.  Cardinal 
was  graduated  from  Columbia  University  in  j,,,cioskey  was  noted  for  his  gentleness,  firm- 
1859,  and  afterward  took  special  stiidies  in  chem-  profound  scholarship,  and  great  executive 
istry.  He  was  consular  agent  at  Bradford.  Eng-  ,l;i;,„ 
land,  1B63-6,  actuary  of  the  Asbury  Life  Insur-  aDiiuy. 

ance  Company  New  York,  1867-77,  and  of  the  McClosker,  WiUiam  Q^oxgp,  kmtrvsxn 
Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  Roman  Catholic  prelate:  b.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Milwaukee,  1871-89.  Since  the  last  named  date  10  Nov.  1825;  d.  17  Sept.  igog;  Upon 
he  has  been  actuary  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insur-  completing  his  studies  at  Mount  Saint 
ance  Company,  New  York,  He  has  contributed  MaiV*  College,  he  turned  to  the  law.  but  sub- 
to  mathematical  joumaU,  sequently    entered    Saint    Mary's    Theological 

McClintock,  SiK  Francis  Leopold,  English  Seminary,    where    he    pursued    a    six    years' 

admiral:  b.  Dundalk,  Ireland,  1819 ;  d.  17  Nov.  course    m     philosophy    and    theology,    being 

1907.    He  entered  the  British  navy  in  1831  and  ordained  priest  6  Oct.   1852.     His  first  appoitjt- 

wa«    commissioned    lieutenant     in     1845.       He  "i<^"t   w^^    ^s   assistant   in    the   Church   of   the 

sailed  on   four  Arctic  voyafes,  being  sent  out  Nativity.     In   1853   he   was   named  professor  of 

in  1848  to  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  Latin   and   Sacred   Scriptures   in  Mount   Saint 

again  in  1850  and  1852,  without  discovering  any  Mary's  College  and  in   1837  became  director  of 

traces  of  the  explorer.     In  1857  he  renew^  the  the  theological   seminary.    When  the  American 

search  as  commander  of  the  Fox  and  brought  College    was    formally    opened   in    Rome    Pope 

back  documentary  and  other  evidence  of  Frank-  Pius  IX.  chose  Dr.  McCloskey  its  first  president, 

lin's  death.     For  his  services  as  an  Arctic  ex-  8  Dec.   i8s9,  a  position  which,  for  eight  years, 

plorer  he   was  knighted   in    i860,   and   in   1844  he  filled  to  the  utmost  satisfaction.     In  1865  he 

made  admiral.    He  wrote  'Voyage  of  the  Fox,'  visited  America  in  the  interests  of  the  institn- 

u^r<i:..*^b     T,,v_      A_  .,    ....1.^1.,..    K  tion  under  his  charge  and  succeeded  in  collect- 

Ph-1  ^IT  P  John.  American  scholar:  b.  .  ^  ^  sufficient  for  its  permanent  endow- 
PhiUddphia,    Pa     27   Oct,    1814;   d.    Madison        «       Upon  the  death  of  Bishop  La\Halle.  Pope 

N.  Y    4  March  1870.    He  was  joint  editor  and  pM  jx.^ppointed  Dr.  McCloskey  to  the  s« 

compter  with  James  Strong  of  the  'Cyclopedia  ^f  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  he  was  consecrated  at 

of  Biblical,  Theological  and  Ecdesiaslical  Liter-  ^  j^ '     ^     ^    j       j^-    ^  .  ^j. 

ature'  which  goes  by  their  name,  the  last  volume  ^inj^trlTion  numerous  churches.  scSooU  and  re- 

of  whKh  was  published  m    1895.    AmonB  his  ^^^^^^   institutions  were  built  throughout  his 

oftcr    works    are    'An    Analysis    of   Watson  s  jf^^^,     ^^ich  now  has  a  Catholic  population 

Theological   Institutes'    (1850)  ;  and   'Tcmpora  gj  ^ver   100,000;   175  priests;   150  churcies;  60 

Power  of  the  Pope>   (1853),     For  the  last  three  parochial   schools,   giving   instruction    to   many 

¥an  of  hts  life  he  was  president  of  the  Drew  thousands  of  pupils,  besides  orphanages,  hospi- 

heological   Semraary.  ta]3_  infirmaries,  academies,  etc 
McCloskey,    ma-k!5s'kl,    John,    American  ,      .,  ,         „  _ 

Roman  Catholic  prelate :  b.  Brooklyn,  N,  Y.,  20         McCIure,     ma-kloor^      AleMndtt     KeOy. 

March  1810;  d.  New  York    10  Oct,  1885,    His  American  joumahst:  b.  Sherrnans  Valley.  Perry 

secondary  and   collegiate  studies  were  made  at  County,  Pa,.  9  Jan.  1828.     He  was  reared  on  a 

Mount  Saint  Mary's  College,  Emmit^burg,  Md..  farm,  educated   at   home,  and   apprenticed  to  a 

and    his    post-graduate    studies    in    France    and  tanner   in   1842,   soon   after  began   to   wrrte   tor 

Rome.     At   24   he  was   ordained   priest   and   on  the   Perry   Frecwon,   and   edited   and   Punlishea 

retummR  to  America  was  assigned  to  Saint  Jo-  the  Juniola  Senlmel  at  Mifflin,  1^?-.  '«  '?%"Vjf 

seph's    Churdi.    New    York   city.     When    Saint  interest,    1846-50-     He   then   published    Cr«50^J 

John's   College,   at   Fordham    (now  a   part   of  the   Chambersburg  Repostlory.  which  he  made 

New  York  city),  was  opened  in  1841,  he  was  influential  in  the  cause  of  anti-slavenr.    He  was 

made  its  first  president,  but  in  the  next  year  he  State  superintendent  of  printing  tn  laSS;  .»»"«": 

returtied  to  parish  work.    In  1844  he  was  ap-  her  of  the  State  convention  of  iH5S  wkw*  VM 
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'  McCLUBE  —  MCCOOK 

■t  Pittabarg  to  or^nixe  the  Republictcn  party;  &    Company,    publishers,    in    Chicap>,    and    in 

in   i&s6  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  wbs  a  1862  entered  the  Union  army.    He  was  captain 

delegate   to   the   fint   Republican   national   con-  in   the  88th   Illinois   regiment   of   infantry,  rose 

vention    in    Philadelptjia,     In    1857-8   he   sat    in  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  was  made  brevet  briga- 

the  legislature  as  a  Republican,  and  was   State  dter-general,  and  in   the  Atlanta  campaign  and 

senator  in  i8sg.    As  leader  of  the  Pennsjlvania  during  Sherman's  great  march  served  as  chief 

delegation   in   the    Republican  national   conven-  of  staff  to  the  14th  corps.     Returning  from  the 

tion  of  i860  he  aided  in  the  nomination  of  Abra-  war,    he    was    admitted    to    partnership    in    the 

ham  Lincoln.     In  i86a-4  he  again  published  the  publishing   house    above    mentioned,    and    some 

Chambersburg  Repository,  and  in  the  latter  year  years  later  established   the  firm  of  Jansen,  Mc- 

served  as  assistant  adjutant-general  in  charge  of  Clurg   &   Company,   afterward   A.    C.    MgQurg 

the  draft  in  Pennsylvania.     Two  years  latw  he  &   Company.     The  business  of  the  house  pros- 

waa  again  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  in  pered,  and  in  1899  the  company  was  reorganized, 

1868-73  practieed  law  in  Philadelphia.    He  was  the  co-operative  principle  adopted,  and  the  em- 

chah'man  of  the  State  delegation  to  the  Liberal  ployees,    among    whom    the    stock    was    largely 

Republican  convention  in  1472,  and  of  the  Lib-  distributed,    were    granted   easy  terms   for   in- 

eral   Republican    State   Committee,   and   in   that  creasing  their  investments. 

year  entered  the  SuCe  senate.     In  a  close  elec-  MacColl,  ma-kyl',  Evan.  Canadian  poet:  h. 

Hon  in  1873  he  was  defeated  as  an  mde  pen  dent  Kcnmore,  Argyleshire,  Scotland,  21   Sept  1808; 

candidate   for   mayor  of   Philadelphia.     In    187^  ^    Toronto   1898.     He   emigrated   to   Canada  in 

he  established  the  Philade  phja  Tim^s,  of  which  his    forly-second    year    and    became    known   as 

^\^''',^^°^"%i    "      }    if^^-    ^u         ^.^'tu'  the  poet  of  the  Scottish  colony  at  Kingston.     Ha 

hshed    'Three,  Thoiwand    Miles    Through    th^  ^^^^^  ^^,i,^  (j,„         ;„  Gaelic  and  hU  'Qircaeh 

Rocky  Mourttama':   <Our   Presidents  and  How  „^^    ^^^„^,    ^^^t^j    ^,,^h    erthusiasn^  among 

We    M^e    Them'     (1901);    -Recollections    of  [,ia    tompatriots.     He    is    aTso    aethor- o*   many 

Half  a  Centnry'    (1902);  etc.  English    poems,    such    as    <My    Rowan    Tree> ; 

HcClure,    Jmmes    Gore    King,     American  'The  Mountain  Minstrel'    (1887);  and   'Poems 

Presbyterian  clergyman:  b.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  24  and  Songs'   (1888). 

Nov^  I^     He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1870,  McConn.ll,  ma^kon'el.  Samuel  D^  Ameri- 

at  (he  Princeton  Theological  Semmary  m  1873,  ,p„  Protestant  Episcopal  clergyman  au3  author; 

and    ordained    as    a    Presbyterian    rn mister    tn  i,    ;„  Westmoreland   County,   Pa.,  in   1846.     He 

?®'ix?'t*"'^?"^u    ^'^^>    at   New  Scot-  „,,    graduated    at    Washington    and    Jefferson 

i?,"<l'.N.  Y.   and  has  been  pastor  at  Lake  Forest,  College  in    1868,  and   was   ordained  a  priest  in 

111.,  since  .681.    Fttim  1897  to  igor  he  was  presi-  jg       „a,  ^^^^^^  „f  s^;„^  j^^n's  Church.  Erie, 

l'r.°l^^f,.!^rVyCr^rT.."V^.^S[;^  P-.    '«?-4=    held    rectorships    at    Watertow-v 


Y:'.'      ■""■>"■■■■--    ,  V"^' '<-T-i_'"^    "'."'i     ""1'^  Conn.       (1873-6)       and       Middletown,      l_ 

J^""*'^  «?  "itp'    <'897);   'The  Great  Apped'  (igTfrfla)  ;    became   rector    of    Saint  ^tcphea's 

*i.'^A=      w"i^J"*"'^  {^^■J'I''l*  ""'*?  Ch"^':''.   Philadelphia,  in   1882;  of  Holy  frinity 

that  Hope'    (1900);  and   'A   Mighty  Means  of  church!    Brooklyn.   N.    V..   in    1896;   and   since 

Usefulness'   (1901)  ;  etc.  ,^02  ^as  been  rector  of  AH  Souls'  Church,  New 

HcChire,  Sir  Robert  John  Le  Mesurier,  York  city.    He  has  published  a  'Histoir  of  the 

English  admiral;  h.  Wexford,  Ireland,  z8  Jan.  American  Episcopal  Church'   {1890);  'Sons  0' 


.   London   17  Oct.    1873.     He   be^n   his     God'     (1891)  ;    'Sermon    Stuff' 

navai  career  in  1824,  and  in  1836  under  Sir  John     'A    Year's   Sermons'    (1896):      _, 

Ross  made  his  first  voyage  to  ihe  Arctic  regions,     cret'  ;    'The   Next   Step   in   Christianity' 


&    1895): 
Open  Se- 

Again  he  joined  an  expedition  sent  to  discover  says,   Practical    and    Speculative'    (tgoo) ;   and 

the  North-West  Passage  in    1848.    Two  years  'The  Evoltition  o£  Immorality'    (igoi). 

later  he  was  placed  in  command  of  an  Arctic  a#.o     i.          1  ■ . .     » .         j       »»  t.       - 

expedition    and    discovered    Prince    of    Wale.  .    M^Cook.  m,-knk     Al.xmdcr  Md)o«31. 

Strait,  which  connects  the  Atlantic  and   Paci-  ™;"=?,"  '"''•"■  f;  Colnmtaana  Connty.  Ohio, 

lie.    On  his  retnm  he  was  knighted.    From  his  g  '■"'  '*3'  i  d    Dayton.  Ohni.  la  Jnne  1903 

jonmals  was  published  "The  Discovery  of  the  "."  ""  graJnated  at  West  Pomt  m  1853,  and 

North-West  Passage'   (by  Captain  Sherard  Os-  '?"''    .'"r   commission  of   second   lieutenant   of 

borne,  1856).  ''"  g  »'•»":>■  ™.  -'■'"ed  to  New  Mexico 

mi  ...1          o           1  I.. J           .                     J..  In  1861  he  gained  his  cantnincy  and  saw  much 

J      ?",.■•       ?"'    ?-        '■  "J""!'""  «f"°'  service  during  the  Civil   War.     He  commanded 

and   publisher;    b   m   County   Antrirri    Ireland,  ^^   Qhio   volunteer,   at    Bull    linn   and   rapidly 

17  Feb.  18s?.    He  was  graduated  >i  Knox  Col-  i„j  p,„motion,  being  appointed  major-gen- 

ese,  Galesburg.  Ill,  m  1882     In  iBS)  he  estate  „.,  of  volunteer;  in  i86j.    Hi,  brilliant  mili- 

isked  a  newspaper  syndicate  which  has  grown  ,„    ,ep„,„i„„  „,  „jde  at  the  battles  of  Shi- 

10    great    prppoitions   and    assumed    distincnve  ,„h    (Sirfreesboro,   Chickamauga.   etc.    and   in 

importance  m  the   pnbl»hing  world.    In    1893  ,865  he  was  brevetted  brigadier  generil  in  the 

.S-i.''a''.u     °°..r"u-     '?'"°'-     '."''..'",-,**'  'Wlar   army.     He   was   subsequeStly  placed  in 

SiS,  ft  ?™rJ      n"  "Ta  •■'   "?°","'  command  of'the  military  school  at  Fort"U,,„- 

T.  .    iSr?  f  So        r               ■    .r  »»"''■  — "  commissioned  major-general  in  iSm 

president  of  the  S.  S.  McClure  Company   n  the  „j   „,i„j  „„   [„,|„„i        ',„.'  General   ^. 

S"'  'f'\,Jl""  '**•  ■"  '"•  '■""  '  """"  °'  Cook  came  of  a  lighting  family.    He  was  the 
Knox  College.                                  ,„,..""'''>  OanM  McCook   (,.v.)   who  was  killed 

HcClurg,  ma-k1oorg',  Alexander  Caldwell,  by  Morgan's   guerillas  in    1863.    Seven  of  the 

American   publisher:   b.   Philadelphia    1834;    d.  general's  brothers  took  part  in  the  War  for  the 

St   Augustine.   Fla.,    15    April    1901.    He   was  Union,  three  of  whom,  like  their  father,  were 

^duated  at  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  killed.    Four  of  the  eight  McCook  brothers  at- 

in  1853,  engaged  in  business  with  S.  C.  Griggs  tained  the  rank  of  general. 
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UcCOOK  — UcCORHICK  THEOLOGICAL  SEUIHASY 

UcCook,  Anson  George,  American  sol-  man  at  the  United  Statu  Naval  Acadcmj  ia 
dier  and  politician:  b.  Steubenville,  Ohio,  lo  1859;  in  April  1861  entered  into  active  Mrvice, 
Oct  1835.  He  took  part  in  the  Civil  War  as  and  served  in  blockading  squadrons  throughout 
captain  in  an  Ohio  regiment,  and  was  colonel  the  Civil  War.  He  became  captain  in  189a, 
of  a  regiment  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  Since  the  Civil  War  he  has  performed  various 
At  the  end  of  the  war  he  was  brevetted  briga-  sea  duties,  and  has  served  in  the  department  of 
dier-general.  In  1873  he  was  elected  from  New  mathematics  and  in  that  of  astronomy  and  navi- 
York  as  a  Republican  member  of  Congress,  and  gation  at  the  Naval  Academy.  He  was  inspector 
became  secretary  to  the  United  States  Senate  of  ordnance,  1876-81 ;  made  a  cruise  around  the 
from  1887  to  1889,  and  city  chamberlain  of  New  world,  1881-5 ;  was  assigned  to  the  ordnance  de- 
York  from  1893  to  1897.  partment,  1883-92;  to  the  Asiatic  sUtion,  1892-4; 

„„,_,,.                         ...          .  was  captain  of  the  Norfolk  Navy-Yard,  1894-7; 

McCook.    Daniel,    American    soldier:    b.  niember    of   the    armor   and    personnel    board. 

Canonsburg,  Pa    20  June  1798;  d.  n^r  Buffing-  j8^_g     ^^j   „„„niandant  of  the   Washington 

tons  Island    Ohio,  ai  July  1S63.     Having  re-  N^iy-^ard  in  1898.     In  1899  he  was  raised  to 

ceived  a   college   e<lucatwn,  be    removed   from  ^^^  '„^  ^^  rca7a<lminI,1wMl  wa<  retired  36 

Pennsylvania  to  Ohio  and  settled  at  CarroUton.  Hafch  igoo 

Although  63  years  old  at  the  outbreak  of  the  _,  _      * ,  .      —           m  h      » 

Civil  War,  he  entered  the  Union  army,  in  which  "f^"™**    ^?™*    "*"-.  American  ,in- 

he  served  as  major  of  volunteers.    During  one  ^5™^  ,  and  _   "nanufacturer:     h.     m     Vii^ni* 

of  the  Morgan  raids  (q.v.)  he  received  a  wound  J*^:  ?■  Chic^o   13  May  1S8+.     He  removed 

from  which  he  died  shortly  after.    Eight  sons  of  *«»»  ^is  native  State  to  Cincinnati  in  i8«,  mkI 

his  served  as  officers  in  the  Federal  army,  three  *w°  J^"  '"**'  went  to  Chicago.     In  1831  he 

of  whom  were  killed  in  battle.  invented   an    improved    reaping-machmt  which 
was  patented  and  further  improred,  and  which 

McCook,  Henry  Cbiiatopher,  American  brought  him  great  wealth  and  world-wide  fam^ 
clergyman  and  entomologist:  b.  New  Lisbon,  with  many  decorations,  medals,  etc  He  con- 
Ohio,  3  July  1837.  He  was  graduated  at  Jeffer-  tributcd  libenJly  in  IK9  to  the  establishment 
son  College  (now  Washington  and  Jefferson)  of  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  ol 
in  1859,  studied  at  the  Western  Theological  the  Northwest,  in  Chicago.  He  alio  endowed  a 
Seminary,  and  in  the  Civil  War  he  served  as  chair  in  Washington  ana  Lee  Univertity,  Vir- 
ist  lieutenant  and  chaplain  in  the  41st  Illinois  ginia. 

regiment,  1861-a.    In  t86a-3  he  was  minister  of  McC<»mick,  Le«nder  Jamei!,  American  in- 

a  church  at  Ointon,  III,-  from  1863  to  l8;o  la-  ventor-  b   in  Virginia  1819;  d   dikago.  ao  Feb. 

bored  in  St  Louis  as  a  home  missions^;  and  ^^^     i„  ^^ly  life  he  worked  with  his  father 

subsequently  became  pastor  of  the  Tabernacle  ;„  manufacturing  re^bg-machines ;  removed  to 

Presbyterian  Church  m  Philadelphia,  a  charge  Chicago  in   184?  and  entered  into  partnership 

he  still   retains.     He  served  as  chaplain  of  the  ^i^j,  his  brother,  Cyras  Hall  McCormick  (q.v). 

ad  remment  of  Pennsylvania  volunteers  in  the  ^^    superintended    the    manufacturing    depart- 

^aaish-Amencan  war,  and  is  chaplain  01  the  „^t  of  their  reaping-machine  plant  nnUL  187ft 

Pennsylvania  Commandery  of  the  Ltq^l  Legion,  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  incorporated  as  the  McCor- 

president  of  the  Am encan  Entomological   So-  j„i^^  Harvesting- Machine  Company.    Ten  years 

ciety,  vice-president  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  ig,er  he  retired  from  active  business.    Many  of 

Sciences,    Philadelphia,    and    president    of    fte  the  improvements    in   the   famous    McCormick 

Amencan    Presbyterian    Historical   Association,  reaping-machine  were  made  by  him.   In  1871  he 

His  writings  include:  'The  Gosnel  in  Nature';  gave  an  observatory  with  a  powerful  telescope 

'The  Mound-Making  Ants   of  the  Alleghames'  to  the  University  of  Virginia. 

S'2",''    W'    ^^r^""""''.  ^n"■/^    *^  McCormick  Observatory,  an  astronomical 

S'^V    <^°"'Z.  ^"^'     "nM^l^'ilTV  ,«,*?.  station   connected   with   the   University  of   Vir- 

i^f'li  ^«^"^  f  ^T  °K  fTl    {'!^^'  Pii«.  "ear  Charloltesville,  Va.    The  funds  for 

_'The  W;omen  Friends  of  Jesus'  d^S) j/A^  8j^     construction   of  the  observatory  were  prin- 

ican  Spiders  and  Their  Spinnmg-Work'   (188^  ^i    „    ,i,^    ^^  „£  i^^^^  ,  McCormick,  and  it 

Vh    ^^^*'w";   "    T^'''**''^."'^  w 'S^v  was    built    in    1883-^    The    principal    instru- 

Romance  of  the  Western  Insurrection  '(1898)  .  ^^^  -^  ^^  equatonal  of  26  inches  aperture,  a 

and   'Martial  Graves  of  Our  Fellow  He^s  in  „„,[„„    instrument   to   the   Washington   a6- 

Santiago  de  Cuba./     See  article  on  SpiDMS  by  j^^  ^^  ^^.       ,^6  work  of  Alvan  Dark  & 

Dr.  McCook  in  this  encyclopedia.  '^^'^_  ^f  Cambrfdgeport,  Mass.    The  position  of 

HcCook,  Neb.,   city,  county-seat  of  Red  the  observatory  is  lat.  38'  2'  1.2"  N.;  loa  5 

Willow  County:  on   the  Republican  River,- and  14'   Sa'   W. 

on  the  Burlington  &  Missouri  River  Railroad;  HcCormick  Theological  Seminary,  in  Chi- 
about  230  miles  west  by  south  of  Lincoln,  the  cggo,  IlL;  opened  in  1830,  under  the  auspices 
capital  of  the  State.  It  is  in  a  rich  agricultural  <jf  the  Presbyterians,  as  a  department  of  Han- 
region.  McCook  owes  much  of  its  prosperity  to  over  Academy,  at  Hanover,  Ind.  Ten  years 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  headquarters  of  a  rail-  after  its  opening,  the  school  was  removed  to 
road  division,  and  has  railroad  shops.  The  New  Albany.  Ind.  Cyrus  H.  McCormick  (q.v.) 
sugar  beet  alfalfa,  wheat,  and  com  are  the  offered  the  institution  a  liberal  endowment 
principal  productions  of  the  surrounding  farms,  which  generous  gift  caused  the  removal  of  the 
A  number  of  cattle  are  raided  and  a  large  num-  school  to  Chicago,  in  1859.  It  was  for  a  time 
ber  of  live  stock  from  Willow  County  and  vi-  known  as  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Semi- 
cinity  la  shipped  from  McCook.  Pop.  (1910)  nary  of  the  Northwest.  In  i886the  presentnaine 
3,76s.  was  taken  in  honor  of  its  liberal  benefactor.   No 

McCormick,  ma-kor'mlk,  Aleitander  Hugh,  fees  are  charged    for   lodging  or,  tuition,  and 

American  naval  officer:  b,   in  the  DUtrict  of  some  of  its  income  is  used  m  assistingworthy 

Columbia,  9  May  1842.    He  was  acting  midship-  and  needy  students.    In  igio  there  were  con- 
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HcCOSH  —  UcCRADY 

nected  with  the  seminary  13  professors  and  in-  U^TTI}  and  <Oiir  Moral  Nature*  (1892).  Q>n- 

stnietors  and   151   students.     The  librai^  eon-  suit    Sloan^    <Tbe    Life    of    James    McCosh' 

tained  about  25,000  volumes.    The  total  income  (1896). 

on  productive  funds  and  from  other   sources,  UcCown',  John  P,,  American  soldier:  b. 

but  excluding  benefactions,  was  about  $70,0001  Tennessee  i8ao.    He  was  graduated  from  West 

Its  buildings  and  grounds  were  valued  at  nearly  Point  in  1840,  and  was  assigned  10  the  4th  artJl- 

$1,000,000  and  iU  endowment  funds  at  abottt  lory;  he  served  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  wm 

$I,8oo,OOa  brevetled  captain  for  gallantry  at  Ccrro  Gordo 

.,  —    L          1.1.JT            e     ^  t.  A_.  7  J"  '847-    I"  1861  he  resigned  from  the  United 

McCoril.  ni,-kS.h',  W.    Scotth-Amerl-  suram^  to  ioii,  tht  CmWmte  s.rvia.  ind 

■811;  d.  Pnyceton    N    J,  16  Nov    1S94.     Ht  ^„  M.d.id.  Mo,  Vmcnaltoi  tta  town  who 

TO   tduoltd   at  the  Univcriity   of   Glugow,  t^,^,^^  t,  Cnenl  Pope,  ud  httr  lervsd  is 

which  he  entered  at  13,  and  at  the  University  of  ^u    f  «mpXiee  Mmnaimi 

Idihburgh,  where  he  went   in   i8a»     He  be-  "e  l<rae«ee  "-PW- 

eame.mAteeroftheChnrehofSeotland;  wa.  ,    McCr.ckm.  iria-krik^^an,  Vtlllim  DenUtm. 

aettled  at  Arbroath  in  183S.  and  at  Brechin  in  American  anthor  and  lectnrcrib   Munich,  Gcr- 

1839:    but   at   the    disruption    of   the    Scottish  ""?.  "Z*  f^..^'  ?  of  American  par- 

r-EhS  "he'sa  "o'fTrAvin."  £f„t  if„c"rsi  tx"  £  ^^%J:"!m 

ment.   Physical  and  Moral,'    in  which  he  ap-  S?'*'°J'i*^:' "V'"*!,- V'v''q'^%'^"?^    ^* 

piiedVe  Piiiloao^hy  of  Sir  Willlani.Hanii.ton  f„  SS'-firnif'sZtM.'  ,!ffi  ^s5rS 

le  Idyls  of 
Huntington 


Srti^T^ir'wfi%u^Ti:ill«  to  eHdi  -d  Teut-ic  Swit.edand'  (  8^)-;S 

X^    Wm    the    behest    commendation.      This  ^"''S    °W^^^''^Z??'!^ /-ri^'ii' 

work  at  once  gave  IfcCosh  wide  fame  as  a  phi-  £f.,?'^  W°^'<*'   ti8<>5) ,  and  'The  Hu..™,™, 

losophical  thinner,  and  in  1851  he  was  appointed  ^""*     ^^^  u  «■-..  n      » 

professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics  in  Queens  ■act^racafen,    titarj    Mitcbeu,    American 


CoU^e,  Belfast,  where  he  remained  18  years,  Presbyterian  clergyman  and  educator:  b.  Ox- 
ttot  only  discharging  his  professional  duties,  but  ford,  Ohio,  a8  Sept.  1840.  He  was  graduated  at 
also  entering  earnestly  into  work  of  religious  Miami  University  in  185?;  for  four  years  was 
and  social  improvement,  through  which  his  spirit  a  teacher  and  school  superintendent;  studied 
of  benevolence  and  hia  enlightened  zeal  for  »t  the  United  Presbyterian  Theolt«ical  Semi- 
general  education  accomplished  lasting  results,  oary.  Xenia,  Ohio,  and  at  the  Princeton  Theo- 
In  I8i58  he  was  elected  president  of  the  College  ^cal  Seminary,  and  later  at  Tubingen  and 
ol  New  Jersey  (now  Princeton  Universityl,  Berhn  imivcTMties.  He, was  minister  of  the 
having  previously  visited  this  country  and  be-  Westminster  Church,  Columbus,  Ohio,  1863-7, 
come  irapreased  with  its  educational  promise,  and  «*  *«  Fi"t  Presbyterian  Church  at  Toledo, 
This  promise  was  especially  bright  when  he  as-  Ohio,  i86<^8i.  In  1867  he  was  deputy  to  the 
aumed  the  presidency  of  Princeton,  but  the  con-  Genera!  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
ditions  of  transition  in  the  sphere  of  higher  la«d,  and  to  t^t  of  the  Presbyterian  purch 
education  were  such  as  to  demand  consummate  of  Ireland  in  1884.  From  1880  to  1884  he  was 
powers  of  leadership.  Such  powers  McCosh,  diancellor  of  the  Western  University,  Pittsburg, 
although  a  foreigner,  brought  to  his  work  with  Pa--  "nd  in  the  latter  jrear  became  vice-chancellor 
most  satisfying  success.  During  the  20  years  »»»  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  University 
of  his  administration  at  Princeton  he  saw  the  01  "»e  City  of  New  York,  of  which  he  was 
number  of  students  and  professors  more  than  made  chancellor  in  1891.  Smce  then  the  name 
doubled  and  prosperity  increased  in  all  de-  °t  '•  ^  in«'t""on  has  been  changed  to  New  York 
nartments.  His  resignation  in  1B88  was  due  University,  and  the  seat  of  the  University  Col- 
to  the  advance  of  years,  and  he  was  able  to  lege  and  School  of  Applied  Science  has  been 
continue  in  the  chair  of  philosophy  beyond  that  removed  to  University  Heights,  New  York  city, 
period.  As  a  philosopher  he  mainUined  the  Under  his  administration,  the  Hall  of  Fame  for 
principles  of  the  Scottish  metaphysicians  against  Great  Americans  (q.v.)  was  added  to  the  uni- 
all  empirical  methods,  but  went  beyond  his  pre-  versity,  its  growth  and  prospenly  greatly 
decessors  in  the  direction  of  intuitionalism,  al-  increased,  and  the  extension  of  its  work  and 
though  he  once  declared  that  this  "rose  out  of  '"^»™«  has  given  it  a  leadmgpoaition  in  the 
rationalism  as  fogs  rise  out  of  the  melted  ice,»  "'Id  "f,  American  education.  _He  resigned  the 
and  few  orthodox  theologians  were  abreast  of  chancellorship  28  Sept.  1910.  Besides  numerous 
him  in  welcoming  the  evolutionary  features  of  P?!f «  o"  subjects  of  education,  religion,  and 
the  new  biology.  His  writings  on  theology,  philosophy  he  has  published  -Popular  Sermons 
philosophy,  anrpsychology  are  very  numerous  '87s  ;  'Leaders  of  the  Church  Universal' 
^d  indude  'Ty^iwl  FoSis  and  sj^cial  Ends  ('879)  ;  .'John  Calvin'  (18^)  ;  'A  Metropoh- 
in  Creation,'  in  collaboration  with  Dickie  tan  Un.versig'  (iSga):  'Lives  of  Church 
(1856);  'The  Intmiions  of  the  Mind  Inductively  Leaders:  or  Heroes  of  the  Cross'  (1900). 
Lttvestigated'  (i860) ;  'The  Supernatural  in  Re-  McCrady,  ma-kra'di,  Edward,  American 
lation  to  the  Natural'  (1863);  <An  Examina-  soldier  and  historian:  h.  Charleston,  S.  C,  8 
tion  of  Mill's  Philosophy'  (1866);  'Laws  of  April  1833  ;  d.  there  3  Nov.  1903.  He  was  grad- 
Discursive  Thought'  {1869);  'Christianity  and  uated  at  Charieston  College,  admitted  to  the 
Positivism'  (1871);  'The  Scottish  Philosophy,  bar  in  1855,  and  joined  earnestly  in  the  move- 
Biographical  and  Critical'  (1874);  "The  Devel-  ment  which  led  to  the  secession  of  his  State, 
opment  of  Hypothesis'  (1876)  ;  "The  Emotions'  He  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Castle  Pincknnr 
(1880);  'Psychology  of  the  Cognitive  Powers'  27  Dec.  i860,  and  was  present  at  the  bombarcf- 
(1886)  ;  'Psychology  of  the  Motive  Powers*  ment  of  Fort  Sumter  in  the  following  April,  As 
(18S7):       'Realistic      Philosophy      Defended'  captain  of  the  first  military  compai^  raised  in 
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South  Carolina  for  the  whole  war,  he  entered    reward  for  her  scalp.    It  has  been  su ,_  .._- 

the  Confederate  army,  vj  June   1861,  was  made  a  quarrel  arose  among  the  Indians  as  to  whose 

major   and    then    lieutenant-colonel,   was   badly  captive  she  was  and  that  one  of  them  in  a  frenzy 

wounded  at  the  second  battle  of  Butt  Kurf   (or  tomahawked   her.     Other   authorities   credit  the 

MaJiassas),  ^o  Aug.  1862,  and  in  January  1863  story  that  Lieutenant  Jones  hired  the  Indians  to 

foceived  an  injury  in  camp  from  a  falling  tree,  bring   his   tietrothed   to   camp  where   they   were 

.4n   OQOtequence   of-  which    he    was    transferted  to  be  married  and  that  she  was  killed  in  a  con- 

.from  field  service  to  the  cornmand  of  a   camp  troversy  wltich   arose  as  to   whose  captive  she 

of  instrtiction  at  Madison,  Fla.,  in  18A4.     He  was.     Lieutenant  Jones  denied  thia  sinTj',  he 

remained  at  that  post  ojitit  the  «id  of  the  war.  lived  to  old  age,  a  morose  and  gloomy  ineii.    At 

l>ater  he  became  major-general  of  State  troops  all  events  the  tragedy  caused  a  general  feeling 

«ad.a  iiierat>er  of  the  South  Carolina  legislature  of    horror    throughout    America    aud    England- 

{1880-90).     Among  his  more  important  writ-  Burgoyne  called  a  council  of  his  Indian  cliiefs 

ings  may  be  mentioned:  'The  History  of' South  in  order  to  reprove  them,  but  as  his  allies  would 

Carolioa    Under    the    Proprietary    GsvenUent,  have  deserted  him  the  offender  was  allowed  to 

1670-1719'   (1897);  'The  History  of  South  Car-  go    unputusbei      A   blasted   pine   long   marked 

olma  Under  the  fioyal  Government,  17197-1776'  Uie  spot  where  tradition  relates  that  the  beauCi- 

(1899)  ;  'The  History  of  South  Carcdina  in  the  lu'  young  gijl  was  murdered,  and  het  grave 

Revolution,   1775-1780'    (1901);  and   'The  His^  may  be  seen  in  a  small  cemetery  near  the  ruiui 

tory    of    South    Carolina    in    the    Revolution,  of  Fort  Edward. 

i;8o-3'   (1902).  McCrtary,     ma-kre'ri,     Jame*     Beiwctt, 

Mc&ary.  ma-fcra'rl,  George  WaShlneton,  ^"«"S^  lawyer;  b.   Madison  County,   Ky.,  8 

American  lawyer;   b.   EvansvtHe,  Ind,   2Q  Aug.  J^^  !«3&     He  was  graduated  at  Centre  .College, 

1835;-  d.  St.  Joseph.  Mo.,  23  June  iSga     His  P/nviIle,  Ky.,  w  185?,  ami  from  the  Law  School 

parents  retnOved  with  him  in  1836  to  that  part  of  "*    Curoberland    UpiyersWy,    Tenn..    1859.   ,  He 

Wisconsin  Territory  which  is  now  the  State  o(  entered  the  Confederate  army,  10  i86b, as  major 

Iowa.     He  HMdvwl  a  public  sdwal  education,  "f  cavalry    and  served  untj  close  «f  war.    He 

studied   law,   was   admitted  to  the   bar  in'  iSW  '"^^  a  menjber  of  theKentucliy  House. of  Repre- 

and   began  practice  in   Keokuk,   where  he  soon  sentaUves  m  1S69,.  187;,  and  1873  (bang  Speaker 

became  prominent.;   Elecled  to  the  Stale  legis-  'o7'-3> ;    governor,  o£   Kentucky    1875-79-   and 

lature  in  1657. he  became  State  senator  hi  1861-S,  \  member  of  Congress  in   1885-97.     H«  wag  a 

and  member  of  Congress  1868-77.    In  Congresa  delegate  to  the  Inieniational.  Monetary  Confer- 

introduced  the  law  under  which  the  judiciary  of  «"«  at  Bn^sels,  Belguiin,  m  j8pi,  and  in^igoj 

the  Uniud   States  was   reorganired )   propped  bccanjo  United  States  Senator, 

appointment  of  joint  committee  to  count  elec-  '    HcCr«efrj>,  Junes,  American  merchant:  b. 

t^ral    vote   in   Hayes-Tilden  controverBjj    was  Ireland;  d.  Aiken,  3.  C,  r8g3.    He  came  W  the 

proiauient   in    fuctheitng.  passage    of   El^tbral  United  States  when  about  30  and  engaged  in  the 

bill.    He    served    on    committees    on    revision  dry  goods  basineos    ih.  Baltimore,   and   at  the 

of    lawa,    naval    affairs,     and     judiciary;     was  beginning  of  the   CivU   War   removed   to   New 

secretary  of  war  under  Presiitent  H*yes  1876-9  York,  where  he  sooit   established  a  business  of 

and  was  judge  of  the  8th  judicial  district  in  his  own   which  mWe   him  uhiinately  one  of 

I§79-84-     He  then  resigned  and  settled  in  Kan-  New     York's    lead^    merchants.     He    was    a 

sas  City,  Mo.,  where  be  became  general  consult-  member  of  many  public  faoanls,  afK  of  the  foun- 

ing  attorney  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  ders  of  the  silk  indOstry  in  America,  and  dlrec- 

Fe  Railroad  Company.     He  was  the  anthor  of  tor    of    numerouf    commercial    enterprises.     He 

'American  Law  of  Elections*  (1875).  was  one  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  delegation 

..  J-,               1    •>   T          .        ■  sent  to  England  two  years  before  his  death,  and 

McCrea  ma-kra  ,  Jane,  Amen^n  woman:  ^^s  a  leading  member  of  various  clubs  chielly 

b.   Bedmmster   (now   Lammgton),   N.   J.,   17S3;  of  an  educational  or  public  character. 

d.  near  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y.,  w  July  1777.     She  «_i^  .«„i. \.!.vx.  D_i.wj^    »_ 

was  the  daughter  of  a  Scotch  t'resbyterian  cler-  ,.^''^^*^\'"-;   ^   r'  S™)'!?"'' A'" 

gyman  at  whose  death  she  went  to  live  with  her  sg^'"'"-,  ^    ^"""*"^  County,  Tenn.,  u  ..,.. 

E^other  near  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y.    At  the  com-  j8ii     d.  7  March  1862     He  became  a  skilled 

-         -                              J  betrothed  ""'''^  *""  boatman,  and  joined  other  frontr — 


When 


settling   Texas.     In    1835   he   served    i 


Burgoyne'.  «mj  was  .dvincing  iron  the  north  the  Tem  mi  for  ind^endeoce,  hetng  tn  the 

she  was  visiting  a  Mrs.  MacNeil  at  Fort  Ed-  '"'"''■  "'   =""  Jac'"'?-    He  also  eoininanded  a 

ward.    Her  brother,  sharing  the  genentl  .lan»  «?"P>"r  of  rangers  m  the  Mexican  War  under 

felt  throhghoot  the  region,  sent  for  hii  sister,  Taylor   and    Seott,   did    .mportant   work   as   a 

intending  to  remove  to  a  sifer  loeaiily.    On  thi  «™<.   ■"'',"«'    'P«™«J  ^''^Wl'M   ■•  H?' 

nrorning  fixed   upon  for  het  departufft   a  band  S"  ?'         r^S"'?"'   1°A     -""' ,      ?'   T'   '" 

of  Indiin,  in  the  employ  of  Buioyne  »ddenl,  *•  '.'T,,°„  '.'i^S  .     """f',  .'"J^'J  ''V™' 

swooped    down    upon    the    MacSeil    household  appomledUmted  States  marshal  in  To...  Dut- 

and  they,  together  with  Miss  McCrea.  were  made  "S  ""  C.vil  War  he  Served  m  the  Confederate 

prisoners.    Mrs.  MacNeil  and  her  pir^  arrived  f'T'^-J."  "roo"'"'  hrtgadter-gedera ,  and  smi 

in  safety  at  Burgoyne's  camp,  but  half  an  hour  "'o,  Mrssoori,  where  he  was   defeated  al  the 

later  another  part,  of  Indians  arrived,  bearing  '■"I* .jf  Dog  Sprmg,  bin  )ater  nn«ed  br.  forc^ 

a  number  of  freshly  severed  scalps,  one  of  which  "'"'  *"", "'  T"'?'  ^","r  "  ''  r   ">  '''.''SK' 

bore  the  long  glossy  hair  of  Miss  McCrea,  whose  the  Federals  under  General  Lyon  (q.v.)  at  Wi  - 

body  was  late?  found  by  a  roadside.    The  pre-  ""  ',%''\,f'  c™~"i"l  ■. oorps  ■! Jhe  bat- 

dse  manner  of  her  death  never  became  known,  >■'  <><  I""  ™8«.  **.  »'''"'  *'  »"  '"H"'- 

The  Indians  claimed  that  she  was  killed  by  a  McCuIloch,    ma-kiir6H,    Hugh,   American 

random   shot   from    an    American    detachment,  financier:  b.  Kennebunk,  Maine.  7  Dec.  1808:  d. 

whereupon  her  captors  determined  to  secure  the  near  Washington,  D.  C,  24  May  1895,    He  wa» 
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educated  at  Bowdoia  College  and  went  in  1833  exoelUd  during  his  day.  Among  lii>  kading 
to  Fort  Wayne,  IniL,  where  he  catablisited  a  roles  were  Hauilet,  Macduff,  Richelieu,  Sparta- 
law  practice  which  he  continued  until  1835  when  cus,  etc.  In  1884,  at  the  height  of  his  brilliant 
he  entered  a  branch  of  the  State  bank  of  In-  career,  he  suddenly  collapsed,  both  physically 
diana.  He  was  chosen  director  in  1836  and  and  mentally ;  be  died  a  year  later  in  an  Insane 
in  1B57  became  president  of  the  newly  incor-  a^ltun  in  Fhiladeipbia. 

porated  Sotc  bank  of  Indiana.     Ha  nts  ap-  MeCnUough,  John  OriffiHi,  American  poll- 

pomtjl  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  in  1863  and  ^^^.  ,,    ^y^S  Tract,  near  Newark,  Del,  j6 

m  1865  became  SecrMaijr  of  the  Treasury  under  g,^,    ,,5     jj,  „,  jn^„„,j  (,„„  Delaware 

Presrfenf  Lmcoln.    Owing  to  the  enormou,  ex-  q,,,        j„  ,5      „j  f,„  „„  ,„  j™,^^, 

penaes  incurred  by  the  Civil  War,  the  finances  ^i  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1858.    He 

of  the  cwintiy  were  in  a  critical  condition ;  in  removed  to  Califoniia  in  185Q,  engaged  in  Liw 

SIX  months  the  large  sum  due  500,000  soldiers  p^otice  in  Mariposa  County,  was  elected  to  the 

and  sailors  was  paid  mgcthcr  with  other  hoivy  g,,,,  iegi,i,|,„„  |„  ,86,,  ,„  the  senate  in  1862 

expenses,  and  a  rcdiiction  of  the  NaOonai  debt  „j  j„  ,as„  ^,  „„„,^.g„eral.    In  ,867-73 

t^^St.  'i«'^""°=i  =»""«"' .  "">'!   *"  he   practised  law   in  San   Francisco  «id  then 

f  ■T??-S°  "i  .''■<"'-<'"«  obligations    into  a  „^,^  ,„  Bennington,  Vt,  since  when  he  has 

funded  debt,  and  in  leas  than  two  years  had  sue-  f^  director  and  president  of  several  railway 

cietled  in, putting  the  finance,  of  jhe.OTintry  ^^^  „j  prominently  comteeted  with  various 

on  a  sound  bans.    Congress  approved  hui  course  hinklng  and  commeroul  ■  enterprises.     He  was 

^  »    ."il  1"  ■,"*-,t''  ^"^  "  of. specie  aieaed  to  the  Ven«itt  senate  in  1806  aid  In 

ScS,ei?.e.he  kg"  ,c„S°'i.S"H^o5c°n':  ■*"  ""►"""•I  «°'— "  -•  "«  State, 

wed  the  office  until  1869  and  in  .1871  opened  a  MacConn,  ma-kfln',  Hunish,  Scottish  com- 
banking  business  in  London  where  he  remained-  pOsw.   h.    Greenock,   Scotland,   32   March    ifW8. 

.until    1878.    He   was   reappointed  to  the  secre-  He  was  educated  in  Greenock:  and  at  the  Royal 

taiyship  of  the  treasuty  by  President  Arthur  in  College  of  Music,  London,  made  his  d^but  in  the 

1SS4  and  continued  in  office  until  iha  close  of  mnsical  world  in.  1887,  and  in  1888  became  a 
the  administration.    He  wrote  'Men  and  Meas- '  ]«nior    professor    of    harmony    in    the    Royal 

ures   of    Half  a    Century,'    and   many,  of   his  Acatfettiy  of  Mflsic,  which  position  he  resigned 

speeches  together  with  3  larpfc  share  of  his  cor-  in    1804.     He    was   director   of   the   Hampstead 

respondence  have  been  published.    He  was  the  >CcAsemXoiy  Orchestra  Sdciety  in  .189a.     As  a 

last   living  member  of  Lincoln's  distinguished  compoier  he  has  attained  high  rink;  his, pr6diic- 

cabinet.  tions  are  ridi  in  melodr.  and  his  command  of  the 

HoCuUocb.  JcOiii  lUmatr,  EngUeh  poUti-  ,  "<=^"\,^». '^  remarkabie.  His  w<xrk  is^typicaUy 
cal  economist;  b;  Isle^fWhilhom!  Wif^wn- '  Scottish  m  charactw  and  m  choice  of  subject. 
Shire,  r  March  1789;  dl  London,  England.  11  Among  the  man  important  of  his  numerous 
Nov.  1864.  He  was  educated  at  Edinbui^;  Z  ""  T^l^'*  f'^v/J^'^l^*!  °*,-S^ 
became  editor  of  'The  ScoHn»n,\aii  Edinburgh  ^^*^'5,  ^"^  the  Sun >  ;  'Chror  Mhor'  ;  _<The 
newspaper,  and  from  1818  wrote  many  articles  i?>^=  ^11  Yarrow';  'lUe  Miip  o  the 
for  the  'Edinburgh  Review.'  He  was  professor  fi?."''  >./,"<!  "«  operas,  'JeanOie  Deans'  and 
of  political  ecouOMy  in  London  Uniwersily,  ""arm'd,'  .  , 
1828-32,  and  in  1838  was  appointed  comptroller  McCuriy,  oia-keT'dl,  James  Frederick 
of  the  Statkmery  office.  Among  his  many  books  Canadian  Orientalist:  b.  Chatham,  N.  B.,  18 
may  be  mentioned :  *The  Principiei  of  Politi-  Feb.  184?-  He  was  educated  at  the  Unrversity 
cal  Economy'  (1825)  ;  'Historical  Sketch  of  of  Now  Brunswick,  Princeton  TheolOffical  Sem- 
the  B»nk  of  England'  (1831)  ;  'Dictionary  of  inary,  and  in  Germany,  He  was  assistant  pro- 
Commerce*  (183a);  'Geographical  Dictionary>  feasor  in  Oriental  languages  at  Princeton, 
(1841);  'A  Treatise  on  the  Principles  and  1873-81 ;  and  Stone  lecturer  there  in  1885-6.  In 
Practical  Intluence  of  Taxation  and  the  Fund-  '886  he  was  appointed  lecturer  in  University 
ing  System'  (i&«) ;  'The  Literature  of  Politi-  College  of  Toronto,  and  since  1888  has  been  pro- 
cal  Economy'  (1845);  etc.  He  also  published  fesior  of  Oriental  languages  in  that  college, 
a  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Adam  Smith  Among  hi^  works  are:  'Aryo-Semilic  Speech' 
(1828)  and  those  of  Ricardo  (1846),  both  of  ('881);  'History.  Prophecy,  and  the  Monu- 
whicb  were  accompanied  by  a  biographical  ments'  (3  vols,  1894-1901)  ;  'Life  and  Work  of 
sketch.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  D.  J.  MacdonnelP  (1897) ;  an  original  commen- 
free-trade  in  Great  Britain.  tary  on  Haggai,  and  various  translations  for  the 

MacCiiUongh,  ma-fcai'ok,  John  Edward,  American  edition  of 'Lange's  Commentary' ;  etc. 
American  tragedian:  b.  Coleraine,  Ireland,  2  McCutchton,  ra^-kut'chon,  George  Barr. 
Nov.  1837;  d,  Philadelphia  8  Nov.  18B5.  He  American  novelist:  b.  Tippecanoe  County.  Ind., 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1853,  studied  for  36  July  1866.  He  was  educated  at  Purdue  Unl- 
the  stage  and  made  his  dihut  in  Philadelphia,  versify  and  began  hia  career  as  reporter  on  the 
1857,  He  played  with  Edwin  Forrest,  who  left  Lafayette  Journal  in  1889.  At  present  (igo.l) 
him  at  his  death  all  his  manuscript  plays  In  be  is  city  editor  of  the  Lafayette  Courier.  He 
1869  he  managed,  with  Lawrence  Barrett,  the  bas  published  'Graustark*  (it»o)  ;  'Castle 
Bush  Street  Theatre  in  San  Francisco,  Cal  His  Craneycrow'  (igoa)  :  'The  Sherrods'  (1903)  ; 
appearance  in  England  in  1881  was  not  success-  'The  Purple  Parasol'  (1905). 
ful,  but  his  popularity  in  America  remained  un-  McCutcheon,  John  Tinner,  American  car- 
broken.  Despite  his  lack  of  literary  education,  toonist:  b.  near  South  Raub.  Ind..  6  May  187a 
a  serious  handicap,  he  won  high  rank  in  his  He  is  a  brother  of  G.  B.  McCutcheon  (q.v.). 
profession.  He  played  De  Mauprat  to  Edwin  He  was  graduated  from  Purdue  University  in 
Booth's  Richelieu,  and  Richmond  to  his  Rich-  1889  and  has  been  connected  with  the  leading 
ard  III.    His  imerpretation  of  Virginiui  was  un-  newspapers  of  Chicago  since  1889^  bis  work  as 
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a  cartoonist  becomins  famous  in  the  campaign  Summoned  home  in  11)03  on  a  charm  of  im* 

01  1896.    He  was  special  correspondent  during  moral  conduct,  he  went  to  a  hotel  in  Paris  and 

the    Spanish-American    War,    Chinese   troubles,  committed   suicide.    The  committee   of   inquiry 

and  Boer  war.    He  has  published  in  book  form  reported  (October  1903)  that  there  was  not  a 

•Cartoons  by  McCutcheon'   (1903).  scintilla  of  evidence  to  substantiate  the  charges 

HcDan'icI,    Henry    IMckeraon,    American  preferred  a^inst  him  and  reported  virtually  that 

lawyer:  b.  Monroe,  Ga.,  4  Sept.  1837.    He  was  '*  "s*  ""  instance  of  a  proud,  sensitive  man 

graduated  from  Mercer  University,  Macon,  Ga.,  assassinated  by  slander. 

5!lj'™i.^'Vh^  r«*-'*^s"'^^*-    *?««"«'??'*<'■*  MacDonJd.     Jaraei    WOwa    Alexandtr, 

?^^rnd''strv?d^%e'S°d"era'^e"A^?■un;^  jiT^L^Tll    'Xul"^5S^"^  ^""^  h''^ 

the  «>d  of  the  war,  attaining  the  rank  of'maior  ^^"^erouf'iorks  a?e  suTues'^'Jo^^nrJ'- 

ia  the  Ilth  Georgia  intantry.    In   1865  he  was  <n^]i;,^ ;  Edward  Bates   (1876)  in  Forest  Park 

ft  member  of  the  Georgia  Constitutional  Con-  St.  Louis;  Gen.  Custer,  at  West  Point    K 

I[2?^«    3  -fa  A  .?  ?T°'^>  i*^^  ^^P"^  ^"""^  «=»"«^''  in  C*""-»I  P"^  New  York;  an 

been  removed  in_i8?a  by  the  United  States  Con-  epuestrian  statue  of  Gen.  Nathaniel  Lyon:  nu- 

greas,  he  served  in  the  State  legislature,  1873-4;  merous  busts,  etc. 

was  SUte  senator,  1674-^3,  and  in  1883  he  was 

elected   governor  of  Georgia,  which  office  he  M«caon«id,  Sia  John  Alexander,  Canadian 

occupied  for  three  years.  statesman:  b.  Glasgow,  Scotland,  11  Jan.  1815; 

McDonald,    Alexander,    American    politi-  j|.  Ottawa,  Ont.,  6  June  iSgi.    In  early  youth 

cUn:  b.  ainton  CoonQr,  Pa„  10  April  1832;  d.  }"  <n<'rated   with  h.s   father  to  Canada.    At 

Norwood  Park,  N.  J,  13  iW.  1903.    He  was  twenty-one   he    was    a   practising   hamster   at 

educated    at    Lewisburg    University,    Pa,    and  KinSV^n-  Upper  Canad^  and  in  1844  he  was 

removed  to  Kansas  in  1857.    At  the  outbreak  of  ^?=*"<'  *°  the  Canadian  Parliament  for  that  con- 

the  Civil  War  he  was  active  in  raUing  troops  ?{''""'?'■  ,Y?"'e  repudiating  the  name  of  Tory, 

for  the   Federal  army,  supporting  three   regi-  throup;hout  his  career  Macdonald  was  the  most 

ments  at  his  own  exprase  for  a  time.    He  ?a,  conspicuous  figure  m  the  Conservative  party  m 

elected  to  Congress  from  Arkansas  on  the  re-  '^*"^\  ^«  'l^"""  ^  9=1?1"?  minister  in  1847. 

admission  of  that  Stote  to  the  Union.  "'^'    "Her    various   vicissitudes    of    hts    party, 

u.^j..«.ij  vM^x.  T.^^..^  i..._k  Ai_  P"mc  minister  m  1857.  Macdonalds  most  im- 
«*!  f^^  ^^V^^^f^J^^^/^C  J»^"t  *°'-*'  '"  '^onn'^ted  with  the  federation  of 
Udre  a-te-in  zhak  xho-ief  al-flia-andr  mak  Canada.  The  French  and  the  English  prov- 
do-nal,  Due  mi  TAiMfTX.  French  soldier:  b.  ;„„,  previously  independent,  had  been  united 
Saueerre.  FnuKe,  17  Nov.  1765;  d.  Couree"".  nnder  ^e  parlSamentin  1841.  and  during  ^ 
France,  34  Sept  1840.  He  served  m  the  French  ^^^  twent^tive  years  each  party  had  both 
Revolutwn  as  Cdonel,  bngadier-general,  and  ^^  English  and  a  French  leader.  Ministries 
general,  and  m  i?98  was  made  Rovernor  of  the  change!  rapidly,  and  in  1864  there  was  a  dead- 
Roman  states  and  of  Naples  m  1799.  He  was  y^^J"  ThU  ™de  necessa^some  wider  union; 
made  a  marshal  of  France  for  h.s  sennCM  at  ^j  ^  ^^^  ^  conference  of  delegates  met 
Wagram  6  July  1809.  at  Quebec  to  consider  the  federation  of  British 

Uacdonald,     George,     Scottish     poet     and  North   America.    Directed   largely   by   Maedon- 

noveliflt:    b.    Hmitly,    Aberdeenshire.    1824;    d.  aid's  tact  and  resource  this  conference  led  to  the 

Ashtead,  Surrey.  18  Sept.  1905.     He  was  edu-  establishment  of  the  Dominion  of   Canada  in 

cated    at   Aberdeen    University    and    at    King's  1867,   under   the   British   North   American   Act, 

College,  London,  and  entered  the   Independent  passed   by   the   British   Parliament.     Macdonald 

ministry,  from  which  he  retired  and  became  a  became  the  first  prime  minister  of  the  Dominion, 

lay  member  of  the   English   Church.     Macdon-  At  first  there  were  only  four  provinces  but  he 

aid's   work  comprises   poetry,   novels,   religious,  carried  through  successfully  the  negotiations  by 

and  juvenile  books  and  is  marked  by  deep  re-  which  the  Hudson  Bay  company  ceded  its  in- 

ligions   feeling  and   devotion   to  lofty  ideals   of  terests  in  the  northwest  to  Canada ;  he  secured 

life.     His  novels  deal  chiefly  with  Scottish  char-  also  the  entrance   of   British   Columbia  on   the 

acter  and  scenery.    The  best-known  of  his  many  condition  of  building  rapidly  a  transcontinenUl 

books  are:     'David  Elginbrod'    ('862);   <Alec  railway.    During  an  election  in  1872  Macdonald 

Forbes  of  Howglen>  (1865)  ; 'Annals  of  a  Quiet  accepted   large   sums    for   party   purposes    from 

Neighborhood>    (1866);   <Robert  Falconer,'   his  Sir  Hugh  Allan,  one  of  the  chief  projectors  of 

best  work  fi8(58)  ;  'The  Miracles  of  Our  Lord*  the  Pacific  railway,  and  in  1873  owing  to  this 

(1870)  ;  'The  Marquis  of  Lo9sie>  (1877).  "Pacific  Scandal"  he  was  forced  to  retire  from 

Macdonald,  Snt  Hector,  British  general:  b.  office.  In  1878  he  again  became  prime  minister 
Scotland  1853 ;  d,  Paris,  France,  25  March  1903.  with  a  policy  of  protection  and  he  may  be  re- 
in 1870  he  enlisted  and  served  in  die  ranks  nine  garded  as  the  father  of  that  system  in  Canada, 
years.  He  was  with  Sir  F.  Roberts  at  Cabul,  He  remained  prime  minister  until  his  death  in 
and  for  brilliant  service  at  Candahar  was  made  1891.  The  confederation  of  Canada,  the  act^ui- 
2d  lieutenant.  He  served  in  the  Boer  war  of  sition  by  Canada  of  the  Northwest,  the  building 
1881  and  was  captured  at  Majuba  Hill.  He  of  the  Intercolonial  an'd  the  Canadian  Pacific 
was  conspicuous  for  bravery  at  Suakim  in  r888;  railways,  and  the  policy  of  protection  were  all 
was  at  the  capture  of  Takar  in  1891 ;  and  was  effected  under  Macdonald's  lead.  His  brilliant 
placed  in  command  of  the  forces  in  Esypt,  intellect  and  ready  wit  made  him  a  really  great 
1897-8.  He  was  in  command  at  Magersfontein  leader.  In  1867  he  was  created  K.C.B,,  in  1884 
in  1899  and  was  then  transferred  to  South  GC.B.,  and  on  his  death  his  widow  was  creatca 
Africa,  where  he  commanded  the  Highland  Baroness  Macdonald  in  her  own  right. 
Brigade,  1899-1901.  He  was  made  K.C.B.  and  Gbobcb  M.  Wroitc, 
in    190a   wa»  placed    in    command  at    C^lon.  Proftnor  of  History,  Unwtrtily  of  Toronto. 
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UcDoiHJd,  John  Bartholotnew,  Ameiicaii 
contractor:  b.  Ireland  ?  Nov.  1844;  d.  17 
March  I9II.  He  was  brguglit  to  this  country 
in  18^,  and  received  his 'education  in  the  public 
schools  ot  New  York.  Among  his  successful 
■undertakings  maj  he  mentioned  the  4tli  Ave- 
nue improvement  for  sinking  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  tracks  in  New  York  city  from 
42d  Street  to  Harlem;  West  Shore  Railroad 
from  Weehawken  to  Buffalo;  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  from  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia; 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  from  Elgin,  111.,  to 
Dolgeville,  Wis.;  the  Georgian  Bay  branch  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad;  the  Trenton 
*cut-oS*  of  the  Pennsylvania  Kailroad;  the 
Baltimore  Belt  Railroad,  which  carried  the 
great  Baltimore  St  Ohio  Railroad  under  the 
city  of  Baltimore;  etc.  He  constructed  the 
Jerome  Park  Reservoir.  New  York  city,  the 
largest  artificial  storage  reservoir  in  the 
world.  His  greatest  contract  was  for  the  con- 
Btruction,  equipment,  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Rapid  Transit  Railroad  (the 
"Subway*)  in  New  York  city. 

Hacdonald,  John  Sandfield,  Canadian 
■tatestnan:  b.  St.  Raphael's.  Canada,  13  Dec. 
1813;  d,  Cornwall,  Ont.,  i  June  1873.  He  was 
■etf-educated  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840, 
practising  successfully  in  Cornwall,  In  1841  he 
waa  elected  to  the  Canadian  Parliament  as 
member  from  Cornwall  and  re-elected  in  184J. 
1848,  1853,  and  1854.  Macdonald  was  solicitor- 
general  in  1849-51 ;  i8s*-4  was  Speaker  of  Par- 
liament; in  1^7  was  member  of  Parliament  for 
Cornwall;  and  premier  for  Cornwall  in  1863-4; 
in  1867-71  he  was  premier  for  Ontario. 

McDonald,  Joieph  Ewing,  American  law- 
yer; b.  Butler  County,  Ohio,  39  Aug.  1819:  d. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  ai  June  iSgi.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Ashbury  University;  studied  law  an*! 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  established  a  prac- 
tice in  Crawford svi He.  where  he  was  county 
prosecuting  attorney,  1845-7.  In  1848  he  was 
member  of  Congress  and  from  1856-60  at 
tomey-general  of  Indiana.  He  then  practised 
law  in  Indianapolis  and  in  1864  was  an  un- 
successful candidate  for  governor.  In  1873  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Com- 
mittee and  in  1875  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  serving  until  1881,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Indianapolis  where  he  resumed  the 
practice  of  law. 

Hvcdoncll,  m&k-d5n'll,  Alexander,  Cana- 
dian Roman  Catholic  prelate;  b.  Inverness- 
shire,  Scotland,  1763:  d.  Dumfries,  Scotland, 
14  Jan.  1840.  He  was  educated  at  the  Scots 
College,  Spain,  entered  the  priesthood  in  1787, 
and  was  for  several  years  a  missionary.  He 
assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  Glengarry 
FenciWes  and  was  their  chaplain,  and  in  1803 
established  for  its  disbanded  members  a  colony 
in  Glengarry  County,  Ontario,  Canada.  He 
also  assiined  in  raising  the  Canadian  regiment 
of  Glengarry  Fencihles,  which  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  repeling  the  American  invaders  in 
the  War  of  1812-4.  In  t830  he  was  made 
Apostolic  Vicar  of  Upper  Canada,  and  through 
his  influence  48  parishes  were  established  in 
Canada.  He  was  the  first  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  in  Upper  Canada  and  died  in  Scotland 
while  00  a  mission  to  obtain  funds  for  the 
founding  of  a  seminary  in  his  see. 

iicDonnell,  CharlM  Edward,  American 
Roman  Catholic  prelate:  b.  New  York,  N.  Y., 


1  Feb.  1S54.  He  studied  at  the  De  La  Salle 
Institute  and  Saint  Prancia  Xavier's  College 
in  that  city,  but  finished  his  theological  course 
at  the  American  College,  Rome,  luly.  While 
there  he  received  the  oegree  of  D.D.,  and  was 
ordained  priest  by  Bishop  Chatard  18  May  if^ 
Returning  to  America  the  same  year,  he  waa 
appointed  assistant  at  St  Mary's  Church, 
New  York  city,  and  in  1879  was  transferred  to 
Saint  Patrick's  Cathedral.  On  the  death  of 
Bishop  Loughlin,  Dr.  McDonnell,  who,  at  the 
time  was  Archbishop  Corrigan's  secretary,  was 
named  bishop  of  Brooklyn,  being  consecrated 
by  Archbishop  Corrigan  35  April  189a.  At  his 
invitation  the  Benedictine  Fathers  luve  come 
from  the  Bahama  Islands  to  establish  them- 
selves in  his  diocese,  and  the  Redemptoriats 
also  have  made  a  foundation  in  BrooklytL  He 
is  spiritual  adviser  of  the  Catholic  Benevolent 
Legion,  and  also  honorary  president  of  the 
International  Catholic  Truth  Society.  The  dk>- 
cese  has  a  Catholic  population  of  approximately 
500,000;  ago  diocesan  priests;  154  churches; 
68  parochial  schools;  I  diocesan  seminary;  13 
orphan'  asylums  and  6  hospitals,  besides  acad- 
emies, colleges,  and  charitable  inslitntbns. 

HcDonogb,  mUt-ddn'o,  Johti,  American 
philanthropist:  b,  Baltimore,  Md.,  39  Sept 
1779;  d,  McDonogh,  La.,  36  Oct  1850.  He 
was  educated  at  an  academy  in  Baltimore  and 
entered  the  mercantile  business  there,  remov- 
ing in  i8do  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  rapidly 
acquired  great  wealth.  He  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  problem  of  slavery  and  devised 
a  system  through  which  his  slaves  were  en- 
abled to  earn  their  freedom;  he  educated 
those  among  them  who  desired  it,  and  sent  to 
Africa  shiploads  of  those  who  had  earned  their 
freedom.  He  was  president  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society  and  was  a  generous  con- 
tributor to  its  support.  The  bulk  of  his 
fortune  of  more  than  $2,000,000  he  bequeathed 
to  the  cities  of  New  Orleans  and  Baltimore 
for  the  establishment  of  free  schools.  The  will 
was  adjudged  valid  after  years  of  litigation  and 
Baltimore  established  the  McDonogh  school* 
while  New  Orleans  invested  its  portion  of  the 
bequest  in  its  public  schools. 

Macdonouga,  mak-don'o,  Thomas,  Ameri- 
can naval  pfhcer:  b.  Newcastle  Countjr;  DeL. 
23  Dec  1783 ;  d,  at  sea  18  Nov.  1835.  He  «i- 
tered  the  navy  as  midshiprcan  in  iSoo  and  in 
1803  was  attached  to  the  frigate  Philadelphia, 
one  of  the  squadron  employed  against  Tnpoli> 
On  26  Aug.  1803  the  Philadelphia  captured  off 
the  coast  of  Soain  the  Moorish  frigate  Mesboa 
and  Macdonough,  being  left  at  Gibraltar  with 
the  prize,  escaped  the  subsequent  capture  which 
befell  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Philadelphia. 
In  1804  he  participated  in  the  varioas  attacks 
made  upon  Tripoli  and  under  Decatur  assisted! 
in  the  c^turc  and  destruction  of  the  Philadel- 
phia, 16  Feb.  1804.  In  1814  he  had  commandl 
of  the  squadron  on  Lake  Champlain  whidi 
gained  an  important  victory  ovei '  the  British 
squadron  commanded  by  Commodore  George 
Dowie.  For  his  valuable  services  on  this  oc- 
casion he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  'of  cap- 
tain, then  the  highest  in  the  United  States 
navy,  and  received  from  Congress  a  gold  medal. 

Hacdougal,  mak-doo'gal,  Daniel  Trembly, 
American  botanist:  b.  Liberty,  Ind..  16  March 
1865.  He  was  graduated  at  De  Pauw  Univeix 
sity  in  1890  and  studied  in  Germany.   In  1891-^^ 
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he  was  eagaged  in  explofaticms  in  Arizona  and  aion  and  poetry  of  moveOKnt,  and  bchide  con- 
Idaho  for  the  United  States  goremmenl.  and  ccrtos,  sonatas,  symphonies,  songs,  and  piano- 
in  1893-9  was  instructor  in  plant  physiology  at  forte  pieces,  among  which  are:  'Woodland 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  He  was  appointed  Sketches*  J  'Forest  Idylls*  [  'Lancelot  and 
director  of  the  laboratories   of   the   New   York  Elaine' ;  etc. 

Botanical  Gardens  in   1899,    Among  his  books  UcDoweU,    Inrin,    American    soldier:    b. 

are:     'Nature   and   Work  of    Plants'    (1900);  near   Columbus,  Ohio,    15    Oct.    1818;    d.    San 

'Practical     Text-book     of     Plant     Physiology'  Francisco,    Cal.,    5    May    1885.     He    Stndicd    in 

(.1903)  ;  etc.  France  and  was  graduated  from  West  Point  in 

McDoagall,  Alewmder,  American  soldier:  1838.    During  the  Canadian  troubles  he  was  sta- 

b.  Island  of  Islay,  Scotland.  1731 ;  d.  New  York  tioned  on  the  Niagara  and  on  the  Maine  fron- 

8  June  17S6.     He  emigrated  with  his  father  to  ti^ra.    and    >"    1841    served    at    West    Point    as 

America  in  1755  and  later  became  a  merchant  in  assistant  mstructor  fn  tactics,  becommg  adju- 

New  York.    He  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  *?"•  ">  1845.    In  iBifS  he  went  to  Mexico  as 

of  the  colonies  and  was  imprisoned  for  a  time,  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Wood  and  for  gallant  con- 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  enlisted  m  "luct    at    Buena    Viata    in    184?    was   promoted 

the  American  army,  serving  as  colonel,  brigadier-  brevet  captain,  shortly  afterward  attaming  the 

general,  and  in  1777  was  promoted  major-yen-  rankolassistant adjutant-general.      Subsequently 

eraL     He  commanded  at  White  Plains  and  also  "e   was    stationed   at    the   War    Department    in 

attained  distinction  in  the  action  at  Germmitown.  Washington  and  in  1856  was  raised  to  the  rank 

Ho  was  elected  member  of  the  ConHnental  Cdn-  "*  brtvet-major.    He  was  on  Qen.  Wood's  staff 

gtaa  in   1781   and  was  for  a  time  minister  of  «*  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  and  assincd 

niariaB,     Re-elecred   in   1784-5   he   served' for   a  ""  mapecting  and  organiimgthe-volunteer  troops 

time  and  then  resigned,  preferring  active  mtticc  at    Washington.    In    May   186I    be   was   inade 

in  the   field.    He  was  a  member  of  the  New  bngadier-gcneral  of  the  voluntiere  and  frven 

York  State  senate  at  big  death.  command  of  the  Arrajr  of  the  Potomac    Con- 

.„  ri     It    iir  .,       T»      >.     .                       »  strained  by  the   impatience  of   the   North,   Mc- 

w  *1'°m"**H:  ^^V  ^%\  ^"ST^^^  "I'  Do*eH  moved  in  July  .»  meet  the  e-emy  and 
1st:  b  Newark,  N.  J..  10  Feb  1858  He  at-  ^  4,^  ^i^  carcJidly  Uid  pbn  met  a  disastrous 
,t«ided  a  n"  'tary  academv.  and^from  the  age  of  ^^i^i  ^^  ^^^  Run.  ai  July  1861,  owing  to  the 
'*  ^^  sft^educated.  begmnmg  his  artist, c  imperfect  organiiation  of  his  raw  rccmits. 
work  m  1876.  He  entered  upon  a  distind,  career  shortly  after  McCieilan  was  given  command  of 
m  1884  by  the  introduction  of  newspaper  illus-  the  army  and  McDowell  was  retained  at  the 
tratipn  and  cartooning  m  the  daily  press.  His  head  of  one  of  its  divisions.  In  i86z  he  was 
writings  include  'TheHdden  Ctiy'  (1886)  ;  promoted  major-general  of  volunteers  «nd  piac«i 
'Number  n'  (1890)  ■  'History  of  Christopher  In  command  of  the  First  owpe.  which  became  the 
Colurnbus'  (1892) ;  'The  Rambihcus  and  His  Army  of  th*  Rappahannock,  statkiwd.JD  guard 
Fnends' ;  and  'A  M^vellous  Journey'  (m  the  Washiagton.  In  August  1862  he  received  ccm- 
Ntw  York  World.  1889).  ^and  of  the  Third  corps  of  the  Army  of  Virginia 
MacDougaQ.  William,  Canadian  journalist  and  fought  under  Gen.  Pope  at  the  battles  of 
and  slaiesman :  b.  Toronto  1822 ;  cf.  Oltawa,  Cedar  Mountain,  Rappahannock  Station,  and 
29  May  1905-  He  studied  at  Victoria  College,  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  where  he  per- 
Cobourg;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1847;  formed  especially  good  service.  H«  was  re- 
in 1848  established  the  'Canada  Farmer';  in  moved  from  the  field  in  September  186a,  Con- 
1850  founded  the  'North  American,'  afterward  sidering  this  action  of  the  War  Department  a 
united  with  the  Toronto  Daiiy  Globe,  for  which  direct  reflection  upon  his  military  services,  he 
hf  itrntp  until  1870.  He  was  a  member  of  the  asked  for  an  investifjatioo,  the  result  of  which 
&  Council,  1862-4,  serving  also  as  com-  was    favorable  to   him.    In  July    1864  he  was 

.-   of   the   crown   lands;   provincial   sec-  placed,  in   command  of  the   Department   ol  the 

retary,  1864-g;  and  acting  minister  of  marine  in  Pacific  Coast,  and  in  March  1865  was  made 
1866-7.  In  1867  he  became  minister  of  public  brevet  major-general  in  recognition  o£  his  gal- 
works,  and  was  made  lieutenant-governor  of  lant  services  at  Cedar  Mountain.  In  1872  he 
Rupert's  Land,  Northwest  Territories,  in  1869.  succeeded  Gen.  Meade  as  major-general  in  tlie 
In  1865-6,  as  chairman  of  a  commission,  he  did  regular  army.  The  last  years  of^his  life  weie 
efficient   work    for   the  extensinn   of  Canadian  spent  in  California. 

trade,  and  in  1873  represented  Canada  as  special  McDowell,  lames,  American  politiciaBT  h, 

fisheries  commissioner  m  London.  He  published  in  Rockbridge  County,  Va.,  1796;  4  1851.    He 

•Six  Letters  on  the  Amendment  of  the  Provin-  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in   1817;  m  1831 

rial  Constitution'    (1872).  was    elected    to    the    Virginia    l^slature;    was 

J^-OK"';^  "^"u'"  ""  '^A    '^  i'^'.-.l-  '!»  B^'luVl  .bolition  of  slavery,  ulthongh  .dv^ 

tec  2]  Jan.   1,08.     H.  waa  educaied  al  the  ,;«      j,   ^j„,     ,  jlaic   righti.    S  orator 

Pg-,1  Loni.r..toiy  and   „   fermanr    and   m  j  5,j„„  ■„  Co,^,„,  ^^  ^„  ,  prominoii 

Itiol  was  liead  01  the  Uarrastadt  Loose rvatory,     ,  :„  ,1 i;__,  „c  .1,,.  t.„j- 

his  specially  being  the  pianoforte  and  composi-  P""  '"  ^^^  P^o<:«dmgs  of  that  body. 

tion.     He  resigned  his  position  in   1884  and  in  McDowell,  Battle  of.     When   Gen.  Banks 

1896  was  appointed  profcBSor  of  music  at  Col-  marched  up  the  Shenandoah  ValW  from  Win- 

lunbia   University.     In   1896^   he   was   director  Chester  to  Strasburg  and  Harrisonburg  in  April 

of  the  Mendels»ohn  Glee  Club  of  New  York  1862.  Gen.  Jackson  fell  back  and  look  position 

and  in  1897-8  president  of  the  American  So-  at  Swift  Run  Gap  in  the  Blue  Ridges  on  the 

ciety  of  Musicians.     His  work  as  a  composer  19th.    Banks  occupied  Harrisonburg  on  the  a6th 
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Durg.  Jackson  thought  Banks'  intention  when  at 
HairUonburg  was  to  advance  on  Staunton,  as 
mites  distant,  and  watdied  an  opportunity  to 
strike  him  in  flank,  when  he  should  make  the 
movement ;  but  Barucs  did  not  give  him  the  op- 
portunity, and  meanwhile  Staunton  was  threat- 
ened from  another  direction.  Edward  John- 
son's command  of  about  3,000  men,  with  three 
batteries,  which  bad  held  Monterey  50  miles 
from  Staunton,  on  the  road  to  West  Virginia, 
.  was  beins  driven  back  by  the  brigades  of  Mil- 
roy  and  Scheock,  Milroy  arriving  at  McDowell, 
12  miles  east  of  Monterey,  i  May,  where  he 
awaited  a  junction  with  Schenck,  who  had  been 
ordered  to  march  from  Romoey  and  Moorefield, 
thence  to  join  Milroy  by  way  of  Franklin.  Ed- 
ward Johnson  pressed  by  Milroy  hi  front  and 
threatened  by  Banks  in  rear,  had  fallen  back  to 
West  View,  seven  miles  from  Staunton,  30 
April.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  30th  Jackson, 
leaving  Ewell's  division  at  Swift  Run  Gap  to 
watch  Banks,  marched  with  8,000  men  and  a 

?x>d  supply  of  artillery  to  Mechom's  River 
tation  o(  die  Virginia  Central  Railroad,  from 
which  point  the  troops  were  taken  by  train  to 
Stamiton,  his  artilleiy  and  tnins  taking  the 
road  through  Rockfish  Gap.  By  the  evening  of 
5  May  all  his  troops  bed  arrived,  and  on  the 
.  afternoon  of  the  6th  Edward  Johnson  advanced 
through  Buffalo  Gap,  pushed  back  Milroy's  ad- 
vance parties  on  the  TCh,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  8th  reached  Sitlington'i  Hill,  where,  two 
miles  distant  in  the  valley  beyond  he  saw  Mil- 
roy drawn  up  to  receive  him,  Schenck,  by  a 
forced  march  from  Franklin,  joined  Milroy  Bt 
10  A.U.,  with  about  1,500  men.  He  was  not 
impressed  with  the  advantages  of  the  position 
for  an  engagement,  but  as  Milroy  had  prepared 
for  it  he  let  him  fight  the  battle,  whidi  was 
opened  by  the  artillery  against  the  hill  where 
Johnson  was  forming  hb  command.  A  desul- 
tory artillery  tire  and  skirmishing  was  kept  up 
until  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  Milroy  ad- 
vanced and  made  a  determined  effort  to  drive 
Jcrfuison  from  position.  Jackson  had  now  come 
op,  and  in  quick  succession  he  sent  in  bis  regi' 
ments  to  Johnson's  assistance.  The  fighting 
was  dose  and  sanguinary,  Milroy's  men  gaining 
partial  advantages  and  reaching  at  points  the 
crest  of  the  hill ;  but  Jackson's  position  was  too 
good  and  his  numbers  too  great  to  be  overcome, 
and  as  it  was  growing  dark,  Milroy  withdrew 
to  McDowell.  The  Union  forces  engaged  num- 
bered about  3,500  men  ;  their  loss  was  28  killed 
and  33S  wounded.  The  Confederates  had  about 
6,000  engaged  and  k>st  75  Irilled,  and  424  wounded. 
Schenek  buried  his  dead,  on  the  morning  of 
the  9th  withdrew  from  McDowell,  and  by  easy 
marches  reached  Franklin  on  the  nth.  Jackson 
remained  at  McDowell  on  the  gth  and  marching 
on  the  lOth,  overtook  Schenck  at  Franklin  on 
the  i2th,  where  he  was  found  so  strongly  posted 
that  he  deemed  attack  inadvisable,  and  that  aft- 
ernoon set  out  on  his  return  march  to  McDow- 
ell, thence  to  Mount  Solon  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  where  he  prepared  for  the  campaign 
that  began  with  the  defeat  of  one  of  Banks'  de- 
tachments in  an  engagement  at  From  Royal 
(q.v.),  23  May,  his  expulsion  from  Strasburg 
on  the  34th  and  ended  with  his  defeat  at  Win- 
chester (q.v.),  25  May  186a,  and  his  retreat 
across  the  Potomac.  Consult:  'Official  Rec- 
ords.>  Vol.  X71.;  Allan,  'Jackson's  Valley  0«n- 


E.  A  Cashak. 
..  ',  mftk-dGf,  Scottish  thane,  or  Earl 
of  Fife,  commemorated  in  Shakespeare's  play 
'Macbeth' ;  d.  Lun^hanan,  Aljerdeeoahire,  in 
1057.  He  was  the  principal  agoU  in  the  over' 
throw  of  the  usurper  Macbeth,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  Malcolm  Canmore  to  the  throne  of  Scot- 
land. For  this  he  was  granted  many  privileges, 
among  them  that  of  a  place  of  refuge  to  which 
he  and  his  descendiints  could  flee  in  case  of 
committing  unpremeditated  murder.  This  sanc- 
tuary, in  the  form  of  a  cross,  stood  till  I5S9  in 
the  pass  leading  to  Stratheam.  It  was  dien 
demolished  by  Uie  Reformers,  but  its  pedestal 
yet  remains. 

McDuffie,  mik-dufi  Oeoree,  American 
statesman  and  orator :  b.  in  Columbia  (now 
Warren)  County,  Ga.,  1778;  d.  in  Sumter  Dis- 
trict, S.  C,  II  March  1851.  He  was  graduated 
at  South  Carolina  College  in  1813.  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1814,  and  in  1S16  elected  to  the 
South  Carolina  legislature.  From  1821  to  1834 
he  was  a  member  of  Congress,  and  from  1834 
to  1836  governor  of  South  Carolina.  In  1843 
he  took  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
resigning  on  account  of  impaired  health  in 
1846.  In  his  political  views  and  in  his  congres- 
sional career,  he  was  a  close  follower  of  J.  C 
Calhoun  (q.v.),  being  at  the  outset  a  liberal 
constructionist  in  constitutional  questions,  but 
afterward  becoming  a  strong  opponent  of  the 
tariff  and  other  economic  policies  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  also  a  bold  advocate  of  nullification. 
Although  a  supporter  of  Andrew  Jackson  (q.v.) 
in  i8aS,  he  became  bitterly  antagonistic  to  him, 
not  only  in  respect  to  the  tariff  and  State  rights 
but  especially  so  on  the  question  of  the  United 
States  Bank,  which,  as  chairman  of  die  oora- 
mittee  on  ways  and  means,  be  strongly  defended 
against  the  hostile  policy  of  the  President.  In 
lS3i,  as  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  Nulli- 
ficatLon  Convention,  he  drafted  die  address  of 
South  Carolina  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest  orators  of  his 
day,  and  his  prominence  in  public  affairs  wa> 
maintained  in  spite  of  an  early  wound  received 
in  a  duel,  from  which  he  suffered  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life. 

Haee,  Frances  Parker  Lanchton,  Ameri- 
can poet:  b.  Orono,  Maine,  15  Jan.  1836;  A 
Los  Gatos,  Ca!.,  20  July  i8pg.  She  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Bangor  High  School,  Maine,  in 
1853  and  in  1855  was  married  to  B.  H.  Mace, 
a  Bangor  lawyer.  After  1885  she  resided  in 
California.  She  published  'Legends,  Lyrics, 
and  Sonnets*  (1883);  'Under  Pine  and  Palm,' 
poems  (1887) ;  'Only  Waiting,*  her  best  known 
poem,  attained  great  popularity. 

Hac£,  Jean,  zhon  ma-sa,  French  educator 
and  writer:  b.  Paris,  France,  33  April  181S;  d. 
there  13  Dec  1894.  He  was  educated  at  the 
College  Stanislas,  served  in  the  French  armv, 
1842-45.  was  editor  of  <La  R^ublique'  in  1848, 
and  subsequently  taught  school  in  Alsace  for 
10  years.  In  1866  he  founded  a  league  of  in- 
struction in  the  Belnan  manner.  He  was  dec- 
orated with  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1880,  and 
elected  senator  tn  1883.^  He  was  the  author 
of  many  papular  books  lor  young  people,  the  aim 
of  which  wag  mainly.  educatioukCunong  thetr 
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his  best  known   work,    <Contes   de   Petit-Qia-  to  be  disused    In  the  time  of  Herodotus  Q>^ 

teau'    (1863),  called  in  the  English  translation  name  Macedonia  was  applied  only  to  the  dis- 

<Home  Fairy  Tales'  ;    'History  of  a   Mouthful  trict  situated  south  and  west  of  the  Lydias,  an- 

of  Bread'    (1861)  ;    'Servants  of  the  Stomach'  other  river  which  falls  into  the  Thermaic  Gulf, 

(1866) ;  'France  Before  the  Franks'   (1S81).  and  which  flows  hetween  die  two  already  n 


a  nutmeg  (Afyriitica  fragrant).  The  yellow  ex-  ">  the  west,  Mount  Scardus  and  Mount  Orbelus 
temal  covering  of  the  nutmeg  (q.v.)  being  re-  '"  the  north  (so  as  to  melude  the  whole  of 
moved,  the  red,  rather  fleshy,  arillode  which  Pseoma),  and  the  River  Nestus  on  thenorthrast 
partially  conceals  the  nutmeg  is  encountered.  He  added  also  the  penmsuU  of  Chaladice.  The 
After  drying  in  the  sun  for  several  days  this  part  which  he  conquered  from  Thrac*;  lymg  be- 
becomes  more  or  less  translucent  and  usually  tween  the  Strymon  and  Nestus,  was  called 
orange  yellow  and  waxy.  In  this  form  it  is  Macedoma  adjecta.  The  provinces  of  Macedo 
largely  exported  from  the  Spice  Islands,  where  ""^  were,  in  general,  known  by  name  before  the 
it  IS  native,  and  from  the  West  Indies,  where  »"»«  of  Herodotus.  _  In  the  Ume  of  Philip  there 
it  has  been  introduced  into  cultivation.  The  were  19.  Macedonra  was  inhabited  by  two  dif- 
powerful  but  agreeable  nutmeg-like  odor  and  «rent  races  — the  ITiracians.  to  whom  belonged 
flavor  characteristic  of  it  are  due  to  a  volatUe  S?^  Paeonians  and  Pelagonians,  and  the  Illyrians. 
oil  which  is  obtained  by  distillation  for  use  in  The  language  of  the  southern  Macedonians 
perfumery  and  culinary  articles.  A  buttery  shows  that  there  must  have  been  a  large  ad- 
fixed  oil  obtained  by  expression  is  used  after  fixture  of  Dorian  settlers  among  them.  Plmy 
the  admixture  of  the  volatile  oil  under  the  names  sp«aks  of  150  different  tribes  who  dwelt  here  at 
nutmeg  balsam  and  nutmeg  butter.  White  mace  an  tarly  period.  They  were  divided  into  several 
is  obuined  from  M.  0(060  and  red  mace  from  smali  states,  which  were  mcessantly  at  war  with 
M.  tingeni;  also  a  low  grade  from  M.  foiua,  ^e  Thracians  and  Illyrians,  till  Philip  and  Alex- 
but  this  is  rarely  found  in  the  market  Mace  i«  '^^^^  K^"*  *"«  ascendency  to  one,  and  made  it 
also  largely  used  whole  or  ground  in  cookery.  »"*  "ost  powerful  m  the  world.  The  first  of 
M.^.    ,      .,„„„  ^t      ,     f«™..i     ;„  ....  t"*»*  pnnces,  who  came  to  the  throne  m  359- 

tribes.    It  consists  merely  of  a  stafi  about  five  1™  ,■„(.-„,_:-,.  Kwtii.   :»  .1—  i..mU  ^t  f~h.>»in.. 

t,^,  1 ,„;.i,  _  I L  _.  .L     1  J       t  ■  W  internecine  nroila,  in  tne  battle  01  Cnxronea, 

irJr-X*  iJ^'^'L^^-'-^fL'l '™  ?3«  «■=■    His  ion,  A!™nd».  .„bd»d  A.i.,  „j 


r  heavy  substance.     The  knob  was 


bjf  an   uninterrupted   series   of  victories   for   10 


mace  is  used  as  an  emb  em  of  the  omcers  of  -u,  _;„„„  .4  i,,i(  ,.1,.  ™„,)j      i^ti-,  u;.  j„,i, 

.•-•-   u.i „  I -.  ■  ■  J     r..  ■    _  J      I  'tie  mistress  ot  tiait  tne  world.    Alter  his  ocBtn 

■tate,  before  whom  it  is  carried.    It  is  made  of  ,1,;.  imm.n..  ««o!™  -...  Ai„iA.^     'M>,^_j»«ia 

S^JeT^h'""^'''  "  f^''"/  ^"'  *""'  '^™"  ^-ivTan^  T^deTliS^nd  ^f uf  ^^ 

mented  «ith  a  crown,  globe,  and  cross  ,„i  t^H,^^  ,„,(  j^,  dominion  ovw  Greece.    The 

Macedo,   Joaqmrn    Manuel   de,    h6-a-ken  gUiance  of  Philip  V.  with  Carthage  during  the 

nria  noo-el  di  ma-sa  do,  Brazilian  poet,  nov-  jecond  Punic  war  gave  occasion  to  this  catas- 

ehst,   and  statesman:   h.   province  of   Sao   Joio  trophc.     The  Romans  delayed  their  revenge  for 

dltttbonOii  34  June  iSao;  d.  Rio  de  Janeiro  11  a  season;  but  when  Hannibal  was  conquered 

April  188a.     He  studied  medicine,  but  presently  they    sent    over    T.    Quintius    Flamininis,    who 

began  to  write  and  became  professor  of  national  defeated   Philip   at  the  battle   of   Cynoscephala 

history  in  the  College  of  Rio  Janeiro.    He  was  (jg^   ^.c),   and   compelled    Philip   to    sue   for 

one  of  the  most  prominent  of  Bra«lian  authors  p^ace,  which  was  only  granted  upon  his  agreeing 

m  the  19th  century,  and  being  keenly  interested  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Greece,  to 

in  politics  was  elected  to  the  Brazilian  Chamber  surrender  his  vessels,  to  reduce  his  army  to  500 

in   1854.    His  works  includer     'Morenmha*   a  men,  and  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war,    Per- 

novel   (1844;  Sth  ed    revised,  i877>i  '0  Mo^o  seus,  the  successor  o£  Philip,  having  taken  up 

Loura.'  a  novel  of  the  early  stages  of  the  Por-  arms  against  Rome,  was  totally  defeated  at  Pydna 

Vl"S^  con.q""t    fi84S):    'O    Dous   Amorcs>  by  Paulus  ^milius,  168  B.C.  and  the  Romans 

*  !r^'  o     >    I.-™      (JOSJ);   *A    Nebukisa.'   a  took  possession  of  the  country.   Indignantattheir 

poem    (1857),   his  greatest   work,   insisting  of  acts  of  oppression,  the  Macedonian  nobUity  and 

SIX  cantos  in  unrhymed  hendccasyllables ;   'Co-  the  whole  nation  rebelled  under  Andriscus.    But 

i'hA  ^<'?'"'''    'F^ntosraa  Bratico,'   a  comedy  after  a  lotig  struggle  they  were  overcome  by 

(1856)  ;  'Corographia  do  Brasil'  (1873)  J  etc.  Quintus  Cacilius  Macedonicus;  the  nobility  were 

MacedoniAj  mas-e-do'ni-a,  Turkey,  an  an-  exiled,  and  the  country  became  a  Roman  pro- 

cient   monarchical   territory   now    comprised   in  vince,   148  B.C     As  such  it  is  mentioned  in  the 

the   Turkish  vilayets   or  provinces   of  Monastir  New   Testament,  and   St.   Paul's   letters   to   the 

and    Salonika,    and   inhabited   by  a    turbulent,  Thessalonians  and  Philippians  are  addressed  to 

heterogeneous  population  of  Turks,  Greeks,  Bui-  Macedonian   Christians.    In  395  A.D,,  after  the 

garians.   Servians.   Wallachians,   Albanians,   and  dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Macedonia  be- 

JeWs.     Its  earliest  name  was  Eraathia,  which  re-  came   part   of   the   Byzantine   ^npire.     It   came 

mained   the   name   of   the   district   between   the  under  Turkish  domination  in  the  15th  century. 

Haliacmon   and  the  Axius,   two  rivers  falling  While  the  name  has  no  modem  territorial  sig- 

into  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  now  the  Gulf  of  Sa-  nificance,  it  has  come  into  considerable  political 

loniki.    This  district  was  the  earliest  seat  of  the  prominence  in  connection  with  die  conflict  of 

Maced6nian  monarchy.    There  was  also  an  older  nationalities  in  European  Turkey,  among  whom 

form  of  the  name  Macedonia,  namely  Macelia,  the  only  object  in  common  is  a  desire  to  throw 

whence  the  Macedonians  were  sometimes  called  oS  Turkish  rule,  the  Bulgarians  there  desiring 

(Macetse,  even  after  the  name  Macetia  had  come  to  be  governed  from  Sofia,  the  Servians  from 
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Belgrade,   the   Greeks    from    Athens,    and   the  Constantinople    in    381.    In    that    council    the 

Tunes  by  the  Young  Turk  Party  when  it  shall  clauses  defining  the  nature  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

be  established  in  Constantinople.  were  added  to  the  Nicene  Creed. 

In  ad<Ution  to  this  question  of  nationality  U  M«ceio,   ma-si-yo',   Brazil,   formerly   Ma- 

one  of  religion,  which  comphcaWs  matters  con-  cayo.  city  and  capital  of  the  state  of  Alagoa*, 

siderably.    There  are  Mv?n  chief  religwus  sects  ^a  the  Atlantic  coast,  135  miles  from  Pemam- 

m    Maradoma,    the    adherents    of    the    original  tuco.    The  city   has  a   cathedral,   lyceuni,   gov- 

9i'^S^t"'^'  "t*"u  °K}^'-  '^^"'T^l  Bilganan  emment,  and  other  buildings.    It  has  manufac- 

Church,  those  of  the  New  Greek  Church,  who  (ures    of    machinery    and    cotton    goods,    and 

recognize  the  Patriarch  in  Constantinople,  those  considerable  ship-building  is  carried  on  here. 

Bul^nana  and  Serrians,  converts  of  American  p™_  liooo 

missionaries,  who  call  themselves  Protestants;  m„ti._»^     _»iji_  .*      1 1.      a^.^i^^a 

the  Wallacka,  who  are  an  offshoot  of  the  ancient  ,     "cEntee.     miMln-te,    Jenri^     American 

Greek  Church;  those  who  practise  the  Jewish  '^1^"*=^  .?""**'L^  ^"^'^^■^-  ^-Iu^r^^ 

faith,  and  the  Mohammedans.  ^^-J^-,^"^    '^i'    He  studied  with    F    £ 

■ftie   Turkish    government,    in    administering  ^"'"^^    (|"-)'  ^   °P^^   »   »t"<l'^   >"   ^ew 

the  afiairs  of  Macedonia,  adopted  the  principle  ^°^.  ">  '^SS.    His  "-cputotion  was  soon  Mtab- 

of  assisting  and  protecting  tlie   weak   and  of  hshed,  and  he  attamed  high  rank  among  Amer- 

snubbing   and   persecuting  the   strong  or  pre-  """    artists.    He    became    a    member    of    the 

dominating   party;   thus,   in   a   certain   district  American  Academy  of  Design.  ">  1861.    As  a 

where  the  Greek  is  strongest  he  is  least  popular  Painter  °i  mountam  scenery  and  of  autmim  and 

with  the  Turkish   authorities.    Near  the  Bui-  *'"te^^  .landscapes    he    especially    »celled,    al- 

garian  frontier,  where  the  Bulgarian  element  is  *o"f,''  ""  ^K""  painting  he  also  achieved  some 

practically  held  in  subjection,  several  public  of-  notable  successes.    Among  his  principal  works 

feces  are  held  by  Greeks,  and  so  on.  1"='^?'*'"',    Summer'      Ofj);      'P^^P^^"^ 

This  mode  of  gove^mem  led  in  i8qs  to  a  Snow'    O870) ;   <Capc  Ann>    (1874)  J   'Wmter 

Bulgarian  uprising%nd  in  1896  to  a  CVSk  re-  !"  .the  MounUius'    (IS:*) ;  <TW  &ia^kdls  in 

volt,  but  would  probably  long  since  have  proved  ^^'^f    C'^'  '•   ^"^    'Shadows   of   Autumn> 

its  success  from  a  Turkish  point  of  view  were  ti™oJ- 

it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  Macedonian  Com-  Uaceo,  ma-si'5,  Antonio,  Cuban  pab'iot: 
mittee  in  Sofia,  a  society  formed  for  the  purpose  ix  Santi«o  de  Cuba  14  July  1848;  d.  near  Marid 
of  conducting  a  nationalist  campaign  in  Macedo-  2  Dec.  1896.  He  joined  the  insOrgent  army  as 
nia  to  effect  freedom  from  Turkish  rule,  dis-  a  private  in  1868  and  though  without  nutftial 
covered  its  ital  nature  and  set  about  to  disrupt  training  his  natural  military  ability  and  personal 
It,  The  result  was  the  insurrection  in  1903  magnetism  as  a  leader  soon  brought  him  to  the 
headed  by  Boris  Sarafoif,  the  avowed  aim  of  front,  making  him  second  only  to  Gomez.  Un- 
which  was  to  provoke  the  Turks  to  massacre  der  his  skilful  leadership  Marfinei  Campos  was 
Christians  and  to  commit  adts  that  wonld  arouse  defeated  at  Demajugua  and  at  La  Galleta;  his 
Christendom  and  compel  the  Great  Powers  to  campaign  in  Baracoa  in  1878  evidenced  masterly 
expel  them  from  Europe.  The  insurrection  was  generalship,  as  did  also  his  uUer  rout  of  Santa- 
crushed  by  the  Porte,  with  a  comparative  ab-  eledes  at  San  Ulpiano.  Maceo  alone  of  all  the 
smce  of  the  atrocities  and  cruelties  that  formerly  Cuban  generals  refused  to  sign  the  peace  of 
eharacterized  Turkish  warfare.  Autonomous  in-  Zanjon  and  made  for  two  months  a  brave  effort 
Btitntions  had  been  provided  for  Macedonian  to  reanimate  the  exhausted  revolutionary  spirit. 
Christians  by  the  Berlin  Ccmgress  of  1878.  and  Finding  his  copatriots  thoroughly  discouraged, 
Austna  and  Kuisia,  actng  with  the  authority  he  abandoned  the  struggle  and  still  refusing  to 
of  Europe,  now  drew  up  a  drastic  reform  scheme  sign  the  peace,  made  a  tour  of  the  United  States 
which  provided  that  civilian  agents  of  the  two  and  other  countries  in  America  seeking  support 
govemmoits  must  accompany  the  Turkish  in-  for  the  cause  of  Cuban  independence.  He  was 
spector-general,  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  the  first  of  the  Cuban  leaders  to  land  in  i8g5, 
needs  of  the  population,  and  to  report  to  their  and  in  the  revolution  which  followed  took  a 
governmenU  what  is  done  and  what  left  undone,  prominent  part.  His  achievements  in  the  cam- 
Tbe  reorganization  of  the  police  in  the  die-  paign  in  Pinar  del  Rio  Province,  and  his  battles 
turbed  vilayets  is  to  be  put  under  the  charge  at  Paralijo,  Jobito,  Mai  Tiempo,  and  Candela- 
ot  a  foreign  officer.  Mixed  coramisskxis  of  ria  are  among  the  most  brilliant  feats  in  the 
Mohammedans  and  Christians  are  to  report  on  history  of  Cuba's  long  struggle  for  independ- 
criraes  and  outrages.  The  sultan  is  to  be  're-  ence.  While  crossing  the  trocha  between  Ma- 
quested'  to  allot  funds  for  the  repatriation  of  jana  and  Marie!,  attended  only  by  his  staff,  he 
exiles,  for  the  immediate  needs  of  the  popula-  was  surrounded  by  a  Spanish  force  and  killed, 
tions,  and  for  the  rebuilding  of  their  homes.  »,  7„.£     .,  ,,>     r-„u,„    „  ,,  „,     u 

0.  Ba-hi-B^d..'  h  ,„  b.  .b.o,ut..,  p„v„,rf.  fiiJ*,;*^-  Z'S.'IVX^  p, 

Hacedonians,    followers    of    Macedonius,  in  the  rebellion  of  1868-78.    He   remained  in 

author  of  the  Macedonian   heresy.     The   Mace-  Santiago   de   Cuba   after   the   peace   of   Zanjon, 

donians  came  into  existence  toward  the  decline  which  he  vrith  his  brother  refused  to  sign.    He 

of  the  Arian  controversy,  when  Macedonius  be-  was  prominently  connected  with  the  uprising  of 

came    Patriarch    of    Constantinople    (341),    and  1879  in  which  he  was  captured  and  sent  to  Spain. 

taught   that   the   Holy   Ghost   was   'subordinate  An  attempted  escape  to  Gibraltar  resulted  in  his 

to  the  Father  and  to  the  Son,  unlike  to  them  in  deportation  to  the  fortress  La  Mola  at  Mahon, 

substance,   and   a   creature.*     He   was   a   Boni-  in    the    Balearic    Isles,    whence    he    succeeded 

Arian,  wss  deposed  by  the  Arians  in  jte;  and  in  making  his  escape  to  Algiers.    He  lived  ia 

his  special  tenets  condemned  at  the  Council  of  Costa  Rica  from  1885  until  the  outbreak  of  the 


Google 
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rebelUon  in  Cuba  in  1895.  when  he  at  once  joined  year.    Noteworthy  udquk  bis  aehievcmenw  are 

the    insurrectionary   army.     He    raised    a    large  the  erectian  of  an  orphan  aayium  at  Hopewell 

force  which  he  commanded  with  signal  success  and   of  a   home  for   the  aged  at  Lauren cevi lie, 
at  Jobito  and  later  was  victorious  over  Canellas    N.    /.    He    is    the   author   of    some    excellent 

at  Sao  del  Indio.     He  was  killed   in   a  furious  articles   00   ^American  Citixenship*   and   waa   a 

engageitient  at  La  Lama  del   Gata  in  which  the  leading    power    in    farming   the    Young     Men's 

Cubana  were  finally  victorious.  XMocesan   Union,     However,  he  is  perha^   best 

Hacerst.,  ma-cha-ra'ta.   Central   Italy,    (i)  J^*"  m   the   founder  of  the   F*deraUon    of 

an  episcopal  city,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  Othohc    Societies.      The   diocese    of   Trenton 

same   name,   picturesquely   situated  on   an  emi-  •>"    a    Catho)ic    populatt™    of    approximately 

nence    1,207   *eet   high,   between   the   Apennines  9Sfioo:   142  pnests;   100  chorches  with  rewdent 

and   the  sea,   ai  miles  south  of   AjKOoa.     It   is  priests ;  40  missions  with  chinches ;  39  parochial 

encircled  by  walls,  pierced  by  six  gates,  has  a  ^*'^'V,   "   ^J^«"^B^'  ,'.  h<wi»t,ai    and   other 

cathedral,  provincial  palace,  and  theatre  on  the  "ihaHtable  and  educational  mstilulwns. 

centra!  public  square,  a  collefte  founded  in  1290,  _     Mf Fingal,    mlk  flng'gal,    a    political    satire 

museum,  etc.     Pop.  of  commune  about  23/Kio.  in  verse  by  John  Trumbull,  iyj4rS2.    The  poem 

(2>  The  pTovioce  has  an  area  of  1,087  sQuare  aims  to  give  in  Hudibrastic  verse  a  general  ac- 

miles.  count  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  a  humor- 

MacPad'den,  Bemarr  Adolphus,  American  ««»  description  of  the  manuers  and  customs  of 
editor  and  athlete:  b.  near  Mill  Springs,  Mo.,  "1= '"■  -'  satirizing  the  follies  and  extravagances 
16  Aug.  1868.  He  is  editor  and  proprietor  of  °{  ^^  author  s  own  Whig  Party  a.  iwll  as  those 
•Physical  Culturc,>  and  of  'Macfadden's  Physi-  °'  the  Br.Ush  and  Loyalists.  McFingal  la  a 
cat  PeveIopment,>  and  'Beauty  and  Health'  Scotchman  who  represents  the  Tories;  Hotio- 
(iBOnthly  magazines),  etc.  From  1890  to  J893  ""^  being  the  representative  and  champion  of 
he  was  an  athlete  of  some  prominence  in  the  ^l  patriotic  Whigs.  The  first  canto  was  pub- 
wrestling  arena,  and  he  has  inventeo  various  '""'"^  '"  .^774,  and  the  poem  finaHy  appeared 
devices  for  physical  exercise.  Among  his  many  complete  in  four  cantos  in  1782.  The  work  is 
publications  are:  'The  Athlete's  Conquest':  "o*  comparatively  unknown,  but  it*  popularity 
«The  Strenuous  Lover'  (a  physical-culture  at  the  time  of  its  issue  wa*  very  great ;  and 
novel) ;  'Macfadden's  Physical  Training'  j  ™?"  '?="^  3f)  pirated  editions  in  pamphlet  and 
•The  Virile  Powers  of  Superb  Manhood' ;  o"*"  f°^™=  «««  printed.  It  contams_  many 
•Strength  From  Eating';  'Fasting,  Hydropathy,  '»"Plets  famous  at  the  time,  soma  of  which  arc 
and  Exercise';  'Strong  Eyes';  <Kiysical  CuJ-  2'"  '*'""*^  ^^'i  ^'"'  ^^  perhaps  the  most 
lure  Cook-Boolt' ;  'Power  and  Beauty  — Super*  famou*.  and  are  often  ato-ibuted  to  Samuel  But- 
Worn  anhood' ;  etc.  fcr-  *^  au'^wr  of  'Hudibras.'  are-^ 
MacFafren,  Sir  George  Alexander,  Eng-  "  wtu  ^%p^^'"of''Sru^- 
lish    composer:    b.    London,   England,   2   March  ^^^ 

1813;  d,  there  31   Oct   1887.     He  was  educated  „  „,,  „_„_    .._  ,,  _,._   ,  _..„ 

at  tiU  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  where  in  1837  7T,!t".^f^'lo^iTb^J^-'^ 

be  became  a  professor  of  symphony  and  har-  McFUmaey,  mik  ffim'il.  Flora,  the  heroine 

mony,  and  in  1875  principal.    In  the  same  year  of  ,[,e  once  famous  poem  <Notbirg  to  Wear.' 

he  was  elected  professor  of  music  in  Cambridse  by   William   Allen   Butier  '(q.v.).     It   was  pub- 

University.     Among   his    compositions    are    the  liahed  in  1857  and  became  immediately  pcpular. 
^"A   ,^^^^''i^^.°^^"t■^^W•T^^l''      -    McQaf'tey,    Emeal,     Ajnerican    poet    and 

?'*^.,^'?^S'"1xS'=  "^A""??    rJt°  ^^  '**''<^=   '■■   ■"   O*'*"'   Augasl    r86i.     For   several 

Baptist'    (i860);    <K:ng   David'    (1883);    etc.  years  he  wa»  a  contributor  in  pro.e  and  vetw 

He  aso  wrote  several  valuabe  tre^ises :  <H^-  to  Chic^o  newspapers,  and  afterwanl  became 

mony'   (i860)  ;  'Counterpoint'   (i8i^)  ;  etc     He  critic   on   the   Saturday  literary   edition   of  the 

was  knighted  in  1883.     After  i86q  he  was  blmd  Chicago    American,    then    prirate    secretary    to 

and  his  wife  wrote  his  compositions  from  his  Carter  H.  Harrison,  mayor  of  Chicago.    He  has 

*"^""°"-  pubhshed   'Poems  of  Gun  and  Rod'    (1892); 

HcFanl,  Jamas  Augnatine,  American  Roman  'Poems'  {1895);  < Poems  of  the  Town'  (1900); 
Catholic  prelate :  b.  Lame.  County  Antrim,  aitd  'Sonnets  to  a  Wife'  (1901). 
.reland,  6  June  1850.  -At  an  early  age  he  at-  HacOahan,  JamiarJUB  Aloyshu,  American 
tended  St.  Vincent's  College,  Beatty,  Pa.,  finish-  journalist  and  war  correspondent:  b.  near  New 
ing  his  classical  studies  at  St.  Francis  Xavier's  Lexington,  Ohio.  12  June  1844;  d.  Constantino- 
College.  New  York  city,  and  subsequently  pur-  pie  9  June  1878.  He  foHowed  different  callings 
suing  his  theolwical  course  at  Seton  Hall,  in  Western  States,  then  went  to  Europe  and 
Soudi  Orange,  N.  J.  He  was  ordained  priest  studied  law  in  Brussels.  Upon  the  outbreak  of 
76  May  1877,  Jersey  Qty,  Newark  and  New.  the  Fraiico-fjerman  war  in  1870  he  went  to  the 
Brunswick,  N.  J„  being  each  in  turn  the  scene  field  as  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald, 
sf  his  first  labors  in  the  ministry.  In  1878  he  and  thenceforth  devoted  hinisejf  to  joupialttm. 
was  named  assistant  at  St.  Mary's  Church,  In  1873,  after  heroic  exertions,  with  axtretne 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  afterwards  pastor  of  the  hardships,  he  reached  the  Russian  army  before 
Church  of  Our  Lady  Star  of  the  Sea,  Long  Khiva  and  sent  to  the  Heraid  reports  of  the 
Branch,  N.  J.,  some  years  later  assumed  the  campaign  which  won  for  him  high  admiration 
rectorship  oi  the  Cathedral  at  Trenton  and  then  both  hare  and  in  Europe,  his  a'-Wiunt  of  the 
became  chancellor  and  vicar  general  of  the  capitulation  of  the  city  being  regarded  ai  "a 
diocese.  On  the  death  of  Bishop  O'Farrell  in  masterpiece  of  military  journalism*  Retmsing 
1894  Father  McFaul  was  chosen  his  successor,  to  America,  he  went  to  Cuba  to  report  on  the 
being  consecrated  at  Trenton  18  October  of  that  Virginius  affair,  then  to  Spain,  upon  the  Cariist 
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aprismg,  where  lie  spent  lo  months  with  the  the  Japanese  army,  and  inspected  and  reported 

army  of  Don  Carlos,  was  captured  by  the  Re*  on  relative  nursing  conditions, 

publicans,  mistaken  for  a  Carlist.  condemned  to  McGee,  Thomaa  D'Arcy,  Canadian  jour- 

T^^rA  11  »  "'^'   -  ^^       u  mtervent.on    of    the  ^^list  and  politician :  b.  CarlinKtord,  Ireland,  13 

United  States  mj^sler.    He  then  went  to  Eng-  ^    ;,  ,g^  ^  j.  Ottawa,  Ontario,  7  April  i86£ 

land,  and  m  1875  accompanied  the  Arctic  en-     ,,^  ^'    .  .    ,     -.i-'.i     ,-.  ...'_.'i__ir_  j 


L    n"  J   ■"    "y"    Qi'i.  '■"•" 'j  LL'  rte  was  connected  with  the  YounK  Ireland  party 

„..-...  .n  the  Pandora.    I,,  i8?6  he  joined  the  j            yj    j  ,    ,      ,    ,^,  u„j„j  s,„„  „ 

%rk.,h  am,,    in  the  .erv.ce  of  the  London  ,,.  .,h„e  he  ensaged  in  jonrnalum.    In  .845  he 

DeJ^JV™.  and  did  jneniorahle  work  m  hi.  de-  ,^,„,„j  ,„  ,„,53  t„,  J;,  i„„rnalistic  writ™ 

scriplion  o(   the   Bulgarian   atroeit.es,   h.s   ae-  „„    „,j  Hi„  to  again  esiape  to  the  United 

counu  sUnd.nK  approved  before  the  world  .n  s,„J     ■„  ,3^     j,^";^,,  ,|,„%dited  the  New 

faceo   allMtempts  to  d,.cred.t  them.   In  behalf  y    ^  ,f,    -^  ,                          ^(,„  „|,j,|,  t, 

of  Bulsana  he  appealed  to  R»s,.a   was  at  the  t,j,„,  ,  r      ,;„  „j  „'„,  „  Canada,  where 

front  m  the  Ro.so-Turk.sh  .war  that  followed,  ^            editor  of  "The  New  Era'     He  entered 

.-■<  ».,  haded  as  a  ch.ef  mstrnmcM  of  Bui-  p„,i,„„,  ;„  .gj,  a„d  was  a  member  n     •  " ' 


garias   resultinjf  independence.     While  nursing     a^a^^inaiinn   whirh  wa^  thp  r<-<Tiit  nf  his  nnnosi- 

a  friend  he  contracted  a  fever  which  in  a  few     tinTt,f  thf  F^ian   moVem^^^^^^ 

,!,«=  ^...t-H  t,i<!  HMth      Tn   tHS,  th-  nt,l«  l-Tic.     V™  'O  tnerenian   movement.     He  puDiisnea. 


.^__     ._                        .      -"  -.-    ,     .  -  tion  [o  tne  reman   movement,     tie  puoiisnea: 

days  caused  his  death.     In  1884  the  Ohio  legis-  iHitmrv    nf    Trr-IaiiH>     f  rdfiu't  ■    "^npcrheB   and 

lature  secured  the  removal  of  hi,  bod,  from  its  ^dSs    of    th"'' Br  iS-AmeriSn    Uni"  > 

foreign  grave  to  its  final  resting-place  at  New  /.(wj-l  -  -.,• 

LexinRton.  He  wrote  'CampaigninR  on  the  ^  .|^  "  *  „,  ^  ,  .  •  ■  ,.  ■ 
Oxus,  and  the  Fall  of  Khiva'  (1874);  'Under  McGee,  W  J,  American  scientist:  b.  in 
the  Northern  Lights'  (1876);  and  'Turkish  Dubuque  County,  la.,  17  April  1853;  d-  Wash- 
Atrocities  in  Bulgaria'  (1876).  ington,  D.  C,  4  Sept  1912.  He  was  self-edu- 
cated, and  from  1873  to  1875  surveyed  land  and 
HcGar'vey,  John  WiUiam,  American  edu-  practised  in  the  courts.  In  1877-81  he  made 
cator:  b.  Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  1  March  i&sg.  He  geologic  and  topographic  surveys  of  north- 
was  graduated  at  Bethany  CoUcKe,  West  Vir-  eastern  Iowa,  and  for  the  United  States  Geolog- 
ginia,  in  1850 ;  for  12  years  preached  at  Fayette  ical  Surve;'  he  surveyed  and  mapped  300,000 
and  Dover,  Mo.,  and  in  1863  at  Lexington,  Ky. ;  square  miles  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
and  since  1865  has  been  professor  of  sacred  his-  country,  and  performed  many  other  important 
tory  at  the  College  of  the  Bible,  Lexington.  Of  services  in  the  departments  of  geology,  eth- 
this  college,  a  department  of  Kentucky  Univer-  nology,  and  anthropology.  From  1803  to  1903 
sity,  he  has  been  president  since  i8qs.  He  is  a  he  was  ethnologist  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of 
clergyman  of  the  Christian  (Disciples)  Church,  American  Ethnology.  He  was  president  of  the 
and  for  40  years  has  been  connected  with  re-  American  Anthropological  Association,  chief  of 
ligious  journalism.  He  has  written:  'Com-  the  Department  of  Anthropology  and  Ethnology 
mentaries  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles'  (1863-  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  and  as- 
93);  'Commentaries  on  Matthew  and  Mark'  sociate  editor  of  the  'National  Gecwraphic  Mag- 
(187s);  'Lands  of  the  Bible'  (1881);  'Text  and  azine.'  He  wrote:  'Geology  of  Chesapeake 
Canon  of  the  New  Testament'  (l886>  ;  'Credi-  Bay'  (1888);  'Pleistocene  History  of  North- 
bility  and  Inspiration  of  the  New  Testament'  eastern  Iowa'  (1801);  'The  Lafayette  Forma- 
(iSgi);  'McGarvey's  Sermons'  (1894);  'lesus  tion'  (1892):  'Potable  Waters  of  the  Eastern 
._j  1 — 1,1  /.o™i.  ,_j  (jhg  Authorship  of  United  Stales'  (1894);  'The  Siouan  Indians' 
(1897)  ;  'Primitive  Trephining  in  Peru* 
-,  —  ..  .  .  »i  L  .  .  (1898)  ;  and  many  scientific  memoirs, 
McGee,  iQa-ge,  AniM  Ncwcomb,  Amen-  ,,  _.„  ,„.  .  .  _  . 
can  physician  I  h.  Washington.  D.  C,  1864.  She  .  McGiffert,  m^-gff  ert,  ArUiur  Cusbman, 
is  a  daughter  of  Simon  Newcomb  (q.v.);  was  American  theologian  and  author:  b.  Sauquoit, 
educated  at  Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  Eng-  N.  Y.,  4  March  i86i  He  was  graduated  at  the 
'-  <---."■  '  —  i  jj  other  Western  Reserve  College  m  1882,  and  at  Union 
1  medi-  Theological    Seminary   in    1885;    and   r'   ""■  — 


cine  at  Columbian  University,  1892.  and  took  a  studies  at  the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Mar- 
post-graduate  course  in  gynecology  at  the  Johns  bui^,  Germany,  and  in  France  and  Italy.  In 
Hopkins  Hospital  From  1892  to  1896  she  prac-  j888-^  he  was  instructor  in  Oiurch  history  at 
tised  in  Washington,  In  1888  she  married  W.  J  V^e  Theological  Seminary,  Cmcintiati.  and  pro- 
McGee  (q.v.).  She  has  held  prominent  posi-  *"sor  there  '°?o^3,  since  when  he. has  been 
tions  in  the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters  professor  of  Church  History  of  Unioii  Theo- 
of  the  American  Revolution,  and  from  April  to  jpKieal  Seminary,  New  York.  In  1897^  he  pub- 
September  1898  was  director  of  its  Hospital  hshed  'A  History  of  Christianity  in  the  Apos- 
Corps.  which  selected  women  nurses  for  army  ^°"^  Age.'  and  m  cosequence  of  criticism  and 
and  navy.  In  August  1898  to  December  1899  threatened  denominational  disturbance,  involv- 
she  was  acting  assistant  surgeon  in  the  United  m  his  own  probable  tnal  for  heresy,  to  which 
States  army,  being  the  first  woman  to  hold  such  th«  ,booK  E^ve  rise,  he  withdrew  from  lh« 
a  position,  and  was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  sur-  Presbyterian  ministry,  and  later,  while  still  re- 
geon-general's  office,  where  she  organized  the  taming  his  professorship,  lomed  the  Congre- 
army  nurse  corps.  In  1904.  acting  as  president  gatjijnal  Church.  His  other  publications  include 
Society  Spanish- American  War  Nurses  and  as  'Dialogue  Between  a  Christian  and  a  Jew,' 
representative  of  Philadelphia  Red  Cross  So-  Doctor  s  thesis  (i^),  and  a  trans  at  ion  of 
ciety,  and  byagreement  with  Japanese  Govern-  Eusebius  'Church  History,'  with  prolegomena 
mcnt,  took  a  party  of  trained  nurses  formerly  and  notes  (tSgo)  ;  'The  Apostles  Creed> 
in  U.  S.  army  to  serve  in  the  Japanese  army  for  (1902). 

six    months   gratuitously.     Was    appointed    by  Mcffiifin,  mj-gff^n,  niilo  Norton,  Ameri- 

Minister  of  War  as  soperrisor  of  nurses,  which  can  naval  officer:  b.  Washington  County,  Pa., 

placed  itct  in  the  same  rank  with  officers  of  18601  d.  New  York  11  Feb.  1897.    He  was  grad- 
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uated  in  1883  at  the  United  States  Naval  Acad- 
emy, and  was  stationed  in  China,  and  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war  between  China  and  France  was 
permitted  to  resign  from  the  United  States  navy 
to  enter  the  service  o£  China.  He  estaHished  a 
naval  academy  at  Wei-hai-wei,  of  which  he  had 
charge.  When  the  China-Japan  war  broke  out 
he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Chen  Yuen. 
and  was  the  first  American  or  European  to  com- 
mand a  modern  warship  in  action.  He  was  in 
command  at  the  battle  of  Yalu  River,  in  which 
action  he  was  so  severely  injured  that  he  after- 
ward shot  himself  at  a  hospital  in  New  Vork. 

McGill,  m?-gT!',  James,  Canadian  philan- 
thropist: b.  Glasgow,  Scotland,  6  Oct.  1744;  d. 
Montreal.  P.  Q.,  ig  Dec  1813.  He  was  educated 
in  Glasgow  and  in  1770  removed  to  Canada. 
where  he  engaged  in  the  northwest  fur-trade, 
afterwards  becoming  a  merchant  in  Montreal. 
McGill  was  a  member  of  the  lower  Canadian 
parliament,  also  of  various  councils,  and  was  a 
brigadier-general  in  the  War  of  1812.  He  used 
much  of  his  wealth  in  philanthropic  work  and 
at  his  death  founded  McGill  College  (q.v.)  in 
Montreal. 

McGill  CoUeee  and  Univerdty,  in  Mon- 
treal. Canada,  was  founded  in  iSii  by  James 
McGill  (q.v.).  By  will  he  left  an  estate  known 
as  the  "Burnside  Estate,"  which  contained  47 
acres  of  land  and  a  Kne  Manor  House,  near 
Montreal,  and  iio.ooo  to  the  'Royal  Institution 
for  the  Advancement  of  Learning,"  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  university  in  Lower  Canada 
(province  of  Quebec).  The  bequest  was  valued 
at  the  time,  as  worth  about  $120,000.  It  was 
stipulated  that  one  of  the  colleges  of  the  univer- 
sity should  be  known  in  perpetuity  as  McGill 
College. 

McGill  College  and  University  stands  at  the 


Many  generous  benefactors  have 
supplied  means  for  the  foundation  of  various 
schools.  Lord  Strathcona  and  Mount  Royal 
erected  and  endowed  the  Royal  College  for 
Women.  This  school  is  a  residential  college,  and 
is  only  one  of  many  gifts  from  the  same  donor. 
Sir  William  Macdonald  erected,  equipped,  and 
endowed  the  Macdonald  Chemistry  and  Mining 
Building,  the  Macdonald  PhysicE  Building,  and 
the  Macdonald  Engineering  Building.  He  also 
gave  $200,000  endowment  to  the  Law  School 
Peter  Redpath  gave  the  University  Library  and 
the  Peter  Redpath  Museum. 

The  degrees  conferred  by  the  University  are 
BA..  M.A.,  B.Sc.  M.Sc,  D.Sc.  and  D.  LitL,  in 
the  Faculty  of  Arts,  and  to  both  men  and 
women;  B.C.L.  and  D.C.L.  in  the  Faculty  of 
Law;  B.  Arch.,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc..  and  D.Sc,  in  the 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science,  and  M.D.,  and  CM. 
in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine..  There  are  four 
affiliated  theological  colleges  which  adjoin  the 
university  grounds.  The  supreme  authority  rests 
with  the  Crown  and  is  exercised  by  the  Gover- 
nor-genera] of  Canada.  The  Governors,  fifteen 
in  number,  are  the  members  of  the  'Royal  Insti- 
tution for  the  Advancement  of  Learning*  above 
mentioned.  The  president  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors is  ex-officio  the  chancellor.  The  vice- 
chancellor  is  the  principal,  who  ia  the  head  of 
the  academic  dejiartment  and  chief  administra- 
tive officer.  He  is  ex-officio  the  vice-chancellor. 
The  Fellows  number  43,  and  are  chosen  from 
all  the    faculties,  affiliated  colleges  and  other 


bodies,  vriHx  due  regard  to  the  r^resentatioa 
of  each.  There  are  connected  with  the  jjniver- 
sity  about  1,300  students  and  300  professors  and 
lecturers,  besides  a  large  number  of  demon- 
strators. The  library  contains  about  iio.txx) 
volumes.  The  grounds  and  buildings  are  valtied 
at  more  than  $zjooo,aoo.  The  university  is  in- 
creasing its  fine  plant  and  equipment  as  fast 
as  its  finances  will  permit. 

J.  A.  Nicholson. 
Regittrar  of  tht  University. 

MacGilUcuddy  (ma-gll-i-kijd1]  Reeks.  Ire- 
land, a  picturesque  mountain  range,  in  County 
Kerry,  extending  for  I3l4  miles  from  the  lakes 
of  Ki Harney  on  the  east  to  Lough  Carra  on  the 
west,  and  covering  an  area  of  28  square  miles. 
It  is  the  loftiest  mountain  range  in  Ireland, 
several  peaks  rising  above  3,500  feet. 

McGillivray,  ma-gilT-vra.  Alezacder,  chief 
of  the  Creek  Indians:  b.  in  Alabama  about  1740; 
d.  Pensacola,  Fla.,  17  Feb.  1793-  His  father  was 
a  Scotsman  of  good  family  and  his  mother  a 
half-breed.  He  received  a  good  education  at 
Charleston,  S.  C:  was  placed  in  a  mercancile 
establishment  in  Savannah ;  but  soon  returned 
to  the  Creek  country,  where  he  became  partner 
in  a  large  trading  house,  and  rose  to  a  high  posi- 
tion among  the  Indians.  After  the  death  of  his 
mother  he  became  chief  of  the  Creeks,  styling; 
himself  their  emperor.  During  the  Revolution 
the  McGillivrays,  father  and  son,  were  zealous 
adherents  of  the  royal  cause,  the  former  holding 
the  rank  of  a  colonel  in  the  British  service. 
After  the  war  Alexander  McGillivray,  in  behalf 
of  the  Creek  confederacy,  entered  into  an  alli- 
ance with  Spain,  of  which  government  he  was 
made  a  commissary,  with  the  rank  and  pay  of 
colonel.  In  17Q0  he  was  induced  by  Washinig- 
ton  to  visit  New  York,  where  he  eventually 
signed  a  treaty  yielding  certain  disputed  lands 
lying  on  the  Oconee.  He  was  rewarded  with  an 
appointment  as  agent  for  the  United  States, 
with  the  rank  and  pay  of  brigadier-general 

UcGilvary,    Evandcr    Bradley,    Atnerican 


cated  at  Bingham  Sdtool.  N.  C.,  and  Davidson 
College,  graduating  at  the  latter  in  1884-  He 
was  appointed  as  instructor  in  the  classics  at 
Bingham  School  in  1884.  and  in  1889-90  studied 
at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  From  1891 
to  1894  he  was  translator  for  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  in  Siam.  and  in  181)4 
began  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia,  where  he  later  became  :     '  " 


fessor  of  moral  philosophy  at  Cornell.  He  has 
translated  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Luke  and 
John,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  into  the  Lao 
dialect  of  Siamese. 

Mc  Glynn,  mp-gltn',  Edward,  American 
clergyman :  b.  New  York  27  Sept.  1837 1  d.  New- 
burg,  N.  ¥.,  7  Jan.  igoo.  He  was  educated  at 
the  College  of  the  Propaganda  in  Rome,  and 
from  1866  was  pastor  of  St.  Stephen's  Church 
in  New  York.  He  favored  the  education  of 
children  by  the  State  rather  than  in  parochial 
schools,  and  in  j886  warmly  supported  the  can- 
didacy of  Henry  George  for  the  mayoralty, 
thereby  bringing  upon  himself  the  censure  of 
the  Church.  He  was  summoned  to  Rone  to  ex- 
culpate himself,  but  refused  to  go,  pleading  his 
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Roya]  Victoria  College  for  Women. 

Library  Building. 
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ill-h«^tK  Peralatltig  in  his  refusal  te^  *raB  of  Ange1s>  (tooiV'A  Voic*  from  EnRlajid' 
excommunicated  in  1887.  He  was  one  of  tBe  {1902)  ;  and  "The  Oerical  CapiWlist*  (igoaV 
fijunders  of  the  Anti-Poverty  Society  and  was  McGrath',  Harold,  American  journalist 
its  president  In  1803,  after  a  heanng  before  ^d  novelist:  b.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  4  Sept  187I. 
the  Pope's  delegate,  Mgr.  Satolli,  the  ban  of  ex-  He  was  educated  in  Syracuse.  He  has  writ- 
communi ration  was  removed,  after  signing  a  ten:  *AnnS  and  the  Woman'  (1899) ;  'Thfe 
document  drawn  up  by  the  apostolic  delegate  to  Puppet  Crown'  (1901):  'The  Grey  Cloak' 
the  effect  that  his  economic  views  were  not  in  (1903);  •The  Princess  Elopes'  (1905);  'The 
conflict  with  the  Catholic  faith.  He  was  in  Carpet  from  Bagdad'  (ip")- 
eharee  of  St  Mary's  parish  in  Newburg  at  his  McGready,  ma-gra'dl.  Jamet,  American 
**th.  Presbyterian  clergymiin:  1:.  in  Pennsylvania 
McGorem,  ma-gSv'ftrn,  John,  American  about  17&;  d.  1817.  He  studied  for  the  minis- 
author:  h.  Troy,  N.  Y.,  18  Feb.  iBso.  He  was  try  m  the  school  of  John  McMillan,  of  Can- 
oonnected  for  16  years  with  the  Chicago  Tribunt,  nonsbnrg,  Pa.,  and  in  1778  was  heensed  to 
and  since  18S0  has  been  engaacd  in  literary  work  prrach.  After  some  years  of  work  in  North 
and  lecturing,  chiefly  on  great  writers  and  his-  .Carolina,  in  1796  he  removed  to  southwestern 
toxical  diaracters.  In  the  actiwi  of  S.  E.  Groaa.  Jte^tuctfy,  and  under  his  direction  began  the 
-author  of  the  play  'The  Merchant  Prince. of  great  revival  of  religion  which  culminated  10 
ComviHe,*  aninst  Edmood  Rostaad,  author  of  l&»  and  became  memorable  in  the  religious  hii- 
•Cjrano  de  Berfera&>  he  acted  as  literary  ex-  tory  of  the  country.  He  organized  and  con- 
pert  for  the  fanner,  furnishing  in  the  case  over  ducted  the  first  camp-meetjng,  and  employed  a» 
70b  exhttAs  contaming  innumerable  paralleb  preachers  unordained  young  men  without  ape- 
between  the  two  dramas.  The  United  States  pal  theological  training,  thereby  provoking  dis- 
Conrt  at  Chic^o  issued  a  decree  io  1903  ans-  wnsion  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Out  of  this 
taining  the  claim  of  Gross  to  priority  of  authoP-  oisagreement  arose  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
ship  and  forbidding  the  Cepresentation  of  <Cy-  pmrch  (see  Pbesbyteman  Cbukck),  organized 
rano  de  Bergerac'  in  this  country,  McGtfvem's  m  l8ro.  McGready,  however,  afterward  became 
nomerous  writings  include:  "The  Empire  of  reconciled  to  the  older  church  and  resumed  his 
Infonnadon'  (1880);  <A  Pastoral  Poem>  fellowship  in  it  Two  volumes  of  his  sermons 
(iSSa);  <The  Toiler's  Diadem'  (iS8^) ;  *Undcr  were  published  years  after  his  death,  the  first 


Sky'   (1890)  :  'King  Darwin,*  a  novel    at  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1831,  the  second  at  Nash- 
Kentucky'    ^1847);  Foote,  JSketches  of  North 


(i8<Mf;**AMrican  St'atMmcn>    (i8sfliT"'Firn.    vUle.  Tenn.,  in, I'Sij.    Consult:    Davidson, 

;  *Jol    "     '       '"        ""  "     "  "    " 


fohn  iio-  tory  "f  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  State  of 

_ v-,—,  . Kentucky'    ^1847) ;  Foote.  'Sketches  of  North 

_,     _       ,         ,  ,       „      .         .  .  t  Carolina,    Historical   and   Biographical'     (1850; 

MacGow'an,  John  E;,  American  journalt  ^d  series,  1855);  Smith,  'History  of  the  Cum- 

fet:b.  Mahoning  Cbu^ty^  Ohio,  30  Sept  1831;  d.  berland    Presbyterian    Church';    Edson,    'Early 

Chattanooga,  TeniL^  12  Apnl  1903.    He  was  ed-  presbyterianism  in  Indiana'  (1898). 


i,Qaiianuog8,    jeun^  in  /\(ini  ii/j^.     jje  was  cu- 

iicatcd  at  Hiram  College  and  practised  law  in 
Iowa  and  Ohio  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebel- 


Hachaerodua,    ma-ke'ro-diis,    a    genus    of 


a  unco  until  me  ouioreaK  01  ine  neoei-  .      T-^1.     i      -,  ■     ,u    W-  " — j      Z 

lion  m  1861,  when  he  enlisted  in  the  Federal  Ilii8e"tinct  cats,  fossil  in  the  Miocene  and  .ub^ 
army  and  served  through  the  war;  he  was  mus-  f.^l".'??^  forriutions,  ^nd  including  the  largest  of 
tcred  out  of  service  brevet  bri^adier-gineral.  ^"^  Nmr<md<i.  See  Sabbe-iootbed  Tighi. 
MacGowan's  career  as  a  jouitulist  began  in  McHcnry,  James,  American  politician:  h. 
1872  and  he  was  prominently  connected  with  Ik's  BaUytnena,  Ireland,  i753I  d.  1816.  He  had 
leading  newspapers  of  Tennessee,  He  was  a  Studied  at  Dublin,  when,  about  1771,  he  came 
forceful  writer  and  exerted  a  wide  influence  to  this  country,  and  in  Philadelphia  soon  entered 
throughout  the  South. ,  From  1878  until  his  S»2  tne  study  of  medicine  under  Dr,  Benjamin 
death  he  was  «iitor-in^ief  of  the  Chattanooga  Ktish  (av.).  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
Titnea.  ^'O"  he  became  surgeon  of  the  5fh  Pennsylvania 
__  __  j_  ,,,,  __  .  ,  battalion;  in  November  1776  was  taken  prisoner 
Mac&rfy.  ma-gri'dl,  Thorny  American  «  Fort  Washington;  was  parbled  in  the  follow- 
Roman  Cithdic  dergyman:  b.  Lejiington,  K)-..  }i,g  January,  and  in  March  1778  exchanged.  In 
t'  ^^^^^^  ?^j™""  educated  at  Saint  W^y  of  that  year  he  was  made  assistant  pn'vate 
Josephs  College,  Bardatown,  Ky„  and  after  the-  secretary  to  Washington,  and  held  that  position 
ol<wcaI  rtudies  at  Kankakee,  111.,  was  ordained  until  Octqber  1780,  when  as  major  he  was  ap- 
to  die  priesthood  Apnl  1887.  He  served  at_the  pointed  to  a  place  on  the  staff  of  Lafayette. 
caa«HiTal  m  Galveston,  Texas,  _for  a  Short  time,  felected  ih  1781  to  the  Maryland  Senate,  he  con- 
end  was  then  TKtov  at  Houston,  Texas  tjnued  a  member  of  that  body  until  1786,  being 
(iffi*^>;  at  Dallas,  TeM«;  at  Lexington  and  also  during  the  second  half  of  that  period  a  dele- 
CiTithiana,Ky.  land  at  Saint  Anthony's  Church,  gate  to  the  Confederation  Congress.  In  1787  he 
BeHemo,  Ky.  (1895-iWW).  Besides  attending  was  made  a  member  of  the  Constittrtionaf  Can- 
to his  clerical  duUes,  he  wrote  and  lectured  fre-  vention ;  )n  1^  was  elected  to  the  General  As- 
quently  on  economic  and  social  subjects,  and  his  semhly  of  Maryland,  and  sat  in  the  Senate  of 
views  -were  so  radical  that  he  was  severely  criti-  that  State,  1791-6,  when  he  was  appotnled  by 
cised,  and  was  requested  by  the  ecclesiastical  Washington  secretary  of  war,  retaining  that  po- 
authonties  to  retract  his  writings,  but  refnsed  to  sition  in  the  Cabinet  under  John  Adams'  admin- 
do  so,  and  resigned  from  his  position  in  Decern-  istration  until  rSoo.  As  an  ardent  Federalist  he 
her  1902,  diough  noj  withdrawing  from  the  used  his  infinence  m  favor  of  a  strong  national 
ftnesthood.  His  wntings  are  avowedly  socialis-  defense,  and  was  a  ieilous  partisan  ol  Aleican- 
tic,  and  several  of  them  are  approved  and  sold  by  der  Hamilton,  'After  resigning  from  Adams' 
the  Soaahst  party;  they  include  'The  Mistakes  Cabinet  he  spent  the  feat  of  his  life  in  Mary- 
of  Ingersoll*  <i898) ;  'The  Two  Kingdoms'  land  Fort' McHenry  (q.v.)  was  named  after 
ii«P9);  'Beyond  lheBlackOcean'(TgOi)T*Cftr  him 
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HcHENRY  _  HACHIAVSLLI 

McHcniy,    mSk-hSn'rl,    James,    American  oire-builders  o£  the  put    It  is  equaUr  certaio, 

^ysician  and  author :  b.  Lme,  Ireland,  30  Dec  Tnpm  a  study  of  his  works,  that  he  had  not  mas- 

1785;  d.  there  21  July  1845.    He  was  educated  tered  Greek.    Like  Ariosto,  Machiavelli  was  in- 

in  Dtiblin  and  Glasgow  and  in  1817  emigrated  to  debted  for  his  superb  literary  technique  solely 

the  United  States  and  finally  settled  in  Philadtj-  to  the  study  of  the  literature  of  his  own  nati(». 

phia,  where  he  practised  medicine  and  was  en-  With  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici  from  Flor- 

gaged  in  mercantile  business.    In  1842  be  was  ence,  Machiavelli,  at  30,  emerged  from  obscurity 

appointed  United  States  consul  ai  Londonderi^  to  play  a  most  important  role  in  the  Florentine 

and  held  that  post  until  his  death.    Among  his  politics  of  the  succeeding  decade  and  a  half.    In 

works  are:    *The  Usurper:  an  Historical  Trag-  14Q8  he  was  elected  secretary  to  the  Tea  of  War 

edy'     (played    in    Philadelphia    iSao)  ;    'O'Hal-  and  Peace,  and  from  1498  to  1512  was  a  zealous, 

loran,    or    the    Insurgent'    (1824);    'The    Ba-  patriotic,  and  indefatigable  servant  of  the  rc- 

trothed  of  Wyoming'  {2d  ed,  1830) ;  etc.  public    His  energy  was   untiring,   his  activity 

u.u_._    D_i      c      T7        HT  TT  ceaseless    and    many-sided.     He   conducted    the 

UcHeatj,  Fort.    See  Fort  McHenby.  voluminous  diplomatic  correspondence  devolving 

Machete,    ma-ch5't3,    a    short    sword-like  npon  his  bureau,  drew  up  memorials  and  jdans 

tool,  half  knife,  half  cleaver,  used  in  Cuba  and  in  affairs  of  state  for  the  use  and  gpiidance  of 

other  countries  of  tropical  America  for  cutting  die  Ten,  undeitook  the  reorgamzation  of  dK 

cane   and   as   a   weapon   in   war.     It    was    first  Florentine  troops,  and  went  himsdf  on  a  con- 

hrought  into  prominence  during  the  Cuban  re*-  slant  succession  of  en*assies,  rjinging  in  impor- 

olution.  tance   from  those  to  petty   Italian   states  up  to 

Hichi..,  mSL-chr.s.  M.im,  town,  connly-  S"l!!"lL"°°;' °"'n°^ ''?i,°."^^S 

,M  of  Wihligton&ontj.;   on  the  MachiS.  ?:,?M,'»;l"■?!;™i^^W  1^  ."S^S; 

River,  and  on  ife  Wa.hingtin  County  railroad;  S?S.f't*',l!!l7Sf?fcS,  JSll^'^.U^.^ 

■bout  120  mile,  eait  i,  iortli  of  AojnsU.    It  ?''"'"«  ili""X'    "  ^t^'.T.«~w 

s,irA  »"£  to°s.^t  SuisiA^z  »raSS»°it'r,i,i.'^reS3frga 

thS  were  forced  by  the  French  to  abandon  the  1°,^,°''?^""''  , ',?•""?   "?;  *"JS,^ 

,o.f 'it'w.s'"he  SeJ  bTth  °1S  a' froS  ■'  «"'  i?"".  "  i>  '"  «"  """  S,'  <^  »'"f- 

Angnit  to  .  NoveSer  ,m  and  other  attacla  ?■'  "P°"SlJ'°»"°?;'  Z  '^^J°Tr^^ 

were  n«,de  later.    The  orijinal  lown.hip  of  Ma-  £?Sf    IS?"  ™J  ^  !S,  ^^,^.£^3 

chia.  was  divided  into  Eit  MachUs,  llachia.-  °°'«'"-    J™"  ""»<■«'  •''«  h»  eonceptmn  of 

pott,  Mar.hfidl  and  Whilneyville.  P°''«'  should  have  orni  ted  to  ttke  aecounlol 

er5-S',iS"'SESSSfiS  fef.r^tff;g^^^^ 

SJfbnJ5S,|TSLSJSrt£\S.JSS  v^^^S^SSS^'HI&i 

r.™  ?S'Yti.o,-  1  VS'n.r-^Si™'-.':  ;;"£nS4'rpep'onf  politiea,  a«iv,t,  w. 

rial  of  the  teitennial  Siversary  of  the  Set-  fc?  Jjirt".™  '„  ■  °',;",*'„"''S  "°?1?,''"^ 

tiiHnivtt  ^(  Uo^kio.  >  letters  from  his  pen     and  two  works  of  literary 

tlement  of  Machias.'  ^^_    ^^^^  ^^/^.^  <Decennale':  historic  nar- 

Haduavem,    Niccolo,    ne-k5-1S'    ma-ke-i-  ratives,  cast  into  poetic  form,  of  Italian  events. 

ySl'le   or  mak-i-a-vel'li,   Italian  historian  and  The   first  treats  of  the  decade  beginning   1494; 

statesman,  possibly  the  greatest  prose  writer  of  and  the  second,  an  unfinished  fragment,  of  the 

the    Italian    Renaissance:    b.    Florence    3    May,  decade    beginning    1504.     They    are    written    ID 

1469;  d.  there  32  tune  1527.    Of  Niccolos  early  easy  ierzike;  and  are  noteworthy  as  expressing 

life  and  education  we  know  nothing,     No  trace  the  sentiment  for  a  united  Italy, 

of  him  remains  previous  to  his  26th  year.     But  When'  in  1512  flie   Medici  retui^d  to  Flor- 

of  his  times  and  die  scenes  amid  which  he  grew  enoe  in  the  trsjli  of  her  invader,  Machiavelli  was 

know  much.    It  was  the  calm  but  demor-  disniisscd  from  bib  ofike  and  banisbcd  for  a  yeat 

^  era  of  Lorenzo  the  MapiificenL     Maclii-  from   ttle  confines   of   the  city.     Later,   on  sns- 

avelli  was  a  true  child  of  his  tune.  He  too  was  picion  of  being  concented  in  a  pint  ^^Inst  4* 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Renais-  Medici,  he  was  thrown  into  prison  and  tortured. 
aance;  and  looked  back,  fascinated,  on  the  ideals  He  was  afterward  iiKluded  m  a  general  psrdoa 
of  that  ancient  world  that  was  being  revivified  granted  by  Leo  X.  But  MachiaYelli  did  not  re- 
for  the  men  of  his  day.  But  philosophy,  letters,  turn  to  public  life  until  1535:  «nd  this  interval 
*nd  art  were  not  the  only  heritage  that  the  by-  o£  enforced  leisure  from  affairs  of  state  was 
gone  age  had  banded  down;  politics  —  the  build-  the  period  of  his  literary  activity.  A  number  of 
ing  of  states  and  of  empire — fhia  also  had  en-  coqiodiea,  minor  poems,  and  short  prose  00m- 
gaged  the  minds  of  the  men  of  that  age,  and  it  positions  did  not  rise  above  mediocrity.  Bat  in 
was  this  aspect  of  their  activity  that  fired  the  one  dramatic  effort  he  rose  to  the  ststure  of 
imagination  of  the  young  Florentine.  From  his  penius.  His  'Mandragoia'  achieved  a  flatter- 
writings  we  know  he  was  widely  read  in  the  mg  success,  both  at  Rome  and  in  Florence.  It 
Latin  and  lUlian  classics.  But  Virgil  and  Hor-  has  been  pronounced  the  finest  comedy  of  the 
ace  appealed  to  him  less  than  Livy,  and  Dante  Italian  stage,  and  Macaulay  rated  it  as  inferior 
the  poet  was  less  to  him  than  Dante  the  poli-  only  to  the  greatest  of  MoliSre's.  In  its  form, 
tician;  for  he  read  his  classics,  not  as  others,  to  its  spontaneity,  vivacity,  and  wit.  It  is  not  sur- 
drink  in  their  music  or  be  led  captive  by  their  passed  by  Shakespeare;  hut  it  is  a  biting  satire 
beauty;  but  to  derive  lessons  in  statecraft  and  on  religion  and  morality,  with  not  ev*B  a  bint  of 
ycnctrate  into  the  secrets  of  the  successful  em-  a  moral  to  redeem  iL 
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HACHINE  COMPOSITION—  HACHINESY  HFO.  INDUSTRY 

Hii   lesser  prose   works    are  Ihe    'Life   of  example  worthy  of  imitation;  and  he  has  shared 

Castrnccio  Castracani,'   and  the   'Art  of  War,'  in  the  execration  that  posterity  has  heaped  upon 

a  treatise  anticipating  much  of  our  modem  tac-  Borgia.    The    strangest    moral     contradictions 

tics.     A   more   ambitious   undertaking,   and   his  abound  throughout  'The  Prince,'  as  they  do  in 

largest  work,  is  the  'History  of  Florence.'     At  all  Machiavelli's  writings.     He  is  saint  or  devil 

the  suggestion  of  the  Cardmal  de'  Medici,  the  according  as  you  select  your  extracts  from  his 

directors  of  the  studio  of  Florence  commissioned  writings. 

Machiavelli  to  employ  himself  in  writing  a  his-  Shakespeare,  reflecting  English  thought,  uses 

toiy   of   Florence,    'from   whatever   period    he  his  name  as  the  superlative  for  craft  and  mur- 

might  think  fit  to  select,  and  either  in  the  Latin  derous   treachery.     But   later  ^ears   have   raised 

or  the   Tuscan  tongue,  according  to  his  taste."  up   defenders  for  him,  and  his  rehabilitation  is 

He  was  to  receive  one  hundred  florins  a  year  for  still   going   on.    He   has   been   lauded    as    'the 

>  enable  him  to  pursue  the  work,  noblest  and  purest  of  patriots' ;  and  more  ardent 

__ native  tongue;  and  revised  and  po!-  admirers  could  'even  praise  his  generosity,  no- 

ished  his  work  until  it  became  a  model  of  style,  hility,  and  exquisite  delicacy  of  mind,  and  go  so 

and  in  its  best  passages  justifies  his  claim  to  the  far  as  to  declare  him  an  incomparable  model  of 

title  of  the  b^t  and  most  finished  of  Italian  public  and  private  virtue." 

prose  writers.  His  rehabilitation  proceeds  from  two  causes. 

But  though  Machiavelli  had  the  historical  Later  research  has  shown  that  perhaps  he  only 
Styles  be  lacked  historical  perspective;  he  ar-  reflected  his  time;  and  his  worlu  breathe  a  pas- 
ranged  his  matter  not  according  to  objective  sionate  longing  for  that  Italian  unity  which  in 
value,  but  placed  in  the  boldest  relief  those  our  day  has  been  realized.  He  may  he  worthy 
events  that  best  lent  support  to  his  own  theories  canonization  as  a  national  saint;  but  those  who 
of  politics  and  statecraft  He  makes  his  facts  to  are  more  interested  in  the  integrity  of  moral 
be  as  he  wishes  them,  rather  than  as  he  knows  standards  than  in  Italian  unity  will  doubtless 
them  to  be.  To  Machiavelli  history  was  largely  continue  to  refuse  beatification  to  one  who  in- 
to be  written  as  a  Tendensroman, — manufac-  deed  knew  the  Roman  virlus,  but  was  insensible 
tured  to  point  a  preconceived  moral.  Though  to  the  nature  of  virtue  as  understood  by  the  fol- 
Machiavelli  wrote  history,  poetry,  and  comedy,  it  lowers  of  Christ.  And  no  amount  of  research 
is  not  by  these  he  is  remembered.  The  works  into  the  history  of  his  age  can  make  his  princi- 
that  have  made  his  name  a  synonym,  and  given  pies  less  vicious  in  themselves.  A  better  under- 
it  a  place  in  every  tongue,  were  written  almost  standing  of  his  day  can  only  lessen  the  boldness 
in  the  first  year  of  his  retirement  from  political  of  the  relief  in  which  he  has  heretofore  stood 
life:  'The  Prince'  and  the  'Discourses  on  the  out  in  history.  He  was  probably  no  worse  than 
First  Ten  Books  of  Titus  Livius.'  Each  is  a  many  of  his  fellows.  He  only  gave  a  scientific 
treatise  on  statecraft;  together  they  form  a  com-  formulation  to  their  practices.  He  dared  openly 
plete  and  unified  treatise,  and  represent  an  at-  to  avow  and  justify  the  principles  that  their  at- 
tempt to  formulate  inductively  a  science  of  poli-  tions  implied.  They  paid  to  virtue  the  court  of 
tics.  The  'Discourses'  study  republican  institu-  hypocrisy,  and  like  the  Phariseee  of  the  earlier 
tions,  'The  Prince'  monarchical  ones.  The  first  time,  preached  righteousness  and  did  evil;  but 
is  the  more  elementary  and  would  come  first  in  Machiavelli  was  more  daring,  and  when  he 
logical  arrangement.  But  in  the  writing  of  them  served  the  devil,  disdained  to  go  about  his  busi- 
Machiavelli  had  in  view  more  than  the  founda-  ness  in  the  livery  of  heaven.  Among  the  edi- 
tion of  a  science  of  politics.  He  was  anxious  to  tions  of  the  collective  works  of  Machiavelli  may 
win  the  fa»or  of  the  Medici;  and  as  these  were  be  mentioned  those  of  Milan,  1810-11 ;  Florenc^ 
not  so  much  interested  in  how  republics  are  best  1813;.  Milan,  1821-2;  Florence,  1826,  184^1  and 
built  up,  he  completed  'The  Pnnce'  first,  and  Florence  (6  vols.,  1873-?) ;  Boston  English 
sent  it  forth  dedicated  "to  the  magnificent  Lo-  translation  (i8gi).  Consult  Villari,  'Niccolo 
reiuo,  son  of  Piero  de'  Medici.'  In  the  'Dis-  Machiavelli  e  i  suoi  tempi,  {1877-82),  English 
courses,'  the  author  essays  'a  new  science  of  translation  (1892)  ;  Tommasini,  'La  vita  e  |;li 
statesmanship,  based  on  the  experience  of  human  scritti  di  Niccolo  Machiavelli  (1882)  ;  Mourria- 
events  and  history.'     In  that  day  of  worship  of  son,  'Machiavel'   (1883). 

the  ancient  world,  Machiavelli  endeavors  to  draw  Machine     Compoaition.      See     CoMPOMNC 

men  to  a  study  of  its  politics  as  well  as  its  art  Machines.                               • 

kl^ii".^^™;?,'^  ™  lS',V'!!f,™i'^-p i,„  Ma'='^«  Engraving,  a  mechanical  process 

■    J'^Y    T       }^               ITl    I         ^     ,  for  engraving  on  wool  metal  or  stone.     Since 

M  '.5f-  **'""*"8  of  Rome,  we  find  the  keynote  of  gg^  numerous  machines  have  been  invented  to 

Maciuavellis   systetn   of   political    science    His  produce  regular  tints,  geometrical  and  other  de- 

.Z-ATJ   *t.,y^'"L°V  H  V*"--    '"mT  si^s  Tnd   patterns,   'far   more    rapidly   than   by 

tTfi^^'r^n7.^Th\^lTt^}y^i^rj'  hand   work.'^  The  most   complex  engraving  is 

are  therefore  to  be  selected^,  and  to  be  judged,  executed  wholly  by  machinery.    Engraving 

^,«^;«' L^' n/J^^'/^'^'"""""'  ^?  '*"  ^"'^  by  mechanical  tneans  is  now  gene4lly  employed 

ness  tn  hand.     Ordmaty  means  are  of  course  to  -^   ^      making   of   bank-notes,   diplomas,    stock 

»..i,"™H=^'  ''"'  "f"°'dinary  must  be  used  „„ificates    and    other    papers    and    documents, 

wnen  neetied                               -,„,;„  „f  ^  ,,,,_  where  special   designs   are   required.     Elaborate 

In     The  Prince,    a  short  treatise  of  26  chap-  ring  ^stems  have  been  introduced  whereby 

ters.   and   making   little   more   than   a   hundred  ^rcuHing  tools   execute   a   certain   number  of 

rnr^pffi^SS''^Thrprrp%rrhS  Ume'ncfl  motions  and  thus  produce  elaborate 

new  political   science.     It  is  the  best  known  of  geometrical  patterns 

alt  his  works.    It  is  the  one  always  connected  Machine  Gun.  See  Ordnancx. 

with  his  name,  and  which  has  made  his  name  Machinery-Manufacturing     lodustry       in 

&moiia.    For  the  model  of  his  prince,  Machia-  America.     Owing  to  the  restrictive  measures  of 

TcUi  took  Cesare  Borgiai,  and  cites  him  as  an  Great  Britain  this  industry  got  a  late  start  in 
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America ;  but  once  a  beginning  had  been  made, 
the  very  laws  by  whidi  the  mother  country 
sought  to  make  us  dependent  on  her  proved 
more  effective  in  the  development  of  our  ma- 
chinery-manufacturing industry  than  the  most 
rigid  system  of  protective  tariff  would  have  been. 
Great  Britain  wished  to  confine  manufactures 
to  her  shores  and  compel  the  American  colonists 
to  buy  their  manufactured  articles  from  English 
factories.  At  first  the  colonists  were  not  allowed 
either  to  manufacture  or  to  import  machinery. 
In  the  j-car  1774  a  Statute  was  enacted  by  Parlia- 
ment msti'tuting  the  restrictive  system  as  to 
textile  machinery.  This  statute  was  made  more 
stringent  in  1781,  and  it  was  not  actually  re- 
pealed till  1845.  This  act  prohibited  the  ex- 
portation of  "any  machine,  engine,  tool,  press, 
paper,  utensil,  or  implement  whatever,  which 
now  is,  or  may  at  any  time  be,  used  in  or  proper 
for  the  preparing,  working,  pressing,  finishing, 
or  completing  of  the  linen,  cotton,  wool,  or  silk 
manufactures  of  this  kingdom,  or  any  other 
goods  wherein  wool,  silk,  or  cotton  is  used,  or 
any  part  of  such  machine,  etc,  or  any  model  or 
plan  of  any  such  machine,"  under  penalty  of 
forfeiture  of  the  tools  or  machine,  the  payment 
of  a  fine  of  £200,  and  imprisonment  for  one  year. 
Further,  foreigners  were  prohibited,  under  a 
penally  of  £500  and  imprisonment  for  twelve 
months,  "from  seducing  artificers,  and  others 
employed  in  the  manufactories,  to  depart  out  of 
this  kingdom;  and  if  any  artificer  has  promised 
or  contracted  to  go  into  foreign  parts  to  practise 
or  teach  his  trade,  such  artificer  may  be  obliged 
to  give  security,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
that  he  shall  not  go  beyond  the  seas,  and  may  be 
committed  to  prison  until  he  give  such  security.' 
These  laws  were  rigidly  enforced;  and  it  was 
seldom  that  they  were  evaded.  It  was  impos- 
sible even  to  smuggle  a  textile  machine  into  this 
country ;  and  the  models  that  were  surrepti- 
tiously imported  were  imperfect  Tench  Coxe, 
the  coadjutor  of  Alexander  Hamilton  in  the 
Treasury  Department,  made  arrangements  to 
have  models  of  Arkwright's  patents  sent  to  him ; 
but  before  they  could  be  shipped  they  were  de- 
tected and  forfeited..  In  1786  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts  appointed  a  joint  committee  to 
investigate  textile  machinery ;  and  this  led  later 
to  the  employment  of  Samuel  Slater  and  to  the 
real  beginning  of  machinery- manufacture  in  this 
country.  Slater  landed  at  New  York  17  Nov. 
1789;  and  in  th«  following  January  he  made 
arrangements  with  Messrs.  Brown  &  Almy,  of 
Providence,  H.  T.,  to  construct  for  them  textile 
machinery  on  the  English  plan.  He  made  most 
of  the  machinery  with  his  own  hands  and  set  it 
up  at  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  This  was  the  first  tex- 
tile mill  in  this  country  to  use  the  Arkwright 
system.  It  was  opened  20  Dec.  179O.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  Slater  brought  with  him 
from  England  no  implements  to  work  with,  and 
no  plans  or  models.  He  had  to  carry  every- 
thing in  his  head.  Alexander  Hamilton  called 
him  *the  father  of  American  manufactures"; 
but,  in  the  first  place,  he  was  the  father  of 
American  machinery.  Up  to  the  *ime  of  his 
coming  there  were  no  machines  in  this  country, 
with  the  exception  of  the  rude  sawmill,  grist- 
mill, and  fulling-mill :  some  rolling  and  slitting 
mills,  foot-lathes,  and  a  few  rough  carding  and 
spinning  appliances.  The  first  carding-machiae 
worked  in  the  United  States  was  constructed  at 


Newburyport,  Mass.,  in  1793,  by  John  Mid  Ar- 
thur ScoAeld,  Until  then  the  household  toonu 
were  the  only  domestic  source  of  supply  of 
woolen  cloth. 

At  this  time  the  manufacture  of  metal  work- 
ing machinery  was  in  its  infancy.  The  lathe 
was  known  only  in  its  simplest  form,  1,  e.,  two 
dead  centres  supporting  the  work  as  it  was 
rotated  backward  and  forward  by  a  band  around 
it,  one  end  attached' to  a  spring-pole  above  it, 
the  other  end  to  the  foot  of  the  operator,  who 
held  the  tvirning-tool  in  his  hand.  Even  after 
the  lathe  had  been  provided  with  a  revolving 
spindle  and  centre  to  support  and  rotate  the 
work,  the  tools  used  for  turning  both  wood  and 
iron  were  still  manipulated  by  hand.  The  in- 
creasing demand  for  accurately-cut  cylindrical 
iron  pieces,  which  could  not  be  made  by  band 
led  to  the  general  use  of  the  slide-rest.  For- 
merly used  only  by  the  optician  and  tht  maker 
of  mathematical  instruments,  it  now  became  a 
necessary  adjunct  of  the  lathe.  This  gare  the 
lathe  practically  unlimited  capacity  to  turn  out 
exact  cylindrical  work;  but,  in  order  for  the 
slide-rest  to  do  its  work,  it  had  to  he  manipu- 
lated by  the  workman.  The  next  step  was  natu- 
rally the  introduction  of  the  slide- la  the,  by 
which  the  rotation  of  the  work  and  the  advance 
of  the  cutting  tool  are  accomplished  automati- 
cally. Owing  to  the  lack  of  suitable  tools  to 
make  the  long  flat  surfaces  required  in  such  a 
machine,  the  shde-lathe  had  a  curious  develop- 
mezit.  The  hammer,  file,  coid-chisei,  and 
straight  edge  were  the  only  tools  at  hand.  The 
planing- machine  was  the  next  development  of 
the  slide-rest.  It  worked  an  era  in  the  life  of 
the  machinist  as  great  as  that  of  the  slide-rest 
itself.  It  is  doubtful  when  the  first  planning- 
machine  was  made  in  the  United  States ;  but  we 
know  that  there  were  only  four  such  machines 
in  this  country  in  1S38.  With  this  machine  the 
rough  and  uneven  surfaces  of  castings  could  be 
smoothed  and  reduced  to  true  planes.  Till  now 
the  drill  had  been  limited  to  a  revolving  vertical 
spindle.  The  boring-mill  or  vertical  lathe  was 
now  possible  and  took  its  place  in  the  machine- 
shop  for  the  execution  of  a  large  class  of  turned 
work  that  did  not  require  to  be  supported  on 
centres,  such  as  wheels  to  be  keyed  upon  their 
shafts.  In  fact,  the  first  development  of  the 
planing-machine  was  the  key-seating  machine. 
It  was  soon  recognized  that  such  a  machine 
could  be  turned  to  other  work,  and  further 
changes  were  made,  accordingly.  It  was  pro- 
vided with  compound  slide-rests,  with  a  revol- 
uble  table  mounted  thereon  and  in  this  form 
it  took  its  place  as  a  standard  tool  in  the  machine- 
shop  under  the  name  of  the  slotting-niachliie. 
This  planer,  with  its  vertically  movable  tool,  was 
the  progenitor  of  a  machine  with  similar  attach- 
ments, but  with  its  tool  moving  horizontally, 
upon  which  work  could  he  conveniently  sliapcd 
in  a  great  variety  of  forms ;  and  the  shaping- 
machine,  as  it  was  called,  soon  became  one  of 
the  standard  tools  of  the  machine-shop.  Mean- 
while, the  old  vertical  spindle  drill,  with  its 
compound  tables,  movable  vertically  and  adjust- 
able horizontally,  in  two  directions  at  right 
angles  with  each  other,  bad  been  supplemented 
by  the  horizontal  drill,  with  similar  tablet,  but 
with  its  drill-spindle  parallel  to  the  tables;  and 
the  further  requirements  in  this  direction  had 
been  supplied  by  the  radial  drill,  in  which  tht 
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vertical  drill-spindle  is  movable  about  a  vertical 
axis,  to  which  it  is  adjustable  rtidially. 

However,  there  were  other  factors  entering 
into  the  development  of  our  machinery  industry. 
There  were  other  requirements  beside  these 
machine-tools,  and  which  these  supplied  inade- 
quately. Screw-bolts  and  nuts  were  needed  for 
putting  the  machines  together.  Originally  iron 
screw-bolts  had  been  made  by  means  of  a  spit 
die  provided  with  spiral  threads,  by  rotating 
«ither  the  bolt  or  the  die  backwards  and  for- 
wards until  the  thread  was  partly  cut,  while  a 
taper-tap  was  screwed  into  the  nut  first  from 
one  side,  then  the  other,  until  the  bolt  was  found 
to  fit  into  the  nut.  These  bolts  were  not  inter- 
changeable. This  primitive  system  of  bolt- 
RUUiufacture  continued  until  1847,  when  the  solid 
die  with  sectional  threads  patented  by  Philttus 
W.  Gates,  was  generally  introduced.  This  die 
cut  the  thread  at  one  pass,-  then  the  rotation  was 
reversed  to  unscrew  It  from  the  bolt,  which 
marked  the  thread  and  was  liable  to  mutilate  the 
die.  No  compensation  for  wear  was  possible. 
Nothing  approaching  perfection  was  attained 
until  _i8s7,  when  William  Sellers  devised  a  bolt- 
macbine  in  which  dies  to  cut  the  thread  at  one 
pass,  and  adjustable  to  size,  could  be  opened  and 
closed  while  running  continuously  in  one  direc- 
tion. Since  then  ordinary  screw-bolts  have  been 
made  interchangeable.  In  a  few  years  this 
machine  of  Sellers'  was  introduced  into  England 
and  also  continental  Europe.  The  gear-cutter 
was  another  of  the  early  machine-shop  tools. 
This  was  simply  a  revolving  milllng-cutfer, 
mounted  upon  a  spindle  above  the  dividing-plate. 
The  wheel  to  be  cut  was'  forced  against  this. 
The  machine  was  adjusted  by  hand.  Such  work 
was  slow  and  very  expensive ;  and  up  to  1867 
the  teeth  of  nearly  all  wheels,  even  for  fine 
machines,  were  cast.  In  this  year  a  machine 
was  devised  by  William  Sellers  which  limited 
the  work  of  the  operative  to  adjusting  the  wheel 
to  be  cut  to  the  cutler.  The  machine  was  other- 
wise automatic;  and  it  was  now  possible  for  one 
workman  to  attend  to  several  machines,  thereby- 
greatly  diminishing  the  cost  of  such  work. 
From  that  time  ca.'St  wheels  have  been  no  longer 
allowable  in  first-class  machines.  Another 
typical  machine-fool  that  deserves  mention  ia 
the  milling- machine.  It  has  received  its  greatest 
development  in  this  country,  where  it  is  used 
particularly  in  fashioning  shapes  in  fire-arms. 

Such  machine-tools  constitute  the  more  im- 
portant part  of  •metal- working  machinery,*  as 
distinguished  from  the  genera!  group  of  "foun- 
dry and  machine-shop  products*  in  the  United 
States  census  for  igoo.  Indeed,  prior  to  that 
time  we  have  no  separate  statistics  for  this 
branch  of  industry.  At  that  time  there  were 
in  the  United  States  ,'i97  establishments,  repre- 
senting an  aggregate  capital  of  $54,293,812,  em- 
ploying 29,436  people,  and  turning  out  annually 
products  worth  $44,385,229.  While  there  is  no 
basis  for  a  comparison  with  former  years,  it  is 
known  that  this  industry  has  grown  steadily. 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  lead,  the  former  with 
68  establishments,  representing  a  capital  of 
$iM7t,.134,  employing  6,123  people,  and  turning 
out  products  worth  $10,012,739,  the  latter  with 
31  establishments,  representing  a  capital  of 
$11,179,822,  employing  4,150,  and  turning  out 
products  worth  $6,989,252.  Massachusetts,  New 
York.  Connecticut,  and  Illinois  can  each  show 


a  greater  number  of  establilhiuents  than  Penn- 
sylvania, but  -the  aggregate  capital  and  the  valtie 
of  the  products  of  each  of  these  States  are 
smaller  than  in  the  Keystone  State.  Some  of 
the  items  included  in  the  total  of  $44,385,229  are, 
lathes  of  ail  kinds.  $8,330,383 ;  boring  and  drill- 
ing machinery,  $2,779,983;  milling-machines, 
$2,171,966;  planers,  $1,808,955;  stamping,  flang- 
ing, and  forming  machines,  $1,180,960:  slotters 
and  shapers,  $1,136,350,  not  to  mention  ham- 
mers, forging,  riveting,  sawing,  threading,  and 
polishing  machines,  etc.,  etc.  This  industry  has 
become  highly  specialized  now,  and  only  the 
older  establishments  produce  a  number  of  differ- 
ent types  of  machines.  New  establishments 
usually  make  only  one  type  of  machine,  or  at 
most  one  class  embracing  tools  of  similar  type. 
Some  establishments  make  only  engine-lathes, 
others  only  planers,  others  nothing  but  milling- 
machines.  Cincinnati  is  the  largest  producer  of 
this  kind  of  machinery;  and,  since  the  industry 
is  comparatively  new  there,  the  specialization 
is  also  greatest.  Though  the  aggregate  products 
of  Philadelphia  are  less  than  those  of  Cincinnati, 
the  Quaker  city  shows  a  much  greater  range  in 
the  variety  of  machinery  produced.  Other  im- 
portant centres  are  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts, their  importance  being  in  the  order 
named.  The  effect  of  specialization  has  been 
to  make  machine-tools  more  efficient,  and,  it 
may  be  added,  more  varied.  If,  for  instance,  a 
new  vehicle  is  designed,  as  the  bicycle,  or  the 
motor-carriage,  and  strangely  fashioned  parts 
are  required,  a  machine  that  will  make  these 
parts  is  always  forthcoming. 

The  development  of  more  accurate  machinery, 
as  indicated  above,  led  to  the  system  of  inter- 
changeability.  In  the  manufacture  of  machinery 
this  is  an  economic  principle  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. Under  more  primitive  methods  indi- 
vidual parts  had  to  be  fitted  together  with  great 
difficulty  and  at  much  expense.  Now  all  these 
parts  are  made  by  machines  with  such  exactness 
that  they  are  thoroughly  interchangeable;  and 
there  is  no  longer  any  question  as  to  their  fitting. 
This  method  of  manufacture  has  increased  the 
output  of  the  individual  and  has  reduced  the  cost 
of  production  tremendously.  As  simple  as  the 
system  may  seem,  it  was  slow  in  attaining  its 
present  perfection.  Though  first  attempted  in 
Europe,  it  remained  for  the  United  States  to 
demonstrate  its  feasibility  and  actually  put  it 
into  successful  operation.  Following  the  lead 
of  this  country  Europe  afterward  adopted  the 
system.  For  the  economical  manufacture  of  any 
kind  of  machinery  in  which  many  parts  are  to  be 
interchangeable  certain  definite  conditions  must 
be  met;  and  success  economically  requires  that 
every  part  shall  be  finished  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  skilled  workman.  The  machine 
must  be  so  designed  that  it  will  not  only  work 
automatically  but  work  with  a  high  degree  of 
accuracy.  Reference  standards  must  be  pro- 
vided with  which  to  compare  the  several  parts 
in  order  to  determine  the  amount  of  variation 
permissible  between  the  standard  and  the  prod- 
uct; every  part  must  come  from  the  machine  in 
the  final  finished  form.  Such  are  some  of  the 
details  that  make  necessary  a  careful  study  of 
every  part  in  order  to  design  a  machine  that  will 
perform  each  operation  with  the  most  efficiency. 

The  principle  of  interchangeability  was  first 
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nude  use  oi  in  the  United  States  in  the  manu- 
facture of  lire-arma  in  our  government  arsenals 
under  the  direction  of  Eli  Whitney,  the  inventor 
of  the  cotton-gin.  The  growth  of  the  system 
was  slow,  being  confined  for  a  long  time  to  a 
few  of  the  principal  parts ;  but  even  in  this  un- 
developed condition  it  proved  successful  econom- 
ically. In  1833  Calhoun,  who  was  Secretary  of 
War  then,  remarked  to  Whitney  that  his  im- 
provements were  saving  the  government  $25,000 
a  year  at  the  two  public  armories.  By  means  of 
the  drop  forging- press,  with  dies  conforming  to 
the  shape  desired,  Whitney  was  able  to  cut 
from  red-hot  metal  all  the  smaller  parts  of  a 
gun  in  a  form  closely  approximating  the  finished 
article.  These  forged  parts  were  then  eubjected 
to  the  more  accurate  milling-machine,  which 
turned  out  the  parts  in  uniform  condition,  no 
matter  how  varied  their  shape  may  have  been 
when  they  came  from  the  forging-press.  It 
only  remained  for  the  drill  to  fashion  the  bear- 
ings for  the  working  parts  and  bore  the  holes 
to  secure  the  parts  together.  This  was  a  com- 
paratively simple  matter  when  once  the  order  of 
procedure  had  been  determined  and  the  guiding 
templets  provided.  The  wooden  slocks  of  the 
gun  were  also  made  by  machinery  and  with 
sufficient  accuracy  to  make  them  interchangeable. 
This  was  accomplished  by  means  of  a  turning- 
lathe  designed  by  Thomas  Blanchard  and  pat' 
eiited  by  him  in  1820.  After  the  stock  came 
from  the  lathe  the  groove  for  the  barrel  and 
the  cavity   for  the  lock   were  hollowed  out  by 


of  that  day  was  itself  crude,  and  these  roughly 
interchangeable  parts  served  their  purpose. 
Machine-tools  were  then  both  inaccurate  aud 
limited  in  variety,  so  that  they  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  turn  out  the  various  parts  with  mathe- 
matical accuracy.  Further,  at  that  time  there 
were  no  such  delicate  measuring  instruments  as 
we  have  to-day.  The  most  refined  measuring 
instrument  known  then  was  the  v»mier  caliper; 
and  the  smallest  deviation  from  the  standard 
that  could  be  detected  with  this  contrivance  was, 
at  best,  perhaps  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch. 
The  form  of  the  screw-thread  was  not  even  sus- 
ceptible of  determination  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy.  Since  then  has  come  great  develop- 
ments m  the  quality  of  machine-tools  and  in 
their  wonderful  adaptability  to  changing  needs. 
Measuring  instruments  have  now  been  so  highly 
developed  that  a  variation  of  the  twenty  thou- 
sandth part  of  an  inch  can  be  detected  imme- 
diately and  with  perfect  accuracy.  Such  deli- 
cate measuring  appliances  were  first  made  by 
the  Pratt  4  Whitney  Company,  from  designs 
of  Prof.  W.  A.  Rogers  and  Mr.  George  M,  Bond. 
Tlie  type  of  screw-threads  now  employed  make 
possible  a  degree  of  accuracy  that  was  un- 
dreamed of  in  the  early  days  of  this  industry. 

Foreign  countries  did  not  remain  indifferent 
to  the  success  of  the  United  States  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  principle  of  interchangeability 
of  parts.  Various  commissions  were  appointed 
to  investigate  the  system ;  and,  as  remarked 
above,  the  economic  success  of  the  United  States 
in  producing  interchangeable  parts  led  to  the 
adoption  of  this  method  in  Europe.  Other 
countries  had  experimented  with  the  plan;  but, 
as  in  the  case  of  many  other  things,  it  remained 
for  American  energy  and  inventive  genius  to  put 


busy  filling  foreign  orders,  especially  for  gun 
machinery.  Lai^e  orders  for  such  machinery 
were  received  from  the  German  goverxunent; 
and  it  was  even  stipulated  in  the  contract  that 
the  manufacturers  should  send  over  men  to  s«t 
up  the  machinery  and  instruct  native  workmen 
how  to  run  it.  Other  governments  b^an  to  look 
to  us  for  their  machinery;  and  thus  our  system 
for  the  manufacture  of  interchangeaUe  p^rts 
was  gradually  established  in  England  and  con- 
tinental Europe.  In  brief,  we  have  led  in  the 
manufacture  of  this  sort  of  machinery:  For 
more  than  half  a  century  this  country  has  been 
in  possession  of  a  system  of  manufacture  pecu- 
liarly its  own.  This  principle  of  interchange- 
ability,  first  apiplied  to  the  manufacture  of  the 
larger  class  of  nre-arms,  then  to  pistols,  has  now 
been  extended  to  practically  every  kind  of 
machine.  The  sewing-machine,  the  typewriter, 
the  bicycle,  the  watch,  and  the  various  kinds 
of  agricultural  machinery  Cq.v.)  may  be  men- 
tioned as  types  showing  the  economic  value  of 
the  principle  of  interchangeability.  In  all  these 
machines,  and  others,  we  lead  the  world.  It 
seems  that  all  our  lar^e  machinery  manufactu- 
rers are  represented  in  foreign  countries,  and 
certain  types  of  American  typewriters,  sewing- 
machines,  cash  registers,  mowing-machines, 
reapers,  etc.,  are  just  as  well  known  there  aa 
they  are  here.  American  textile  machinery  and 
shoe-making  machinery  play  an  equally  import- 
ant part.  In  the  manufacture  of  certain  kinds 
of  motor -carriages,  as  the  light  steam  runabout 
and  the  electric  carriage,  America  now  leads 
the  world.  In  general,  America  has  been  par- 
ticularly successful  in  manufacturing  transpor- 
tation machinery.  At  the  last  census  there  were 
in  the  United  States  twenty-eight  establishments 
whose  sole  or  chief  product  was  locomotives. 
In  igoo  more  than  3,000  locomotives  were  built 
in  this  country;  and  of  these  525  were  exported, 
as  against  161  in  1890.  What  was  said  of  the 
increasing  price  of  machine-tools  holds  good  for 
locomotives.  The  demand  is  for  larger  and 
more  powerful  machines;  and,  while  in  iSgo 
the  average  price  of  2,400  locomotives  built  in 
that  year  was  $8,igg,  in  1900  the  average  price 
had  increased  to  $9,777.  Pennsylvania  leads  in 
this  branch  of  machinery-  In  1900  the  eight  lo- 
comotive works  in  this  State  turned  out  44-fi 
per  cent,  of  the  total  product  American  ma- 
chinery of  all  kinds  is  distinguished  for  supe- 
riority in  construction  and  design;  and  for  this 
reason  the  exports  are  large  and  the  import* 
small,  despite  the  lower  price  of  foreign 
machinery. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  statistics  for  our  ma- 
chinery-manufacturing industry  as  a  whole, 
since,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  United  States 
Census  does  not  separate  it  from  foundry  and 
machine-shops  in  general.  While  foundries  pro- 
duce much  that  is  not  properjy  machinery,  the 
total  figures  given  by  the  United  States  Census 
for  1900  will  give  some  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  this  industry.  At  that  time  the  number  of 
machine-shop  establishments  in  the  United 
States  was  9,234.  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$665,058,245,  and  giving  employment  to  350,3^7 
people.  See  Hahdware  Industry  ;  AcHictJL- 
TVRAL  Machikery  AND  IMPLEMENTS;  and  arti- 
cles on  special  types  of  machinery. 
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XACHOL— HACKAY 

Mtehri',  or  HaUior  (Hebrew),  z  word  In  ton  Gwinnett  (q.v.),  who  was  btallj  wotmded. 

die  Old  Teataineiit,  usociated  with'  ■toph'  (tim-  In  1778  Mclntoih  was  selected  by  Waahington 

bnl),  and  almost  always  rendered  in  the  Eng-  to  lead  a  smalt  force  against  the  Western  Id- 

lish  version  by  "dances"  or  'dancing.*    It  is  not  dians,  whom  he  subdued.    In  the  siege  of  Savan- 

iinprobable  that  wachol  and    lofh    may  mean  nah,    ij^g,    he    bore    an   active    part.    When 

'pipe  and  tabor,'  as  these  two  instruments  xre  Charleston  surrendered  to  Sir  Rent?  Clinton  la 

often  associated  with  dancing.  May  1780  Mcintosh  was  taken  prisoner,  and  he 

McIlhemM!7,.mik-n-hin%Ch«-le.Mer™i.  never  rwumed  his  command.    He  ims  a  m^ 

African  lan/s^pe  painter:  b.  PhiladelphHTI  bcr  of  the  Contmental  Congress  m  1784.  and  *e 

April  1858;  d.  1904.    HaviTgstudiedllndefVfank  n"tye?r  as  .pmmiss.oner  to  the  Indians  be  fin- 

Bmcoe.    Ae    dominued    his    training    at    the  i^hed  his  public  services. 

Academy  of   Fine   Arts   in    Philadelpbia,   and         Haclntoah,  Uaria  Jane,  American  author: 

•000   b^;an  to  win   recognition  in   his  cnoacn  b.  Sunbury,   Ga.,  18031  d.  Uorristown,   N.  J., 

fiekL    Among  his  best   taiown  works   are    'A  aS   Feb.    1878.    In    1835   she   removed  to   New 

Gray  Suimner  Noon'  C1884),  and  'The  Passing  York;  and  having  suffered  pecuniary  reverses 

Storm*    (1887J.     In  1893  he  was  awarded  med-  resorted   to   her  pen  for  support,  publishing  in 

als  at  the   Columbian   Exposition  and  won  the  1841    'Blind    Alice,'    under    the   pseudonym    of 

first  Hallgarten  prize.  *Aunt  Kitty,*  by  which  she  continued  subse- 

Mcnrame,  Clurles  Pettit  American  Prot-  •I'"^«y  ^° '^,'«"°"''-  ^^  TS'  followed  bj.  'Con- 
estant  Episcopal  bishop:  b.  Burlington.  N.  J.,  qnest  and  Self-Conquest,>  -Praise and  Principle,' 
18  Jan.  iTPg;  d.  Florence,  Italy,  13  March  1873.  ^^  °}^"  tales  between  1841  and  1846,  each  de- 
He  was  graduated  at"  the  College  of  New  Jer-  *'K^'^. '"  '"?>'!"i*  some  mora  sentiment.  In 
sey  (now  Princeton  Universityl,  in  1816;  en-  '846  she  published  a  work  entitled  <T*o  Livm, 
tered  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  or  to  Seem  and  to  Be,>  and  m  1847  her  stones 
the  same  year,  and  was  ordained  deacon  in  ?:'."^,?°  '"^I"* '"  »  ^'"Sle  volume  as  'Aunt  Krt- 
1820  and  priest  in  1821.  His  first  pastoral  ^^  J^l";'  Other  works  are:  "Charms  and 
charge  was  at  Georgetown,  D.  C,  which  he  left  Counter-Channs'  (1848);  'Donaldson  Manor* 
in  1825  to  become  professor  of  ethics  at  the  P%?>:  j Woman  in  America'  ( "8So)  ;  'The 
United  States  Military  Academy,  West  Point.  )f^  ^"^_,  *f  ^"'^  ,t«?S3);  'V">1«.  or  the 
He  became  rector  o*  St.  Ann's  Church,  Brook-  y°'^.  "l^  the  Crown  (i^) ;  'MeU  Gray' 
lyo,  in  iBsot  and  in  1831  undertook  the  duties  ^1858)  ;  'Two  Pictures'  (1863). 
of  the  professorship  of  the  evidences  of  religion  Mclver,  CharleB  Doncan,  American  edo- 
and  sacred  antiquities  in  the  University  of  the  cator:  b.  Moore  County,  N.  C..  37  Sept.  i860; 
City  of  New  York.  He  did  not  long  hold  the  d.  17  Sept  1906.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
chair,  however,  as  he  vns  the  next  year  elected  University  of  North  Carolina  in  i86t,  adopted 
bishop  of  Ohio,  to  succeeded  Bishop  Chase,  who  teaching  as  a  profession  and  after  organizing 
had  resigned  the  see.  The  question  of  the  the  public  schools  of  Winston  and  Raleigh,  be- 
legality  of  such  a  resignation  excited  consider-  came  one  of  the  faculty  of  Peace  Inslitnte,  Rat- 
able interest  in  the  General  Convention  of  that  eigh,  in  18S6.  He  was  Stale  Institute  conductor, 
year,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  diocese  both  1889^92,  and  held  important  educational  posts 
houses  agreed  in  approving  Dr.  Mcllvainc's  in  his  native  State,  as  chairman  of  the  commit- 
testimonials,  and  he  was  accordingly  conse-  tee  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly  in  i8gi  assisting 
crated  in  St  Paul's  Chapel,  New  York.  Upon  in  securing  the  establishment  of  the  North  Caro- 
his  removal  to  Ohio  he  was  elected  president  lina  Normal  and  Industrial  CotlcRe.  In  189a  he 
of  Kcnyon  College,  Gambier,  founded  by  Bishop  bfcame  the  first  president  of  this  institution,  the 
Chase,  and  held  the  position  until  1840,  acting  only  college  for  women  in  the  Slate  receiving 
also  for  some  years  as  president  of  the  Theo-  *n  annual  appropriation  from  the  public  funds, 
logical  Seminary  in  the  same  plac*.  During  He  was  a  member  of  the  Southern  Educatiraial 
hia  long  episcopate  he  came  to  be  recognized  Board,  which  controls  the  Peabody  Fund. 
as  one  of  the  most  influential  leaders  of  the  Uack  von  Lelberich,  mak  f<5n  iriM^rlH, 
Evangelical  or  Low  Church  party  in  America,  Karl,  Bason,  Austrian  military  officer:  b. 
and  his  ability  and  courtesy  were  cordially  Nennslingen,  Franconia,  24  Aug.  1752;  d  Saint 
recognized  by  those  who  differed  from  him  Polten,  Austria,  22  Oct.  1828.  He  entered  the 
most  widely.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was  army  of  Austria  in  1770,  and  was  in  1797  cre- 
one  of  the  four  ambassadors  mforraally  ap-  ated  field-marahal.  After  the  peace  of  Campo 
pointed  by  President  Lincoln  to  set  before  the  Formio,  he  was  appointed  by  the  King  of  Naples 
English  people  what  was  CMsidered  in  the  to  the  command  of  his  troops,  and  took  the  field 
North  the  real  significance  of  the  War.  He  aaainst  the  French  and  occupied  Rome;  but  a 
published  various  sermons,  addresses,  and  more  not  in  Naples,  caused  by  his  having  concluded 
unportant  theological  works,  mainly  directed  to  an  armistice  with  the  French,  forced  him  to 
defending  the  positions  of  his  party  in  the  take  refuge  in  the  French  camp.  He  was  car- 
Church,  ried  prisoner  to  Paris,  but  escaped  in  1800  and 

Mcintosh,  mikT!n-tosh,  Lachlan,  American  in  i&S  was  sent  to  check  the  French  advance 

•oldier:   b.  near  Inverness,  Scotland,  17  March  along  the  line  of  the  Iller.     But  the  enemy  shut 

172s ;  d.  Savannah,  Ga,  30  Feb.  1806.    He  came  him  up^  in  Ulm,  and  on  Oct.  17  Mack  capitulated 

with  his  father  to  Georgia  in  1736,  received  there  with  his  army.     He  was  tried  by  court-martial, 

an  ordinary   English  education,  became  a  clerk  but  the  sentence  of  death  was  commuted  by  the 

in     the     mercantile     establishment     of     Henry  Austrian  emperor  to  expulsion   from  the  army 

IJiurens  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  was  later  em-  and  ao  years   imprisonment     In  1808  Mack  was 

ployed  as  a  land  surveyor.    At  the  opening  of  liberated,  and  in  1819  fully  pardoned, 
the  Revolution  he  was  made  colonel  of  the  ist  Hack^,  ma-ka'  or  ma-ki',  Charles,  Eng- 

Georgia  battalion,  and  became  a  brigadier-gen-  lish  poet,  journalist,  and  miscellaneous  writer; 

enl  ID  1776.    In  1777  he  fought  a  duel  with  But-  b.  Perth,  Scotland,  37  March'  1814;  d.  Londo« 
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£4  Dec  iSa^  He  was  editor  of  the  'Illnstrated 
LMidon  News,*  i8s»-9,  lectured  in  the  United 
States,  1857-8,  and  was  a  special  cor reafion dent 
of  the  London  Times  in  New  York  during  the 
Qvil  War  (1862-s).  He  was  famous  for  his 
songs,  many  of  which  be  set  to  music  of  his 
own.  'Cheer,  Boys,  Cheer,'  is  the  best  known 
of  these.  Among  his  many  books  are:  'The 
Salamandrine,  or  Love  and  Immortality' 
(1842);  'Voices  from  the  Crowd'  (1846); 
'Voices  from  the  Mountains'  (1847);  'History 
of  the  Mormons'  (1851) ;  'Lost  Beauties  of  the 
English  Language'  (1874);  'Forty  Years'  Rec- 
ollections' (18^)  i  'Through  the  Long  Day' 
'A    Dictionary   of    Lowland    Scotch' 


Hackay,  Clarence  Hungerford,  American 
capitalist :  b.  San  Francisco  17  April  1874.    The 

son  of  J.  W.  Mackay  (q,v.),  he  succeeded  on 
the  death  of  his  father  to  his  vast  business  inter- 
ests. Much  of  his  boyhood  was  spent  in  France, 
and  he  was  educated  at  Vaugirard  College,  aft- 
eirward  studying  at  Beaumont  College,  Windsor, 
England.  He  became  proficient  in  modem  Ian- 
guages,  several  of  which  he  speaks  fluently. 

McKay,  Donald,  American  shipbuilder:  b. 
Nova  Scotia  1810;  d,  1880.  He  went  to  New 
York  and  learned  ship-building,  and  began  the 
business  at  Newburyport,  Mass.  At  East  Bos- 
ton, in  1845,  he  established  a  shipyard  where  he 
built  many  large  trading  ships  of  the  clipper 
tnodeL  in  which  he  made  great  improvements. 
The  Great  Republic,  which  he  built,  a  ship  of 
4,500  tonnage,  was  a  larger  vessel  thin  had  ever 
before  been  seen. 

Hackay,  Qeorse  Eric,  English  poet,  son 
of  Charles  Mackay  (q.v.)  :  b.  London  35  Jan. 
l8Si ;  d.  3  June  1898.  Among  his  works  are : 
'Songs  of  Love  and  Death'  (1865) ;  <Ad  Re- 
finam'  (i88t)  ;  the  popular  'Love  Letters  of  a 
Violinist'  (1886)  ;  'A  Lover's  LiUnies'  (1888)  ; 
<Nero  and  Actasa,'  a  tragedy  (1891);  'My 
Lady  of  Dreams'  (1895);  'Arrows  of  Song' 
(3d  ed.  1896)  ;  <A  Lover^s  Missal'  (l8g8). 

McKay,  Oordon,  American  inventor  and 
manufacturer :  b.  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  1831 ;  d. 
Newport,  R.  L,  19  Oct.  igoj.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  cotton  manufacturer,  and  at  13,  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  learned  civil  engineering,  at 
which  he  worked  for  some  time.  Before  he  was 
21  he  built  3  machine-shop  in  Pittsfield  which 
employed  100  men,  and  later  became  treasurer 
,  and  manager  of  the  Lawrence  Machine  Com- 
pany, He  was  the  first  successful  inventor  of 
machinery  for  making  boots  and  shoes ;  he  per- 
fected a  shoe  sewing-machine,  invented,  but  not 
made  practicable,  by  L.  R.  Blake,  of  Abington, 
Mass. ;  afterward  invented  the  heeler,  lasling- 
machine,  nailing-machine,  etc.,  which  came  into 
general  use  1  and  by  these  inventions  revolution- 
ized the  boot  and  shoe  industry  of  the  world. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  offered  to 
make  the  shoes  for  the  Union  army,  and  within 
three'  years  had  leased  his  machines  to  more 
than  60  firms,  and  shortly  became  a  millionaire. 
In  1878  he  formed  the  McKay  Sewing-Machine 
Association,  a  strict  monopoly  which  exacted 
commissions  on  all  shoes  made  in  the  United 
States  by  the  aid  of  his  inventions,  and  also 
brought  profit  through  European  royalties.  In 
1893  he  placed  $4,000,000  in  a  trust  fund  for 
Harvard  University.  He  made  many  other  lib- 
eral donations  for  benevolent  and  educational 


objects,  and  estdilbhed  near  Kingston,  R.  I.,  tbe 
McKay  Institute  for  the  nunual  training  of  col- 
ored youth.  By  his  "will  the  greater  patt  of  liis 
estate  was  left  to  Harvard. 

Mackay,  John  William,  American  capital- 
ist: b  Dublin,  Ireland,  28  Nov.  1831;  d.  Lrm- 
don  20  July  igoz.  His  parents  brought  him  to 
New  York  hi  18^  and  he  learned  ship-building. 
He  went  to  Califoinia  as  a  miner  in  1851,  and 
afterward  to  Nevada,  where  he  ccmtinued  mitiing 
with  great  perseverance  in  the  face  of  many 
disappointments.  In  1872  he  was  one  of  the  dis- 
coverers of  the  Bonanza  mines  of  the  Comitock 
Lode  (q.v.),  in  which  urines  he  obtained  a  two 
fifths  share,  and  became  very  wealthy.  He  and 
his  partners.  Fair,  Flood,  and  O'Brien,  founded 
the  Bank  of  Nevada,  of  which  Mackay  was 
president  for  years.  His  relations  with  Jay 
Gould  being  unfrieodl^  in  a  spirit  of  opposition 
to  him,  and  to  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  Mackay  in  1884  joined  with  James 
Gordon  Bennett  in  forming  tbe  Commercial 
Cable  Company  and  the  PosUl  Telegraph  Com- 
pany;. He  succeeded  in  laying  two  cables,  over- 
coming great  obstacles,  and  afterward  won  in 
a  long  rate-war  with  the  old  lines,  Tbe  Roman 
Catholic  Orphan  Asylum  at  Virginia  City,  Nev., 
founded  by  him,  is  noteworthy  among  his  many 
public  benefactions. 

Hackay-Smidi,  Alexander,  American  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  bishop  r  b.  New  Haven,  Conn., 
3  June  T85a  He  was  graduated  front  Trinity 
College,  Hartford,  b  1872,  entered  the  Episcopal 
ministry  and  took  priest's  orders  in  1877,  After 
holding:  rectorships  in  South  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
New  York  successively,  he  was  rector  of  St 
John's,  Washington,  D.  C,  1893-1902.  In  the 
year  last  named  he  was  consecrated  coadjutor- 
bishop  of  Pennsylvania- 

Mackaye,  ma-k&',  Jamea  Steele,  American 
playwright:  b.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1844;  d.  Timpas, 
Colo.,  35  Feb.  1894-  I"  1868  he  went  to  Paris  to 
Study  painting;  but  having  there  met  Delsarte 
(q.v.)  became  interested  in  the  tatter's  theories, 
and  studied  dramatic  expression.  In  1870-1  he 
gave  in  New  York  and  Boston  lectures  on  the 
art  of  expression.  He  opened  the  St.  James 
Theatre  at  New  York  in  1872,  and  appeared 
there  in  'Monaldi,'  adapted  by  himself  from 
the  French.  In  1873-5  b«  was  studyittg  the 
drama  in  Paris  and  England,  and  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  London,  he  played  the  title-rdle  in  'Ham- 
let' His  adaptation  of  Blum's  'Rose  Michel' 
in  1872  ran  for  iM  nights  at  the  Union  Square 
Theatre,  New  York,  He  established  in  New 
York  the  Lyceum  School  of  Acting,  which  later 
became  the  American  Academy  of  Dramatic 
Arts.  For  several  years  he  was  manager  of  the 
Madison  Square  theatre,  and  in  1885  built  the 
Lyceiun.  Among  his  further  plays  were:  'Won 
at  Last';  'Through  the  Dark* ;  'Hazel  Kiilte*; 
'A  Fool's  Errand';  'In  Spite  of  All';  'Paul 
Kanvar.' 

McKean,  ma-ken',  Thomas,  American  pa- 
triot and  jurist,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence: h.  New  London,  Chester  Covmtf, 
Pa.,  ig  March  I7.'V4;  d.  Philadelphia  24  June 
1817.  He  was  privately  educated  at  Newcas- 
tle. Dei.;  having  settled  there,  he  studied  taw 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  r75S;  at  oiMCbe- 
c?me  register  of  probate,  and  was  soon  made  as- 
sistant attorney  for  Sussex  County.  With 
Casar  Rodney  (q.v.),  in  i?6a,  he  c  " 
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a  revision  of  Delaware  laws  tip  to  1752,  and  wasi  busiaess     transuted     smotnits      annaaUy     to 

chosien  in  the  same  year  to  the  Delaware  Assent-  over  $ifiOOfiOi\    The  government  is  vested  in  a 

b^,  ia  wliich  his  membership  continued  till  1779^  bnrgess  and  a  council  of  seven  members.    There 

Elected  in  1765  to  the  Stan#  Act  Congrus  (see  are  a  number  of  foreign-bom  inhabitants,  chiefly 

Stamp  Act),  he  took  a  strons  position  in  de-  Germans,   Hungarians,  Italians,  and  Russians; 

Eense  of  colonial  rights,  and  as  judge  of  the  the    native    bom    pradominate.      Pop.    (igoo) 

omnion  pleas  in  the  sane  year  permitted  no  6,35^;  (i9l*>)    I4i703.     A  large  nmnber  of  the 

atamped  paper  to  be  uaed  in  his  court.    About  onployees  in  the  machiMe  sIkps  and  steel  work* 

I/7J  he  b^an  to  practise  law  in  Philadelphia,  reside  outside  the  borough  limits. 

Llthougb   retaining  a  XMaware  Ksidesce,  and  John  E.  ScaaAMM, 

from  DeUware,  in  1774,  .he  waa  elected  to  the  Editor  UcKees  Rocks  'CoaeJte.' 

Continental  Congress,  in  which  be.  served  nino  ifrlfdw'nnrt      P«       riHr      in     Ali».<rti*nv 

y=,„.  i„l„d™  to  ^6,.  period  of.th.  R.,o.  cc  "^?rfR™l,„'on£M™o„i"a  .;3 

top,  and  took  a  promrenl  part  m  .«  pr»  ^  Yi^gWoBtmy  rivo.,  and  on  the  Pennayl- 

otjltngj   b«ng  preiidtnt  of  the    Congi«.   m  ^  ^  ffttsbtig  k  L  E,  and  the  B.ltimre 

^8.    Ij.e  waa  not  praent  at  the  s.gn.ng  ot  the  4  0*8.6..,    .tant  ,0  n.lle,  ratheaM  of  Pitt.- 

C«lac.tion  of  Independent,  wh.ch  he  had  ad-  ^       ^^,  J„,  pemanent  .elttement  wa.  nad. 

rotated,  but   added   h.a    s,en.ti.re  some  years  ^  •       |^  DaykTMcKee,  after  whom  the  place 

'?^1"^  Ji",    ^"t?"     °'     Sr    ,v„  J  iS  waa^id.    It  w.»  onli  a  small  village  nntil 

j-hjch  he  uded  ta  drafting  were  aire  signed  by  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  mining  began  on  an  eStm.ive 

hliiL    In   Pennsylvania    where  he  bad  become  ,^    It  was  incorponted  I.  a  borongh  3  Sept 

sveU  known,  be  was  made  cbairman  of  the  Com-  g^      ^  chartered  Vs  a  city  i  April  iSpo. 

mittee  of  Safety  m  1776,  and  from  .777  to  .79g  Ti.Kecsport  is  sitnated  in  .  rfgion  rated  for 

was  chief  jnstice  of  the  Sote.     He  f ra™.  a  -^  extensive  lields  of  bitmni.oos  coal  and  iu 

strong  soppotter  of  JeHerson^  and  a  leader  of  ^j,„,            ^j,.  <.ki,f  i„j„,rial  eatahlisbmenta 

the  Repnbhcan  party  of  that  dw,  andwas  gov-  ^      j  -            ^            ,     j,^  ^  ^a- 

emor  of  Penns^vama  from  1775  to  1808.    With  j      ,    ^^      Company,  has    10^  eisploycei 

James  Wilson  he  wrote  '(^mmenta™  on  the  ^^^  ,„  .^^     l^^  smaller^blistonits ; 

Conatitntion  of  the  United  States>  (1790).  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^,1^^  locomotive  works, 

HcKcan,   lliomaa,  American  philanthro-  and  others,  all  together  employing  about  8,c«o 

pist :  h.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  23  Nov.  1842 ;  d.  there  men.    The  city  has  a  large  trade  in  its  own  man- 

16  March  1898.    In  1862  be  was  graduated  at  ufactures  and  in  coal  and  lumber.    The  princi- 

the    University,  of    Pennsylvania    and    entered  pal .  educational  institutions  are  the  public  and 

upon  a  successful  business  career,  becoming  an  pariah  schools,  the  Douglass  Industrial  College, 

officer  m  many  railroad  and  financial  corpora-  the  Gessley  Business  College,  and  the  Carnegie 

tions.    He  acquired  a  large  fortune,  which'  he  Library.    Some   of  its   principal  buildings   are 

Spent  freely  in  endowing  educational  and  char-  those  of  the  schools  mentioned  (the  high  school 

itable  enterprises,  his  various  gifts  to  the  Uni-  cost  about  $168,000) ,  the  Young  Men's  Christian 

Tcrsity    of    Pennsylvania    alone    amounting    to  Association  Hall,  and  30.  ohorches.    There  are 

$300,000.  t8  different  religious  denominations  and  40  con- 

^J!^'^^>.yV^,.'^^^t.    iX::"*^  ^fwc%rVfiAks^the  combined  capital 

editor:  b.  Philadelphia  is  Oct   i«2o:  d.  there  ag  ^f  „i,i^h  ;,  $1,100,000.    He  city  officiajsllrc  a 

}^^  '(2^-  ^uxT^  '  type-foundCTS,  appten-  ^           ^^^  t,^,^^  ^^^^  ,5,^^^  '          a' council 

face  in  ig3<H6,  held  a  government  post  in  Phil^  composed  of  11  select  and  22  common  council 

delphia  ">   »84^0.  studied  law  and  was  asso-  n,en,bers.      The     select     members     hold     office 

™tfoUnhn  W.  Forney  (q.v.)  in  the  editorsh^  four  years,  the  common  council  members  are 

of   'The   Pen™ylvanian>    in   '^O-J-     '"    '»S3-*  dected   every  two   years.     The  mayor  appoints, 

^  was  ch^f-^erk  and  disbunimg  officer  of  the  gubiect  to  approval  of  the  council,  the  board  o^ 

House  of  Representatives,  and  became  secretary  ^^^\^^   (^e  pSlice  and  the  street  commissioners. 

*?  '"ou-^  ?1^"""y        *  *''fi^          'j    /™  The  coimcif  elect  the  chief  of  the  fire  depart- 

t.ie     Philadelphia    /fl9«if«-.  i«6o-4,    and    from  ^^j   (he  wafer  commissioners,  and  the  city  so- 

1864  imti!  i^i  editor-in-chief  and  general  man-  ^^^^^^^_  ^^j  ^^e  board  of  education,  the  board  of 

kger  of  the  Pvbhc  Ledger.  assessors,    the    treasurer,    and    comptroller    are 


HcKees    fma-kei')   Rocks,  Pa.,  borough,  chosen  by  popular  electio 

in  AJlcRheny  County;  on  the  Ohio  River,  and  „  The  city  owns  and  operates  the  waterworks. 

on  the  Pittsburg,  C  &  Y.,  and  the  Pittsburg  &  T"e  annual  municipal  expenditures  are  about 

L.  E.  R.R.'s;  opposite  the  city  of  Allegheny.  ?320,a»;  the  chief  items  of  expense  are.  for 

The  first  permanent  settlement  was  made  abont  schools    about    ?rSS.a»;    waterworks,    ?55,ooo; 

i8jo  by  John  McKee.     It  was  incorporated  as  a  police    department,     $55,000;     fire     department, 

borough  in  1892.    It  is  situated  in  a  bituminous  $35,ooa    Pop.  (1900)  34.227;  CiQio)  4?.o94-    A 

coal  region,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  a  fertile  agri-  large  number  of  the  people  are  foreign  born, 

cultural    section.      The    chief    industrial    estab-  chiefly    from    Austria,    Sweden,    Germany,    and 

lishments    are    railroad    shops,    iron   and    sieel  Italy ;  but  the  natn-e  bom  predominate, 

works,  car   works,   wire  mills,   tannery,   chain  A.  N.  Lawson, 

works,  rolling-mills,  glassworks,  flour  and  lum-  Managing  EdMor  'Dmty  Nfwt.' 

ber  mills.    The  shops  and  mills  employ  about  HacKellar,  ma-kel'ar,  Thomas,  American 

5,500  men.    The   borough    has    nine   churches,  poet;  b.  New  York  12  Aug.  1812;  d.  29  Dec. 

lour     public     and     two     parish     schools.     The  1899.     Having-  learned  the  printer's  trade  in  the 

principal    public    buildings    are    the    churches,  publishing  house  of  the  Harpers,  he  went  to 

acbools     a    Y.    M.    C.    A.    building,    and    a  Philadelphia  as  a  proofreader  in  the  stereotype 

bospital.    There    are    three    banks    having    a  foundry  of  Lawrence  Johnson  &  Co.,  in  time  t>e- 

cMHWDCd     capital      of     $335,000;      and     the  came  a  partner  in  die  business,  and  finally  itf 
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head,    the    new   flnn   being   styled    MacKellar,  grcgses,  resigning  from  the  House  in  1893  to  ao 

Smithi  &  Jordan.    Among  his  works  may  be  cept  the  appointment   to  the  office  of  United 

mentioned:     'Droppings      from      the      Heart'  S^tes  circuit  judge  in  the  9th  Federal  judicial 

(1844) ;    'Tarn's    Fortnight    Ramble'     (1847) ;  district    This  post  he  resigned  to  become  atior- 

'Th«     American    Printer'     (1866);     *Rhymea  ney-general  in  the  cabinet  of  President  McKin- 

At ween- Times,'  containing  'Let  Me  Kiss  Him  ley  in  18^.    On  16  Dec.  1897  he  was  made  an 

for    His    Mother'     (1873);    and    'Hymns   and  associate  justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 

Metrical  Psalms'  (1883).  Court  to  succeed  Justice  Field,  retired,  and  on 

McKelway,  Saint  Clair,  American  journal-  a6  Jan.  1898  took  his  seat    As  circuit  judge  at 

ist:  b.  Columbia,  Mo.,  15  March  1845.    In  i8S3  San  Francisco_  McKenna  displayed  much  skill 

he  came  east  and  was  educated  in  New  Jersey,  ">  the  exposition  of  international  law  and  the 

studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bir  in  construing  of  treaties. 

New  York  in  1866,  but  never  pracliced.  In  Mackenzie,  ma-ki^n'z!,  Sia  Alexander, 
1868  he  became  Washington  correspondent  for  Scottish  explorer:  b.  Inverness,  Scotland,  1755; 
the  New  York  fVorld  and  the  Brooklyn  JJaity  d.  near  Dimkeld  12  March  i^.  He  went  to 
Eagle,  and  in  1870  a  member  of  the  editorial  Canada  when  young,  where  he  entered  the  era- 
staff  of  the  latter  paper.  From  1677  to  '84  he  ploy  of  the  Northwest  Fur  Comuany.  In  1789 
was  the  editor  of  the  Albany  Argus,  and  in  the  he  explored  the  great  river  named  after  him 
Utter  year  returned  to  Brooklyn  to  become  edi-  from  the  western  end  of  Great  Slave  Lake  to 
tor-in-chief  of  the  Eagle,  which  under  his  editor-  the  Arctic  Ocean,  made  another  expedition  to  the 
ship  maintained  a  high  standard  of  excellence,  western  coast  (1792),  and  was  the  first  white 
He  has  been  a  regent  of  the  University  of  the  man  to  cross  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  reach 
State  of  New  York  since  1883,  a  member  of  the  the  Pacific  coast  He  returned  to  Britain  in 
historical  societies  of  Long  Island  and  Suffolk  1801,  and  for  his  explorations  received  the  honor 
County,  is  director  of  the  American  Social  Sci-  of  knighthood  in  1S02.  He  published  'Voyages 
ence  Association ;  and  lectures  frequently  on  from  Montreal  through  the  Continent  of  North 
educational  and  political  snbjecls.  America  to  the  Froien  and  Pacific  Oceans  in 

McKendree,  ma-ken'drl,  WlUiam,  Ameri-  1789  and  1793' 
can  Methodist  bishop :  b.  King  William  County,         Hackenzic,    Alexander,    Canadian    states- 

Va.,  6  July   1757;  d.  near  Nashville,  Tenn.,  5  man:  b.  Logierait,  Perthshire,  Scotland,  28  Jan. 

March  1835.     He  served  in  the  Continental  array  1822;   d.  Toronto,   Ontario,   17   April   1892.     He 

during  the   American   Revolution,   entered   the  emigrated  to  Canada  in  1S42.    For  ^ve  years  he 

Methodist  ministry  in  1787  and  became  a  presid-  worked  at  the  trade  of  a  stonemason  at  Kings- 

ing  elder  nine  years  later.     In  1801  he  made  a  ton,  but  then  removed  to  Samia,  where  he  be- 

missionary  tour  beyond  the  Alleghanies  and  was  came  a  contractor.     But  his  chief  interests  wer« 

an  important  factor  in  the  evangelizing  of  that  commercial,  not  political.    In  1852  he  began  the 

region.     In   1808  he  was   elected   bishop,   being  Lambton   'Shield,'   and   soon  became   conspicu- 

the  first  American  born  person  to  hold  that  of-  ous  as  one  of  the  Liberal  leaders.    He  entered 

fice  in  the  Methodist  church.     McKendree  Col-  the  Canadian  Parliament  in  1861,  and  after  tht 

lege  (q.v.)   was  named  in  his  honor.    Consult  Confederation  of  Canada,  in  1867,  sat  both  in 

'Life>  by  Paine  (1869).  the  Ontario  legislature  at  Toronto  and  in  the 

McKendree  College,  in  Lebanon,  III.,  Dominion  Parliament  at  Ottawa.  When  the 
founded  in  1828  under  the  auspices  of  the  Meth-  Hon.  Edward  Blake  (q.v.)  became  prime  min- 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  and  first  called  Lebanon  ister  of  Ontario,  in  1871,  Mackenzie  joined  hia 
Seminary,  In  iSy)  the  name  was  changed,  in  cabinet,  and  became  provmcial  treasurer,  but, 
honor  of  William"  McKendree,  who  gave  his  es-  in  consequence  of  a  law  forbidding  membership 
late  to  the  college.  In  1839  a  new  char-  of  ""^re  than  one  legislature,  he  elected  in  1872 
ter  was  obtained  whereby  the  school  was  granted  to  sit  in  the  Dominion  Parliament  In  1873, 
university  privileges.  Abraham  Lincoln  ren-  when  the  government  of  Sir  John  Macdonald 
dered  valuable  services  in  securing  the  new  was  overthrown,  Mackenzie,  now  the  leader  of 
charter.  Students  are  admitted  on  certificates  the  Liberal  party,  became  prime  minister  of 
from  approved  schools  or  on  examinations.  It  Canada,  and  held  olEce  for  five  years.  His  adr 
has  classical,  scientific,  music,  law,  and  graduate  ministration  of  public  aifairs  was  marked  by 
departments.  The  degrees  to  which  the  courses  rigid  cntegrity.  He  himself  took  the  great 
lead  are  A.B.  and  B.S.  In  1910  there  were  spending  department^  of  public  works,  and  con- 
connected  with  the  school  12  professors,  and  IQO  tractors  found  in  him  a  vigilant  watchdog  of 
students  in  the  academic  and  college  depart-  the  treasury.  His  too  great  devotion  to  the 
menls,  and  80  students  in  music.  The  library  detailsof  his  office  broke  down  his  health.  In 
contained  about  12,000  volumes.  The  endow-  1878  his  government  was  defeated  by  the  advo- 
ment  fund  was  about  $50,000,  and  the  annual  cates  of  protection,  and  in  1880  he  was  obliged 
income  $njx>0.  The  estimated  value  of  the  col-  by  ill-health  to  hand  over  the  leadership  of  the 
lege  grounds  and  buildings  was  neariy  $70,000.  Liberal  party  to   Mr,    Blake.    Though   he    re- 

McKenna,    ma-k«n'a,    Joaeph,    American  •"^'"^'^  '".  Parliament  for  some  years   he  was 

jurist :  b.  Philadelphia  io  Aug.    1843.    In  1855  "*v?-      ?'"  ^      '  prominent  part  m 

he  went  to  California  and  was  graduated  from  P""'"^  ^""""^  -,„ „   ,„„„„^ 

the  Benicia  Collegiate  Institute  in  186s,  and  ad-  „     ,  ,    „. .  George  M.  Wrong. 

mitted  to  the  bar  the  same  year.  He  was  dis-  P'-'>f^'^''r  of  Htslory.  V>,t-.ersUy  of  Toronto. 
trict  attorney  of  Solano  County  in  1866-8,  and  Mackenzie,   Alexander   S&dell    (originally 

in  the  sessions  of  1875  and  1876  served  as  a  Re-  Slidell).  American  naval  officer:  b.  New  Yortc 

iiublican  in  the  lower  house  of  the  California  6  April    1803;   d.   Tarrvtown.  N,  Y.,  13  Sept 

egistature.     In  1885-93  he  was  a  California  rep-  1848.     He  was  a  brother  of  John  SHdell    (q.v.) 

teteniative  in  the  49th,  50th,  51st  and  52d  Con-  and  assumed  the  name  "Macloenrie*  fir  an  nwJ* 
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ID  1837.    He  entered  the  navy  in  1815  and  be-  Railway -- now    the    Midland    Division    of  Ae 

came  a  commander  in  1841.     While  in  command  Grand    Trunk     Railway  —  and     later    executed 

of  the  Somcrs  the  next  year  a  mutiny  among  contracts  far  the   Coboconk,  the  Credit  Valley, 

the  naval  apprentices  on  board  was  supi>osed  to  the     Canadian     Pacitic.    the    Fort    McLeod    Ic 

have  been  detected,  and  three  of  them,  including  Edmonton,  the  Regina,  the  Hudson's   Bay  and 

a  son  of  the  secretary  of  war,  were  hung  from  Dauphin   Railways   and   oLbcr   roads.     He   con- 

the  yardarm  on  I  Dec.  1842.     He  was  a  popular  troU   and    is   preaident    of   the   Toronto   Street 

writer,  3nd  among  his  works  are :     'A  Year  in  Railway,    is    also    interested    in    the    Montreal 

Spain   by  a  Young  American'    (1829-1831;   en-  and  Winnipeg  street  railways,  and   with  others 

Jarged  ed.  1836),  which  attained  great  popularity  controls   the    Birmingham    Street   Railway    and 

in   England   and    the   United    States;    'Popular  other   European   lines.     His   great    achievement 

Essays  on  Naval  Subjects'   (1833)  :  'The  Am-  was  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Northern 

1  England'  (1835);  'Life  of  John  Paul  Railway  (q.v.)  of  which  he  is  president 


Jones'    (1841) ;e 


Mackenzie,    William    DouglsB, 


Mackenne     Henry,    Scottish    novelist    and  Congregational     clergyman:     b.      Fauresmith, 

essayist:   b.   Edinburgh  25   Aug.   1745;   d.   there  Orange   River   Colony,    South   Africa,    16  July 

14  Jan,  1831.    He  was  a  lawyer  at  Edinburgh ;  ,855.      He   graduated    from    Edinburgh    Uni- 

and   in  1771   published  anonymously   'The   Man  versity  in   iffli,   studied   divinity   in   Edinburgh 

of  Feeling'    (i?70.  which  gained  him  a  con-  and  Gottingen,  was  professor  of  theology  in 

spicuous    place    among    18th    century    writers,  the   Chicago   Theological    Seminary,    1895-1903^ 

Other  novels  of  his  arc  'Man  of  the  World'  and  since  1903  has  been  president  of  Hartford 

C1773)  ;  and   'Julia  de  Roubigne'    (1777)-     He  Theological     Seminary.       He     published     'The 

edited  'The  Mirror' 1779-80,  and  'The  Lounger'  ■  Revelation  of  the  Christ*  (1896) ;  'Christianity 

1785-87,  papers  on  the  plan  of  'The  Spectator',  and  the  Progress  of  Man'  {1897);  'South  A*- 

Hackctuie,  Sir  Morell,  English  laryngolo-  rica:  its  History,  Heroes  and  Wars'  (igoo). 
gist:  b.  Leytonatone,  Essex,  7  July  1837;  d-  Mackenzie,  William  Lyon,  Canadian  jour- 
London  3  Feb.  1892.  He  was  educated  at  the  nj,,jst  ^^j  political  reformer:  b.  Dundee,  For- 
Uffldon  Medical  College,  Paris  and  Vienna.  In  farghire,  Scotland,  12  March  1795;  A-  Toronto 
1859  he  met  Czennak  in  Budapest  and  learnmg  ^  ^^g  ,8gj  j^,  [g^o  he  came  to  Canada,  and 
from  him  the  use  of  the  laryngoscope  "e  "it«>-  conducted  a  drug  and  book  store  at  Little  York 


duced   its   use   into   London,     Later   he   became 


(now  Toronto),  and  later  at  Quecnstown,  whi 


physician  to  the  London  Hospital,  Mid  lecturer  j„  ^^^  i,e  published  the  'Colonial  Advocate.' 

°"  li^*"  °f  *^9,  ^r°^,-     I"   '86.1  he  founded  He  transferred  the  'Advocate'  office  to  Toronto 

the  Throat  H«,p,tal  m  London,    }"   1887-8  he  ;„    ,g^    ^^^   jj^^^   continued   the   paper   until 

was  associated   with  specialists  of   Berlin  and  ,3       attacking  the  office-holding  class  and  de- 

Vienna  m  the  treatment  of  the  larynx  disease  of  sanding   governmental    reforms.    In    1828    he 

the  Crown   Prince,   subsequently  Emperor  Fred-  Entered   tht  provincial   parliament;   and   having 

I^K.^i  ^'^'^y-  %"'?   'T   '*>««;  services  was  teen  expelled  for  alleged  libel  against  that  as- 

knighted   by  Queen  Victoria,   and   received   the  ^^^ly.  was   five  tim^  re-eiected  and  as  often 

Grand    Cross    and    Star    of    the    Hobenwl^  ™-ex^lled,    until   the   government    refused    to 

Order  of  Germany.     He  was  the  author  of  'The  Usue  Mother  writ  of  election.    In  1832  he  went 

.hrTh™,^^™?''?S»L'v^itJ.    °'"""  °*  to  England,  and  having  presented  to  the  home 

the  Throat  and  Nose>   (l88o>;  etc,  government   a   petition   of  grievances   from  the 

Mackenzie,   Ranald   SlideQ,   American   sol-  Canadian  reformers,  was  successful  in  obtaining 

dier:   b,    Westchester   County.   N,    Y.,   27   July  the   dismissal   of  the   attorney-general   and   the 

1840;  d.  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  19  Jan.  1889.    He  solicitor-general  of  Upper  Canada  and  the  veto 

was    son    of   Alexander    S.    Mackenjie    (q.v.).  of  the  Upper  Canadian  bank  bill.    In  1834  he 

Graduated  from  West  Point  in  1862,  be  was  as-  was  elected  first  mayor  of  Toronto,  in  1836  be- 

signed  to  the  engineer   corps,  was  wounded   at  (fan  the  publication  of  'The  Cons  ti  Hi  I  ion,'  and, 

Manassas  and   brevetted   1st  lieutenant   for  set-  in  1837  published  in  that  journal  a  bold  mani- 

vices  in  that  action.     He  was  engineer  of  Sum-  festo  which  was  practically  a  declaration  of  in- 

ners  division  at  Fredericksburg  (13  Det  j86a),  dependence  of  the  provincial  government.     Soon 

and   received   the   successive   brevets  of  captain  afterward    he   undertook   armed    rebellion.     An 

and  major   for  his   conduct   at  Chancellorsville  encounter  took  place  between  his  followers  and 

and  Gettysburg,     Promoted  captain  of  engineers  the  government  forces  at  Montgomery's  hill,  in 

6  Nov.  1863,  he  took  part  in  the  Richmond  cam-  the  vicinity  of  Toronto   f?  Dec.  1837).  and  the 

paign  as  commander  of  the  2d   Connecticut  ar-  insurgents  fled  to  Navy  Island  in  the  Niagara, 

tillery      On  18  June  1864  was  brevetted  lieuten-  „t,ere   they  were   joined   by  about   500  Ameri- 

ant-colonel  for  services  m  the  Petersburg  siege,  cans      The   island  was  bombarded  by  Canadian 

and  comiiMnded  the  ?d  Connecticut  heavy  arti!-  royalists,  and  as  a  result  of  this  and^the  strong 

lery    m    the    Shenandoah    campaign.     He    was  opposition  of  General  Scott  of  the  United  Slates 

^"^"^"'d^"  ^       }  surrender  at  Appomattox   (9  army,  the  insurgents  broke  camp  and  Mackenzie 

Aprd  1865),  and  was  mustered  out  of  the  volun-  ^j   imprisoned   for  a   year   in   Rochester  jail, 

teer  service  15  Jan.  1866.    In  188a  he  was  made  Later  he  was  a  journalist  in  the  United  States, 

brigadier^general,    and   in    1884   placed    on    the  i„   ,849   took   advantage  of  the  amnesty  to  re- 

retired    list.  ^^^   ^^   Canada,   was   there  a  member  of  par- 

Hackenxie,  William,  Canadian  financier:  b.  liament  in  1850-8.  and  at  Toronto  published  the 

Kirksfield,  Ont.,  1848,     He  was  educated  at  the  weekly  'Mackenzie's  Messenger'  from  1858  un- 

Iccal     schools     and     became     a     public     school  til   shortly  before   his  death.     The   reforms   for 

teacher.    Giving  up  this  occupation  he  contracted  which  he  so  persistently  contended  have  since 

tor  the  eonrtruction  of  a  portion  of  the  Victoria  been  achieved.    He  wrote;  'Sketches  of  Canada 
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Bftd  the  United  States'  <l833).  Consntt  the  and  a  connterpart  aiul  fin  are  pUccd  exactlj  op- 
'life'  by  Liadsey  (1862);  Dent,  'Story  of  the  posite  each  other  and  behind  the  level  of  the 
Upper  (Radian  Rebellion'  (1885) ;  Read,  ^Tbe  vent,  and  the  anterior  dorsal  fin  is  supported 
Canadian  Rebellion  of  1837'  (1^196).  by  usually  11  delicate  spines.  Very  numerou* 
H«ckensie,  Canada,  a  district  in  the  ^^  »>^"  «=ales  cover  the  body  nearly  uoi- 
Northwest  Territories,  bounded  north  by  the  fonnly,  but  are  absent  from  the  head.  The 
Arctic  Ocean,  east  by  Keewatin,  south  by  Atha-  '?^8C  mouth  is  provided  with  numerous  small 
basca,  and  separated  on  the  west  from  Yukon,  ^^fi  *«'">-.  The  gill-rakers  are  long  and  the 
by  the  northernmost  spur  of  the  Rocky  Moon-  air-bladder  is  wanting.  The  color  of  the  back 
tains.  The  district  created  in  1895  and  admin-  >s  deep  blue,  marked  by  about  35  narly  vertical 
istered  by  the  government  of  the  Northwest  wavy  black  Imes ;  below,  the  fish  is  silvery  white. 
Territories,  is  the  largest  in  Canada,  having  A  recent  close  study  of  the  speaes  on  the  Eu- 
an estimated  area  of  563,300  square  miles,  of  fopean  side  of  the  Atlantic  establishes  the  ex- 
which  83,000  square  miles  are  water.  The  sur-  J^tence  there  of  local  races,  asm  the  herring, 
face  generally  is  diversified;  in  the  northwest  ^^t  it  appears  that  the  American,  representa- 
it  is  a  sterile  waste;  along  the  river  valleys  and  ^V"^^'  "hile  constituting  a  race  distinct  from 
on  the  western  mountain  slopes  it  is  well  forested  the  European,  are  more  homogeneous 
with  fir,  pine,  spruce,  and  other  northern  trees,  JTje  mackerel  is  an  abundant  fish  on  both 
while  coal  and  other  minerals,  although  unex-  ^^des  of  the  North  Atlantic,  on  the  Amencan 

C-   ited,    are    found.     The   chief    rivers   are    the  ='<'=  "^"K'ng  irom  Cape  Hatteras  to  the  Straits 

ckenzie,  the  Coppermine,  and  the  Great  Fish  of  Belle  Isle,  and  on  the  Europran  from  norlh- 

or  Black  kiver  (qq-v.).    -fhe  soil  is  compara-  f™  ^''"*?/ j?  *''*  Canary  Islands  and  through- 

tJvely    unproductive,    the    climate   being    arctic  2"^  '^*   Mediterranean.    While  a   true  pelagK 

and    inhospitable    except    for    the    tew    summer  (Ijh    of    wandering   and    migratory   habits   and. 

months.      The    population    about    5,400.    inhabit  hke  most  such,  capricious  m  its  movements,  the 

the  trading   settlements  of  the  Hudson's   Bay  P^eat  body  of  mackerel  approaches  the  Amen- 

Company,   along   the   Mackenzie   and   its  tribu-  ""  «""*  and  moves  along  it  northward  as  the 

taries.    The  pelts  of  the  fur-bearing  animals  of  temperature  of  the  water  rises  to  about  4S    F. 

the   remon  are  practically  the  only  developed  ""  **  Z^'"""",  "'  T"*?*"  1^         T        " 

Jtiin  nf  irimrrtrTr-p  greater  distance  from  the  land,  but  a  tew  re- 

1«U.  Ul  UJUUllIi  l,C,  


-,  ,  _,  _.'  r-  J  1  ■  •  main  throughout  the  year  near  the  coast  Mack- 
.1.  M"t*l""'f  ^'"'  Canada,  a  large  river  in  ^^  ^„i^  ^„  j  ^^ools  at  or  near  the  sur- 
^e  Northwest  Territories,  which  flows  from  the  fo^  ^^  ^^^  covering  an  area  of  10  square 
Great  Slave  Lake,  and  after  a  northwesterly  ^j^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  estimated  as  confining 
course  of  about  1,000  miles,  enters  the  Arctic  ,poaooo  barrels,  have  been  observed.  The  local 
Ocean  by  numerous  njouth?  at  the  island-stud-  ,„oyen,ents  of  the  schotrfa  are  largely  regulated 
ded  Mackenzie  Bay.  Its  tributary  head-str^tns  t,  .j,^  food-supply,  which  consists  of  small 
are  the  Great  Peace  River  which  nses  in. Brit-  pelagic  fishes,  various  kinds  of  small  crusta- 
ish  Columbia  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  ^;^  ^  ^^^j^j,  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  . 
the  Athabasca  or  Elk  River,  which  has  itB  ^^  Qn  the  other  h^d,  the  blucfisTi  and  «het 
sourcem  the  Rockies;  these  two  rivers  flowing  (amivorous  fi^es,  porpoises,  squids  and  fish- 
into  Uke  Athabasca  are  discharged  by  the  mating  birds,  are  relentless  enemies.  Spawning 
Great  Slave  River  mto  Great  Slave  Lak^whnice  j^kes  place  in  the  open  sea,  not  far  from  the 
issues  the  Mackwme.  The  princ^ial  affluent  of  ^^g,  (^^  Vineyard  Sound  to  the  Gulf  of  Sl 
M^i*!^^'""  "*■  '  ^"^"^  or  Mountain  River.  La„„nce,  and  during  the  months  of  May,  June 
With  the  exception  of  a  slight  obs  ruction  in  ^^^  ^a^ly  July.  The  eggs  are  about  one  mil U- 
the  rapids  nt^r  Fort  Good  Hope,  m  laL  66°  N.,  n,<.tre  in  diameter,  con^in  an  oil-drop  and  float 
the  Mackenzie  and  its  tnbutoies  are  navigable  ^t  the  surface,  where  the  young  fish  develop 
for  a.  distance  of  over  1,800  miles,  and  from  ^^  h^^  They  grow  rapidly  and  are  about 
Tune  to  October  steamboats  of  the  Hudson  s  g^g  j^^gj  ,  %  (^e  end  of  the  first  half 
Bay  Company  ply  from  Great  Slave  Lake  almost  y^^^  when  they  are  known  as  *spikes»  ■  "blink- 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  ForU  Providence,  Nor-  ers«' are  about  one  year  old  and  six  or  seven 
man  and  Good  Hope  >«  trading  stations  along  i„^h^  ]^„g.  «tinkers^  are  seven  to  nine  inches 
as  banks,  while  Ports  McPherson  Franklin,  ^  ^^j  are  supposed  to  be  two  years  old.  At 
Enterprise.  Reliance,  Resolution,  Chippewyan,  (h^  ^ge  of  three  or  four  years  the  mackerel  is 
Nelson,  and. Graham,  are  along  its  tributaries.  ^^^^^  ^^^  ij^„  ,^  j^  ,8  i„^hes  long.  The 
The  valley  is  well-wooded  with  spruce,  pine,  ^^^y  largest  specimens  weigh  about  four  pounds 
poplar,  and  birch,  while  coal,  sa^  and  other  ^^j  ^3^^  ^  j^^^h  of  22  to  23  inches, 
minerals  abound  m  the  region.  The  river  is  The  mackerel  fishery  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
named  after  Alexander  Mackenzie  (q.v.),  who  ponance  in  the  New  England  States  and  Nova 
first  explored  it  m  1789.  g„tia,  and  in  Norway.  Ireland  and  Great  Britain. 

Hackarel,  mik'e-rel.    The  common  mack-  In  Europe  the  fishery  is  prosecuted  almost  ex- 

erel  (Scombtr  seovtbrui)  is  the  best  known  and  clusively  by  means  of  small  boats  and  hand  linc^ 

most    important   member   of  the   family   Se<}in-  but  in  America  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  siaunL-ii 

tWrfff  and  one   of   the   most   valuable   of  food-  sea-going   schooners,  most   of  which   hail   from 

fishes,    ranking   in   this   respect   behind   the  cod  Gloucester.  Mass.,  and  which  are  equipped  with 

and  herrings  only.     The  mackerel  is  a  compactly  purse-seines,   by  means  of  which  entire  schools 

built   fish  of  smooth   and   regular  outline,   the  are  surrounded  and  captured.    The  fishing  be- 

fusiform  figure  tapering  accurately  to  the  pointed  gins  off  Cape  Hatteras  in  March  or  April  and 

snout,  so  that  it  cleaves  the  water  easily.     The  the    schools    are    followed    northward    as    they 

large,  deeply-forked  tail  is  supported  on  a  slen-  appear   successively   on   the    New   Jersey,    New 

der  r-ediincle.  provided  with. two  small  keels  on  England  and  Canadian  coasts.    In  addition  to 

each  side,  and  preceded  by  a  dorsal  and  a  ven-  the  operations  of  this  mackerel  fleet,  local  fish- 

iral  series  of  finlels  of  five  each.     A  soft  dorsal  eries  are   carried   on   along  much  of  the  coast 
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with  ponnd-nets,  gitl-ncts  and  haBd-Iinea.    The  dicr-general  of  volunteen  and  appointed  niUi< 

Kbg  and  local  catchea  are  genenlly  sold  fresh,  tary  governor  of  Santiago.  On  la  May  iSgg  he 
summer  catch  being  split  and  salted.  The  was  mustered  out  of  the  voluirteer  service,  sad 
prodnct  of  the  fishery  has  been  peculiarly  snb-  on  6  June  1&9  assunied  command  of  the  de- 
ject to  fluctuations,  due  in  large  part  to  alter-  partment  of  Texas  with  rank  of  colonel  of  in-  , 
nating  periods  of  abundance  and  scarcity  of  the  faotry  (commissioned  colonel  12th  United 
fish.  Colonial  writers  refer  to  ita  great  plenty.  States  infantry  1  April  1899). 
and  statistics  -  of  the  catch  inspected  in  Massa-  HacMe,  Pauline  Bradford.  See  Hopkins, 
chusetts  show  a  somewhat  regular  recurrence  Paijunk  BaADroiin. 

of  such  periods  at  interv^s  of  abouta>  yrara.  McKlm,  ma-kim',  Charles  Follon,  Ameri- 

From  3Saooo  barrels  m  1880  snd»s,ooomgi,  ,„h,^„  t.  acster  County,  PaT^  Aug. 

"".."fii"  '"!£'  '^"^uJ^tS^.Vf^.  '8471  d  14  Scpl  igoa    He  stodfid  at  tfeLaw- 

and    18,000   m    .89.,  smee  wb.ch  tune   it  tas  '^^  SciJntiSc  SdS.1  in  1S66.  at  the  Beau«- 

somrtnncs  been  larger,  somet.mcs  smaller,  but  ^          ,   p    ^     ■      ,k„„    „j  ,h„„|     ,h„. 

„  abundance  of  young  fish  and  other  s.gM  ma,  J™^  °^,f,>'j  |„,„  pa'rtt^ei.hip  with   Stanford 

mdicate    the    approach    of    another    perrod    of  ^^.           j    Willian;    R.    Meide.      This    firm 

plenty     The  nmnber  of  vessel.  em^Wed  m  ,«  .j,i„,a  ,„me  of  the  finest  triumph,  of  recent 

was  al«ul  aso,  or  less  than  one  fourth  what  .t  American  architecture   Among  notable  examples 

foimerly  wai    In  J901  the  total  value  of  the  „f  ,-„  ,„,k  ,„  ,he  buildings  of  Columbia  Uni- 

mackerel,  both  fresh  and  salted  landed  at  Glou-  ^ersity.  and  the  Public  Library  of  Boston.    In 

cester  aiid  Boston,  was  $713,100.          ,  1903  McKim  received  the  royal  gold  medal  from 

An  eUborate  accouiit  of  the  Ameraan  mack-  n,'' i)„,al   Institute   of    Britist    Architects    in 

erd   fishery   will   be   found  in   Brown-Goodes  recognition  of  his  services  to  architecture    He 

'Materials  for  a  H^tory  of  the  Mackerel  Fish-  ,^  (he  second  American  to  obtain  this  honor, 

eiy,'  Report  U.  S,  Fish  Com.  (1%)  ;  for  «,n.e  jj^  j,.  Hunt  (q.».)  having  been  the  first.    On 

recent  views  see  Moore,  'Report  National  Fish-  ^    ,^,i^  ofthe  presentation  he  made  an  able 

'".S!"^      (Washington,    1S98)  ;    and   for  ,^  reviewing  the  progress  of  his  profession 

methods     of     preservation      Stevenmn,  JThe  iJ^ic  United  States.    He  was  elected  president 

STf'i™"!?"  .°i  f '"'■"T  £?^'""    '■"  '""^  01  the  Ameritan  Institute  of  Architects. 

BulL  U.  S.  Fish  t-om,  (1898).  „  „,        ,            „,„         .        .           ... 

••    .       .  A.     .          n    ,       •          ,.     ,      t  McKim.    Itunea    Huler.   American    aboii- 

Hick^el  Sbtrk,  or  PwbMgte,  a  shark  of  tjonist :  trnrarOrliale,  Pa.  14  Nov.  1810;  d. 
tbe  family  LaMW«,  allied  to  the  man-eater  Ll^wdlyn  Park.West  Oi^ngcN  J..  13  June  .874. 
(q-v.).  and  iike  it  sometimes  called  blue  shark^  ^  wa/graduated  from  Dickinson  College  (Car- 
•"■"wu^^-j"*  '^%  ^'''''  ^}u'*  "a*."^*^?^^  lisle,  Pa*  in  1828,  studied  medicine  at  Fhe  Uni- 
on both  sides  of  the  northern  Atlantic  Ocean;  \  Pennsy  vania  and  theology  at  Prince- 
ly?'^'^  ^"l!?  ■'''"■:!!;*'/'' °?J?"*'=?'1?,^'"k  ^*  ton  (183O  and  Andover  (1832),  and  in  1835 
ordinaiT-  length  is  about  10  feet  and  they  become  ^^^Jj^^^^  Presbyterian  _iistor  in  WomelV 
Tery  abundant  m  summer,  when  the  mackerel  ^^^j  p^  ^„  ^^.^^  ^^^^^  „f  the  Amen- 
ait  rumnng  along  theNew  England  coast,  and  Anti-Slavery  Society,  he  became  its  lectur- 
™>-±«  ^Thi^™ '"'  .T^«t?^  fil,™^  i"B  '•e^'t-i"  October  18^  and  spoke  thronghont 
Dorbeagles..  They_  are  a  nu'sance  to  fishermen  p^^iy^^;^  oHea  at  great  personal  danger. 
bjr  destroying  their  nets,  through  which  aeveral  j  g^  ^  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
will  often  tear  their  way  (for  they  rownabont  ^^  ^blishing  agent  of  the  P=nnsyi;ania  Antl- 
m  bands)  in  pursuit, of  captured  fish.  Former^;  siaytry  Soci«y  ind  later  corresponding  secre- 
considerable  quantities  of  oil  were  ^^i'9P  tary  until  18^^  In  November  ife  he  «lled  a 
^'  i!?-!!*'.!^'  't  P"'r*  »?^■'''u  °f  ^v'  public  meeting  in  Philadelphia  to  provide  for 
wmmodity  does  not  pay  for  the  trouble  of  tak-  \  ^,^^^g  Suddenly  liberated  by  the  capture 
•^  *"^  of  Port  Royal,  S.  C.    As  a  result,  the  Fhiladel- 

Mack'ey,  Albert  GmlUtin,  American  writer  phja  Port  Royal  relief  committee  was  formed. 

OD  Freemasonry:  b.  Charleston,  S.  C„  12  March  Xhjs    committee    was    expanded    m    November 

I&7;   d.   Fortress   Monroe,   Va.,  20  June   1881.  ,863   into  the   Pennsylvania    Freedman's   Relief 

He  was  graduated  from  the  Medical  College  of  Association,  of  which  McKim  became  the  cor- 

South  Carolina  in  1833  and  was  demonstrator  responding  secretary.    In  that  capacity  he  was 

of  anatomy  there  in  1838,  but  after  1844  devoted  active  in  the  establishment  of  negro  schools  in 

himself  to  studies  of  Freemasonry  and  became  a  the    South.     In    1865-9    be    was    corresponding 

ttandanJ   authority  on  the  subject     Among  his  secretary  of  the  American  Freedman's  Commis- 

works are:  'A  Lexicon  of  Freemasonry'  (1845);  si^n     which    on    hts   motion   was    disbanded   in 

'The  Mystic  Tie'   (1849) ;  'Book  of  the  Chap-  July  i86<).    In  1865  he  assisted  in  founding  and 

ter'   C1858)  ;  *A  Manual  of  the  Lodge'  {1863)  ;  became  a  proprietor  of  the  New  York  weekly 

«A     Tort-Book     of     Masonic     Junspnidence*  (Nation.'    During  the  Civil   War  he  was  an 

(t86s)  :       'Encydopsedia      of      Freemasonry'  advocate  of  the  enlistment  of  negro  troops,  and 

(l874)-  as  a  member  of  the  Union  Leagne  of  Philadel- 

McICbben,  ma-klb-in.  Chambers,  American  phia  assisted  in  the  recraiting  of  n   colored 

soldier;  b.  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  a  Nov.  1841.    He  en-  regiments. 

listed  as  a  private  in  the  volunteer  service  22  Hackinac  (mik'i-nak  or  mak'i-na)  laUni^ 
Sept  18&1,  was  brevetted  captain  for  gallant  Mich.,  in  Mackinac  County,  at  the  entrance  to 
lervicefi  in  the  battle  of  North  Anna  River  Straits  of  Mackinac,  in  the  northwest  part  of 
(Va.)  and  in  the  operations  on  the  Weldon  Lake  Huron;  about  255  miles  north  by  west  of 
railway,  and  on  1  May  1896  attained  the  rank  of  Detroit.  The  island  is  about  three  miles  long 
lieotenant-colonel  of  the  21st  United  States  in-  and  two  wide,  it  is  rockv,  and  covered  with 
fantry.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Spain  trp^s,  shrubs,  and  flbwcrs.  'The  island  has  been 
he  went  to  Cuba  with  Shatter's  army,  fought  prominent  since  the  early  missionaries  and  ex- 
it Santiago  (i  July  1898),  and  was  made  bri([a-  plorers  mentioned  it  in  connection  with  iu  com- 
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itiand  of  the  channel  entering  the  Straits.     The  of  election,  bia  seat  vOa  suaxwtnttj  contested 

city  of  Mackinac  on  the  southeast  shore    waj  by  J.  H.  Wallace,  wrtio  was  not,  however,  seated 

■  chartered  in  I()oa     Pop,  of  the  city  (1900)  665.  until  June   1884,     He  r^resented  the  acth  dis- 

trict  in  the  4i3fh  Congress    (1885-7),  and  the 

Mackinder,  Halford  John,  English  author  18th  in  the  joth  and  51st  Congresses;  bnt  in 

■  and  educator:  b,  Gainsborough,  15  Feb.  1861,  iggo  was  defeated  in  the  l6th  for  the  sad  Con- 
He  was  educated  at  Epsom  College,  Christ  grgga  by  300  ballots  by  J.  G.  Warwick,  Demo- 
Church,  Oxford ;  m  1883  was  president  of  the  crat,  lieutenant-govemor  of  the  State  a  short 
Oxford  Union  Society ;  Burdctt  Coutts  Univer-  time  previously.  His  defeat  was  attribnted  to 
sity  Scholar  1884;  barrister,  Inner  Temple  1886;  the  gerrymandering  of  the  district  by  a  Demo- 
Reader  in  Geography  Oxford  Universit)-  1887-  cratic  legislature.  His  service  in  Congress  was 
igos:  and  since  1903  has  been  a  Senator  of  notable.  In  1877  he  was  appointed  a  member 
London  University  and  Director  of  the  London  of  the  judiciary  committee,  and  in  December 
School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science.  He  1880  of  the  ways  and  means  committee  to  soc- 
was  president  of  the  Geographical  Section,  Bnt-  ceed  James  A.  Garfield;  and  in  1881  was  chair- 
ish  Association  1895  ;  leader  of  the  Mount  man  of  the  committee  in  diarge  of  the  Garfield 
Kenya  Expedition  1899;  contested  Warwick  memorial  exercises  in  the  House.  In  1889-90 
(Liberal)  1900;  Officer  de  I'lnstruction  Pub-  he  was  chairman  of  the  ways  and  means  com- 
ttque  de  France  1901 ;  corresponding  member  mittee.  He  was  a  candidate  for  speaker  of  ihe 
Berlin  Geographical  Society  1903 ;  and  medal-  5iat  Congress,  but  was  defeated  by  T.  B.  Reed 
list  Royal  Scottish  Geographical  Societv  1003,  on  the  third  ballot  in  the  Republican  caucus. 
He  has  written:  (with  Sadler)  'University  Ex-  He  was  known  among  the  foremost  orators  of 
tension.  Past,  Present  and  Future>  {1891);  the  House ;  and  his  speeches  on  arbitration  as  a 
'Britain  and  the  British  Seas>   {1902) ;  etc.  solution  of  labor  troubles  (2  April  1886)  and  in 

McKinley.  ma-kin'li,  WilliMn.  American  support  of  the  civil-service  laws  (24  April  1890) 
sUtesman.  35th  President  of  the  United  States:  wwe  most  favorably  received.  But  his  prmci- 
b.  Niles,  Trumbull  County,  Ohio,  ag  Jan.  1843;  pal  efforts  were  made  in  connection  with  the 
d.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  14  Sept.  1901.  He  was  edu-  •?/'«.  which,  from  his  first  appearance  in  tfie 
cated  at  Union  Seminary.  Poland.  Mahoning  PP^^'.-  ""  1"=  chief  object  of  his  study.  On 
Counly,  Ohio,  and  Allegheny  College  (Mead-  6  April  1882  he  spoke  in  advocacy  of  protectiMi; 
ville.  Pa.)  (1860-1),  was  forced  by  illness  to  ^n  to  April  i^  m  opposition  to  the  Mornson 
discontinue  his  college  course,  taught  in  the  pub-  ^"ff  bill,  making  what  was  esteem^  the  ablest 
tic  schools,  was  a  clerk  in  the  Poland  post-office,  argument  against  that  measure ;  and  on  7  May 
and  on  11  June  l86l  enlisted  for  the  Civil  War  "890  m  support  of  the  general  tenff  bill,  now 
as  a  private  in  company  E  of  the  aad  Ohio  vol-  known  by  his  name,  which,  as  chairman  of  the 
unteer  infantry.  His  first  battle  was  that  of  ^/^  and  means  committM.  he  had  introduced 
Carnifex  Ferry  (10  Sept.  1861),  and  on  15  April  before  the  Houscon  16  April  The  1^1  was  passed 
1862  while  in  camo  at  Fayette  ville  western  Vir-  '>y  ^^'^  House  on  ai  May,  by  the  Senate  on  11 
ginia,  he  was  promoted  commissary  sergeant.  gT''M^'i"('* ''S-^  °^'^'l' '"^f™',' '*'!;  .^'* 
For  conspicuous  service  at  Antietam  (i?  Sept  bill  obtained  for  him  an  international  reputation. 
1862)  he  was  made  2d  lieutenant  of  company  f  ^  eventually  the  presidency  In  1^4  he  was 
D.  His  subsequent  appointments  were,  ist  lieu-  delegate-at-large  from  Ohio  to  the  Republican 
tenant  company  E  (7  ¥eb.  1863),  captain  com-  national  convention  at  Chicago,  where  he  sup- 
pany  G  (as  July  1864),  and  brevet  major  (14  ported  Blaine  s  candidacy,  and  where,  as  chair- 
March  l86s).  When  mustered  out  on  26  July  fa"  0}  *"=  committw  on  rcwlution^  he  helped 
i86s  he  was  acting  assistant  adjutant-general  on  ">  determine  the  platform  of  his  party  which  b« 
the  staff  of  General  S.  C.  Carroll,  commanding  r«id  before  the  convention.  In  the  Republican 
the  veteran  reserve-corns  stationed  at  Washing-  national  convention  at  Chicago  in  iKB,  he  was 
toa  Among  other  actions  in  which  he  parUci-  ^sa'"  «  delegate  and  chairman  of  the  cottnut- 
paled  were  those  of  South  Mountain  (14  Sept.  tre  on  resolutions.  He  supported  the  Candida^; 
1862).  Lexington  (10  June  1864),  Kemstown  ?'  Mn  Shennan,  although,  when  it  was  finally 
(24  July  1864),  Opequan  Creek  (Winchester)  learned  that  Blame  would  decluie  the  noraina- 
(19  Sept.  1864),  Fiber's  Hill  (aa  Sept  1864),  twn,  he  was  himself  the  choice  of  many  dele- 
and  Cedar  Creek  (19  Oct.  1864).  During  his  Kates  and  was  strongly  urged  to  permit  the  use 
subsequent  political  career  he  was  generally  °i  his  name.  At  the  Minneapolis  cwivenbon  of 
known,  especially  in  Ohio,  as  Major  McKinley.  '8!>z  he  was  once  more  a  delegate  and  was  cl«± 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  began  the  study  of  ed  permanent  chairman  of  the  assembly  He 
law  at  Youngstown,  Ohio  (1865-6),  continued  supported  the  renomination  of  President  Ham- 
it  at  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  law  school  (1866-7),  ^•'"-  "'"'  though  refusing  the  use  of  his  own 
in  March  1867  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  War-  name,  received  the  ballots  of  182  delegitcs.  He 
"rambuU  County.  Ohio,  and  at  once  entered  then  left  the  chair  and  moved  to  make  Ham- 


practice  at  Canton.  In  1870-1  he  was  prosecut-  son  s  nomination  unanimous,  which  was  accord- 
ing attorney  of  Stark  County,  and  during  the  ingly  done.  In  the  ensuing  campaign  he  took 
campaign  between  R.  B.  Hayes  and  William  a  very  active  part,  traveling,  it  was  estimated, 
Allen  for  the  governorship  of  the  State,  spoke  more  than  16,000  miles  and  speaking  to  more 
effectively  against  the  ■greenback"  craze.  He  than  2,000,000  voters.  In  1892-6  he  was  gov- 
was  elected  to  Congress  as  Republican  repre-  emor  of  Ohio,  having  been  elected  in  1891  by 
sentative  from  the  17th  Ohio  district  in  1877,  21,500  plurality,  and  in  1893  by  the  unusual  plo- 
and  served  continuously  in  the  4Sth,  46th  and  rality  of  8o,99S-  Labor  riots  occurred  during  his 
47th  Congresses  (1877-83).  It  was  asserted  by  administration,  necessitating  the  placing  otxfxo 
the  Republicans  that  he  was  elected  in  1882  to  militia  troops  in  active  service,  but  the  difficul- 
the  48th  Congress  by  a  majority  of  eight  bal-  ties  were  successfully  adjusted.  McKinley  also 
lots :  but.  althouf^  he  bad  received  the  certificate  personally    directed   the    relief    work    for    the 
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IbKIHLBT  ACT  — ICACKLIH 

starving  mioers  of  the  Hocking  Valley  district  cnltural  oroducts,  and  remitted  the  dutj  on  raw 
He  -was  nominated  for  the  presidency  by  the  Re-  sagar.  The  reciprocity  feature  was  an  impoi^ 
publioui  national  convention  which  met  at  St  tant  part  of  the  bill,  providing  for  the  remisstoa 
I-otiis  i6  June  1896,  and  was  elected  I9  a  plural-  of  duty  on  certain  products  from  those  coihi- 
ity  of  601^54  over  W.  J.  Bryan,  receiving  a  tries  which  shotdd  remove  duties  on  American 
popular  vote  of  7,104,770,  and  in  the  electoral  imported  products.  See  Tabifp. 
college  a  vote  of  271  to  176  .for  Bvyaa  Through-  McKinley.  Mount,  United  States,  a  peak 
out  the  cainpaign  he  remamed  m  anton,  where  ^f  ^1,^  R^cky  Mountains,  the  highest  in  North 
he  made  over  300  speeches  to  more  than  750,000  America,  south  of  the  central  part  of  Alaska; 
visitors.  Under  his  administration  decided  m-  ^bout  15S  miles  north  of  Cook  Inlet  The  In- 
crease m  business  prosperity  followed  the  pas-  ^ian  name  for  this  peak  is  Traleyka,  and  the 
sage  of  the  Dmgley  tanff  measure.  TTie  most  Russian  name,  Bolshaya.  The  fact  that  this  is  tht 
important  event  of  his  terrn  was  the  Spanish-  highest  land  on  the  continent  was  not  known 
American  war  (q.y.),  which  he  had  believed  (ill  1896  when  Mr.  Dickey  explored  the  SushitM 
might  DC  prevented  and  had  done  all  m  his  ^^^^  ^„^  j^e  land  near  its  source.  He  esti- 
power  to  avert  ,  \yhen  hostilities  broke  out  on  ^sted  the  height  of  the  peak  at  aj.ooo  feet,  and 
r  r  "a  ?u  ="lain  mhabitants  of  the  Philippine  na^ed  it  McKinley,  in  honor  of  William  Mc- 
Islands,  the  President  appointed  a  commisscon  RSn,  (  ^  j  j^  ,^  it  ^^^  ^jsit^d  by  mem- 
to  study  the  situation  and  r«>ort  on  the  most  ^ers  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
suitablemode  of  govmiment  for  the  new  tern-  The  mourUin   is    a    great   dome-shaped   mass. 


tory.    On   7  July   1898  he  approved  the  joint  o^^r  20,000  feet  above  the 

resolution  of  Congress  for  the  annexation  of  the  «  ™^i                   , .  ^.    ^                             ^ 

Hawaiian  Islands,  and  in  1898  he  also  selected  ?*'=?'??!?•  ™?-'^'"''  Texas,  city,  coun^- 

a   delegation  to  represent   the  United   States  in  !"'    ">f  f?!'""  J^"""*^' .""V  *r-^   ^i?^""'J^ 

the   Hague  peace  conference  which  convened  in  *  T.  and  the  Houston  &  T    C   E-R-s;  abmit 

May  1899.     The  original  Philippine  commission  -3°   "?''?*   north   by   east   of   Dallas,      It   is   sit- 

having   rendered   a   report    (31   Jan.    igoo),   the  "^'f*   "!   ^   ",<=^   agricultural    region,   in   which 

President  appointed  anew  commissiorknown  '?!'™.  "    5'?'V"'!'\.,T"  .^'"''"'""I'L.  Hl^ 

from  its  head.  Judge  W.  H.  Taft,  as  the  Taft  *^^,'**  .'nd««rial    establishments   are   cottonseed- 

comnrission,  under  whose  direction  civil  govern-  oil  mills,  cotton  gins,  cotton  compresses,  wagon 

HK^t  was  instituted  in  the  islands  on  1   Sept  ^"^^  carriage  shops,  and  flour  mills     It  is  the 

1900.      (See    PeruppmES.    Hitlory.)      In    lio  seat  of  the  McKinney  Collegiate  Institute.     The 

the  President  stood  conspicuously  for  justice  in  court-house  is  a  fine  building  and  cost  ¥ioo,c«a 

the  settlement  of  the.  difficulties  in  China  which  V^^  waterworks  are  owned  and  operated  bj 

marked  that  summer.     He  was  renominated  for  **'*  "^y-     ^°P-   ('9'°>  ''•7'* 

the  presidency  by  the  Republican  national  con-  Mackintoah,  mJkln-tiSsh,  SiB  Jamea,  Scot- 

vention  which  met  at  Philadelphia  on  35  June  tish  historian  and  philosophical  writer:  b.  Al- 

1900,  receiving  the  entire  vote  of  the  930  dele-  dourie,    Aberdeenshire,   24   Oct    1765 ;    d.   I-on- 


gates.  He  was  elected  by  a  popular  vote  of  don  30  May  1832.  He  was  educated  at  Aberdeen 
.206,677  to  6j74,397  for  W.  J.  Bryan,  receiving  and  Edinburgh ;  studied  medicine  and  took  the 
ill    then,    the    largest    popular    majority    ever     M.D.   degree   in   1787;   published   his   'VindicisB 


_  ^niiidate  for  the  presidency.     He  ob-  Gallica'    in  answer  to  Burke's  'Reflectioi__    _ 

tained  393  electoral  votes  and  carried  38  States,  the    French    Revolution' ;   quitted   the   medical 

On  5  Sept.  ipoi  he  delivered  at  the  Pan-Amer-  profession  and  was  called  to  the  English  bar  in 

ican   Exposition,  Buffalo,  N.  V.,  an  important  1795.    By  reason  of  his  brilliant  lectures  on  the 

address,  summarizing  at  once  the  problems  then  'Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,'  and  his  dcfensje 

before  the  nation  and  his  policy  for  their  solu-  of   Peltier,  who  was   prosecuted   for  a   libel  on 

tion.    On  6  September,  while  holding  a  recep-  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  he  acquired  fame  at  the 

tion  in  the  Music  Hall  of  the  Exposition,  he  was  bar,  was  knighted,  and  in  1804  appointed  recor- 

twice  shot  by  Leon  Ciolgosz'(q.v.),  an  anarchist,  der  of  Bombay.     After  an   honorable  career  in 

He    died    on    14    September ;    and    ig    Septem-  India   he  returned  to  England ;   entered   Parlia- 

ber  was  appointed  by  his   successor.    President  ment    for    Nairn,    and    afterward     for    Nares- 

Roosevelt,    a    day    of    mourning    and    prayer  borough ;  was  professor  of  law  at  Haileyburv 

throughout    the   United    States.     Unprecedented  College   (1818-24),   a  member  of  privy  coimcil, 

honors  were  paid  to  HcKinley's  memory  in  for-  and    in    1830    commissioner   of    Indian    aflairfc 

eign  capitals,  notably  In  London,  where  memo-  Among  his  writings  may  be  mentioned  his  'His- 

rial  services  were  held  in  Westminster  Abbey  tory  of  England,'  a  fragment  extending  only  to 

and  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.    For  five  minutes  on  the   reign    of   Elizabeth;    'Dissertation    on  the 

the  day  of  the  funeral  all  motive  power  in  the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy'  in  the  Encyclo- 

United    States   remained   still.     Consult :    Smith  padia  Britannica :  a  'Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More* 

(editor),    ■Speeches  and  Addresses  of  William  m  Lardner's   Cyclopaslia;  and  nine  chapters  of 

McKinl^'   (1893) ;  Porter,  'The  Life  of  Major  an  unfinished  work  on  the  revolution  of  1688. 

McKinley'     (189^) ;    and    'Speeches    and    Ad-  air-,vi«*~.u     „       .»  ,      t   -  —  ^  .     «.. 

dresses  of  Willwm  McKinley  from  1897  to  190I>  ™.,„  '™    !''■    ^    "7*1'"^°^   T   /     ^™ 

ltnm\      =;«  aisn  TiKix»n  <-r»Tr=    »tUn^,  '^^*^  garment,  One  of  the  products  of  modern 

(i900>.    i>ee  also  United  States,  History.  ^^^^  manufacture.    It  derives  its  name  from 

HcKinlcy  Act,  a  name  popularly  given  to  the  inventor.    See  Indta  Rubber. 
a  tariff  bill  reported  to  Congress.  21  May  1890,  Macklin,  maklln,  Charles,  Irish  actor  and 

S  y**S*   ^"^       .  "*    Committee    of   the  dramatist;  b.  Ireland  I  May  1697;  d.  London  11 

House    of    Representatives,    of   which   William  July  1797.    He  was  the  son  of  an  Irish  gentle- 

Mcl^nley  was  chairman.    It  became  a  law  in  man  named  McLaughlin  and  in  1733  appeared 

October  1890  atid  vras  repealed  m  1894.    It  in-  in   minor  parts  at  Drury  Lane,   London.    He 

creased   the   duties   on    woof,   woolen   manufac-  steadily   rose   in   public   favor,   till    1741    he  ap- 

tures,  on  tm-plate,  .^rley,  and  some  other  agn-  pearad  in  bis  greatest  role,  Shylock.     "" 
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accounted  from  this  period  iinong  the  best  actors  powers   of  minister  plenipotentiaiy,  to   China, 

of  the  time.    His  last  perfonnance  was  at  Covent  Japan,    Siam,   Korea,   and   Cochin  China ;    and 

Garden  in  May  1789,  at  past  the  age  of  go.     In  from   this  mission  he  returned  in   1856,  having 

i?35   he   accidentally   killed  a   brother   actor   in  with    Commodore    Perry    concluded    important 

a  quarrel  and  was  tried  for  murder ;  and  was  treaties.    In  1859-61  he  was  minister  to  Mexico 

frequently   afterward   engaged   in   disputes   and  in  which  capacity  he  signed  the  treaty  of   1S60. 

actions  at  taw.     Of  his  own  plays  only   'The  In    1861   he   returned   to   Baltimore   and   there 

Truebom  Irishman' ;  'Love  a-la-Mode'  (1759)  ;  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  discussions  attend- 

and  'The  Man  of  the  World'  (1781)  have  been  ing  the  secession  of  the  cotton  States.    He  was 

printed.     Consult  'Lite'   by  Parry   (1891).  one  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Maryland 

Maclagan,     William    Dalrymplc,     English  legislature   (May   1861)   to  confer  with  Lincoln 

archbishop :   b.   Edinburgh   1826.     He  was   edu-  '"  ^'^"^  ^°  ^^\'«'^  unconstitutional  procccdin(ts 

cated  at  Edinburgh  and  was  graduated  in  mathe-  °"  '£'=  part  of  the  Federal  government  within 

malicai  honors  at   Cambridge  University.     He  *«  Statt  of  Maryland.     Upon  the  decision  of 

served  in  the   Indian  army   (1847-52)  ;  was  or-  t"«  =^'«  legislature,  based  on  the  committees 

dained  deacon    (1856)    and   priest    ^1857).      He  report,    that   it    was    inexpedient   for    Maryland 

was  appointed  bishop  of  Lichfield   {1878)   and  '«  secede,   McLane  "tired  from  public  affair* 

archbishop  of  York  in  i8gi.    He  has  published  tor  a  t'me.    In  1877-8  he  was  State  senator;  in 

'Pastoral  Letters  and  Synodal  Classes'  {1801).  J??9-o3  a  representotive  in  the  46th  and  47th 

«,  ,  11   1-    J   All         A  ij-  Congresses;  and   in   1883-5  governor  of  Mary- 

McL«ne,  mSk-lan',  Allan,  American  soldier  ^^^    p^^  '       ^i^is^tr  to  France  in  i88«;-o  b» 

and  jurist:b.8Aug.i746;d.  Wilmingtpn.Dei  appo'intment  of  President  Cleveland. 
32    May    1829,      In    1774    he    settled    in    Kent      "^"^ 

County,  Del.,  and  in  the  Revolution  he  took  a         Maclaren,  ma-kUr'«n,  Ian.    See   Watsom, 

prominent    part     He    became    a    lieutenant    in  JOHN. 

Thomas  Rodney's  regiment  of  Delaware  mili-         McLaren,     William     Edward,     American 

tia,  attained  colonel's  rank,  and  at  the  close  of  bishop :  b.  Geneva,  Ontario  County,  N    Y.,  i, 

the  war  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Delaware  Dec.  1831;  d.  New  York,  10  Feb.  1905.    He  was 

comt   of    appeals.      In    i7go-8   he    was    United  graduated   at   Jefferson   College,    1851,   ordained 

States  marshal  of  Delaware  under  Washington's  to  the   Presbyterian  ministry,   i860,  and  entered 

appointment,  and  from  1808  until  his  death,  col-  that  of  the  ProtesUnt  Episcopal  Church  in  1873. 

lector    of    Wilmington    (Del.)    port.      He    also  Three  years  later  he   was   appointed  bishop  of 

served  m  the  Delaware  legislature,  being  for  a  Illinois;   after    the   subsequent    division   of   the 

lime  speaker  of  the  lower  house.  diocese  became  bishop  of  Chicago.     Among  his 

McLane,    Louis,   American    statesman;    b.  writings    may   be    mentioned    '^tholic    Dt^ma 

Smyrna,   Kent   County,   Del,,   28   May   I78l5;   d.  the  Antidote  of  Doubt'   (1884), 
Baltiroore7  0ct,  1857.    He  was  the  son  of  Allan  McLaughlin,    m5k-lak'lln,    Andrew    Cnn- 

McUne  (q.v.),  and  entered  the  navy  at  an  early  ,^gluun^     American     historical      writer:     b. 

age.   served   as   a   midshipman   under  the  elder  jJeardstown,   111.,   14  Feb.   1801.     He  graduated 

Decatur.     Quitting  the  navy  m  1801  he  studied  from  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1882.  from 

law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1808,  and  rose  its  jaw  school  in  1885,  was  professor  of  history 

to  eminence  in  the  profession.     He  represented  ,v,ere  1891-1906  and  since  igo6  at  the  University 

Delaware   in   Congress,    1816-37,   when   he   was  of  Chicago.     He  was  director  of  the  bureau  of 

chosen   United    SUtes   senator.      In   1829-31    he  historical     research     of     Carnegie     Institution, 

was  minister  to  Great  Britain,  and  on  his  return  Washington,  D.  C,  1903-5,  and  managing  editor 

home  was  made  secretary  of  the  treasury.     In  of  the  'American  Historical  Review,'    1901-5- 

1833  he  declined  to  sanction  the  removal  of  the  He   has    written    'Lewis    Cass'    in    'American 

deposits  from  the  United  States  bank,  and  was  Statesmen'  series  (i8qi);  'History  of  Higher 

consequently  transferred  by  the  President  to  the  Education  in  Michigan'  ;   'Civil  Government  in 

State  Department.     He  held  the  office  of  secre-  Michigan'    (1892);    'History  of  the   American 

tary  of  state  till  June   1834,   when  he   resigned  Nation'    (1899);    'The   Confederation   and  the 

and  retired  from  political  life.     In  1837  he  ac-  Constitution'    (1905);   and    (with    Van   Tyne) 

cepted  the  presidency  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  'History  of  United  States  for  Schools'  (i9n)- 
Railroad,  which  he  held  till  1847.     In  June  184S  „  , 

he  was  appointed  by  President  Folk  ambassa-  McLaughlin,  Mary  Louise,  American 
dor  to  London  during  the  Oregon  negotiations,  artist :  b.  Cincinnati.  She  began  to  decorate  pot- 
after  the  settlement  of  which  he  resigned.  In  teT  in  1877  and  made  Losanti  porcelain  (1898). 
1850  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  to  re-  exhibiting  for  the  first  time  in  the  Paris  Exposi- 
form  the  constitution  of  Maryland.  <'on  of  'QOO-  She  has  been  awarded  several 
■«■  T  n  L  ^  «»-ii-  .  ■  f  public  honors  for  her  work.  Among  her 
McLane  Robert  Milligan,  American  poli-  published  writings  are:  'China  Painting' F 'Pot- 
tician  and  diplomat:  b.  Wilmington,  Del.,  Z3  tery  Decoration';  'Sureestions  to  China  Paint- 
June  1815 ;  d.  Pans.  France,  16  April  1898.  He  „,,  .Painting  in  (5.1' ;  'The  Second  Ma- 
studied  at  the  College  Bourbon  of  Pans  Janie.' 
(1829-31),  was  graduated   from  West   Point  in 

1837.    took   active   part   in   the    Seminole  War  Maclaurin,     mak-la  rin.     CoUn,     Scottish 

in  Florida  (1837), and  served  under  Gen.  Scottin  mathematician   and   philosopher:     b.   Kilmodan, 

the   Cherokee  country   (Georgia).     He  resigned  Argyleshire,    February    1698;    d,    14   June    1746. 

from  the  army  in  1843,  and  having  already  been  He  was  educated  at  Glasgow  University,  and  in 

admitted   to  the  bar  in  the  Distnct  of  (Tolum-  I7i7  became   professor  of  mathematics   in   Ma- 

bia,  began  practice  at  Baltimore.  Md,    In  1847-51  rischal  College,  Aberdeen,   and   two  years  after 

he  was  a  Democratic  member  of  the  House  of  was  chosen  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.    In  1720 

Representatives  in  the  30th  and  31st  Congresses,  he   published    'Geometrica   Organica,'    a   work 

In   1853   he   was   appointed  commissioner,   with  on   curves.     In    1725   he   was   elected   professor 
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MACLAWS  —  MACLEAN 

of  matfaematica  at  Edinburgh,   where  his   lee-  judge.    Consult  his  'Journal,'  edited  by  Edgar 

tures  contributed   much   to   raise   the   character  Stanton  Maclay  (q.v.). 

of   that    universily   as   a   sdiool   of   science.    A  j(,^i      ^jj^^    ^^  mineralogy,  a  variety  of 

amtroversy  with    Bisbop   Berkeley  led   to   the  andalusite    occurring  in  long,  topering  cr^tals 

publication    of    Maclaurms   great    'Treatise   on  ;„   ^i^y.^i^tg.     They   have   xS^   axes   aSd  ^les 

tJuxions'      1742).    He   also   wrote  a    'Treatise  ^f  ^  jfff„^,  ^j^/f^^  t^e  rest  of  the  c^s. 

p'hiloi^pS  ofs^veries";  eJL            "ewtons  „„i„g  ^^^  ^^^^^  ariangement  of  impurities  in 

MacLwB,  mak-lai',  Lafayette,  American  MacLean.  George  Edwin.  American  edu- 
nnhtary  officer;  b.  Augusta.  Ga.,  15  Jan.  i8ai ;  cator:  b.  Rockville.  Conn.,  31  Aug.  1850.  He 
d.  Savannah,  Ga.,  24  July  1897.  He  wag  grad-  ^^s  graduated  at  Williams  OiUege  in  1871  and 
uated  at  West  Point  in  1842 ;  served  in  the  Mex-  at  Yale  Theological  Seminary  in  1874;  from, 
ican  War  till  the  surrender  of  Vera  Cruz;  and  ,8„  to  1881  was  pastor  at  Troy.  N.  V.;  studied" 
at  the  begintiing  of  the  Civii  War  was  commis-  ;„  Germany;  and  in  1883  became  professor  of 
sioned  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate  English  language  and  literature  at  the  University 
*^''-  He  was  promoted  major-general  23  May  ^f  "ijinnesota.  He  was-  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
1862,  and  during  the  march  of  Sherman  to  the  yersity  of  Nebraska.  1895-9,  and  since  1899  has 
sea  commanded  the  defenses  of  Savannah  and  been  president  of  the  University  of  Iowa.  His 
had  charge  of  the  Miliary  Distnct  of  Georgia,  writings  include:  *A  Chart:  of  Enghsh  Liter- 
He  was  appointed  collector  of  internal  revenue  ature>  {1892);  'Old  and  Middle  English 
at  Savannah  in  1875  and  postmaster  there  in  Reader>  (^3)  ;  and  'A  Decade  of  Develop- 
^076.  ment  in  American  State  Universities>    (1898). 

HacUy,  ma-kli',  Edgar  Stanton,  Ameri-  He  has  edited :  '.^Ifric's  Anglo-Saxwi  Version 
can  author:  b.  Foocbow,  China.  18  April  1863.  ?f  Alcuini  Interrogationes  Sigewulfi  Presbyteri 
He  was  graduated  at  Syracuse  University  in  !«  *^PfS"L  C??3)  :' An  Introductory  Course 
i88s;  was  reporter  on  the  Brooklyn  Timet,  '"  °'^  ^"P'^V  ^,^^'^^\.??^,  ^^^ 
1886^,  and  on  the  New  York  Tribune.  08^) :  an°  '.An  Old  and  Middle  English 
1891-3;  served  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Reader>  by  Zupitza  (1889). 
Tribune,  1893-5.  and  on  that  of  the  New  York  McLean,  George  P.,  American  lawyer  and 
Sun,  1895-0.  In  1896  he  was  appointed  light-  politician:  b.  Simsbury,  Conn..  7  Oct  1857.  He 
house-keeper  at  Old  Field  Point,  and  in  1901  was  for  a  time  a  reporter  on  the  Hartford  Even- 
received  an  appointment  at  the  New  York  Navy-  ing  Post,  then  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
Yard.  He  edited  the  'JoumaP  of  William  the  bar  in  1881,  and  immediately  commenced 
Maclay  (q.v.).  and  is  the  author  of  a  "History  practice  in  Hartford.  In  1883-4  he  was  a  mem- 
of  the  United  States  Navy,'  which  occasioned  ber  of  the  General  Assembly,  where  he  soon 
much  controversy  and  brought  about  his  dis-  became  distinguished  for  facility  in  debate  and 
missal  from  government  employ,  by  order  of  was  considered  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Repub- 
President  Roosevelt,  in  igoi.  The  ground  of  lican  party.  In  1888  he  was  elected  State  scna- 
this  action,  following  Maelay's  refusal  of  an  offi-  tor,  and  in  igoo  nominated  by  his  party  as  gov- 
cial  request  for  his  resignation,  was  a  passage  emor  of  Connecticut  and  elected.  Though  he 
ia  the  'History'  stigmatizing  Rear-Admiral  was  not  widely  known  at  the  time  of  his  eiec- 
Schley  as  a  ■caitiff,  poltroon,  and  coward"  for  tion,  his  independent  position  in  regard  Co  con- 
his  conduct  in  the  naval  fight  olf  Santiago,  Cuba,  stitutionai  reform  soon  made  him  prominent; 
3  July  1898.  Maclay  has  also  written  'Remi-  both  in  his  first  governor's  message  and  before 
niscences  of  the  Old  Navy'  and  <The  History  of  the  constitutional  convention,  he  advocated  rep- 
American  Privateers.'  resentation  in  the  legislature  according  to  popu- 

i«.<.i.«     wiii:._      i_..'^,-    -«!.)■-      —J  lation  instead  of  by  towns.     Though  in  this  he 

Maclay,    William,   American    soldier   and    .  _  _,_■       , ,.  ■_  l-, ,      1 

«roi  d.  1804,    H=  ™  edocjted  m  h.s  mj.ve  fj^ocrats  and  btcM  ptrra.l  popularity  in  the 

ptoai  was  a  litutenant  m  th.  FictcIi  and  Indian  ^j,,,,     ,„          S ^Jdlmi  rCTomination,  but 

War,  taking  part  m  tht  «prfit.on  agamst  Foit  j„,i„rf    i/Tgna-t  lit  ms  a  promintnt  cidi- 

pu,u«ne  ,n  17^,  and  aftmatd  ™rv,ng  under  j       fc,' UnitS  States  Soiator 
Gen.  Bouquet    He  studied  law,  was  admitted  to 

die  bar,  went  to  England  on  behalf  of  militia  HacLean,  John,  American  jurist  and 
officers  serving  in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  statesman:  b.  Morris  County,  N.  J.,  1 1  March 
to  confer  upon  their  claims  for  land-grants  with  178s;  d.  4  April  1861,  He  removed  with 
the  proprietors  of  Pennsylvania,  and  on  his  re-  his  parents  to  Warren  County,  Ohio,  in  1799, 
turn  became  attorney  to  the  Penn  family.  In  later  went  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  studied  law, 
the  Revolution  he  raised  troops  and  equipped  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1807,  and  com- 
thera.  was  assistant  commissary  of  purchase,  and  menced  practice  at  Lebanon,  Warren  County, 
performed  some  field  service.  In  1781  he  was  Ohio.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  1812-16. 
elected  to  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  afterward  and  from  1816-22  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of 
held  other  offices  in  the  State,  and  with  Itobert  Ohio.  In  July  1823  he  was  appointed  post- 
Morris  (q.v.)  was  elected  to  the  United  States  master-general,  the  Post-office  Department  being 
Senate,  they  being  Pennsylvania's  first  represen-  then  in  a  very  disordered  and  inefficient  condi- 
tatives  in  that  body.  His  service  there  ended  in  tion.  Under  his  administration  this  branch  of 
1791,  but  in  the  Senate  he  bad  shown  deep-  the  public  service  was  restored  to  order,  and 
seated  hostility  to  Washington  and  his  adminis-  managed  with  a.  vigor,  method,  and  economy 
tration,  which  was  the  chief  distinction  of  Ma-  that  soon  secured  an  almost  unexampled  degree 
clay's  senatorial  career.  In  his  later  years  he  of  applause  and  public  confidence.  In  1839  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  became  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  bis  last  public  office  was  that  of  a  county  of    the    United    States.    In    this    capacity    bis 
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HcLEAH  — HcLEUORE'S  COVE 

charges  to  gnuid  juriea  while  on  circuit  are  dis-  there  were  four  gaps  through  which  roadi  led 
tinguished  for  abilit]^  and  eloquence.  In  the  into  McLemore's  Cove.  Opposite  Lafayette  was 
Dred  Scott  case  he  dissented  from  the  decisioa  Dug  Gap,  to  the  south  of  it  Blue  Bird,  and  to 
of  the  court  as  given  by  Chief  Justice  Taney,  the  north  Cattiett's  and  Wrothen's.  Dug  Gap 
and  expressed  the  opinion  that  slavery  has  its  was  directly  opposite  Stevens'  Gap.  The  Chick- 
origin  merely  in  power,  and  is  against  right,  and  amauga  Creek  rises  near  Dougherty's  Gap  and 
in  this  country  is  sustained  only  oy  local  law.  runs  northward  through  the  cove. 

McLean,    John,    American    educator:    b.  „   The  right  of  the  Union  army,  A.  McD.  Mc- 

Princeton,  N.  J.,  1800 ;  d.  there  1886.    His  whole  Cook  s  Twentieth  corps,  with  the  cavalry  con>s, 

life  was  spent  in  Princeton.     He  was  graduated  ?,""■, '^-   S-   Stanley,  crossed  Lookout  at  Valley 

from  the  college  there  in  1816,  became  tutor  in  Head,  42  miles  south   of   Chattanoo^    and  de- 

the  institution   in   1818,   and   was   a   member   of  scended  southof  Doughertys  Gap.    The  left  of 

the  faculty  lili  1868,  when  he  resigned  the  presi-  *"i  array,   Crittenden  s  Twenty-first  corps,  had 

dency.  which  he  had  held  from  1854.    He  pub-  crossed  the  north  point  of  Lookout  near  Chat- 

lished   'Lecture  on  a  Common  School  System  tanpoga  and.  leaving  one  brigade  m  that  city. 

for  New  Jersey'    (1829),   which  in   later   years  had  advanced  to  the  vicinity  of  Lee  and  Gor- 

had  much  influence  in  the  establishment  of  such  don's    Mill.      It    there    formed    the    left    of   the 

a  system;  'History  of  the  College  of  New  Jer-  Union  army.    The  centre  corps  was  at  Stevens 

sey'    (1877);  etc  ^^P'   '5  miles  distant,  the  right  corps  about  25 

„  ,  „       .      „  ^         „  miles  beyond  that  point,   with  the   cavalry   still 

McLean,    Sarah    Pratt.     See    Greene,    S.  farther  south.     This  separation   of   Rosccrans* 

*■  ^-  army    was    made    necessary    by    the    fact    that 

McLean,  Simoa  Jamea,  American  sociolo-  there    were    no    roads    practicable    for    wheels 

gist:  b.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  14  June  1871,  He  crossing  Lookout  Mountain  in  closer  proximity, 
graduated   from  the   University   of   Toronto   in  Gen.  Bran;  was  fully  informed  of  the  move- 

1894,    was    professor    of    economics    and    so-  ments,  and  the  isolation  of  the  several  Union 

cioiogy   in  the  University   of   Arkansas   i8g7-  corps.     These   movements,    which  placed    each 

1902,  associate  professor  of  economics  in  Leland  corps    beyond   supporting   distance    from   either 

Stanford  1902-^5,  since   igo6  associate  professor  of  the  others,   were  immediately   rendered   still 

of  political  economy,  Univ.  of  Toronto.  more  precarious  by  reports  received  from  Gen, 

McLelUn.     m5k-!el'an,     Isuc,     American  Sheri<fan  on  the  extr^e  right  that  the  enemy 

CdL'6.1?egtU'i?fed"atfo?s^'raf;l?i  -ged    active    concentrations    instead,    but    was 

in  Boston,  Mass,  and  in  1851  removed  to  New  '"'^r.l'*  «„_    , uj,  „,;,;„„  i„i.:„^  «;- 

York  and  gave  his  whole  attention  to  literature  ^„^^„„^^\l^,y'Zr,h^^l}t^t  IS 

and  field  sports.     His  liking  for  the  latter  was  ^"  Mountain,  coratnandmg  the  four  Saps^wn- 

1^  n=u^tirhe'"lad"X"  tWe" of'^hl  "-ssTe'Ur^iaf  ^  ^.'^  fav^'ab  e%S 

^rs^i^S^^inS'^'so'LThleV^ts^h  f-  fi"'  ^.^••'-^  Gen   Thomas  with.effe^^afd 

«   -The   Death  of  Napoleon'   and   fNew   Eng-  I^^"    '""!'"8   "P?"    ^'"'"  °^  '^'.."""K'   ^^"^S 

land's  Dead,>  attracted  much  attention.    He  wm  t^<^    F°"''^^  ^^^l"    supporting    distance.     Had 

the  author  of  'The  Fail  of  the  Indian>  (,830) ;  Braggs   orders   been  P-^f  ^  -^  vrgo^us  y 


<MouiH  Aubnm>    (1843)  i  .nd   'Poems  of  tli    «rattd  He  ?«Mon  of  Iht  Umon  army  would 
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have  been  critical. 

The  night  of  the  9th,  Negiey's  division,  form- 


HcLcmore's  Cove,  Gtu,  Military  Opera-  ing  the  Union  advance  from  Stevens'  Gap  along 
tlmu  at.  While  there  was  little  fighting  in  the  the  road  leading  through  Dug  Gap  to  Lafay- 
cove,  the  operations  there  in  September  1863  ette,  encountered  the  enemy  in  the  Mp,  and 
were  vital  to  the  success  of  Gen.  Rosecrana'  later  in  the  night  it  was  ascertained  that  a 
campaign  for  Chattanooga.  The  failure;  of  Gen.  strong  force  was  concentrating  there. 
Bragg'a  excellent  combmations  immediately  in-  Gen.  Brare,  >"  developing  his  plan,  had  ad- 
creased  the  difficulty  of  interposing  his  army  vanced  Hindman'a  division  from  the  Lafayette 
between  the  Union  army  and  Chattanooga  and,  side  of  the  mountain,  and  ordered  Gen.  Hill 
in  the  end,  made  it  impossible.  to  send   Cleburne  to  co-operate.     Late  at  night 

Lookout   Mountain   bounds  the  cove  on  the  Hill  sent  word  that  Cleburne  was  sick,  the  gaps 

west.     Following   its   eastern   base   from    Chat-  blocked   with   felled   trees,   and ,  that  the  move- 

tanooga   southward,   it   is   24   miles   to   Stevens'  ment  was,  therefore,  impracticable. 
Gap,    over    which   the    Fourteenth    corps.    Gen.  Early  the  next  morning  Gen.  Buckner  from 

.Thomas',  which  constituted  the  centre  of  Rose-  the  extreme  right  was  ordered  to  advance  into 

crans'  army,   crossed   l-ookout   from  the   west  the  cove  to   support  Hindman.     This  junction 

into  the  cove.    Eight  miles  beyond  is  Dougher-  was  not  effected  until  the  afternoon  of  the  loth, 

ty'a   Gap,   from  which   point   Pigeon   Mountain,  Meantime,   Negley  had   withdrawn  his   division 

running    northeastwardly,     forms     the     eastern  from  Dug  Gap  and  was  maneuvering  in  defense. 

boimdary  of  the  cove.    The  triangular  area  thus  Hindman,  instead  of  attacking  as  ordered,  sent 

enclosed  is  from  five  to  eight  miles  wide,  the  a  staff-officer  to  Bragg  at  Lafayette  to  suggest 

mouth  opening  toward  Chattanooga,  and  con-  a  change  of  plan.    TTiis  officer  reached  Bragg  at 

tains  from  80  to  loo  square  miles.    Gen.  Bragg,  midnight   and   was   at   once   directed   to   return 

in    evacuating    Chattanooga,    because    of    Rose-  and   notify   Hindman   to   carry  out   the   orders 

crans'  flank  movement,  had  conducted  his  army  he   had   received.     Cleburne  was   then   in    Dug 

by  way  of  Roasvilie  and  Lee  and  Gordon's  Mill  Gap,   and   had   promptly  cleared   away   obstnic- 

and  established  it  behind  Pigeon  Mountain,  from  tions.     Walker's  reserve  corps  was  ordered  for- 

a  point  near  Lee  and  Gordon's  to  Lafayette,  i.i  ward  to  join  Cleburne  in  the  attack,  and  all 

miles  beyiwTd,     From  this  position  of  his  army  impatiently  waited  for  Hindman's  guns.    Brang 


McLBHHAH  —  MACLEOD 

had  ordered  seven  divisions  to  co-operate  in  the  8th  edition  of  the  'Encyclopaedia  BriUumica' 
this  movement  against  Thomas  three  (185?),  and  in  1865  he  elaborated  some  of  its 
which  composed  the  Union  centre.  Hind-  speculations  in  'Primitive  Marriage:  an  Inquiry 
man  did  not  attack  until  afternoon.  At  that  into  the  Origin  of  the  Form  of  Capture  in  Mar- 
time  fiaird's  division  had  arrived  from  Stevens*  riage  Ceremonies.'  In  1876  his  'Primitive  Mar- 
Gap  to  support  Ne^ley,  and  by  brilliant  move-  riage'  was  republished  with  'Kinship  in  Ancient 
ments  in  retreat,  with  some  sharp  fighting  by  Greece'  and  other  matter  under  the  title  of 
T.  R.  Stanleys  and  Starkweather's  brigades,  'Studies  in  Ancient  Kistoij'.'  An  unfinished 
the  two  divisions  with  their  trains  were  with-  work  by  him.  directed  against  Sir  H.  S.  Maine's 
drawn  in  perfect  order  to  Bailey's  crossroads,  a  patriarchal  tlieory,  was  completed  and  published 
strong  strategic  position  in  front  of  Stevens'  in  1885  by  his  brother  under  the  title  of  'The 
Gap,  where  Brannan's  division,  which  had  com-  Patriarchal  Theory.'  In  1896  a  second  series 
picted  the  crossing  of  Lookout,  was  within  easy  of  'Studies  in  Ancient  History,'  treating 
supporting  distance.  Thus  Bragg's  attempt  to  of  the  origin  of  exogamy,  was  edited  by  his 
crush  the  Union  centre  failed.  For  this  failure  widow  and  .\rthur  Piatt.  Though  his  views  are 
he  held  Hill  and  Hindman  responsible.  still  and  probably  will  remain  matter  of  con- 

Bragg  then   withdrew   the  forces  operating  troversy,  the  study  of  primitive  society  received 

against  the  Union  centre  to  Lafayette,  and  at  a  iwwerful  impetus  from  his  important  investi- 

once  despatched  Polk's  and  Walker's  corps  with  gations.  ' 

orders  to  attack  Crittenden's  corps  in  the  vi-  McLcod,     mik-le'Sd,     Archibald     Angos, 

anity  of  Lee  and  Gordon  s  MilL    This  cor^s  at  American  railway  official  t  b.  Compton  Cowity. 

the  time   was  known   to   Bra^   to   be  divided,  Quebec,  Canada,  1848;  d.  iQOz.     Early  in  life  he 

with  one  of  Its  three  divisions  near  Ringgold,  came  to  the  United  States,  where  he  became  a 

Polk  was  urged   to    attack  with  the  greatest  rodman  on  the  docks  of  the  Northern  Pacific 

promptness.     He,  npwever,  was  led  to  believe  railway  at  Duluth,  and  in  1885  manager  of  the 

that  a  general  attack  on  his  column  was  about  Elmira,  Cortland  and  Northern  Ime.    He  ttien 

to  be  delivered.    Instead  of  carrying  out  Brag's  ^35  successively  acting  general  manager  (i886>, 

orders,   he   therefore  awaited  attack  and   sent  vice-president  and  general  managerTi887),  and 

for  the  whole  of  Buckners  corps  as  reinforce-  president    (1890)   of  the  Reading  system.     His 

ments.    This  delay  enabled  Crittenden  to  unite  consolidation  of  the  Lehigh  VaRey  and  Jersey 

his  forces,  cross  the   Chickamauga,  and   take  a  Central  with  the   Reading,  under  Reading  con- 

strong  position   on   the  bluffs   overlooking  that  trol,  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  carrying 

Stream    at    Ue    and    Gordon  s.    Thus    Braggs  trade  of  the  coal  fields,  resulted  iS  the  Reading 

attempt    to    crash    the    Union    left    failed,  ^  as  passing  into  the  hands  of   three  receivers,  of 

his   movement    on   the   centre    had    miscarried,  whom  McLeod  was  one. 
For  this  Polk  was  held  responsible.  »«  _t      j      _i     t       j»      n        u      c-        ■  . 

Meantime  the  Union  rigl»  was  withdrawing  p,"."^^?*"^  i"^;''**'''.  ^'Tu""'  ^^cottish 

under  orders  to  join  the  centre  at  Stevens'  Gap  ,^rt?,Wn«h-  "^m    "H^  a  "*''°m  ^-^  ^^'^ 

Rosecrans  had  early  discovered  that  Bragg,  in-  r-  ^''m^™     'w  T"^"''^  '^V'    ?'  "..^  ^""^ 

stead  of  retreating/was  concentrated  for  tattle,  *^"  "'  ^°™'"'  H^If^  {l^-^J  whom  he  s^- 

and  that  Johnston    irom  Mississippi  and  Long-  ^'t^t^l^^T  ^M^"^  ^"'^f  "l'%'\^ 

street   froii   Virginia   were   about   to   join   him  S"^^h      '  ?    '\   '   ^  ^"'^"7  o°o^ '^J"?!!E'- 

Gen.   Rosecrans   in  his   report   says:     *It   then  "f  ''/li;P?"°'l'%',  "*   ^''^'^iS^^^^l'  vr'^' 

became  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  effert  the  ^°ThP^r^L  ^h.n^  t^^^  A  ^''v"  f^  ■?*  ^ 

concentration  of  the  army."    The  Banks  of  the  „'?,  i,l';,j"?<:  ^^^f''*' V     ^  c      ^  5  °  f1«i?* 

army  were  40  miles  apart  by  the  nearest  practic-  ?S  fnH  MnH.^,  ^T,i>  ^^^'■^■^     /'^*  ' 
able  roads,  ind  the  centre  was  obliged  to  remain       '^""  f"**  -^°'^""  ^°^'=^     <'^3)  i  etc 
near  Stevens'  Gap  until  the  right  corps  arrived.  Macleod,   Fiona,  pseudonym   of   William 

Gen.  Bragg's third  plan,  for  which  orders  were  Sharp     (q.v.),     Scottish     poet     and     novelist: 

promptly  given,  was  to  move  his  army  down  the  b.  Paisley  12  Sept.  1856;  d.  Sicily  13  Dec,  1905. 

valley  of  the  Chickamauga,  cross  at  the  bridges  ■^  P^""'  "f  his  youth  was  spent  in  the  Hebrides 

and  fords  below  Lee  and  Gordon's  Mill,  sweep  *"''  ■"  the  islands  of  lona  and  Arran.     His 

the     valley,     attack     Crittenden,     the     left  stones  and  poems  have  attracted  great 


of  Rosecrans'  army,  drive  it  back  on  the  cen-  ^V.  reason  of  their  freshn< 

trc,   and    thus,    interposing   between   the   Union  ongmalify  of  conception.   Among  his  works  are : 

army  and   Chattanooga,   push   it   back  into   the  'Pharais'    (1895).  a  romance;    'The  Mountain 

mountains  and  regain  that  most  important  city.  t°y^"    /'^S)  ;   JThe    Sm-Eater    and    Other 

Rosecrans,  however,   hy   an   undiscovered   night  J^J.^i\    V*'^)  ;     'The    Washer    of    the    Ford' 

march   moved    his  centre  and   right   from  the  ('896):  'Green  Fire'  (1896);  'From  the  Hills 

cove  to  the  left  of  Crittenden,  and  at  sunrise  "f  Dream'  (1896) ;  'The  Laughter  of  Peterkin' 

of  19  •September  had  interposed  between  Bragg  J^?*7);    'Through    the    Ivonr    Gate*    {rgcw); 

and  Chattanooga  on  the  field  of  Chickamauga.  'The  Silence  of  Araor'  (1902). 

These    movements    of    the    opposing    armies  MacLeod,  Norman,  Scottish  Presbyterian 

brought  on  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  (q.v.).  clergyman:  b.  Campbelltown,  Argyleshire, 3  June 

H.  V.  BoYNTOW.  1812;   d.  Glasgow   16  June  1872.    Educated  at 

_,  ^                      „   ,.   ,         ,  Glasgow,   Edinburgh,   and   in   Germany,   he  be- 

McLennan,    mSk-len  ^n.    John    Ferguaon,  came  minister  first  of  Loudon  and  then  of  Dsl- 

Seottish  sociologist-  b.  Inverness  14  Oct,  1827:  keith.  when  he  published  his  first  work.   tThe 

d.  Hayes  Common,  Kent,  16  June  1881.     He  was  Earnest    Student,'    and    became    editor    of   (he 

educated  at  IQng  s  College,  Aberdeen,  and  Trin-  'Edinburgh   Christian  Magazine.'      In   1851   he 

ity  College,   Cambridge    and  after   two  years'  became  minister  of  the  Barony  parish,  Ghsgow, 

journalism  m  London  returned  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  labored  with  increasing  popularity  for 

and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1857.    His  first  im-  the  rest  of  his  career.    In  1854  ^^  «"  appointed 

portaot  publication  was  the  article  on  'Law'  in  one  of  the  queen's  chaplains  for  Scotland  and 
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dean  of  the  order  of  (he  Thistle.     He  became  tion  was  6  years  prior  to  that  of  the  geological 

editor  oi  'Good  Words'  in  i860  and  continued  map  of  England  prepared  Iv  William  Smith,  a 

u>  that  post  till  his  death.     In  1867  he  visited  production  which  gave  him  the  title  ol  father 

Inuta,  and  in  1871  published  *Pecps  at  the  Far  of  English  geology.    To  Madure  is  equally  due 

East.>    In  1869  he  was  elected  moderator  of  the  the  tide  of  father  of  American  geology.     His 

General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  publications    attracted    much    attention    to    the 

Consult    p.    MacLeod,    'Memoir    of    Norman  science.     He  now  settled  in   Philadelphia  and 

MacLeod'   (187a).  gave  his  books  and  collections  to  the  Academy 

HcLeod,  Xavier  Donald,  American  writer;  of  Natural  Sciences  of  which  he  was  president 
b.  New  York  17  Nov.  1831;  d.  near  Cincinnati,  from  181?  till  his  death.  He  lived  in  Spain, 
Ohio,  30  July  iB6s.  He  was  gradaated  from  1819-24,  where  he  attempted  to  found  an  agri- 
Columbia  and  entered  the  Episcopal  ministery  cultural  college,  and  returning  in  1824  to  the 
in  1S45.  Becoming  a  Roman  Catholic  in  1832  United  States  attempted  to  carry  out  a  similar 
be  took  priest's  orders  in  that  faith  later  and  scheme  in  the  New  Harmony  settlement  in  In- 
was  professor  of  rhetoric  in  Mount  Saint  Mary's  diana.  Several  distinguished  naturalists  from 
College.  He  published  'Pynnshurst'  (1852)  ;  Philadelphia  joined  him  in  this  enterprise,  but 
<Ufe  of  Sir  Walter  Scott'  (1852) ;  *The  Blood-  the  scheme  failed.  After  1828  he  lived  in  Mex- 
Stone*  (1853) ;  'Lescure' ;  'Life  of  Mary  Queen  ieo,  always,  however,  with  the  intention  of  re- 
o£  Scots*  (1857)  ;  etc.  turning  to  the  United  States,  and  with  his  inter- 

Haclisc.  Daniel,  English  painter:  b.  Cork  «**  '"  ^^^  progress  of  scientific  education  there 

2  Feb.  1806;  d.  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  25  April  ?nabated.     While  in  Mexico  he  wrote  <Opm- 

187D.    He    became    a    student    at    the    Royal  ">7?..'"i  ^="°"s  Subjects.*  devoted  mainly  to 

Academy  in  1828,  and  began  to  exhibit  in  1821),  PO"tical  economy   (1837). 

but  it  was  not  until  1833  that  he  esUblished  his  UacHahon,    mak-ma'h6n,    Ella,    English 

reputation    with    his    picture   of    'Snap   Apple  novelist     She  has   published    'A   New   Note' 

Night*      Three  years  after   he   was   elected   an  (1894);   'A  Modem   Man'    (1895);   <A  Pitiful 

associate,  and  in  1840  he  became  a  full  member  Passion*     (1896)  ;    'The    Touchstone   of    Life* 

of  the  Royal  Academy.     Maclise  was  commis-  (1897);  'An  Honorable  Estate*   (i8g8);  <For- 

siored  to  paint  for  the  new  Houses  of  Parlia-  tune's  Yellow'   (1900);  'Such  as  Have  Erred' 

mem,  and  produced   'The   Spirit  of   Chivalry';  (1902). 

'The    Spirit   of   Religion,*    and  the  two  great  „    «  >.       ,..-,.       ^     .  .   ,. 

paintings  of  the    'Meeting  of  Wellington  and  .    ^"'r"*^*'?'  **»""  K"^™*  Patnck  Maurice 

Bliicher    after    Waterloo,*    and   the    'Death    of  ^«.lJ"Ke  of  Magenta  and  Marshal  of  France: 

Nelson*    (1858-64).   for  which   patriotic  paint-  °-  Sully,  Saoneet  Loire,  13  June  1808;  d.  near 

ings  he  refused  all  remuneration.     Among  his  Montargis  17  Oct.  1893.     He  was  educated  at 

best  known  nicturcs  are  'Merry  Christmas  in  the  *?^  military  college  of  St.  Cyr;  served  with  dis- 

Baron's  Hafi' ;  'The  Ordeal  of  Touch';  'The  ""IJ"*"  m.AIgena;  became  brigadier-general  in 

Marriage   of   Strongbow   and   Eva';   the    'Play  '°*s;    received   command   of   a   division   during 

Scene  in  Hamlet';  the  'Banquet  Scene  in  Mac-  S'.S'".*'"  ^^'''  ''"°.  ^^"^ted  in  storming  the 

beth.*    etc.      His    sketches,    book    illustrations.  Maiakoff ;    look   part   in   the   campaign   of   1859 

humorous  drawings,  and  outline  portraits  were  against  Austria,  and  won  the  battle  of  Magenta 

very  numerous.    He  declined  the  presidency  of  '*>'  "is  prompt  handling  of  the  left  wing;  and 

the  Academy  in  1866.     His  works  show  great  after  the  war  became  governor-genera!  of  Al- 

fertility  of  invention,  skill  in  composition,  and  ^^"^"^  ^'  '"*  outbreak  of  war  between  France 

excellence  in  drawing,  but  his  color  is  coarse,  ^'^°  Germany  (1870)  MacMahon  was  placed  in 

and  his  pictures  are  sometimes  disagreeable  un-  command   of  the   First  army  corps,  which  was 

less  seen  from  a  di?itance.     Consult  O'Driscoii.  defeated  at  Weisscnburg  and  Wtirth,  and  fin- 

'Memoir  of  Daniel  Maclise'   (1871).  *"!'  'e''  back  upon  Chalons.    Here  he  rallied  his 

„     ,                ..    .     ,      „,.,..             .         .  forces,   and  proceeded  northeastward   to   relieve 

Madure,     m5k-lur ,     Wi^m,     American  Bazaine.  who  was  besieged  in  Metz,  but  he  was 

geologjst:  b.  Ayr,  Scotland,  I7<ii;  d.  San  Angel,  pursued  by  the  Germans,  shut  up  by  them  in  the 

near  the  city  of   Mexico,   2,1   March   1840.      In  town  of  Sedan,  and  wounded  in  the  battle  before 

1796  he  visited  the  United  States,  and  m  1803  the  final   surrender.    After  the  armistice  with 

was  M  Europe  as  one  of  the  commissioners  to  Germany  he  was  employed  by  the  Versailles  gov- 

settle  the  claims  of  American  citizens  agamst  ernment  in  putting  down  the  commune  and  in 

France  for  spoJiatioBS  during  the  revolution  in  ,8;.,    was   elected   president   of   the   republic,   a 

that  couritry.     On  returning  to  Ainenca  he  en-  position  which  he  occupied  until  1879.     Consult 

gaged    with    leal    m    the   extraordinary   private  Daudet,   <Le  Mar&hal  de  MacMahon'    (1883); 

undertaking  of  a  geological  survey  of  the  whole  LaParge.     'Histoire   Complete   de   MacMahon, 

country.    Dependmg  on  his  own  resources  and  Maricha!  de  France.  Due  de  Magenta'   {1898). 

observations  at  a  time  when  geology  was  un-  0           «  -tt-- 

known  as  a  science,  and  few  could  appreciate  McMaa'ter,    Guy    Humphrey,    American 

his  motives,  he  vbited  almost  every  State  and  Ppet  and  jurist:  b.  Clyde,  N.  Y.,  3  Jan.  1829:  d. 

■Territory,  crossing  and  recros^ing  the  Alleghan-  Bath,  Steuben  County,  N.  Y^  13  Sept.  1887.    He 

ies  no  fewer  than  50  times.     His  first  communi-  was  educated  at  Hamilton   College,   Clinton,   N. 

cation  to  the  public  was  a  memoir  entitled  'Ob-  Y.,   studied   law   and  became  judge  of  Steuben 

servations  on  the  Geology  of  the  United  Stales,  County  in   1864  and   surrogate  in   l88d.     At  19 

explanatory  of  a  Geoloipcal   Map.'   read  before  he  wrote  'Carmen  Bellicosum,*  better  Known  as 

the  American  Philosophical  Society.  20  Jan.  1809.  'The     Old     Continentals,*     published     in    the 

andpublishedin  Vol. Vl.oftheir  'Transactions.'  'Knickerbocker    Magazine*    and    still    popular. 

He  still  continued  his  explorations,  and  on  16  Aside  from  Ihis,  his  best-known  poems  are:  'A 

Mav    1817,    presented    another   memoir   to    the  Dream    of   Thanksgiving   Eve*    (1864) ;    'The 

society,  published  in  their   'Transactions,*  and  Professor's  Guest  Chamber'  (r88o) ; 'The  Com- 

also  in  a  separate  volume.    The  former  publica-  manders*  (1887). 
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UcHaster,   John    Bach,   American    histo-    nominates,  subject  b  . 

rian-  b  Brooklyn  20  Tone  1852.  He  graduated  nors,  the  Chancellor  and  members  of  the  faculti 
mm  Ae  C^Se  H  ie  Cit/  of  NeW*  York  in  Woodstock  College,  now  a  school  for  young  n 
1872  studied  civil  engineering,  and  1877  he-  alone,  and  Moulton  College,  for  young  women, 
came  instructor  of  civil  engineering  at  Prince-  are  academical  departments  of  the  University. 
ton.  In  1881  he  published  the  first  volume  of  Noteworthy  provisions  of  the  act  of  incorpora- 
his  'History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,'  tion  are  that  McMaster  University  is  "a  Chrislian 
and  the  same  year  was  appointed  professor  of  school  of  learning,"  the  Bible  must  be  included 
American  history  in  the  University  of  Penn-  in  the  course  of  study,  every  member  of  the 
tvlvania  His  'History,'  of  which  five  volumes  teaching  staff  m  theology  must  be  a  member  of 
were  published  in  1900,  has  become  a  standard  a  regular  Baptist  church  in  Canada,  and  all  other 
work  It  covers  a  period  reaching  from  the  teachers  members  of  some  "Evangelicai  Chns- 
adoptior  oJ  the  Constitution  in  1789  to  the  out-  tian  Church."  The  first  class  in  arts  was  grad- 
break  of  the  Civil  War,— less  than  100  years,  nated  in  1894.  The  total  number  of  students 
but  a  crucial  time  for  the  shaping  of  the  coun-  for  the  year  1903-4  in  the  three  schools  of  the 
try.     The   account   of  the   formative   t.me,   the    university  was  470. 

day  of  the  pioneer  and  the  settler,  engages  his  HcHaster,  William,  Canadian  senator 
particular  attention  and  receives  his  most  care-  and  philanthropist ;  b.  Tyrone,  Ireland,  24  Dec 
ful  treatment.  He  strives  to  give  a  picture  of  ,811;  d.  Toronto,  Canada,  22  Sept.  1887. 
social  rather  than  constitutional  and  political  When  22  years  of  age,  he  emigrated  to  Canada, 
growth ;  and  tells  the  story  of  national  evolution  and  after  several  years'  experience  in  a  large 
with  admirable  lucidity  and  simplicity  of  style,  wholesale  firm  in  Toronto,  commenced  business 
and  always  with  an  appeal  to  fact  precluding  on  his  own  account.  He  was  elected  a  member 
the  danger  of  the  subjective  writing  of  history  of  the  legislative  council  for  the  Midland  divi- 
10  fit  a  theory.  His  other  works  are:  'Ben-  sion  of  Canada  in  1862,  and  held  this  seat  until 
jamin  Franklin  as  a  Man  of  Letters'  (1887)  ;  he  was  called  to  the  Senate  by  royal  proclama- 
'With  the  Fathers,  Studies  in  American  His-  tion  in  1867.  He  was  prominently  identified 
lory'  (i8g6);  'Origin,  Meaning,  and  Applica-  with  many  public  institutions,  notably  as  presi- 
tion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine'  (1897)  I  'A  dent  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 
School  History  of  the  United  States'  {1897)  ;  member  of  the  senate  of  the  University  of 
*A  Primary  School  History  of  the  United  Toronto,  chairman  of  the  Canadian  board  of 
States'  (1901)  ;  'Daniel  Webster*  {1902)  ;  the  Great  Western  Railway,  and  became  widely 
'Brief  History  of  the  United  States'  (i903)'  known  by  his  libera!  donations  to  educational 
McMaster  Univerrity,  Toronto,  Canada,  and  «li?io"s  institutions,  especially  those  of 
JI1I.IUCUIIU    V  ''    f-,^nvcntinn  of  On-    the  Baptist  denomination,  of  which  sect  he  was 

Lr."dQl£i.  !.S;t.?=S°°.hr„?Eh  .  memt  McM..,.,  U.ive™,,,,  To^to,  i> 
the  Kift  of  about  $i«JO,ooo  by  the  late  Senator    named  in  bis  honor.  ,        .  .  , 

WiltaMcMaset.TToronlo,  but  it  is  really  .  MeMieh.el,  Morttn,  Amer,»o  jomul- 
rdiv™p"o.t  of  eJncational  .ork  fotm.rly  eon-  f  u"'' '™.  .""' "•'"^.^  "p.''''^ r.°;  ^8^ 
ducted  £  Wfd^ock  Ont.  In^8S7  nndet^tbe  J^  OfJ*  i/„  i™'* SWb'olls'  b'  "studS 
aS"tos?o.h'S'fuSof.ptoj.ja%olleg;  jaw  .t  the  Ujivetsit?  of  Pennsylvania  ...d 
I.  J  *.™  .h.  r=T,5^;an  Parliament  an  act  to  became  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  bar  m 
^or"orlr«^'an\'dtanli!r,^  Institute,"  .827  The  year  previously  he  became  editor  of 
lote  looted  at  Woodstock.  This  school  aimed  the  'Saturday  Evening  Post,'  and  as  an  actm 
It  "o-educatlon  and  provided  both  literary  and  politician  served  for  several  years  on  the  alder- 
theoloeical  courses.  In  1875  it  secured  afiiha-  manic  bench  in  Philadelphia.  From  183 1  to 
t"rwith  the  University  of  Toronto.  In  1881.  1836  he  was  editor-in-chief  of  the  'Saturday 
through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  McMaster,  the  Courier,'  and  later  was  connected  with  the 
Toronto  Baptist  College  was  instituted  and  Saturday  News,'  the  'Saurday  Gazette.'  flie 
to  it  was  transferred  the  theological  depart-  <North_  American,'  and  'United  States  Ga- 
ment  of  the  school  at  Woodstock.  The  'ette,'  in  1847  consolidating  the  last  two  Ui  one 
latter  continued  its  literary  work,  and,  journal,  of  which  he  was  sole  proprietor  from 
»!»ho.it  chanae  of  eomoration.  its  name  was  1854  until  his  death.  He  was  mayor  of  Phila- 
cl^S  ^  Wl^'lstock College.  'Toronto  Baptist  delphia  from  1866  to  1869;  president  of  the 
Colfcite  was  affiliated  to  the  University  of  To-  Park  Commission  from  its  orgamza tion  jn  1867 
ronto  in  188';  but  as  the  result  of  a  further  dona-  until  his  death ;  and  in  1873  was  appointed  a 
tion  by  Mr.  McMaster  it  was  decided  to  estab-  delegate  to  the  fourth  constitutional  conven- 
lish  a  university  to  grant  degrees  in  the,  "several  tion  of  Pennsylvania.  His  speeches  on  public 
arts,  sciences  and  faculties,"  as  well  as  in  the-  occasions  were  renowned  as  models  of  oratoiT. 
oloir  A  charter  was  secured  from  the  legisla-  A  bronze  statue  was  erected  to  his  memory  in 
tu«  of  Ontario  in  1887.  and  all  the  property  and    F"'™"""*  JV'^' ,„.,„  .        . 

rights   of   the    two    separate   corporations    were  McMichael,     William.     American     soldier 

vested  in  McMaster  University  and  piaccd  under  and  lawyer  r  b.  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  4  March  18^1 ; 
the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  16  in  d.  New  York  city,  20  April  1893.  The  third 
number  (eiKlusive  of  the  Chancelfor),  rcspon-  son  of  Morton  McMichael.  he  graduated  at  the 
siWe  to  the  Baptist  Convention  of  Ontario  and  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1859,  but  left  his 
Quebec  The  control  of  ail  that  pertains  to  the  law  studies  in  April  1861,  to  enlist  as  a  private 
courses  of  study  belongs  to  the  University  Senate,  when  President  Lincoln  issued  his  first  call  for 
a  body  made  up  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  troops.  He  attained  rapid  promotion  to  the 
Governors,  a  certain  number  representing  the  grade  of  colonel,  and  served  under  Generals 
teaching  faculties  and  others  chosen  hy  the  grad-  Thomas,  Rosecrans,  and  Grant.  He  resumed 
uates  in  arts  and  theology.     The  Senate  also    his  interrupted  law  studies  after  the  war  »"• 
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HcHICKBH  —  HCMII.LAN 

in  1865  became  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia    17  SepL    1833;  d.   1903.     At  the  time  of  hia 
■—      During  General    Grant's   first   tenure  of    death    he    was    minister    of    the    Free    West 


the  Presidency  he   was  appointed   solicitor  of  Church,  Greenock,  N.  B.    He  has  been  noted  as 

mtemal  revenue  of  the  Treasury  Department,  a  brilliant  writer  and  preacher,  and  amons  hia 

but  resigned  the  office  in  1871  on  his  appoint-  published    works    may    be    mentioned:    'Bible 

ment  as  United   States  assistant  attorney-gen-  Teachings    in    Nature'    (1867);    'Holidays    in 

eral.     In   1877  he  was  appointed  United  States  High    Lands'     (1869)  ;    <The    Ministry   of   Na- 

district  attorney   for  the  easi  district  of   Penn-  ture'      {1871)  ;      'The     True     Vine*      (1871); 

sylvania,  but  resigned  shortly  after  to  go  into  <The  Mystery  of  Grace'   {1893);  'The  Daisies 

Erivate  practice.     President  Garfield  appointed  of  Nazareth'    (i8»m)  ;   'The  Clock  of  Nature' 

im  a  member  of  the  United   States   Board  of  (1896)  ;   several  of  which  have  been  translated 

Indian  Commissioners ;  in  1883  he  was  a  can-  into  German,  Norwegian,  Swedish,  French,  Ital- 

didate  for  Congress  on  the  Independent  Repub-  ian,  etc. 

lican  ticket;  and  later  became  a  member  of  the  ,,  ,,™,        ,             .        .              ■    ■■          j 

bar  of  New  York  city.    Like  his  father,  he  was  ^    McMillan   Jamea,  American  capitalist  and 

renowned  for  his  oratorical  gifts.  ??"'*?■■■  ''■  Hatn^'to".  Ont.,  12  March  1838;  d. 

u,.M:,.b.«       ft:iv«4       1-,^  A-^        a.  ■  1  Manchester,  Mass,,  1902.     He  entered  business 

HcHicken,     Gilbert,      Canadian      official  ^^  Detroit.  Mich     in  iS-i?    since  which  he  en- 

wd   mveiitor;   b.   in  Wigtonshire,   Scotland,   in  =       j   ^  prosperous   carew  as  organizer  of  the 

1813 ;  d.  Manitoba  6  March  iSqo.    He  emigrated  Michigan  Car  Company,  and  general  manufac- 

to   Canada   m   his   21st   year,   lived   for   several  ^^^^  %  ^^     railroad  business.     He  was  elected 

years  m  the  Niagara  district,  and  was  appomtcd  ^o  the  United    States  Senate  as  a  Republican 

to  various  municipal  offices.     Interested  in  teleg-  ;„   jgSg.  and   re-elected   in   1895  and   1901.     He 

raphy,  he  patented  two  inventions  in   1847.  and  „^g  Active  in  manv  commercial  entemrises  and 

spanned  the  Niagara  Rivet  with  the  first  elec-  ^^^  president  of  the  Detroit  Iron  Furface  Com- 

tnc    wire   stretched    across    it.    From    1857   to  pany,  which  employed  more  than  3,000  men.    He 

1861   he   was   the   representative   from   Welland  ^^e  the  city  of  Detroit  a  thoroughly  equipped 

County  in  the  Canadian  Legislative  Assembly;  fi^spiu},  costing  8250,000,  and  endowed  it  with 

and  as  stipendiary  magistrate  for  Canada  West  j^ooo-   to  the  University  of  Michigan  a  fine 

during   the    Civil    War    m    the    United    SUtes  Shakespearean  library,  and  added  to  the  college 

received  high  commendation  from  Lord  Monk  buildings   McMillan    Hal!.     He  bestowed  sub- 

for  the  able  discharge  of  his  duties..  He  was  gtantial  benefactions   on    several  other  institu- 

commissioner  of  police   for  the  Dominion,  and  tjnns 

was  active  in  the  suppression  of  the  Fenian  ,"  ,„„  ,  „,.„.  .  , 
Raid  of  187a  He  was  in  charge  of  the  McMillan,  Jamea  William.  American  sol- 
Dominion  land-office  in  Manitoba  from  its  dier:  b.  Clark  County,  western  ViTOma,  18^: 
opening  until  his  retirement  in  1877,  also  hold-  d.  10  Match  1903  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
ing  the  office  of  assistant  receiver-general  and  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  review  of  the 
other  posts.  From  1880-82  he  was  a  Conserva-  Pension  Bureau,  He  was  brevetted  major-gen- 
tive  representative  for  Cartier  in  the  Dominion  fa'  'n  March  1^5.  commanded  the  1st  and  zd 
Parliament  brigades  of  the  Nineteenth  army  corps,  served 
u..»:i'i.-  -  -.—-  t„_  ™-„  ,  .-.-  «_«™  with  Butler  in  the  Gulf  campaign,  and  captured 
Hwmil'laii,  a  name  for  many  years  prom-  .  ],io.i,.j.  runner  Fox  one  of  the  richest 
inently  identified  with  English  publishing  inter-  .  ,  .  p.  ..  ^  ' 
ests.    Most  important  was  Danih.  Macmillan:  P""^  "*  ^"^  ^'™  '^^'^■ 

b.  Upper  Corrie,  Isle  of  Arran,  13  Sept.  1813;  Macmillan,  John,  Scottish  Presbyterian 
d.  27  June  1857.  He  took  service  with  a  Cam.  clergyman:  b.  Minnieaff,  Kirkcudbrightshire, 
bridge  bookseller  in  1833,  and  with  Seeley,  Scotland,  1670;  d,  BotTiwell.  1753-  He  played 
Fleet  Street,  London,  in  1837,  He  set  np  in  a  prominent  part  tn  the  religious  movements 
business  in  London  in  1843,  but  soon  removed  of  his  day,  being  founder  of  the  Reformed 
to  Cambridge,  and  1^  1856  had  developed  a  Presbyterian  Church,  whose  adherents  are  often 
very  prosperous  trade.  He  published  Hughes'  called  Caroeronians  (q.v.)  or  Macmillanites. 
'Tom  Brown's  School  Days'  in  1857;  but  he  McMillan,  Thomaa,  American  Roman 
was  chiefly  aided  by  educational  publications  ^^j^^,^  ^^^  ^j  theMissionaty  Society  of 
and  the  works  of  Kingsley  and  F.  D.  Maunce.  ^.  p J,  ^  Apostler  b.  Ayr.  Scotland,  13 
Associated  with  him  from  1843.  was  his  brother,  j  g  „  j  ^j  j^g^  descent,  and  when  3 
Alexander  Macmillam  previously  a  school-  ^  f^  ^j^j,  t,is  parents  to  America. 
iMcher  at  Kitshill,  not  far  from  Paisley.  In  {  ^g  j,^  ^^j^^^  (he  Missionary  Society  of 
1863.  he  was  made  publisher  to  Oxford  Urn-  Saint  Paul  the  Apostle.  His  chief  work  hai 
versity,  and  in  the  same  year  removed  the  ^een  in  Sunday  scKools.  In  1886  he  instituted 
btismess  to  London.  ,  'MacmillMs  Magazine'  ^  .Reading  circle*  movement,  which  has  ex- 
made  lU  appwrance  m  i8S9.  The  firm  main-  ^^  ^^^^  3,,  j^^  country.  In  1889  he  was 
tains  a  branch  m  New  York  and  publishes  ,„  ,  instrumental  in  brineing  together,  at 
many  university  and  educational  works,  as  well  fj^  <^^^^  ^  ^  number  of  editors,  joumal- 
as  considerable  fiction,  by  American  authors.  .^^^^  ^^j  authors  from  different  parts  of  the 
MacHillan,  Conway,  American  botanist:  United  States  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of 
b.  Hillsdale,  Mich,,  26  Aug.  1867.  He  was  grad-  making  the  press  more  effective  in  uplifting 
uated  from  the  University  of  Nebraska  in  1885  humanity.  This  meeting  was  known  as  that  for 
and  has  been  State  botanist  of  Minnesota  from  the  promotion  of  the  "Apostolate  of  the  Press." 
1891.  He  has  published  'Twenty-two  Com-  j^  ,8q2  he  was  made  chairman  of  'he  board 
mon  Insects  of  Nebraska*  ;  <The  Metaspemue  ^f  studies  of  the  Catholic  Summer  School  oi 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley';  "Minnesota  Plant  America,  a  position  which  he  still  holds  (1993)* 
Life'  ;  etc.  In  1897  he  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  organiM- 
MacMillan,  Hugh,  Scottish  Presbyterian  tion  of  the  'Child  Study  Congress*  held  in  New 
clergyman:  b.  Aberfeldy,  Perthshire,  Scotland,  York  city. 
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H  ACHILL  ANITE8 — H  ACOHB 


Ifacndlluiites.  See  UACiiiLLAif,  John, 
and  Caheboniake. 

HcMillln,  Benton,  American  politician:  b. 
Uoorae  County,  Ky.,  ii  Sept  1845.  He  k- 
oeiTed  an  academic  education  and  m  i8?i  en- 
caged in  law  practice.  In  1874  he  was  elected 
to  the  State  legislature  of  Tennessee,  and  in 
18??  was  appointed  special  judge  of  the  circuit 
court.  He  was  elected  to  Confess  in  i8^g, 
and  served  until  iSgg,  when  he  was  elected  gov- 
ernor of  Tennessee,  and  two  years  later  was 
re-<lected. 

UcHinnville,  mSk-mln'ril,  Ore.,  city, 
county-seat  of  Yamhill  County;  on  the  Yamhill 
River,  and  on  the  Southern  Pacific  lailroad ; 
about  55  miles  southwest  of  Portland.  It  is 
situated  in  an  agricultural  region,  in  which  hops, 
wheat,  and  fruit  are  raised  extensively.  The 
city  has  considerable  trade  in  agricultural  prod- 
ncis,  live-stock,  lumber,  wool,  and  some  dairy- 
products.  The  electric-light  plant  and  the 
waterworks  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  city. 
Pop.  (1910)  2,401^ 

HcHinnville,  Tenn.,  town,  county-seat  of 
Warren  County-  on  the  Nashrillc,  C.  &  St  L. 
railroad ;  about  so  miles  southeast  of  Nashville. 
It  is  in  the  midst  of  an  agricultural  region,  and 
in  the  vicinity  is  found  excellent  building  stone. 
Its  nianufactures  are  cotton  and  woolen  goads, 
Bout  and  lumber,  foundry  and  machine-shop 
products,  furniture,  and  dairy  products.  It  is 
the  seat  of  the  Cumberland  University  Training 
School     Pop,  (1910)  2,299. 

Macmonnin,  mik-miin'iz,  Frederick  Wil- 
Hani,  American  sculptor:  b.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
20  Sept  1863.  Id  his  17th  year  he  became  pupil 
and  assistant  to  Augustus  Saint  Gaudens.  and 
goin^  to  Europe  in  18S4  he  was  admitted  to  the 
(tudio  of  Falguiere,  and  after  two  years'  instnic- 
tion  there  opened  a  studio  of  his  own.  In  1889 
his  statue  of  'Diana'  was  honorably  mentioned 
in  the  Salon,  and  his  'Nathan  Hale*  in  City 
Hall  Park,  New  York,  and  'James  S.  T.  Stran- 
abaa'  in  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  were  much 
admired  in  the  Salon  1891,  His  'Bacchante* 
(Salon  1894)  was  purchased  for  the  Luxem- 
bourg. He  has  been  prolific  in  the  creations  of 
the  chisel,  and  his  work  ia  to  be  seen  in  Wash- 
ington Memorial  Arch,  New  York  city,  the  Sol- 
diers' and  Sailors'  Monument  in  Indianapolis, 
in  tha  statues  of  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  and 
the  Battle  Monument  at  West  Point.  Since 
iqoo  he  has  devoted  himself  more  and  more  to 
painting,  in  which  he  exhibits  delicacy,  fresh- 
ness of  design,  and  a  brilliant  technique. 


was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Toronto 
in  IW).  and  is  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  He  has  published:  'In- 
vertebrate MorpholoCT'  (1894);  *T1ie  Develop- 
n^ent  of  the  Human  Body'  (1902). 

UcUnrtrie,  mSk-mer'trt,  William,  Ameri- 
can chemist:  b.  Belvidere,  N.  J.,  10  March  1851. 
He  was  graduated  from  Lafayette  College, 
Easton,  Pa.,  in  1871  as  a  mining  engineer,  and 
was  chemist -in-chief  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  Washington  1873-8.  After  serving  as 
the  special  agent  of  thai  department  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1878  he  was  professor  of  chem- 
istry in  the  University  of  Illinois  1882^6,  and 
chemist    to    the    State    board    of    agricuhure 


1886-8.  In  1884  he  received  from  the  French 
government  the  title  of  Chevalier  du  Merite 
Agncole,  and  in  18$^  was  elected  president  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society.  He  has  pub- 
lished 'Culture  of  the  Sugar  Beet>  (1879) ; 
'Culture  of  Sumac'  (1879);  ^Examination  of 
WooU  and  Other  Animal  Fibres'  {1887)  ;  etc. 

HcNab,  Sir  Alan  Napier,  Canadian 
statesman:  b.  Niagara,  Ont,  19  Feb.  179B;  d.  8 
Aug.  1862.  He  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman 
in  1813,  but  soon  abandoned  the  navy  for  the 
army;  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Fort  Ni- 
agara, and  commanded  the  advance  guard  at 
the  battle  of  Plattsburg.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  studied  law,  and  practised  in  Hamilton, 
and  in  1829  was  elected  a  member  of  the  assem- 
bly for  the  County  of  Wentwerth,  and  after 
serving  three  terms  was  returned  by  the  electors 
of  Hamilton.  He  was  subsequently  chosen 
speaker  of  the  lower  house.  During  the  insur- 
rection of  1837-8  he  conlmanded  the  militia  on 
the  Niagara  frontier,  routed  the  insurgents  near 
Toronto  7  Dec.  1837,  and  a  par^  of  American 
sympathizers  having  occupied  Navy  Island  in 
the  Niagara  River,  whence  they  were  cannonad- 
ing the  village  of  Chippewa  on  the  Canadian 
side,  he  sent  a  party  to  seize  the  steamer  Caro- 
line, employed  to  convey  them  supplies,  and 
having  driven  the  crew  ashore,  set  fire  to  it  and 
sent  It  over  the  Falls.  Although  the  seizure 
was  made  on  the  American  side  of  the  rivet, 
the  act  was  approved  by  the  British  govern- 
ment and  for  his  services  to  the  crown  during 
this  insurrection  McNab  was  knighted.  In  lSj4 
he  was  prime  minister  under  the  Earl  of  Elgin, 
retaining  office  for  a  few  months  under  his  suc- 
cessor. Sir  Edmund  Head.  On  retiring  from 
the  premiership  in  1856  he  was  made  a  baronet 

HacNab,  Francu.     See  Fraser,  Alice. 

McNoir.  mik-nar',  Frederick  Vallette. 
American  naval  officer:  b.  Jenkintown,  Pa.,  13 
Jan.  1839;  d.  190ft  He  was  educated  at  thf 
U.  S.  Kaval  Academy  and  served  in  the  Minne- 
sota 1857-9.  In  1861"  he  became  lieutenant,  and 
during  the  Civil  War  took  part  in  the  bombard- 
ment of  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  the  cap- 
ture of  New  Orleans,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Confederate  ram  Arkansas.  He  was  instructor 
at  the  naval  academy  18^-8,  in  1872  became 
commander,  and  in  1887  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  Omaha  in  the  Asiatic  squadron. 
In  1895  be  was  made  admiral,  a  member  of  the 
lighthouse  board  in  1898,  and  in  July  of  the 
last  named  year  was  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  Admiral  Cervera  and  other  Spanish  prison- 
ers of  war.  Upon  their  return  to  Spain  he  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  Naval  Academy. 

Hacomb,  m?i-koom'  or  ina-k6m',  ^exan- 
der,  American  general:  b.  Detroit,  Mich,.  3 
April  17:82;  d.  Washington,  D.  C,  25  /une  1841. 
He  entered  the  United  States  army  m  1799  as 
a  cornet  of  cavalry,  and  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812  held  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel  of  engineers  and  adjutant- 
general  of  the  army.  In  January  1814  he  was 
promoted  to  be  a  brigadier-general  and  placed 
m  command  of  that  part  of  the  northern  frontier 
bordering  on  Lake  Champlain.  At  Plattsburg, 
on  II  Sept  1814,  he  sustained  the  attack  of  a 

g-eatly  superior  British  force  under  Sir  George 
revost,  which,  after  the  defeat  of  the  British 
squadron  on  Lake  Champlain  on  the  same  day, 
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Tctreated  to  Caiia<la.    For  his  firmness  and  cour-         Macon  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  fast  dereloptiiK 

age  on  this  occasion  he  was  commissioned  a  cotton  district,  as  well  as  one  of  fruit  and  vegc- 

major-general,  and  received  the  thanks  of  Con-  tables,   making'  it   a   great  agricultural   market ; 

gress  and  a  gold  medal.     In   1835  he  succeeded  near  hardwood  and  yellow-pine  forests,  hills  of 

to  the  office  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  granite,    and    deposits    of    brick   and   fire    clays 

which   he   held    until    his    death.     He    wrote    a  and  the  finest  kaolin  for  porcelain,  all,  with  the 

'Treatise  on  Martial  Law  and  Courts  Martial,  cotton,  furnishing  raw  material  for  its  impor- 

as  Practised  in  the  United  States'  (iSog).  tant   manufactures.    In   more   detail    it   is    the 

Macomb,  III ,  city  county-seat  of  Mc-  fourth  inland  cotton  market  of  the  United 
Donough  County;  on  the  Chicago,  B,  &  Q.  States,  only  Houston,  Memphis,  and  AugusU 
railroad;  about  65  milea  northwest  of  Spring-  (Ga.)  exceeding  it;  and  handles  over  200,000 
field.  It  is  situated  in  an  agricultural  region  bales  a  year,  valued  at  over  $6,500,000.  It  is 
and  in  the  vicinity  are  extensive  deposits  of  at  the  edge  of  the  Georgia  peach  belt,  and  sends 
fire-clay.  The  first  permanent  settlement  was  away  over  2,000  car-loads  a  season;  in  pears, 
made  about  1841,  and  the  place  was  incorporated  plums,  strawberries,  and  raspberries,  besides 
in  i8s?.  The  chief  manufactures  are  sewer-  grain  and  garden  vegetables,  it  also  does  a  great 
pipe,  stoneware,  and  pottery.  There  is  con-  shipping  as  well  as  domestic  business.  But  it  is 
siderable  trade  in  farm  products,  coal,  and  lum-  in  manufacturing  that  its  growth  is  most  rapid 
ber.  The  Western  Illinois  State  Normal  School  and  significant:  with  the  attendant  business  ac- 
is  located  here,  and  the  free  public  library  con-  cessories  and  banking  tacililies  there  has  been 
tains  about  10,000  volumes.  The  government  a  complete  revolution  in  the  past  half  dozen 
is  administered,  under  a  charter  of  1872,  by  a  years.  In  1900,  it  had  182  establishments,  em- 
mayor,  who  holds  office  two  years,  and  a  coun-  ploying  $5,076,005  capital  and  3,963  workmen  and 
cil.  The  city  owns  and  operates  the  water-  clerks,  paying  $1,047,437  in  wages,  and  turning 
works.     Pop.  (1910)  S.774.  o"*  $6,495,767  in  product;  in  1903  the  last  three 

Macon,     ma'k6n,     NaUiamel,     American  i"ms  must  have  at  least  50  per  cent  added, 

statesman:   b.   Warren   County,   N.   C,   I?   Dec  and  the  first  be  heavily  mcreased.     By   far   the 

1757;  d.  there  29  June  1837.    He  was  educated  greatest  of  these  was  then  the  cotton  mnulac- 

at  Princeton;  in  1777  left  college  and  served  aa  ture,  m  which  Macon  was  taking  a  high  place 

a  common  soldier  m  the  Conlinental  army  till  and  promising  to  rival  Uie  great  Northern  scats 

the  provisional  treaty  of  peace  in   1782,  refus-  o^   the  manufacture:    in    1900   its   product   was 

ing  any  pay  or  miliUry  distinction.     When  the  $'.237,125.    and    it    had    increased    25    per   cent 

Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  submitted  within  the  year.     Every  branch  of  the  industry  is 

to  the  vote  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  he  represented,— yarn,   duck,    cordage,   twme,   hos- 

firmly    opposed   it,   on   the   ground   that   it   be-  iery,  and  knit  underwear;  and  it  employed  about 

Stowed    too    much    power    on    the    government,  a  fourth  of  the  total  city  wage-carriers.     Second 

and  made  it  in  effect  independent  of  the  State,  only  lo  this  at  present^  if  second,  is  the  manu- 

He  never  lost  this  dislike  of  the   Constitution,  facture  of  cottonseed-oil  for  table  use  and  pack- 

and  had  unlimited  confidence  in  the  capacity  of  ing,  cottonseed  meal  and  cake  for  provender  and 

the    people    for    self-government;    his    favorite  fertilizer,    compound    lard,    planfene,    and    soap 

saying  being  that  "if  left  alone  they  would  al-  from  the  oil.  This  is  a  great  and  rapidly  grow- 

ways  do  what  was   right.*     He  was  a  member  ing  industry  throughout  the  State,  the  seed  net- 

of  tlie   United  States  House  of  Representatives  ting  the  farmers  half  as  much  as  the  fibre;  and 

1791-1815,  and  in  1816  was  elected  to  the  Senate,  Macon   has  an  enormous  plant  started  in   1896. 

where  he  served  till  1828,  when  he  resigned  his  The  railroad  shops  which  the  many  lines  have 

seat,  having  been  then  a  member  of   Congress  located  here  turned  out  some  $500,000  of  prod- 

for  37  successive  years.  uct.     Next  to  these  in  volume  were  lumber  and 

Macon.  Ga..  city  and  county-seat  of  Bibb  pUning-mil!  products,  sash,  doors,  blinds  aiid 
County,  near  the  centre,  one  of  the  most  ira-  >"t="°J  *^'«h  .*ith  a  market  m  all  the  States 
portant  and  rapidly  growing  business  and  manu-  "ft  of  the  Mississippi;  the  present  output  « 
faciuring  centres  of  the  New  South;  86  miles  fuUy  $500,000  a  year.  The  largest  vem  of  kaohn 
by  rail  from  Atlanta,  136  from  Augusta,  and  ig7  'P  the  country,  30  miles  wide  and  35  to  70  feet 
from  Savannah.  It  lies  at  the  southeastern  <leep,  lies  within  seven  miles  of  Macon ;  four 
edge  of  the  Appalachian  mountain  wall,  on  compames,  all  established  since  1900.  are  mmmg 
both  sides  of  the  Ocraulgee  River ;  which  pours  this  to  the  extent  of  probably  $250,000  a  year. 
from  the  upper  plateau  with  a  fall  of  about  90  and  another  has  recaitlv  been  organized.  Bndj 
feet  in  seven  miles  above  the  city,  furnishing  and  tile,  paving  and  roofing  materials,  are  all 
immense  power  soon  to  be  developed  by  electric  r^^t  of  the  products  of  the  various  fane  clays. 
works  to  operate  the  manufactories.  It  is  Foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  agricul- 
bridged  here,  but  is  navigable  thence  to  its  ttiral  implements,  sewing-machine  findings^  car- 
mouth  all  the  year  round,  even  at  low  water,  "ages  and  wagons,  furniture,  barrels  and  tirkws 
for  steamers  of  three  feet  draft.  Macon  is  the  (especially  for  the  great  oil  and  lard  productj, 
greatest  railroad  centre  in  the  State  except  At-  brooms  and  brushes,  saddlery  and  harness,  con- 
lanta,  six  lines  converging  there,—  the  South-  fectionery  (a  great  specialty,  four  factories  pro- 
em. Central  of  Georgia,  Georgia  Southern  ducing  some  $200,000  worth  a  year),  malt 
St  Florida,  Macon  &  Birmingham,  and  Macon,  liquors,  patent  medicines,  and  artificial  ice  are  a 
Dublin  &  Savannah,—  making  eleven  lines  radi-  part  of  the  thronging  industries.  The  banking 
ating  from  it.  By  through  traffic  arrangements  business  for  1910  was  about  %i35,ooofiOo  in  the 
it  is  also  a  part  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  At-  gross,  and  the  clearing-house  totals  over  $54,- 
lantic  Coast  Line,  and  Louisville  &  Nashville,  249.800,  a  greater  amount  than  m  several  North- 
parlor  and  sleeping  cars  running  from  Macon  ern  places  of  much  greater  population.  The 
to  ail ;  60  passenger  trains  a  day  leave  the  union  money-order  business  ir  -'•"—  «^™~-"  ■—''•' 
station. 
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The  ciQ  is  on  elevated  sandy  cround,  with  in  18S7  assistant  director.     He  has  published 

excellent  drainage  and  sanitary  conditions,  and  'Manitoba   and   the   Great   Northwest'    (1882); 

a   mild  even  climate.     It  is  a  notedly  handsome  'The  Forests  of  Canada  and  their  Distribution' 

place,    with    immensely    wide    streets, —  too    to  (1895). 

180  feet,— beautifully  shaded;  Vineville,  a  part  Hacphenon,      m5k-fer's6n,      Snt     DsTid 

of   the  city,  in  the  rear  is  covered   with  costly  Lewis,    Canadian     statesman:    b,     Inverness, 

residences,  and   furnishes  a   noWe  view  of  the  Scotland,   12   SepL   1818;  d.   16  Aug.   1896.     He 

city.     Central  City  Park  with  fair  grounds,  fully  was  educated  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  his  na- 

equipped,  was  laid  out  in  1870  at  large  cost;  tive  town,  removed  to  Canada  in  1835  and  after 

there  are  also  Tatnall,  Daisy,  and  Chickamauga  becoming  in  1843  a  partner  in  a  forwarding  firm 

purks.     Rose  Hill  Cemeter/,  half  a  mile  down  in  Montreal  secured  in  1851,  with  others,  a  char- 

the    river,   containing    150   acres,    is   of    widely  ter  for  a  railway  from   Montreal  to   Kingston, 

famed   beauty.    There   are  very   interesting  In-  the  beginning  of  the  Grank  Trunk  railway.    In 

dian  mounds  in  the  vicinity.     It  has  good  trolley  18^   he   became   president   of   the    Interoceanic 

service ;    and    an    excellent   water    supply   from  Railway    Company.     He   sat    in   the   Legislative 

the  Ocmulgee  River.     There  are  two  daily  pa-  Council    of    Canada    1864-7,    and    in    the    last 

pers  and  two  public  libraries ;  Mercer  University  named   year  entered   the   Dominion   Senate  and 

(Baptist,  1831),  Wesleyan  Female  College  (1836,  was  elected  its  Speaker  in  1880.     He  was  niinis- 

the  first  chartered  in  the  country),  SL  Stanislaus  ter  of  the  interior  1883-5  and  was  knighted  in 

'^ollege    (Roman  Cathclic,  preparatory  for  the  1884, 

S'  riesthood),  Mt.    De   Sales  Academy    (Roman  McPheraon,   Edward,    American  joumal- 

atholic),    Home   for   Aged    Masons,   and  the  ijt;  b.  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  31  July  1830;  d,  there  14 

State   Academy   for   the   Blind    (1852),   with   a  Dec.  1895.     In  1848  he  was  graduated  from  the 

library  of   several  thousand  volumes.     There  is  University    of    Pennsylvania,    and    although    he 

a   government  building,  an  Academy  of_  Music,  studied  law,  soon  gave  it  up  for  journalism.     He 

and    several   charitable   institutions.     It   is   gov-  sat  in  Congress  1858-66,  was  clerk  of  the  House 

emed  under  the  charter  of  r8g3,  with  a  two-year  of  Representatives  1863-73,  1881-3,  and  1889-91, 

mayor   and   a   one-chambered   council.     Popula-  in  1876  permanent  president  of  the  National  Re- 

tion   in    1850,   5,720;    i860,   8,247;    1870,   io3io;  publican  Convention,  and  was  chief  of  the  bu- 

1880,  12,749;  1890,  22,746;  1900,  23,272,  of  whom  teau  of    engraving  and   printing  in  Washington 

11,561,  or  about  half,  were  colored.     By  an  act  1877-8.     He     edited      the      Philadelphia     Press 

of  the  General  Assembly  at  its  last  session,  two  1877-80,  was  for  some  years  the  American  edi- 

of  the  principal  suburbs  were  annexed,  making  tor  of   the    'Almanach  de   (kitha,*   edited   from 

the  population  30,000.     With  other  suburbs  be-  1872   3    biennial    'Handbook   of    Politics.'    and 

twcen  which  and  the  city  proper  is  only  an  im-  edited  the   'New  York  Tribune  Almanac'   from 

aginary  line,  the  population  is  (1910)  40,665.  1877  till  his  death.    He  was  the  author  of  a 

Macon  was  settled  about  1822,  incorporated  "Political  History  of  the  United  Stales  during 

"     1823,  and  received  a  city  charter  in  the  Great  Rebellion'   (1865)  ;  and  'The  Political 

'■        ■"  ■'-      ■  '    *' History  of  the  United  States  during  Reconstruc- 

an'    (1870). 
Macpherson,  James,  Scottish  author  and 

iiayor  of  Mactm.  translator;  b.  Invemess-shire  1736;  d.  1796.    He 

„ ,,-  ,      „;,„     ^„„„,„  „-„,   nf  jvjn,.  Studied   at    Aberdeen   and   Edinburgh.     Having 

h  *'^*^. J^  nn"  thyNnxT5"RivL    and   on  P-'^'lished  'Fragments  of  Ancient  Poetry,'  trans- 

""^^^fw^^l   nt,-         T    A       tS„    ,'n8   mir«  lated  from  the  Gaelic  or  Erse  language  a  sub- 

the   Mobile   &   Ohio   railroad;   about   108   miles  :  .:                    ;    j  ,           v,    vim  to  coTleet  ad- 

east    by    "-'h..  °\f '=''-"■  J'^^.J^S  SaTsp^imenfof^Zn  I'pSlt'.^."^^^^^^ 

lands  surrounding  the  city  are  almost  wholly  jueed.  as  the  fruit  of  his  researches,  'Fingafan 

used  for    he  cult. va  ion  of  cotton.  J;t>s^-  Ancient  Epic  Poem.'  translated  from  the  Gaelic 

tonseed-oil   mills,  cotton  sms,  ,f  <!=?"»»  ^  (1762,    quarto)  ;     'Temor*    and    other    Poems' 

press.      Its    trade    is    cbeBy    ra    cotton.      Fop.  >,^^j_  professedly  translated  from  originals  by 

(1910)   2,024.  Ossian,  the  son  of  Fingal,  a  Gaelic  prince  of  the 

Uacon,  Mo.,  city,  county-seat  of  Macon  3d  century,  and  his  contemporaries.    The  ques- 

County;  on  the  Wabash  and  the  Chicago,  B.  &  tion  of  the  poem's  authenticity  gave  occasion 

Q.  R-R.'s;  about  20  miles  north  of  Moberley.  for  violent  controversy.    From  the  evidence  of 

Surrounding   the   city    is    a    fertile    agricultural  the  contending  parlies  it  may  be  concluded  that 

region,  well  watered  and  well  wooded;  and  in  Macpherson's  i)rose  epics  were  founded  on  tra- 

the  vicinity  are  coal  fields.     The  industrial  es-  ditional    narratives    current    among    the    High- 

tablishments  are  foundries,  machine-shops,  flour-  landers;  but  the  date  of  the  oldest  of  their  lays 

mills,  wagon  and  carriage  factories,  brick  yards,  is  comparatively  modern,  and  it  is  now  impossi- 

cigar    factories,   and   works   where   dishwashing  ble  to  ascertam  the  precise  extent  of  his  obliga- 

machines,    shears,    and   agricultural   implements  tions  to  Gaelic  bards.     He  had  a  life  allowance 

are  made.     Some  of  its  public  buildings  are  the  "om   the    government,   and   was    agent   to   the 

court-house,   the   county   insane   asylum,   public  Nabob  of  Arcot.  having  also  a  seat  in  the  House 

and    private    school   buildings.     The   city    owns  of  Commons  1780-90.     He  was  also  the  author 

and   operates    the   electric-light   plant   and   the  o|    a    ,ven:„  inadequate     prose     translation     ot 

waterworks.     Pop.   (1910)   3,584.  Homers   'Iliad'   and  of  some  other  works. 

Macoun,  ma-koon',  John,  Canadian  bota-  McPheraon,    James    Birdaeye,    American 

nist:  b.  Ireland;   183a.     He  removed   to  Canada  soldier:   b.   Sandusky,   Ohio,    14   Nov.   1828;   d 

at   18  and  from  1868  to   1879  was  professor  of  Atlanta,   Ga..  22  July   1864.     He   was  graduated 

botany  and  geology  in  Albert  College,  Belleville,  from  West  Point  in  1853.    Appointed  brevet  2d 

Ont    In  isSi  heliecame  botanist  to  the  Geolog-  lieutenant  of  engineers,  he  was  assistant  mstruc- 

ical  and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Canada  and  tor    of   practical    engineering    at    West    Pomt; 
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r8SJ-4,  and  after  serving  on  fortification  and  i8S6,  took  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church  and 
construction  duty,  1854-61,  applied  for  active  in  18S3  became  rector  at  Canton,  Ohio.  His 
«mployment  in  the  field  at  the  opening  of  the  religious  views  having  undergone  a  radical 
Civil  War.  In  May  1862  he  was  appointed  brig-  change  he  was  tried  by  an  ecclesiastical  council 
adier-general  of  volunteers  and  was  with  Hal-  for  denial  of  miracles  and  suspended  from  the 
leek  at  the  siege  of  Corinth.  For  his  services  ministry  for  six  months.  He  accordingly  re- 
on  this  occasion  he  was  made  major-general  of  signed  from  it  in  September  1891,  and  was  for 
volunteers  in  the  following  November.  He  some  time  in  the  Universalist  ministry.  He 
took  an  important  part  in  the  siege  and  capture  founded  Unity  House  Social  Settlente at  in  Min- 
of  Vicksburg  and  was  in  consequence  promoted  neapolia,  from  igoo-6  was  superintendent  of 
to  brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army  i  Aug.  the  Parental  School  in  Chicago,  and  since  1906 
1863.  In  March  iB&i  he  was  made  commander  has  been  head  of  the  department  of  history, 
of  the  department  and  army  of  the  Tennessee  Yeatman  High  School,  St.  Louis.  He  is  the 
and  performed  distinguished  services  in  the  author  of  'The  Evolution  of  Man  and  Chris- 
campaign  of  Georgia.     In  the  following  July  he  tianity*   (1889);  'Topics  of  the  Times'   (iSpo). 

commanded  in  the  engagements  around  Atlanta  „„„_  ^  .,      ii.„rt._j « v     -pi. . 

snH  »aii  iollpH  diirintr  a  reconnoissance  Macquoid ,      Kamerlnc      Sarah      Thomas, 

and  was  killed  durmg  a  reconnoissance.  ^^^^.^j^  novelist:  b.  Kentish  Town,  London,  36 

McPhcTBon,     Kan.,     city,     county-seat     of  j^„    ^^     she  was  married  to  T.  R.  Macquoid, 

McPherson  County;  on  the  Union  P.,  the  At-  a  water-color  artist,  in  1851.     Besides  many  pleas- 

chison,  T.  &  S.  F.,  the  Missouri  P.,  and  the  Chi-  Jng  volumes  of  travel,  such  as   'Through   Nor- 

cago,  R.  L  &  P.  R.R-'s :  about  ISO  mil.es  west  by  mandy'    (i8?4);    'Through   Brittany'    (1877); 

south  of  Topeka.    The  city  is  the  trade  centre  <!„  ,i,e  Ardennes*   {1881);  'About  Yorkshire* 

of   an  extensive   agricultural    region    in   which  (1883);  'In  the  Volcanic  Eifel,>  with  her  son, 

the  .chief  products  arc  wheat  and  corn.    It  has  Gilbert   Macquoid    (1896).   she  has   written  & 

flour-mills,  creameries,  grain- elevators,  brick  and  lo^g  jgries  of  novels,  not  a  few  of  which  have 

lumber  yards.    Its  trade  is  chiefly  in  farm  and  teen  widely  read  in  the  United  States.    Among 

dairy  products  and  m   live-stock.     Its  principal  these   may  be  cited:     'Patty'    (1871);   *In  the 

buildings   arc   a   court-house,   high   school,   and  Sweet    Spring    Time'     (1880)  ;    'Little    Fifine' 

Opera  house.    It  is  the  seat  of  the  McPherson  (1881);   <At  the  Red  Glove'    (1885).  by  some 

Pollege,  imder  the  auspices  of  the  Gennan  Bap-  critics  considered  her  best  work;  'The  Haunted 

lists.    Pop.  (rgio)  3,546.  Fountain'    (1890);    'His    Last    Card'     (1895). 

McQuaid,  Bernard  John,  American  Roman  Her  volumes  of  travel  are  illustrated  by  her 

Catholic   prelate :   b.    New    York   city   15    Dec  husband. 

1821 ;  d.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  18  Jan.  1909.    After  ,,.,.,,                         , 

studying  in  Canada,  he  completed  his  course  at  MaCTaachwda,  ra5k-ra-ke'nl-a,  a  genus  of 

St    lohn's  College,  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  where  he  foaa".    South    American    herbivorous    animals, 

graduated  in  I&S   and  for  the  next  three  years  forming  a  connecting  link  between   the  palseo- 

held  the  position  of  tutor.    He  studied  theology  thenum  and  the  camel   family ;   in  form  they 

first  with  the  Laiarists  of  New  York  city  and  n^rly  resemble  the  llama,  but  were  as  large  as 

later  at   Saint  John's   College.   Fordham,  being  a  hippopotamus.    Their  remains  have  been  gath- 

onlained  priest  January,    1848.     Having  built  ered  nearly  completely  from  the  Pampas  forma- 

churches  at  Morrisfown  and  Springfield,  N.  J.,  tto"  of  Argentina  and  Bolivia. 

ke  was  engaged  upon  one  at  Mendham  when  Macreadr,    ma-kre'dl,     William    Charlea, 

summoned  to  the  newly  created  diocese  of  New-  English  tragedian:  b.  London  3  March  1793;  d. 

r'^'jj  J-       l?ti^.i^     .  w  !f-   "%"T  Cheltenham  27  April  1873.    He  received  his  edn- 

founded  Seton  Hall  College  at  Madison.  N   J.,  ^^jion  at  Rugby,  and  origirAlly  had  the  intention 

and  was  its  first  president^  retammg  the  office  ^f  ^^     ^^       ^„^  ^f  j^e  learned  professions.    The 

for  ten  years,  and  its  subseouent  success  has  ^^angc  in  his  career  was  brought  about  by  his 

been  eminently  due  to  his  indefatigable  efforts,  f^t^er,  a  theatrical  manager,  having  fallen  into 

He  was  consecrated  first  bishop  of  the  diocese  embarrassed  citt  urn  stances,  to  relieve  which  he 

of  Rochester,  N.  Y..  by  Archbishop  McCloskey  ■  ^^^^  j,;,  f^^i^^^.^  ^^^       ■  ^^^^^  ^^^^       ,j  ^iiv 

B,  New  York  city  la  July  r868     With^char^ter-  ^i^^ham.    He  appeared^ere  for  the  first  time 

istic    energy   he  /'scharged  tis   episcopal    du-  ;„  ,|,o  ;„  (he  character  of  Komeo.  in  which  he 

ties   the  cause  of  Catholic  education  ever  ap-  ^^s    successful.    On    16    Sept    1816   he    made 

— »■-  'o  h.m  as  one  of  paramount  importance,  ^is    first    appearance    on    the    London    boards. 

'''"*?"irr?"l''^,t.Tl''   '^J   i  ^'^^    Orestes    in    'The    Distressed    Mother.' 


Bcalin; 

uri  of  S.ml  lojcph  to  ^"ilmt  "«"  Pf  <«™  u  Covcnt  Girden  Thralrt.    Hi  did  not  «chi,vc 

Khool.    m   hia    Jioctse   .nd    Itow.st    foundiJ  „  im„,di,tc  trimnph  in  London,  tat  Bt.du.ll, 

tochial    .rtool.  of  bi,    diocese   have   j   larger  („,  ^,  fj,"  l<,„j^„  ,„eee.m.    From  the  lime 

attendance  m  proportion  to  the  Catholic  popula-  „j„    ^     appeared    in  thi.  part  he  continoeJ 

m    ''"5   *"    »'   »'    olhr    diocoe    in    the  „,^ji,     „ '■IHp^^  „  „  ^,„     „j  ^^  ,„. 

United   Stalei     He  was   spiritnal  adviser  of  „„,,  „,„  „„  ,        ,  confined  to  the  loieer 

the  Ladies  .Cathoho  Benevolent  Legion   Hi!  dio-  „,,„  „,  ,j,  p,otession.    In  1843  he  beeuie  • 

5ese  comprised  a  Catholic  population  of  appcox-  u,„,„  „^„,^„  „  j^  LanTbnt  met  with 

iniately    110,000;    14^  pnesti;    122  churcte,;    .  „o  soccess,  so  that  he  resiined  at  the  estd  o(  the 

theological  seminaY;  1  weparatooi  seminair ;  45  „o„„<,  ,„',o„.    His  nanaiet.hip  at  Drar,  Une 

parochial  school! ;  4  orphanage;  1.  hospital.,  etc,  j,j  t„„jj,  „p„„  ^j„  consideritle  lo.s,  to  re- 

MacQuear,,  ma-kwS  rl,  Thomna  Howard,  pair  whuih  he  visited  America  (1849),    On  his 

American  educator;  b.  Charlottesville,  Va ,  a?  return  to  London  he  gave  some  farewell  per- 

Mtjr  1861,    He  was  graduated  from  the  Epis-  formancea,  and  then  retired  fttwn  the  itafe  in 

•opal  Theological  School  at  Alexandria.  Va.,  in  1851, 
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HACROBIUS  —  HADACH 

Hacrobius,        ma-krfi'bt-jis,       Ambrotiiu  Parties  in  the  United  States,  i8>t6-i86i>  (igoo) ; 

Aiireliiis  Theododus,  L^tio  author  of  the  5th  and  numerous  magazine  articles, 
century  A.a    The  country  of  his  birth  is  uncer-  Mad  Anthony,  a  nickname  given  to  the 

tain,  but  it  is  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  Revolutionary  general  Anthony  Wayne    (q.v.) 

speaks  of  Latin  as,  a  foreign  tongue  to  him,  that  on  account  of  the  seeming  recklessness  of  his 

he   was  probably  a  Greek.     He  was  the  author  brilliant  military  feats. 

cf  a  miscellaneous  work  entiUed   'Saturnalia '  jj^   ^     j      ^^      f^^;       ^  American 

i-'iS?".',>f°'^  '"  ^'"T    ^'  '""'  '^'"1''''  ,°L  *•'=,  nightshade,  Specially  that   called   Sodom   apple 

light  It  throwsupon  the  manners  and  customs  of  (^„,„„„„  'sodomi<,r),  the  eating  of  which  ^ 

antiquity;  a  commentary  on  Cicero  a  <Somnium  \  noisonous  intoxication 

Scipionis,'  in  two  books,  valuable  for  the  expo-  ""^^  poisonous  intoxication 

sition  it  affords  of  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras  ,,.M"<^  ??'?1}."1''  term  applied  to  Mohammed 

with  respect  to  the  hannony  of  the  spheres ;  and  A",  the  Mahdi,  or  Moslem  Messiah :  b.  Somali- 

a     treatise,     <De    Differentiis    et     Societatibus  land   i&y;  d.   1884.    In  his  youth  Mohammed 

Graxi     Latinique     Verbi.'     Consult    Von    Jan,  was   initiated   into   the  mysteries   of  the  occult 

'Macrobius' ;       and       Eyssenhardt,       <Macrobi  sciences  and  sorcery.    These  he  learned  among 

Quf^>  the  tribe  of  the  Danakil,  which  has  always  beeu 

..     ,_  r-       ..  _  renowned    for   its   magicians,     A   study    of   the 

Macrocosm.    See  Mickocosm.  j^oran  and  the  Arab  writings  followed  in  the 

Macrothe'riuin,  a  genus  of  extinct  ungu-  Marabout  school    When  quite  young  the  future 

late   mammals,   in   some  cases   of  gigantic  size.  Mullah  was  taken  with  the  idea  of  making  the 

found  most  completely  in  the  Miocene  deposits  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  not  content  with  one 

of  Europe,  but  also  known  from  China  and  west-  journey    made   the   sacred    visit   three   or   four 

ern  North  America.     It  represents  the  primitive  times.     His  object  was  to  obtain  a  greater  repu- 

eroup  Ancylopoda,  which  had  a  wide  geograph-  tation  for  holiness  than  that  held  by  the  other 

teal   range  in  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  epochs  pilgrims. 

when   it   became  extinct.     The  structure  of  the  After    his    last    pilgrimage    Mohammed    re- 

curiously  twisted  feet  so  much  resembles  that  of  turned  to  Berbera,  but  met  with   small  success 

the  ground-sloths  that  for  a  long  time  the  ma-  in  that  commercial  town.    Seeing  no  prospect 

crotheres,  as  well  as  their  companion,  but  more  before  him  but  that  of  remaining  a  poor,  beg- 

generalized    genus    Homolodonlolhenum,    were  ging  pilgrim,  he  determined  to  strike  out  a  new 

regarded    as    edentates.      Consult    Woodward,  line  for  himself,  and  established  himself  among 

•Vertebrate  Pala;ontology>  (i8g8).  a  powerful  inland  tribe.    Here  he  made  his  po- 

Uacm'ra,    See  Decapoda.  sition  secure  by  his  appearance  of  holiness,  his 

„    „__  .      _,,  ..,     .,,    ,  »___■—.«  impressive  airs,  and  the  assurance  with  which  he 

1      MacVMgh,    mik-vS',    Wayiie     Amencan  ^^^^  j,;^  prophecies.    At  this  time  and  her^ 

Uw3;er  and   diplomat :  b    Ph^ixville,   Pa       9  ^f^^^  ^^^  ^  j^  1^^^  i„  ^is  boyhood  stood  him 

^ST^    '^^\   ^\  r*   «[="*'«"''   ^1°^,  J^'*.^"  in    good   steTd   whenever  bis   holiness   was   not 

i^3.and  after  stndymg  law  was  admitted  to  the  ^^^      overawe  his  somewhat  turbulent  follow- 
bar  in  1856.    He  was  district  attorney  of  Oies-  ^     assumed   the   title   of   Mullah    (priest 

terCounqr  1859-64,  became  prominent  as  a  Re-  ^^j    heaven-sent),    and    even    that    of     Mahdi 

,,ublican  leader   and  conspicuous  m  his  p^^^  (prophet).    Overwhelmed  with  presents  by  his 

sion,    and    in    1870-1    was   minister   to   Turkey  credulous    followers,    he    was    s<ijn   among   the 

He  was  an  active  opponent  of 'machine  politics-  ^j^j_^^  ^j  the- land,  and  with  his  riches  his  in- 

and    m    1872   led   the   Republican   opposition   to  g^^^^  ' 

Simon     Caineron.    .lis     father-in-law,     He    was  jjis  pride  i^xed  very  great,  and  one  day  he 

chairman  of  ^e  «MacVeagh  Comm.s^on»  sent  ordered  all  the  Korans  of  tiie  ordinary  priesis  to 

by  Pres^ent  Hayes  to  Louisiana  in   1877  to  act  ^  turned,  saying  that  he  himself  was  the  living 

M   the   Presidents   unofficial   representative  and  Koran,  and  that  he  was  to  be  obeyed  as  a  new 

aid  m  adjustmg  poll  ical  differences  there     He  prophet  sent  from  Allah.     Not  content  with  per- 

was     attorney-general    of    the     United     States,  ^^g^jo^    ^-^^   Mullah,   following  the  example   set 

March  to  September  1881,  and  was  ambassador  ^^  Mohammed  the  Great,  thrwtened  with  death 

to  itaiy  1093-?-  all  those  who  disbelieved,  and  in  following  up 

HcVickar,    mik-vlk'ar,   WtUiam    Nnlson,  these    threats    caused    the    disturbances    which 

American  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop:  b.  New  brought  about  the  Somaliland  campaign.    Pos- 

York  19  Oct.   1843 ;  d.  28  Tune  191O1     He  was  sessing  the  power  of  calling  forth  the  enthusias 

graduated  at  Columbia  College   (1863)  ;  and  at  tic  support  of  the  tribesmen,  the  Mullah  has  not 

the  General  Theological  Seminary  ('86B).     He  had  to  rely  upon  himself  aione  for  the  conduct 

was  ordained  deacon   (1867)  and  priest   f  r868).  of  his  campaigns.     If  report  speak  truly,  besides 

Being  elected  coadjutor  bishcp  of  Rhode  Island,  the  Austrian,  Karl  Inger,  he  had  as  lieutenant 

19  Oct   1897,  he  was  consecrated  27  Jan.   1898,  an  English  naval  officer.     In  1881  he  d-stroyed 

and  on  the  death  of   Bishop  Clark,  September  the  Egyptian  army  despatched  against  him.     He 

1903,  sncceeded  to  the  see,  died  of  smallpox.    See  Ecypt,  SunAN. 

Ma'cy,     Jewe,     American     historian:     b.  Consult  DarmMteter.   'The  Mahdi^    0,^5 )  ; 

Henry    County,    Ind.,    21    June    1842.     He    was  Hoffmann,    'Mahdithum*     (1899);    E.    Mulier, 

graduated  from  Iowa  College  in  1873,  and  has  'Beitrage  zur  Mahdilehre  des  Islams>   (1901)- 
been  a  member  of  the  faculty  there  since  that  Madach,    mo'dach,    Bmerich,    Hungarian 

date,   becoming  professor  of  constitutional   his-  poet:  b.  Also-Szlregova  21  Jan.   1823;  d.   there 

toiT    and    political    science     in     1885.     He    has  S.Oct   1864.    He  studied  law,  was  a  notary  in 

written    'Civil    Government   in    Iowa'     (1881)  ;  nis  native  country,  and  was  also  active  as  an  ora- 

' Institutional  Beginnings  in  a  Western  State*  tor  and  journalist    He  wrote  on  archeology  and 

(1883);    'Our  Government'    (1886);   "A  Gov-  {esthetics;  and  both  lyric  and  dramatic  vers*;, 

emment  Text-Book  for  Iowa  Schools'   (1887}  1  His  principal  works  are  the  two  dramatic  poem^ 

<The  English  Cotwtitution'    (1897);    'Political  Closes'    (1860);  and  <The  Tragedy  of  Man' 
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(i860).    The   latter   owes    much   to    'Paradise  lasting  all  night;  in  the  interior  the  winter  is 

Lost,'  and  to   'Faust,'   but  is  yet  a  remarkable  dry    and    agreeable.      The    greatest    amount    of 

performance.     Though     strongly     contemplative  rainfall    takes    place    on    the    east    coast,    and 

in  character,   it  was   successfully  presented  to  especially   on  the   northeast,    the  part   directly 

Austria  and  Hungary  in  1830.    There  is  an  ex-  exposed  to  the  summer  monsoon.    The  elevated 

cellent   rendering  in   German  by  von  der  Lech  region  of  the  interior  and  the  districts  on  the 

(1888),     Consult:     Fischer  in  <Au£  der  Hohe,*  west  coast  arc  tolerably  healthy  for  Europeans, 

.VoL  XVI.   (1885).  but   owing   to   the   lai^e   extent   of   marsh   and 

Madagascar.   inad-a-g5s'kar,  an  island  in  I^K?""  ""  'he  east,  malarial  fever  prevails,  and 

the  Indian  Ocean,  since   1896  'a  French  colony,  is  frequently  ^tal  to  natives  from  the  interior 

It    is    separated  by  the   Mozambique   Channel  as  well  as  to  Europeans.    Snow  is  never  found 

from  the  southeast  coast  of  Africa,  the  nearest  ""  ?y*"  '"*  '""Iff'  mountains. 

point  being  230  miles  distant    It  is  975  miles  £(ftHoio«y.— The  inhabitantf^  known  by  the 

long  from  Cape  St.  Mary  in  the  south  to  Cape  name  of  Malagasy,  belong  to  the  Malayo-Poly- 

Amber  in  the  north,  has  an  average  breadth  of  nesian    stock    and    speak    a    Malayan    language. 

250  miles,   and   an   estimated    area    of    227,?S0  They  appear  to  form  substantially  a  single  race, 

square    miles,     being    after     Greenland,     New  though  they  have  received  a  considerable  mter- 

Guinea,  and  Borneo,  the  fourth  largest  island  mixture  of  African  blood  and  a  certain  amount 

in  the  world.  of   Arab   intermixture.     They   are   divided   mto 

Tofosrophy.— Madagascar  consists  of  an  ele-  numerous  tribes,  each  having  a  distinctive  name 
vated  region  with  an  average  height  of  from  and  customs.  The  Hovas  are  the  predominant 
3,000  to  5,000  feet  Overlooked  by  mountains  ris-  tribe;  their  proper  country  is  the  elevated  region 
mg  in  some  cases  to  nearly  9,000  feet  above  the  of  the  interior,  but  they  extended  their  sway 
sea-level.  This  plateau  occupies  a  much  larger  over  nearly  the  whole  island.  Among  the  other 
proportion  of  the  surface  in  the  north  and  east  chief  tribes  are  the  Betsimasaraka  on  the  east 
than  in  the  west  and  south,  and  the  greater  por-  <;oast,  the  Betsileo  in  the  south  central  region. 
tion  of  the  island  south  of  lat  23'  S.  belongs  and  the  Sakalava  on  the  west  and  north.  The 
to  a  much  lower  region  which  does  not  people  are  socially  divided  into  three  classes: 
consist  entirely  of  plains,  but  is  interrupted  Adrians  or  nobles,  Hovas  (in  a  special  and  re- 
toward  the  west  by  three  prominent  chains  of  stricted  use  of  the  'word)  or  free  commoners, 
hills  stretching  from  north  to  south,  one  of  them  and  Andevos  or  slaves.  This  last  section  con- 
apparently  in  a  continuous  line  about  600  miles  sists,  or  till  recently  consisted,  partly  of 
in  length.  The  coast  exhibits  a  number  of  in-  debtors  and  criminals  and  their  descend- 
dentations,  mostly  small,  but  few  good  harbors,  an's,  partly  of  Africans  brought  over  in 
being  in  great  part  rock,  though  in  some  places  slave-dhowSj  and  partly  of  the  descendants 
low  and  sandy.  of  other  tribes  conquered  by  the  Hovas.     The 

Hydrography. The    rivers    are    numerous ;  Africans    were,    however,    formally    set    free   in 

few  of  them  offer  the  advantages  of  internal  nav-  1877.    In  the  coast  districts  the  houses  of  the 

igation.     The  chief  rivers  have  their  courses  on  better  class  are  built  of  framed  timber  with  lofty 

tlie  west  and  northwest  sides  of  the  island.    The  roofs  covered  with  shingles  or  tiles ;  the  dwel- 

Betsib6ka  with  its  affluent  the   Ikiopa,  unitedly  lings   of   the   lower   classes   are   constructed   of 

measuring  300  miles,  may  be  ascended  by  light  bamboo  or  rushes,  or  even  of  clay.     In  former 

Steamers  for  100  miles;  the  Tsiribihina  has  a  and    more    unsettled    times    the    villages    were 

somewhat  shorter  course,  but  drains  by  its  nu-  almost  always  built  on  the  tops  of  hills,  but  dur- 

merous    tributaries    a    much    larger   area.     The  mg   the   19th   centup-   this   precaution   has   not 

eastern     rivers     descend    from    the    high    land  been  deemed  so  indispensable, 

through  magnificent  gorges,  forminga succession  Flora, — The    most    striking    feature    in    the 

of   rapids   and   cascades,   the   falls   in   some   in-  vegetation  is  a  belt  of  dense  forest  with  an  aver- 

stances  having  a  descent  of  500  feet     There  are  age  breadth  of  15  to  20  miles  passing  round  the 

few  lakes  of  any  size  as  yet  known  to  explorers;  whole  island,  and  broken  only  by  a  gap  in  the 

one  of  the  largest  is  Alaotra  Lake,  measuring  25  northwest,   where   the   two   ends   of   the   forest 

miles  long ;  the  others  do  not  reach  a  length  of  overlap.    It  is  found  at  all  levels  from  6.000  feet 

10  miles.     A  long  chain  of  lagoons  having  very  to   the   water's   edge,   which   it   touches   on   the 

short  distances  between  each  and  often  expand-  northeast,  where  it  reaches  its  greatest  breadth 

ing  into  wide  sheets  of  water  stretches  for  nearly  of  40  miles.     The  trees  of  this   forest   include 

300  miles  along  the  east  coast  many  species  of  lofty  palms,  hardwooded  exo- 

Gro/ogy.— Geologically      the      elevated      re-  gens    supplying   a   great   variety   of   beautifully 

gion    consists    almost    entirely    of    granite    and  veined  and  durable  timber,  and  a  large  number 

other  igneous   rocks,  while  the  lower  region  is  of  trees   remarkable   for  the  splendid   character 

composed  chiefly  of  secondary  formations.    The  of  their  blossoms.     Of  all  the  trees  of  Mada- 

former  region  is  traversed  by  a  line  of  extinct  gascar  the  most  striking  is  the  ravinala  or  trav- 

volcanic  craters,  some  of  which  show  signs  of  eler's-tree    (Urania   spectota)  ;    it    resembles   a 

comparatively  recent  activity.     Among  the  more  palm,  its  stem  being  crowned  by  a  semicircle  of 

remarkable  fossils  are  remains  of  a  huge  struth-  oblong   leaves    spread    out    vertically   in    a    fan 

ious   bird,   the   Epiomis,   whose  egg,  measuring  shape.     It   owes   its   name   to   the   fact   that   the 

12  by  9  inches,  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  traveler  may  supply  himself  with  water  from  it 

known  bird.    The  minerals  include  iron  in  abun-  by  piercing  or  breaking  the   lower  ends  of  the 

dance,  gold,  lead,  and  copper,  all  more  or  less  leaf-stalks. 

worked,  while  in  the  northwest  coal  is  found.  Fa««o.— Madagascar  has  a  singularly   local 

Cltmat*. — The  climate  is  various:  the  heat  on  fauna  which,  although  upon  the  whole  related 
the  coast  is  often  very  intense,  but  on  the  high  to  Africa,  is  so  peculiar  to  itself  that  with  a  few 
lands  of  the  interior  the  temperature  is  more  neighboring  islets,  it  forms  a  very  distinct  sub- 
moderate.  On  the  coast  the  rains  are  nearly  con-  province  of  the  African  region.  Its  characteris- 
stant,  begmnmg  in  the  evening  and  sometimes  tics    show   plainly    that   the   separation   of  ihf 
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khnd  from  the  continciit  occurred  at  a  very  honorably  dischar^d  from  the  army,  their  cor- 

ancient  time.     Another   singular   feature  is   the  cessions  aggregating  8,000  acres,  and  two  years 

presence  of  various  forms  of  animal  life  repre-  later  the  issue  of  tlie  official  report  of  the  trans- 

scntcd   elsewhere    only   in    Oriental   Australian  actions   pf  the   colonial   office   showed   that   the 

re^ons,   with   a  marked   resemblance  in   a   few  plan  was  successful.    Under  the  intelligent  guid- 

animals,  for  example  the  boas,  to  South  America,  ance  of  agricultural   experts  the  country   was 

From   this   it  is   plausibly  argued  that  in  early  planted  with  the  staples  for  cultivation  to  which 

Tertiary  times  there  was  a  land  connection  be-  it  was  best  adapted,   and  many  of  the  success- 

tween   Madagascar   and    India    and   the    region  ful   formers  after  the  first  year  sent  to  France 

thence  to  Australia,  now  presented  only  by  the  for  their  relatives. 

islands  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  (See  Leu-  Commerce  and  Induitries.  —  Rice,  cattle, 
UUA.)  In  its  mammals  Madagascar  is  singular  hides,  gum,  india-rubber,  wax.  cotton,  sugar, 
in  what  it  lacks,  as  well  as  in  its  possessions.  It  vanilla,  lard,  coffee,  gold,  gum-copal,  and  dye- 
has  none  of  the  cattle,  equine  animals,  ele-  woods  are  exported.  The  chief  imports  are 
phants,  rhinoceroses,  hogs  or  even  rodents  of  cotton  goods,  wines  and  spirits,  metals,  rice,  and 
Africa,  except  a  mouse  or  two;  no  lion  or  true  flour.  In  1908  the  total  value  of  imports  was 
cat  or  dog  o£  any  kind;  and  no  monkeys.  On  f  1,206,674.  of  exports  iSpS.iSi;  the  value  of 
the  other  hand  is  has  several  small  insectivora,  the  gold  exported  being  $660000.  In  general  the 
closely  allied  to  tropical  American  species ;  the  Malagasy  show  much  aptitude  for  the  manual 
great  majority  of  all  the  lemurs,  the  few  out-  arts.  As  silversmiths,  gunsmiths,  and  carpen- 
sidersbemg  in  Africa  and  the  Orient;  and  sev-  ters,  they  rapidly  acquire  the  skill  of  Eurx)peans; 
eral  vtverrine  quadrupeds,  which  there  take  the  and  with  hand-looms  of  the  rudest  construction 
place  of  the  predatory  cats.  The  modern  birds  the  only  ones  as  yet  in  use,  they  make  excellent 
are  less  striking  in  their  peculiarities,  but  in  the  and  handsome  cloths.  The  principal  article  of 
zoological  era  immediately  preceding  the  pres-  native  dress  with  both  sexes  is  the  laittba,  a 
ent  the  island  possessed  those  huge  ratite  birds,  piece  of  cloth  about  three  yards  long-  and  two 
the  epiomis  and  iU  relatives,  which  gave  rise  broad,  which  is  folded  round  the  body  above 
to  the  story  of  the  roc.  Many  forms  of  huge  the  arms,  one  end  being  thrown  over  the  shoul- 
land  tortoises  were  also  members  of  this  singular  ^^^ 

fauna.     The    fishes,    amphibians,    reptiles,    and  The  island  is  being  rapidly  opened  up  Iq-  the 

lower  forms  are  largely  peculiar.  building   of   highways,   a   carriage   road,   and   a 

Crocodiles   are   numerous   m   the   nvers   and  railroad  having  been  completed  between  Tama- 

lakes,  and  many  species  of  lizards,  chameleons,  tave,  the  chief  port  and  capital,  and  Antanana- 

and  tree-frogs   abound   in  the   forests.     Among  rivo   (q  v  )    the  ancient  capital 

the    insects    are    numerous    brilliantly    colored  Gowtrnmenf. —  Prior  to  iSgs  the  government 

beetles,    butterflies,    moths,    flies,    locusts,    and  ^gg    a    native    absolute  ■monarchy.      A    French 

spiders,   venomous  species  of  the  latter  as  well  Resident,   however,   with   a   milita^   escort,   re- 

as  scorpions  and  centipedes  being  present.     See  sjded  at  the  court  and  controlled   foreign  rela- 

ZooGCOGRAPHY.  tjof,s_  jq  that  the  country  was  virtually  a  French 

Agncullure.  — Of  the  vegetable  products  protectorate.  Much  friction  prevailed  in  1893-^, 
grown  for  food  by  far  the  most  important  is  between  the  government  and  the  French  author- 
rice,  the  staple  food  of  the  inhabitants;  next  in  ities,  and  finally  France  decided  to  make  her 
importance  come  manioc  or  cassava,  sweet-pota-  protectorate  of  the  island  effective.  An  expe- 
toes,  beans,  tomatoes,  ground-nuts,  and  yams,  dition  easily  overcame  the  resistance  of  the  Hova 
Ginger,  pepper,  and  indigo  grow  wild  in  the  troops,  and  after  some  changes  in  the  formation 
woods;  cotton,  sugarcane,  coffee,  tooaeco,  and  of  the  administration  the  island  was  made  a 
hemp  are  cultivated.  Humped  cattle  are  found  French  colony,  and  General  Gallieni  was  ap- 
in  immense  herds,  and  form  a  large  part  of  the  pointed  resident -general  and  commander-in- 
wealth  of  the  inhabitants ;  they  appear  to  have  chief  in  September  1896.  His  vigorous  and  de- 
been  introduced  from  Africa  at  a  remote  period,  termined  policy  made  a  great  improvement  in 
as  the  fat-tailed  sheep,  goats,  swine,  and  horses  the  condition  of  the  country.  He  is  assisted  by 
have  been  more  recently.  Under  French  ad-  an  administrative  council,  and  natives  are 
ministration  agriculture  and  cattle- raising  are  largely  employed  in  the  civil  and  military  ad- 
undergoing  considerable  extension.  General  Gal-  ministration.  An  educational  system  provides 
lieni,  the  military  governor,  foreseeing  that,  primary  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  four  nor- 
for  want  of  French  colonists.  Madagascar  was  mal  schools,  a  school  of  practical  agriculture, 
likely  to  become  a  burden  on  the  hands  of  two  regional  schools  for  agriculture  and 
France,  devised  a  plan  in  1899  to  hasten  the  industries,  and  a  school  of  medicine.  Nu- 
settlement  of  the  country,  the  efficiency  of  whicn  merous  Catholic  and  Protestant  mission  schools 
has  since  been  proved  by  praclical  tests.  The  have  long  been  established  in  the  island.  The 
country  not  being  thoroughly  pacified,  a  large  religion  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  is  a 
army  of  occupation  is  garrisoned  there.  Upon  kind  of  fetishism  or  worship  of  charms.  Many 
the  expiration  of  their  terms  of  enlistment  these  of  their  superstitious  customs  have  been  abol- 
men  are  offered  large  land  grants  and  an  annual  ished  and  Christianity  adopted,  chiefly  by  the 
subsidy  from  the  French  government  of  2,250  Hovas,  the  Catholic  cult  prevailing.  A  court 
francs  (?434)  for  two  consecutive  years.  In  of  appeal  and  tribunals  throughout  the  prov- 
rctum  for  these  privileges  these  settlers  pledge  inces  provide  for  native  justice,  while  there  are 
themselves  to  reside  three  consecutive  years  on  special  courts  for  the  administration  of  French 
the  territory  allotted  to  them.  Durirg  this  pe-  justice.  The  local  revenue  is  derived  chiefly 
nod  they  are  to  cultivate  the  soil  to  the  best  from  direct  taxation,  from  customs  and  other 
of  their  ability.  They  are  furthermore  obliged  indirect  taxes,  from  colonial  lands,  posts  and 
to  bold  themselves  in  readiness  to  aid  in  the  telegraphs,  markets,  etc.,  and  from  subventions 
defense  of  the  settlements  against  hostile  na-  granted  by  France.  The  chief  branches  of  ex- 
tives.    This  experiment  was  begun  with  36  men  penditura    are    general    administration,    pnblk 
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worki,   po»t-office,  and  public  debt,  the  latter  nated  by  a  treaty,  under  which  France  acquired 

lieing  a  large  item.  protectorate  rights   over   Madagascar:   but  hos- 

Popuhlion.— According  to  the  latest  census,  tile  feeling  toward  the  French  again  led  to  war 

the  population  amounled  to  2,701.000,  of  whom  in  1895,  with  the  result  that  the  queen  was  de- 

2,600,381    were    natives,    9,694    European,    1,000  posed  and  exiled  first  to  the  island  of  Reunion, 

Asiatic  and  African ;  the  Hovas,  the  chief  native  and  thence  in  1899  to  Algiers,  while  Madagascar 

tribe,  numbered  850,000,  became  a  French  colony. 

History. —  Madagascar    was    known    to   the  Consult:     Dawson,   'Madagascar:  its  Capa- 

traveler  Marco   Polo   at  the  end  of  the   13th  bilities  and  Resources'    {1895);  Keller,    <Mad- 

centuty  and  had  been  visited  for  several  centu-  agascar,  Mauritius  and  Other  East  African  Is- 

ries  by  the  Arabs.     In  1506  it  was  visited  by  lands'   (1900). 

the  Portuguese,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  St.  Madame  Bovary,  m4-d5m  bo-va-rc,  a  novel 
Lorenzo.  Toward  the  end  of  the  17th  and  by  Gustave  Flaubert,  which  appeared  in  1856, 
during  the  most  of  the  i8th  century  the  French  ^hen  the  author  was  35.  It  was  his  first  novel, 
endeavored  to  form  military  stations  on  the  cast  and  is  regarded  as  the  book  which  founded 
coast,  but  with  no  lasting  results.  A  settlement  t[,e  realistic  school  in  modem  French  fiction- 
was  established  at  Fort  Dauphin  in  the  southeast  the  school  of  Zola  and  Maupassant,  The  novel 
and  heid  for  some  time,  hut  in  consequence  of  js  a  powerful,  unpleasant  study  of  the  stois 
the  tyrannical  behavior  of  the  French  settlers  by  which  a  married  woman  descends  to  sin, 
they  were  massacred  by  the  natives  and  the  bankruptcy,  and  suicidt  The  time  is  the  first 
place  destroyed.  The  French,  however,  strug-  half  of  the  19th  century;  the  action  takes  [Jacc 
gled  hard  and  successfully  to  retain  the  islands  jn  provincial  French  towns 
of  Ste.  Marie  on  the  east  coast  and  Noasi-be  Mad'den,  Frederick  Williwn,  English  libra- 
oti  the  northwest.  Previous  to  1810  Madagascar  ^-^ .  ,,_  ^^^^  ^  ;,  ,g  he  is  a  aon  of 
might  be  said  to  have  been  divided  among  nu-  gir  Frederick  Madden,  a  noted  antiquary,  and 
merous  petty  chiefs,  a bnost  constantly  at  war  „^^  ^^-^^  \\U^,{;,r.  of  the  Brighton  Public  Li- 
with  each  other.  In  that  year,  however,  Rada-  ^  1888-1902.  He  is  a  m<inber  of  various 
ma  1.  a  prmce  of  remarkable  mtellipnce  be-  n^-j^n^tic  s^ocicties,  and  among  other  works 
came  king  of  the  Hovas,  and  bepin  to  enforce  ^  published  <Handbook  of  Koman  Numis- 
a  claim  by  right  of  conquest  to  the  sovere^h-  j^,  ^,861);  'History  of  Jewish  Coinage 
of  the  whole  island.  He  saw  that  if  his  penile  ^  ^^  ;/ ^^e  Old  Li  New  Testaments' 
were  to  be  prosperous  th<^  must  first  be  edu-  ^  gg^j  .fj^  ^  ;  f  ^  j  >  (,88i). 
cated  and  civilized.  In  return  for  the  promise  ■■  "^'i  .  ^  ,-  . 
of  co-operation  in  putting  down  the  slave-trade  Madder,  (1)  in  botany,  the  English  natiM 
on  the  coast  of  Mozambique,  he  received  arms  01  "le  plants  of  the  genus  Rubta,  especially  R. 
and  other  assistance  from  the  British,  by  which  tinctorum.  It  is  a  trailing  or  climbing  annual, 
he  was  enabled  to  carry  on  his  conquests.  Chris-  supporting  itself  by  its  leaves  and  prickles.  It 
tian  missionaries  began  to  teach  m  the  capital  »s  supplied  chiefly  from  Holland,  France,  Italy, 
in  1820,  many  converts  were  made,  the  Bible  and  Turkey.  The  roots,  which  are  ready  the 
was  translated  into  the  Malagasy  tongue,  the  third  year,  are  kiln-dned,  and  then  threriied. 
language  was  first  reduced  to  a  systematic  writ-  They  are  then  dried  a  second  time,  and  after- 
ten  form,  and  printing  was  introduced.  Great  ward  pounded  and  stamped  in  a  mill.  Indian 
improvements  had  taken  place  in  the  manners  madder,  called  also  madder  of  Bengal,  _  18  R. 
of  the  people  when  Radama  died  in  1828,  and  cordtfoba;  madder  of  Chile  R.  augusluttma  or 
was  succeeded  by  his  chief  wife,  Ranavalona,  a  Relboum.  (»)  In  chemistry,  the  root  of  R. 
woman  of  cruel  disposition,  and  opposed  to  all  tinctorum  is  extensively  used  in  dyeing  for  the 
innovation.  The  native  converts  were  perse-  production  of  a  variety  of  colors,  namely,  red, 
cuted,  many  of  them  being  put  to  death,  and  the  P"^K  purple,  black,  and  chocolate.  Other  species 
island  was  closed  to  Europeans.  This  reign  of  of  fi«Wo  are  also  used.  It  would  appear  that 
terror  ended  at  last  in  1861,  when  the  queen  madder  contains  a  colorific  principle  —  rubi an — 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  her  son  Radama  which,  under  the  influence  of  a  peculiar  ferment, 
II„  who,  himself  a  Christian,  reopened  the  is-  termed  erythrozym,  breaks  up  into  alizarin,  pur- 
land  to  European  missionaries  and  traders,  and  purin,  etc.  The  colors  produced  from  madder 
proclaimed  the  emancipation  of  the  African  are  very  stable,  the  well-known  Turkey-red  be- 
elaves.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  been  a  ing  one  of  them.  Madder  also  contains  certain 
weak  prince  easily  swayed  by  native  and  foreign  yellow  coloring  matters,  but  they  are  useless,  if 
favorites,  and  he  unwisely  granted  extensive  ter-  not  injurious,  in  the  process  of  dyeing.  (See 
rilories  and  privileges  to  an  enterprising  French  Dyes;  Dyiikg.)  {3)  In  pharmacy,  madder  ts 
company,  an  act  which  lost  him  the  affection  a  tome,  a  diuretic,  and  an  emmenagogue.  Brow« 
of  his  nobles,  and  led  to  his  assassination  in  madder,  a  rich  red-brown  pigment,  prepared 
1863.  His  wife  Rasoherina  was  placed  on  the  froni  the  roots  of  R.  ttnctorum. 
throne,  and  the  government  repudiated  the  con-  Had'dox,  Richard  Leach,  English  physi- 
cessions  made  to  the  French,  offering  1,000,000  cian  and  chemist:  b.  Bath,  England,  4  Aug. 
francs  as  compensation.  After  a  quiet  and  pros-  1816;  d.  Portswood,  Southampton,  11  May  1903. 
perous  reign  of  five  years  this  queen  died,  and  He  studied  medicine  at  University  College,  Lin- 
was  succeeded  by  Ranavalona  11.  in  1868.  After  don,  but  was  graduated  M.  D.  at  Edmburgh. 
she  had  been  elected  queen  she  and  a  great  num-  In  early  life  he  settled  and  practised  his  pro- 
ber of  her  courtiers  became  Christians,  and  fcssion  in  Constantinople,  and  here  first  took  up 
many  reforms  favorable  to  enlightenment  and  the  study  of  photography.  He  subsequently  left 
humanity  were  perseveringly  carried  out.  She  the  Bosphorus  for  Smyrna  and  was  a  civil  sur- 
was  succeeded  in  1882  by  Ranavalona  IIL,  when  geon  in  the  military  hospitals  at  Scutari  during 
the  French  brought  forward  their  claims  on  the  Crimean  war,  and  finally  settled  at  Woola- 
the  Malagasy  territory,  which  being  refused,  led  *'•-  •"■"'  '^'"•*^~'—""~  c^-ri^-j  t.  .„.».  j..>i__ 
(c  hostilities  in  1S83-5.    This  war  was  tenni- 
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[874,  that  he  worked  out  the  proceas  which  has  1,635  vessels  of  4,692,264  tons  entei«d  and  cleared 
revolntionized  the  ait  of  photography,  by  sub-  the  island  ports  in  1899.  The  chief  import  i'; 
stituting  the  golatino-brcanide  for  the  collodion  coal,  the  most  important  of  the  others  being 
plate.  With  him  originated  the  gelatino- bromide  wheat,  rice,  Indian  com,  and  dry  goods, 
dry  plates  to  take  the  place  of  (he  wet  collodion  Madeira,  or  Cayari,  Brazil,  a  large  naviga- 
pUtes  which,  besides  other  inconyeniences,  some-  bk  affluent  of  the  Amazon,  about  800  miles  long, 
tunes  produce  an  atmosphwe  which  is  dangerous  iormed  by  the  united  streams  Beni,  Mamore,  and 
to  the  operator's  health.  There  have  been  more  Guapore,  on  the  frontiers  of  Brazil  and  Bolivia, 
than  Mie  claimant  to  the  credit  of  this  discovery,  jy^f  northeast  of  the  frontier  the  navigation  is 
but  It  IS  decided  by  the  'Scientific  American' that  interrupted  by  rapids,  to  avoid  which  a  railway 
Dr.  Maddox  13  entitled  to  all  the  honor  of  the  is  being  constructed.  The  length  from  the  source 
invoihon.  The  sub-committee  of  the  Committee  ^i  the  Mamore  is  nearly  2,000  miles, 
of  Sciences  and  Arts  of  the  Franklin  Institute  ..  j,.  -ji-  t  i-l- 
of  the  Stale  of  Pennsylvania  awarded  him  the  „  Madeleine,  mad-Ian.  La,  a  church  in 
Scott  Legacy  medai  and  premium  as  the  author  Pans,  in  a  square  of  the  satne  name,  commenced 
of  the  invention.  '"  '^^  ^t  .was  remodded  and  changed  after 
the  Revolution,  and  in  1832  was  completed 
Madeira,  ma-de'ra  (Port,  ma-da'e-ra),  a  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,000.  The  church  is  built  in 
group  of  Adantic  islands  belonging  to  Portugal,  the  form  of  a  Roman  temple  and  is  too  feet 
opposite  and  about  440  miles  distant  from  Sali,  high,  354  feet  long  and  141  feet  wide.  The 
Morocco,  on  the  west  coastkof  Africa,  and  about  bronze  doors  by  Triqueti  are  35  feet  high  and 
600  miles  southwest  of  Lisbon.  Madeira,  the  16  feet  in  width.  The  building,  which  has  no 
principal  island,  and  the  islets  of  Porto  Santo,  windows,  is  lighted  from  above. 
Dezerta  Grande,  and  Bugio,  compose  the  grouR  Madfaava,  ma'dha-va,  another  name  of  the 
with  an  area  of  505  stmare  miles,  and  a  popu-  Hindu  god  Vishnu  (q.v.). 
lVi°"  ^^"*  '-V'",^^-  ■  f  "1'"  "^'^^''..t^^f  Ma'dia  Oil,  oil  expressed  without  heat 
313  Sfluare  miles)  consists  of  a  collection  of  f^m  the  seeds  of  Marfio /a(.i«<.  It  is  transparent, 
mountains  of  volcanic  origin  the  most  elevated  ^^  odorless,  and  may  be  used  on  thrtable 
of  which  IS  upward  of  6^00  feet  high.  Through  ^^  ^  substitute  iot  olive  oil,  or  for  oH-cake  for 
the  west  half  of  the  island  runs  a  central  ndge  ^.^^i^  -^^  ^^^^  [^  ^  composite,  native  to  south- 
about  s,«»  feet  high,  on  which  is  an  extensive  ^^  goulh  America,  but  has  long  been  cultivated 
p^  cabled  Paul  de  Serra  The  east  portion  j„  Europe  for  its  oil-bearing  seeds, 
of  the  island,  though  elevated,  19  less  so  than  the  „  ...  ,  .  -  t.  .  .  . 
west.  From  the  central  mass  steep  ridges  extend  ^  MadiSMi  Jam"  Ainerican  Protestant 
to  the  coast,  where  they  form  perpendicular  Episcopal  bishop  :bRockii^ham  County,  Va., 
precipices  of  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet  high.  These  ^  Aug,  1749;  d,  6  March  1812.  He  was  grad- 
di£f8  are  indented  by  a  few  small  bays,  where  «ated  at  William  and  Maty  College  in  177a, 
a  richly  cultivated  valley  approaches  the  water  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Iwr,  but 
between  abrupt  precipices,  or  surrounded  by  an  soo"  after  abandoned  law  for  divinity.  In  1773 
amphitheatre  of  rugged  hills.  These  narrow  Ji^  was  chosen  professor  of  mathematics  m  Wil- 
bays  are  the  sites  of  the  villages  of  Madeira,  }l?^,  ^nd  Mary  College,  and  in  1775  went  to 
The  most  striking  peculiarity  in  the  mountain  England  and  was  admitted  to  orders  by  the 
scenery  of  the  island  is  the  jagged  outline  of  bishop  of  London,  In  1777  he  was  elected  presi- 
the  ridges,  and  the  deep  precipitous  gorges  which  dent  of  the  college  and  during  the  American 
cut  through  the  highest  mounuins  almost  to  Revolution  succeeded  m  keepmg  the  coUeM  in 
their  very  base.  The  road  round  the  island  is  in  active  operation.  Having  been  chosen  as  bishop 
many  places  exceedingly  picturesque,  being  led  of  Virgmia  he  was  consecrated  by  the  archbishop 
often  between  iofty  cliffs,  or  along  the  front  of  9^  Onterbury,  m  Lambeth  palace  19  Sept  1790. 
precipices  overhanging  the  sea.  The  Madeiras  He  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  presi- 
were  known  to  the  Romans  under  the  name  of  ^ent  of  the  college,  and  professor  of  neural  and 
Purf^rarur  Insula.  They  were  rediscovered  by  mo™'  philosophy,  international  law  etc.,  wi  h 
the  Portuguese  in  1420,  Ind  the  name  Madeira  those  of  the  episcopate,  tim.l  his  death  His  only 
was  given  to  the  priSipal  island  from  the  mag-  publications  were  several  occasional  discourses, 
nificent  forests  ofWiding  timber  (in  Portuguese  a"*!  »  <Eulogy  on  Washington'  (1800). 
madeira)  which  then  covered  it.  It  was  settled  Hadison,  James,  fourth  President  of  the 
by  the  Portuguese  in  1431.  Funchal,  the  capital  United  States:  b.  Port  Conway,  Va.,  17S1 ;  d- 
(pop.  about  37,000),  is  an  episcopal  see.  The  Montpelier,  Va.,  28  June  1836.  Madison  was 
mean  annual  temperature  of  Madeira  is  65°,  and  the  eldest  son  of  James  Madison,  a  Virginia 
the  climate,  from  its  constant  and  temperate  planter,  and  of  Nelly  Conway,  daughter  of  Fran- 
warmth,  is  well  known  for  its  favorable  effects  cis  Conway,  of  King  George  County,  Va.  His 
on  those  suffering  from  pulmonary  and  other  father,  a  man  of  independent  means,  lived  on 
complaints,  which  renders  the  island  a  favorite  an  estate  now  known  as  Montpelier  in 
resort  of  invalids  from  Britain  and  elsewhere.  Orange  County.  James  was  born  at  Fran- 
Large  and  well-appointed  hotels  exist  at  Funchal.  cis  Conway's  home  on  the  Rappahannock 
The  staple  product  of  Madeira  is  wine,  the  quan-  while  his  mother  was  on  a  visit  to  her 
tity  of  which  in  good  years  prior  to  the  appear-  parents.  His  educational  advantages  were  excel- 
ance  of  the  vine  disease  in  1852,  amounted  to  lent  for  the  times;  he  attended  the  school  of  a 
2,750.000  gallons.  In  i&)8  there  was  an  export  Scotchman,  Donald  Robertson,  was  well  pre- 
01  587,000  gallons  valued  at  about  $890,000,  pared  for  college  by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish. 
Sugarcane,  and  the  cactus  for  the  rearing  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Martin,  and  entered  Princeton 
cochineal,  are  cultivated,  fruit  and  vegetables  are  in  i;76o.  His  application  to  his  studies  was  eir 
grown,  fisheries  are  actively  engaged  in,  linen,  cessive,  and  was  in  part  the  cause  of  later  1} 
woolens,  leather,  straw  hats,  baskets,  soap,  sugar,  health ;  he  succeeded,  however,  in  taking  the 
ipirifs,  butter,  etc.,  are  manufactured.  A  toUl  of  studies  of  the  last  two  years  in  one  year  and 
V«t.  li  — "f 
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took  hia  B.  A.  degree  in  1771.    He  remained  a 

Princeton  for  another  year  doing  special  work  Commission  a 

in  Hebrew  under  Dr.  Witherspoon,  the  presi-  ington.  Madison's  views  on  government  are 
dent.  After  his  return  home  he  tutored  his  clearly  defined  in  his  'outline  system*  which 
younger  brothers  and  becan  a  systematic  course  formed  the  basis  of  the  Virginia  plan  proposed 
of  reading  in  theology,  philosophy,  and  law.  At  to  the  Convention.  His  system  demanded  that 
this  time  his  study  of  Hebrew  and  theology  seem  there  should  be  a  due  supremacy  of  national 
to  indicate  a  desire  to  enler  the  ministry,  but  he  authority  without  the  exclusion  of  local  author- 
soon  abandoned  this  and  prepared  himself  for  thd  ity.  that  the  national  authority  should  Krtcnd  to 
legal  profession  and  for  public  service.  His  the  judiciary  and  to  the  tntlitia;  that  the  national 
theological  studies  bore  good  fruit  later  as  is  legislature  should  be  composed  of  two  t>odies, 
evidenced  by  the  stand  he  took  for  religiQus  the  larger  elected  for  a  short,  the  smaller  for  a 
liberty.  longer  terra ;  that  Congress  should  have  certain 
Madison  was  by  instinct  a  politician  and  not  coercive  powers;  that  a  national  executive  should 
a  soldier;  he  took  no  active  part  in  the  Revolu-  be  provided  and  that  the  basis  of  representation 
tionary  War,  but  as  early  as  1774  he  was  ap-  in  Congress  should  be  changed  from  States  to 
pointed  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  population.  The  "Virginia  plan*  was  the  germ 
Safely  for  Orange  County,  and  in  1776  was  of  the  Constitution  and  Madison  is  rightly  called 
elected  delegate  to  the  convention  which  framed  the  "Father  of  the  Constitution."  His  arguments 
the  constitntion  of  Virginia.  From  that  time  in  favor  of  the  proposed  government  were  ex- 
until  he  retired  from  the  Presidency  he  was  hon-  haustive  and  convincing,  and  his  private  notes  of 
ored  with  high  public  offices  by  his  State  and  the  work  of  the  convention  and  of  his  debates 
by  the  nation.  In  the  Virginia  Convention  Mad-  purchased  from  his  widow  and  published  by 
ison  succeeded  in  substituting  for  a  clause  in  the  Congress  form  a  valuable  addition  to  our  know- 
Bill  of  Rights  permitting  the  "fullest  toleration"  ledge  of  this  stormy  period.  While  the  Consti- 
in  religion,  a  clause  allowing  the  "free  exercise  tution  was  before  the  people  for  consideration 
of  religion.'  This  was  a  distinct  blow  to  relip-  Madison,  Hamilton  and  Jay  wrote  a  series  of 
ous  intolerance  for,  as  he  said,  toleration  implies  papers  called  in  collected  form  'The  Federalist,' 
jurisdiction,  and  the  State  should  have  no  coer-  in  which  they  discussed  government  in  general. 
cive  power  over  religious  thought.  He  was  a  defined  the  character  of  the  proposed  union,  met 
member  of  the  first  Virginia  Assembly  but  failed  objections,  and  proved  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
of  re-election  because,  as  his  biographer  Rives  rived  from  effective  central  governmwit.  Mad- 
lelis  us,  he  refused  to  conform  to  the  universal  ison  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Convention 
custom  of  his  day  and  "treat"  his  constituents;  which  met  to  consider  the  ratification  of  the 
he  was,  however,  made  a  member  of  the  gover-  Constitution  and  by  his  keen  analysis  and  clear 
nor's  council  and  so  distinguished  himself  that  in  cut  argument  contributed  more  than  any  other 
1780  while  still  under  thirty  he  was  chosen  as  man  to  secure  its  adoption.  His  chief  opponent 
delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress.  In  this  was  Patrick  H«ii7;  his  ablest  ally,  John  Mar- 
Congress  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  opposition  shall.  Owing  to  Henry's  antagonism,  Madison 
to  the  issuance  of  paper  money  by  the  States;  was  defeated  as  candidate  for  the  Senate,  but 
for  his  efforts  to  secure  for  Congress  the  right  was  elected  as  representative  to  Coi^ress  and 
of  taxing  imports,  and  for  his  determined  stand  took  his  seat  in  April  17801  During  this  session 
to  retain  for  the  Stales  the  right  of  navigation  of  Congress  Hamilton  and  Madison,  who  bad 
on  the  Mississippi.  Madison  saw  clearly  that  a  hitherto  been  at  one  in  their  efforts  to  centralize 
government  so  organically  weak  that  it  could  not  power,  drifted  apart,  and  Madison  gradually  be- 
enforee  its  requisitions  and  could  pay  its  debts  gan  to  endorse  Jefferson's  position  as  to  certain 
onlj;  by  increasing  its  debt  could  never  be  ef-  inalienable  States  rights.  There  is  no  reason  to 
fective;  hence  he  labored  unceasingly  to  enlarge  accuse  him  of  bad  li'lth;  his  statesmanship  was 
the  power  of  the  central  government  The  office  never  overbold,  and  Hamilton's  commercial  sys- 
of  delegate  was  limited  to  one  term,  so  Madison  tem,  his  extensive  financial  schemes,  especialJy 
was  not  returned  to  Congress  in  1784,  but  the  the  funding  of  the  national  debt  and  the  assump- 
high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  was  shown  by  tion  of  State  debts  by  the  general  government, 
his  immediate  election  to  the  State  Assembly,  gave  so  much  power  to  Congress  that  Iiladison 
Virginia  was  a  very  influential  State  and  her  at-  withdrew  his  support  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
titude  toward  national  questions  was  of  great  Treasury  and  vigorously  opposed  his  measures, 
importance.  In  the  Assembly  Madison  tried  to  Although  Madison  had  now  definitely  cast  in  hi.s 
indoctrinate  the  people  of  Virginia  with  his  ideas  fortunes  with  the  republican  opposition  his  mod- 
concerning  the  Federal  power.  His  bill  to  regu-  eration  and  good  sense  enabled  him  to  retain  the 
late  trade  in  Virginia  and  to  provide  ports  of  en-  friendship  ofmost  of  his  political  opponents. 
try  led  first  to  the  conference  between  Virginia  From  1703  to  1796  the  country  was  greatly  agi- 
and  Maryland  with  reference  to  trade  on  the  ited  over  the  relation  of  the  Umled  States 
Potomac  and  later  to  the  Annapolis  Convention  toward  France,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  war  be- 
which  met  in  1786  to  consider  the  trade  and  com-  tween  France  and  England  the  President  issued 
meree  of  the  United  States.  This  Convention  at  a  neutrality  proclamation  to  the  great  disgust  of 
Annapolis  urged  upon  the  States  the  appointment  the  French,  who  had  expected  active  friendship 
of  commissioners  to  meet  in  convention  at  Phila-  from  the  United  States.  Although  both  coun- 
delphia  *to  devise  such  further  government  as  tries  interfered  shamefully  with  American  com- 
shatl  appear  to  them  necessary  to  render  theCon-  merce,  popular  sentiment  and  the  Republican 
stitution  of  the  Federal  Government  adequate  to  party  sided  with  France.  In  1794  Madison,  sup- 
thc  exigencies  of  the  Union."  The  summoning  ported  by  Jefferson,  introduced  a  bill  demandiM 
of  the  Philadejnhta  Convention  was  largely  due  retaliatory  measures  against  Great  Britain,  inn 
to  the  wise  bills  introduced  by  Madison  in  the  a  temporary  embargo  was  laid  on  British  coiii- 
Virjtinia  Assembly  and  to  his  direction  of  public  merce.  The  signing  of  the  Jay  treaty  by  the 
sentiment,  and  it  was  eminently  fitting  that  he  President  was  a  signal  for  an  outburst  of  popu- 
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lar  indignation,  and  Madison,  as  leader  of  the  ious.  Moderation  characterized  all  his  habiti. 
opposition  in  Congress,  opposed  the  appropria-  Dignified  and  kindly  and  an  excellent  conversa- 
tion of  money  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  tionalist  among  those  he  knew  well,  he  made 
treaty.  In  179?  Madison  retired  and  enjoyed  for  and  retained  warm  friends.  His  knowledge  was 
a  short  while  the  pleasures  of  private  life.  A  profound  and  accurate,  and  he  was  considered  an 
year  later  he  was  aroused  to  activity  by  the  pas-  authority  on  all  constitutional  matters.  Hb  lit- 
sage  of  the  unpopular  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts,  erary  sRrlc  was  labored,  but  his  arguments  were 


The  Virginia  resolutions  written  by  Madison  de-  keen,  comprehensive  and  convincing, 
nounced  these  laws  and  declared  that  in  case  of  Consult  Lives  of   Madison  by  J.  Q.   Adams, 

a  dangerous  exercise  by  the  Federal  government  Rives  (1859-69) ;  Gay  (1884) ;  also  *L*tters  and 

of  powers  not  granted  by  the  compact  the  States  Writings  of  Madison'  edited  by  Hunt  (looo)  '> 

had   the    right   10    interfere.     These    resolutions  Henry   Adams,    'History   of   the   United   States 

still  further  emphasized  the  position  of  the  Re-  from  1801  to  1817'   (i88i>-90), 
publican  party  and  pledged  it  to  the  support  of  Emilie  McVea, 

States  rights.    The  year  1801  brought  an  over-  Of  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

whelming  defeat  to  the   Federalists;   Jefferson  Madison,  Lucy  Foster,  American  noveliatr 

was  inaugurated  President  and  Madison  became  ^    Kirksville,  Mo,    8  April   1865.     She  was  edu- 

Seeretary  of  State.     He  was  thoroughly  m  sym-  ,.34^^  ^^  the  High  School  in  Louisiana,  Mo.,  and 

pathy  with  the  President  s  views  and  shared  the  ^^^  married  in  1800  to  W.  S.  Madison.    She  has 

popnlanty  of  that  brilliant  admmistration.     The  published     <A     Wlaid     of    the     First     Century' 

last    years    of    Jefferson s     second    term    were  (iggg)  -     (A    Maid    at    King    Alfred's    Court' 

■ *  '        -      -   s  of  England  and  (,gooj  .    <a   Colonial   Maid'    (iiwz). 


rrancei  with  reference  to  the  American  navy.  '  ,  '  _  .  ,  ,, 
The  orders  of  the  British  and  the  decrees  of  ^  Madison,  Ga..  city,  county-seat  of  Morgan 
Napoleon  concerning  the  seizure  of  neutral  ves-  County;  on  the  Central  of  Georgia  and  the 
sels  were  ruining  American  commerce.  Vessels  Georgia  R.R.s;  about  70  miles  east  by  south 
were  seized  by  the  English  and  by  the  French.  "^  Atlanta.  It  is  situated  in  an  agricultural 
American  seamen  were  impressed,  and  ports  region  largely  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  cot- 
blockaded.  Jefferson  was  opposed  to  war  and  in  ton.  Its  manufactures  arc  cottonseed-oil,  fumi- 
his  efforts  to  coerce  France  and  England  by  com-  Jure,  chairs,  baled  cotton,  and  daigr  product*, 
mercial  restrictions  he  induced  Congress  to  lay  Maduon  baa  a  large  cotton  trade.    Pop.  (1910) 


„ji  embargo  on  British  trade.  Instead  of  injur-  '.4i* 
ing  England  this  seriously  crippled  American  Madison,  Ind.,  city,  counts-seat  of  Jeffer- 
commerce  and  was  soon  repealed.  In  this  son  County;  on  the  Ohio  River,  and  on  the 
troubled  condition  of  affairs  Madison  became  Pittsburg.  C,  C.  &  St,  L.  railroad;  about  85 
President  in  1809.  Like  Jefferson  he  was  op-  miles  southeast  of  Indianapolis.  Steamers 
posed  to  war  and  tried  diplomacy.  He  attempted  ply  regularly  connecting  Madison  with  river 
through  Erskine,  the  British  envoy,  to  have  the  ports  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers, 
British  orders  in  Council  withdrawn.  Erskine  The  city  was  incorporated  in  1824.  Its 
agreed,  but  the  British  government  repudiated  principal  industrial  establi^ments  aj-e  foundries 
the  action  of  its  envoy.  Negotiations  with  an-  and  machine-sht^s,  lumber  yards,  cotton  and 
other  British  Minister,  James  Jackson,  were  also  woolen  mills,  flour  and  lumber  mills,  and  tan- 
fruitless.  Continued  insults  were  heaped  upon  neries.  Madison  is  the  trade  centre  for  quite 
American  ships  and  men;  the  country  demanded  an  extent  of  territory  in  Ohio.  Its  educational 
definite  action  against  the  aggressors;  even  the  institutions  are  public  and  parish  schools  and 
peace-loving  President,  weary  of  the  offensive  Saint  Gabriel's  Academy.  The  government  is 
altitude  of  England,  at  last  gave  his  consent  to  vested  in  a  mayor,  who  holds  office  two  years, 
war.  On  the  l8th  of  June  1813  war  was  declared  and  a  council.  The  mayor  appoints  the  city 
and  continued  with  varying  success  until  the  treasurer,  city  clerk,  and  the  marshal.  The 
Peace  of  Ghent  in  1814.  After  nearly  three  council  elects  the  other  administrative  officials, 
years  of  fighting,  after  .uinous  loss  of  money  and  The  waterworks  plant  is  owned  and  operated  by 
property,  the  countiy  was  practically  just  where  the  city.     Pop.  (igio)  6,934, 

It   stood   in   1812,   "its  boundary   unchanged,  its  »»   j'     _      ir       t       1.  l      ■_      »i   ■ 

inLmMional   rijitt  .till   undined,  IheVoplc  n   ^^°'' .J^rJrJ'     T'i  ^i"     ^°  i 

.till    j,id.d»    Til.di.on  bcM  .ieor  ..  ".«  Cou«y ;  o„  tie  M.™.,  L  &  W.  mlro^; 

pre..fc..t,  nor  had  l.e  .aHicieM  determir.tion  to  "'»?  fS,"^"  "?"  ?'  """  ^'^^     ','  S  ' 

tar  greater  a.  a  framr  of  the  Cfon.iiiotion  than  'f"'''   ■»?.  ?'"'"''    '™"™    "",  •»".  "".l" 

as  an  exccirtive  home..     It  i.  one  of  the  oldest  phets  m  the 

In  181;  Madison  retited  from  office  and  set-  State,  but  was  not  incorporated  until  1889     The 

lied  on  his  e.tate.  ol  Montpeliit.     He  had  mat-  P"",c'Pal    industry  is   Honcultuee.  especially  the 

ried   in   i!56  M,s.  Todd,    afterward  the  cele-  "h'™'™  •>'  "">-    Madi.on  1.  the  .eat  of  fte 

brated  Dolly  Madison,  and  with  her  he  enjoyed  P""  ^'f'?'".?'  Senntywi.  and  Convent  Sta- 
ao  peaceful  year,  in  hi.  country  home.    Hi  4,.      1°"  "'¥?''  "  *«.»"'  "'  f?«"  Ehoibetb!  Ceil- 

interested   in   fanning,   he   thooght    and   wrote  '=»■:    ^'  '"Jf.  "  "'"  ';"•.  »"'  "'"'  W  '" 

much  on  all  topics  ol  public  interest.    He  dii-  B™''  "'"■     ^he   borough   is   governed  V  a 

cussed  social  and  moral  uneilions,  slavery  and  ■""°'  .'"''  ">»""1'    ^u  «    "?"■  °i    u?1  °'  "j 

education.    "Education.' he  mainBined, 'was  the  mayor  istwo  .ear..    The  electric-light  plant  and 

irne  foundation  of  civil  liberty.'    The  last  pub-  the  waterwortj  are  owned  md  opersled  by  the 

lie  appearance  of  the  venerable  .tatcman  wa.  in  l»'°"Bk.     Pop.  (iQio)  4658. 
the  Virginia  Convention  of  i82g  which  met  to  Madiaon,    S.    Dak.,    city,    county-seat    of 

amend  the  State  constitution.   In  character  Mad-  Lake   County ;   on   the   Chicago,   M.  &  St.    P. 

ison  was  thoughtful,  reserved,  and  cautious ;  in  a  railroad :   about  40   miles   northweM  of  Sioux 

time  of  hard  drinkers  he  was  notably  abstem-  Falls.    The  surrounding  region  has  good  farm- 
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ing  land,  wheat  being  the  principal  crop.    Con-  ICadfaon    River,    a    stream    in    Montana 

siderable    attention    ia    given   to   stock    raising.  «rhich  has  its  rise  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  at  an 

The  trade   b  chiefly  in  wheat  and   live-stock,  elevation  of  8,300  feet.    It  flows  north  through 

Madison  is  the  seat  of  a  State  Nonnai  College  Madison  County  and  unites  with  the  Jefferson 

which  had  in  attendance  in  1903  about  500  stu-  pork  of  the  Missouri,  at  Three  Forks,    It  flows 

dents.     The  electric-li^t  plant  and  the  water-  through    several   picturesque   valleys   and    deep 

works  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  city.    Pop.  caiions;  its  whole  course  is  about  230  miles. 

-•7'^-  Madison  Square  Garden,  a  large  building 

«•   »-           ..,-         ..              ..   .      r  ..       c.  ■..  in  New  York  city,  occupying  a  block  or  square 

M.4«.n    W,..,  cty,  cjj.Ol  of  tl.j,  Sl.tft  »^™    M.di.on  A.enS  and  4th  Street;  md 

coa„ty-.e.t  o    Dane  bounty ;  on  the  Chiugft  ^  ^,^  j,,^,,,     „  ^„„„iJ,  „  „phi,h,. 

M.  &  St.  P.,  the  Illinois  C,  and  the  Chicago  SC  •>       ^,t,„a    ^™„    nmnle     and    U   nnmdar   for 

N.  WR.R.',;  about  ito  n,iles  wej.  oi  Milwa,,-  £y XS.  to^.tow     ii,  1    a"' pof^ 

kee  and  ia>  miles  northwest  of  Chrago     It  is  j      ,;  .        „  «,;          ^he  building  aUo  con- 

betweef.  Lake.  Mourn,  and  M.udota  and  neat  '.         J                  J  ^  „  „,„„„„",  ^  ,„,. 

■-■,  othet  beautiful  lake,    Kejonsa  and  Wan-  ^         ft  i,  built  of  bull  brick  and  t. 


L  -.   ■     _        r     a.     i_  .1.  J t L  RLiruen,      It  IS  Duut  01  out!  nncK  anu  lerra-tyiLa 

\"'  '    'i;  '^•■fe    "'»"*=  f »  ">'  "">  '"!  and  i.  surmounted  by  a  great  tower  300  feet  in 

above  Lake   MicTugan     The   place  was  named  i.riji,,,  „„ddicd  .fie;  th?  Giralda  at  SevilltL    It 

■■  rj;°.J,ed  i?"S,";un,cr^'^i™i',;;:S  i;oVof^tl,.^l„ge.tbuiIdi.g.inihecityde,.ted 


,   had   been   organized   as  a   Territory,  this  '°  luril'-I^iiii,;     v  :  ^        ^      i 

si«  Was  chosen  for  the  capital,  and  work  OT  the  M?di«mvillc    Ky      c  ty. .  connly-SMt    of 

Capitol  was  begun  in  1837     The  place  wa«  char-  ^"R"^'"^  '^""'y '   °"  '''«   LoujsviUe  &   N,   rwl- 

t»™,i  9=  a  rii„ 'n  iRci^  road;  about  125  miles  southwest  of  Louisville. 

Madison  is  situated  in  an  agricultural  region,  ^'  ''  '"  %  "-.f  ^"S"'^""!  C^BJon,  tobacco  bt- 

and  has  commercial  interests  with  a  ntimblr  o  '^°"r  £'^L^^"fi^^  prodncUona.    Coal  and 

die  larger  cities   also  with  the,  small  towns  and  rulLSg'esTa^l   hSi^4Va^"?toSL'^^^^ 
ctena'n^fa^C^^rVa^e^&ra^d'^^srr^^^^^^^^^ 

cultural  implements  and  tools,  flour,  electrical  ^'i'^^^^^**"^  ^mibL^^^r^X^ 

machmery.  wagons  and  carnages,  blank  books,  Vul  Ztty      pa^  fioiot   J^  ynapaar  01 

and  law  books.  It  is  a  famous  summer  resort  t*"*  ^'V-  i-op.  tigioj  4,906. 
because  of  its  climate,  lakes,  and  scenery.  The  Maaneai.  hee  IirsAiriTY. 
drives  are  remarkable,— about  30  miles  of  road         Madoc,    mid'ok,    Welsh    prince,   who,   m 

in   the   vicinity   are   macadamized   and   kept    in  consequence  of  some  domestic  dissensions,  went 

repair  by  popular  subscription.  *"  »«  w''!^  '<»  ships,  and  300  men,  in  1170,  and 

Madison  is  noted  for  its  educational  institu-  discovered  America.  He  made  a  second  voyage 
tions,  chief  of  which  is  the  University  of  Wis-  *<>  """^  f^"""  '*>'»  unknown  land,  but  finally  was 
consin  (q.v.).  Opposite  the  university  is  the  'O"'  to  the  knowledge  of  his  countrymen.  ITie 
State  Historical  Society  headquarters,  the  most  ?*7  '«  ^°  ^  f""'"' '"  ^°y^  ="^  Powell's  'Cam- 
beautiful  building  in  the  city.  It  is  Ionic,  of  ''"^  ('S84),  and  Hakluyt  gives  an  account  of 
Indiana  limestone,  and  the  original  cost  was  the  voyages  m  his  collection.  In  Owens  <Bnl- 
$700,000.  It  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  !*''  Remains'  the  legend,  if  it  is  anything  mon^ 
historical  mementoes  and  the  famous  reference  "  referred  to.  Later  travelers  have  imagined 
library  of  the  society,  about  245.000  volumes.  *at  they  had  d^vered  traces  of  these  early 
It  is  considered  one  of  the  best  historical  libra-  »n"ii;8rants  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
ries  in  me  United  States.  Tlie  libraries  of  the  5f ,'??'™  >**  stories  of  White  Indiajis  ano 
Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts,  and  Let-  i;*'*^..^"1'^J^- ,"?i,  ^*=  Hnmbgldts  'Personal 
ters  and  of  the  State  University  are  also  in  this  ^*'T"'^£'  ^f^^  IX  note  A.  Southeyhas  made 
building.  The  city  free  public  library  is  housedin  Madoc  the  subject  of  an  epic.  poem.  Stephens, 
a  building  of  its  own,  a  gift  from  Andrew  Car-  I"  '.Madoc,  an  Essay  on  the  Discovery  of  Amer- 
negie.  Just  outside  the  city  limits  is  the  Acad-  "^^  '"  ^^V'f'  Century*  (1893),  proves  that  the 
emy  of  the  Sacred  Heart  (R.  C),  a  boarding  '^'"^  "^  "^''^^  '=  """^  *«s<^'"«  "•>'«■ 
schools  for  girls,  a  branch  of  the  Battle  Creek  Madonna,  ma-dSn'a  (Italian),  properly 
Sanitarium  (q.v.),  and  the  State  Hospital  for  "'i'  '""y;  'bus  Petrarch  often  calls  Laura  ma- 
the  Insane.  The  public  and  parish  schools  main-  donna;  but  in  art  it  is  more  particularly  applied 
tain  a  high  standard.  The  State  fish  hatchery  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Many  celebrated  pictures 
is  near  the  dty.  Some  of  the  other  prominent  a^e  known  under  the  name  of  Madonna  as  the 
buildings  an  the  Capitol,  already  mentioned,  famous  -Madonna  di  Sisto'  of  Raphael  in  the 
■which   IS   surrounded   bf   a   beautiful   park,   the  EaU^ry  of  Dresden. 

county  coart-houte  and  jail,  a  government  build-  Madoqua,  mad'o-kw?,  a  diminutive  ante- 
ing,  and  twenty-two  churches.  It  is  a  favorite  lo|)e  {Ccfltalolophus  abytstnicut) ,  one  of  the 
educational  convention  city.  The  university  duiker-boks  (qv.),  common  in  Atyssinia.  The 
summer  school,  held  each  year,  attracts  a  nitm-  fore-parts  are  rufous,  but  gray  is  tie  prevailing 
ber  of  students.  It  was  for  several  years  the  hue.  The  same  name  is  sometimes  applied  to- 
home  of  the  Columbian  Catholic  Summer  School,  other  very  small  nortli  African  antelopes,  as  the 
which  had  in  attendance  people  from  all  over  Beni  Israel. 
Ar  United  States  and  Canada.  Madras,  ma-dras',   British  India,  a  prov 

The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  whose  ince  formerly  a  presidency,  occupying  the  soutli- 

term  is  two  years,  and  a  council.    The  city  owns  em  portion  of  the  Indian  peninsula.     It  stretches 

and    operates    the   waterworks.      Pop.    (1910)  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the  Arabian  Sea.  al- 

25,531.  Geouge  Raymer,  most  enclosing  Travancore  and  Mysore,  while  .1 

Prtsidcnt  Dtmotrat  Prmliitg  Comfian:'.  Irnig,  narrow  portion  extends  along  the  west  ^e 
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of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  till  it  meets  the  Bengal  square,  closely  and  irregularly  built,  contai^g 

province  about  70  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  the  native  and  East  Indian   (or  mixed)   popula- 

Mahanadi.     It  has  a  total  area  including  n3.tive  lion,  with  a  few  European  merchants  and  their 

states  of  150,798  square  miles,  the  itrea  of  the  iamilies.     On  the  south   is  tlie   ancient  Portu- 

native   states   being  9,47s   square   miles.    Jaipur  guese  settlement   Saint   Thome,   with   a   Roman 

and  Hatdarabad  bound  it  on  the  northwest,  while  Catholic  cathedral.     One  of  the  chief  objects  of 

the    west    borders    for    a    short    distance    with  interest   is    Fort   St.   George,    which   commands 

Bombay.     The   chief   mountain    ranges   are   the  the    Black   Town   and   the   roads,   and   may   be 

Western  GhSts,  the  Eastern  Ghats,  and  the  Nil-  considered    the    nucleus    of   the    city.     It    was 

giri    Mountains.     The   principal    rivers   are    the  built    in    1639,    and    is    admirably    situated    for 

Godaveri,  and  Kistna,  with  their  tributaries;  and  the  defense  of  the  town  and  shipping.     It  con- 

the  North  Penner,  South  Penncr,  Palar,  Kaveri,  tains   a   church,   the   barracks,   and   an    arsenal, 

Coieroon,  and  Vaiga.     There  are  no  lakes  of  any  The    government- house,    the    Cathedral    of    St. 

importance,  but  many  salt  lagoons  or  inlets  of  George,   and   some   of   the   other   churches   and 

the    sea.     Extensive    forests   yield    teak,    ebony,  public  buildings,  are  handsome  structures.     Be- 

and  other  valuable  timber  trees.    The  wild  ani-  sides   the   University,    the   Presidential    College, 

roals  are  those  common  to  other  parts  of  India,  and  a  roedical  college,  supported  by  ^vernment, 

the  elephant,  tiger,  chetah,  bear,  bison,  elk,  spot-  there    are    large    missionary    institutions.      The 

ted  deer,  antelope,  jackal,  wild  hog,  jungle  sheep  public   park,   containing  a   small   zoological   col- 

etc.     The  climate  generally  is  reckoned  the  hot-  lection,    is   the   chief   recreation   ground    of   the 

test  in  India,  but  differs  widely  in  different  lo-  city.      From   the    meridian    of    the    observatory 

calities  according  to   elevation.     The  soil   along  connected  with  the  university  all  India  takes  its 

the  costs,  particularly  those  of  the  Camatic,  is  time.     Madras  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  provin- 

for  the  most  part  light  and  sandy;  inland   it  cial  government  offices,  of  the  supreme  court, 

consists   of   a  decomposed   syenite,   impregnated  a  board  of  revenue,  marine  board,  etc.     Notwith- 

with    salt,    which    in    dry    weather    covers    the  standing  the  disadvantages  of  its   position   it  IS 

ground  with  a  saline  efHorescence.     The  district  a  place  of  great  trade,  and  a   new  harbor  has 

of  Tanjore  on  the  banks  of  the    Coieroon  is  greatly  tended  to  increase  traffic.     The  landing 

esteemed  the   granary  of  southern   India.     The  and    shipping    of    goods    is    effected    partly    by 

principal  vegetable  productions  are  rice,  wheat,  lighters    to    the    pier-bead    inside    the    harbor, 

barley,  maize,  and  all  the  other  grains  common  and   partly  by   the  old   massula  or  surf-boats, 

in  India;  sugarcane,  areca,  yam,  plantain,  tama-  which   laud   their   cargoes   on   flie   beach.      The 

rind,  jack-fruit,  mango,  melons,  cocoanuts,  and  imports    are    chiefly    manufactured    goods    from 

a  variety  of  other  fruits;  ginger,  turmeric,  pep-  the   United  Kingdom,  especially  cottons,  wines, 

per,  tobacco,  hemp,  and  cotton,   for  the  growth  spirits,  metals,  stationery,  etc.    Among  the  prin* 

of  which  it  seems  to  be  particularly  well  adapted,  cipal  exports  are   cotton,  grain,  indigo,  coffee. 

Tea    is   grown   to   some   extenL     Cotton    cloth,  tea,  hides,  oil-seeds,  dye-stuffs,  pepper,  etc    The 

muslbs,  carpets,  and  silks  continue  to  be  manu-  chief  industries  are  connected  with  the  prepara- 

factured  to  a  limited  extent.    The  government  tion  of  goods  for  export,  such  as  coffee  pressing 

of  the  presidency  is  vested  in  a  governor  sub-  and  cotton  cleaning.      Cotton- spinning   factories 

ordinate  to  the  Governor-genera!  of  India.    The  have  been  established  at  Madras.     The  country 

finances  are  in  a  healthy  condition,  the  revenue  at  a   short  distance  round  the  city,  presents  a 

usually  exceeding  the  expenditure.     At  the  head  remarkable  contrast   to  its   barren  sandy  shore, 

of  the  educational  institutions  is  the  Madras  Uni-  having  the  appearance  of  a  fine  park.     The  city 

versity,  an  examining  body,  granting  degrees  in  has   railway   communication   with   al!   the   prin- 

arts,  law,  medicine,  and  engineering;.    There  are  cipal  places  of  India. 

various^  schools   and   colleges    affiliated  to  the  Madras  was  founded  in  16^0  by  the  English, 

university.  who  obtained  the  grant  of  a  piece  of  ground  for 

The  province  is  divided  into  23  districts  with  the  erection  of  a  town  and  fort  from  the  Rajah 

a  peculation  (i&jt)  35,630,440;   (1901)   38,21^,-  of  Chandgherry.     It  soon  became  a  flourishing 

600.     The   native    feudatory   states.   Travancorc.  city   and   the   chief   station    of   the   English   on 

Cochin,    Pudukota,    Kamul,    and    Bellary,    had  the   Coromandel   coast.      In    1746   it   was   taken 

a    total    population     (1891)     3,700,622;     (1901)  by   the   French,   who   kept   it    until    1749,    when 

4.190.322.      The    languages    are    Tamil,    Telugu  peace  was  made  and  the  place  was  restored  to 

(which  are  spoken  by  the  great  majority  of  the  the  English.     In  I7S8  it  was  again  besieged  by 

inhabitants),    Canarese,    and    Malayalam,    with  the  French  under  the  celebrated  tally,  who  was 

some   lesser   dialects   spoken   by   the   more  bar-  obliged  to  retreat  after  a  siege  of  two  months. 

baric    tribes   on   the   mountains;    Mahrathi   and  Pop.  about  512.000. 

.Gujerathi    prevail    in   the   northern   and    north-  Madrazo,  ma-dra'tho,  Raimundo  de,  Span- 

,western   parts   of  the  presidency:   Uriya  in  the  jsh   painter:   b.   Rome,   Italy,   24   July   184 1 ;    d, 

northeast;    while    Hindustani    is    the    language  Madrid,   Spain,   11   June   1894.     He  .studied  art 

spoken  everywhere  by  the  Mohammedans.    Cap-  under    his    father,    Federigo    de    Madrazo,    and 

ital  Madras   {q.v.).     See  also  India,  Leon  Cogniet  in  Paris.     He  was  very  success- 

,    Madras,   British  India,  the  capital  of  the  ^"1  '''}  Por'"'t  »<}^  8«""  ^"^  numbered  m^y 

province  of   Madras,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  prominent    Americans    among    his    sitters.      He 

lies  on  an  open,  sandv  shore,  exposed  to  the  JV??  "i'l^'lJ'  *'»P?1'  '"  P?'*?    ^."'^  «''^-  ^"^  °V» 

swell  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  which  breaks  upon  'J'etJ    durmg    the    Carnival'    |n    Mrs     W.    K. 

the  beach   with  great  violence.     A  modem  bar-  Vanderbilt's    collection    is   as    brilliant   m    con- 

bor   formed   by   two   piers   obviates   the   former  cepl.on  as  m  technique. 

dangerous  passage  through  the  surf.    The  city  Madre    de    DJos,    ma'dre    de    de'oos,    or 

is  built  on  level  ground  and  with  its  nine  sub-  Amanl-Mayo,  Bolivia,  a  river,  the  chief  afllu- 

urbs  occupies  27  square  miles.    The  chief  com-  ent  of  the  Beni,  rising  in  the  Carabaya  Moun- 

Rierdal    portion  is   Black  I'own,  about  a  mile  tains,  Petu,  about  5°  miles  east  of  Cuzc~   — ' 
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after  an  easterly  course,    south   hy  north,    of  niHcent  in  the  world.    It  occupies  the  site  of  tlu 

900  miles,  chiefly  through  the  Bolivian  depart-  original  Alcazar  (castlej  of  the  Moors,  and  it 
ment  of  La  Paz,  uniting  with  the  Beni  at  RJv-  of  enormous  extent,  being  470  feet  each  way, 
era  Aha,  where  it  is  1,500  yards  wide.  It  was  and  100  feet  high.  The  architecture  is  a  corn- 
explored  in  1865  under  the  auspices  of  the  bination  of  Ionic  and  Doric.  It  contains  a  smaU 
London  Geographical  Society,  and  since  1881  but  splendid  Corinthian  chapcli  and  a  library  of 
has  been  the  highway  for  the  exploitation  of  nearly  100,000  volumes,  and  the  armory  is  one 
the  rubber  forests  along  its  course,  of  the  finest  in  the  world.    The  chamber  of  dep- 

Mad'repore,  a  genus  of  coral-forming  "ties,  which  occupies  an  ar^  of  42,700  sqiMxe 
polyps  (seeCoRAI.)  cSntaining  numerous  species  *eet,  has  a  hexastyle  Conn  h,an  port.co  Mitiie 
from  the  warmer  and  tropical  seas  of  all  parts  8""^  *a?ade,  destined  for  the  entrance  of  r^- 
o£  the  earth.  The  true  Madrepores  increase  by  al^  on  state  occasions.  On  the  two  lateral  fa- 
budding,  the  result  being  usually  large  branch-  ^»°"  ^je  the  entrances  for  the  mmibers.  The 
ing  colonies  in  which  the  coral  between  the  ^oyal  Exchange  and  the  Bank  of  Spam  are 
cups  containing  the  polyps  is  perforate  and  '*°  modem  imposing  buildings.  Madrid  stands 
spiny.  The  different  species  frequentiy  attain  far  behmd  rtiany  provincial  towns  as  refprds  its 
large  dimensions  and  constitute  one  of  the  most  churches,  which  are,  with  exception  of  a  few 
important  elements  in  the  formation  of  coral  a"acnM  to  conventual  establishments,  poor  and 
reefs.  The  polyps  have  12  sepia  and  13  ten-  °\  indifferent  artistic  merit.  The  church  of  the 
tacles,  6  being  large,  the  other  6  smaller,  while  Almudena  founded  by  King  Alphonso  XII.  is 
a  peculiar  feature  is  the  presence  of  6  U-shaped  '«  W|""Sf  of  ereclion._  The  most  important  of 
tubes  connected  with  the  oesophagus  at  either  the  chantaWe  institutions  are  the  military  hos- 
end.  The  term  Madreporaria  is  sometimes  used  P^'al.  a"  extensive  building  in  the  northwestern 
to  include  aU  polyps  in  which  the  parts  are  ar-  corner  of  the  city ;  and  the  Hospicio  of  San 
ranged  in  multiples  of  six,  and  which  secrete  Fernando,  with  schools  for  both  sexes,  the 
coral  on  the  external  surface  of  the  body.  P'lP'ls  bcmg  taught  various  handicrafts.  At 
I  S  KiNCSLEY  southeastern  corner  of  the  city  stands  the 
T  fi  r  nJ  general  hospital,  containing  1,200  beds.  There 
I  «f"   ^OUfge.  3j^  ,i,f^   foundling   hospitals   and   six   for  or- 

Hadrid,  ma-drld'  (Sp.  ma-dred'),  Spain,  phans. 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  and  of  the  province  Madrid  has  72  public  squares,  which  are 
of  Mtidrid,  a  part  of  New  Castile,  situated  near  generally  irregular  both  as  regards  their  form 
the  centre  of  the  country,  on  the  left  bank  and  their  edifices,  as  well  as  deficient  in  decor- 
of  the  Manianares,  a  sub-affluent  of  the  Tagus.  ative  monuments.  Of  these  the  Plaza  Mayor  is 
It  is  built  on  several  low  and  irregular  sand-  one  of  the  largest  and  most  regular.  The  Plaza 
hills  on  a  plateau  2,450  feet  above  sea-level,  and  de  Oriente  is  adorned  with  40  statues  of  Gothic 
is  surrounded  by  a  barren  and  extensive  plain,  kings,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Asturias,  Leon, 
treeless  save  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  and  Castile,  and  Aragon.  In  the  centre  is  a  fine 
stretching  northward  to  the  snow-capped  Sierra  equestrian  statue  of  Philip  IV.  Among  places 
de  Guadarrama.  In  winter  the  climate  is  ex-  of  amusement  the  most  popular  is  the  Plaza  de 
ceedingly  severe,  and  even  in  summer,  when  the  Toros  (bull-ring),  a  building  which  is  about 
heat  is  excessive,  piercingly  cold  blasts  descend  1,100  feet  in  circumference,  and  capable  of  con- 
from  the  mountains.  The  prevailing  winds  arc  taining  12,000  spectators.  The  Prado,  a  sort 
the  parching  southeast  Solano,  and  the  icy  north  of  wide  boulevard,  about  2  miles  lon^,  running 
wind  from  the  Guadarrama.  The  climate  is  de-  north  and  south  on  the  cast  of  the  city,  is  the 
scribed  in  a  Spanish  proverb  as  'three  months  of  chief  promenade,  and  beyond  it  is  the  chief 
winter  and  nine  months  of  hell.*  The  tempera-  public  park,  including  the  Buen  Retiro  gardmis, 
ture  ranges  from  18°  to  105'  F.;  is  subject  to  near  which  are  the  new  handsome  building  for 
frequent  and  sudden  changes ;  and  between  the  various  ministerial  departments,  and  the  (tew 
sunny  and  shady  sides  of  a  street  the  difference  station  of  the  Southern  Railway  Company.  The 
of  temperature  is  sometimes  as  great  as  20°.  Royal  Picture  Gallery  which  stands  in  the  ?Ta- 
Madrid  was  until  recently  surrounded  by  a  wall  do,  contains  more  than  3,0oo  pictures,  including 
20  feet  high,  pierced  by  5  large  and  li  small  a  great  many  by  all  the  best  masters,  especially 
gates ;  of  these  gates  3  remain :  the  Puerta  de  those  of  Spain.  There  are  also  good  pictures  in 
Alcala  on  the  east,  the  Puerta  de  Toledo  on  the  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  The  National  Li- 
south,  and  the  Portillo  de  San  Vicente  on  the  brary,  founded  by  Philip  V.,  contains  500,000 
west.  The  streets  are  distributed  somewhat  ir-  volumes,  is  well  managed,  and  is  open  to  the 
regularly  around  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  which  is  public  daily  from  10  to  3.  The  Library  of  San 
in  the  centre  of  the  capital.  The  principal  Isidoro  consists  of  66,000  volumes.  The  Uni- 
streets  are  broad,  long,  and  airy ;  and  the  houses  versity  of  Madrid,  which  arose  out  of  that  of 
are  in  general  well  constructed,  substantial,  and  Alcala  de  Hcnares,  founded  in  the  15th  cen- 
of  good  appearance.  tury,    has   an   average   attendance   ot  ssxa  stu- 

In    common    with    most    European    capitals,  dents.       There     are     besides     numerous     other 

Madrid  has  undergone  much   modern   improve-  schools,  academics,  and  colleges,  public  and  pri- 

ment;  the  streets  are  traversed  by  electric  and  vate,   including  a   normal    school,   a  deaf  and 

horse  car   lines ;    are   lighted   by   gas   and   eiec-  dumb  institution,  a  normal  school  for  the  blind, 

tricity;   the   telephone   system    is   efficient;    and  a   commercial   school,   schools   for   engineers   a 

sanitation  has  been  much  improved.    The  former  conservatory  of  music,  an  academy  for  the  fine 

abundant  and  pare  water  supply,  is,  however,  arts  with  a  Kalleiy  of  300  pictures,  a  veterinary 

inauequate  to  the  demands  of  the  growing  popu-  college,   an   academy   of   medicine  and   surgery, 

lation.     Madrid  has  no  edifices  of  great  antiq-  etc.    The  famous  monastical  and  palatial  Esca- 

uity.    The  royal  palace,  situated  at  the  western  rial  (q.v.)  is  2?  miles  northwest  of  the  city, 

extremity  of  Madrid,  is  one  of  the  most  mag-  The  industries  have  shown  a  remarkaUe,4e- 
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▼elopment  during  the  last  decade,  the  chief  man-  is  found  to  be  full  of  a  greenisb-jneHow  scnn. 

ufactures  beiag  tobacco,  leather  goods,  choco'  It  is  said  that  of.  the  130  cases   in  which   it 

late,  beer,  shoes,   boots,   plated   ware,   u>aches,  has  been  applied  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog, 

gloves,  and  fans.     There  is  a  royal  carpet  and  none   ever   suffered    from   hydrophobia.     There 

tapestry   faCEory   in   the    Pacifico    suburb.     The  are  said  to  be  three  authenticated  madstones  in 

commerce  is  important,  as  Madrid  is  the  entre-  the  United  States. 

pot  for  all  the  interior  provinces.    Retail  busi-         The  belief  in  a  madstone  was  common  hun- 

ness  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  mostly  dreds  of  years  ago  in  the  East,  and  travelers  in 

French,  but  most  gf  the  wholesale  trade  is  car-  Jpdia.   in   1677  and   1685  make  mention   of  it. 

ried   on   by   native   houses.     Madrid   has    rail-  Tradition  said  it  grew  on  the  head  of  certain 

way  communication  with  Paris  and  Lisbon,  and  snakes.   George  P.  Kunz,  a  New  York  expert  in' 

the  chief  cities  of   the   Peninsula.  gems,    identifies    the    madstone,    or   snakestone, 

Madrid  in  the  Roman  period  probably  was  of  the  East,  with  the  stone  known  as  tabersheer, 
the  insignificanl  hamlet  Majoritum.  Under  the  which  is  a  variety  of  opal  found  in  the  joints 
name  Majorit  it  appears  as  a  Moorish  outpost  of  the  bamboo  in  Hindustan  and  Burma.  This 
of  Toledo  when  captured  in  932  by  Ramiro  II.  stone  is  formed  of  juice  which  by  evaporation 
of  Leon.  Henry  IV.  about  1461  made  some  becomes  mucilaginous,  then  a  solid  substance, 
additions  to  the  older  town,  which  was  placed  and  when  placed  in  the  mouth  will  adhere  to 
on  the  western  eminence  over  the  river.  Madrid  the  palate  or  cause  water  to  boil.  Sir  David 
only  began  to  be  a  place  of  importance  under  Brewster  says  it  is  found  in  the  joints  of 
Charles  V.  Declared  the  seat  of  the  court  by  diseased  corn-stalks  and  is  formed  by  sap  de- 
Philip    II.    in    1560    the    city    rapidly    grew    up  positing  silica. 

at  the  expense  of  the  older  and  better  situated  Madura,    ma-doo'ra,    southeastern     Asia, 

capitals.  _  It    was    the    creation    of    a    century,  an  [^i^^d  oi  the  Malay  Archipelago,  off  the  east 

^S'^J*-!-  '""ease   was   very   slow   after   the   age  gnj  of  jaya,   from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 

of  Phiiip  IV.     The  gross  mistake  of  a  position  strait  of  Madura.    The  ir.land  is  about  105  miles 

which  has  no  single  advantage  except  the  fan-  ,ong  ^^^^  to  west,  and  30  miles  broad,  with  an 

cied  geographical  rnerit  of  being   in   the  centre  area  of  1,770  square  miles.     Madura  forms  one 

of  Spain  was  soon  felt,  and  on  Phdip  II.  s  death  ^f   the   17   Dutch   residencies   or   provinces   into 

his  son,  tn  1601,  endeavored  to  move  the  court  ^hich  Java  and  Madura  are  divided,  and  is  ad- 

again  to  Valladobd,  which   however,  was  found  ministered  by  a  governor  or  resident.  The  Dutch 

to  be  impracticable,  such  had  been  the  creation  fj^gt  landed  in  Madura  in  1747.     It  is  undulat- 

Of  new  interests  during  the  outlay  in   the  pre-  jng   jjut  not  mounUinous,  and  though  in  general 

ceding    reign.      Madrid    was    entered    by    the  ^^11  watered,  in  some  places,  especially  on  the 

French  under  Murat,  23  March  1808,  but  they  coast,  there  is  a  want  of  water,  and  the  soil  Is 

were  soon  obliged  to  evacuate  it.    It  was  agam  unfertile.      The    interior,    however,    is    fertile, 

held   by   the   French   from   1809   to  _i8i2,   when  (hougf,  not  so  productive  as  Java.     Maize,   co- 

the    Duke    of    Wellington    entered    it,    and    re-  coanuts,  tobacco,  Jamaica  pepper,  tamarinds,  and 

stored  It  to  the  Spaniards.     After  the  deposition  ^alt  are  the  chief  products;  stock-raising  is  an 

of  the  crown  by  King  Amadeus  m  1873,  Madrid,  important    industry;    and    the    exports    include 

along  with  the   rest  of   Spain,  suffered   greatly  also    birds'^nests,     country    cloths,    white     and 

from  the  anarchy  caused  by  the  striigeks  be-  gtHped.  poppy-oil,  rattan-mats,  and  baskets,  etc 

tween  the  Republicans,  Carlists,  and  Socialists,  ihe   chief  towns  are   Bangkalang.   Pamekasan 

Pop.  about  545.000  (j(,g  capital),  and  Sumanap.    Pop.  about  1.800.- 

Had'rigal,  a  short  lyric  poem  generally  on  000,  of  whom  4.252  were  Chinese,  558  Europeans 

amatory  subjects.    Those  of  Tasso  represent  the  and  the  rest  natives, 
finest  specimens  of  Italian  poetry.  Madura,  southern  India,  the  capital  of  a 

Madro'na,  a  large  and  ornamental  tree  of  district  of  Madras,  344  miles  by  rail  southwest 

California    {Arbutus   tnensieiU),    of   the    heath  of   Madras.     It   was  the   capital   of  the   ancient 

family,   which   often   grows   nearly   100   feet   in  Pandhyan    kingdom,   for   over   2,000   years   was 

height.      It   has    a    wide -spreading    head,   small  the   political   and   religious   capital   of   southern 

evergreen  leaves  and  the  limbs  and  large  parts  India,  and  is  noted  for  its  interesting  architec- 

of  the  trunk,   where  the  thin  outer  hark  easily  turat  monuments,  chief  of  which  is  the  Temple 

peels  off,  are  bright  red.     It  grows  in  the  foot  of    Minarchi,    dating    from    almost    prehistoric 

hills,  and   up  to  a  moderate   elevation,  but  not  times,  restored  and  added  to  by  TirumuUa  Na- 

naturally  in  the  valleys.     It  is  a  near  relative  of  yak  (1622-62).    It  ranks  fourth  among  the  seven 

the  strawberry  tree  of  Europe.  strongholds  of  Hinduism,  and  occupies  a  paral- 

Mad'stone,  a  vegetable  substance  or  stone  'elogram    of    56,000    square    feet   containing    .so 

which  when  applied  to  a  wound  caused  by  the  buildings.      Madura     is    the    seat    of    Catholic 

bite  of   a   mad   dog   is   said   to   prevent   hydro-  ^nd    American    Protestant   and    other   missions, 

phobia.     The   most   famous   one   in   the   United  ^P^  ^^^   several  high-griwie  educational   institu- 

States  is  owned  by  the  descendants  of  a  family  tions. 

named  Fred,  in  Virginia.  This  stone  was  brought  Madvig,  mad'vi^,  Johan  Nikolai,  Danish 
over  from  Scotland  in  1776.  It  is  said  to  be  the  scholar:  b.  Svanike,  island  of  Bomholm,  7  Aug. 
one  spoken  of  by  Sir  Waller  Scott  in  'The  Tal-  1804;  d.  Copenhagen  13  Dec.  1886.  Educated 
isman'  and  has  been  religiously  preserved  as  one  at  Frederiksborg  and  Copenhagen,  he  was  from 
Oi  the  most  valuable  relics  of  the  age.  It  1829  till  1879  professor  of  Latin  in  the  Uni- 
ts about  two  inches  long  by  one  inch  broad,  versify  of  Copenhagen.  He  took  a  profound 
and  about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  is  of  a  choc-  interest  in  the  politics  of  his  country,  and  from 
date  color.  When  applied  to  the  wound  it  ad-  1848  till  1851  was  minister  of  education  and 
heres  tilt  all  the  poison  is  absorbed,  when  it  religion.  He  is  best  known  by  critical  editions 
drops  off.  It  is  then  soaked  in  warm  milk  or  of  Latin  classics  and  by  his  Latin  grammar 
water  for  a  time,  and  when  removed  the  liquid  translated    into    English    and    most    European 

Google 
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'Emendatianes    six  hours  from  north  to  south  and  lix  houn 

*  ( 1828)  ;  <Cic-     from  south  to  north,  producing  inuncnse  ivhirls. 

!  De  FinibuB  Bonorum  et  Malorum'    (1839,    The  depth   of  the  water   around,   supposed    at 


amended    1876);    'Ciceronis   Orationes    Selectje  one  time  to  be  too  great  to  admit  of  soundinKS, 

Duodecim'    {1830);    'Cicero's   Cato   Major  and  has  been  ascertained  not  to  exceed  30  fathoms, 

Lielius'    (1835);    'Opuscula  Academica*    (i834--  with   a  bottom  of  rocks   and  white  sand.      Im- 

42:  new  edition  18S7)  ;  *  Emendationes  Livian^e'  mediatety  to  the  west   the  soundings  are   front 

(i860);    'Livii   Opera'    (with   Ussing,   1861-6);  too  to   200   fathoms.      The   whirlpool,   idealized 

'Adversaria   Critica*    (1871-84);   'Latin   Gram-  by  medixval  and  later  writers   including  Edgar 

mar'    (1841);    'Greek   Syntax'    (1846);    'Con-  Allan    Poe,    is   greatest  at   high   or    low   water. 

stitntion    and    Administration    of    the    Roman  When  the  wind  is  northwest  and  opposed    to 

State'  (iS8t-2)  ;  'Autobiography'   (1887).  the  reflux  of  the  waves  it  attains  its  greatest 

Mseander,  me-5n'd*r,  now  Mcndcre,  Asi-  ftiT.    and    becomes    extremely    dangerous,    but 

atic  Turkey,  a  river  which  rises  in  Phrygia    not  '",  ordinary  circumstances  it   may  be   traversed 

far  from  (:ela;n3e.    It  forms  the  boundary  between  without   difficully. 

Caria  and  L^dia,  and  flows  into  the  Icarlan  Sea  Maestricht,     Tni^'lr'iut,     Netherlands,     the 

between    Priene    and    Myiis,    opposite    Miletus,  capital  of  the  province  of  Umburg,  on  the  left 

It    was   celebrated   among   the   ancients   for   its  bank  of  the  Maas,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Geer, 

winding  course,  and  gave  its  name  to  the  inter-  lies   on   the   Belgian   frontier,    56  tnilcs   cast    OT 

twined    purple    borders    on    mantles   and    other  Brussels,  and  52  miles  west  by  south  of  Cologne, 

dresses,  as  well  as  upon  urns  and  vases.  Among  the  chief  buildings  are  the  church  of  St, 

Hseandrins,  me-an-drl'na,  one  of  several  Servais,  partly  Romanesque  and  partly  Gothic, 
genera  of  brain  corals,  so  called  from  the  elon-  <'a''n«  '■"om  the  lOth  century  ;  the  town-hall ; 
gale  and  meandering  cups  containing  the  polyps,  V?*  courts  and  general  pnscn,  and  the  arsenaL 
which  give  a  spherical  mass  of  these  corals  an  The  fortifications  were  dismantled  between  1871 
appearance  strikingly  like  the  human  brain  with  ="0  I°78;  it  is,  however,  still  a  considerable 
its  convolutions.  This  appearance  is  due  to  the  gamson  town.  Maestricht  carries  on  an  active 
fact  that  the  polyps  in  their  growth  do  not  com-  transit  trade  with  Belgium,  and  has  manufac- 
plefeiy  divide,  but  stretch  out  into  long  bands,  ti"""  of  glass  and  earthenware,  firearms,  shnt, 
frequently  branching,  with  many  mouths  and  '=''"".  a^d  paper-hangmgs ;  also  iron-foundries, 
tentacles,  and  a  common  body  and  digestive  beet-root  sugar  refineries,  tobacco  and  ci^r  fac- 
cavity.  Brain  corals  occur  in  all  tropical  seas,  lo'ics,  tan-pits,  distilleries,  and  breweries,  the  . 
several  species  being  found  in  Florida  and  the  letter  producing  very  noted  beer.  About  three- 
West  Indies.  Their  solid  masses  make  them  im-  Ji'Ies  from  the  town  is  the  Pieiersberg  (Peters 
portant  factors  in  the  formation  of  coral  reefs.  Hill),  on  which  stands  the  fort  of  SL  Pierre, 
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..   _    under   which    are   extensive    subterranean 

Suarries,  supposed  to  have  been  excavated  by 
le  Romans.  Maestricht  was  besieged  and 
Maecenas,  m«-senas.  Gaios  Cilnius,  Ro-  taken,  and  8,000  of  its  inhabitants  were  massacred 
man  nobleman:  b.  between  73  and  6.-J  ac;  d.  in  1379,  by  the  Spaniards,  under  the  Duke 
8  B.C.  He  was  the  friend  of  Augustus,  and  of  Parma ;  in  1671  it  was  taken  by  Louis  XR'., 
patron  of  Virgil  and  Horace.  Though  it  is  and  again  by  the  French  in  1748  and  1794.  Wil- 
unknown  where  he  received  his  education,  it  ijam  III.  of  England  failed  to  take  it ;  and  in 
must  liave  been  a  good  one,  for  he  was  inti-  1830  its  garrison  resisted  successfully  the  attack) 
— ■-;  with  the   literatures  both  of  Greece  atid    of  insurgent  Belgians, 


Rome,  and  was  himself  an  occasional  ^ 


HacBtricht  Beds,  in  geology,  a  series  of 


pro.,  .nd  YtTK.     Wc  fir,t  to,  of  h,m  aothcn-  „,„,„„,  j,j,  ,^,„  ^^^   ^  ,kc  tank,  of 

.cU,  (40  B.C.)   a.  ncBoU.nng  a  n,om.8.  !»-  ,j,  ^  „„,  ,^     p     ^  ^j     ^  M.nrtthl. 

l.een    Octav..nu,  .nd   Scnbom. ;    .„d   m   th.  ^,  M.o.iricht  clcreoo.  rock  conKin.  BtUm- 

J?  .  J?  I.      ""'"'""■5.  mKn.Ily   ».'"'"!  mulla.  mucramM.  FM,n  qmdriasUiu,.  etc, 

.^?J  S  ^""  °'  B™"""'';,™'  !?  *'"=''  'f-  .1.0  ifcc  Bcnc™  Braclte,  Ml,,,  de,  which 

uc  and  Antony  v,ere  rccoocded.    Two  yeat!  ].-  .re  only  Me.o.oic.    It  i.  a  connecting  link  bc- 

;.      ,w    "f  ■;  r"*"""  •?  'econclmg  thc«;  ,„,„  {j.   Secondary  and   the  Tertifr,   tocki, 

sef- Willed  potentates    and  36  n.c.  he  was  twice  t,,,  ■     „,|  .„.„,;, 1  z,,..^,  »,j„„™,  *    .1,     *  . 

despatched  by  Octavianus  from  Sicily  to  Rome  J"*  '"  ^"  """*'"'  '"^f^^  *^'«"^  *°  ^^^  *°"^ 

to    quell    disturbances    which    had    broken    out  ;,         „     .         ...       ,„  ... 

there.    He  was  for  these  services  entrusted  with      .    Maeterlinck,  m?t  er-link,   Maurice   (Galli- 

the  administration  not  only  of  Rome,  but  of  all  ciied  from  the  original  Mooais  Maikhlinck), 

Italy.     His  palatial  residence  and   gardens  on  Belgian   author;  b.   Ghent  2?  Aug.    1862.    He 

the  Esquiline  were  the  rendezvous  of  all   the  V^s  educated   m  a  Jesuit  school  m    Belgium. 

literati  of  Rome,    and  of   numerous   parasites,  t^^"  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 

But   Ihofc   admitted   to   his   intimacy   were    the  J^^f-    t>ut   was    from   the   first   tnore   interested 

greater  geniuses  and  scholars  of  Rome,  among  '"  letters,  and  m   i8g6  settled  in  Paris  as  an 

them  beiiie  Virgil  and  Horace.    To  the  inter-  author.     His  work  may  be  divided  into  three 

cession   of  Maecenas,   Virgil   was  indebted   for  Parts. —  his    lyric   verse,    his    dramas,    and    hii 

the  recovery  of  liis  farm,  and  Horace  also  owed  philosophical  essays.     Of  the  first  the  two  vol- 

to  him  many  favors.  umes    'Serrcs   Chaudes'    (i88p).    and    'Dome 

MaiaiBi-  T..ir«  nf      «».  M-;,.=  Chansons'    (1896)   are  representative.     Maeter- 

MKtor,  Lalte  ot.     bee  M.\las.  [j^^^.^  ^^^.^^  -^  imaginative,  but  lacks  in  any 

Maelstrom,  mal'strfim,  or  Moskoe-Btrom,  strong  degree  the  melodic  quality.    His  dramas 

Norway,  a  rapid  current  or  tidal  whirlpool  ofiflhe  are:       'La    Prineesse    Maleine' '  (1889);     'Les 

northwest  coast  immediately  southwest  of  Mos-  Aveugles'     (i8go) ;    'L'lntrusc'    (1890);    <Lcj 

kenesoe,  the  southernmost  of  the  Lofoten  Isles.  Sept  Prin'—'"— ^'  f'On,-t .  <i>xii..,.  _»  «*iii — j.> 

Th:*   current   runs   with    the   tides   alternately,  (1893) ;    ' 
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Mort  de  Tintagiles'   (1B94) ;  tAglavame  rt  S^  bers,  who  are  required  to  prove  their  daring 

lysette*     (i8g6)  ;   and    *Monna   Vanna*    (1903),  in  a  knife  duel,  are  bound  never  to  carry  their 

Several  of  these  were  translated  into  English  by  soits  to  the  repilar  courts  or  to  give  evidence 

Richard  Hovey  (q.v.),  and  *Monna  Vanna>  was  before  them.    Murder  and  robbery  are  discoun- 

rendered  by  Alexis  I.  du  P,  Coleman.    The  dra-  tenanced  luider  ordinary  circumstances,  but  they 

rnas  are  Maeterlinck's  most  striking  work.  Their  arc  resorted  to  without  hesitation  in  the  case 

eery    symbolism   can   hardly   be   explained,   but  of    informers    or    speciaJly    obnoxious    persons, 

must  be  appreciated  at  first  hand.     Though  they  Blackmail   is  levied   from  land-ownera,  who  are 

inaugurated  a  new  theatric  school  — the  'Draine  required  to  employ  only  mafiosi  in  certain  occu- 

Intime>  — they  are  properly  reading  plays,  and  pations.     Criminals  are  protected  and   elections 

lose  their  mystery  and  impressiveness  in  presen-  controlled  by  this  infamotis  society,  whose  an- 

tation.       'Pelleas  et   Mehsande'    was   given   in  thority  is  greater  than  that  of  the  law  among 

the    United   States   by   Mrs.    Patrick   Campbell,  the  lower  classes  in  Sicily,     The  Chinese  high- 

To    many   the   essays   are   the   most   interesting  binder  societies  are  similar  to  the  Mafia.    Within 

things    that    Maeterlinck   has   done.      The    vol-  recent  years  these  murderous  organizations  have 

umes  are  'Le  Tresor  des  Humbles'   (i8g6)  ;  'La  secured  a  footing  in  the  United  States,  and  raur- 

Lsgesse   et  la   Destit!ee>    (1898),   and    'La   Vie  dets  directly  chargeable  to  the  Mafia  have  been 

des    Abeilles'     (igoa).      The   first   is    somewhat  committed  in  New  York,  New  Orleans,  Chicago, 

mystical,  all  are  somewhat   diffuse;  but  he  has  and  other  large  cities. 

^^H«i!^''^  "i'^R-h"'  *""""  "  *"*  s"':"^''  °^  Magalhaea,  Domingos  Tost  Gon9alvM  de. 

Swedenhorg  and  Bohme.  dS-men'go   hisa'  gon-sarves  da  rargal-ya'- 

lCeevi«d  and  Baviad.      See  Bavias.  fns.  Viscount  d' Araguaya,  Brazilian  poet  and 

Uafeking,     ma-fa-kIng'     or     mifC-king,  diplomat:  b.  Rio  de  Janeiro  13  Aug.  181 1;  d. 

Cape  Colony,  a  former  Bechuana  settlement,  now  Rome,   Italy,    10  July   i88z     He   was   admitted 

a  town,  the  administrative  seat  of  the  Bechuana-  to  the  bar,  but  entered  the  Brazilian  di_plomatic 

land     protectorate,     close     to    the     borders     of  service  in  1836,  and  was  minister  at  Vienna,  at 

the    Transvaal,   870  miles   by   rail   northeast   of  Washington    (1868-72),   and   at   Rome.      He  is 

Cape  Town  and  about  200  miles  west-southwest  rated   among   the   foremost   of   Brazilian   poets. 

of    Pretoria.     The  town  stands  near  the  upper  His  best-Jcnown  work  is  the  '  Confederacao  dos 

Malopo   River,   and  contains  several   substantial  Tamoyos'    (1857),  based  on  historical  events  in 

buildings,  including  3   Masonic  temple,  a  town-  early    Brazil.    Among    his    other    volumes    are 

hall  and  a  hospital,  and  there  is  a  good  water-  'Mysterios*    (1858)  and  'Urania*    (1863);  and 

supply,    a    swimming-bath,    and    a    race-course,  he  wrote  also  philosophical  treatises  and  success- 

Mafekinp   sustained   a   protracted    siege    during  fid  tragedies.     A  collected  edition  of  his  works 

the  South  African  War  of  1899-1901.    It  was  was  published  in  1876. 

isoiated  in  0«ober  of  the  former  year,  and  was  Magalhiea.     FemSo    de.     See     MxcEiiAit, 

brilliantly    defended    by    a    small    force    under  FBSamiAtnK 

Colonel  (now  General)  Baden-Powell,  tmtil  re-  „       „  _„    _-     -,    -,         ^.  ., 

lieved  by  Colonel  Mahon  in  May  iSWl!  .     ",'^""""v  ""-'^u'"^.^  "'^Lf*"'^'/ AT'" 

u  t-c±^    I  1.     M  _i      ..      »         ■            1    _  'OT  lyng  south  of  the  Department  of   Chiloc, 

Maf  fit^  John  N«wland,    American  clergy-  a„^  includes  the  many  islands,  large  and  small, 

Si^"Ji  ''■ai  ^^"'xi        o'    ^„°«^-    '™*,i, ''■  along  the  western  and  southern  coasts  of  Chile. 

Mobile,   Ala     28   May   1 850.     He   was   a   Wes-  jf^   %„fi,^    a„a    is    over    80,000    square    miles. 

ieyan    preacher    in    Ireland    and    in    1819    emi-  Among  the  more  prominent  islands   in  the  ter- 

grated   to   the   United   States    where  he  became  rhory  are  the  Wellington  group,  Hanover  group, 

amember  of  the  New  England  Methodist  Episco-  q^^^  Adelaide  Archipelago,  Madre  de  Dios  and 

pal     conferCTice     He     founded     the     'Western  3       „  of  Tierra  de!  Fnego.     The  mainland  is  a 

Methodist'  m  Nashville  in   1833  and  conducted  narrow    strip   of   mountainous   sea-coast      Pop 

revivalist   meetings   throughout   the    South    and  about  600a 

West.    In  1837  he  became  professor  of  elocution  ..    ',j  ,      .1       ■  ■                        ,  t 

and  belles-lettres  at  U  Grange  College.  Louisi-  MasdaU.  Abyssima,  a  town  and  fortress 

arwi,  and  in   184T    he   was   elected   chaplain  to  '?'  ^  P'^*^"  "^^'■'y  9.99°  ^"^  ^^^^  ^^f  J?*^^  «' 

Congress.    He  published  several  religious  works,  ""e  sea,  about  120  miles  southeast  of  Gondar, 

also  an   autobiography.  ?"   '^e  left  bank  of  the   Bashilo,  an  affluent  of 
..»>...».>.         .                   .the  Blue  Nile.    A  wall  of  columnar  basalt,  vary- 

Maffitt,  John    Nev^Uni    American    naval  j^g  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  f^^t  t,i^h,  surrounds  it  on 

crfEc^:  b.  at  sea  1819:  d.  1886.    He  enlisted  in  ^^^y  side.     Magdala  acquired  notoriety  from 

the   United    States    navy   m    1832   and   m    1861  ■^^^  having  been  stormed  in   1868,  by  the  British 

entered    the   service   of  the   Confederacy   where  troops    under     Sir     Robert     Napier,    afterward 

he  took  rank  as  commodore.     In  command  of  L^^d   Napier  of  Magdala.     (See  Abyssinia.) 

the  Florida  he  rendered  h.mself  valuable  to  the  -^^^  Abyssinians  had  deemed  their  fortress  iin- 

Confederate  cause,  taking  many  prizes  and  dam-  pregnable 

aging  seriously  United  States  commerce.     Ow-  ,,      .' ,            ,   , ,     ..                              .-   j 

ing  to   ill-health   he    resigned   before   the    end  Magdalen,  m5^da-len    a  name  applied  to 

of  the  War  ""^  °*  '*"^  Marys  in  the  Gospels,  derived  from 

kf.K.     L.T.  t-i'     ,    C'..:i;,«    ^.™»    ,.„..;=»«  her  place  of  birth,  or  former  residence,  in  order 

■    ^^,^r   '■        Sicilian   secret   society  ^Unguish  her  from  other  women  of  that 

sunilar  to  the  Camorra,  which  has  long  existed  „^^„    rnJ^tf    ,~^li     ef.    fii  ■    Marie  iv    .in    at- 

in  Naples,  but  much  more  powerful.     The  Mafia  VX  vi    ,  -  Vn^riiv   «1         ^*  ^^-  4°'  47- 

is  essktially   a   form   of  preani^ed   lawlessness,  L"*"^  "'■  '■  J°'"'  ''"^-  ^S)-            .^,„  ^  „  „ 

but  its  organization  is  sufficiently  elastic  to  baf-  Magdalen  (mag'da-ien  or  mod  Hn)  College, 

fie  all  the  attempts  of  the  government  to  sup-  Oxford^  England,  originated  in  Magdalen  Hall. 

press  it.     It  is  generally  said  to  have  had  its  founded  in  1448  by  William  Patten,  commonly 

origin  in  the  comfiagni  (Parmi,  a  kind  of  police  called  William  of  Waynflete,  from  the  place  of 

organized   in  Sicily  early  In  the  19th    centnry  his  birth,  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Lord  High- 

and  dissolved  Iv  Garihaidi  in  i860.     Its  mem*  chancellor  of  England,  who  10  years  later  added 

.gle 
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the  College  of  Saint  Mary  Magdalen.  In  some  Hagdebttrg,  mag'di-boorg,  Germany,  city, 
respects  Magdalen  is  the  thoeI  noteworthy  college  capital  of  the  Prussian  province  oi  Sa:xony;  on 
of  the  university.  Five  of  the  fellowships  are  the  Elbe,  about  80  miles  southwest  of  Betlln. 
attached  to  five  Waynflete  professorships,  of  The  maoufacturing  and  trade  of  Magdeburg  are 
moral  philosophy,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  physi-  extensive,  and  its  facilities  for  transportation  by 
ology,  and  pure  mathematics,  established  in  lieu  water  and  railroad  are  excellenL  Among  its  in- 
of  the  three  former  lectureships  of  divinity,  dustrial  establishments  are  the  Gruson  Works, 
moral  philosophy,  and  natural  philosophy.  There  noted  for  their  connection  with  the  Krupp  Works, 
is  also  a  professorship  of  botany.  The  buildings  the  beet-sugar  factories,  and  a  number  of  other 
are  noted  for  their  beauty  and  occupy  extensive  establishments.  It  has  a  large  number  of  cx- 
gTOunds.  Among  Magdalen's  celebrated  alumni  cellent  schools,  gymnasia,  a  pedagogical  semi- 
are  Addison,  Foxe,  Gibbon,  Hampden,  Lily,  nary,  art  schools,  industrial  schools,  etc.  Mag- 
Lyly.  Philpotts,  Selborne,  Tyndale,  and  Wolsey.  deburg  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  being  a 
„,,  ,,,,  ,-.T,  J  ^t  trading  centre  in  the  9th  century.  It  early  dis- 
Magdalen  (magda-kn)  Wanda,  Quebec,  tinguished  itself  in  the  Reformation.  During 
Canada,  near  the  centre  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Law-  the  Thirty  Years'  war  the  town  was  besieged, 
rence,  54  miles  northwest  of  Cape  Breton,  Nova  stormed,  and  sacked  by  Tilly,  when  20.000  pef- 
Seotia,  and  100  mileB  southwest  of  Newfound-  sons  are  said  to  have  been  murdered.  Pop, 
land.     Amherst,   jViright,    Coffin,   Wolf,   Grind-  about  230,000. 

stone,  Deadman,  Entry,  and  Byron  islands  com-  Consult:  Wolter,  'Geschichte  der  Stadt  Mag- 
pose  the  group  which  are  politically  attached  to  deburg'  ;  Dodge,  'Gustavus  Adolphus.' 
the  district  of  Gaspe,  Quebec,     The  inhabitants  w.«^-t»,.-»  u.~:_i__    ..  „=i.i,-.»-j  :„ 
'^^rs^'^X'Z  t  h^-"f   ^'-''^    ''^"^"d*  venSo?^'o"X^'^sp1,e7efmade'of 

roS,^iTH:ds;o!^e%srG:^n=e^i"s'  s'uriJ^'tLrt.6*^\frrr^^6 

is?and"andTmhf  st^h"^''  ^h""""  ""  ^'^'^'^  w^h^Xtct %1,"^  ThreW^rar^ruS 

Island,  and   Amherst  where  there  is  a  custom-  „^^^  ^.jj^  ^  ^^^^    ;  j,  ,»  ^       ,i,er,   and 

house,  are  the  chief  settlements.     Pop.  3,200.  the  globe  thus  foniied  exhausted  of  iir  through 

Hagdalena,  mag-da-la'na,  a  river  of  Co-  'he  cock,  the  hemispheres,  which  fell  asunder 
lombia.  South  America,  which  has  its  rise  in  before  exhaustion,  are  now  pressed  together 
the  Andes  Mountains  in  the  southwestern  part  with  immMise  force.  If  they  are  one  foot  in 
of  Colombia,  and  flows  north  to  the  Caribbean  diameter,  they  will,  after  exhaustion,  be  pressed 
Sea.  A  short  distance  from  the  sea,  at  the  city  of  t'«ether  with  a.  force  of  nearly  a  ton.  This 
Barranquilla,  the  river  divides  and  discharges  its  experiment  was  first  performed  by  Otto  von 
waters  through  two  channels.  It  is  about  1,000  G"^"'^''^,,'''  Magdeburg  in  i650,_  at  the  imperial 
miles  in  length.  It  is  navigable  for  ocean  steam-  J'«'  "^  Ratisbon.  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
ers  to  Barranquilia,  and  for  small  steamers  to  Emperor  Ferdinand  llL  and  the  royal  family. 
Honda,  about  600  miles  from  its  mouth.  Navi-  Maxell^,  ma-jgl'an,  Ferdinand  (in  Portu- 
gation  is  obstructed  at  Honda  by  a  series  of  guese  Fernao  de  Mac'alhjGes  or  Magalhaens), 
tails  and  rapids;  and  a  railroad,  about  22  miles  Portuguese  navigator:  b.  probably  at  Villa  de 
long  has  been  built  along  the  river  to  a  point  Sabroia,  Trazos-Monles,  about  1470;  d.  Philip- 
above  the  rapids,  from  which  the  river  is  navi-  pine  Islands  37  April  1521.  He  served  in  the 
gable  up  the  stream  for  about  200  miles  to  Indies  with  distinction,  especially  at  Malacca, 
Neiva.  Magdalena  River  is  the  principal  route  and  in  1514  saw  service  in  Morocco.  In  resent- 
from  the  sea  to  the  interior  of  the  country,  ment  at  his  treatment  by  the  king,  who  bad  not, 
Bogota  (q.v.),  the  capital,  is  at  present  (igio)  he  thought,  duly  rewarded  his  services,  he,  with 
largely  dependent  upon  this  river  for  means  Ruy  Faiero,  a  geographer  and  astronomer,  re- 
of  communication  with  places  on  the  Coast,  nouneed  his  nationality  and  offered  his  services 
The  largest  tributaiy  is  Cauea,  whose  source  to  Spain.  Magellan's  proposal  to  seek  a  west- 
is  near  that  of  the  Magdalena,  and  part  of  its  em  mute  to  the  Moluccas  was  accepted  by 
course  is  almost  parallel  with  the  main  river.  Charles  V.,  and  on  20  Sept.  1519,  he  set  sail  from 
Short  railroads  connect  some  of  the  interior  San  Lucar  de  Barrameda  in  command  of  five 
towns  with  the  river  and  its  tributaries.  vessels.  He  passed  through  the  strait  which 
bears  his  name  (see  Magellan,  Strait  of), 
and  on  28  Nov.  1520,  reached  the  great  ocean 

~"     V.i:"l,^L.i:  u"  L    ■      — ~.C~'^"'c:~ i.  which  he  called  the   Pacific   from   its  calmness. 

.,  one  of  the  best  harbors  on  the  Pacific  coast  with   his  three   remaining  vessels  he  .sailed  by 

The  mlrt  or  arm  of  the  sea  is  about  40  miles  ^^     „{  ,t,e  Udrones  Islands  to  the  Philippines, 

inner  and   is  nrotected  bv  a  lonir  low  sanrt-har.  discoverinjr  Samar  on  16  March  1521,  He  caused 

the  king  of  Zebu  to  swear  allegiance  to   Spain.! 

but   was   killed    in   a  fight   with   the   natives   of 

Magdalene    (mag'd^-ien)    Collega,    Cam-  Matan.    His  vessel,  the  Victoria,  under  Sebas- 

bfidge,     England,     was     founded     in     1519     by  tian  del  Cano,  completed  this,  the  first  circum- 

Thomaa,   Baron  Audley  of  Walden.     There  are  navination  of  the  globe.     The  chief  authority  for 

seven   open   fellowships  on  the  foundation,  and  'he  voyage   is  a  work  by   Pigafetta,  an  Italian 

12   open   .scholarships.     There   are   also    several  who  accompanied  Magellan. 

exhibitions.     The   annual    Pepysian   benefaction.  Consult:     Lord  Stanley,   'The  First  Voyage 

value  iso,  is  in  the  master's  gift,  and  is  usually  Round    the    World'     (1875):    and    GuiUemard, 

bestowed    upon    poor    and    deserving    students.  'Ferdinand  Magellan'   (1891). 
The  buildings   consist   of   two   coil rts,   restored  Magellan,    Strait    of,    the    channel    which 

and  altered   in   1880,  a  chapel   and  hall   dating  separates  the  continent  of  South  America  from 

from  the  i^h  century,  and  the  Pepysian  Library,  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  thus  forms  a  communica- 

built  in  1688.  tion  between  the  Sooth  Atlantic  and  the  South 
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MAGELLANIC  CLOUDS  — HAGI 

Pacific     Oceans.      It    is    upward    of    360   miles  oil   1^  digesting  the  aniline   with   arsenic   acid, 

lo»g,  and  is  of  difficult  navi^tion.     Its  breadth  or  with  nitrobenzene  and  ferrous  chloride.  When 

varies   exceedingly,   the  maximum   being  some-  the  oxidation  is  complete,  (he  rosaniline  hydro- 

wbat  over  70  mites.    There  are  a  number  of  bays  chloride  is  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  com- 

along  the  shore  and  at  the  southwestern  end,  a  mon  salt  in  large  excess,  the  hydrochloride  heing 

group  of   several  small   islands.     Punta  Arenas  formed   by    double    decomposition,    and   thrown 

is  the  best  harbor.    The  strait  was  discovered  in  down  because  it  is  but  sparing^  soluble  in  salt 

1520  by  Fernando  Magalhies  or  Magellan.  solutions.    Consult  Beneditct,  'Chemistry  of  the 

HagelUn'ic  Clouds,  in  astronomy,  called  Coal-Tar  Colors.') 
the    Nubecula,   Major   and  Minor,   from   their  Hacgiore,    mad'jo're.    Lake,    one    of    the 

cloud-like   appearance,  two  oval  masses  of  light  largest  lakes  in  Italy,  the  Lacus  Verbanui  of  the 

in  the  soutlicrn  hemisphere  near  the  pole;  often  Ramans,  is  situated  for  the  most  part  in  Italy, 

both  visible  to  the  naked  eye.     Sir  J.  Herscliel  but  also  partly  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Ticino. 

describes  them  as  consisting  of  fiwarms  of  stars.  It  is  39  miles  in  length,  and  varies  in   breadth 

clusters,  and  nebulae  of  every  descriptioiL  from  one  half  mile  to  five  and  one  half  miles. 

Magendie,  Fransois,  fraft-swa  ma-zhon-de,  It  is  646  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  has 

French  physician  and  physiologist;  b.  Bordeaux  a    maximum    depth    of    1,158    feet.      The    river 

15   Oct.    1783;   d.    Paris  8   Oct.    ISSS-     He   was  Ticino  flows  through  it     In  a  southwestern  ex- 

the  pupil   of  the  celebrated  surgeon  Boyer,  and  pansion   of   the   lake   arc   the   Borromean   Isles 

at    20    was   appointed    successively   aide    d'ana-  (q.v.).    On  the  north  and  west  it  is  surrounded 

tomie   in   the   faculty   of  medicine,   and  demon-  by   granitic   mounUins,  7,000  feet   high    on  the 

strator.     He,  however,  subsequently  devoted  him-  south   and   east  by  vineyard-covered   hills.     On 

self  prindpalfy  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  was  its   shore   are  a   large   number   of   villages   and 

in  1819  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sci-  cities   noted   for  beautiful   scenery   and   historic 

ences,   and   in    1851   succeeded   R^amier  in   the  connections. 

chair  of  anatomy  in  the  College  of  France,  which  Maggot,  (he  larva  of  a  fJy.     (See  Flies). 

he  retained  until  his  death.    As  an  experimenter  y^^    ^.^.-    ^^   Accadian   term   recently 

m  physiology  he  occupied  a  high  position    and  brought  to  iight  by  Assyrian  scholars;  Accadian 

his   cxpenmenls  on  Jiving  animals  were  at  one  ^^^  ^j,      ,^  ^^^^   „£   the   people   of   Babylon 

tune  so  numerous  and  involved  so  much  suffer-  a^d^i^i^.     fh^  word  signifies  "august,"  'rev- 

ingto  the  animals,  that  the  Fr«ch  govemm«it  ^^^^^a       j  j^e  title  of  their  learned  and 

•^ES"*!.  "v,""""*"^   '°   interfere.     The   results        j^^d      ^^^^      ^j^^   g^^Ui^  ^ti^^   afterward 

^}^^'"^A   ^"""^V-  ^'='1  of   «■■«« "npcrtance  S^^in^m  ;„  Babylonia  and  Assyria  adopted  the 

If  th^  do  not  absolve  him  from  the  charge  of  learning  and  many  of  the  religious  observances 
cruelly.     Among  them  may  be  named  an  ongina        j  Uie  early   inhabitants,   as  also   Ihe  name   for 

demonstration  that  the  two   nx)ts  of  the  spmal  ^^^  i^^ned  caste ;  and  out  of  the  Semitic  form 

nerves  are  devoted   to  two  separate   functions;  ^     ^^^^^^   ^^^e   magos.     Under   the    Persian 
that  the  veins  are  oripms  of  absoijt.on;  that  -^^  ^^^  ^  ;  were  not  only  the  "keepers  of 

strychnine   acts  upon  the  spinal   cord  and   con-      1^/       ^^     ^^         ^     ,^^„^    „£    (he   people, 

tracts  by  tetanic  spasm  the  nerves  of  respiration  ^    philosophers  and  servants  of  God,"  but  also 

thus  mducmg  asphyxia;  that  food  destitute  of  ^^-^        ^^^  „,^Mic^,   auguis   and  astrologers. 

nitrogen  is  not  nutritious;  and  that  prussic  acic  ^^       ^^^^  ^^j^  ;„  ^he  highest  reverence,  and  no 

IS  a  valuable  remedy  in  certain  forms  of  cough  transaction    of    importance   took   place   without 

ansing  from  irritation  in  the  lungs     He  was  a  ^^   ^    ,„,(   ,^^1^    ^^j^^      Hence   their   almost 

pr^ific  author  of  medical  works,  the  most  im-  abounded  influence  in  both  private  and  public 

pmant  of   which  are;       <Fonnu]a.re  pour  la  ^^       ^         ^         ^^^  education  of  the  young 

Preparation   et   Emploi    de  plusieurs   nouveaux  „•„„.  "],„:„_    :-    .Uei,    hands,    thev    were    the 

Mai=™»U>  (18.,,,  cont/ni.,  >„  .cco«„t  of  ?™S,    co^pJLn.    of  ?hf™5   <SLX 

im  mn.l.trf  into  .11  the  languJ.e.  ol  E-rop. ;  '°™'.  ''"V"'i  *'  .5°?' °'  *%■"»;■,*'? 


ie  Vie'  (i8i 


;on3  sur  les  Phenomenes  physiq^ues  de 
136-42)  ;  'Lecona  sur  les  Fonetionset 
es    du     Systeme    nerveux»     {1839) ; 


station,   but   which  had   become   one   of   luxury 


Ie*    \i5ii^i«    H,'. '  t;,™t^-    n^™«tv>     ^■IR^n^-  and  indolence,  and  ^  re-instituting  the  original 

<Lecons  ir  le  San,,'   f  ^.ol  ^     ^^  '  disti""ion  of  the  three  classes  of  kerbeds  («dis- 

l-e?ons  sur  le  Sang     (1839).  ciples"),  mobeds   ("masters"),   and   destur  mo- 

Magenta,  mS-jSn'ta,  Italy,  town  in  the  6edj  (•complete  masters').  The  food,  especially 
province  of  Milan,  14  miles  east  of  Milan,  is  of  the  lower  class,  was  to  consist  only  of  flour 
situated  in  a  grape  region,  in  which  the  cultiva-  and  vegetables;  they  wore  white  garments,  slept 
tion  of  grapes  and  mulberries  and  the  manjt-  on  the  ground,  and  were  altogether  subjected  to 
Ucture  of  wine  are  the  principal  industries,  the  most  rigorous  discipline.  The  initiation  con- 
Considerable  raw  silk  is  exported.  It  was  the  sisted  of  the  most  awful  and  mysterious  cere- 
scene  of  a  famous  engagement  4  June  1859  be-  monies,  and  was  preceded  by  purifications  o( 
tweenthe  French  and  Sardinian  forces,  and  the  several  months'  duration.  Gradually,  however, 
Auatrians.  The  Austrian*  were  defeated,  larrely  (hejr  influence,  which  was  all-powerful  during 
Arough  the  superior  tactics  of  General  Mac-  the  epoch  of  the  ^ssanian  kings  of  Persia,  be- 
Mahon  (q.v.)  of  the  French  army.  Pop.  about  ^„  jq  wane,  and,  from  being  the  highest  caste. 
"S^'O.  they   fell  to  the  rank  of  wandering  jugglers, 

Hagenta,  or  AnIHne  Red,  a  coal-tar  dye,  fortune-tellers,  and  quacks,  and  gave  their  name 

which  consists  of  a  mixture  of  the  hydrochlo-  to   sleight-of-hand  and  conjuring   tricks.     But 

rides  of  rosaniline   and  para-rosaniline.     (Sec  the  name  seems  to  have  been  also  ci^rent  a 


DSANiUNE.)     It  may  be  prepared  from  aniline    generic  terra  for  astrologers  in  the  East,->i 
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HAGIC  — HAGIC  SQUAKE 


evidenced  by  the  Nev;  Testament  narrative  of 
the  homage  of  the  Ma^  to  the  Infant  Christ. 
According  to  the  narrative  (Matt.  ii.  i-ia)  the 
three  wise  men  came  from  the  East  to  Jeru- 
salent,  led  by  a  star,  which  at  length  guided 
them  safely  to  the  place  of  the  Nativity  at 
Bethlehem,  where  they  offered  their  gifts  o£ 
gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh.  As  the  "Three 
Kings"  tlieir  names  became  celebrated  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  Bede  distinguishes  them  as 
Kaspar,    Melchior,    and    Balthasar.      See    also 

PAHSEES  ;   ZOROASTEB. 

Uagic,  or  Black  Art,  was   formerly  the 

means  of  producing  supernatural  effects  with 
the  assistance  of  evil  spirits.  Supernatural  ef' 
feets  were  at  an  early  period  naturally  associated 
with  the  exercise  of  the  healing  art.  In  the 
rudest  stages  of  society  this  was  confined  to  the 
women,  and  naturally  arrived  at  the  dignity  of 
a  profession  in  the  hands  of  the  older,  whom 
experience  had  gifted  with  superior  skill.  Aa 
their  art  was  for  the  most  part  a  mystery  to 
themselves,  they  gradually  came  to  be  regarded 
as  objects  of  fear  as  much  as  of  hope,  and  magic 
medicines  became  synonytnous  with  poison.  The 
sorceress,  poisoner,  and  witch  were  in  time  reck- 
oned identical.  (See  Witchcraft.)  Media, 
Persia,  and  the  neighboring  countries,  famous 
for  their  knowledge  of  astronomy  and  astrology, 
are  described  as  the  chief  seals  of  the  ancient 
Magi,  whose  doctrine  seems  to  be,  in  part,  of 
great  antiquity.  This  doctrine  represented  op- 
position or  strife  as  the  parent  and  original 
cause  of  all  things.  After  the  opposition  be- 
tween light  and  darkness,  Ormuzd  and  Ahri- 
raan,  was  established,  the  whole  series  of  finite 
beings,  the  whole  sensual  world,  proceeded  from 
this  constant  struggle  of  light  and  darkness, 
good  and  evil.  The  change  of  da>;  and  night, 
light  and  darkness,  the  whole  series  of  ages, 
time  itself,  is  only  a  consequence  of  this  strug- 
gle, in  which  sometimes  light,  sometimes  dark- 
ness, appears  victorious,  until  finally  light  shall 
conquer  for  ever.  If  all  finite  things  stand 
under  the  influence  of  preserving  and  destroying 
powers  in  nature,  it  is  clear  that  he  who  could 
master  these  powers  could  dispose  at  his  pleasure 
of  the  (hin|;s  subject  to  them;  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  Magians  was  that  by  prayer  and  a  true 
knowledge  of  those  laws  of  opposition,  love 
and  hatred,  light  and  darkness,  such  power 
could  be  obtained;  and  that  thus  also  it  was 
possible  to  pry  into  futurity.  But  it  was  be- 
lieved that  as  the  world  became  sinful  the  light 
of  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  Magi  was  ob- 
scured, and  those  who  bore  the  name  became 
at  last  only  evil-dtsposed  sorcerers.  One  im- 
portant branch  of  their  art  was  now  the  excite- 
ment of  love  by  potions  and  enchantments. 
Their  love-potions  consisted  partly  of  ingre- 
dients which  are  still  known  to  the  physicians 
as  stimulants,  partly  of  parts  of  animals  who 
had  died  longing  for  food  or  air,  or  the  saliva 
of  hungry  dogs,  and  other  still  more  disgusting 
substances.  Magic  at  this  period  also  occupied 
itself  with  fortune-telling,  calling  up  the  dead 
and  bewitching  by  the  look —  a  superstition  which 
we  find  existing  in  the  processes  against  witches 
in  modem  limes.  It  can  hardly  he  doubted  fliat 
the  art  of  the  ancient  magicians  was  founded 
to  a  considerable  degree  upon  a  knowledge  of 
the  powers  of  nature  superior  to  that  of  the 
general  public.    At  one  time  magi'c  was  greatly 


studied  in  Europe,  and  many  distinguished 
names  are  found  among  its  students  and  pro- 
fessors. The  most  famous  of  theae  are  Albeitus 
Magnus,  Roger  Bacon,  Cornelius  Agrippa. 
Michael  Nostradamus,  John  Dee,  William  Lillrr 
etc.  ConsiUt;  Ennemoser,  'History  of  Magic' : 
Scott,  'Demonology  and  Witchcraft';  Mackaj, 
'Memoirs  of  Extraordinary  Popular  Didusions*; 
Regnault,  'La  Sorcellerie.  ses  Rawjorts  avec  les 
Sciences  biologiques'  (iSg?)  ;  Lemnann,  *Aber- 
glaube  und  Zauberei'   Ci8c«). 

Haglc  Lantnn,  an  optical  instrum«nt  for 
the  enlarged  representation  of  small  figures. 
The  instrument  consists  of  a  lantern,  generally 
of  tin,  and  cubical  in  form,  having  in  the  in- 
terior a  powerful  Argand  lamp,  the  pencils  of 
li^t  issuing  from  which  pass  through  a  con- 
vex lens.  It  is  most  commonly  used  as  a  toy, 
but  it  is  also  valuable  for  the  purposes  of  science 
in  enlarging  astronomical  and  other  diagrams 
to  illustrate  lectures,  so  that  they  may  be  seen 
by  an  audience,  The  principle  of  its  construc- 
tion is  very  simple.  A  lamp  is  placed  within  the 
closed  lantern  with  its  burner  in  the  focus  of  a 
concave  mirror,  the  reflected  light  from  which 
passes  through  a  horizontal  tube  on  a  level  with 
the  flame.  This  tube  contains  two  lenses,  the 
one  a  hemispherical  illuminating  len^  of  short 
focus,  to  condense  a  strong  light  on  the  picture, 
and  the  other  a  double  convex  lens,  which  re- 
ceives the  rays  after  they  have  passed  throu^ 
the  picture,  and  throws  them  on  the  screen. 
The  picture  is  inserted  throu^  a  transverse 
slit  into  the  tube  between  the  lenses.  That  the 
representation  may  appear  erect  the  picture 
must  be  inserted  into  the  tube  in  an  inverted 
position.  The  screen  must  not  be  too  far  re- 
moved from  the  lantern,  otherwise  the  image 
will  become  indistinct  and  distorted.  The  tube 
is  made  to  pull  out,  so  that  the  distance  of  the 
tens  from  the  slider  being  capable  of  being  in- 
creased or  diminished,  an  image  of  any  moderate 
siie,  larger  or  smaller,  may  be  formed,  Iq-  in- 
creasing or  diminishing  the  distance  between  the 
lantern  and  the  screen. 

Magic  Square,  in  mathematics,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  a  series  of  numbers  in  arithmetical 
progression,  arranged  in  the  equal  cells  of  a 
square,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  vertical,  hori- 
zontal, and  diagonal  columns  shall  give  the  same 
sums.  The  methods  given  for  constructing  them 
are  divided  into  different  rules,  but  no  general 
method  has  yet  been  found  that  shall  apply 
to  all  cases.  The  first  sixteen  numbers  are 
arranged  as  a  magic  square  in  the  annexed  table: 
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There  are  said  to  be  88o  methods  of  making 
these  magical  squares,  and  only  those  squares 
are    included    which    are    essentiallv    different. 
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UAGINH-JiAGMAI.IA  CHSISIU  AHBRICANA 

tbe  abuses  of  the  power  ot  the  king  as  lord 
paramount;  the  tyrannical  exercise  of  the  pro- 
Huinn,  ma-gin',  William,  Irish  author:  visions  of  the  forest  laws  was  checked,  and 
b.  Cor£,  Ireland,  ii  Nov.  1793;  d.  Walton-on-  many  grievances  incident  to  feudal  tenures  were 
Thames,  30  Aug.  1843.  He  was  graduated  from  mitigated  or  abolished.  But  beside  these  pro- 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1811,  and  was  for  visions  it  contains  many  for  the  benefit  of  the 
some  years  a  school-master.  In  jSig  he  be-  propte  at  large,  and  a  few  maxims  of  just  gov- 
came  a  contributor  to  '■Blackwood's  Magazine'  emment,  applicable  to  all  places  and  times,  of 
and  was  in  turn  Paris  correspondent  of  the  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  overrate  the  im- 
»RepireEenl»tive,>iunior©ditoro£the<Standana,>  portance  of  the  first  promulgation  by  the  su- 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  <Fraser's  Maga-  preme  authority.  The  19th  article  contains  the 
sine,>  biscontributii»iBtowbichntadaitfanious.  celebrated  clause  which  forbida  arbitrary  ira- 
He  wafi  a  man  of  superb  classical  educatiMi,  pri«onment  and  punishment  without  lawful 
excelled  as  a  critic,  and  his  Uterary  work  "ial.  This  article  contains  the  writ  of  habeas 
abounded  in  rich  faacy  and  the  genuine  Irish  corpur  and  the  trial  by  jury,  the  most  effectual 
wit.  Unfortunately  he  had  no  financial  ability  seoarities  against  oppression  which  the  wisdom 
and  he  died  in  extreme  poverty  notwithstanding  «*  "1^°  ^^  devised,  and  the  principle  that  jus- 
the  large  sums  his  pen  had  eanied.  His  col-  «=«  is  the  debt  of  every  government,  which 
lected  works  were  published  in  s  vols,  in  1855-7.  cannot  be  paid  without  rendering  law  cheap, 
V  .  .  „  „  prompt,  and  equal.  Thp  proivision  which  directs 
Magistrate.  See  Coui)t,  '  ^_  that  the  supreme  civil  court  shaU  be  stationary, 
Haeliabecchi,  Antonio,  an-to'ne-o  mal-yS-  instead  of  following  the  king's"  person,  was  an 
bCk'e.  Italian  bibliographer:  b.  Florence  38  ?np°".^*  saf^ard  of  the  regularity,  accessi- 
Oct-  1633;  d.  there  4  July  1714.  In  the  early  bihty.independenceanddignityof publicjustice 
part  of  bis  life  he  was  engaged  in  the  employ-  ^  Great  Britain.  The  Great  Charter  was  tre- 
ment  of  a  goldsmith,  which  ho  relinquished  to  quently  confirmed:  four  times  by  Henry  III.. 
devote  himself  to  literary  pursuits.  Through  and  no  fewer  than  13  times  by  Edward  III. 
unremitting  application  he  acquired  a  multi-  Consult  Stubbs,  (Constitutional  History  of  Eng- 
farious  stock  of  erudition,  which  made  him  the  land'  (1897). 

wonder  of  his  age,     Duke  Cosmo  "I    made  H,gn.  Q^^i.^^  gre'shl-a,  "Great  Greece." 

Magbabecchi  keeper  of  the  hbrary  which  he  jjj^  name  commonly  given  in  ancient  times  to 

haJ  collected  and  gave  him  free  accj^  to  the  that  part  of  southern  Italy  which  was  inhabited 

Laurentian  Librarj;  and  the  orienWl  MSS.,  and  by  Greek  cotonists.     Apiirently  the  name  was 

of  the  latter  collection  hepubhshed  a  catal<wue.  j^  ,^  ^a  early  as  the  time  of  Pythagoras  (586- 

He  left  no  literary  work,  but  freely  afforded  in-  j^e  ^.c).     Strabo  includes  the  Grolk  citi^  of 

forrnation  to  authors  who  sought  his  assistance  ^^y  unj^r  the  appellation,  but  the  name  refers 

in  their  own  undertakings,  his  prodigious  mem-  generally  only  to  the  Greek  cities  in  the  south 

ory  enabling  hun  to  furnish  the  exact  reference  of  jtaly.  including  those  on  the  shores  of  the 

to  any  page  or  paragraph  of  the  numberless  TarCTitweGulf  and theBruttianPeninsula.  with 

volumes  he  had  read.     iTe  left  his  valuable  pri-  Velia.  Posidonia,  and  Laus,  on  the  west  coast 

vate  library  of  30,000  volumes  to  his  native  city  ^f  Lucania.     The  name  was  not  at  first  terri- 

,vh»™ .,  „^,„  forms  part  of  the  National  Library,  torial.  or  co -extent^  with  any  region,  but  ap- 


_. ■,  p!l*^   magn?    kart?,   or    Great  plied  merely  to  the  Greek  i.-n,™.u.,  li.c  tuasw, 

Charter  of  Liberties,  a  famous  document  ex-  Cumie  was  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  Greek 

toned  from  King  John  of  England  by  the  con-  settlements  in  Italy,"  but  from  iu  remote  posi- 

federated  barons  m  1215.     The  barons  who  with  tion  it  was  in  a  great  measure  isolated  fnan  the 

their  followers  composed  "the  Army  of, God  and  later  Greek   settlements.     The  Achseans   were 

me  Holy   Church*   were  the   whole  nobility  of  the  real  colonizers  of  southern  Italy,  their  first 

England;   their  followers  comprehended  all  the  settlement   being   Sybaris   (7ao   b.c).     A   few 

yeomanry  and  free  peasantry,  and  the  accession  years  later  (708  b.c.)  Spartan  colonists  founded 

of  thc_  capital  was  a  pledge  of  the  adherence  of  Tarentum,  and  to  counteract  their  encroach- 

the    citizens    and    burgesses.      John    had    been  ments  the  Ach^ans  founded  Metapontum,  on 

obliged   to  yield   to   this  general   union,  and   in  the  frontier  of  the  territory  of  the  Tarentines, 

June  both  parties  encamped  on  the  plain  called  betwaen  7ooand68o  B.C.  TheLocrians  founded 

Runnjmedc,  between  Windsor  and   Staines,  on  further  south   the  city   known  aa   Locri   Epi- 

the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  conferences  were  zephyrii,    nearly   contemporary   with   Crotona 

Opetied  between  the  king  and  his  barons.     The  {710  B.C.).     The  Chakidic  colony  of  Rhegium 

preliminaries   being  agreed  on,   the  harons  pre-  o"  ^^^  Sicilian  Straits,  claims  to  have  been  more 

sented  heads  of  their  grievances  and  means  of  ancient  even  than  Sybaris.     The  Greek  cities  on 

redress,   in  the  nature  of  the  bills  now  offered  the  shores  of  Bruttium  and  Lucanfa  were,  Velia 

by  both  houses  for  [he  royal  assent.     The  king,  excepted  (540  B.C.),  offshoots  from  the  earlier 

according  to   the  custom   which   Aen   and   long  settlements,  and  not  founded  by  colonists  direct 

jfter  prevailed,  directed  that  the  articles  should  *rom   Greece.     The   arrival   of   Pythagoras   at 

he  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  charter,  in  which  Crotona  (^30  b.c.)  produced  a  marked  change 

state  it   issued  as   a   royal   grant.     The   charter  "^  the  cities  of  Magna  Grcecia,  and  led  to  the 

was    signed    on    15    June.      Copies    were    im-  introduction  of  great  political  changes.    He  and 

mediately  sent  to  every  county  or  diocese,  and  ^'^    followers    were    ultimately    expelled    from 

ordered  to  be  read  publicly  twice  a  year.'    To  Crotona.     Magna   Grwcia  conn)rised  the  prov- 

secure  the  execution  of  the  charter  John  was  '"^es   of   Campania,   Apulia,    lapygia,   Lucania, 

winpelled  to  surrender  the  city  and  Tower  of  at"*  Bruttium. 

London,  to  be  held  by  the  barons  till  15  August,  Magnalia   Christi  Americana,   mSg-nail-a 

w  unhl  he  had  completely  executed  the  charter,  kris'ti  a-mer-I-ka'na,  an   'Ecclesiastical   Hts- 

"•ny  parts  of  the  charter  were  pointed  against  tory  of  New  Enjtland,  from  1620  to  163a'  pub- 
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than  its  title  seems  to  indicate,  and  is  divided  O.  H.  Packix. 
into  seven  books:  the  first  treating  of  the  early  u-™.'.;  «  _  .  n-  i  i  i. 
discoveries  of  America  and  die  voyage  t^  Magne  Bum,  a  metallic  eUment  whose 
New  England;  the  second  is  'Lives  of  the  compounds  are  abundant  and  widely  distributed. 
Govemorf  >  ■  the  third,  <Lives  of  nany  ^,  7!^'"^  ^^  "°^  «^'""'  "»  "'''V^'^  '"  .»'"^ 
Reverend,  Learned,  and  Holy  Divines' ;  the  ?^^"'^,,  j^-™i  hJIT*"!™  iT!?"'^'^^  "'TT 
fom-th,  'Of  Harvard  University* ;  the  fifth,  "  '"  tT"^  "f"^™""**  '°^  ''^J'*"*!  °iu^ 
•The  Faith  and  the  Order  in  die  Church  oi  K'l. '^■'*''*  ""*^  ''^K  confused  witheach  other. 
New  England';  the  sixth.  'Discoveries  and  .^1'^'=  I^rt'''"'VJT''i *"' ''I^l'^.u'^ ^''^^ 
Demonstritions  of  the  Diiine  Providence  in  "  1808,  both  by  electrxjlysis,  anrf  by  the  redue^ 
Remarkable  Mercies  and  Judgments  on  Many  *'"■"  °?  "hite-hot  magnesia  in  an  atmosphere  of 
PartkuUr  Persons'  j  the  s^enth,  'Disturbances  ?»»»'■'""•".  vapor.  .  In  1830  Bussy  obtamed  a 
Given  to  the  Churches  of  New  England.'  In  la-'K^r  and  purer  yield  of  the  metal  by  heating 
the  sixth  book,  the  author  gives  accounts  of  the  "  'P"'t"re  of  potassium  and  anhydrous  mag- 
wonders  of  the  invisible  worid,  of  worthy  people  Z"^  ^^\°^V^-  '^T^ti,  ".  "  ^^'  ^,,''^''1 
succored  when  in  dire  distress,  of  the  iad  end-  ^,  */  elec^olys.s  of  the  fused  anhydrous 
ing  of  many  wicked  ones,  and  of  the  casea  of  '^''.  °"^^'  **^f  ^J""'^",^3  magnesium,  chlonde 
witchcraft  at  Salem  and  ither  places.  ""*•  '"?'  chlorides  of  sodium,  potassmm,  and 
*^  ammonium.     Pure  magnesium  is   silvery-white 

Uagnentius,  mSg-nen'shi-us,  FUviufl  Popi-  in  color,  lustrous,  and  moderately  hard.     It  may 

Uua,   Roman  imperial   usurper   of  the   West:  be   hammered,    rolled,   filed,   and   polished.      Its 

d.  August  353.    Having  been  entrusted  by  Con-  specific  gravity   is  about    1. 70,  and  its    specific 

stans  with  a  high  military  command  he  availed  heat  about  0.245.     1^3  melting  point  is  variously 

himself  of  his  office  to  plot  the  emperor's  over-  given,   the   estimates   ranging   from   Sso"    F.   to 

throw.     On    18  Jan.  350,  presenting  himself   in  nearly   1,500"   F.     When   raised  to  a  bright-red 

imperial  purple  at  a  great  oanquet  given  by  one  heat  (out  of  contact  with  the  air)  it  volatiliiei, 

of  the   conspiratorsatAutun,  he  was  saluted  with  depositing  upon  cool  surfaces  again  In  the  form 

the  title  of  Augustus;  and  assassins  sent  for  the  of  lustrous  silvery  crystals  whi^  belong  to  the 

purpose  having  despatched  Constans,  M^nentius  hexagonal    system,    and   are    isomorphous    with 

was  acknowledged  as  emperor  by  all  the  western  tnose  ot  zinc.    It  expands  by  o.coooi^  of  its  own 

provinces  except  lilyria.     Constantiua,  on   hear-  length,   per   Fahrenheit   degree   of   nse   of   tem- 

mg  of  his  brother's  murder,  hastened  from  the  perature;  and  at  32°   F.  its  electrical   resistance 

confines    of    Persia    and    defeated    Magnentius  is  a0438  of  that  of  mercury. 

(,^Si)-    These  disasters  led  to  the  defection  of  Chemically,  magnesium  is  a  dyad.    It  has  the 

all  the  countries  that  had  recognised  the  usurper,  symbol   Mg,  and  an  atomic  weight   of   24,36  if 

who  thereupon  committed  suicide.  CJ  ^  16,  or  24.18  if  H  ^  i.  Its  most  important 
compounds  arc  the  oxid,  MgO,  (lie  rhloride, 
MgCIt,  the  sulphate,  MgSO,,  and  the  carbonate, 
MgCOi.      Metallic    magnesium    is    not    altered 

Hagne'dan  Lrimeatone,   a  rock  consisting  upon    exposure    to    dry    air,    but    ordinary    air 

of  the  mixe3   carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  oxidizes  it   superficially.     It  dissolves  readily  in 

Mineralogically  it  is  known  as  Dolomite  (q.v.).  dilute   acids,   with   the   formation   of  the   corre- 

,,      ,       .^           .  .,                1   ■     11      „■       „r  sponding     salts.       Chlorine,     bromine,      iodine, 

M««-iie«te,  a  white   porcelam-l.ke  mineral  fl'^^rine    sulphur,  phosphorus  and  ars^ic   com- 

(magneSmm  carbonate,  MgCa,;  carbon  dioxide  ^^^   ^j^^    ■^   directly.      Red-hot   metallic    mag- 

534^  per     cent,     magnesium     oxide     47-6     per  ^^^^^^  ^j^^  slowly  combines  with  free  nitrogen 

cent),    usually    found    associated    with   serpen-  ^^   f^^  ^   solid   nitride.     In   the   isolation   of 

pentme,  talcosc  slates,  and  dolomite.    The  mag-  helium,  and  the  other  rare  gases  of  the 

nesite  of  commerce  comes  from  several  local-  a,^<,spi,ere,  advantage  is  taken  of  this  fact  for 

.ties;  notably.  Veitsch  m  Styria.  Austria,  where  .^^rating  these  gas«  from  the  nitrogen  of  the. 

It  occurs  in  conformable  beds  m  a  Silurian  for-  ^j^      ^g^^  Argon.)     When  strongly  heated  ini 

mation ;  at  Frankenstein  in  Silesia,  where  a  very  the  air,  metallic  magnesium  takes  fire  and  bumal 

pure  vanety  a  found;  at  Bolton.Lanada    there  ^■,^^  ^^  exceedingly  brilliant  white  light  thai  isl 

is  a  fcdge  60  feet  wide  which  is  tinged  with  ^.j^j,  j„  chemical  rays;  the  product  of  the  com-l 

green   by  chromium.     The  quality,  however,  la  bustion    being   magnesia,    MgO.      Advantage    isJ 

not  good.     In  the  Red  Mountain  mining  district,  ^aken  of  this  property  in  photography,  most   ofl 

Slanta    Oara   and    Stanislaus    counties,    Cal.,    is  ,),e  "flash- light"  powders  that  are  used  consist-' 

found  the   largest  known   deposit  m  the  world,  jr.g  essentially  of   pulverized  magnesium,  eithf 

Here  there  are  several  ledges  from  20  to  60  feet  alone,  or  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  01  some 

wide  and  of  very  pure  quality.    It  is  also  found  explosive  or  oxidizing  agent.     Magnesium  wil 

in    Napa,    Sonoma.    Fresno.    Placer,    Manposa,  also   burn    when    sufficiently   healed   in    stean 

Monterey,  and  San  Luis  Obispo  counties,  Cal.  carbon  dioxid,  or  sulphur  dioxid. 

Magnesile  is  used  as  a  bleaching  agent  in  paper-  Magnesium    oxid,    or    "magnesia."    MgO, 

making,  and  fos  making  an  excellent  artificial  usually  prepared  by  heating  the  nitrate  or  ca     - 

stone    for    interior   decoration.     Its   chief    use,  bonate  of  the  metal ;  and  on  account  of  ll 

however,    is    in    the    manufacture    ot    firebrick,  method  of  preparation  it  is  commcsily  known  . 

In    brick-making    it    is    calcined,    the    gas    COi  'calcined  magnesia."     Magnesia  is  a  white  sv      ' 

being  collected  and  sold  for  charging  mineral  stance,  without  taste  or  odor.    It  does  not  h; 

water  and  for  use  in  eold-slorage  plants,  instead  a   strongly   alkaline   reaction,   but   it   acts   a.-        \ 

of  ammonia,  and  tilt  resulting  magnesium  oxide  powerful  base,   reacting  with  acids  to  form         ^. 

mixed  with  a  binding  material  and  pressed  into  magnesium     salts.      It    is    scarcely    soluble         ; 

brick.    From  the  pure    mineral    metallic  mag-  water,  but  it  slowly  absorbs  moisture  snd  cat       ■; 
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dioxid  from  the  air,  becoming  converted  into  The  only  direct  evidence  that  a  body  ia  ma^ 
a  mixture  of  the  hydrate  and  carbonate.  When  netic  ia  its  ability  to  exert  a  force  on  certa'n 
made  into  a  paste  with  water,  magnesia  sets  substances,  which,  by  reason  of  their  suscep.i- 
to  a  hard,  white  mass,  consisting  partly  or  bility  to  this  action  are  called  magnetic  sub- 
wholly  of  the  hydrate,  Mg(OH).;  hut  this  stances.  A  lodestone  brought  in  contact  with 
action  does  not  occur  if  the  magnesia  has  been  several  small  bodies  will  select  those  of  iron  or 
previously  heated  to  whiteness.  One  of  the  steel,  if  such  be  present,  but  show  no  appreciable 
most  distinctive  characteristics  of  magnesia  is  force  on  cc^per,  lead,  wood,  or  in  fact  on  any 
its  infusibilitj-.  Even  when  heated  in  the  flame  except  iron,  nickel  cobalt,  and  a  few  others  to 
of  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe  it  does  not  meh,  a  lesser  degree.  Of  even  greater  interest  and 
but  gives  out  a  bright  white  light,  somewhat  importance  is  the  fact  that  the  lodestone  is  able 
similar  to  that  emitted  by  lime.  (See  Calctum  to  endow  steel  or  iron  with  the  ability  to  exert 
Light.)  In  the  fiercer  heat  of  the  electric  fur-  this  force.  Soft  iron  loses  its  external  magnetic 
nace,  magnesia  has  been  melted.  On  account  qualities  when  removed  from  the  immediate 
of  its  infusibility,  magnesia  is  used  in  the  manu-  neighborhood  of  the  exciting  source,  but  hard 
facture  of  crucibles  and  of  firebrick.  It  occurs  steel  or  iron  will  retain  this  property  for  a  long 
native  as  the  mineral  periclase,  which  crystallizes  time.  If  a  bar  or  rod  of  hard  Steel  is  drawn 
in  the  isometric  system.  across  a  piece  of  lodestone  or  other  permanent 

Magnesium  chloride,  MgCh,  is  prepared  by  magnet,  and  is  then  suspended  so  as  to  be  free 
dissolving  magnesia  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  to  turn  about  a  vertical  axis  it  will  take  up  a 
evaporating  the  solution  after  the  addition  of  definite  position,  usually  its  line  of  greatest 
a  certain  quantity  of  sal  ammoniac.  Upon  sub-  length  will  be  approximately  north  ana  south, 
sequent  fusion  the  sal  ammoniac  volatilizes,  and  If  it  be  plunged  into  a  box  of  iron  filings, 
the  magnesium  chloride  is  left  behind.  This  little  magnetic  action  will  be  manifest  near  uie 
substance  is  largely  used  as  a  preventive  of  middle  of  the  bar,  but  near  the  ends  consider- 
mildew,  in  the  sizing  of  cotton  cloth.  The  min-  able  quantities  of  filings  will  be  attracted  and 
eral  camallite  contains  magnesium  chloride,  may  be  lifted  against  the  action  of  gravity, 
having  the  composition  MgCli  +  KC!  +  6H,0.  These  facts  led  to  the  naming  of  the  regions  of 
Magnesium  sulphate  occurs  native  (in  combina-  greatest  external  action  the  poles  of  the  magnet 
tion  with  one  molecule  of  water)  as  kieseritc,  and  since  the  lines  joining  these  regions  would, 
and  it  may  also  be  prepared  artificially  by  dis-  in  the  case  of  a  freely  suspended  magnet,  lie  in 
solving  magnesium  oxld  or  carbonate  in  dilute  many  places  nearly  north  and  south,  the  pole 
sulphuric  acid.  When  combined  with  seven  which  seeks  the  north  is  often  called  the  north- 
molecules  of  water,  magnesium  sulphate  consti-  seeking  or  positive  pole,  the  other  which  turns 
tutes  the  familiar  substance  known  as  Epsom  toward  the  south,  is  correspondingly  named  the 
salts  (q.v.),  which  is  largely  used  in  medicine,  south-seeking  or  negative  pole.  The  entire  sub- 
Magnesitmi  carbonate,  MgCd,  is  a  white  sub-  ject  was  formerly  studied  with  reference  to  the 
stance,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  a  behavior  of  like  and  unlike  poles,  and  it  was 
solution  of  ammonium  chloride,  and  also  in  even  supposed  that  these  poles  consisted  of 
water  that  contains  carbon  dioxid  in  solution.  It  opposite  sorts  of  magnetic  matter.  Later  in- 
occurs  in  nature  as  the  mineral  magnesite,  vestigations  have  developed  methods  less  directly 
which  crystallizes  in  rhombohedral  forms,  iso-  dependent  upon  the  idea  of  poles,  which  are 
morphous  with  calcite.  Dolomite,  which  occurs  preferable  for  many  purposes. 
in  nature  in  enormous  quantities,  is  a  carbonate  ^^___^^^^^^^_^^^^^.^__^___, 
of  magnesium  and  calcium.                                             *'   '     ■   ^  ■         ■         ' ^            * 

Magnesium  salts  are  used  to  a  considerable  ^       .^                                               <• 

extent    in    medicine.      The   name   ^magnesium*  *                                                      a 

is  derived  from  "magnesia,"  which  substance  is  ^                                              q.i 

said   to  liave    been   obtained   from   the   province         *  X 

of  Ma^nefia  in  Thessaly.  '■—-'■-'  - ■  ■  ■   — |^ 

Magnet'ic  Dip,     See  Dipping  Needle.  ® 

Magnetic  Moment.     See  Magmetisu. 

Magnetic  Pole.     See  Magnetism.  If  we  suppose  two  long  ma^^nets  placed  as 

HaenetiBm,  the  name  applied  to  a  pe-  shown  in  Fig.  t  a  study  of  their  mutual  force 
cul'ar  force  action  first  observed  in  connection  action  would  indicate  that  each  is  exerting  a 
with  certain  iron  ores.  This  ore,  often  called  push  tending  to  increase  the  distance  between 
lodestone,  is  supposed  to  have  been  discovered  them,  and  that  the  amount  of  this  repulsion 
in  Magnesia,  a  part  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  not  will  vary  with  the  distance  between  the  magnets, 
possible  to  state  just  when  this  discovery  was  If  one  of  the  bars  be  replaced  by  another  whose 
made,  but  certain  passages  in  Lucretius  show  magnetic  quality  is  different,  the  force  action 
that  something  was  known  concerning  it  before  will  be  modified.  If  -one  of  the  magnets  be  re- 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  About  the  versed  in  position  a  corresponding  force  tendmg 
year  1200  we  have  the  statement  by  Neckham  to  reduce  the  distance  between  the  bars  would 
that  a  lodestone  free  to  turn  takes  up  a  definite  be  observed  It  is  convenient  to  use  as  a  pre- 
position in  space.  Some  further  details  were  liminary  definition  the  statement  that  a  unit 
noted  by  Peregrinus  (1269)  and  Ferrara  (1629),  pole  is  one  which  would  exert  unit  force  upon  a 
but  the  greatest  of  the  early  works  is  (hat  of  Dr.  precisely  equal  pole  at  a  distance  of  one  centi- 
Giiben,  a  physician,  who  published  his  'De  metre.  The  law  of  pole  action  can  then  be 
Magncte'  in  i6oa  Those  interested  in  the  stated  by  saying  that  the  force  is  equal  to  the 
hi.itory  of  the  subject  may  consult  the  'Intel-  product  of  the  two  poles  strengths  divided  by 
Iwinal  Rise  of  Electricity'  by  Park  Benjamin,  in  the  square  of  the  distance  between  the  poles, 
which  an  excellent  historical  sketch  may  be  If  a  freely  suspended  magnet  is  broi^ht  into 
foimd.  the  neighborli^>od  of  a  large  bar  magnet  as  indi- 
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cated  in  Fig.  2  it  will  be  observed  to  take  up 
a  position  somewhat  as  indicated  in  the  lower 
part  of  this  diagram,  as  its  point  of  suspension 
IS  moved  along  the  line.  The  region  where  this 
directive  force  is  noticeable  is  called  the  tUld  of 
the  magnet.  (Gilbert's  "orb  of  virtue.")  If 
Inuous  lines  are  drawn,  which  at  each  point 
the  direction  taken  by  the  free  magnet. 


these  lines  are  called  lines  of  magnetic  force, 
and  they  offer  a  very  convenient  method  for  a 

Seneral  study  of  magnetic  action.  While  these 
nes  have  no  objective  existence,  it  is,  neverthe- 
Jess.  desirable  to  imagine  that  they  are  real  and 
that  they  possess  certain  definite  qualities.  They 
should  always  be  considered  as  being  directed 
away  from  the  north-seeking  or  positive  pole. 
In  the  early  conception  of  magnetic  action  these 
lines  would  have  been  re^rded  as  the  lines  of 
flow  of  the  magnetic  material,  and  the  word  flux, 
still  in  use,  bears  evidence  of  this  conception.  It 
is  convenient  also  to  regard  the  lines  of  force 
as  being  under  tension  and  capable  of  repelling 
each  other.  The  number  of  actual  lines  of  force 
which  could  be  drawn  about  a  magnet  is  in- 
finite. For  purposes  of  comparison,  however, 
it  is  customary  to  represent  the  force  action  at 
a  point  upon  the  unit  pole  placed  at  that  point 
by  the  number  of  lines  drawn  per  square  centi- 
metre on  a  surface  perpendicular  to  the  field. 
A  unit  field  is  one  in  which  a  force  action  upon 
a  unit  pole  is  one  dyne,  about  the  weight  of 
i-iooo  of  a  gramme. 

In  order  to  compare  magnets  and  to  facili- 
tate magnetic  computations,  certain  methods  of 
measurement  have  been  devised.  Only  a  brief 
sketch  can  be  given  here,  as  full  details  of  these 
operations  may  be  found  in  books  devoted  to 
this  subject,  some  of  which  will  be  mentioned 
at  the  end  of  this  article.  When  a  bar  magnet 
is  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  a  uniforai 
magnetic  field  it  will  experience  a  twist  tending 
to  place  it  along  these  lines.  The  amount  of 
this  twist  will  depend  upon  three  things.  First: 
The  pole  strength  of  the  magnet  in  question. 
Second :  The  distance  between  the  ^oles.  Third : 
The  strength  of  the  field  where  it  is  placed. 
The  product  of  the  pole  strength  by  distance 
between  poles  is  called  the  magnetic  moment 
of  the  magnet.  When  a  magnet  is  suspended 
freely  and  slightly  displaced  from  a  position 
parallel  to  the  lines  of  force  it  will  vibrate  about 
'  '5  position.    The  time  required  for  a  complete 


peaded  inagnet  some  distmice  W  the  eui  or 

west  lo  turn  slightly  from  its  equilibrium  posi- 
tion. The  amount  of  this  deflection  depends 
on  ihe  distance  between  the  magnets  and  the 
ratio  of  magnetic  moment  to  Held  strength.  If 
we  denote  the  magnetic  moment  by  ml  and  the 
field  strength  by  H,  the  product  of  ml  times  H  is 
found  from  time  of  vibration,  and  by  means  o( 
the  deflection  of  the  small  auxiliary  magnet 
ml-H  ma>[  be  determined.  When  ml  times  Ff- 
or  ml  divided  by  H  is  known  either  ml  or  HI 
is  readily  computed.  When  the  field  at  any  point 
is  known,  a  comparison  of  the  time  of  vibra- 
tion of  a  magnet  at  the  known  point  with  its 
period  when  vibrating  at  any  oiher  point  enables 
us  to  compare  the  two  fields  without  further 
measurement.     The  law  of  change  being  thai  if 

Seriodic  lime  is  doubled  the  field  strength  would 
e  four  times  as  great;  or  the  periM  varies 
inversely  as  the  square  root  oi  the  Seld  in  which 
me  magnet  vibrates. 

The  fact£  mentioned  above  regarding  the 
ability  of  a  magnet  to  cause  pieces  of  neutral 
iron  or  steel  to  show  magnetic  properties  is 
frequently  spoken  of  as  magnetic  induction. 
The  general  phenomena  can  be  readily  remem- 
bered if  we  imagine  that  it  is  easier  tor  lines 
of  magnetic  force  to  pass  through  iron  than 
through  air.  Small  pieces,  as  shown  at  P,  Fig.  2, 
would  have  lines  entering  at  °S*  and  leaving  at 
"N"  and  would  behave  as  small  magnets  placed 
in  corresponding  positions.  Owing  to  the  ten- 
sion of  the  lines  of  force  these  small  pieces 
would  tend  to  set  themselves  nearly  parallel  to 
the  undisturbed  direction  of  the  lines.  If  3 
sheet  of  glass  or  other  non-tnagnetic  material  is 
placed  over  a  magnet  and  iron  filings  are 
sprinkled  on  its  surface,  a  slight  tapping,  suf- 
ficient to  overcome  friction,  will  enable  the  lines 
of  force  to  arrange  the  small  temporary  mag- 
nets parallel  (o  the  field,  in  this  way  maps  of 
magnetic  fields  may  be  readily  found,  and  theil 
study  throws  considerable  light  upon  many  de- 


of  the  field  where  the  ma^et  is  placed.  The 
vibration  period  may  be  directly  observed  and 
the  moment  of  inertia  computed  from  the  di- 
Tiensions  and  weight  of  the  ma^et.  In  this 
way  the  product  of  the  magnetic  moment  by 
the  field  strength  may  be  found.  If  the  same 
inagnet  is  held  with  the  line  joining  its  poles 
easi  and  west  it  will  cause  a  smsil  freely  sus- 


tails  of  these  peculiar  phenomena.  Such  fielda 
are  shown  in  F^s.  3  and  4.  If  a  sphere  of  iron 
or  cobalt  is  free  to  move  in  a  nugnetic  field 
which  is  not  uniform,  a  tendeni?  is  always  e*- 
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served  for  thi  iron  to  place  itself  in  the  strons- 
est  part  of  the  field,  or  so  that  as  many  of  the 
magnetic  lines  pass  through  it  as  possible.  Such 
a  substance  is  called  paracnaKnetic.  Some  sub- 
stances, as  for  example  a  sphere  of  bismuth, 
will  tend  to  move  to  the  weaker  portions  of 
the  field,  indicating  that  it  is  more  difiicult  for 
magnetic  lines  topass  through  the  material  than 
through     air.      These    are    called    diamagnetic 

The  importance  of  magnetic  action  in  both 
theoretical  and  practical  affairs  is  due  lately 
to  its  intimate  connection  with  the  phenomena  of 
the  electric  current.  In  fact  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible under  any  conditions  to  have  an  electric 
corrent  flow  in  a  conductor  without  producing 
a  magnetic  field.  In  the  case  of  a  long  straight 
wire  carrying  current  the  magnetic  lines  are  cir- 
cular in  form,  concentric  with  the  wire,  and 
their  planes  are  perpendicular  to  its  axis.  If  a 
wire  IS  wound  in  a  long,  straight,  cylindrical 
coil,  frequently  called  a  solenoid,  and  a  current 
be  passed  through  it,  the  field  produced  will  be 
nearly  identical  with  that  of  a  bar  magnet,  the 
difference  being  that  the  lines  of  force  are  en- 
tirely in  air  and  are  not  modified  by  the  pecu- 
liar properties  of  iron.  By  increasing  the 
stren^  of  the  current  and  the  number  of  turns 
of  wire,  a  comparatively  strong  magnetic  field 
may  b«  produced  at  the  centre.  A  piece  of  soft 
iron  or  steel  inserted  in  the  coil  becomes  a  pow- 
erfal  tempcwary  magnet,  while  strips  or  bars  of 
hardoied  iron  or  steel  would  in  the  same  way 
become  permanent  magnets.  The  requirements 
of  modem  electrical  processes  have  led  to  very 
careful  investigations  of  the  magnetic  behavior 
01  iron  in  connection  with  the  production  and 
the  measurement  of  electric  energy.  Only  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  fundamental  features  can  be 

Cn  here.  If  we  suppose  an  electric  current 
ing  in  a  long  solenoid,  which  does  not  con- 
tain an  iron  core,  the  strength  of  the  magnetic 
field  through  the  inside  of  Uie  solenoid  may  be 
readily  computed  from  a  knowledge  of  the  num- 
ber of  turns  of  wire  and  the  strength  of  the 
current  The  symbol  H  is  generally  used  to  in- 
dicate the  field  strength  when  iron  is  absent.  If 
now  a  bar  of  iron  be  inserted  it  will  be  found 
that  the  magnetic  field  is  greatly  increased. 
The  new  flald  will  depend  partly  on  the  original 
ralue  of  H  and  partly  on  the  quality  and  previ- 
ons  magnetic  history  of  the  iron  inserted.  The 
iTmbol  B  is  generally  used  to  denote  the  intensity 
of  the  field  when  iron  is  present  It  may  then 
be  stated  that  B  equals  ;■  H.  where  ;» is  a  varia- 
ble factor  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  iron 
and  the  field  strength ;  this  factor  is  called  the 
PeTmejbiiity..  The  original  field  H  is  fre- 
quently spoken  of  as  the  magnetizing  field 
»nd  the  new  one  as  the  induction.  Or  H  stands 
for  Hie  number  of  lines  per  square  centimetre 
where  iron  is  absent  and  B  stands  for  the  num- 
ber of  lines  per  square  centimetre  in  the  iron. 
If  irop,  in  a  neutral  magnetic  condition,  is  placed 
in  a  solenoid  and  the  electric  current  is  grad- 
ually increased  from  zero  the  iron  will  be  sub- 
jected to  a  steadily  increasing  magnettaing  field. 
A  comparison  of  corresponding  values  of  B  and 
H  in  such  a  case  leads  to  very  important  re- 
sults. The  relation  between  these  values  is 
best  ejtplained  by  reference  to  a  curve  drawn  Iw 
Ming  these  quantities  as  co-ordinates.  Such 
cnrrea,  usually  called  the  curves  of  magnetiza- 
tion, are  shown  in  Kig.  5.  It  should  be  observed 
Voi.  13  — iR 


that  when  H  is  almost  zero,  the  induction  is 
very  small,  then  B  increases  more  and  more 
rapidly  with  a  rising  field  until  at  point  3  the 
'  B  with  H  begins  to  fall  off 
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rapidly,  and  shortly  a  value  of  B  is  reached 
which  cannot  be  materially  increased  no  matter 
how  strong  a  magnetizing  field  is  used.  For 
example  in  the  speciRNns  shown  it  is  useless  ta 
extend  the  value  of  H  much  above  ?o,  and  in 
actual  practice  this  limit  would  be  taken  much 
lower.  When  as  many^  lines  as  possible  are  car- 
ried throu^  the  iron  it  is  said  to  be  saturated. 
The  exact  ^hape  of  the  magnetiEation  curre  will 
depend  upon  the  nature  and  previous  magnetic 
history  of  the  specimen,  but  the  ratio  B-H 
at  any  point  gives  the  abitity  of  the  iroo 
to  multiply  magnetic  field  strength  for  that 
particular  field.  If,  however,  any  definite 
state  of  ■  magnetization  is  attained  as  at  the 
point  M,  Fig.  6,  it  will  be  found  that  upon 
reducing  the  field,  H,  the  values  of  the  in- 
duction, B,  will  not  agree  with  tiiose  foiaid 
for  the  same  value  of  H  when  the  field  was  In- 
creasing. In  fact  if  /f  be  changed  to  zero  and 
then  to  negative  values  and  back  again  to  the 
former  condition  the  value  of  B  will  form_  a 
loop  as  indicated.  This  peculiar  lag  of  the  in- 
duction when  the  field  is  reduced,  is  called  hys- 
teresis, and  the  hysteresis  loop  as  shown  is  of 
practical  importance  because  its  area  enables 
one  to  find  the  work  converted  into  heat  when 
the  magnetiiation  is  carried  through  one  com- 
plete cycle.  The  line  ON  measured  the  resid- 
ual magnetism,  which  is  semi-permanent,  and 
will  be  greater  in  hard  than  in  soft  iron  or  steel. 
No  matter  where  the  process  of  magnetiiation  is 
stopped  a  series  of  cyclic  changes  of  the  mag- 
netic field  always  gives  corresponding  loops. 

A  theory  which  is  useful  in  the  correlation 
of  the  various  phenomena  observed  in  the  mag- 
netic behavior  of  iron  is  at  once  suggested  by 
a  simple  experiment  Take  a  magnetic  steel 
needle  and  which  shows  distinct  polarity.  Upon 
being  broken  into  two  parts  it  will  be  found 
thai  instead  of  securing  two  isolated  polea,  that 
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each  piece  possesses  a  plus  and  a  minus  pole 
practically  identical  with  the  poles  of  the  origi- 
nal needle.  Carry  this  process  to  any  length 
and  eacli  httle  piece,  however  small,  will  be 
found  to  possess  two  poles,  one  positive  and  the 
other  negative.  If  we  assume  that  tbis  process 
could  be  carried  on  to  the  smallest  conceivable 
particle  of  the  iron  we  should  say  that  each 
molecule  of  the  iron  is  by  itself  a  magnet.  We 
may  further  suppose  that  the  molecular  mag- 


observed  that  there  is  a  tendency  for  free  posi- 
tive poles  to  appear  at  one  end,  namely  where 
the  neld  lines  leave  the  iron  and  for  uncompen- 
sated negative  poles  to  appear  at  the  other  end. 


Flo.  8, 
The  facts  in  favor  of  this  sort  of  explanatioti 
may  perhaps  be  briefly  summarized  aa  follows : 
(i)  The  general  shape  of  the  magnetic  curve  is 
explained.  (2)  As  friction  or  other  molecular 
forces  tend  to  prevent  a  return  to  the  original 
chaotic  condition  after  magnetisation  this  ar- 
rangement  would  in  part  persist  after  removal 
from  the  field,  or  permanent  magnetism  would 
be  explained.  (3)  Soft  iron  should  be  easier 
to  magnetize  and  less  pertnanent  than  hardened 
iron  or  steel.  (4)  Jarring  as  by  blows  tends 
to  reduce  friction  and  to  assist  in  the  process  of 
magnetization  and  also  to  reduce  permanent 
magnetism.     (5)    High   molecular   activity   r — 
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nets  in  a  neutral  piece  of  iron  are  entirely  de- 
void of  regular  arrangement  as  regards  posi- 
tion of  the  poles;  such  a  chaotic  condition  may 
be  indicated  roughly  by  Fig.  7.  It  may  be  sup- 
posed that  these  molecular  magnets  are  partly 
held  in  position  by  the  action  of  forces  analogous 
to  friction,  which  also  tend  to  hold  them  in  any 
new  position  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  case 
the  original  arrangement  is  disturbed.  Under 
the  action  of  a  weak  magnetic  field  these  fric- 
tion forces  would  prevent  the  turning  of  the 
molecular    magnets    into    parallelism    with   the 


field  lines.  As  soon  as  the  field  is  strong  enough 
to  overcome  this  sort  of  friction  we  might  ex- 
pect the  same  tendency  to  arrangement  of  these 
minute  magnets  that  is  observed  in  the  case  of 
iron  filings  in  the  mapping  of  magnetic  fields. 
As  long  as  a  considerable  number  of  the  axes 
of  these  molecular  magnets  make  fairly  large 
angles  with  the  field  lines  the  leverage  by  which 
turning  is  produced  would  be  considerable;  if 
however  they  approach  parallelism  with  each 
other  and  the  field  lines,  the  effective  twisting 
would  be  very  materially  reduced.  This  would 
correspond  to  the  approximate  saturation  of  the 
iron  and  no  considerable  change  in  position 
could  be  produced  by  increasing  the  field 
strength.  The  general  arrangement  may  be  in- 
dicated approximately  in  Fig.  8,  where  it  will  be 


of  temperature  decreases  ma^- 
L  fact,  at  a  dull  red  heat  iron  is 
(6)  Rapid  reversals  of  magnet- 
work  against  molecular  forces 
;tion  of  heat,  this  heat  is  propor- 
rea  of  the  loop.  (7)  A  tube  of 
a  set  of  pivoted  magnets  shows 
the  same  behavior  in  a  rising  or  falling  mt^netic 
field  as  a  solid  bar.  The  precise  agreement  be- 
tween experimental  facts  and  tTie  indications 
from  theory  shown  above  makes  this  concep- 
tion extremely  useful.  Just  why  molecules  of 
iron  shoald  be  permanently  endowed  with  mag- 
netic properties  is  a  subject  for  speculation 
which  has  been  indulged  in  jy  numerous  promi- 
nent scientists.  It  has  been  supposed  for  ex- 
ample that  electrical  currents  flow  around  these 
molecules,  that  they  consist  of  vortex  rings  or 
that  small  electrically  charged  parts  are  in  vi- 
bration in  such  a  way  aa  to  produce  the  phenom- 
ena of  permanent  molecular  magnetism.  TTie 
general  usefulness  of  the  hypothesis  is  in  no 
way  connected  with  the  truth  or  falsity  of  such 
speculations  any  more  than  the  facts  regarding 
free  fall  are  dependent  on  our  view  of  gravita- 

The  general  statements  noted  above  regard- 
ing magnetism  of  iron  are  of  importance  in  the 
manufacture  and  utilization  of  magnets  for  va- 
rious purposes.  Where  a  considerable  amount 
of  permanent  magnetism  is  undesirable,  soft 
iron  or  steel  is  always  used.  For  the  manufac- 
ture of  permanent  magnets  special  steel  is  se- 
lected and  hardened  and  is  then  magnetized  by 
its  insertion  into  a  solenoid  carrying  a  powerful 
electric  current.  Severe  shocks  or  blows  are  fre- 
quently given  in  order  to  assist  in  the  molec- 
ular rearrangement.  The  interaction  of  all 
the  elementary  magnets  together  with  tempera- 
ture changes  and  mechanic^  shocks  will  tend  to 
weaken  a  magnet.  This  loss  is  very  consider- 
able at  first  but  finally  an  almost  permanent 
state  is  reached.  When  used  in  electrical  mea- 
suring instruments  magnets  are  artificially  aged 
by  subjecting  them  to  considerable  ^changes  of 
temperature  and  a  series  of  mechanical  shocks. 
It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the 
permanence  of  the  magnet  wilt  be  somewhat 
increased  by  joining  its  poles,  when  not  in  use. 
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by  a  piece  of  soft  iron.  The  induced  nagnetism 
at  the  ends  of  the  iron  helps  to  bold  the  poles 
of  the  emaj)  molecular  magnets  in  position,  and 
counteracts  the  tendency  of  these  poles  to  de- 
magnetize the  bir. 

Aside  from  the  extended  use  of  {termanent 
magnets  in  electrical  instruments  their  practi- 
cable application  is  comparatively  limited.  The 
electro-magnet  is  widely  used  where  it  ia  de- 
sired to  cause  a  temporary  force  action  at  a 
distance  from  the  jperator,  as  for  example  in 
the  telegraph,  etc.  Powerful  electro-magnets 
are  now  frequently  used  to  lift  large  masses  of 
iron  during  manufacturing  processes.  It  may 
be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the  lifting  force 
of  a  magnetic  piece  of  iron  depends  on  the 
square  of  the  number  of  lines  per  unit  area  at 
the  contact  face.  Only  so  large  an  area  should 
be  used  in  contact  as  can  be  very  highly  mag- 
netized by  the  current  available.  In  the  con- 
struction of  d>itamos,  motors  and  transform- 
ers, the  magnetic  quali^  of  the  iron  used  b  of 
great  importance.  The  total  number  of  lines 
set  up  (tlu:t)  must  be  sufficient  for  the  opera- 
tions   involved    and   saturation   should   not   be 


but  where  the  flux  must  be  concentrated,  special 
soft  iron  or  steel  is  required.  All  air  gaps  are 
made  as  small  as  mechanical  and  electrical  con- 
siderations of  construction  will  permit,  in  order 
that  the  required  flux  may  be  more  easily  set  up 
by  the  electro-magnets.     Or  as  electrical  engi- 


the  true  north  and  south'  plane  and  that  in 
which  the  needle  lies  is  called  the  declination. 
The  values  of  the  dip,  declination  and  intensity 
of  the  earth's  field  at  a  point  are  called  the  mag- 
netic elements  at  that  point.  The  use  of  the 
compass  both  by  the  surveyor  and  mariner  o»er 
nearly  the  entire  surface  of  the  earth  makes  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  these  elements  indispen- 
sable. In  order  to  convey  this  information,  in 
a  practical  way,  recourse  is  had  to  maps  oa 
which   places   having  the   s  .    .■     .■ 


f   declination,   for 


neers  say,  the  magnetic  'h-tluctoitce^  is  made 
small  by  use  of  properly  proportioned  iron 
parts  and  small  air  gaps  in  order  that  the  mag- 
iieto-motiv«  force  required  may  not  be  excess- 
ive. 

Terrestrial  Magnetism. — The  statement  usu- 
ally made  that  a  freely  suspended  magnet 
needle,  remote  from  magnetic  masses,  tends  to 
point  north  and  south  is  not  correct  except  for 
a  tew  localities  at  certain  times.  The  actual 
nature  of  the  earth's  magnetic  field  must  be 
found  by  extended  experiments  which  are  being 
carried  on  by  numerous  observers  largely  under 
the  direction  of  various  governments.  (See 
methods  of  magnetic  measurements  shove.) 
If  a  steel  needle  be  suspended  by  a  sillc  fibre  and 
carefully  balanced  so  as  to  hang  horizontal  and 
is  then  magnetized  it  will  be  observed  to  finally 
come  to  rest  in  a  certain  vertical  plane  and  to 
be  inclined  to  the  horizontal.  The  angle  be- 
tween a  horizontal  line  and  the  direction  of  the 
needle  is  called  the  dip,  and  the  angle  oetween 


example,  are  joined  by  lines.  Such  maps  tringl 
into  view  many  interesting  features  as  re^rds' 
the  earth's  magnetism.  For  example  Pig.  g, 
published  by  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey  for  igoo  shows  that  in  northern 
Oregon,  Idaho  and  Montana  the  compass 
painted  approximately  ao  degrees  east,  while  in 
the  extreme  northeastern  part  of  Maine  it 
pointed  about  ao  degrees  west.  Along  an  irreg- 
ular line  crossing  Michigan,  Ohio,  North  and 
South  Carolina  and  passing  east  of  Cuba  the 
declination  was  o,  or  the  needle  pointed  due 
north.  It  is  evident  from  an  inspection  of  these 
maps  that  the  poles  of  the  earth  considered  as  a 
magnet  do  not  coincide  with  the  geographic 
poles.  The  line  of  no  dip  frflows  the  equator 
only  approximately.  North  of  this  linethe  north 
end  dips  down,  while  at  the  south  it  is  reversed. 
Some  of  therainorvariationsarenodoubt caused 
by  local  causes,  such  as  masses  of  magnetic  mate- 
rial, but  it  is  a  general  belief  among  observers 
that  the  earth's  magnetism  is  largely  due  to  out-l 
side  agencies.  Another  very  important  point' 
for  the  mariner,  who  depends  on  the  compass 
to  find  his  way  in  safety  across  trackless  seas  or 
the  surveyor  anxious  to  locate  landmarks,  b 
that  these  magnetic  elements  are  continually 
changing  even  during  the  day,  as  well  as  month 
by  month  and  year  by  year.  In  London  during 
233  years  the  declination  changed  35  degrees. 
*A  street  one  mile  long  laid  out  in  London  par- 
allel to  the  compass  direction  iff  1^  would 
have  its  terminus  seven  tenths  of  a  mile  too  far 
east  according  to  the  compass  in  1812.*  Since 
1812  the  declination  at  London  has  changed 
from  about  24  degrees  west  to  16  degrees  wesL 
In  1580  it  was  11  degrees  east  In  fact  it  would 
seem  that  the  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth  are 
alowly  vibrating.  The  variation  during  the  day 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  accurate  work  as 
a  mile  run  in  the  morning  and  repeated  in  the 
afternoon,  may  vary  by  5  to  30  feet  at  its  tei^ 
minus.  Sudden  changes  called  magnetic  storms 
also  frequently  occur,  vrhich  seem  to  be  as- 
sociated with  atmospheric  electrical  condi- 
tions, sun  spots,  etc  In  order  to  secure  data 
for  the  study  of  these  complex  phenomena,  mag- 
netic observatories  are  maintained  where  deli- 
cate instruments  record,  day  and  night,  the 
countless  fluctuations  of  the  magnetic  forces. 

The  problem,  of  the  navigator  is  still  further 
complicated  1^  the  use  of  iron  ships  which  are 
always  sources  of  disturbance,  both  because  of' 
their  permanent  as  well  as  their  variable  mag- 
netism. The  continual  jarring  and  changes  of 
temperature  during  a  voyage  enables  the  earth's 
field  to  continually  ciiange  the  distribution  of 
magnetism  in  the  vessel.  The  means  to  be  used 
for  the  correction  of  this  deviation  have  received 
the  attention  of  many  skilful  investigators.  The 
limits  of  this  article  will  hardly  allow  a  discus- 
sion of  the  matter  which  may  be  found  in  spe- 
cial books  noted  at  the  end. 
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The  contrast  between  the  state  of  knowledge 
regarding  magnetism  before  1600  and  its  pres- 
ent development  is  one  of  the  most  striking  in- 
dications of  the  growtli  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion. Instead  of  vague  speculations,  partial 
truths  veiled  in  mysticism,  more  or  less  direct 
references  to  dogma  and  the  supernatural,  we 
have  organised  knowledge  based  on  experience 
and  constantly  checked  bv  experiment  and  ap- 
plication. The  number  01  those  who  believe  m 
•magnetic"  healing  or,  that,  because  an  iron  pipe 
driven  in  the  earth  shows  polarity,  the  water 
flowing  through  it  ie  magnetic  and  haa  special 
medicinal  virtues,  is  constantly  on  the  decrease. 
The  relations  between  magnetism  and  other 
fields  of  physical  research  can  not  be  treated  in 
this  article,  yet  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that 
such  relations  are  constantly  being  investigated 
and  no  one  in  touch  with  present  developments 
believes  that  the  end  is  at  hand.  And  it  may  well 
be  that  the  delicately  poised  magnetic  needle  in 
some  future  interpretation  of  its  countless  move- 
ments will  give  us  a  knowledge  of  the  invisible 
yet  all-pervading  agency  which  governs  its  fluc- 
tuations and  lead  us  to  a  broader  generalization 
of  physical  phenomena  than  we  can  formulate 
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Magnetism,  Animal.      See    Aniual    Mag* 

Hacn«tite,  or  Magnetic  Iron  Ore,  native 
magnetic  oxid  of  iron,  FetC  It  sometimes 
has  part  of  its  iron  replaced  by  titanium  or 
magnesium,  and  occasionally  by  nickel.  It  is 
vtry  abundant  (the  production  of  the  United 
States  in  igol  being  1,813,076  tons),  and  when 
pure  it  constitutes  a  vahuible  ore  of  iron,  73 
ner  cent  of  its  wei^t  consisting  of  that  metaL 
Magnetite  crystalliies  in  the  isometric  system, 
commonly  in  octahedra.  bnt  also  in  dodecahedra, 
with  striated  faces.  It  also  occurs,  and  very 
generaliyj  in  massive  and  grannUr  forms.  It 
IS  black  m  color,  with  a  metallic  or  snbmetailic 
lustre.  It  is  brittle,  and  has  a  hardness  of  from 
S-S  to  &5 ;  the  crystals  having  3  specific  gravity 
of  about  5.T7.  It  may  be  readily  distinguished 
by  the  fact  tiiat  it  is  strongly  magnetic.  Speci- 
'mens  are  found  which  manifest  quite  a  strong, 
permanent  magnetic  polarity,  this  variety  of  the 
mineral  being  known  as  "hidestone.'  Magnetite 
occurs  in  vattbeds  in  Catiada.  and  in  thejiorth- 
em  and  esatem  parts  ot  the  United  States. 
Abmidant  deposits  of  it  are  also  known  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Washington. 

Mag"neto-«lec'triG  Machines.  See  Electro- 
Maonetic  Machine  :  ELEcmoTHraAwuTirs. 


Magnetom'cMr,  an  instruinent  employed 
in  observatories  to  measure  the  intensity  of 
terrestrial  magnetism.  A  magnet  may  be 
allowed  to  move  freely  in  a  horizontal  plane 
by  being  supported  on  a  line  vertical  pivot,  or  by 
suspension  on  a  fine  untwisted  adk  thread. 
Bifilar  suspension  is  more  to  be  depended  upon ; 
the  magnet  is  supported  by  two  parallel  threads; 
screws  enable  the  tensions  in  the  threads  to  be 

aualized    and    their    distance    asunder    to    be 
justed.     Sec  Macnetibk  (Tfrrettrial). 

Magnificat.  The  words  which  Mary  pro- 
nounced when  she  visited  Eliiabeth  ^Luke  i. 
4^5)  begin,  MagnHicat  antma  iK«a  domittum 
^°My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord°).  Hence 
uie  whole  of  her  thanksgivitig  on  this  occasion 
has  been  called  the  Magnificat,  The  present 
usage  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  to  chant 
or  pronounce  the  Magnificat  every  day  at  ves- 
pers. 

Hagno'fia,  Ark.,  town,  county- seat  of 
Columbia  County;  on  the  Lou'siana  &  N.  and 
the  St.  Louis  S.  R.R.'e;  about  138  miles  south- 
west ot  Little  Rock,  It  is  in  an  agricultural 
and  limibering  region.  Considerable  cotton  and 
fruit  are  raised  in  the  vicinity.  It  has  a  large 
trade  in  lumber,  fruit,  and  cotton.  Its  chief 
buildings  are  the  county  builuiiiss,  the  schools, 
and  churches.     Pop.   (1910)  2,04S- 

HsgnoUa,  a  genus  of  omamentat,  decid*- 
ons  jr  evergreen  trees  and  sbrubt  of  the  order 
Magnoliacete.  The  20  species  are  natives  mostly 
of  the  United  States,  India,  Qiina,  and  Japan. 
They  are  characteriied  by  large,  alternate  entire 
leaves,  lai^e  white,  purple  or  pink,  sometimes 
yellowish,  solitary,  terminal  flowers,  which  arc 
often  highlj^  fragrant;  and  cone-shaped,  often 
red,  decorative  fruits.  They  are  widely  planted 
for  ornament  in  parks  and  gardens;  most  of  the 
deciduous  species  being  tolerably  hardy  as  far 
north  as  Massachusetts,  some  even  farther  north, 
bnt  the  evergreen  kinds  tender  even  at  Walh* 
ington,  where,  however,  one  species  (3f.  grandi- 
Hora),  can  withstand  the  winters  if  in  protected 
situations.  The  wood  is  close-grained,  ^ner^lly 
soft,  spongy,  light  atid  satiny.  It^  is  httic  uSed 
because  it  is  not  durable,  btit  in  Japan  one 
species  {M.  h^poltiUa),  is  uaed  for  laequaring. 
The  bark  and  the  fruits  of  a  few  species  were 
formerly  employed  as  stimulants  and  tonics,  but 
have  fallen  into  disnse. 

As  a  rule,  magnolias  thrive  best  in  rather 
rich,  fairly  open,  moist,  peaty  or  sandy  loams, 
but  generally  prove  satisfactory  upon  any  gar- 
den soil.  A  few,  especially  the  beaver  tree 
(W.  glauea),  which  is  also  popularly  known  as 
sweet,  swamp,  or  white  bay,  are  natives  of  very 
wet  grounds  and  must  be  naturally  well  supplied 
with  water,  when  planted  for  ornament  They 
may  be  propagated  by  means  of  layers,  by  grafts, 
or  by  seeds  planted  as  soon  as  ripe  or  stratified 
in  sand  and  kept  out  of  doors  where  they  can 
not  become  dry.  The  plants  should  be  trans- 
planted when  the  new  growth  is  commencing, 
otherwise  the  operation  is  frequently  tmsnccefls- 
ful. 

The  following  species  are  among  the  most 
generally  planted  in  the  United  States.  The 
bull  bay  or  big  laurel  (M,  grandiAora)  is  fbimd 
naturally  from  North  Carolina  to  the  Gulf 
States.  It  is  a  pyramidal,  evergreen  tree  which, 
often  attains  heights  of  75  feet  or  more,  tnd  i* 
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espedaUT  con^kuous  when  In  blossom,  its  fra-  and  a  naked  area  at  its  base  are  jreHow  instead 

grant  white  Bowers  often  atiainrng  a  diamelcr  of  of  black.    Other  species  inhabit  Asia  and  Africa, 

a  foot    The  swamp  sassafras  or  sweet  bay  (M.  In  America  the  common  magpie  is  confined  to 

glauca)   ranges  from  the  coast  region  of  Massa-  the   west,   its   range   reaching   from   Alaska    to 

chusetts  to  Florida  and  irregularly  southwest-  Arizona  and  from  the  plains  to  the  Cascade 

ward  to  Texas.     It  reaches  a  height  of  20  feet  Monntaina,    being    especially    common    in    the 

and  bears  fragrant  cream-colored  flowers.    The  Rocky  Moantains.    The  magpie  is  s  handsome 

cucumber  trees  (q.v.)  are  natives  of  the  south-  bird  of  sattcy,  vivacious  habits  and  is  chiefly 

eastern    United    States    and    are    particular! j  noted  for  its  thieving  iiatuts  and  general  rascal- 

attractiva  because   of  their  pink   fruits.     The  ity.    It  Is  always  engaged  in  r.^ischief,  fither  in 

flowers  of  the  fir«t  are  often  eight  inches  in  stealing  brightly  colored  or  g!i;t-ring  objects 

diameter,  and  conspicnonsly  colored;  those  of  from  tlie  habitations  of  man  of  in  robbing  the   • 

*he  latter  are  much  smaller  and  greenish  yellow,  nests  of  other  birds,  but  because  of  its  pert, 

or  green.    Of  the  exotic  species  the  yulan  (W.  merry  manner  is  usually  forgiven  for  the  former 

yu^),  a  native  of  China,  where  it  has  been  class  of  offenses.    The  caged  Inrds  seen  in  the 

cultivated  for  more  ttran  a  thousand  years,  and  east  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  beauty  and 

M.  pumiia,  M.  obovata,  and  M.  hypoleuca  are  activity  of  these  birds  in  the  wild  state.    Like 

popular,  the  first  and  last  particolarly.    By  cross-  the  jays  the  magpies  are  omnivorous,  but  are 

mg,  hybridiaing  and  selection  a  large  ntmiber  of  less  strictly  arboreal  than  they.    The  nest,  which 

choice   borticiiltnTal    varieties    have   been   pro-  is  built  in  a  tree  or  bush,  is  very  ingeniously  and 

dnced.  substantially  constructed.     It  Is  a  lar^e  domed 

Magoffin.     ina-g3f^n,     Beriah,     American  strurture  protected  outwardly  by  a  thick  brist- 

stat^nTb!  Harrodsburg,  Ky.T^  April  1815;  ""8  '^y"  "'  *'"•"'»  ^nd  twigs,  through  which  a 

d.  there  28  Feb.  1885.    He  was  graduated  from  yarrow  passage  opening  on  one  side  leads  to  a 

Centre  College  (Danville,  Ky.,)   in  1835.  from  deep   cup _  plastered  with  mud  and  lined  with 

the     taw     school     of     Transylvania     University  fibres.     S,x   to  rme   greenish   drab   e^s,   much 

(Lexington,  Ky.)  \x\  1838,  entered  the  practice  J^''"^**    ^""J  A^^^^    V^^  .various    shades    of 

of  law  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  in  1839,  hut  in  the  same  f."""™?'  a".  ''"^    "he  Araencan  magpie  is  _occa- 

year  returned  to  Harrodsburg.    In  1840  he  be-  S'OnalJy  taken  young  and  made  a  pet  but  it  has 

Mme  police  judge,  in  1848,  1856.  and  i860  was  a  not  .the   reputation    tor    Ulkmg   and    amusing, 

delegate  to  the  Democratic  national  conventions,  ^^^^  thievish,  manners  which   has, made  the 

in  1850  was  elected  to  the  State  senate  of  Ken-  guropean  bird  a  favorite   from  .ancient  t.mes^ 

tucky,  and  in  1859-^  was  governor  of  Kentucky.  P?^'''P'!°"=  "*  "'^  S^?  ^nt^^t-P.f  hal"ts  will 

He    refused,    15    April    i86r,    to    comply    with  V  found  in  the  books  of  Cones,  Ridgway,  Mer- 

lincoln's  call  for  JSflM  troops;  in  May  1861  by  ^^^'  Cooper,  Keyser,  and  other  .writers  upon 

proclamation  warned  both  the  Confederate  and  *be  ornithology  of  the  western  United  States. 

Federal    governments    against    occupying    Ken-  llaaratii',  William,  American  painter:   b. 

tucky  soil,  and  the  citizens  of  the  State  against  Cork,  Ireland,  aa  March  1838.     He  emigrated 

entering   hostilities;   and   in   August   requested  to  the  Uniied  States  in  i8s5>  and  was  elected 

Lincoln  to  withdraw  United  States  troops.    He  National  Academician  in  1876.    He  has  produced 

vetoed  a   resolution  of  the   legislature  directing  many  excellent  landscapes  and  his  genre  pictures 

him  to  proclaim  the  evacuation  of  Kentucky  by  are   full    of   character.      Among   them    may   be 

the  Confederates;  but  the  resolution  was  passed  mentioned    'The    Road    to    Kenmair'     (1871); 

over  his  veto.     In  August  1862  he  resigned  his  'The     Reveille'      (1873);     'Rustic     Courtship* 

office,  and   in    1867  was  elected  to  the   lower  (1877)  ;   <0n  the  Qld  Sod>   (1879),  which  last 

house  of  the  State  legislature  is  in  the  New  York  Metropolitan  MuseiuB. 

Hagog.  mi'gdg,  Canada,  town  in  Stan-  Hagruder,  ma-groo'd£f,  John  Bankhead, 
stewi  County  in  the  province  of  Quebec;  on  American  soldier:  b.  Winchester,  Va.,  15  Aug; 
Lake  Memphremagog  it  its  outlet,  and  on  the  iSio;  d.  Houston,  Texas,  ig  Feb.  1871.  He  was 
Canadian  Pacific;  about  19  miles  southwest  of  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1830,  served  for  a 
Sherbrooke.  It  has  regular  daily  communica-  short  time  in  the  7th  infantry,  then  'in  the 
tions  with  Newport  and  other  places  in  Vermont  artillery.  In  1836  he  was  made  first  lieutenant, 
Magog  it  a  favorite  resort  for  anglers.  Fop.  saw  service  in  the  Scminnlc  war  1837-8,  and 
about  j.ooo.  became  captain  in  1846.  He  took  an  active  part 
Magog.  See  Gog  AND  Macog.  '"  *e  Mexican  War,  rising  to  the  rank  of  hen- 
..1.  c  Y.  ...  tenant-oolonet.  In  1861,  while  in  garnson  at 
Hac'ot  See  Babbart  Ape;  Macaque.  Washington,  D.  C,  he  resigned  from  the  United 
Magpie  (origina1ly^i^,thepiedorvariegated  States  army,  accepted  a  Confederate  co!onel<y, 
httd),  b  bird  of  the  genus  Pica,  cknely  related  and  commanded  the  artillery  at  Richmond.  Iil 
to  the  jays.  The  genus  is  distinguished  bj^  the  the  same  year  he  won  the  battle  of  Big  Bethd 
extremely  long  wedge-shaped  tail,  the  middle  (q.v.),  and  was  made  brigadier-general  and 
feathers  of  which  equal  the  entire  length  of  the  major-general.  Assigned  to  the  Yorktown  dia- 
head  and  body,  while  the  outer  feathers  are  less  trict,  he  fortified  the  Peninsula,  and  with  a  forcf 
*han  half  as  long.  The  notorious  magpie  of  of  12,000  held  it  against  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
Europe  (P.  Tuitica)  is  represented  in  North  mac  in  April  >86z  In  the  Seven  Days'  Battles 
America  by  the  variety,  hudsonka,  which  is  (q.v.)  he  commarded  the  Confederate  left.  In 
tather  larger  btit  oHterwise  similar.  The  eokir  October  1862  he' was  appointed  commander  of 
is  a  lustrous  black  with  a  varied  and  changing  the  Department  of  Texas.  H?  recaptttred  Gal- 
iridescence  and  sharply  contrasting  white  under  veston  t  Jan.  1863,  and  broke  the  blockade  of 
parts  and  patches  on  the  shoulders  and  wings,  that  port  After  the  War  he  served  as  major- 
the  latter  being  conspicuous  as  the  bird  fiies.  general  in  the  army  of  Maximilian  in  MexioA 
Tffe  yellow-billed  magp'e  (P.  nuUalU)  of  Cali-  until  the  end  of  the  empire,  then  settled  at 
fomla,  b  '^ecisely  similar  except  that  the  bill  Houston  for  the  rest  of  hfa  liffc 
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Uagruder,    Julia,    American    novelist:    b.  II.  (1879);  Wheeler,  'Short  History  of  India* 

Charlottesville,  Va.,    14   Sept.    1854;    d.    Rioh-  (1884).    See  Samshut  LiTEBATintK. 
Z'JLt'  -l'";'!*!?.  ^">h  \^-     ^11  'ri""  ^'"V  Mahadeva,  ma-h5-d5'va,  in  Hindu  mytliol- 

te   ,nnn?^Z  V    ^h.  t,*.^!  ^.''r''if,i:j^  OSy.  ^  ^eity  who  shares  the 'attributes  of  Siva  in 

S  P?"l^"a^>       The   ViolTt>^     M^  ^v^  of  the'lidian^Trinily.  Mahadeva  being  regarded  as 

"rrLinii'Y   "a*  MIm^e«%«Jiny^"^pir^««  ^  ^ene^.tor  as  well  a3  a  destroyer. 

Fonia>   (i8gs)  ;  etc.  ^    Mahaffyj   ma-hfiH,    '-•-    "--* ' 

Maguey,  ma-gwi'.    See  Fibre. 

Haguindanao,  ma-geo-da'now,  ^   ._  ,.„ , „  ,.,  „,.„„..,  „„„  „,  ....,„,  w^-.~o^ 

.    Moros  who  inhabit  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Pal-  Dublin,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1859; 

angui,   island  of   Mindanao;   the   Moro»   of   the  was   appointed   to   a   competitive    fellowship   in 

Sarangani  Islands,  and  some  of  those  of  Davao  1864 ;  and   became  professor  of  ancient  histtwy 

Bay  belong  also  to  this  group.    See  Phiuppike  in  the  college  in  1871.    In  1873  he  was  Donnel- 

IsLANDS.  Ian  lecturer.    His  first  publication  was  a  trans- 

Hagyars,  mft'gyJSrz,  the  original  name  of  lation  of  Kuno  Fischer's  'Commentary  on  Kant* 

the  Hungarians,  which  they  still  use  in  pret-  ('866)  ;  and  on  philosophical  subjects  he  hat 

erence  to  any  other.    See  Hungaxy.  *"•«:    "sued    'Kant's    Critical    Philosophy    for 

M«h3  t,he..i_    „-  L"  t.\  -■      »      1-1.      .t.  English  Readers'    (with  J.  H.    Bernard   1873; 

Maha-bharata  ma-ha-bha  ra-ta.  The  the  „,^  ^  ,53^)  containing  a  translation  of  th- 
greatest  epic  of  the  literature  of  ancient  India,  .prolegomena'  anda  defSise  of  the  critical  phi- 
The  name  signifies  <The  Great  (Poem)  of  the  losoph^;  ,nd  a  volume  on  <Descartes'  (ifflo^ 
Bharatas.'  Ihe  work  is  perhaps  less  truly  an  epic  j^  Blackwood's  'Philosophical  Classics.'  The 
poem  in  a  strict  sense  than  a  collection,  of  epic  greater  number  of  his  works,  however,  treat  of 
material;  there  being  a,  central  narrative,  bu  t^e  history,  literature,  and  everyday  hfe  of  an- 
Ihe  constituent  parts  being  assembled  ^ut  it  ^ient  Greece,  among  these  being  the  following: 
m  rather  a  heterogeneous  fashion;  and  many  (prolegomena  to  Ancient  History'  (1871); 
portions  admitting  of  detachment  without  the  ,q,^^  social  Life  from  Homer  to  Menander- 
slightest  effect  upon  the  poem.  The  composite  ^,8^^)  /G^eek  Antiquities'  (!»?«),  a  work 
authorship_  of  the  Maha-bharata',  is  indicated  ^j^^j,  ^^^^  ,„  Continental  schools;  'Rambles  and 
by  the  native  ascription  of  it  to  Vyasa  a  gaienc  st„j;^g  ;„  Greece.'  a  record  of  antiquarian  re- 
titie  meaning  an  -arranger"  or  "distributer."  In  ^^^ch  {1876)  ;  'Old  Greek  Educatioit'  (1879); 
lis  present  state  the  epos  consists  of  upward  .History  of  Classical  Greek  Literature'  (1880; 
of  100,000  couplets  of  32  syllables  each;  and  is  _jd  ed.  iSpO  ;  'Greek  Life  and  Thought  from 
therefore  about  eight  times  rnore  extensive  than  Alexander  to  the  Roman  Conquest'  (1887),  a 
the  combined  'Iliad'  and  'Odyssey.'  It  is  sub-  continuation  of  the  work  of  1874;  *The  Greek 
divided  into  18  parvans,  or  books,  with  an  ap-  ^^^Id  under  Roman  Sway'  C"890),  a  continua- 
pendix  or  supplementary  portion  called  the  f^^  ^f  the  preceding;  'The  Story  of  Alexan- 
'Haravanga.'  Evidence  exists  to  its  currency  ^^^.^  Empire'  (i8go)  ;  'Greek  Pictures'  (1800)  ; 
under  its  present  title  m  early  as  3So  ac,  but  ^„^  tproWems  in  Greek  History*  (1802)  ;  HTie 
whether  it  was  then  in  its  present  condition  has  Progress  of  Hellenism  in  Alexander's  Empire> 
not  certainly  been  determined.  Its  origin  is  (1905).  He  edited  the  English  translation  of 
extremely  remote.  The  mam  story  of  the  poem  victor  Duruy's  'Roman  Histo^'  (1883-6)  ;  and 
concerns  the  feud  between  the  Kauravas  and  l,ag  given  some  attention  to  Egyptian  history, 
PSndavas,  rival  branches  of  the  royal  line  of  especially  in  the  Greek  period,  the  fruits  of  his 
Hastitiapura  (Delhi),  among  whose  ancestors  studies  in  this  field  being  his  edition  of  the 
was  the  King  Bharata  from  whom  India  is  some-  "  Flinders- Petrie  Papyri'  for  the  Royal  Irish 
times  called  *'Ilie  country  of  the  Bharatas*  Academy  (1891-3),  and  a  work  on  the  Empire 
(Bhaiata-vanha).  The  Pindavas  are  repre-  of  the  Ptolemies  (1896).  He  writes  with  oar- 
sented  as  goodness  and  heroism  personified;  the  ticular  interest  and  authority  of  the  post-Alex- 
Kauravas  generally  as  inconceivable  villains.  A  andrian  period  of  Greek  life ;  and  is  continually 
final  war  results  in  the  complete  victory  of  the  discovering  interesting  parallels  between  that 
Pindavas.  The  q>itodical  material  which  uid  modem  civilization.  What  he  ma^  have 
thickly  overlays  the  central  theme  assumed  an  sacrificed  in  pure  scholarship  he  has  gamed  in 
encyclopedic  character;  and  the  study  of  the  the  vividness  of  his  historical  presentation. 
*Msha-bharata'  became  as  much  an  education  Among  his  other  writings  are:  'Twelve  Lee- 
for  the  Hindu  as  that  of  the  'Iliad'  and  tures  on  Primitive  Civtiiiatton'  (i868> ;  <Re- 
'Odyssey'  once  was  for  the  Greek.  Much  of  port  on  the  Irish  Grammar  Schools'  {i88t>-i>; 
the  'Maha-bharata'  must  to  the  general  reader  'llic  Decay  of  Modern  Preaching'  (l88a); 
appear  grotesque  or  even  absurd.    But,  even  so,  and  'The  Art  of  Conversation'  (1889). 

aiegun  by  Piotap  Chunder  Roy  in  1883  and  has  ''^  cabinet-makers,    bee  i_hesry. 
Jjeen  contributed  to  by  other  Hindus.     Tranala-  Mahan,  ma-hin",  Alfred  ThaTCT,  American 

4ions  from  it  have  also  been  made  by  H.  H.  naval  officer;  b.   West  Point,  N.  Y.,  37  Sepu 

;^i)man   ('Nata'    i860)   and   Sir  Edwin  Arnold  1840,    He  was  graduated  from  the  Umtcd  SUtes 

^'Indian  Idylls*    1883).     Consult:   Monier-Wtl-  Naval   Academy  in  1859,  and  served  dunng  the 

liams,    'Indian   Epic   Poetry'    (1863)  ;   Wheeler,  Civil    War,    rising   to   the    rank    of    lieutenant- 

'The     Vcdk     Period    of    the    Maha-bharata'  commander  in  1865.    In  1885  he  was  promoted 

C1867) ;  GoldsMicker,  'Literary  Remains,'   Vol.  captain,  and  in  1886  was  appointed  preaident  of 
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the  Naval  War  College  at  Newport,  a  position  matics  and  of  engineering.     He  was  stationed 

which  he  held  till  1888,  and  again  from  1892-3.  in  Europe  four  years  on  prolessional  duty  and 

In   1893-5   he  wag  commander  of   the  Chicago,  in   1832  returned  to  West  Point  as  professor  of 

and  in   1896  was  retired  from  active  service  at  military   engineering,    where   he   remained   until 

his  own  request.     In  1898  during  the  war  with  his  suicide,  which  was  caused  by  temporary  in- 

Spain  he  .was  a  member  of  the  Naval  Board  of  sanity.     His  text-books  are  generally  recognizeil 

Strategy;  and  in  1899  one  of  the  United  States  authorities    and    include:     'TrealiBe    on     Field 

delegates  to  The  Hague  Peace  Conference.     In  Fortifications'    (1836);    'Descriptive   Geometry' 

189a  he  published  his  chief  work,  'Influence  of  (1864)  ;    'Military  Engineering'    (1865);    'Per- 

Sea    Power    upon    History';    the   continuation,  mancnt  Fortifications'    (1867) ;  'Militaiy  Coirrse 

•Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  the  French  Revo-  of  Civil  Engineering'    (1837,   rewritten   1868); 

lution  and  Empire'  appeared  in  1892;  his  other  etc. 

wTidngs  include;  'The  Gulf  Md  Inland  Waters>  Mah«i«idi,  ma-ha-nQdl,  or  Mahanuddy,  a 

U^^^  'f  iH*"   ?^'^-,"^u-  tf^'^Kuf     (1892);  ,i^„  in  British  India.     In  the  upper^partof  its 

'Life  of  Nelson>   (1897)    h.gh^  commended,  by  ..o^rse  it  drains  the  fertile  plain  of  cSattisgarh 

Laghsh    crmcs;    'The    Interest   of    the    United  j^  t^e   Central   Provinces;   flows   southeast  and 

hi?^'"zfn?a^ddes'    <f^™f  ^TTh!.    "r^i°h  ^hen^east  through  the ^  province  of  Orissa,   past 
War'^fTI^)  "■■-'^""      """—'>        -  -  ™n,< 
'The  South  A 

?? '.i"^*-         *  '    '■"«""'  '"  cluimel  is  dry  during  five  orsix^nonth.  of  Ih. 

acritmers    in  190+  .-  ..  „  year.    An  extensive  system  of  irrigation  t:anals 

As  •  histonan  he  has  made  a  dijtmct  con-  j,  „„„„te<l  »itli  it.  Diunnnds  Jte  fonnd  in 
tnijutjon  to  lusloneal  science  a.  the  first  vrnter  ,y,  ,i,„  „^  i„  ^„^  „,  ,„  tributaries, 
to  demonstrate  the  deteimmmg  force  whicb  „  .  /  -  l  .h  fi—  n  t  1. 
maritime  strength  has  exercised  upon  the  for-  .  |*?^J^  (ma-ha-no.'>  ClQr.  Pa  borough 
tunes  of  individual  uations,  and  consequently  ™  ^u''"?"'i''  Cou"^;  on  Mabanoy  Creek^.and 
Mwn  the  course  of  general  history.  Technically,  ^  '*!«  ^e^^  Vallqr  and  the  Philadelpha  & 
iuTrepres^italive  work,  the  'Influence  of  Sea  S."<'!'l?  ^.R^;  about  55  miles  northeast  of 
Power  upon  History,>  is  but  a  naval  history  of  Harnsburf^.  Thefirst  settlement  was  made  in 
Europe  from  the  restoration  of  the  SlnarU  to  1^59.  and  it  was  incorporated  m  1863,  It  is  in 
the  end  of  the  American  Revolution.  But  the  '^^  anthracite  region,  and  in  the  vicmity  is  fire- 
freedom  with  which  it  digresses  on  general  quea-  -^'^y  ^"^,  ="  excellent  build ing-stone.  Its  chief 
tions  of  naval  policy  and  strategy,  the  attention  rt'anufacltires  are  pottery,  foundry  products, 
it  pays  to  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  between  Hour  hosierv,  and  fumher.  In  the  vicinity  are 
maritime  events  and  international  politics,  and  ^'^."^  ^  ^^''w 'S!'  ^  '  %J!^'^u^"  operated  by 
the  author's  literary  method  of  treatment,  place  "^'dents  of  Mahanoy  City.  The  trade  is  pnn- 
this  work  outside  the  class  of  strictly  profes-  """"y  m  c^l,  pottery  and  lumber.  The  city 
sional  writings  and  make  it  a  recognized  leading  ^^  excellent  public  and  ^nsh  schools  ud  a 
authority,  ifis  prime  object,  in  establishing  the  ""mbw  of  fine  churches.  Pop.  (1910)  15,936. 
thesis  that  maritime  strength  is  a  determining  Maharajah,  ma-ha-fS'ja,  a  title  used  in 
factor  in  the  prosperity  of  nations,  was  to  rein-  India ;  applied  in  courtesy  to  every  rajah,  or 
force  his  argument  that  the  future  interests  of  to  any  person  of  high  rank  or  deemed  holy. 
the  United  States  require  a  departure  from  the  Mahaseer,  ma'ha-ser,  a  large  and  ravenous 
traditional  American  policy  of  neglect  of  naval-  barbel  (Barbuslor)  of  India,  which  reaches  six 
military  affairs.  Captain  Mahan  was  president  feet  in  length  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  rainy 
of  the  Aroencao  Historica!  Association  m  season  afford  the  best  sport  known  to  the  anglers 
1902-3;  and  has, received  honorary  degrees  from  of  India  and  Ceylon,  as  they  take  a  fly  readily. 
several  universities,  including  Oxford  and  Cam-  and  struggle  with  the  gameness  and  energy  of  a 
bridge,  England.  salmon  to  get  free,  pleasantly  taxing  the  skill 

Maban,    Aaa,    American    Congregational  of  the  angler  to  bring  them  to  land  without 

clergyman  and  educator:  b.  Vernon.  N.  Y.,  g  breaking  rod  and  line.    They  spawn  at  the  heads 

Nov.  1800;  d.  Eastbourne,  Sussex,  England,  4  °*  '*>«  hill-rivers,  and  then  descend  before  the 

April  1B89.    He  was  educated  at  Hamilton  Col-  young  are  hatched.    The  fry  then  have  an  oppor- 

lege,  Qinton,   N.  Y.,  and  Andover  Theological  tunity  to  grow  in  comparative  safety  to  a  size 

Seminary,  and  after  holding  pastorates  at  Pitts-  which   enables  them,  the  following  seafon.  to 

ford,  N.  Y.,  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was  president  descend  the  rivers  and  take  care  of  themselves; 

of  Oberlin  College  1838-50;  and  also  professor  otherwise  they  would  be  devoured  in  infancy  by 

of  philosophy  there.    He  was  president  of  Cleve-  '""r  elders. 

land    Universi^    1850-^;   and  of  Adrian   Col-  Hahat'ma,  a    Hindu  word  meaning  *the 

lege,    Mich.,    1860-71.      After    the    last    named  great-souled  one,*  and  applied  among  the  Brah- 

date  he  lived  mainly  in   England.      Among  his  mans  to  one  who  has  attained  the  highest  poi- 

works  were:  'Doctrine  of  Christian  Perfection'  sible    point    of   spiritual    enlightenment      It    is 

('839);    'Syatem    of    Intellectual    Philosophy*  also  the  name  of  a  high  priest  or  "wise  leader* 

(1845)  ;  'The  Will'   (1846)  :  'Science  of  Logic'  of  the  theosophists  (q.v.). 
'■l^'.'-  'Me"'al  Hiilosophy'   (1883);  'History  MaMyina,  a  term  applied  to  the  "North- 

of  Philosophy'  (1883).  g^  School"  of  Buddhism  which  some  centuries 

Hahan,  Deiuiia  Hart,  American  military  after  the  death  of  Buddha    (q.v.)    had  spread 

engineer:   b.'  New  York   city  a   April   1802;   d.  and   become   the   dominant   system   in   northern 

near  Stony  Point,  N.  Y..  16  Sept.  1871.    He  was  India  including  Kashmir  and  Nepal.  Maha«kna 

graduated  at  West  Point  in  1824,  where  in  1825  is  a  Sanskrit  term  meaning  "Large  Vehicle,'  so 

he  was  appointed  assistant  professor  of  mathe-  called  because  it  is  averred  to  be  a  system  wwcb 
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affords  ulvsdon  to  a  larger  tiiunber  of  persons  in  1839  was  followed  bj'  a  defeat  which  shortly 

than   are  reached  by  the  "Southern  School* —  preceded  the  broad-minded  monarch's  death. 
Hinayana,  the  "Little  Vehicle. ■    Mahayana  cor-  Mihmud,  sultan  of  Ghazni,  the  founder  of 

responds    with    Uie    Lamaism     CQ.v.)    of    libet  (he   Mohammedan   empire   in   India:   b.   Ghami 

and  Mongplia.    The  Hmduistic  and  Shamamstic  abo„,  970;  d.  39  April  1030.    His  father  Sahak- 

nolions   of   the   northeni   barbarians   have   been  ugj^^  governor  of  Ghazni,  owed  a  nominal  alle- 

absorbed    hyit    and    the   gods    and    ntes    that  gjance   to   Persia,   but    was   really   independcnL 

belong  to  Shivaism  (q.v.)  have  beconw  adopted  Qn  his  death   Mahmud  put  aside  his  brother 

so  as  to  alterate  the  punty  of  original  Buddhism,  jahmael,    whom    his    father    had    appointed    to 

A  thousand  new  Buddhas  appear  in  its  doc^ines,  „Kceed  him,  took  the  title  of  sultan,  then  over- 

among    whom   is   Adi-Buddha    who  at    Nepal  ^y^^^  t^e  Persian  monarchy,  and  laid  the  fomi- 

assumed    the    prerogatives    and    demanded    the  Nation  of  an  extensive  empire  in  CentnJ   Asia. 

worship  belonging  only  to  the  supreme  Bemg.  h^   ^^   tvmed   his   attention   to   India,   which 

In  certain  Japanese  sects  so  far  has  •  lUe  (jreat  j,p  jn^aded  repeatedly.     His  earlier  expeditions 

Vehicle'    diverged    from    true    Buddhism    that  j^j^  (^e  country  were  directed  against  successive 

pnests  are  allowed  to  marry.  „jai,B  of  Lahore,  on  whom  he  inflicted  repeated 

Mahdi,  ma'de.      See  Mab  Mullae.  defeats.     In  1008  the  rajah  of  Lahore,   Anai^- 

„  .-    _-  U-'    I  J-       (-*      -    .u.  I...U.*  pal.  with  the  assistance  of  a  powerful  coalition 

•i*5'*^.;^^l^>,^u''^A  ^.■"u'J^'Ltenl  Of   rajahs,   had   assembled   one   of   the   largest 
island  of  the  Seychelles  Archipelago,  belonging  j^      ■  ;      j^     Panjab.  but    MahSud 

^  ^a'^^  ^"it""™^  if  =^u  i^^i^  ^ili,^  «»«  »8»™  victorious,  and  carri^  away  enonnous 
broad,  has  an  area  of  SSW  square  ""!«.  and  ii^^f,^  tj,e  T^ple  of   Nagar^t    (ioo8>, 

attains  an  elevation  of  2.00-  /eet  above  sea-level,  ^  ^;^  ^^^  ^^  celebmted  a  triumph  at  CJiazid. 

from  which  It  rises  in  most  places  nearly  per-  j  after  subduing  Ghor  in  the  Hindu- Rush. 

pendKularly.    It  contains  Victom.  the  admims-  j^     ^^    ^  j,;^  conquerts  'm    India,   captured 

tratrfe  i<M.  Md  a  coaling  Station  with  a  good  jj„,^  p|u«dct*d  the  Temple  of  Tsiesar.  and 

oaroor.    see  seitchillbs.  continued  for  a  series  of  years  to  extend  his 

Hahhol.       See  Macbol.  conquests  in  successive  expeditions.    These  for  a 

MaU    Kantha    (ma'he    kan'tha)    Agency,  ^ane  were  interrupted  by  his  conquest  of  Tranv 

India,  a  group  of  39  native  Gujerat  states,  ad-  px'ana,  effected  in   1016.     Iti   1017  he  set  out 

ministered  since  1820  by  a  British  political  agent  at  the  head  of  w  army  of  100,000  foot  and  20/100 

of  the  province  of  Bombay.     The  chief  sUte  ^rie,  passed  the  Jamnajrnnmd,  and  turning  to 

Idar    occupies  about  one  half  of  the  combined  *he  south   appeared  before  Cano],   the   largest 

area  of  9,300  square  miles.    Pop.  about  375WC^  and  most  magnificent   Indian   city  of  the  day. 

consisting  laigdy  of  wild  Bhil  and  Khoil  tribes-  *«  "jah  of  which  took  precedence  of  at!  the 

men  Indian  rajahs.     As  the  raj^h  of  Canoj   at  once 

^t  ,■  -t.tr        ,  *      im  submitted  it  was  spared  from  pillage,.  3  fate  to 

Mahictn^ma-hik  an  (meaning  «wolP).  an  ,hich  Mattra,  a  famous  religious  cTty,  was  sub- 

Algonqmn  tnt«  of  American  Indian  sformerly  j^cjed  without  restraint  for  twenty  days.     In 

occbpyingtheHudsonRiwer  Valley.   They  were  1^23   he   annexed   the   territories   of  Jeipal    11. 

Closely  reiabirf  to  the  Delawares  and  the  Mohe-  ^^o  had  rerolted,  and  established  for  the  first 

gans,  the  CO  lective  tribes  beii«  known  as  the  time    a    permanent    Mohammedan    garrison    in 

Loup  or  Wolf  Indians,    At  one  time  there  was  Lahore.     His  last,  which  is  usually  called  his 

a   settlemeat  of  40  villages   near    the  site    of  j^th.  expedition    into   India    (1024-6)    was  di- 

the  present  city  of  Albany     The  assaults  of  the  reefed  against  Gujerat.    He  took  the  capital  and 

Iroquois  and  the  while  settlers  diminished  the  changed  the  government,  hut  the  chief  attraction 

tribe    "ntil   the    rminants    of   the    race   became  „j,g   Somnith.     The  magnificence  of  its  temple 

merged  with  the  Delawares.     About  550  of  the  fiu^j  ^in,  with  wonder,  and  the  descriptions  of 

tribe   still    remain,   located   upon  a   reservation  j^  ^aggnsX  images  of  the  palace  of  Aladdin.    Its 

near  Green  Bay,  Wis.  lofty  ^oof  was  supported  by  56  pillars   carved 

Hahmud  (ma-mood')   t,,  or  Hohammed,  and    glittering   with    precious    stones.     It   was 

Turkish  sultan:  b.  Constantinople  1696;  d.  1754.  lighted  hy  a  Un^  suspended  from  the  cenfnrby 

He  was  the  son  of  Uustapha  II,  and  succeeded  a  gold  chain.     A    huge   idol,    which    Mabmud 

his    uncle    Achmet    III.      He    was    a    well-dis-  brolce,  was  found  hollow,  and  disclosed  immense 

posed  but  incapable  monarch  and  his  reign  is  treasures  in  diamonds,  and  precioiis  stones.    The 

of  little  importance.  pieces  of  the  idol  were  sent  to  Mec^a,  Medina, 

Mahmod  II..  Turkish  sultan:  b.  20  July  and  Ghazni.    The  remainder  of  his  emenwises 

I7?5;  d.  I  July  1839.    He  was  the  stcood  son  **".  foifined  Co  western  Aaa.     Mahmud  was 

of  Abd-ul  Hamid  II.,  and  under  the  reign  of  jvarioous.   and  loved  to  accumulate  Ireasnres 

his  uncle  Selim  III.  he  received  an  educatwn  fr^"  *"»  ""''*'*  expeditions, 
exceptionally  broad  for  a  prince  of  hie  st^oa  M^K^any.    A  popular  name  for  the  tim- 

Hc  succeeded  his  brother  Mustapha  m  iSoB  and  ber  of  several  tmrelaled  trees,  among  which  are 

organieed   his    government   on   a   reform    basis.,  various  species  of  eucalyptus   (q.v.),  natives  of 

He  conducted  a  war  against  Russia  and  Serria  Australia   and   members  of  the    natural    order 

until  1810^  subjected  the  Wahabees  and  qnellcd  Myrtatea;  two  species  of  Cercocarpus,  of  the 

the  insurrection  of  Ali   Pa^ha  in   18122.     In  hb  order  Rosacea,  C   parvifoiius  being  known  as 

war  with  the  Greeks  he  iacurred  the  interven-  valley  mahogatiy  and  C.   leidfoimts  as  mountain 

tion.of  the  powers  with  disastrous  result*  to  mahogany  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  where 

his   forces.     Mahpiud   »'as   a  progressive   nioii-  the}[  are   native  and  are  mainly  used   fqr  fuel. 

arch,   he   introduced   modem   ideas   of   warfare  African   mahogany    (Khya   seKeealetuts\,    East, 

a   regular   police  system,   and   founded   schools.  Indian    mahogany     (Soymida     febrifuga)     and 

Against  serious  obstacles  he  crushed  the  jaius-  Ccdreia  toona,  an  East  Indian  tree  equally  well 

sarics,  but  a  second  rebellion  p£  Mehemet  A)i  known    also,  as   the  toona,   all   bejong  to  tb^ 
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natural  order  NeUacM,  but  are  less  important  of  this  movement,  he  was  elected  in  1880  to 
timber  trees  than  the  true  mahogany  {SvAetenia  the  United  States  Senate,  where,  however,  he 
makagoni)  of  the  same  natural  order.  This  acted  with  the  Republicans,  makinc  the  vote  of 
^oecies  is  a  native  of  tropical  America,  occasional  the  Senate  a  tie  and  disappointing  the  Democrats 
bmall  specimens  being  found  in  extreme  south-  of  their  expected  majority.  By  this  and  other 
em  Florida.  It  was  formerly  abundant  in  the  acts  of  his  senatorial  career  he  lost  favor  with 
West  Indies,  reaching  altitudes  of  1,500  feet  or  bis  constituents  and  was  not  re-elected, 
more  in  Jamaica,  but  on  account  of  the  demand  Hahony,  mah'o-nl,  Fnnds  Sylveater, 
it  is  now  scarce.  Cuba  and  San  Domingo  for-  tpather  Prout,"  Irish  author:  b.  Cork  1804;  d. 
merly  supphed  the  choicest ;  Honduras  the  low  Paris  1866.  Educated  at  a  Jesuit  seminary  at 
grades ;  now,  practically  all  comes  from  Central  Amiens,  he  studied  theology  at  Paris,  was  ad- 
Amenca.  The  wood  is  p:enerally  some  shade  of  mined  into  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  and  taught 
brown,  fine  grained,  easily  polished  and  durable  f^,  go^g  (imc  \„  g  j^juit  college  in  Ireland, 
except  under  lateral  strain.  It  is  highly  valued  but  for  some  irregularities  was  deprived  of  the 
for  furniture,  musical  instruments,  interior  position  of  a  member  of  the  orAtr.  He  received 
house-finishing,  etc.,  and  is  one  of  the  most  clerical  ordination  and  officiated  for  3  short 
popular  woods  of  the  world.  Formerly  it  was  time  at  Cork  and  in  London,  but  soon  adopted 
used  for  ship-buildmg  but  now  very  little.  The  the  profession  of  literature.  In  1834-*  he  con- 
tree,  which  sometimes  attains  heights  exceeding  tribuled  the  «Pront  Papers'  to  'Fraser's  Maga- 
100  feet,  and  diameters  of  six  feet,  has  abruptly  ijne,' published  as  the  '  Reliques  of  Father  Prout' 
pinnate  leaves  with  usually^  four  pairs  of  leaflets,  i^  1636.  !„  1846  he  became  Roman  correspond- 
and  small  white  or  yellowish  flowers  in  axiUary  ^^  to  the  D<^y  News,  his  letters  being  after- 
or  nearly  terminal  panicles.  As  an  ornamental  ^^j  republished  as  <Facts  and  Figures  from 
tree  It  IS  planted  m  southern  Flonda  and  south-  Ha|y>  (1847).  In  his  later  years  he  was  Paris 
em  California  in  rich  soil.  A  few  other  related  correspondent  for  the  Globe.  The  <Reliques 
species  of  this  genus  arc  occasionally  found  in  of  pather  Prout>  in  a  revised  and  enlar^  form 
commerce.  were  published  in  i860,  and  'Final  Rehques*  in 
Hoboin'et.  See  Mohammed.  1876.  !n  t88i  Charles  Kent  published  a  col- 
Hahon,  ma-hon',  or  Port  Ifabon  (ancient  lective  edition  with  a  memoir.  He  will  be 
PortMS  Maaonii),  Spain,  city  and  port;  on  the  ^8*«  remeirijered  by  his  poem  <The  BelU  d* 
island  of  Minorca,  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  at  Shandon.* 

the  head  of  a  bay  which  forms  one  of  the  best  Mahrattaa,  ma-rSt'^z,  a  native  Hindu  race, 

harbors  on   the  Mediterranean.     Fishing,  fish-  supposed  to  bft  descendants  of  the  Persians,  and 

curing,   agriculture,   and   stock   raising   are   the  occupying  a  large  tract  of  centra!  and  western 

chief  occupations.    In  the  hay  are  several  rocky  India.     They  came  into  prominence  about  the 

islets,  on  one  of  which  stands  an  aisenal,  on  a  middle   of  the    17th    century,    when    the    chief 

second  a  lazaretto,  and  on  a  thiwl  a  naval  hos-  Sevaji  extended  his  conquests  in  various  direc- 

pital.      The    harbor   is   strongly   forfified.     Tht;  tions,   had   himself  crowned   king  in    1674,   and 

rxports  are  brandy,  wine,  dried  fruits,  agricul-  established    the    Mahratta   wntfire.      After    his 

tural  produce,  etc. ;  and  the  imports,  grain,  wear-  death  long  minorities  and  the  incompetency  of 

ing  apparel,  tobacco,  sugar,  coffee,  caeat^  leather,  the  sovereigns  caused  the  powers  of  the  state  to 

hats,  and  other  manufactured  goods.    Its  trade  fall  into  the  hands  0I  the  Peishwa  or  prime 

amounts   to  about  $1,000,000  annually.     Mahon  minister,   who   became   the   acknowledged   head 

was  occupied  by  the  Ei^'ish  in  1708.     It  was  of  a  Mahratta  confederacy.     TWs  coilfederacj 

taken  from  them,  after  a  memorable  siegt   by  held  together  till  t79S.  but  subsequent  wars. and 

the  French  under  Marshal  Richelieu  on  28  June  disturbances  reduced  the  Peishwa  to  the  position 

1756.    Admiral  Byng  was  shot  for  failing  to  ri>.  of  a  British  dependent,  and  Sdndia,  Holkar,  and 

lieve  it.    It  was  restored  to  the_  English  in  1763;  the  rajah  of:Berar  were  able  to  take  the  posi- 

and  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1782.     It  was  tion  of  indepoidentsovereigns.    The  confederacy 

retaken    in    1798.   and   finally   given    up   to   the  came  to  a  final  end  in  1818,  and  Scindia.  Holkar, 

French  by  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  m  1802.    Pop.  the  Guieowar  of  Baroda,  and  the  rajah  of  Kola- 

about  20,000.  pore   became   dependent    princes    under    British 

Mahone,  ma-hon'.  WOliam,  American  sol-  protection.      Though     devout     worshippers    of 

dier  and  politician :  b   in  Southampton  County,  Brahma,  no  distinction  of  cast?  exists  among 

Va.,  I  Dec,  i8a6;  d.  Washington,  D.  C,  8  Oct.  them. 

iSqs.    He  was  ^aduated  at  the  Virginia  Mili*  Uai,  Anfelo,  an'ja-Io  nii'€  pr^nift  Cjduii- 

tary    Institute    in    1S47,    and    became    a    civil  mal,  Italian  classical  scholar:  b.  SchUpario.  near 

engineer  and  railroad  constructor.    At  the  open-  Bergamo,  Italy,  7  March  1782 ;  d,  Albano,  8  5^pl. 

ing  of  the  Civil  War  he  entered  the  Confederate  1854.      His    abilKfes    attracted    the    notice    of 

army ;   took  part  in  the   Peninsulac  and  Rappa-  Father  Mozzi,  a   JesUit,  who  instructed   him  fn 

hannock  campaigns,  and'  by   bravery  at   Peters-  Latin,   Greek  and   mathematics.     On   the  estab- 

butg   acquired    the    sobrJvKl    "The    Hero,  of  lishment  of  a  Jesuit  coHege  at  Colomo,  in  th* 

the    Crater."      (See    PKtBisBUitG.    QpesATiows  duchy  of  Parma,  he  accompanied  Father  Moizi 

AxouND.)     In  .1864  he  was  itiade  brigadier-gen-  thither  in  1799,  and  a  few  years  afterward  wa& 

eral    and    majoT~|!eneraL     The    war   over,    be  made  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  Tetuit 

accepted  the  prcadtecy  of  the  Norfolk  &  Ten-i  college  at  Naples.    He  was  transferred  to  Milaii 

Beaeee    Railroad,    and    also    became    active    ia  (i8o8),  where  he  became  an  associate  of  the 

poliiic&-  He  was  the  principal  arganiier  (about  Ambrosial^  CoDe^,  and  one  of  the  Curators  -of 

lS78)''aiid   leador    of.  ^le    Resdjusters    (q.v.J,  the  Ambrosi an  Library.    One  special  department 

^efly   a    faction  of   the   DeiUocratic   pacty    in  to  vrfiich  he  devoted  himself  was  the  examina- 

Viremie  wbo  faroced  t)i«'f^i:ible.i«a[l|]ustment  tion  of  the  palimpsests  (q.v.)  and  through  hb 

of  uie  State  debt  bn  terms  imoliTing  caaditional  inditstxy  in  deci^mng  these,  -two  TolDtnM  of 

or  fHTtial  rqradiation.    Munty  by  the  upportera  fragments  of  Cibevo's:  orations,'  of  LyiiimdRW 
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»nd  of  IsKus,  a  fragment  of  the  'Vidularia'  (a  Maidenhair  Fern.    See    Fmns    and    Febm 

lost    comedy   of    Plautus),   and   a   collection   of  Allies. 

the    letters    and    other    writings    of    Cornelius  Maid'stone      (Saxon  Meoweceetun)    Eng- 

Fronto,  the  preceptor  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  were  ig„^^  niunicipal  and  parliamentary  borough  and 

recovered  and  given  to  the  world.     In  1819  he  the  county  town  of  Kent;  32  miles  south-south- 

was  appointed  chief  keeper  of  the  Vatican  Li-  ^^st  from  London ;  on  the  banks  of  the  Medway. 

brary  at  Rome,  and  discovered  beneath  a  manu-  ■J;^^^    t^^n    consists    chiefly    of    four    principal 

script  of  St.  Augustine  s  "Enarrationes  in  Psal-  streets,   which  cross   each  other  at  the  market- 

mos>  obliterated  fragments  of  Cicero  s  treatise  pia^e,  willi  smaller  ones  branching  off  at  right 

'De   Republica,>    amounting   to   about   a   fourth  angles,     n  has  a  fine  old  church  and  one  of  the< 

of  the  original,  which  he  published  in  i8m  with  ^rgest  parish  buildings  in  the  kingdom,  sup- 

a  critical   conimentary      A  colossal,  work  was  posed  to  be  of  the  14th  century.    It  has  excel- 

tlien    undertaken   by   Mat.    the   editing  of _  the  fent  educational   institutions;   schools,  libraries, 

,.,r.^„^  unpublished  manuscripts  in  the  Vatican,  science    and     art     institiilions,    museums,     play 


sacred  and  profane.  It  comprises  ten  quarto  grounds,  and  parks.  The  diief  industries  a.c 
volumes  under  the  _title  of  'Scnptorum  Vete-  paper-making  (for  which  there  are  several  large 
rum  Nova  Collectio  e  Vaticanis  Codicibus  mills)  and  brewing.  An  extensive  trade  is  car- 
edita'  C182&-38),  and  consists  of  numerous  Hed  on  in  fruit  and  hops.  The  Medway  is 
fragments,  previously  beheved  to  be  lost,  of  the  navigable  for  15  miles  above  the  town.  Pop. 
ancient  historians,  such  as  Polybius,  Diodorus  ^bout  34,000.  Consult :  Cave-Browne,  'Maid- 
Sicuhis,  Dionysiiis  of  Halicamassus,  Dion  as-  3,0^^. .  RusspI,  -History  of  Maidstone.' 
8IUS,  Appian,  and  others,besides thevanous writ-  tr  -j  n  1  t.  ■  ■  <  -n  ■ 
ings  of  the  fathers.  In  1838  he  was  created  a  M""*"  .^"P^'  ,^"  aboriginal  Pvijuraii 
cardinal.  A  new  collection,  <Spicilegium  Roma-  8'°."?  °^  Indians  of  northern  California,  of 
num.'  was  published  in  ten  volumes  between  "M'  t^e  chief  tribe,  the  Concow,  inhabited  the 
1839  and  1844,  and  a  patristic  series,  called  "8'on  of  the  bpper  Sacramento  R^-er.  Their 
'Nova  Patrum  Bibliothcca,'  issued  between  descendants  are  to  be  .found  m  the  Round  Val- 
1845  and  I8S3,  closed  his  list  of  publications.  l^J  Reservation.  Their  communities  comprised 
^\r  ■  ^I  ■  ,-  1  _li.  1  ,1.  rough  dwelling-places  or  hogans  built  of 
Mmb,  maya,  m  Greek  mythology,  the  boards,  large  circular  halls  or  town-houses  for 
edest  daughter  of  Atlas  and  Pleione.  She  was  assemblies  and  ceremonials,  and  wicker  store- 
placed    with    her    SIX    sisters    among   the    stars,  houses  for  the  winter  supply  of  aconis  which  with 
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where  they  have  tlie  common  name  of  Pletadei.  if,^„^  farmed  their  staple  food  supplies.    Their 

The  Romans  also  worshipped  a  Maia,  who  was  ^'^jothing   was   of   the   scantiest   description;   the 

also  called  Majesta,  and  was  afterward  identi-  ^^i^f  ^j  ^^^^^„  nmnerous   dances  was   the  acorn 

fied   with   the   daughter. of  Atlas.     The   Tuscu-  ^„^^     ^nd   they   had   a   secret  male   society  in 

lans    called    their    principal    deity   Mfljw.      The  „hich  the  initiatory  age  was  twelve 

month  of  May  is  said  to  have  received  its  name  „  .             ..i'       -■  t-        ,       .      „        t 

from  them  Maignan,  Albert,  al-bar  mi-nyan,  French 

u.ij      t    A.^.^..    ■_—.,_.  y     A   u      I  ™-j  painter:  b.  Beaumont,  Sarthe,  is  Dec  1844;  d. 

Hud  of   Athena    immortalized   by   Lord  ^    ;         g          ^    Jj    stud  ed  at  ParisTnder 

Byron,  was  Theresa  SJacri.  who  25  years  after  „..,  ^.  d^.-ii^d  „  .trons  and  oriirinal  man- 


1  had  lost  her  beauty. 


N6cl_  and  developed  a  strong  and  original  n 


medal.      Amongst    the    „ ^    ,.    ..., 

Maid    Marian,    a    name    given    Matilda,  pictures  are  'Dante's  Meeting  with  the  Countess 

daughter  of   Fitz-Walter,  baron  of  Bayard  and  Matilda'   (1881)  now  in  the  Luxembourg;  and 

Dunmow.     She  eloped  with  Robert  Fiti-Ooth,  'Assault  on  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  at  Anagni'  in 

an   outlaw,   and  lived  with  him  in    Sherwood  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

F?b?  Tuck'to  "fft'.'^oth  ' who'  :^s  mo™  Im  ""«^'='  ""^'S"'  «^  ^^«"'  »  '"^e  Eurr. 

™[         11  .ID  K-     Hi  pean  drum-fish   (Sciana  aguita).  common  in  the 

monly  called  Rohm  Hood.  Mediterranean,  where  it  f^ms  one  of  the  most 

Maidof  the  Mist.  (1)  the  name  of  a  small  important    local    food-fishes.      It    may    attain    a 

steamboat  formerly  used  on  the  Niagara  River  length  of  six  feet,  and  its  flesh  has  always  been 

below  the  Falls   to  carry  passengers  close  to  the  a  favorite  with  epicures.     Yarrell  says  that  an- 

cataract.    (2)    A  name  given   to  the  heroine   of  ciently    on    account    of    its    large    sue    it    was 

Sir  Walter  Scolfs  'Anne  of  Geierstein,'  always  sold  in  pieces,  and  that  the  fishermen  of 

Maid  of  Orlcana,  a   name  given  Jeanne  Rome  were  accustomed  to  present  the  head,  con- 

d'Arc  (1412-31)  (q.v  ).  sidered  the  finest  part,  as  a  sort  of  tribute  to  the 

Haldol,   o.rThe  Widow,  ^an    instrument  Is^^^'^f^le'^f^o™  the^ci?^"*  '"^  '*""  """ 


of  capital  punishment  used  in  Scotland  during 

the  i6(h  century,  the  prototype  of  the  French  MaU-ahell.     See  Chiton. 

guillotine    (q.v.):    It  consisted  of  an   upright  Maildun,  mai'doon,  hero  of  Irish  romance, 

frame  and  a  broad  piece  of  iron  a  foot  or  more  He  was  the  son  of  Allil  Ocar  Aga.  of  the  tribe 

Wide,  sharp  on  the  lower  part,  and  loaded  above  „£  Owenaught  of  Ninus,  in  County  Clare,  and 

with  lead.     At  the  tune  of  execution  this  was  before  his  birth  his  father  was  killed  by  pirates, 

pulled  up  to  the  top  of  the  frame,  in  which  was  He   grew   up   handsome   and   accomplished,   but 

a  groove  on  each  side  for  it  to  slide  m.     The  had  scarce  reached  manhood  before  he  set  saU 

prisoner  s  neck  being  fastened  to  a  bar  under-  „ith  ^  cr^w  of  60  men  to  find  his  father's  mur- 

neath,  on  a  sign  given  the  cutting  iron  was  let  jgrer.      For  three   years  and   seven   months   he 

loose,  and  the  head  instantly  severed   from  the  yoyaged  on  the  Western  Ocean  seeing  marveU 

•»«!)'■  such  as  no  eyes  had  seet]  before.    At  length  he 

Maiden  Queen,  in  England,  a  papular  title  fonnd  the  murderer  of  his  father,  bttt  pardoned 

bestowed  upon  Queen  Eliiahetb.  him  his  wrong  in  gratitude  to  the  great  merer 
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UAIHON  —  MAIHONIDES 

of  God  who  had  delivered  him  from  so  many  pittance,  first  as  a  jeweler,  and  then  in  the  prac- 

perils.     See   Tennyson,    'The  Voyage   of   Mael-  tiee  of  medicine ;  the  while  he  continued  in  ihe 

dune.'  study  of  philosophy  and  tlie  elaboration  of  the 

M«,»on.  ml-mon,  Solomon.  G.™.n  phi-  SST      .."'."^^''''J, ''''  'l!,'"\"'?""i  ,t" 

his  way  to  Berlin,  and  studied  modern  philoso-  '  "^"4^  ^°^  ""V^'-  ,  ,.  ,  ,. 
phy.  languages,  and  some  science.  Besides  cul-  ■J"*"'^/  ""  f?""  pf«enlalion  of  the  pnn- 
iivating  his  own  mind,  and  teaching  a  little,  ^P'*"!  J  1 '^  ,w '^  ,  pbb'r'"=a>  Judaism  can 
he  wrote  some  philosophical  treatises  and  liter-  ^  ="<^  than  that  contained  m  the  three  chief 
ary  hack-work.  Yet  he  had  Mendelssohn,  tlie  ""f,''^  of  Ma.monides.  His  clear-cut  mm d 
philosopher,  among  his  friends,  was  admired  by  gathered  the  various  threads  wh.ch  Jewish  the- 
Kant,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  Goethe.  ^?M  ^nd  life  had  spun  since  the  dosmg  of  the 
This  he  owed  to  his  'Attempt  at  a  Philosophy  Biblical  canon,  and  wove  them  inw  such  a 
of  Transcendentalism'  (1790).  in  which  he  set  J^^bnc  that  a  new  period  may  filly  be  said  to 
out  to  supplement  Kanfs  system  with  truths  ^'"'^  been  ushered  in  The  Mishnah  had  be- 
gleaned  for  the  most  part  from  Spinoia.  Uib-  ^°'^  f""  '"*" *^°''.<'*  ^^f  Diaspora;  in  it  was 
nrti.  Hrnnc,  Locke,  and  others.  \9  ^^  *<?'!"d  the  sj^tem  of  ordinances  and  prae^ 
'  '  tices  which  had  been  developed  up  to  the  2d 
Maimonidcs,  mi-mSnl-dez,  properly  Moses  century  a.d.  In  the  scholastic  discussions  in 
Ben  Maiiion  Ben  Joseph  (Arabic,  Abu  Am-  which  the  Jewish  schoolmen  had  indulged  their 
ram  Musa  ibn  Maimun  Obeid  Allah  al-Korlobi),  wit  and  their  ingenuity,  much  of  its  plain  mean- 
Jewish  scholar :  b.  Cordova,  Spain,  jO  March  ing  had  become  obscured.  At  23  Maimonides 
113s;  d.  13  Dec.  1204.  At  an  early  period  he  commenced  to  work  upon  a  commentary  to  this 
developed  a  taste  for  the  exact  sciences  and  for  Mishnah,  which  look  him  seven  years  to  corn- 
philosophy.  He  read  with  zeal  not  only  the  plete.  It  was  written  in  Arabic,  and  very  fitly 
works  of  the  Mohammedan  scholastics,  but  also  called  'The  Illumination'  ;  for  here  the  philo- 
those  of  the  Greek  philosophers  in  such  dress  sophic  training  of  its  author  was  brought  to 
as  they  had  been  made  accessible  by  their  Arab-  bear  upon  the  dry  legal  mass,  and  to  give  it 
ian  translators.  In  this  way  his  mind,  which  life  as  well  as  light  The  induction  of  philosophy 
by  nature  ran  in  logical  and  systematic  grooves,  into  law  is  seen  to  even  more  peculiar  advantMe 
was  strengthened  in  its  bent;  and  he  acquired  in  his  'Mishnah  Torah*  (Repeated  Law), 
that  distaste  for  mysticism  and  vagueness  so  The  scholastic  discussions  upon  the  Mishnah 
characteristic  of  his  literary  labors.  He  went  had  in  the  6th  century  been  put  into  writing,  and 
so  far  as  to  abhor  poetry,  the  best  of  which  he  had  become  that  vast  medley  of  thought,  that 
declared  to  be  false,  since  it  was  founded  npoa  kaleidoscope  of  schoolroom  life,  known  by  the 
pure  invention  ~  and  this  too  in  a  land  which  name  of  Talmud.  Based  upon  the  slender  frame- 
had  produced  such  noble  expressions  of  the  work  of  the  Mishnah,  the  vast  edifice  had  been 
Hebrew  and  Arab  muse.  It  is  strange  that  this  built  up  with  so  little  plan  and  symmetry  that 
roan,  whose  character  was  that  of  a  sage,  and  its  various  ramifications  could  only  he  followed 
who  was  revered  for  his  person  as  well  as  for  with  the  greatest  difficulty  and  with  infinite  ex- 
his  books,  should  have  lea  such  an  unquief  life,  ertion.  In  turn,  the  Talmud  had  supplanted  the 
and  have  written  bis  works  so  full  of  erudition  Mishnah  as  the  rule  of  life  and  the  directive 
with  the  staff  of  the  wanderer  in  his  land.  For  of  religious  observance.  Even  before  the  time  of 
bis  peaceful  studies  were  rudely  disturbed  in  Maimonides,  scholars  had  tried  their  hand  at 
his  13th  year  by  the  invasion  of  the  Almohades,  putting  order  into  this  great  chaos ;  but  none  of 
or  Mohammedan  Unitarians,  from  Africa.  They  their  efforts  had  proved  satisfactory.  For  ten 
not  only  captured  Ojrdova,  but  set  up  a  form  of  years  Maimonides  worked  and  produced  this 
religious  persecution  which  happily  is  not  al-  digest,  in  which  he  arranged  in  scientific  order 
ways  characteristic  of  Islamic  piety.  Maimon-  all  the  material  which  a  Jewish  jurist  and  thco- 
ides'  father  wandered  to  Almeria  on  the  coast;  logian  might  be  called  upon  to  use.  Though 
and  then  (1159)  straight  into  the  lion's  jaws  at  this  digest  was  received  with  delight  by  the  Jews 
Fez  in  Africa, —  a  line  of  conduct  hardly  Intel-  of  Spain,  many  were  found  who  looked  upon 
liable  in  one  who  had  fled  for  the  better  exer-  Maimonides'  work  as  an  attempt  to  crystal- 
else  of  the  dictates  of  conscience.  So  pressing  lize  into  unchangeable  law  the  fluctuating 
did  the  importunities  of  the  Almohad  fanatics  streams  of  tradition.  The  same  objection  was 
become,  that  together  with  his  family  Maimon-  made  to  his  attempt  to  formulate  into  a  creed 
ides  was  compelled  to  don  the  turban,  and  to  the  purely  theological  ideas  of  the  Judaism  of 
live  for  several  years  the  life  of  an  Arabic  Mar-  his  day.  His  'Thirteen  Articles'  brought  on 
rano.  This  blot  upon  his  fair  fame  —  if  blot  it  a  war  of  strong  opiwsition;  and  though  In  the 
be  —  he  tried  to  excuse  in  two  treatises,  which  end,  the  fame  of  their  author  conquered  a  place 
may  be  looked  upon  as  his  'Apologia  pro  vita  for  them  even  in  the  Synagogue  Ritual,  they 
sua':  one  on  the  subject  of  conversion  in  gen-  were  never  accepted  by  the  entire  Jewry.  They 
era!  (1160),  and  another  addressed  to  his  co-  remained  the  presentation  of  an  individual 
religionists   in  southern   Arabia  oti  the   coming  scholar. 

of  Uie  Messiah.    But  the  j>osition  was  untenable         But  his  chief  uhilosophical  work,  his  'Guide 

and  in  1165  we  find  Maimonides  again  on  the  of  the  Perplexed^    (Dalalat  a!  Hairin),  carried 

road,  reaching   Accho,   Jerusalem,   Hebron,   and  him  still  further ;  and  for  centuries  fairly  divid- 

finally  Egypt.     Under  the  milder  rule  of  the  ed  the  Jewish  camp  into  two  parties.    The  battle 

Ayyubite   caliphs,   no   suppression   of   his   belief  between    the    Maimonists    and    anti-Maimonlsts 

was   necessary.     Maimonides   settled    with    his  waged  fiercely  in  Spain  and  Provence, 
brother  in  old  (^iro  or  Fostat;  gainii^  his  daily         In  the  'Guide  of  the  Perplexed*  Maimonidet 
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has  also  produced  a  work  which  was  <'epoch-  in  a  waking  condition.     The  symbolical  actioas 

making)*  in  Jewish  philosophy.     It  is  the  best  of  the  prophets  arc  nothing  more  than  states 

attempt  ever  made  by  a  Jew  to  combine  philoEo-  of   the   soul."     High   above   all   the   prophets 

Shy  with  theology.  Aristotle  was  known  to  Maimonides  places  Moses,  to  whom  he  attrib- 
laimonides  through  Al-Far5bi  and  Ibn  SSni  utes  a  special  power,  by  means  of  which  the 
(Avicenna);  and  he  isconvinced  that  the  Stagy-  active  intellect  worked  upon  him  without  the 
rite  is  to  be  followed  in  certain  things,  as  he  is  mediation  of  the  ima^nation.  The  psycho- 
that  the  Bible  must  be  followed  in  others.  In  logical  parts  of  the  ^uide*  present  in  a  Jewish 
fact,  there  can  be  no  divergence  between  the  garb  the  Peripatetic  philosophy  as  expounded 
two;  for  both  have  the  same  end  in  view, — to  by  Alexander  of  Aphrodisia.  Reason  exists 
prove  the  existence  of  God.  The  aim  of  meta-  in  the  powers  of  the  soul,  but  only  potentially 
physicsistoperfectmanintellectually; thesarae  as  latent  reason  (noils  kfUikos).  It  has  the 
aim  is  at  the  core  of  Talmudic  Judaism.  Rea-  power  to  assimilate  immaterial  forms  which 
son  and  revelation  must  speak  the  same  Ian-  come  from  the  active  reason.  It  thus  becomes 
guage- and  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  subtle  exegesis  acquired  or  developed  reason  (no&s  eplktitos); 
— which  provoked  much  opposition,  as  it  seemed  and  by  still  further  assimilation  it  becomes 
to  do  violence  to  the  plain  wording  —  he  is  able  gradually  an  entity  separable  from  the  body,  so 
to  find  his  philosophical  ideas  in  the  text  of  that  at  death  it  can  hve  on  unattached  to  the 
the  Bible.  But  he  is  careful  to  limit  his  acqui-  body.  In  ethics  Maimonides  is  a  strung  par- 
escence  in  Aristotle's  teaching  to  things  which  tisan  of  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  will, 
occur  below  the  sphere  of  the  moon.  He  was  No  one  moves  him,  no  one  drives  htm  to  cer- 
afraid  of  coming  into  contact  with  the  founda-  tain  actions.  He  can  choose,  according  to  his 
tions  of  religious  belief,  and  of  having  to  deny  own  inner  vision,  the  way.  on  which  he  wishes 
the  existence  of  wonders.  The  Bibfe  teaches  to  walk.  Nor  does  this  doctrine  involve  any 
that  matter  was  created,  and  the  ai^uments  ad-  limitation  of  the  Divine  power,  as  this  freedom 
vanced  in  favor  of  both  the  Platonic  and  Aris-  is  fully  predetermined  bv  the  Deity.  But  Mai- 
totelian  views  he  looks  upon  as  insufficient.  The  monides  must  have  felt  tne  difficulty  of  squaring 
Jewish  belief  that  God  brought  into  existence  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  with  that 
not  only  the  form  but  also  the  matter  of  the  of  the  omniscience  of  God ;  for  he  intrenches 
world,  Maimonides  looks  upon  much  as  an  ar-  himselfbehindthestatementthattheknowJedEC 
tide  of  faith.  The  same  is  true  of  the  belief  in  of  God  is  so  far  removed  from  human  know- 
resurrection.  He  adduces  so  little  proof  for  ledge  as  to  make  all  comparison  impossible, 
thisdogma  that  the  people  of  his  day  were  ready  Again,  in  true  Aristotelian  style,  Maimonides 
to  charge  him  with  heresy.  holds  that  those  actions  are  to  be  considered 
Maimonides  is  able  to  present  aj  ontologieal  virtuous  which  follow  the  golden  mean  between 
arguments  for  his  belief  in  the  existence,  unity,  the  extremes  of  too  much  and  too  little.  The 
and  ineorporeality  of  God.  What  strikes  one  really  wise  man  will  always  choose  this  road; 
most  is  the  almost  colorless  conception  of  the  and  such  wisdom  can  be  learned;  by  continued 
Deity  at  which  he  arrives.  In  his  endeavor  to  practice  it  can  become  part  of  man's  nature.  He 
remove  the  slightest  shadow  of  corporeality  in  is  most  truly  virtuous  who  has  reached  this  emi- 
this  conception,  he  is  finally  led  to  deny  that  nence,  and  who  has  eliminated  from  his  own 
any  posifcive  attributes  can  be  posited  of  God.  being  even  the  desire  to  do  wrong. 
Such  attributes  would  only  be  "accidentia";  The  daring  with  which  Maimonides  treated 
and  any  such  ''accidentia"  would  limit  the  idea  many  portions  of  Jewish  theology  did  not  fail 
of  oneness.  Even  attributes  which  would  merely  to  show  its  effect  immediately  after  the  publica- 
show  the  relation  of  the  Divine  Being  to  tion  of  the  'Guide,'  His  rationalistic  notions 
other  beings  are  excluded;  because  he  is  so  about  revelation,  his  allegoriting  interpretation 
far  removed  from  things  non-Divine,  as  to  make  oi  Scripture,  his  apparent  want  of  complete 
all  comparison  impossible.  Even  existence,  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  resurrection,  produced 
when  spoken  of  in  regard  to  him,  is  not  an  among  the  Jews  a  violent  reaction  against  all 
attribute.  In  his  school  language,  the  «essentia»  philosophical  inquiry,  which  lasted  down  to  the 
of  God  involves  his  "cxistentia.»  We  have  times  of  the  French  Revoltition.  '  Even  non- 
therefore  to  rely  entirely  upon  negative  attri-  Jews  looked  askance  at  his  system.  In  Mont- 
butes  in  trj-ing  to  get  a  clear  concept  of  the  petlier  and  in  Paris,  his  own  J  ewish  opponents. 
Deity.  not  content  with  having  gotten  an  edict  against 
If  the  Deity  is  so  tar  removed,  how  then  is  the  use  of  the  master's  writings,  obtained  the 
he  to  act  upon  the  world'  Maimonides  sup-  *'*^  °'  ™^  Church  (for  the  (Guide*  had  been 
poses  that  this  medium  is  to  be  found  in  the  translated  into  Latin  in  the  13th  century),  and 
world  of  the  sohcrcs.  Of  these  spheres  there  had  it  publicly  consigned  to  the  flames  But  all 
are  nine:  "the  all-encompassing  sphere,  that  of  this  was  only^  further  .evidence  of  the  power 
the  fixed  stars,  and  those  of  the  seven  planets."  **i«^h  Maimonides  Wielded.  The  Karaites  cop- 
Each  sphere  is  presided  over  by  an  intelligence  ^^  't!  the  Kabbalah  even  tried  to  claim  it  as  its 
which  IS  its  motive  power.  These  intelligences  ?"*■"■  M^SX  "^lo  ^"^  ""t  of  the  House  of 
are  called  angels  in  the  Bible.  The  highest  in-  Israel,  as  Thomas  Aouinas  and  Albertus  Mag- 
telligence  isimmaterial.  It  is  the  nails  poietik6s,  ""3,  acknowledged  the  debt  they  owed  the  Span- 
the  ever-active  intellect.  It  is  the  power  which  'sh  rabbi;  and  Spmdaa;  though  in  many  pfaces 
gives  form  to  all  things,  and  makes  that  which  »"  opponent,  showsclearly  how  cSrefuHy  he  had 
was  potential  really  existent.  "Prophecy  is  an  studied  the 'Guide  of- the  Perplexed.'  Consult 
emanation  sent  forth  by  the  Divine  Being  V^'lin  and  Abrahams,  'Maimonides,'  and  the 
through  the  medium  of  the  active  intellect,  in  authorities  there  mewtloned, 
the  first  instance  to  man's  rational  faculty  and  Gustav  Gottheil. 
then  to  his.  imaginative  faculty.  The  lower  ,  Main,  man,  Hubert  Piatt,  American  com- 
grade  of  prophecy  comes  by  means  of  dreams,  poser  and  editor;  b,  Ridgeheld,  Conn.,  17  Aug. 
the  higher  thtonghvisionsaccordedthc'prophet  iSjg.     He  was  educated  in  the  public  schoou 
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Mid  for  45  years  has  been  editor  of  song  col-  geographical  centre.  This  position,  almost  pre- 
lections and  other  publications  for  church  use,  ciseTy  equidistant  between  the  equator  and  the 
besides  composing  many  hymns.  He  has  also  pole  influences  the  water-power  of  the  State 
published  'A  Dictionary  of  American  Musicians  in  an  important  degree,  and  chiefly  through  its 
and  Pods.'  meteorological  conditions.  It  is  bounded  on  th^ 
Main,  man  (Ger.  rain),  or  Mayn,  a  river  "Ot'^  ^y  Quebec  and  New  Brunswick,  provincej 
of  Germany,  which  has  its  source  in  the  north-  of  Canada,  on  the  east  by  New  Brunswick  and 
eastern  part  of  Bavaria  about  13  miles  north-  tbe  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  south  by  the  Atlantic, 
west  of  Baireuth.  It  flows  northwest  lo  the  and  on  the  west  by  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
border  of  Bavaria,  and  then  makts  a  succession  and  the  Province  of  Quebec.  Its  greatest  ex- 
of  remarkable  zigzags,  continuiiik,  however,  in  '*"*  '^  from  north  to  south ;  its  greatest  length 
a  westerly  direction,  till  it  reaches  the  border  about  303  miles  and  its  greatest  width  about  212 
of  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse,  which  it  enters,  m'les ;  area  31,500  square  miles,  of  which  3,000 
It  (hen  flows  circuitovisly  west,  partly  forming  square  miles  are  water  surface.  Maine  is  within 
the  boundary  between  Hesse  and  the  Prussian  3BS  square  mi^es  of  bemg  as  large  as  all  the  rest 
province  of  Hesse-Nassau,  and  joins  the  Rhine  °}  '"^  New  England  group,  and  is  the  3Sth  in 
a  little  above  the  town  of  Mainz,  after  a  course  size  among  the  States  of  the  Umon. 
of  over  300  miles.  The  principal  cities  which  it  Topography.— The  northeastern  and  south- 
passes  are  Wiirzburg,  Aschaffenburg,  and  western  boundaries  are  straight  Imes  except  a 
FrankforL  It  is  navigable  for  about  200  miles,  portion  of  the  extreme  southwestern  boundary, 
and  by  improvements  the  largest  Rhine  steamers  The  northern,  northwestern,  and  southeastern 
can  ascend  to  Frankfort.  By  means  of  King  boundaries  are  irregular.  The  coast  line  is 
Ludwig's  Canal  it  affords  through  navigation  to  mnged  by  islands  and  indented  by  numerous 
the  Danube.  bays,  and  in  length,  measured  from  Eastport  lo 

E„gli.h    inrUl:    b.   Cveto  -Gro,..   Oxford^  f™'  =S,  ""'"'if"?!  J""  '■?'•''£ 

ihire.  England,  15  Aug.  iSaa  1  d.  Cinnej,  Fr»,cc,  !'"?■  "'.,„"',"'',  %"'■  .J™  „"?",'  f"?  .3 

3  Ftb.  ilk     &  wS  educated  .t  CmbridgS  ?''"3  'Th.  iSiJ,  n,«  J5  ,V?  ™,  „f  vi  v 
ihere  he  wa.  profe.soi  ol  Civil  Law  .847-»  rB±  , J JjA'S  J,,  ,?  I™ 

In  iSsa  hi  b.ira  x,^a  on  Roman  K  «  "^"S^'  '"  «"  •^t-'at,   s  lo«. 

tit  Inns  of  Conrt,  London,  and  tm  ,tai.  later  „  T^"'.^"tS° .^"T    »■»»'»'"  •''l^  a 

«=ni  to  India  where  he  Was  legal  Member  of  ^J""';  '^^  I"*"'  Jf' '  extending  across  the 

the   eoimcil    iS&w).     On    hi.   retnrn,    in    i86g,  State  from  north  of  the  ■onrce  of  the  Megallo- 

he  wa.  appointed  professor  of  i»rispradenee;t  S« ,""'""  the,  west,  northeast  to  Mars  ^,1L 

Oxford,  TS9-78.  ind  held  this  po.t  till  187&  ?°,°"','''  '^'  ?";.,'.      ",  Hl'^i  Ka"""". 

He   was   Ser   of  Trinity   Hall,    Cambridge,  SJ'S   fe«t  m  height ;    Mount  Abraham  in   the 

1877,  and  ptofeuor  of  inlemational  law  at  cS-  J"':,  '"  P"A"».  Connty,,s  3.387  («'  h>sh 

bridge,  1887-88.    Among  his  more  noted  works  l?'''"';'^    Momtai;,   4,000   feet,   and    Mount 

were;      'Roman    Law    and    Legal    Edneation)  ?,'"'■  .3'i»° '".'l  "','!,"'■  .",",'   j°"'''o,5.'^ 

(iSs6)  ;  'Ancient  Law'    (1861),  an  epodt-mak,  S"'"'?  ■'"'  """i'"  °""'  '=''!''  "  ■■*»  ,'"' 

ing     book;     'Village     Communitie.'      (1871)1  h'E*.  "d  is  one  of  nomerous  peaks  more  or  lesj 

'Populat  Govemment'   (1855).    Conault:  D«S,  conical  .n  form,  isolated  or  m  clnsters.compara- 

'Sir'H^rr,  Maine:.  Brief  Memoir  of  hi.  Life'  »£!  "k'S  ■""  Jo''i™ '...."I'f  „'  "' 

(1802I  their  bases.    There  is  no  long  range  of  moun- 

M«TOi«Blxm,Frmi.i.lPi«™G<».tUjr,  ""  H^;,.*'.,!"!  That   portion   of   the    State 

4  iT    ..F      ^.'    C    i              fA    5        v'  north   of   tbS  main   divide    i.   drained   almost 
French   philosoptar:  b.   Bcrgme    (Dordogne)  ^,|,„„     j      ^^  jaint  John  River  and  its  triho- 

f  S^-  l^'r"^  5"",t'*  '"ifv"?^*  ?  "■  laties' and  the  part  iouth  of  the  main  divide 
tered  the  Life  Gnard.  of  Loot,  XVIjn  1784,  wa,  ,,  j„;„j  ^;,„  ,,  ^^  Androscoggin,  Kimie- 
pr««ni  at  Versadle,  on  s-6  pet.  i^,  but  was  ^  Penobscot,  and  Saint  Croix  rivers.  The 
not  epnceined  m  the  Revolution.  He  opposed  j„j„  „,  Sjj„,  j„^„  k|„,  j„  „  „^  „,  ,,,„„, 
JJipoleon  in  the  latter  pact  of  hi.  reign,  and  ,  ^|,„  The  head-water,  of  Ihi, 
hecaine  a  legitimist  at  the  restoration.  Hi.  river  are  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Maine  and 
fe  kJ  J  ?°r'iJ*  '^"  ,"  ni.  ■"'""'^'i  3'  the  eastern  part  of  Qnebec,  and  it  flows  north  by 
■HabHnde'  (1S03) ;  'Sur  a  D&ompos.tion  de  „„  ,„,  „;,,  ji,„J'„  J  Saiol  Francis  on  the 
L'  ^w*5L  '*''i'ii^°'  '  T"??"."  '""/"  nonh  10  the  extreme  northeastern  boundary, 
S'"  ,,''?!'  S"''..^''''!  »;°  I^y^'iue  O  dn  „^„  ;,  „jt„  ,  ,„„  „j  ,,„„  generally  south- 
Moral'  (1811).  .Maine  de  Bfran a  importance  „„  Urongh  New  Brunswick  to  the  Bay  of 
as  a  philosopher  1.  chiefly  doe  to  hi,  givmg  the  f„„j  The  largest  Maine  tributaries  of  the 
direction  lo  philooiphic  "Peeii^trai  afterward  Saint  John  are  fne  Aroostook  and  the  Alfegash. 
derelooed  m  the  school  founded  bj  Victor  The  water,  of  11  large  number  of  the  lake,  of 
Cousin.  Maine  find  their  outlet  through  the  Saint  John. 
Hhine  (name  given  as  early  as  1622  to  dis-  Tlie  rivers  south  of  the  main  divide  flow  gener- 
tinguish  the  maiRfafiif  from  the  islands.  It  was  ally  south  to  the  ocean.  The  aourcc  of  the 
called  in  the  Mason  and  Gorges  Patent,  'the  Kennebec  is  about  a.ooo  feet  above  the  sea,  of 
Mayn  Land  of  New  England,"  and  in  the  great  the  Penobscot  over  3,300  feet,  of  the  Androscog- 
charter,  •Province  of  Maine"),  one  of  the  New  gin  about  3,(W0  feet,  of  the  Saco  in  the  south- 
England  group  of  North  Atlantic  States  and  west  nearly  2,000  feet.  They,  together  with  their 
the  mort  easterly  State  of  the  Union^  It  is  he-  tributaries,  are  swiftly  flowing  ,lreams,  in  many 
tween  lat.  43°  6'  and  47  27'  33"  N.  and  Ion.  places  pa,sing  over  rocky  bed,  which  form  rapids 
tA'  efi'  .iR"  and  .jr°  fi'   it"  W     The  45th  par-  and  falls  and  furnish  extensive  water-powers. 


I  30  miles  of  its    The  available  waier-power  of  the  State  ha,  heeff 
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estimated  at  nearly  3,ocxi,oo  horse-power.    The  ond  among  the  States  in  the  output  of  granite; 

flow  of  the  tide  is  so  great  on  the  coast  that  It  fourth  in  the  output  of  slate  and  sixth  iu  tiie 

has  been  estimated  "That  with  suitable  wheels  output  of  limestone  and  marble. 

it   can   be    operated    sixteen   hours   out   of   the  There   are    in   the    State    nearly   30   mineni 

(went)' 'four."     There   are   about    1,580   lakes   iu  springs  which  are  known  and  used;  10  of  than 

Maine,  a   large  number  of  which  are  near  the  are  in  Androscoggin  County.    The  State  reports 

sources  of  Ihe  rivers.     The  surface  of  the  lakes  about    30    springs    with    an    output    of    about 

and  rivers  constitutes  nearly  one  tenth  of  the  1,850,000  gallons. 

whole    area    of    the    State.    Moosehead    Lake  Climate. —  The  climate  is  cold  a  considerable 

is  the  largest  in  the  State.     (For  description  of  part  of  the  year;  snow  covers  the  ground  from 

rivers,  see  separate  articles.)  three  to  five  mjntlis.    The  summers  are  short; 

Geology, —  The  nature  of  the  geological  for-  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  there  is  not 

mation  of  Maine  shows  that  it  belongs  to  one  more,    usually   less,    than   five   months   for   the 

of  the  oldest  parts  of  the  United  States.    The  maturing  of  crops.    The  extensive  forests  have 

marks  of  the    Glacial  period   may  be  plainly  been    a   protection,   and    with    the   good    rivet 

traced  in  several  parts  of  the  State ;  the  changes  drainage   and   the   sea   breezes   have   tended   to 

in  extent  and  form  of  the  river  beds  and  lakes  make   the   climate    most    healthful.    The    mean 

are  shown  by  the  rock  fortjiation  of  the  vicinity  temoerature  in  January  is  i^"   F. ;  in  May  52°; 

and    the    nature    of    the    deposits    which    were  in  July  68°;  in  October  51°;  in  Decernher  22°. 

brought  from  the  mountains  to  the  valleys.    The  The  average  temperature  in  the  whole  State  is 

northern  portion  of  the  State  belongs  to  the  De-  in  summer  62.5°  F.  and  in  winter  20°  F. 

vonian  period  and  the  region  about   Penobscot  Flora. —  The  frees  and  plants  common  to  the 

Bay  to  the  Silurian.     In  the  southern  part  of  the  northeastern  part  of  the  United  Stales  flourish 

State  are  fossiliferous  clays.     There  are  a  num-  here.     In    the    southern    part    are    fine    grasses, 

ber   of   low   ridges   which   evidently   were   once  hardy    fruits,    and    a    varied    shrubbery.     The 

portions  of  mountain  ranges,  but  which  usually  strawberry,     blackberry,     raspberry,     blueberry, 

formed  angles  with  the  two  great  ranges  that  thom-appie,  and  gooseberry  grow  in  all  parts 

at  one  time  extended  across  the  State.    Gran-  of  the  State.     (See  -Forests  and  AgricvUure.) 

ite,  slate,  and  marble  exist  in  large  quantities.  Fattna. —  Maine  has  a  large  number  and  va- 

Soil. —  The  soil  of  the  State  shows  the  ef-  riety  of  animals,  among  which  are  deer,  moose, 

feels  of  the  Glacial  period  as  much  as  the  rocks;  fox,  beaver,  sable,  marten,  mink,  weasel,  squir- 

the  greater  part  of  the  surface  is  till  and  various  rel,  rabbit,  porcupine,  and  wildcat.    Wild  geese, 

forms  of  glacial  debris.     The  old  lake  bottoms,  ducks  and  teal  arc  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 

now  dry  land,  are  largely  alluvial  and  in  these  lakes ;  fish-hawks  and  gulls  on  the  coast ;  plo- 

places  the  soil  is  very  fertile.     In  such  localities  vers,  orioles,  bobolinks  and  all  the  birds  of  other 

there  are  extensive  agricultural  lands.  parts  of  New  England  are  common.     The  lakes 

Minerals  and  Mining. —  Granite  is  one  of  the  and  rivers  are  filled  with  fish,  and  the  coast 
most  important  wealth  producing  minerals  of  fisheries  are  most  valuable.  (See  Fisheries.) 
the  State.  Along  the  coast  and  inland  for  some  Forests. —  Maine  is  known  as  the  'Pine  Tree 
distance  there  are  large  areas  of  granite  out-  State*  because  of  the  large  extent  of  pine  for- 
crop.  It  is  found  in  such  quantities  near  tide  ests  which  once  existed  within  its  limits.  The 
water  that  quarrying  and  shipping  are  com-  majestic  'mast  pine,*  which  the  State  once 
paralively  easy  and  inexpensive.  The  feldspar  furnished  for  many  ships,  has  almost  become  a 
and  quarti  are  easily  separated.  H^'.lowell,  Dix  thing  of  the  past,  yielding  to  the  demands  of 
Island,  Vinal  Haven,  and  Fre^rt  furnish  commerce.  The  greater  part  of  the  State  is 
the  largest  quantity.  The  Capitol  at  Al-  covered  with  forests;  about  65  pef  cent  of  the 
bany,  N.  Y.,  ajid  the  Metropolitan  Museum  State's  land  area  is  woodland.  The  northern 
of  Art,  New  York  city,  are  built  of  granite  and  central  parts  are  forest;  in  the  southern 
from  Hallowell.  Crystalline  limestone  and  part  along  the  coast  and  along  the  navigable 
marble  are  found  in  several  places;  in  streams  the  land  is  cleared  and  cultivated, 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  State  the  de-  Trees  grow  rapidly.  Denuded  tracts,  unless 
posits  are  quite  extensive.  Slate  of  good  cultivated,  will  soon  send  up  an  undergrowth 
quality  is  found  in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  which  become  trees  of  fair  size  in  the  course  of 
It  is  quarried  for  table  tops,  blackboards,  root-  a  few  years.  Actual  deforestation,  except  from 
ing  and  for  mantels.  The  slate  from  Piscata-  forest  fires,  can  never  take  place  to  any  consid- 
quis  County  is  remarkably  pure,  capable  ofbeing  erabl-  extent  in  Maine,  as  the  agricultural  landi 
split  into  thin  plates  anc"  m  color  a  deep  blue-  are  very  largely  occupied.  Nearly  all  the  lum- 
black.  Silica  and  feldspar  of  an  excellent  qual-  ber  of  Maine  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp 
ity  are  fbund  in  several  places.  Some  of  the  and  paper  has  been  taken  from  the  drainage 
products  made  in  whole  or  in  part  from  silica  of  the  Androscoggin,  Kennebec  and  Penobscot 
and  feldspar  are  glass,  porcelain,  scouring  soap,  rivers,  in  the  following  prc^rtions :  42  per  cent 
sandpaper,  earthenware,  and  woodfiller.  The  from  the  Androscoggin;  33  per  cent  from  the 
silica  IS  found  in  vein-quartz  in  some  of  the  Kennebec ;  and  35  per  cent  from  the  Penobscot. 
crystalline  rocks.  Tourmalin  is  found  in  Ox-  Practically  there  has  been  none  taken  from  the 
ford  County  in  large  and  beautiful  crystals.  Saint  John's  River  or  from  the  southeastern 
Some  of  the  other  minerals  are  iron,  copper,  portion  of  the  Stale  in  Washington  and  Han- 
zinc,  arsenic,  manganese,  tin,  silver,  gold,  anti-  cock  counties,  both  being  large  wild  land  re- 
monv,  pyrites,  and  beryl.  The  annual  value  of  gions.  The  total  average  of  these  three  systems 
the  mineral  output  is  about;  granite,  $1,000,000;  from  which  the  whole  pulp  lumber  consumed 
limestone  and  marble,  $1,000,000;  slate,  $180,-  in  the  State  has  been  taken  is  about  4^41,000 
000;    silica,    $50,000;    other    mineral    products,  acres,   leavin([_  more   than   one   half   the   entire 
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was  estimated  standing  in   1893,  21^9,000,000  cases  packed:  829,274  cases  Vt  size,  353  cases 

feet  of   spruce  alone,   besides   an   almost   equal  >/%  size  in  oil;  20,138  cases  i4  size,  337  cases  Vi 

quantity    of   pine,   cedar,    hemlock,   poplar    and  size,    and    327,663    cases    Y^    size    in    mustard; 

various    species    of    hard    wood.    The    annual  1,156  cases  Ya,  size  spiced  and  247  cases  ^  size 

growth   is   considered  sufficient   to  warrant   the  with   tomatoes. 

cutting  of  637,000,000  feet  of  spruce  timber  each  Agricullute  and  Stock  Raising.— The  soil  of 
year,  without  depleting  the  supply,  and  as  the  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Stale  is  not 
pulp  mills  now  established  consume  only  about  adapted  to  agriculture,  owing  to  the  large 
275,000,000  feet  of  spruce  per  year,  this  leaves  acreage  of  forest  land.  But  a  little  over  33 
for  saw-mill  purposes  about  362,000,000,  if  the  per  cent  is  farm  land  and  of  that  nearly 
annual  increase  alone  is  cut.  The  Forest  Com-  one  third  is  not  improved.  The  most  fertile 
missioner  states  that  it  is  safe  to  reckon  that  lands  are  in  the  river  valleys,  the  largest 
there  will  be  from  11,000,000  to  12,000,000  acres  acreage  being  in  the  northeasteni  part  of  the 
of  land  in  the  State  that  will  be  lumber  produc-  State  in  the  Aroostook  basin.  The  farms  aver- 
ing  for  all  time.  Upwards  of  35,000,000  feet  of  age  in  size  about  105  acres,  and  less  than  5  per 
white  birch  limber  are  taken  annually  from  cent  of  the  farms  are  occupied  by  tenants  (Gov- 
Maine  forests.  The  white  birch  area  is  a  wide  emraent  Census  Bulletin  for  13  Dec  1910). 
belt  extending  entirely  across  the  State.  Though  The  owner  living  on  the  farm  means  more  in- 
used  for  many  purposes  its  greatest  utilization  tensive  methods  of  cultivation,  a  systematic 
is  by  spool  factories  which  produce  about  800,-  enrichment  of  the  soil,  and  a  careful  rotation  of 
000,000  spools,  valued  at  more  than  $i,ooo,ooa  crops.  The  cereal  crops,  especially  wheat,  have 
Besides  being  used  in  the  production  of  spools  decreased  in  extent  owing  to  western  competi- 
a  large  quantity  is  shipped  to  Europe  in  spool  tion,  but  in  Aroostook  County  they  are  increas- 
bars.  A  variety  of  small  articles  are  also  man-  ing.  The  Federal  census  of  1910  shows  that  in 
ufaclured  from  it,  as  baskets,  furniture,  office  this  county  the  cereals  occupied  one  half  the 
equipments,  etc  The  science  of  forestry  is  total  of  the  cereal  acreage  of  the  State.  The 
being  employed  extensively  in  the  preservation  crop  of  oats,  once  large,  has  also  decreased; 
of  timber  by  private  corporations.  yellow    corn,    formerly    cultivated    on    all    the 

Fisheries. —  The  rivers  and  lakes  are  well  farms,  never  occupied  much  area  and  is  now 
stocked  with  fish  1  the  State  is  considered  the  raised  principally  for  fodder.  The  finest  sweet 
sportsman's  paradise.  Some  of  the  varieties  com  in  the  world  is  raised  in  Maine  for  can- 
are  the  speckled  trout,  sturgeon,  pickerel,  sal-  ning,  and  goes  to  ail  parts  of  the  countrjr. 
mon,  bass  and  bream.  Leisters,  clams  and  There  are  about  50  canning  establishments  m 
mussels    are    in    Urge    quantities    on    the    coast  the  State. 

waters,  and  in  the  bays  and  inlets  are  bluefish.  Buckwheat,   which    (iroduces   excellent   flour 

rock-cod,  sculpins,  cunners,  flounders,  and  some  in  a  soil  and  climate  like  Maine,  is  still  culti- 

others.    In  the  off-shore  waters  there  are  cod,  vated.    The  returns  from  the  potato  crop  are 

herring,  mackerel,  haddock,  hake,  porgy,  men-  greater    than    from    all    the    cereals.    Hay    of 

hadeti,  and  pollock,   which   are  caught  in   large  an     excellent     quality     is     marketed     at     good 

quantities.     One  species  of  herring,  the  Culpta  prices.     Farmers   living  near   markets   are   ^v- 

hartng^s,  furnishes  a  lar^  portion  of  the  fish  ing  considerable  attention  to  market  gardening 

used   in   the   sardine-canning  establishments   of  and    dairying.     Fine    grained   vegetables,    sweet 

Lubec,    Eastport,   and   other   places.     The    fish-  corn,     small     fruits,     and    apples     flourish     and 

eries  of  Maine  rank  second  in  value  among  the  bring    excellent    returns.    Apple    orchards    are 

fisheries   of   New   England,   but   more  men   are  increasing     in     number     and     increased     atten- 

engaged  in  this  industry  in  Maine  than  in  any  tion    is   being   given   to    their    care    and   culti- 

other  New  England  States  except  Massachusetts,  vation.    The  raising  of  horses  is  increasing,  but 

The  report  of  Commissioner  of  Sea  and  Shore  the  number  of  neat  cattle,  and  sheep  is  decreas- 

Fisheries  for  1908  gives  the  following  statistics:  ing.     The  number  of  milch  cows  is  increasing, 

persons   employed,  6,86l    (not  packing,  canning  The  statistics  of  1900  show  that  nearly  30  per 

or  wholesale)  ;  value  of  product,  $3,256,581.  cent  of  the   farms   derived   more   income   from 

In    1892    the    lobster    fisheries   product   was  dairy    products    than    from    all    other    sources. 

{992,855,  this  amount  being  greater  than  for  alt  However  such  statistics  are  sometimes  unrelia- 

tobsters  in  all  tiie  other   New  England   States,  ble  as  a  large  part  of  the  living  of  the  farmer's 

The  law  passed   in   1895,   for  the  protection  of  family  comes   from   the  farm,  but   that  only   is 

the  lobster  fisheries  greatly  curtailed  this  branch  reckoned    as   income    which    is    sold    from    the 

of  the  fishing  industry,  as  it  prohibited  the  tak-  farm.    The  amount  received  in  1900  for  dairy 

ing  of  lobsters  less  than  10^  inches  in  extreme  products    was    about    $5,605,000.    The    Federal 

length.    This  has  caused  the  removal  of  can-  Census  Reports  of  1910  give  the  following  sta- 

ning  establishments  to  Nova  Scotia,  N.  B.,  and  tistics:   S9-773   farms,   covering   6,291,000   acres, 

the   Magdalen   Islands.     The   government   is   at  of  which  3,933.000  acres  were  unimproved.    The 

present  planting  large  quantities  of  lobster  fry  total   value   of  the   farm  property  of   the   State 

along  the  coast.     In  1901   15,000.000  and  in  1902  was   $158,676,000.      The   value   of   the   products 

37,iOOflOO    weie    planted.     Clam    fishing    ranks  for   1899  was  $37,104,375.     For  the  year  ending 

next  in  importance;  canning  clams  is  a  promi-  i  June  1910  some  of  the  farm  products  were  as 

nent  industry,  also   ttie  preparation   of   smoked  follows : 

herring.    Salmon  fishing  is  largely  in  the  Pe-  Value. 

nobscot  and  Kennebec  nvers.    The  fishery  trade  ^  ^       ^^  ^^^^  j^^  ^^  ^^ 

is   centred    chiefly   at    Portland,    Rockland   and  Pdmicjm.  »7!e4o|noo  Imsheli  ii't.ajIooo 

Vinal  Haven.    The  sardine  fisheries  are  located  o«i5,  j.jsj.ooo  tusjieia  :  eot.ooo 

in    Washington,    Hancock.    Lincoln   and    Cum-  5^^"""*° '  ]t,'llt  bushclt  ll'i'ttX 

berland  counties,  qnd  produced  in  1903,  $1,009.-  Barliv.  a4s!aoii  busheEi  iSRioao 

B05.    The  following  tables  show  the  number  of  Whwt.  aSj.Doa  bushda  >;i.m» 
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In  1910  the  farm  animals  wer 
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Manufactures, —  The  extensive  water-power 
has  been  3  great  aid  in  developing  manufactur- 
ing industries.  Ship-building  was  atnong  the 
first  manufacturing  industries  of  the  State.  The 
first  vessel  built  in  Maine  was  the  Virginia. 
She  was  built  by  the  Fopham  Colony  ifi»7-fl. 


tered  throughout  the  Slate.  The  oil  cloth  in- 
dustry was  first  started  in  Maine  in  1845  V 
C,  M.  Bailey  of  Winthrop  (q.v.)-  Nearly  ali 
the  factories  are  located  near  the  coast,  or  in 
localities  where  abundant  water-power  and  good 
transportation  lessen  the  cost  of  production  and 
shipping.  Lime  and  cement  are  important  manu- 
facturing products ;  large  quantities  of  lime  are 
made  in  Knox  County.  The  following  com- 
parative fable  from  the  Federal  census  for  1900 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  value  of  the  manu- 
facturing industries. 
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Foundrr  and  muhlne-lfaop  product. 

Lwlhw,  tanned,  nirrtcd  <md  liniihed 

3.i8f,osi 

3.190,017 
1.719.477 

and  under  command  of  Captain  James  Davis 
sailed  from  Plymouth  with  the  Somers  and 
Gates  Colony  for  Jamestown,  1  June  1609.  Bath 
wag  the  chief  ship-building  centre  of  the  United 
States  for  over  100  years,  and  is  yet  a  ship- 
building centre  of  importance.  Prior  to  the 
construction  of  steel  vessels,  the  -Maine  forests 
supplied  a  large  amount  of  the  timber  used  in 
ocean  vessels  built  in  the  United  States  and 
fully  half  the  oce^n  vessels  of  the  nation,  up  to 
1900,  were  made  in  I^Iaine.  Bath  builds  now 
many  steel  vessels,  The  manufacture  of  leather 
is  another  of  the  leading  industries.  The  bark 
of  the  hemlock  is  used  in  large  quantities  for 
tanning.  The  manufacturing  of  cotton  and 
woolen  goods  began  the  latter  part  of  the  l8th 
century  and  lias  been  continued.  Lewiston  is 
the  chief  centre  of  cotton  manufacturing.  There 
is  a  tendency  now  to  remove  the  cotton  manu- 
facturing industry  to  the  Southern  States  or 
nearer  the  supply  of  raw  materia!.  Biddeford 
and  Saco  are  extensively  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing cotton   goods.    Woolen  mills  are  icat- 


PoUtieal  £>itwon«.— Maine  is  divided  into  16 
follows:  Androscoggin,  A'oostoofc, 
Cumberland,  Franklin,  Hancock,  Kennebec, 
Knoi,  Lincoln,  Oxford,  Penobscot,  Piscataquis, 
Sagadahoc,  Somerset,  WaWo,  WashingtMl, 
York.    Pop.  (igoo)  694.466;  (igio)  742,371- 

The  principal  cities  of  Maine  are  Portland, 
the  metropolis,  founded  in  1632 ;  Lewiston, 
Bangor.  Bath,  Augusta,  Saco  and  Biddeford, 
each  of  which  is  treated  in  a  separate  article. 

Banking  Institutions.— There  were  in  igio 
7g  National  banks  doing  business  in  this  State, 
having  55.,l8[  depositors  and  $I5.Q93,93&44 
savings  deposits:  51  savings  b.inks  havir^  226.- 
166  deijositora  and  $87,4og.6o7.7i  savings  de- 
posits; and  35  loan  and  trust  companies  having 
51,140  depositors  and  $15,376,527-36  savings  de- 
posits. Total  number  of  banks  in  the  State  was 
165,  with  332,687  depositors  and  $1  i8,779W3-Sl 
savings  deposits.  Maine  has  no  State  banks  or 
private  banks  (according  to  the  "Statistical  .Ab- 
stract" of  the  United  States  of  the  Department 
of    Commerce  «nd  Labor  for   the  fiscal  yew 
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1909).    The  total  assets  o!  the  above  named  in-  mcIi  of  House  and  Senate.    The  SUtc  hu  foui 

Mitutions  were  considerably  over  $150,000,000.  Congressmen. 

The  aseregate   amount  of  exchanges  at  the  Jud%ciary.—  Tht  eight  judges   who  convose 

local  clearing-house  in  Portland  for  the  year  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  are  appointed  for  a 

ending  31  Dec,  igog  was  $00,287,000,  a  decrease  terra  of  seven  years  by  the  Governor  and  Coun- 

of  $it,ooo,ooo  below  tbose  of  the  previous  year.  cil.    The  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Cum- 

Finances. — The    property   value    in    1910    as  berland    County,    which    includes    the    city    of 

determined  by  the  Board  of  State  Assessors  was  Portland,  the  judges  of  the  inferior  courts,  of 

as   follows;    real   estate,   |345, 573.709 ;   personal  municipal  and  police  courts,  are  also  appointed 

estate,  $82,639,756;  total.  $428,213,465;  tax  rate,  by  the  State  executive  and  his  council.    The 

$2.08  on  $1,000.     State  debt  i  Jan.  1910:  bonded  term  of   appointment   of  the  judges  of  the   in- 

debt,  $608,000.    Its  aegregate  debts.  1902,  were  ferior  coorts  is  seven  years,  and  of  the  judges 

$15^46,819;  combined  fund  and  flowing  debt,  of    municipal    and    police   courts,    tour    years. 

$2,785,383.  Pro^te  judges  are  chosen  by  the  people  by 

Coi'frnmrtt.— The  State  Constitution,  under  election    and    for   a   term    of   four   years.     The 

which   the  laws   of  the   State  are  administered  attorney-general  is  elected  on  joint  ballot  of  the 

was  adopted  by  the  people  in  town  meetings,  L^lature  and  for  a  term  of  two  years, 

held  throughout  the  State,  December  1819.    To  Local  Govfntmenl. — There  is  a  general  law 

amend  or  change  the  Constitution  it  is  neces-  providing  for  the  election  and  duties  of  State, 

sary  to  have  in  favor  a.  two-thirds  vote  of  both  county,   town,  and  city  ofiicers,  and  penalties 

Houses   of   the   Legislature   and   a  majority  of  for  non-fulfiiment  of  their  duties.     The  county 

the  votes  cast  at  the  next  biennial  election  or  ogicers    are,    trial    justices,    county    attorney, 

meeting  of  the  people.    A  voter  must  be  a  citizen  county     commissiouers,     bail      commissioners, 

of  the  Slate;  that  is,  no  one  has  tht  right  of  judges  of  probate,  sheriff,  deputy  sheriffs,  reg- 

suflrage  but  males,  21  years  or  over,  citizens  of  jsters  of  deeds,  treasurer   clerk,  commissioners 

the  United   Slates,   who  have   resided   in   the  of  disclosure,  stenographic  commissioners,  and 

State,   county,   town,   and   voting   district   three  coroners.     The    town     officers    are,     selectmen, 

months.    Men  of  2i  years  and   over  who  are  clerk,  treasurer,  collector  of  taxes,  constables, 

excluded  from  voting  are,  paupers,  Indians  who  road   oommlfsioners,   school   committees,   health 

are  not  taxed,  and  persons  under  guardianship,  officer.    Justices  of  the  peace  have  jurisdiction 

Voters    who   are   soldiers    in    the   Stale   militia  thioughout  flie  Statt 

or  regular  United  States  army  may  vole  when  .#.,.,■       .^1.     »i  »;     "1  /»      j     /  ..l     e._i. 

serving  outside  the  Slate.    An  amendment  was  Mjliha.-Jhe  National  Guard  of  the  State 

made  to  the  Constitution  in  1884  to  prohibit  the  '^^^J'^ltZ^^^^r^,I^^^'^;,T«J^t^^Z^ 

maniifa,-tiir^   3nH    oal^   <if   intnirirairnir   liniinr.  missioned  officers,  and  14  general  stafl  otficcrs. 

o.  .h;  iL     S.,,,,  .i.y  .„d  ,.w„  ofcUI.  .up.,-  ™;7t^  „"  t^SS^^C'^^S  SL  'i! 


only  for  medicinal,  manufacturing,  and  mechan- 


Religion. — The  denominations  rank  i 


ical  purposes.     The  cap.t^  city  is  Augusta,  on  ^„    ^^    Mlo'^s:     Baptist.    ao,Ot6;     Protestant 

the   Kennebec  River   m   Kennebec   County;   its  Episcopal,  4.800;  Free  Baptist.   12,96?;  Congre- 

population  m  1910  was  13,211;  m  1900,  11,6^.  g^^i^^^i^    ^"J^^l    Methodist    Episcopal,    10,^5; 

£.r«<H(itv.— A  plurality  of  the  votes  cast  IS  Universalist.    3,003;    Unitarian,    4,500;    Roman 

necessary  for  the  election  of  the  Governor,  who  Catholic  (population),  106,000;  Ludieran,  1,445; 

holds  office  for  a  term  of  two  years.    His  coun-  Presbyterian,    423;    Advent    Christian,    ^,000; 

cil  consists  of  seven  members  elected  biennially  Friends.   1,800;   Swedenborgian,   173;   Chnstian, 

on  joint  ballot  of  the  Legislature,  but  any  dis-  3,600;  Disciples,  500;  Church  of  God,  aso.      In 

trict  prescribed  for  the  election  of  senators  can  1900     there     were     2fl30     evangelical     Sunday 

farnish    only     one     councillor.    The     Governor  schools,   with   13.600   teachers   and   officers   and 

and  council  have  power  to  grant  pardons,  com-  111.290  pupils.     Sunday  schools  are  maintained 

mutations,  and  reprieves,  and  to  remit  penalties,  in    connection    with    all    the    Roman    Catbdic 

They  also  have  the  appointment  of  the  Judges  churches. 

of  the  Supreme   Court.     In  case  of  vacancy  in  Education. — In    1909    the    school    population 

the  office  of  governor,  the  President  of  the  Sen-  was   161.600;  enrolment  in  public  schools  was 

ate  and  Speaker  of  the  House  are  respectively  132,948;  and  average  daily  attendance  g7ii33: 

in  line  of  succession.    The  Secretary  of  State  enrolment  in  parish  schools  11,000.    There  were 

and  the  Treasurer  are  elected  on  joint  ballot  of  4,218  buildings  used  for  public  school  purposes, 

(be  Legislature  and  for  two  years.  6,447  teachers ;  school  property  valued  at  $4Al9>- 

Legulalure. —  The    Legislature    is    composed  475;   receipts   for   Che  previous  year  $1,507,345, 

of    a    Senate    and    House    of    Representatives,  and    expenditures    $1,513,125.     For    the    higher 

There  are  31  members  of  the  Senate  and  151  education  there  were  200  public  high  schools;  40 

members  of  the  House,  all  elected  biennially  on  private  secondary  schools ;  5  public  and  2  pri- 

the  second  Monday  in  September.    They  meet  vate    normal    schools ;     Bowdoin    College    at 

in  session   on   the  first   Wednesday  in   January  "Brunswick;    Bates   College   at   Lewiston;    Uni- 

next  following  their  election.     The  Senators  are  versily  of   Maine   at   Orono;   Colby   College  at 

elected  from  Senatorial  districts  into  which  the  Waterville;     Westbrook     Seminary     at     Deer- 

counties  of  the  State  are  divided.    The  Repre-  ing;     and     Maine     Wesleyan      Seminary     and 

senUtives  are  elected  from  towns.     All  bills  re-  Female  College  at  Kent's  Hill.    There  are  acad- 

lating  to  revenues  must  originate  in  the  House  emies    at    Hebron,    Hampden,    Lee,    Bridgton, 

of  Representatives.    The   House   has   power   of  and    other    towns.     The    illiterate    of    10   years 

irapeacliment;  but  the  Senate  conducts  the  trials  and    over    were    5.1    per    cent    but    this    per 

of  impeachments.    The  Legislature  may  over-  cent  would  have  been  lower  if  the  test  had 

GOBK  the  GoYcmor's  v-rto  by  a  two-thirds  vote  been  made  from  the  standpoint  of  tbose  wbD 
Vot.  >s  — 1» 
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could  »ad  or  write  in  any  language.  A  law  of  coast  in  1565,  and  Sit  Humphrey  Gilbert  in  Om 
1821  required  that  not  less  than  40  cents  per  voyage  which  cost  his  life  was  on  his  way  to 
capita  of  all  inhabitants  should  be  raised  an-  the  Penobscot  region,  then  iinown  as  Norum- 
nually  for  school  purposes.  A  public  school  bega,  to  settle  a  colony  under  a  patent  from 
fund  was  created  in  i8a8  by  setting  apart  so  Ehzabeth.  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  an  English- 
townships  of  lands  belonging  to  the  State,  man  (one  of  (he  founders  of  Jamestown,  Va.>. 
Moneys  received  from  the  United  States  for  explored  the  coast  in  1602,  and  Maine  was  vis- 
claims  for  services  rendered  in  the  War  of  1812  ited  by  Mariin  Pring,  in  1603,  by  De  Monts  in 
were  set  apart  for  educational  purposes.  The  1604,  and  by  Weymouth  in  1605.  The  first  at- 
compulsory  law  which  covers  the  ages  from  7  tempt  to  settle  on  the  territory  was  made  by 
to  IS  is  strictly  enforced.  The  district  system  the  French  under  De  Monts,  who,  having  re- 
has  been  abandoned  and,  instead  the  town  ays-  ceived  a  patent  from  the  French  king,  planted 
tem  is  in  use.  Since  1873  the  State  has  aided  a  small  colony  on  Neulral  Island  in  the  Saint 
towns  where  free  academic  instruction  is  given  Croix  River  in  1604.  The  first  colony  settle- 
to  the  pupils.  This  instruction  may  be  given  in  ment  attempted  by  the  English  was  at  the 
a  high  school  within  the  town,  or,  since  1889,  mouth  of  the  Sagadahoc  by  George  Popham 
the  town  authorities  may  arrange  for  the  educa-  and  Raleigh  Gilbert  in  1607.  A  fort  was  erected 
tion  of  its  pupils  with  a  high  schoot  outside  the  and  a  number  of  buildings,  and  here  the  Vir- 
town.  The  number  of  free  high  schools  receiv-  ginia,  the  first  Tessei  built  In  the  country,  was 
ing  State  aid  in  1901  was  2it.  State  institutes  launched  and  subsequently  formed  one  of  the 
or  summer  schools  for  teachers  are  maintained  fleet  of  the  Somers  and  Gates  Colony  in  l6og. 
by  the  State  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  The  colony  at  Sagadahoc  was  broken  up  by  the 
superintendent.  The  Indians  are  well  provided  death  of  Popham  and  great  hardships  endured 
with  schools.  The  teachers'  examinations  and  by  the  colonists.  They  returned  to  England  in 
certificates  are  uniform  and  are  in  charge  of  the  autumn  of  1608.  In  1613,  French  Jesuits 
the  State.  Strong  efforts  are  made  to  have  all  established  a  mission  on  Mount  Desert  Island, 
the  teachers  normal  school  graduates.  In  1903  but  they  were  expelled  by  the  English  the  next 
about  25  per  cent  of  those  teaching  io  the  year.  In  1614,  the  coast  was  visited  by  John 
schools  were  normal  graduates.  Smith,  who  found  a  few  scattered  settlers 
Charitatilt  InsHtutioni. —  There  is  a  National  around  Pemaquid  Bay  and  on  the  island  of 
Soldiers'  Home  at  Togus,  a  United  States  Ma-  Monhegan,  off  the  coast  of  that  part  of  the  State 
rine  Hospital  at  Portland,  State  Insane  Asylums  now  included  in  Lincoln  County.  In  t6i6  Sir 
at  Augusta  and  Bangor,  Military  and  Naval  Ferdinando  Gorges,  'The  father  of  American 
Orphan  Asylum  at  Bath.  There  is  also  a  Law  Col  on  i  13  tion,*  who  had  sent  Pring  and  Popham 
School  at  Bangor  a  College  of  Pharmacy  at  to  Maine,  sent  his  agent,  Richard  Vines,  to  Saco 
Orono,  and  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  all  to  remain  during  the  winter  to  explore  the  coun- 
connected  with  the  University.  There  are  State  try  and  test  the  climate.  In  1620,  the  King  of 
Normal  Schools  at  Farmington,  Castine,  Gor-  Great  Britain  made  a  division  of  the  grand  char- 
ham  and  Presque  Isle.  The  State  General  Hos-  ter  of  t6o6,  and  granted  to  the  Plymouth 
pitai.  State  Reform  School,  School  for  Deaf  Company  in  England  the  whole  country  Isnng 
Mutes,  Msine  Medical  School,  and  Eye  and  Ear  between  40°  and  48'  N.,  and  to  the  Virginia 
Infirmary,  Home  for  Aged  and  Indigent  Wo-  Company  the  sonthem  portion  of  the  original 
men,  Old  Men's  Home,  two  Orphan  Asy-  patent.  On  10  Aug.  i6w,  Gorges  received  a 
Inms  (Protestant  and  Catholic),  Young  Men's  palent  of  territory  between  the  Merrimac  and 
Christian  Association  and  Young  Women's  Kennebec  rivers,  and  the  next  year  sent  his  son 
Christian  Association,  all  located  at  Portland.  Robert  as  Governor  and  Lieu  tenant-General  of 
City  Hospital  at  Augnsta.  Central  Maine  al  the  country,  accompanied  by  several  councillors 
Lewiston,  Eastern  Maine  General  Hospital  at  and  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England  to 
Bangor,  also  at  Bar  Harbor,  Old  Town,  and  establi^  worship.  In  I6a9,  another  division  of 
Sockland.  There  are  two  hospitals,  ftre  orphan-  lands  was  made  giving  to  Sir  Ferdinando 
ages,  and  one  Home  for  the  Aged,  under  the  Gorges  the  country  between  the  Piscataqna  and 
auspices  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Kennebec  rivers,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 

Ptnal  Inttitutioiu. — The  State  prison  is  at  New  Somersetshire,  and  the  remainder  to  John 
Thomaston,  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Mason.  The  first  court  in  the  Province  was 
Girls  at  Hallowell,  and  the  State  Reform  School  convened  by  William  Gorges,  nephew  of  Sn- 
«bout  two  miles  from  Portland.  Prisoners  in  Ferdinando,  at  Saco,  21  March  1636.  Charles  I. 
the  County  jails  and  convicts  in  the  State  prison  granted  to  Gorges  in  1639  a  charter  under 
■are  obliged  to  work,  and  the  products  of  their  which  in  1641  Gorges  established  the  first  char- 
labor  are  sold  in  the  markets.  Contracts  are  tered  city  in  the  United  States,  under  the  name 
sometimes  made  for  the  labor  of  prisoners  in  of  Gorgeana,  and  constituted  it  the  capital  of 
die  jails  of  some  of  the  counties.  The  work  of  the  province.  What  was  then  Gorgeana  is  now 
the  inmates  of  the  reform  school  is  usually  York.  Its  original  name  was  Agamentieus.  A 
on  the  farm  and  in  workshops.  The  girls  at  the  fort  was  built  here  and  efforts  made  to  protect 
industrial  school  are  taught  domestic  work  and  the  people  against  the  Indians.  From  1630  to 
some  trades.  1632,    settlements    were    commenced    in    Saco, 

History. —  Maine  is  supposed  to  have  been  Biddeford,  Scarboro,  Cape  Elizabeth,  and  Port- 
visited  by  the  earliest  explorers;  Corte-Real  in  land,  all  of  which  continued  to  prosper  till  the 
1501,  and  Verraiano  in  1524.  reported  a  coast  Indian  War  of  167S,  when  they  were  over- 
the  description  of  which  corresponds  with  that  thrown.  Massachusetts  claimed  a  portion  at 
of  Maine.  Gomez  in  1525  sailed  along  the  least  of  the  territory  of  Maine  on  the  ground 
coast  and  named  the  Penobsccrt  River,  Rio  de  that  its  charter  included  the  lands  as  far  north 
las  Gamas.  or  Stag  River.  Sir  John  Hawkins,  as  three  miles  above  the  source  of  the  Merri- 
-Ae  famous  E^inbethan  seaman,  explored  the    fnac;  but  those  to  whom  other  charters  had 
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been   gnven  resented  her  Interference.    In  1677,  Bibliogropky.^'BtMrdtmn,      <The     Clm!^**! 

Massachusetts    purchased    Irom    the    heirs    of  Soil,   Resources,   and   Agricultural   CapabiliUei 

Gorgea     all    thnr    interest   in   the    Province   of  of  the  Slate  of  Maine' :  Drake,  "The  Pine  Tree 

Maine.      A  new  charter,  issued  by  Wiliiara  and  Coast' ;  Little,  'One  Hundred  Books  on  Maine,' 

Mary,    in    1691    combined  the  provinces  of  Mas-  article   in    Bowdoin    College    Bulletin;    BrodtB, 

sachusetts,  Plymouth,  Acadia,  Maine,  and  Saga-  'Tales  of  the  Coast';  Bishop,  'Fish  and  Men  in 

dahoc     into    one   province,   called   "The    Royal  the    Islands'  ;    Thoreau,    'Woods    of    Maine' ; 

Province    of  Massachusetts   Bay."    Maine  was  Hubbard,  'Woods  and  Lakes  of  Maine.' 

now  a  part  of  Massachusetts.     Remote  from  the  History.—  Maine   Historical    Society   Collec- 

centre    of  white  settlements  of  any  great  siee,  tions;   Hall,    'Reference  List  on   Maine  Local 

Maine    suffered   from  attacks   by  Indians,  espe-  History';   Chamberlain,   'Maine,   Her   Place  in 

cially     during    the    French    and    Indian    wars.  History';    Suilivan,    Williamson,    and    Abbott, 

When      King    Philip's    War    was    ended    there  'History  of  Maine' ;  Varncy,  'Brief  History  of 

were     witiiin    its    boundaries    only    five    settle-  Maine';    McDonald,    'Government  of   Maine*; 

^ents  Swett,   'Stories  of  Maine'  ;  Baxter,  'Sir  Ferdi- 

At^one  the  first  soldiers  in  active  service  in  nando    Gorges    and    His    Province    of    Maine' 

the  RevoTutionary  War  were  men  from  Maine,  (1890)  ;  'George  Cleeve  and  His  Times' :  'Doc- 

who    fought  as  Massachusetts  troops.     A  regi-  umentary  History  of  Maine' ;Levctt.  'The  P10- 

ment   from  Maijie  was  present  at  Bunker  Hill,  neer  Settlers  of  Portland' ;   'Summary  History 

The    British    fleet,   in    mS,   attacked   and   de-  of  Maine';  Thayer,  'The  Sagadahoc  Colony.* 

stroyed    Portland  and   Falmouth.     Off   Machias  'The  Eerly  Settlements  in  Mame.' 

was  fought  the  battle  in  which  the  Margaretta,  James  Phinney  Baxtib  {A.M.,  Lrrr.D.). 

a   British    ship,  was  captured.     At  the  close  ot  •          1.     ■ 

the  War  Massachusetts  still  retained  possession  ^,   ««!«.    Fnaee,    an    old    province    hav.n« 

of   the    country  and  called  it  the  "District  of  Noimandy  on  the  north,  Bnttany  on  the  west 

Maine*     The  people  of  Maine  were  divided  in  and    Anjou  and   Tourame   on  the   south,  and 

their    allegiandV  to    Massachusetts,    one   party  Orlfanna.s   on   the   east.     In   corresponded  to 

desired  to  remain  a  part  of  the  "Bay  State*  and  the  modern  departments  of  Sarthe  and  May- 

another    party    wanted    independent    statehood,  enne 

The  separatist  movement  gained  ground  during  Maine,  Univerw^  of.  The,  is  a  coeduea- 
the  War  of  1812.    Maine  was  admitted  into  the  tional  institution,  located  at  Orono,  Maine,  on 
Union  as  a  Slate  15  March  iSao.  H-.g  Penohscot  River   eight  miles  above  Bangor. 
The      northeastern     boundary     continued     a  It  is  one  of  the  institutions  tliat  owes  its  exist- 
source  of  dissension  with  Great  Britain,  or  be-  ence  lo  the  Act  of  Congress  of  1862,  commonly 
tween  the  people  of  Maine  and  New  Brunswick  known  as  the  Morrill  Act,    The  210,000  acnes  Of 
until    after    the    ratificatiim    of  the   AshburtOn  land  which  were,  by  this  act,  conveyed  to  the 
Treaty  (q.v.),  which  practteally  settled  the  ea«-  State  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  college  of 
em  boundary  between  the  United   States  and  agriculture  and  mechanic  artSj  were  sold  at  a 
Canada.  low  price,  and  there  resulted  an  endowment  for 
The     lumbering    industry    has    always    been  the  college  of  $ii8,30Q..    The  income  of  the  in- 
most   important,   and    since    1888-90   there   has  siitution  is  derived  from  interest  on  this  eiidow- 
been     a     considerable    development    of    mano-  tnent   fund   and    on   other   bequests    of   private 
faciuring    industries.    The    legislation    of    the  nature,  an  annual  appropriation  by  the  State, 
State    has    been   marked   by  conservatism   and  student  fees,  and  the  income  of  the  second  Mor- 
sound  judgment.    In  1851  Maine  adopted  a  pro-  rin  Act  of  J890.    The  total   income  from  all 
hibitory   liquor  law   which   has  since  been  em-  sources  for  the  year   1904,  exclusive  of  special 
bodied  in  the  constitution  of  the  State.     During  appropriations  for  buildings,  was  about  $gci,00O. 
the  CiTil   War  Maine  furnished  ?0,IO?  soldiers.  The  legislature  of  Maine  accepted  the  grant 
of  whom  ft398  died  during  the  War  and  a  large  of  land  in .  1863,  but  the  college  was  not  opened 
number    returned   to   their   homes   disabled   in-  to  students  until  the  autiiitm   of  1868.     During 
valids.  the  years  intervening  between  the  acceptance  of 
The  State  went  Democratic  at  State  elec-  the  government  grant  of  land  and  the  formal 
tions    (except    1840)     till    1855,    when    Anooo  opemng  of  the  institution  there  was  much  ex- 
P.  Morrill  was  elected  governor  as  the  candidate  cited  discussion  in  the  State  as  to  the  manner 
of  the  ■  Know-Nothing*  party  and  also  of  those  in  which  the  grant  of  land  should  be  utilized, 
who  favored  a  prohibitory  law.    Since  1856  its  Each  of  the  three  classical  colleges  already  ex- 
elections  have  gone  Republican  except  in  1878  i^ting  in  the  State  was  willing  to  establish  an 
and  1880,  when  the  Democrats  and  Greenbacks  agricultural    and    mechanical    department    if    it 
on  a  fusi«i  ticket  elected  their  candidates.     In  could   secure  the   income  from   the   fund.     The 
1879  a  dispute  arose  as  to  the  le^lity  of  _  the  matter  was  settled  in  1865  by  the  legislature  con- 
election  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  legisla-  stituting  a  corporate  body  to  be  known  as  'Trus- 
ture  and  of  the  governor.    For  a  time  a  disturb-  tees  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the 
■nee  was  feared,  but  the  militia  preserved  peace  Mechanic  Arts.*    Each  county  in  the  State  had 
until  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  rendered  a  de-  a  representative  on  the  board  of  trustees,   and 
cision  making  the  Republican  candidates  legal  the  president  of  the  board  was  Hon.  Haanibal 
members  of  the  legislature.    The  State  has  had  Hamlin,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  at 
no  serious  internal  troubles  eitcept  the  '^Kn»»-  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  land-grant  act 
Nothing*  agitation  in  1854-6,  and  the  dispute  Thus  was  begun  the  organization  of  a  new  insti- 
about  the  kgislature  in  1879.    The  Australian  tution,  unhampered  by  tradition.    Over  the  loca- 
bollot  law  was  passed  in  iSjfl.  tion  there  arose  so  bitter  a  controversy  that  after 
Since  Maine  became  a  State  there  have  been  Orono  was  determined  upon  as  the  seat  of  the 
»  different  governors,  some  of  whom  have  held  new  college,  the  board,  at  its  own  request,  was 
me  ofljce  for  more  than  one  term.  legislated  out  of  office  and  an  entirely  new  board 
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of  seven  members  was  created.  From  the  day 
of  opcninK.  in  iS6S.  when  twelve  students  en- 
rolled themselves,  the  institution  has  prospered. 
Until  1897  the  institution  was  known  by  the 
name  "State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts."  The  legislature  of  iSgj  changed 
the  name  to  "The  University  of  Maine."  The 
most  rapid  progress  has  been  noticed  since  the 
change  of  name.  The  University  of  Maine  in- 
cludes all  that  there  was  in  the  Technical  Col- 
lege and  appeals  also  to  a  broader  constituency. 
The  number  of  students  (iQ'o)  is  845. 

Although  the  institution  is  by  law  co-educa- 
tional, [he  ntimber  of  'emale  students  has  never 
exceeded  30  at  any  one  time.  .This  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  technical  course  attract 
large  numbers  of  younft  men,  and  that  there  are 
two  other  colleges  in  the  State  which  admit 
women.  The  faculty  number  99.  There  are 
23  departments  in  which  instruction  is  given. 
These  departments  are  divided  into  colleges  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  Agriculture,  Technology, 
Pharmacy,   and   Law.     The   deRree   of   B.A,   is 

S'ven  for  the  completion  of  such  courses  in  the 
oUeges  of  Arts  and  Sciences  as  contain  a  mini- 
mum of  one  year  of  Latin.  The  degree  of  B.S. 
is  given  for  all  other  courses  in  the  Colleges  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  of  Agriculture,  Technology, 
and  Pharmacy.  The  degree  of  LL.B.  is 
given  those  who  graduate  from  the  College  of 
Law. 

In  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in- 
struction is  given  in  the  departments  of  Greek, 
Latin,     Romance    Languages,     Germanic     Lan- 

Siages,  English,  Philosophy,  Civics,  History, 
attematics  and  Astronomy,  Physics,  Chemistry 
and  Biology,  In  the  College  of  Agriculture  in- 
struction is  given  in  Agriculture,  Animal  In- 
dustry, and  Horticulture.  In  the  College  of 
Technology  instruction  is  given  in  Chemistry, 
Civil  Engineering.  Mechanical  Engineering, 
Electrical  Engineering,  Mining  Engineering,  and 
Forestry.  The  colleges  of  Pharmacy  and  of 
Law  are  not  subdivided. 

Great  interest  is  taken  by  the  student  body 
in  all  branches  of  athletics,  and  this  interest  is 
heartily  approved  by  the  faculty.  Strong  teams 
compete  each  year  with  those  of  other  New 
England  colleges,  in  baseball,  football,  basket- 
ball, tennis  and  track  games.  The  students  also 
maintain  an  excellent  band,  an  orchestra,  a  glee 
club,  banjo,  guitar  and  mandolin  clubs,  and  de- 
bating club.  A  noteworthy  feature  of  student 
life  at  the  University  of  Maine  is  found  in  the 
chapter  houses  of  the  various  fraternities. 
Eight  fraternities  maintain  elegant  houses  of 
their  own,  in  which  they  live  as  families  and 
frequently  entertain  their  friends. 

The  Law  School,  located  in  Bangor,  was 
established  in  1898.  It  has  an  excellent  library, 
maintains  a  three-year  course,  and  has  about 
80  students,  more  than  one  third  of  whom  ate 
college  graduates.  George  Emory  Fellows, 
President  of  the  Uitivenity  of  Maine. 
Maine  Boundary  Treaty.  The  year  1910 
witnessed  the  final  settlement  of  the  long  stand- 
ing dispute  as  to  the  boundary  line  between 
Maine  and  New  Brunswick.  Secretary  of  State 
Knox,  acting  for  the  United  States,  and  Am- 
bassador Bryce,  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain, 
signed  a  treaty  which  establishes  the  exact 
boundary  of  Maine  for  all  time. 


factory  boundary,  but  it  resulted  only  in  hope- 
less dissatisfaction.  Ever  since  that  time  the 
matter  has  remained  one  for  ceaseless  wrangling 
and  dispute.  Scarcely  a  diplomat  has  been  sent 
to  this  country  from  England  but  has  been 
called  upon  to  familiarize  himself  with  the 
Maine-New  Brunswick  boundary  situation; 
while  Che  state  department  of  this  country  has 
gone  over  the  ground  so  many  times  that  that 
performance  had  almost  come  to  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  regular  duties  of  the  department. 

Most  boundary  lines  are  fixed  by  nature ; 
those  which  are  not  do  not  as  a  rule  amount 
to  a  great  deal,  and  an  amicable  settlement  can 
usually  be  reached  at  once.  With  the  Maine- 
New  Bnmswick  line,  however,  neither  of  these 
conditions  have  ever  applied,  particularly  in  that 
part  which  has  so  long  been  in  dispute.  This 
particular  line  runs  through  Passamaquoddy 
Bay,  along  the  little  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Croix  River.  As  a  result  of  its  indefinite 
character  there  has  been  endless  dispute  and 
strife  among  the  fishermen  who  frequent  these 
parts ;  dispute  which  had  had  an  industrial 
Rigniftcaoce  since  both  the  Eastport  and  Lubec 
canneries  have  sent  their  men  to  this  point,  and 
it  makes  a  vast  deal  of  difference  whether  they 
are  fishiag  in  American  or  Canadian  waters. 

The  source  of  all  the  trouble  was  the  loose- 
ness with  which  the  first  treaty,  that  of  1783, 
was  drawn  up.     Article  II    of  that  document 

'And  that  all  disputes  which  might  arise  in 
future  on  the  subject  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
said  United  States  may  be  prevented,  it  is  herein 
agreed  and  declared  that  the  following  are,  and 
shall  be,  their  bounderies,  viz. :  From  the  north- 
west angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  viz. :  That  angle 
which  is  formed  by  a  line  drawn  due  north  from 
the  source  of  the  St.  Croix  River  to  the  High- 
lands ;  along  the  said  Highlands  which  divide 
those  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the 
river  St  Lawrence  from  these  which  fall  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  the  north  westernmost 
head  of  the  Connecticut  River/  etc 

Thus,  while  the  St  Croix  was  plainly  named 
as  the  beginning  of  the  eastern  boundary,  the 
only  point  mentioned  was  the  source  of  the 
river,  and  not  a  word  was  said  about  its  mouth 
or  the  numerous  islands  of  the  great  bay  into 
which  it  empties.  Moreover,  there  arose  at  once 
the  questions  as  to  what  was  the  St  Croix 
River.  The  trouble  loomed  up  at  the  very  start. 
The  first  action  toward  a  settlement  was  taken 
in  1794  when  John  Jay  was  chVged  to  adjust 
the  matter.  All  he  was  able  to  accomplish, 
however,  was  a  provision  in  his  treaty  of  that 
year  for  the  appointment  of  three  commission- 
ers to  determine  just  what  was  the  St  Croix 
River.  These  commissioners  met  at  Halifax 
in  1798  and  determined  the  river,  but  neglected 
to  mention  its  source  and  made  no  disposition 
of  the  islands  at  its  mouth.  Subsequently  there 
were  treaties,  conventions  and  declarations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
relative  to  this  subject  in  1814,  1818,  1627,  184a, 
1846,  and  in  1870,  but  in  every  instance  there  was 
something  still  left  to  be  adjusted  around  the 
mouth  of  the  river. 

The  treaty  of  Qient  in  1814  provided  for 
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- , J  aettlc  the  matter   and   they  IQ08,     witnessed     senous     disturbances.      The 

decided  that  Moose,  Dudley,  and  Frederick  American  government,  believing  the  lives  and 
Islands  belonged  to  the  United  Slates,  while  all  property  01  American  citizens  in  Havana  in 
the  other  islands,  including  Grand  Menan,  were  danger,  the  Maine,  which  had  been  for  some 
the  property  of  Great  Britain.  This  was  very  time  at  Key  West  was.  ordered  to  Havana  and 
good  so  far  as  it  went,  but  it  left  unsettled  the  arrived  at  that  port  25  Jan.  i8g8.  She  was 
status  of  several  small  islands  in  the  St,  Croix  piloted  into  the  harbor  by  an  oflScial  pilot  of  the 
and  of  the  hne  itself  through  the  bay.  The  Spanish  government  and  was  moored  to  a 
channel  thus  remained  in  dispute.  government  buoy.  The  usual  official  and  inter- 
In  addition  to  this,  trouble  soon  arose  over  national  calls  and  salutations  were  exchanged 
the  boundary  line  northward  and  westward  between  the  Spanish  authorities  and  the  Com- 
from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix,  The  origi-  mander  of  the  Maine,  Capt  Charles  D.  Sigsbee, 
nal  treaty  had  been  exceedingly  vague  on  this  ""d  outwardly  there  was  no  evidence  of  the 
subject,  and  finally  in  1827  the  King  of  the  impending  disaster.  The  Maine  carried  26 
Netherlands  was  named  as  referee  lo  conclude  officers  and  328  men,  all  of  whom  were  on  board 
the  dispute.  After  failing  for  a  long  time  to  when  the  explosion  took  place,  exc^t  an  assist- 
satisfy  either  party  with  any  of  his  suggestions,  ="11  engineer,  two  naval  cadets,  and  a  gunner. 
he  drew  a  Hne  to  suit  himself,  awarding  part  of  Two  oflicers  and  250  men  were  killed  at  once 
the  disputed  territory  to  Maine  and  part  to  and  8  men  died  afterward  in  hospital.  Only  J6 
New  Brunswick.  The  United  States  rejected  of  the  crew  wholly  escaped  injury.  Of  the 
this  arrangement,  while  in  the  meantime  the  dead,  166  were  buried  in  Colon  Cemetery,  and 
disturbances  on  the  border  kept  becoming  more  25  at  Key  West  In  1899  the  dead  buried  at 
and  more  serious.  Operations  of  the  1830  cen-  Colon  Cemetery  were  brought  to  the  United 
sus  takers  in  the  contested  area  created  much  Stales  and  buried  at  Arlington  with  military 
feeling,  and  eight  years  later  an  American  lum-  and  naval  ceremonies. 

ber  dealer  was  thrown  into  jail  by  New  Bruns-  A  Court  of  Inquiry,  Captain  W.  T.  Sampson, 
wick  officials  —  the  act  having  much  to  do  with  presiding,  was  instituted  and  after  a  month's 
the  precipitation  of  the  Aroostook  war.  Al-  investigation  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
though  no  blood  was  spilled  in  this  it  came  vessel  was  destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  a 
very  near  maturing  into  a  third  wsir  with  submarine  mine,  but  responsibility  coiUd  mot 
England.  A  joint  occupation  was  agreed  upon  be  fixed  opon  any  person  or  persona.  Shortly 
as  a  temporary  compromise,  before  Daniel  Web-  afterward  war  was  declared.  (See  United 
ster  and  Lord  Ashburton  came  together  in  1842  States  —  THE  Wak  With  Spaiw.) 
and  drew  up  the  famous  treaty  which  settled  There  was  a  very  general  demand  throngh- 
all  dispute  as  to  that  particular  part  of  the  otif  the  United  States  that  the  Maine  should 
boundary  line.  be  raised,  and  on  g  May  igio  Congress  author- 
It  has  been  related  as  an  historical  fact  that  ^^^  operations  and  the  matter  was  placed  in 
in  these  negotiations  both  nations  withheld  maps  charge  of  the  War  Department,  and  assigned 
which  were  unfavorable  to  fhdr  claims.  The  specifically  to  the  engineer  corps  of  the  army, 
Americans  had  one  which  had  been  discovered  A"  elliptical  coffer-dam,  composed  of  a  series 
but  a  short  while  before  in  Paris,  and  was  "*  huge  contacted  cylinders  that  were  construc- 
supposed  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Benjamin  '^^  of  interlocking  steel  piles  and  filled  with 
Franklin,  while  in  the  possession  of  the  Eng-  ""ud  and  stone,  was  planted  aroimd  the  wreck, 
lish  was  one  made  by  Richard  Oswald,  who  ^^  "^^^  *  wonderful  piece  of  engineering,  re- 
was  one  of  the  commissiotMrs  who  negotiated  fleeting  Rrcat  credit  on  every  army  engineer 
in  the  treaty  which  gave  the  United  States  its  connected  with  its  inception  and  execution. 
independence.  Later  both  nations  showed  these  The  coffer-dam  was  completed  s  June,  igii, 
maps  to  their  own  people  in  evidence  of  how  ^^^  '''*  entire  wreck  exposed  2  November  fol- 
conclusively  they  had  got  the  best  of  the  bar-  lowing.  A  joint  army  and  navy  board  of  which 
gain.  Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  the  Rear  Admiral  Charles  E.  Vreeland  was  presi- 
United  States  has  always  regarded  the  signing  "lent,  was  then  sent  to  Havana  to  reinvestigate 
of  this  treaty  of  1842  as  a  diplomatic  triumph.  '^^  wreck.  It  reported  IS  December,  1911,  con- 
The  treaty  of  1842.  however,  made  no  men-  firming  the  verdict  of  the  Sampson  Court  except 
tion  of  any  part  of  the  boundary  south  of  the  '"  the  non-essential  detail  that  the  center  of  the 
monument  which  had  been  erected  at  the  source  explosion  was  a  little  farther  aft  than  was  re- 
of  the  St.  Croix,  and  until  Secretary  Knox  and  ported  by  that  court. 

Ambassador  Bryce  signed  their  treaty  of  igiO  The  after  half  of  the  hull,  all  that  was  not 
the  lower  part  of  the  line  in  places  was  still  con-  tattered,  was  floated  13  February,  iQis.  four- 
tested.  But  with  the  signing  of  this  latest  treaty  **'"  years,  lacking  two  days,  after  the  Maine's 
and  the  final  settlement  of  the  whole  chaotic  destruction.  On  16  March,  1912.  this  relic  of 
matter  no  point  now  remains  between  the  the  once  powerful  battleship  was  towed  to  sea. 
United  States  and  Canada  which  is  in  the  slight-  with  attendant  ceremonies,  afloat  and  ashore, 
est  cisptrte.  and  sunk  in  six  hundred  fathoms  of  water. 
Concurrently  34  coffins,  estimated  to  contain 
Maine,  The.  A  battleship  of  the  United  the  bones  of  64  of  the  Maine's  dead,  were 
States  navy,  mysteriously  destroyed  by  expio-  placed  on  board  an  American  war  vesael  and 
sioo  in  Havana  Harbor.  Cuba,  on  the  night  of  despatched  to  Arlington,  where,  on  23  March, 
15  Feb.  1898.  The  revolt  of  the  Cubans  in  i8gs  they  were  buried  in  the  Maine  plot. 
against  Spanish  misrule  had  brought  the  island 

in  1897-8  to  the  verge  of  rain.  General  Weyler  Maintenon,  Francoiae  d'Aublgni,  trail- 
ed been  recalled  and  General  Blanco  was  sent  swaz  do-ben-ya  maii-te-non,  Mabchioness  de, 
as  Governor- General  to  endeavor  to  bring  order  French  queen :  b,  Niort.  Poitou,  1635;  d.  Saint- 
out  of  chaos,  but  his  plans  failed  and  January,  Cyr,  1719.     Her  birthplace  was  the  prison  i 
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which  her  profligate  father  and  unfortunate  flour,  oil,  coal,  and  wood.  Maim  owes  its  foun- 
inother  were  confined.  From  her  father's  death  dation  to  a  Rianan  camp  which  DrusuK  pitched 
in  her  loth  year  she  was  the  poverty-stricken  here.  On  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power  it 
ward  of  her  grudging  guardian  and  aunt.  Ma-  was  almost  entirely  destroyed,  but  was  after- 
dame  de  Neuillant,  who  dressed  her  like  a  ward  rebuilt  chiefly  by  Charlemagne,  and  became 
feasant  and  set  her  to  guard  the  poultry.  Yet  the  lirsl  ecclesiastical  city  of  the  German  empire, 
er  humiliation  did  not  embitter  her  bright  of  which  its  archbishop-elector  ranked  as  thepre- 
and  cheerful  disposition.  The  famous  wit  and  mier  prince, 
man  of  letters,  Scarron,  deformed,  old,  and  in-  Maioo  mi 
firm   as  he  was,  became  her  husband,   and   she  !,,..:„„"•,'      ■  ■    ■■    -t 

.1,-.  ..!....       (  .u     -I.  «  ii.J..,^.  ^—^  having   its    rise   m   the    Andes    fliouniains    ana 

""  ""'" ,°'.  tn-t' »!■""£. J^  «<>-i"it  "-»>'  1",  »«•  i"»  «■;  p^ifc  *»"- 

It  IS  I20  miles  in  length.    The  falls  and  rapids 

recommended   her  to  many"  friends,  who  1"™*?,:,!^^;;^!''%;^'^'""^^";   ^^'St  ''^'f  ""J 

pointed  her  out  to  Louis  XlV,  as  a  fitting  per-  been  utilried  to  any  great  extent     TTie  city   of 

W.  to  take  charge  of  the  education  of  tht  chil-  ,^"t?,'l,|  ^"~  m^lcs  north  of  the  r.ver.     On 

dren   bom   to   him   by   Madame   de   Montespan.  5,^P"  J*'^^„r\-°^8''t  on   the  banks   of  the 

She   undertook   the   office   of   governess   to   the  Ma.p<,  the  battle  wh.ch  decided  the  mdepcndencc 

royal    children,    won    their    affection    and    re-  °'  ^""^■ 

spect  as  well  as  that  of  the  king,  who  mar-  Hair,  mar,  Charlea,^ Canadian  writer:  b. 
ried  her  in  1685,  when  she  was  50  and  he  47.  Lanark,  OnL,  21  SepL  1&40;  d-~  igo6.  He  was 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  exercised  a  educated  at  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  and 
beneficent  influence  over  the  king's  private  lite,  entered  journalism.  He  aided  in  quelling  the 
She  was  undoubtedly  disinterested  and  charl-  Kiel  insurrections  and  was  one  of  the  organizers 
table,  her  character  above  stain  in  a  profligate  of  the  "Canada  First"  party.  Among  bis  works 
age,  and  her  mind  clear  and  resolute  in  pur-  are:  'Dreamland  and  Other  Poems'  (i86B>  ; 
suing  the  course  she  knew  to  be  right.  She  sur-  'Tecuraseh,'  a  drama  C1886J. 
vived  the  king  four  years  and  died  at  the  ntin-  «,  ,  -  »  .  «  1  j  ^i_ 
nery  which  she  had  changed  into  a  place  of  .  MiUsonneuve,  jna-z6-nev  Paul  de  Choroe- 
education  for  the  poor  daughters  of  decayed  **'?'  ^^E.""  '^  French  coloniMr:  b  Cham- 
families,  having  enjoyed  to  the  end  all  the  honor  P^Pf'.  V""«;  ^-  Pf's  9  Sept,  J676.  He 
and  position  of  a  royal  widow.  Consult:  =n''sted  in  the  French  army  at  13  and  later 
■  Noailles,  'Histoire  de  Mme.  de  Maintenon>  <>r^"i«d  a  band  of  colonists  with  whom  he 
{1848-58)  ;  Geffroy,  <Mme.  de  Maintenon  'V"^ed  at  Quebec  in  164J.  In  164*  he  founded 
d'apres  sa  Correspondance  authentique'  (1887).  "o""""!  and  was  for  M  years  its  governor  but 
.  ,  was  absent  for  a  time  m  1652  when  he  returned 
,i"  :  It  to  France  to  conduct  to  America  a  new  party 
g'-'/^'y.u-'  "'■"^"•^-— '.■■■"'•'".  "''  *"^  '1"  of  settlers.  He  displayed  great  administrative 
Mri^„°i**l^'T'  °PP«'tf,  "'^  "'?"'•'  of  t^e  ability,  but  through  the  jeLusy  of  De  Mesy. 
Man  20  miles  by  rai>  southwest  of  Frankfort  governor-general  of  Canida,  w«  in  1664  re- 
L  ,nH  ^^fv^  .nV  tSI  /'  ;,c«  „'P'^''''^f  "I'^d  to  France  by  De  fracy.  Thou^  no 
(rn'Jtt^lZ  ^n  7h.  I™^7L  ,^i-,>l  tr/  'Charges  were  made  against  him  he  fouid  no 
X'';;:ilw:/bi^dy"sSns'Z Rhine  a^ttk'abo";^  P^f^'^^  ^'  reinstatement  in  office  and  resigned 
its  jtinction  with  the  Main,  and  a  stone  Tiridge            ^^ 

connects  with  the  opposite  suburb  of  Kaslel.    A  Maigtre,    Joseph    HRtie,    zhQ-zet    ma-ri 

handsome  quay,  330  feet  wide,  extends  along  the  rn&str,     CoMTE     de,     French     philosopher     and 

Rhine    for    a    considerable    distance,    and    large  savant ;    b.    Chambery    1    April    1754 ;    d.    Turin 

modem    harbors    have    been    constructed.     The  26    Feb.    i8ar.     He    vras    of   French    extraction 

principal  edifices  are  the  cathedral,  recently  re-  and   was   a  senator  of  Piedmont  at  the   time 

stored,  a  vast  building  of  the  nth  century;  the  of    the    French    invasion    (1792).     He    left    hi* 

former  electoral  palace,  now  containing  the  city  country    in    consequence    of    that    event,    and 

library   {180,000  vols.),  picture-gallery,  museum  afterward      followed     his     king     to      Sardinia. 

of  Roman  and  Roman-German  antiquities,  etc. ;  In  1804  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Saint  Peters- 

the  old  collegiate  church  of  St.  Steplien,  occupy-  bui^,    and    returned   finally   to    Turin    in    1817. 

ing  the  highest  site  in  the  town,  the  Church  of  De     Maistre    was    familiar    both     with     Greek 

St.  Peter,  the  German  House,  or  grand-ducal  and     Latin    literature,    and    his     writings     in 

palace  with   the  arsenal  adjoining;  the  courts  French    have    obtained    the    highest    praise    of 

of  justice,  the  government  buildings,  public  hall,  critics.    He    was    a    conservative    in    politics. 

two  new  concert  halls,  central  railway  station,  religion,     and     phitosophy,     a     supporter     of 

etc.    One  of  the  most  interesting  objects  in  the  absolute    monarchy,    and    of    the    infallibility 

town  is  the  house  of  Gutenberg  which  contained  of     the    pope.     His     'Memoires     politiques     et 

his    first    printing-office.    A    hronre    statue    of  Correspondance  diplomatique'  (1858),  however, 

Gutenberg,  by  Thorwaldsen,  stands  in  an  t^ien  shows    him    in    the    light    of    a     much     more 

apace  near  the  theatre.    The  great  open-air  re-  discerning     and     less     uncompromising     politi- 

sort  is  the  Neue  Anlage.  outside  the  gates,  con-  cian    than    his    formal    treatises,   and    indicates 

sistin^  of   extensive   public   gardens,   and   com-  a  Jarge  and  liberal   appreciation  of  the  revolu- 

manding  fine  views  of  the  town  and  surrounding  tion     which     he    opposed.    As     a    diplomatist 

district.     The    manufactures    consist    chiefly    of  he    exerted    himself    to    effect    the    restoration 

leather,  furniture,  hardware,  carriages,  carpets,  of  all    his   former   possessions   to   his    master, 

tobacco,   beer,   chemicals,    musical    instruments,  and  to  obtain  the  transfer  of  Genoa.    Among 

gold   and    silver   wares,    machinery,   soap,    hats,  his    political    writings   are   his    <Eloge   de   Vic- 

etc.     The  trade,  particularly  transit,  is  extensive,  tor     Amadee     III.' ;      < Considerations     sur     I* 

The  principal  articles  are  Rhenish  wine,  corn,  France'    {1796);   'Essai  sur  le  Principe  Gene- 
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nteur  des  Constitutions  politlqoes'  (lEtto),  in  in  Rizzjo's  murder  i  ha  vas  also  connected  with 
wbicti  he  maintains  the  divine  origin  of  sov-  the  murder  of  Darnley.  He  contrived  Mary's 
erei^ty;  "Soirees  de  St  Peterstmrf  > ;  <Dii.  escape  from  Lochleven  but  fought  against  her  at 
Pape'  (1819} ;  <De  I'Eglise  gallicane^;  and  lAngside.  After,  the  assassination  of  M(»ay 
'Du  Congris  de  Rastadt'  (ihe  last  with  the*  he  became  the  leader  of  the  queen's  party  and 
Abb*  de  Fradt).  was  wtive  in  her  supporL  In  1571  he  was  at- 
Hainir  iri-soor'  See  Mysore.  tainted  for  treason  by  Parliament  as  a  result 
_-.,',.'  ,  .  ,  .,  ,  ,  of  joining  Kirkcaldy  at  Edinburgh,  whom  he 
.,I?"»™>  Jo«  Antonio,  ho-sa  an-to-neo  encouraged  to  hold  the  castle  umii  the  last  He 
mi  tan,  Venejuelean  poet:  b.  Porto  Cabello  ^^S  taken  prisoner  at  its-surrender  and  died  in 
1798;  d  Chotoni,  Venezuela,  1874.  In  1824  he  prison.  Consult :  Skelton,  <Maitiand  of  Lething- 
rMucoed  from  Havana  to  his  own  country  j,^  a„^  the  Scotland  of  Mary  Stuart'  (1887-8). 
whence  he  had  .fled  on  account  of  persecution,  ,,  .„.,.,.  •■>,,_ 
and  made  his  home  in  tlie  valley  of  Choroni!  ^  Maitland,  Alistral.a,  town,  in  North u ra- 
in 1844  his  best  poems  were  collected  and  pub-  bcrland  County,  m  New  South  Wales;  on  the 
lished  with  the  title  'Echoes  from  Choroni,>  Hunter  River;  about  lOO  miles  north  of  Sydney. 
and  in  1851  a  collected  edition  of  all  his  works  '*  '^  connected  by  railroad  wUh  ^ewcastle  abort  ' 
Kipeared                                                         ■          '  '5  miiea  distant    The  Hunter  River  divides  the 

-,  . ,'     J        .  .,      ,     «     ,    .  .     ., town  into  East  and  West  Maitland,  two  dis- 

MattUnd.  _  mat  land,    Predenck    William,  tinct   munfcipaliries,   West   Maitland  being  the 

Eiwlish  historian:  b.  England  28  May  1850;  d  ,arger.    The  Hmlter  River  frequently  overflows 

-1   Dec  1906.     He  was  graduated  from  Trinity  its  banks  and  floods  the  town  and  surrounding 

College.   Camlwidge.   and   studied   law;   in    1884  country.     Although    serious   devastation   recults, 

was. made  reader  of  English  Law  at  Cambridga  ;he  soil  has  been  enriched  by  this  flooding,  and  ■ 

and  from  1888  was  professor  of  the  same  branch  so  fertile  is  this  section  that  Maitland  is  called 

there.      He   raid   widely   on   legal    history    and  the   "granary   of   New    South   Wales."    Grapes, 

was  3  generaUy  recognized  authority      Among  g^ins,   tobacco,   and   vegetables  grow   in  abun-  ' 

his.  works    are:      'Gloucester    Pleas'     (1884)  ;  ,  dance.     Large    coal    fields    are   near   the    town. 

'History    of    English   Uw,>    with    F.    Pollock  Considerable     manufacturing     is     cmrried     on, 

n*)s);     'Canon    Law    in     Encland'   ,(i8q8);  especially     in     West     Maitfand.       Pop.     aboot 

'English  I-aw  and  the  Renaissance'  (1901)  ;  etc.  12,000. 

HatOuid,  J.  A.  Fuller.     See  FmiBR-MATP-  Maize.     See  Cosn,  Indian. 

''"*°'  ■^-  *-  Majen'die,    Sir    Vivian    Dering:    b.    Pipe 

Maitland,  Six  Peregrine,  British  soldier;  b.  Grange  18  July  .i8j6;  d.  Ojdor^  Englvid,  24 

Hampshire,  England,  1777 ;  d.  London  30  May  April    1898.    He   was  .educated  at   Leamingtoa,. 

1854.     He  enlisted  in  tlie  army  in  1792  and  was  College,  commissioned  in  the  Roy^l  Artillery  in^, 

promoted  rapidly,  serving  in   Spain  and  at  the  1854  and  first  saw  active  service  in  the  Crimaami 

battle  of  Waterloo,  where  he  was  a  major-gen-  war,  in   which   he  won   the  medal   with   daip^ .. 

eral.    la  j8i8  he  was  appointed  lieutenant- gov-  and  the  Turkish  medal,  and  he  achieved  further  , 

ernor    of    Upper    Canada   and   in    1828-34   was  distinction  in   the   Indian   Mutiny.     He   became 

governor    of     Nova     Scotia.       He     was     made  captain  of  artillery  in  1861,  major  in  1873;  Eeu- 

fieutenant-general  in  1830  and  commanded  the  tenant-colonel  in  i88a  and  colonel  (retired) -in 

Madras    army    1836-8.     From    1843-6   he   was  1883.    He  was  created  Commander  of'  Bath  in  . 

governor-general,  at  the  Ca^  of  Good  Hope.  1880  aijd  Knight  Commander  in  iSgs-    Was  10 

HtltUnd.   s™  Rkh.rd.  Lo«d  Lsthinctow,'  ^g"  °f  ^'5',^'  l^"  ^^°^''''n\:t'^^i^^,t 

c~,.*i  k.  ^^  n.,j     _*'^  _J      »,    c n»..j   T.nf:    '  '87'  attached  to   the  Home  Omce  as  Inspector 

1560  was  nevertheless  nwde  a  member  of  the  ^f^  ^.^^  ^^^^  t,^„  that  after  having  had 
pnvy  «,uncil,  and  in  1562  keepw  of  the  great  ^-^  experience  and  displayed  such 
seaL  His  manuscnpt  eoiiecnon  of  ear  y  Scottish  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  Maj. 
poetry  is  preserved  at  Magdalen  College  Ox-  m  -^n^i^  should,  on  the  passage  of  the  Act, 
iSut^^A  r  ',K*^?  ?-°^ir^  f«,^  "■  ^^  *'"'  have  been  appointed  chief  insp<£tor.  While  in 
Maitland  Club  of  Ghsgow  in  183a  ^^^^  ^^j^^  his  investigations  of  dynamite  out- 
.  Maidand,  William,  Scottish  statesman :  b.  rages  brought  him  most  conspicuously  4)efore  the 
Scotland  about  1528;  d.  Leith  9  June  1573.  He  public,  his  most  important  service  to  his  country  , 
was  a  son  of  Richard  Maitland,  Lqrd  Lething-  was  in  so  drawing  and  enforcing  the  regulations 
ton,  and  was  educated  at  St,  Andrews  and  on  in  explosive  works  as  to  render  employment  in 
:he  Continent.  He  early  entered  political  life  these  factories  among  the  less  hazardous  of  pc- 
and  was  interested  in  the  Knox  reform  move-  cupations  for  British  workmen  while  all  mankind 
ment;  in  1538  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  benefitted  from  the  exhaustive  examinations  . 
state  by  Mary  of  Guise,  and  is  commonly  called  which  he  made  into  accidents  arising  in  the 
•Secretary  Lethington."  He  was  one  of  the  manufacture  and  use  of  explosive  substances  and 
commissioners  who  concluded  the  treaty  of  Ber-  his  admirable  reports  in  which  he  traced  out  the 
w^ck  and  in  1560  was  speaker  of  the  Scottish  causes  and  offered  practical  suggestions  bj'  which 
Parliament  He  was  one  of  Mary's  ministers  on  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  these  disasters, 
her  return  from  France,  but  was  stisoected  of  His  influence  has  extended  far  beyond  the  con- 
having  betrayed  her  to  Queen  Eliiabeth.  In  fines  of  his  country.  For  his  successful  efforts 
1563  Maitland  conducteiT  a  prosecution  for  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  man  he  takes  rank 
treason  against  Knox  whom  he  had  earlier  sup-  with  Davy.  Jenner.  Francis,  Lister  and  Florence 
ported,  and  1565  he  became  lord  of  the  sessions  Nightingale.  His  monument  is  the  2i  Annual 
hut   was   removed    from    office    for   implication  and  SO  Special  Reports  which  bear  his  signature 
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leader,  Sir  George  Coller,  by  «  snperior  fmec 
of  Transva^  Boers,  2;  Feb.  iSSi.    The  attack 

.  _,  .,    .  .,,  - - J.-  was  unexpected,  and  the  Boers  found  the  Brttish 

Maj'es^  (Lfttin,  majettas).  Majestas,  in  resting  after  a  night  march  and  a  climb  of  eight 
a  collective  sense,  was  used  in  republican  Rome  hours.  The  loss  of  the  Boers  wae  about  130,  of 
to  signify  the  highest  power  and  dignity,  the  at-  the  British  more  than  200  in  killed  and  prisoners, 
tribute  of  the  whole  community  of  citizens,  the  besides  many  wounded  and  some  missing.  To 
popului.  The  majestas  was  also  ascribed  to  the  Hie  British  nation  the  name  Majuba  Hill  became 
dicUtor,  consul,  and  even  senate,  though  in  the  a  synonym  for  disaster.  The  anniversan  oi 
case  of  the  last  the  word  auctoritas  was  used  this  fight  was  marked  by  the  success  of  Lord 
in  preference.  At  a  later  period,  under  the  Ro-  Roberts,  commander  of  the  British  forces  in  the 
man  emperors,  majettas  was  the  name  of  the  campaign  of  igoo,  when  he  received  the  surreo- 
imperial  dignity,  whilst  that  of  a  magistrate  was  dcf  of  the  Boer  comtoander,  Gea  Cronje. 
called  dignitas.  To  kings  the  attribute  of  maj-  Makaroff,  Stepan  Osipovich,  Russian  vice- 
csty  was  given  much  later.  The  courtiers  intro-  admiral :  b.  m  18^ :  d.  13  April  1904.  He  en- 
duced  the  title  into  France  under  Henry  II.  In  tered  the  navy  in  1864  and  received  rapid  promo- 
the  Treaty  of  Crespy  (iS44)  Charles  V.  is  styled  tion  for  distinRuished  services.  During  the 
impmal,  Francis  I.  royal  majesty;  and  m  the  Russo-Turkish  War  187?^  he  commanded  the 
Peacf  of  Cateau-Cambrisis  (iS59)  the  titles  of  gnnboal  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  and  for  a 
most  Chnshan  and  CaXhoiic  majesty  are  found  series  of  daringly  successful  attack!  upon 
for  the  first  time.  In  England  Henry  VIII.  first  Turkish  ports,  which  earned  him  fte  title 
adopted  the  Utle  majesty.  At  present  this  title  of  "the  Cossack  of  the  Sea,»  he  was  pro- 
n  given  to  all  European  emperors  and  kings.  moted  captain  of  the  second  rank,  aid-de- 
Uajol'ica  (Ital.  mft-yo'li-ka),  or  HaioUca  camp  to  the  late  Tsar  Alexander  H.,  was  dec- 
(trom  the  Itahan  name  of  the  island  of  Ma-  orated  with  the  orders  of  Saint  Vladimir  and 
jorca,  q.v.>,  a  decorated,  enameled  pottery  made  Saint  George  and  received  a  eolden  sword  of 
m  Italy  from  the  isih  to  the  i8th  century.  Ma-  honor.  In  18S1  he  took  part  wiA  the  legion  of 
johea  is  an  earthenware  manufactured  from  Skobeleff  in  the  capture  of  Gcrft  Tcpe  in  which 
coarse  clay  paste  and  covered  with  a  stannifer-  Gen.  Kuropatkin  also  figured  prominently.  The 
ous  glaie  or  enamel.  It  has  sometimes  been  same  year  he  commanded  the  cruiser  Taman, 
called  "Raphael  ware*  from  the  fact  that  a  num-  the  station  gnarddtip  of  the  Russian  embajsy 
ber  of  the  paintings  on  it  were  copied  from  the  at  Constantinople,  and  made  a  careful  and  com- 
designs  of  that  famous  painter.  pieie  study  of  the  defenses  of  the  Bosporus. 
Hh'jot,  Charles,  American  novelist:  b.  In  1882-3  he  was  chief-of-staff  of  the  offensive 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  25  July  1856.  He  was  edu-  squadron  in  the  Baltic  under  Admiral  Chiha- 
cated  in  the  public  schools  and  studied  law,  es-  chcff.  Minister  of  the  Navy.  From  1891  to  iSgi 
tablishing  a  practice  at  Sheibyville.  He  has  he  was  engaged  in  improvements  of  ordnance; 
contributed  to  various  magazines  and  has  pub-  among  his  inventions  were  the  so-called  cap 
lished :  'When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower'  guns  possessing  20  per  cent  greater  power  of 
(189?);  *The  Bears  of  Blue  River'  (igoo) ;  and  penetration  into  the  newest  superimposed annor; 
•Dorothy  Vernon  of  Haddon  Hail'  (1902).  and  the  Ermak  ice-breaker,  the  first  of  the  ice- 
Major,  (i)  in  music,  a  term  applied  to  breaking  vessels  now  used  in  Baltic  and  north- 
imperfect  concords,  but  chiefly  to  the  interval  em  Asiatic  waters.  After  Ae  disastrous  attack 
of  the  third.  It  also  denotes  that  one  of  the  two  of  the  Japanese  on  Hie  Rcissian  fleet  at  Port 
modem  modes  in  which  the  third  is  4  semitones  Arthur  in  Febnurr  I9<M  Vice-Admiial  Maka- 
above  the  tonic  or  key  note,  (a)  In  military  roff  was  sent  to  the  Far  East  to  direct  the  Rus- 
science,  the  major  is  a  field  officer  ranking  next  sian  naval  operations,  and  arrived  at  Dalny  8 
below  a  lieutenant -colonel  and  above  a  captain.  March.  He  repaired  and  converted  the  block- 
He  has  generally  the  command  of  a  battalion,  aded  squadron  into  an  active  aggressive  naval 
the  exercises  of  which  he  superintends,  and  in  force,  but  on  13  April  was  lured  out  of  harbor 
action  or  on  parade  carries  into  effect  the  orders  by  a  decoy  squadron.  Discovering  the  J^>- 
of  his  superior  officer.  The  term  in  the  French  anese  main  fleet  trying  to  intercept  him  h« 
service  has  been  superseded  b^  that  of  chef  de  at  once  returned  and  was  about  to  enter  the 
balaillon.  A  bri^de  major  is  an  oflicer  who  harbor,  when  his  flagship,  the  Petropavlovsk, 
performs  for  a  bngade,  or  in  garrison,  the  duties  was  destroyed  by  one  of  the  sunken  mines  hiio 
ordinarily  discharged  by  a  major  in  a  regiment  by  the  Japanese  across  the  passageway,  and 
or  battalion.  A  major-general  ranks  next  be-  Vice-Admira!  Makaroff,  his  gttest  Vasili  Verest- 
low  a  lieutenant-general.  In  other  cases,  the  chagin  (q.v.),  the  famous  war-artist,  16  staff 
term  major,  when  applied  as  an  epithet  to  the  officers,  and  over  800  sailors  perished. 
several  denominations  of  men  in  an  army,  Makart.  mak'art.  Hana,  Austrian  painter: 
t^llf.  ™4;^T  ,^*,^^  department;  as  b.  Sakburg  a8  May  iS^oTT  Vienna  3  Ctet  1884. 
sergeant    major,    the    chief    n  on -commissioned  He   beoan    hi<   art   linAiea   m   thr   AraA/mtT^ 

dnr™"-or'trr>"5V"i'"  '''  ''^"i?"^'  Vi'en^"ln''X    he    wen"  to^M^S^VJ 

drum  major,  the  chief  of  the  drum  corps,  etc.  painted   in   the^udio   of   Piloty,   under   whose 

Majorca,  _ma-jorka     (Spanish     MoHorco;  teaching     C1861-5)     he    developed    remarkable 

Utm^  Baleans  Major).  Spain,  an  island  in  the  talent  as  a  colorist.    His  earliest  success  was 

Mediterranean,    the    largest    of    the    Balearic  a    Rembrandtesque    picture    of    <Uvoisier    in 

group;  area,  M20  square  miles.    It  is  about  lao  Jail'     (1862).    His    first    work    to    gain    bim 

miles  distant  from  Spain.    It  i3  very  irregular  wide  fame  was  his  three-paneled  picture.  'The 

m  shape,  and  deeply  indented,  particularly  in  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins'  or  'The  Plague  in  Flor- 

northeast.          _                                                  ^  ence,'     which    aroused    a     storm    of    adverse 

Hajnba  (ma-jooTia)  Hill,  an  eminence  in  criticism,  wonder  and  admiratbn  in  Paris 
the  extreme  north  of  Natal,  the  scene  of  the  de-  and  Germany.  In  1869  the  Emperor  Fran- 
feat  of  6d8  British  troops,  with  the  loss  of  their  cis     Joseph     built     him     a     fine     studio     in 
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n^icraw,  and  he  produced  his  eeries  of  'Abua-  Halac'ca  Cene,  an  erect,  slender-stemmed 

dsntia'  pictures,  'Fruits  of  the  Earth' ;  'Fruits  pahn  (_Catamus  scipianum)  which,  when  dressed, 

of  the  Sea.'    In  1873  followed  the  picture  which  is    of   a   browa   color,   sometimes    mottled    or 

attracted  so  much  attention  in  the  Exhibition  clouded.    It    is    used    principally    for    walkmg' 

of  Philadelphia  (1876)  his  'Venice  DomK  Horn-  sticks,   and    is    brought    from    Singapore    and 

age  to  Caterina  Comaro,'  now  in  the  National  Malacca,  but  is  chiedy  produced  in  Sumatra. 

Galleiy  at  Berlin,    He  traveled  in  the  East  dur~         ^.  ,  _, ,.     ,    .^       l         ,  ,. 

mg  the  winter  (1875-6),  and  his  Egyptian  ..  "^''"i,  ^^\  "'•  .""i  channel  between 
sketches  materiaUaed  in  his  'Qeopatra,'  *'  M«l"y.Pemnsula  and  the  Wand  of  Soma- 
'Antiqne  Hunt  on  the  Nile,'  etc.  His  fEntiy  ""•  ^"'"J""' '">?'  '"'■  '.,'"  "J°°' '  "■  ?"" 
,  If  Charles  V.  Into  Antwerp'  (1875-8)  gained  a  ',™  '"''^  ''"'"  ^  T^"'  '"adth,  vaiymf 
medal  at  the  Paris  Ejcposition  of  1878  and  his  *rom  25  miles  to  350  mdes. 
'Diana's  Hunting  Party'  is  one  of  the  most  Halachi,  last  of  the  Hebrew  minor  pro- 
successful  of  his  larger  paintings,  combining  phets:  he  was  contemporary  with  Ezra,  wrilr 
superb  coloring  and  modeling  of  the  nude  with  mg  about  450  nc  Maiachi's  work  was  suiiple- 
grand  landscape  elTect.  It  is  in  the  Metropolitan  mentary  to  that  of  Nehemiah  and  Ezra,  who 
Museum  of  New  York  and  is  most  characteristic  were  struggling  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
of  the  gorgeous  sensuousness  of  a  painter  who  nation  by  opposing  intermarriage  with  the 
woke  the  intellectualisu  of  Orman  art  to  a  sense  heathen  and  to  maintain  the  purity  and  persis- 
of  color,  and  broke  free  from  the  traditions  of  tency  of  the  temple  worship  by  which  alone 
a  somewhat  stiff  and  pedantic  method,  gaining  in  Pnests  and  people  could  be  kept  together  as  holy 
life  and  mtcnsity  what  he  sacnhced  ofacademic  to  the  Lord.  The  prophet  begins  his  message 
correctnesa  Consult :  LUtaow,  'Hans  Mahart'  by  showing  that  Jehovah  still  loves  and  favors 
(1886)  ;  Stiassny,  'Hans  Makart  und  seine  Mei-  his  own  people  in  contrast  to  the  visitation  he 
bende  Bedeutung'   (1886).  had   brought    upon    Edooi.    He   condemns   the 

Hak-emle,  Fnmcu,  pioneer  of  the  Preshy-  ;"8'«<  ■"}  ■""'  Perveroon  of  the  priests  who 
mian  Church  in  Uie  Um*led  States:  b.  Rathmel-  J'T"  ""d  Prove  ungrateful  to  God  by  the  pro- 
ton. County  Donegal,  Ireland,  1658;  d.  Accomac  femty  of  their  niggardly  offerings.  He  only  i» 
County,  VirginiaTi?*  He  was  a  bom  mis-  ■  P". l"'Si,'''S"l°'°'??  his  covenant  obli- 
skmary  and  zealot,  and  on  being  licensed  by  the  8""°"  <"  'S!''.."°lr'T  "'"  "J^  "T"i, "'  " 
Presbyter;  of  Uggan  sailed  for  the  British  ''?»">«  '"J  'J  The  shortcomings  of  the.peo- 
West  Indies,  and  began  work  in  Barbados.  In  P'?  "»  "fxt  dealt  with^  peir  intermarriagea 
16S4  he  sought  a  wider  held  in  Maryland  and  or-  with  heathen  women  and  their  divorces  are  an 
pmied  the  trst  Presbyterian  congregation  at  "bommation.  The  coming  of  Gods  messenger, 
Slow  Hill,  capital  of  Worcester  County,  Md.  then  of  God  himself  in  judgment,  is  announced. 
After  to  years'  Ubor  as  sn  itinerant  prescher  in  The  day  of  Jehovah  is  ueari  m  wh'ch  .the 
most  of  the  Southern  States  he  returned  to  Eng-  "ghteoua  shall  triumph  and  the  wicked  wnsh. 
hnd  and  induced  two  other  ministers  to  accom-  The  hiw  of  M„e8  mnsl  be  observed,  and  the 
pany  him  back.  He  was  the  6rst  moderator  of  '»'""'«  "<  gjl't  t"^"  'WV-'^  'or 
5?  Presbytery  of  Phitdelphia  (i?!*),  which  I""  '''J-  ^h.  book  of  M.lachi  is  argumenU- 
he  assisted  in  foiming;  and  visited  New  ""  "-d  practical  It  is  plam  and  convinong. 
York  (1707),  where  he  was  imprisoned  for  The  prophet  startles  his  hoicers  by  stating  their 
preaching;  though  when  brought  to  trial  was  f  ">  objections,  and  answering  them.  Thus  con- 
acquitteiT  of  fawbreakuig.  Consult  Briggs  t,enJ.POrary  moral  and  religious  life  are  plainly 
'American  Presbyterianism'    (1885).  depicted,  in  the  language  of  rhetoric  rather  than 

HalnlMr,  mll-a-bar',  British  India,  in  the  ?^^',..^             .      t     ■                       v 

Presidency  of  Madias,  m  the  southwest  border-  ""';'*!*'■;  "  """  .'»'"  '°'^"  c«rbon- 

hig  on  the  Arabian   Sea.    A  great  portion  is  ?,fe^-?nd  ,  hydrate,     having     the     composition 

Hw  land  .long  the  coast,  rising  abmplly  at  the  CuCCCnfOH).,  crystallizing  in  the  mouoclimc 

east  where  it  is  hounded  by  (he  Western  Ghats,  "ystem,   but   commonly    poiurring   m  .massive 

The  western  part  is  mtersited  by  long,  narrow  J"™'  <"  "'"  ""T''"'"^  '•  "  ^''\"'? 

mvioes,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  vegela-  has  a  speeiSc  gravity  of  about  4,  and  a  hard- 

tion,  in  many  place  large  forests.    There  are  a  ness  of  from  j.5  to  4.    Malachite  is  commonly 

mmiber  of  tea  nd  coffee  plantattens  and  a  large  fubtranslucent,   with  an  adamantine  histre.    It 

amount  of  rice  is  raised.    The  principal  towns  is  beautifully  green  in  color,  often  banded  with 

.re  Cochin,  Callfcut,  Tellicherri,  Kanannr,  and  other  colors  and  it  occurs  m  many  parts  of  the 


Mangalore.    The  nam*  Malabar  is  often  applied  world,  usually  in  connection  with  other  o    - 

to  the  whole  extent  of  coast  eoimtry  from  Cape  ??PP«':.    Specaliy  fine  pieces  are   found  in   the 

Comorin  as  far  north  as  Bombay.  "r^'  '^'^'f'"-  ?".^  ?'  *'"=  ^If.^"'  ^^8'.'=''  ™P" 

>■  ■  L        ui-L.-L   -.                       •     .      at-i  mines  a  deposit  is  known  which  contains  at  least 

Ma^bar  Nlghblluile,   a    succulent   edible  half  a  million  pounds  of  pure  malachite.    In  the 

Tine,    See  Baseixa,  United  States,  the  best  known  deposits  are  those 

Halab6n,  Santa  Cruz  de,  san'ti  crooth  di  of  Arizona.    Malachite  has  been  much  priced  as 

ina-!a-bon',  Philippines,  a  pueblo  of  the  prov-  a  gem   stone,   and    it   is  extensively  used   for 

fcice  of  Rizal,  Luzon,  also  known  as  Tamb6bong.  panels,  clock  cases,  table  tops,  and  other  oma- 

See  TAUBdxma.  mental  work. 

Halabuyoc,  ma-la-boo'y&k,  Philippines,  a  Malachy    Sauit,  Irish  bishop:  b.  Armagh 

pueblo  of  the  province  of  CebA,  situated  at  the  1095;  d.  Clairvaux,  France,  1148.     He  belonged 

mouth  of  the  Malutuoc  River  on  the  strait  ot  to  the  noble  family  of  O'Morgair,  was  educated 

TaRon,  60  miles  southwest  of  Ceb6,  the  provin-  by  lombar,  an  anchorite,  and  ordained  priest  in 

cial  capital.     Pop.  13,12a  mg.    He  afterward  studied  at  Lismore,  and  re- 

Malacca,  m^-ISIc'a.      See   Siuns    Smix-  turning  to  Armagh  was  chosen  bishop  of  Down 

Mvcn.  and  Connor  (ii^S).    His  subsequent  election  ta 
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Armagh  having  been  disputed  (rrsg)  he  ev*nt-  of  iror^  the  ort  ofwJileh  is  oTitaWedfrorfi  rtdi 

flally  returned  to  the  less  important  diocese,  and  mines  in  the  vicinity;  soap,  cottona,  linens,  ma- 

llie  last  moments  of  bis  life  were  spent  with  SL  chinery,  etc.     The  harbor   is-  excellent  and   tbe 

Bernard,  whose  monastery  he  had  visited  for  the  trade  is  of  importance,  the  principal  exports  bc- 

purpose  of  meeting  Pope  Eugenius.     The  docu-  ing    olive-oil,    lead    in    bars,    wine,    and    fruit, 

ment  known   as    'Prophecy   of   Saint   Malachy*  particularly  raisins,  oranges,  and  almonds.    The 

containing  a  L.atin  motto  for  each  of  the  pqp«s,  climate  is  one  of  the  .mildest  anJ  most-  eqtstl  in 

is  not  now  considered  to  be  his  production.     He  Europe. 

was  canonized  in  1189.  Consult:  CHanlon,  Malaga  Wine,  a  sweet  Spanish  wine  pro- 
'Life  of  Saint  Maiachy'  (1859)-  duced  in  the  province  of  Malaga.  It  is  one  of 
Ualacol'og^.  See  Conchologv.  the  "^muscatel"  wines,  and  is  rich,  luscious,  and 
Halacapterygii,  mai-a-kop-te-rijl-l,  or  full  of  body.  See  also  Wines. 
UaJacop'teri,  a  group  of  fishes,  in  former  Ualagas'y  Subregion,  a  faunal  division  of 
systems  of  dassiiication,  including  those  with  the  Ethiopian  Region  in  Zoogeography  which 
jointed  and  spineless  or  "soft"  fin-rays.  Com-  embraces  Madagajcar  and  some  small  neighbor- 
pare  AcANTHOFTEayGU ;  and  see  IcurHYOLOGY.  ing  islands.    See  Madagascar  ;  Zooceographv. 

Halacos'traca,    one    of    the    two    primary  Halakoff,  ma'la-kof.      See  Sebastofdl. 

divisions  of  the   CrMitacta  to  which  all   of  tht  Malampay«,  mk-Iam-pa'ya,  a  sound  on  the 

larger  and  more  highly  organized  forms  belong  northwest   coast  of   the  province  <rf    Paragua, 

The   number   of   pairs   of   appendages   and   of  ig]and  of  Palawan,  Phitipptnes ;  it  is  an  arm  of 

segments  i»  defimte,  the  former  bemg  always  19  (be  Chiija  Sea,  extending  M  miles  from  north- 

and  the  latter  ig,  except  in  the  order  L^/Ko-Kraco  „est  to  southeast,  and  from  3  to  6  milM  wide. 

which     have     also     two     abdominal     segments  n   ig   entirely   landlocked,    Tuluran   island   pro-' 

limbless.     The     boundary     between     head     and  tecling  it  from  the  China  Sea,  and  is  entered  by 

thorax  IS  not  always  clearly  defined  but  the  two  Btaokade  and  Endeavor  Straila;    Its  depth  -wries 

always  comprise  13  segments,  of  which  5  ahnost  fj^^,    ^g   ^^   54   feet,    it   is    fren    from    sunken 

always  belong  to  the  head;  the  abdomen  has  aix  dangen  to  navigation,  is  ,otte  of  the  finest  hat- 

hmb-bearmg  sejjments  and  ts  termmated  by  the  tors,  in  the  Philippine  archipelago,  and  has  beca 

tHson    which    IS    probably   a    seventh    segment  suggested  as  one  of  the  best  locations  for  a  naval 

The  head  bears  a  pair  of  eyes,  usually  stalked,  statfon'  between  BaMbac  and  Manila, 

two  pairs  of  antennas,  a  pair  of  crushing  jaws  or  »».i.„._   _,-  i-  ^~  •   t.\.         — .^-i,. 

rb-^r^:^  t  "zf^^^  a-dts  ^.Xrl3■oror':;Sv*^^l.r VhTirt 

segments  from  i  to  3  bear  maxiUipeds  and  the  bee  PHiLipprNE  Islands. 

remainder    walking    feet.    In   most   cases    the  ,^  Mai  apron,     Mrs,     a     character     in     the 

thOTax    is     more    or     less    completely    covered  'Rivals'   of  Sheridan.   Like  Shakespeare  s  D(«- 

by  a    carapace.    The   mode   of   development    is  Derry  she  is  made  to  employ  words  of  the  same 

varied,  sometimes,  as  in  the  crayfish,  it  is  direct,  length,  accent,  and  more  or  less  similar  vowel 

sometimes  with  a  nauplius,  but  usually  through  and  consonantal  value,   interchangeably.     Hence 

the  larval  form  called  rosea  (see  Larva),  which  ^"  we^-known  'Allegory  on  the  Banks  of  the 

possesses  paired  eyes  as  well  as  a  median  eye,  Nile' ;   'Derangement  of  EpiUphs>;  <A  Barbar- 

a    swimming   tail    and    usually   y    pairt   of   ap-  ""s  Vandyke   ;  etc 

pendages.    The  subdivisions  are:  Halapteni'iuB.,    See  ELECiaic  Fisbes. 
Order  Ltpioitraca  (Ntbtiiaf.  Millar,  mS'lar,  L&ke   of,  Sweden,  B  lake 
n.A.,   j,.i.™,i™^»     MmffcippJ*  {l«ach'fl«a^'  running  inland  from  the  Baltic  about  81  milel, 
Ord«  Arihr>..r^0     U^-V"^  i™d  I.e.)  ^jth  aS  avemge  breadth  of  13  miles  and  an  area 
\^i'omoio'pJda''(^"ilh).  '^^    S^?    square    miles,     It    contains    upward    of 
Oidir  Thtrofioitroca   \  SchUtafada   UVytish    '  l,aoo  islands.    Its  flast  end   is  closed  by  Stock- 
1                 (    Mocrura      flobstere  holm,    where    its    waters    are    poured    into   the 
\D,capadBi       »iid   Blu+mo.)  Baltic   by   various   channels,    the    difference    of 
I                 t    Braclyyurt     (cr«6«),  ,^^^[  ^^^g.  ^^^j  ^j^  ^^^     jj  ^^  surrounded  by 
Malade  Imftflnalre,  ma-lad  e-ma-zhe-nar,  the  oopulous  districtS'of  StockboJni,  Nykii^itig, 
Le,   a    comedy   m   five    acts   by   Moliere.     It  Upsal,  and  Westeras,  and  the  shores  are  varied 
was  produced  in  Paris  (1673).  w,is  the  bat  _Work  with   bays   and   hills,   woods,   lawng,   and   cliffs, 
of  its  author,  and  the  last  in  which,  as  Arcan,  and    are   adorned   with   many   castles,   country- 
he  appeared  on  the  stage.    See  Muuere.  seats,  and  villas,  including  the  royai  palaces  of 

Malaga.  mai;a-ga.  Sp.  ma'la-ga  (ancient  Drottninghoira  and  Gripesholm. 
Mauaca),  Spain,  capital  of  tbe  province  of  Ualaria,  an  infections,  disease  (^ue  to  ani- 
Malaga;  on  a  small  arm  of  the  Mediterranean;  mal  parasites,  and  which  is  charactenzed  by  in- 
about  70  miles  northeast  of  Gibraltar.  It  was  a  termittent  attacks  of  chills  and  fever,  so-<aIled 
flourishing  city  under  the  Ro'Pians,  and  its  long  intermitteiit  fever,  6r  S  continued  fever  wilb 
occupation  by  the  Moors  has  icft  distinct  marks  remissions;  or  by  a  chronic  malarial  cachexia 
in  the  older  parts  of  the  town;  the  Gibralfaro,  Malaria  is  a  disease  which  is  vety  widely  dis- 
or  Moorish  castle,  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  tributed.  It  is  found  throughout  Europe,  par- 
town,  and  considerable  portions  of  the  ancient  tfcularly  in  the  more  southerly  regiMM,  Italy  and 
fortifications,  yet  remain.  Among  the  irapor-  Spain,  but  is  absfent  m  the  more  northerly  parrs 
tant  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  a  highly  dec-  of  the  Continent,  where  the  temperature  pro- 
orated  structure  in  the  composite  style  with  a  bibits  the  development  of  the  mosquito,  the  chief 
spire  300  feet  high ;  the  Episcopal  palace,  custom-  carrier  of  the  disease.  In  Asiatic  countries,  par- 
house,  and  several  hospitals  and  charitable  in-  ticularly  in  India,  malaria  e  very  frequeDt;  and 
etitutions,  etc. .  The  manufactures  consist  chiefly  in  Africa  different  types  of  malarial  fever  con- 
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Atittite  a  feature  most  obnoxious  to  ccJonization.         A  nun^xr  of  Taratuins   from  ihis  typical 

In  the   United  States,  particularly  in  the  South-  form  are  known.     In  the  tertian  type  of  icvet 

em    States,   malaria   prevails.     Along   the    New  the  chill   and   fever   usually   occur   every   othel 

England  coast,  where  It-  at  one  time  was  very  day.    This  is  due  to  the  ^ct  that  the  cycle  of 

common,    it    has    become    much    diminiBhed    in  <icTclopment  of  the  tertian  parasite  is  about  48 

prevalence   and   in   severity.      The   Pacific  coast  hours  and  that  the  st^e  of  full  development  of 

region   is  free  from  the  disease,  and  the  North-  the  parasite,  or  sporulation,  which  is  more  or 

west     Slates    are    comparatively    frrt.      In    the  less  coincident  with  the  attack,  occurs  at  these 

region    of  the  Saint  Lawrence  River  malaria  is  times;     Thus   every   third   day  the   patient   has 

unknown.  an  attack,  hence  the  term  "tertian.'  In  the  mixed 

In    order  to  tmderstard  dearly  the  different  infections,   when   two   sets   of  parasites   develop 

forms  of  malaria!  fever,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  on  alternate  days,  the  paroxysms  of  chills,  fever, 

mind  that  the  different  types  are  due  to  minute  and  sweating  may  occur  every  day.  In  the  quar- 

animal   parasites  which  enter  the  blood,  usually  tan  type  of  fever   the  cycle  of  development  of 

by  the  bite  of  one  of  a  particular  genus  of  mos-  the    parasite    is    completed    every    fourth    day. 

quitoes     {Anopheles).      (See    Mo£(JU1TOES    and  Mixed  infections  also  occur  in  this  form  of  the 

THE    PROPAGATiurf   OF   DISEASE.)      The   parasite  disease.      In   the   northern   United    States   these 

develops    after   its    introduction   into   the   blood  are  the  types  of  malaria  which  are  more  ccm- 

and,  according  to  the  individual  type  that  is  in-  mon,  but  below  Mason  and  Dixon  a  Ime  a  much 

Iroduced,  certain  variations  in  the  developmental  severer   form   of   the   disease   is   present.     This 

history    of   the   disease    result     The   parasites  i*  the  a^stivo-alltumnBl  type,  which  gives  nse  to 

themselves,  which  are  thought  to  be  low  forms  the  so-called  bilious  remittent    fevers  and   ty- 

of   animal   life,  protozoa,  develop,   for  the  most  pho-malarial    fevers    of    the    South.      In    these 

part,  in  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  and  have  many  the    symptoms    are    extremely    irregular.      The 

allies   in  the  red  blood-corpuscles  of  other  am-  paroxysms  _  occur    every   24   or    48   hours,    and 

mals,  as  frogs,  fish,  birds,  monkeys,  cats,  etc.  longer  remissrons  are  known.    The  length  of  the 

These   M-ganisraswerefirstclearlyderaonstrat-  paroxysms   is   usually  longer,   lastmg  20  hours, 

ed  by  Laveran,  a  French  army  surgeon,  in  1880,  mstcad  of  10  or  li  as  m  the  tertian  form ;  the 

and    his   early   observations   were   enlarged   and  onset  of  the  disease  is  ustially  slow  and  gradual ; 

amended  by  Golgi.  Marchiafava  and  Celli,  Man-  «"''  there  may  be  no  chill.    Occasionally  there  is 

ton    and   Ross,   and   a   host   of   others.   At   the  a    continuous    fever   without    much    break,    t^ 

present  time  at  least  three  forms  of  the  parasite  temperature    ranging    from     iw      to     193      F- 

H<rmatoEoa  malaricg  are  known,  the  parasite  o£  Jaundice   is  not   infrequent,  and   *«,  with  the 

tertian   fever,  the  parasite  of  qiirlan  fever  and  J^""  ="t»  ii"'^^.","?^.!;!;   ^.^^^fnn   „'f  J^' 

the   parasite  of  Kstivo- autumnal   fever.     These  ^'=^^  "/'"'  8" ^e*  rise  to  the  suspic  on  of  ty- 

paraiites   have  two  cycles   of  development,   one  ^°"^   f""";,    •"  '"j*   "'■""'''  ?•***   the  patient 

Uking  pUce  in  the  body  of  man.  and  the  Other  "=1^  «='  «=»  .^-f^"  ^^^  ^ays  or  two  weeks  w.th- 

in   tht    hodv  of  the  mnaniiifo     Thus   a  natient  ""t  any   special  medjcation.     The  more   severe 

:V"arral let'  iXr  a ' mls'auito'  ^Tl  ^™!^-^  'lrt't'^iTA''''T^^  '!iia=s''o1 

parasite    which    undergoes    certain    transforma-  ZtTl.^  Xw  ys"1nclud?ln '^X^^^ti^ 
iLrin"ll''^^S^od^1^tftLTT^aroie?^fJ^^■^^^ 

patioit,  to  cause  typical  ^"ac^of  fever  acoord-  '^^^'J^  S^bf  f^nd" Vcca"  ionallyf  "ow'Jer 
iiig  to  the  type  of  parasite  introduced.  Occa-  J!  „d  examination  tails  to  show  it 
SionaJ^  two  different  parasites  are  introduced  ^.^^^^^^^  should  be  prophylactic  as  well  as 
mto  the  patients  body,  and  a  miirture  of  the  ^,^,^^,5  ^^  attention  shoufd  be  paid  to  the 
two  fonns  of  the  disease  r^utts.  avoidance  of  infection  no  less  than  to  care  of 
^^.L,'*?'^'*"*^  i°""  °*  malarial  fever  (the  ^^  ^-^^^^^^  n^^,f  rj  j^  protection  of  houses 
So-«aUed  chills  and  fever,  or  «ue)  19  due  to  the  ^  ^^^^^  ^f  g^^ws  to  keep  out  the  An^fiheles 
Wrtian  and  quartan  parasites.  Ill  these,  after  j^  ^^^  ^f  the  most  important  procedures.  Fur- 
an  unlmowa  penod  of  incubation,  probably  from  thermore,  il;  is  highly  essential  that  the  mos- 
36  hcwrs  to  15  days,  the  patient  has  a  feeling  quitoes  themselves  should  be  protected  from  the 
as  thou^  he  were  going  to  be  sick,  sometimes  fnfecrion  by  screening  all  patients  suffering 
with  headache,  sometimes  a  feeling  of  lassitude  ff^^  malarial  fever.  In  ordef  to  do  this  the  pa- 
and  a  desire  to  yawn  and  to  stretch.  Occasionally  tfent's  couch  should  be  surrounded  by  mosquito* 
the  patient  has  nausea  and  vomiUng.  At  the  netting,  and  all  mosquitoes  in  the  room  of  the 
same  time  the  temperature  has  begun  to  riae  malarial  patient  diouid  be  killed  by  mAUi  of 
and  a  Chill  commences.  He  bcguis  to  shiver,  pyrethrum-powder.  Further  measures  for  de^ 
the  face  becomes  drawn,  thin,  and  cold,  the  stroying  malaria  rfioald  be  taken  by  draining  off, 
body  shakes,  the  teeth  chatter,  atid  the  skin  may  jwamps  and  employing  proper  engineering  math- 
be  cold  and  blue,  although  the  internal  tempera-  ttds  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  mosquitoes  them- 
ture  is  known  to  be  gradually  nsing.  After  sdv«s.  The  planting  of  swamps  with  leafy  trees 
from  10  to  is_  minutes,  or  perhaps  a  longer  often  dries  them  up,  and  thus  prevents  the  forma- 
time,  the  chill  ie  followed  by  a  hot  stage.  The  tioh  of  breeding  places  for  mosquitoes.  Fin-' 
coldness  of  the  surface  disappears,  and  the  face  gdy  the  specific,  quinine,  should  be  used  in  all 
becomes  congested  and  fliBned_,  the  skin  is  red,  cases.  It  is  a  prompt  aru]  sure  parasiticide,  and 
the  pulse  is  full,  and  the  patient  may  have  a  in  its  varied  forms  can  be  used  by  almost  every 
throbbing  headache,  with  mental  excitement,  patient,  despite  individual  idiosyncrasies. 
Thirst  is  excessive.  Then  the  period  of  sweat-  In  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  chronic 
ing  begins,  the  whole  body  being  covered  with  forms  of  the  disease  a  number  of  perplexing 
perspiration ;  the  teinperature  drops,  the  head-  conditions  are  met.  Thus,  following  constant 
ache  disappears,' and  in  an  hour  or  two  the  par-  exposure  to  malaria  and  repeated  attacks  of  the 
oiQ^vm  is  over.  disease,    symptoms   of  amBmis,.  of..  bfca1hltt»- 
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neai,  awclling  of  the  feet  uid  ankles,  bleeding 
in   different   parts   of   the   body   and   enlai^ed 

spleen  may  be  found.     This  is  a  ^pe  of  infec-  i.jiina,   ninausian,  ano   siam  njiea  ine   naruors 
tion  known  aa  malarial  cachexia.    It  is  found  is  of  Malacca.    They  are  now  divided  into  distinct 
southern  countries,  and  should  be  distinguished  tribes,  without  any  general  head-    This  is  partly 
from  the  cachexia  due  to  various  forms  of  intes-  owiiig  to  the  supenority  which  the  Europeans, 
tinal  parasites.     See  Mosquito;  Miasma;  Mi-  particularly  the  Dutch,  have  obtained  in  the  In- 
csoscopy.  Clinical.  dian  seas,  and  partly  to  the  feudal  system  of  the 
SulTH   Ely  Jnxim,   M.D.  Malays,  by  which  the  national  power  has  been 
Halsrial  Ferer.    See  Malaria.  divided  and  a  common  spirit  prevented  by  the 
u  ,           „    I      I  1               -'11             .  iDcreasms  poirer  of  the  vassals.    The  civilized 
MJ»u«,  ma-low  ek,  a  provinc.al  language,  jj^        ^^^^^  ^j,^  Mohammedar.  religion.    Be- 
used  largely  m  commerce,  m  Luzon,  Philippme  jij^  t^e  Koran,  the  Malays  have  yanous  local 
islands   (q.v.J.  l,„g     They  are  fierce  and  warlike,  always  bear- 
Malay    (mi-la  )    ArchipeUgo,  also  called  ing  arms,  and  much  addicted  to  the  use  of  force, 
the  Indian,  Asiatic  or   Easteui  Abchipei.a«>,  treacherous   in   their   alliances,   and   addicted  to 
and  East  India  Islands,  is  the  greatest  group  piracy.    The  Malay  language  is  widely  used  as 
of  islands,  numerically  and   in   extent,   in  the  the  language  of  commerce  throughout  the  South 
world.     They   are   situated   to   the   southeast   of  Seas  and  in  the  islands  south  of  the  Philippines. 
Asia  between   that  continent  and  Australia,  and  The  Malays  have  long  pursued  a  piratical  career, 
extend  between  the  meridians  of  gs°  and  135°  darling    from    hidden    streams    in    their    well- 
cast,   and    the   parallels   of    11°    south   and    17°  manned  proas  on  any  vessel  that  ^proached  too 
north,  with  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  west  and  near  the  coast,  or  more  boldly  lying  in  wait  in 
the  Pacilic  Ocean  on  the  east    The  archipelago  fleets  in  the  open  sea,  for  any  expected   rich 
is  composed  of  the  Sunda  or  Dutch  East  India  prize.     Physically  considered,  the  Malays  are  of 
Islands,  Sumatra,  Java,  Flores.  Timor,  and  the  low  stature,  slight  in  figure,  and  with  very  small 
numerous    adjacent    smaller    islands ;    Bornec^  wrists  and  ankles.    The  face  is  round,  the  eyes 
Celebes,  the  Molucca  or  Spice  Islands  and  their  black  and  somewhat  almond-shaped,   the   nose 
several  minor  neighbors;  and  extending  to  the  short  and  small,  cheek  bones  promment,  features 
north  includes  the  Philippine  and  Sulu  Islands  flat,  the  hair  straight  and  black,  the  complexion 
belonging  to  the  United   States.    New  Guinea  yellowish.    In  various  respects  Uiey  bear  a  dose 
was  formerly  included  in  the  archipelago,  but  resemblance    to    the    Mongolians    of    Eastern 
more  properly  belongs  to  Australasia.    See  sep*  Asia,  but  differ  from  them  radically  in  language, 
arate  articles  on  the  various  islands.    Consult:  all  their  dialects  belonging  to  a  distinct  Malayo- 
Wallace,  *The  Malay  Archipcbgo'   (1880).  Polynesian   family  which  is  widely  distributed 
Halqr  PoilnBula.      See     Stkaits     Setili-  throughout  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans.    Of 
KBNTs,  '^t^  years  the  lessons  taught  them  by  European 
u.i«.'.n  n..,-  „.-  e™,  a».  ~  .^nit  t,-,.-  ^""^    American    war    vessels    have    forced    the 
Malay-an  Bear,  or  Stm  Bear  a  small  bear  „  [^           ^    •     f           ■           ^^  ;      ,j  ,     , 

iiLt:i'S^^r."'?'™^:i''«^'Tt^^'ru,^™l;  ^^^^e  Habits  bdng  lar'gely  abandoned  for  0,i 

pelago,  Borneo  Sumatra  and  Java^    It  is  about  more  settled  occu^tions  of  trade  and  agricol- 

aV,  feet  m  length;  the  fur  is  black,  fading  into  ^,^     j^  the   many    Malay   tribes   are   the 

brown  on  the  nose  which  is  remarkably  broad  Sakais.  or  ti^ dwellers,  who  build  their  houses 

and  blunt.  ,  The  chest  bears  a  crescentic  white  ;„  forked  trees,  eight  to  twelve  feet  above  the 

'"f"''/^.;   '!l*^     J^l^^   variety,   an   orange-  g„^„^    .cached  by  bamboo  ladders,  which  are 

colored,  heart-shaped  patch.     It  usually  feeds  on  gj^^^j    ^^    ^„^     f^e   tree-dwellers    are   anned 

grains  and  fruits  and  is  very  fond  of  honey   but  „;(i,  j^^g  blow-guns  shooting  poisoned  arrows. 

ocgsionally   indulges   in   animal   food;   and   .s  The  bamboo  furnishes  most  of  their  articles  of 

said  to  attack  man.  when  hard  pressed.  ornament  and  utility.    The  blow-gun  is  a  bam- 

Maloyan  Subregion,  a  faunal  division  of  boo  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  and 

the  Oriental  Region,  composed  of  the  southern  six  and  a  half  feet  in  length.    The  bore,  drilled 

end  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  all  the  islands  most   accurately,   is   a   quarter  of  an   inch,   and 

of  the  Malay  Archipelago  as  far  as  the  Philip-  the  darts  nine  inches  in  length,  about  the  cir- 

pinea  and   to  the   Straits  of   Macassar,   where  cumference  of  a  heavy  darning-needle,  sharpened 

this  district  is  separated  from  the  Australian  and  at  one  end  and  poisoned.     With  these  they  se- 

Papuan    subregions    by    Wallace's    line     (qv.).  cure  all  the  meat  they  eat  in  ttie  jungle,— birds. 

See  Zoogeograpby.  monkeys,  snakes,  and  liiards.    Iliey  also  have 

Malays'  a  race  of  people  inhabiting  the  knives  made  of  bamboo. 
Malay  Peninsula  and  the  Malay  Archipelago,  The  Malay  intellect  is  of  a  low  order,  and 
and  ctaiminK  to  have  their  native  country  in  the  the  race  has  never  developed  a  native  cnlture; 
highlands  of  Sumatra,  The  civilization  of  India  their  civilizatiog  being  entirely  due  to  foreign 
appears  to  have  extended  itself  to  the  Malays  influences,  chiefly  Hindu  and  ArabL  The  Malay 
at  an  early  date.  In  the  13th  century  the  Malays  language,  which  is  soft  and  harmonious  and  of 
were  on  the  Peninsula  of  Malacca,  where  they  simple  structure,  is  written  in  the  Arabic  char- 
built  a  city  of  the  same  name,  and  founded  an  acter,  which  is  ill  suited  for  the  purpose, 
empire  Their  sultans  had  subdued  Sumatra  Lately  the  Roman  system  has  been  largely 
previously  to  their  settling  in  Malacca.  They  adopted,  especially  in  the  Dutch  and  Engli^ 
afterward  possessed  themselves  of  the  rest  of  dependencies.  The  literature,  which  is  copious, 
the  Sunda  Isles,  of  the  Philippines,  the  Moluc-  comprises  poetical  compositions,  such  as  rhym- 
cas,  and  some  of  the  Australian  groups,  where  ing-proverbs,  love-songs,  and  dramas  displaying 
Malay  tribes  are  found  resembling,  in  their  some  originality,  but  little  imagination.  The 
features,  religion,  and  government,  the  Malays  prose  writings  are  mostly  based  on  Arab  or 
of  Malacca.  At  that  time  they  acted  a  splendid  Persian  models.  Consult  Crawfurd,  'Histoty 
part  in  Asia;  they  c«nied  on  commerce,  in  part  of  the  Indian  ArchipeUgo* ;  Logan,  'joonul  <» 
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the  Indian  Archipelago  and  East  Asia,  and  Eth-  He  vas  knighted  in  i8i3:    His  principal  woifcs 

nology  of  the   Indian    Archipelago' ;    Wallace,  are :     'A  Sketch  of  the  Sikhs' ;  "The  Hiatorr 

•The  Malay  Archipelago.'  of  Persia'    {1815);    'Sketches  of  Persia';    'A 

M«lb«ie,  Canada.      See  Mubray  Bay.  Memoir  of  Central  India' ;  a  treatise  on  the  Ad- 

Malbone.      mal-bon',      Edw«d      Greene.  ?^'";^J?,V?,  "/,B^^5'^r'°'''V  <J^> '/V'"  "j 

American  ^ter:   b.   Newport,  R.  I..  August  J^'^^^'^Sli.  ^f^"  ^?^"^'^f'  c^'^S'2** 

i777:d.  Sa'^nah,Ga,7May'i8o7.    As  a^7y  £^,^"'^^8^''/    ^*»J«^-G«^'    Sir    John 

he  was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  theatre  at  '^1"''™     (t8S&-7). 

Newport  to  watch  the  painting  of  the  scenes.  Malczewaki,  mal-chev'skS,  Antoni,  Polish 

At  that  early  age  he  executed  an  entire  scene,  a  poet:  b.  Warsaw,  Poland,  3  June  1793;  d.  there 

landscape   for   the   stage,   the   success   of   which  2   May   1826.     He   entered   the   Polish   army   in 

encouraged  him   to   devote  his  attention  exdu-  liii,  but  resigned  in   1816  and  traveled  on  the 

sively  to  painting.    At  17  he  established  himself  continent,  where  he  met  Byron.     He  settled  in 

in   Providence  as  a  portrait  painter.    Meeting  Warsaw  and  there  wrote   'Marja'    (1825),  an 

with   success,   he    removed   in    1796   to    Boston,  epic  poem  which  after  his  death  was  recognized 

and  during  the  next  four  years  pursued  his  art  as  a  literary  work  of  great  merit,  and  has  since 

in  varioBS  cities.   In  1800  he  accompanied  Wash-  been  translated    into   several   languages.    None 

inglon  Allston   (q.v.)   to  Charleston,  and  in  the  of   his   work   brought  him   fame  or   recognition 

succeeding  year  the  two  young  artists  sailed  for  during  his  life,  and  he  died  in  wretched  poverty. 

Europe.    Malbone  when  in  London  was  urged  A  tomb  'To  the  author  of  Marja'  was  erected 

by   Benjamin   West   to   take   up   his   permanent  in  Varsovia. 

residence  there  with  the  prospect  of  ample  pro-  Maiden,  mal'den,  Mass.,  city,  in  Middlesex 

fesTond     employment;     but    he    returned     to  County;  on  the  Maiden  River,  and  on  the  Bos- 

Charlwton  _  in     December     180J.     For     several  ,„„  4  Maine  railroad;   about  four  miles  north 

?r"iT^J!?'"c!  ."""'^^"*  '"»*"  "i'^-  '^'""  °'  Of  Boston.     It  is  connected  by  electrical  railway 

the   United    States   with   great   reputation.     His  „j,h   g^ston,   Lowell,   HaverhiU,    Lynn,    Saleii 

^",^^1  ™.=?'?3*'v=  worfe  IS  »The  Hours^  in  ^nd  a  number  of  other  cities  and  towna.    Mai- 

which  Ae  divisions  of  the  day  are  personified  by  ^^  JMludes  several  villages. 
female  figures.  jhe  first  settlement   was  made  in   i&vi,   but 

Halbrouk,  mil-bruk',  a  yellowish,  grizzled  the  place  remained  a  part  of  Charlestown  until 
monkey    of   West    Africa    (Cercopitkecus    cyn-  i&^g,  when  it  was  made  a  separate,  incorporated 
DJuruj).  distinguished  from  other  species  of  the  municipality.     It  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  iSSr. 
mus  (called  guenons)  by  its  wide  flesh-colored  It  is  a  manufacturing  dty,  having  over  630  man- 
ice  with  a  band  across  the  forehead,  the  bristly  ufacturing   establishments,    representing    nearly 
whiskers  and  ventral  parts  white.  50  different  industries.     The  chief  products  are 

Hakobn,  maiTtdm  or  mfc'kftm,  the  name  rubber  boots  and  shoes,  boot  and  shoe 
of  four  Scottish  kings:  Malcolm  I.,  reigned  lasts,  and  boot-trees,  wire  cord,  leather, 
from  943  to  9S4f  and  during  this  period  occurred  sand  end  emery  paper,  cotton  goods,  fibre 
the  cession  of  Cumbria  to  the  Scots  by  Edmund  goods,  hosiery  and  hosiery  supporters,  knit 
I.,  the  Eaglt^  sorereign.  Malcolu  II.  (d.  Koods,  furniture,  soap,  and  picture  mold- 
Glams  1034),  succeeded  Kenneth  II.  in  1005  and  ing.  The  manufactories  have  a  combined 
in  his  reign  Lothian  and  Strathclyde  were  se-  capital  of  nearly  $8,000,000,  and  the  annual  out- 
cured  to  Scotland.  Malcolu  III.,  sumamed  put  is  nearly  $17,000,000.  The  number  of  em- 
Canmore  (Great  Head);  h.  about  1024;  d.  near  ployees  is  about  5,000.  The  municipal  expendi- 
Abiwick,  Northnmfaerland,  13  Nov.  1093.  After  tures  are  annually  about  $602,000;  the  principal 
the  murder  of  his  father,  Duncan,  by  Macbeth,  items  of  which  are  for  schools,  $155,000;  tor 
he  was  aasisted  by  Siward  of  Northumbria.  and  waterworks,  $45,000;  for  charities,  $40,000;  for 
Edward,  the  Confessor.  After  the  death  of  fife  department,  $35fl«>;  police.  $30,000;  for 
Macbeth  he  was  croivned  at  Scone  in  1058,  In  municipal  lighting,  $30,000.  The  Metropolitan 
1068  he  granted  asylum  to  Edgar  Atheling,  his  District  water  system  supplies  water  to  the  city, 
n¥>theT,  and  two  sisters  (one  of  whom,  Mar-  also  to  Melrose  and  Medford.  Maiden  has  ex- 
ret,  he  married  in  1070),  with  a  number  of  celient  public  and  parish  schools,  a  number  of 
_jxon  exiles.  His  reign^  though  largely  con-  fine  church  buildings,  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building, 
cemed  in  warring  with  England,  had  neverthe-  four  libraries,  which  contain  about  33.o«>  vol- 
less  an  important  bearing  on  the  civilization  and  umes,  a  Home  for  the  Aged,  and  a  city  hospital, 
consolidation  of  Scotland.  Malcolm  IV.  (the  The  Converse  Library  building,  designed  by 
Maiden),  d.  Jedburgh  9  Dec,  ti6j.  succeeded  his  Richardson,  is  beautifiJ  and  commodious.  The 
grandfather,  David  I.,  in  1153.  He  suppressed  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor  and  a  council, 
two  rebellions  in  his  realm,  and  surrendered  The  executive  appoints,  subject  to  the  approval 
Northumberland  and  Cumberland  to  Henry  II.  of  the  council,  the  administrative  officials.  Pop. 
in  1157.  (1890)   23.031;   (i9°o)  i3.664;   (1910)  44-404- 

Hakolm,   Sia  Johiii,   British    soldier   and  Umldive     mal'div)      laUnds      (Thousand 

diplomatist:   b.  Burnfoot,  Dumfriesshire  2  May  Isles),  Indian  Ocean,  a  chain  of  islands  at  the 

1709;  d-   Windsor    England,  31   May   1833.     He  entrance  to  the  Arabian  Sea.  500  miles  west  of 

entered   in   178a   the  service   of  the   East   India  Ceylon,  extending  from  lat.  o     40'  S.  to  7°  6' 

Company,   in    1797   was   made   captain,   and   till  N.,    nearly    on    the    meridian    of    73°    30^    E., 

•709  "as  engaged  in  various  important  services,  with  a  breadth  of  about  so  miles.     The  chain  is 

terminating   at   the    fall   of    Seringapatam.     He  composed   of   i;[   coral   atolls    (see   Aiorx),    the 

was   three   times  ambassador  to   Persia,  and  in  larger  islands  richly^  clothed  with  wood,  chiefly 

1^2   was   made   major-general,   and   received   a  palm,   fertile   in   fruit,  and  in  various  kinds   of 

eint  of  ii,ooa  per  year   from  the  East   India  edible    roots.     They    also    produce    millet,    and 

mpany.    He     was     governor     of     Bombay,  abound  in  cocoanuts,  fowls,  and  all  descriptions 

1S27-3J,  when  he  fina%   returned  to  Britain,  of  fish.    The  inhabitants  are  a  civilized  race  of 
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Mople  of  mixed  Singfaaleaf  and  Arab  extrac-  and  liberal  in  bis  policy,  favoring  the  publica- 
tion, Mohammedans  and  speakinK  a  dialect  tion  of  the  '  Encjclopedie'  and  owing  to  bis 
dosely  allied  to  the  Ceylonese.  Thsy  carry  on  proteslauon  against  different  measures  of  Lou;s 
a  considerable  trade  with  Bengal,  Ceylon,  and  XV.  was  removed  from  office.  Under  Locus 
the  Malabar  coast,  as  also  to  the  Red  Sea  and  XVI.  he  was  minister  of  the  interior,  but  re- 
to  Sumatra;  exchanging  cowries,  which  are  signed  in  i??*  and  until  the  Revolution  spent 
plentiful  in  the  Maldives,  coir,  mats,  oil,  fish,  his  time  upon  his  estates  and  in  travel,  with  the 
tortoise-shell,  etc.,  for  rice,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  exception  of  1787-8,  when  he  was  again  minis- 
manufactured  goods.  They  are  expert  naviga-  ter.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he 
tors  and  sailors,  and  have  schools  for  teaching  came  loyally  to  the  assistance  of  Louis  XVI. 
navigation  on  some  of  the  islands;  and  they  and  was  leadini^  caunsel  in  his  defense.  He  re- 
make and  repair  nautical  instruments.  They  are  mained  with  the  monarch  until  almost  the  last 
governed  by  a  sultan,  whose  title  and  rank  are  and  n  months  later  was  guillotined  for  trca- 
hcieditary ;  he  resides  in  the  i.-.land  of  Mali  and  son.  He  was  the  author  of  essays  and  pam- 
lays  annual  tribute  to  the  British  government  in  phlcts  on  financial  questions,  etc, 
:eyIon.  Pop.  about  30,000-  Malet,  CUude  Franfiois  de,  klod  frin-swa 
Male  Fern.  See  Ferns  and  Fern-allies.  de  ma-Ia,  French  conspirator:  b.  Dole, 
Male  Preponderance.  See  Prepotency.  Franc he-Comte,  France,  28  June  1754:  d.  Paris 
„  ,  .  ,  .,.  .  ,  f  L  ^.■l^,  29  Oct.  i8!2.  He  entered  the  army  m  1771  and 
Malebranche  NichoUs  French  philos-  j^^^^^^  ^  brigadier-general  in  1799-  Suspected 
opher:  b.  Par.s  6  Aug.  1636;,  d.  there  3  Oct,  ^f  conspiracy  against  Napoleon,  he  waTdis- 
1715.  He  studied  philosophy  m  the  College  dc  ^^^^^  f^„^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^j  ^nfi^^  ;„ 
la  Marche.  theology  m  the  Sorbonne  and  en-  La  Force.  While  there  he  laid  new  plots  and 
tered  the  congregation  of  the  Oratorians  in  1660.  ^^j.  (henceforward  confined  in  a  state  prison 
In  the  history  of  Frttich  metaphysical  specula-  from  1808  liU  1813.  During  Napoleon's  cam- 
tion  he  ranks  second  only  to  Descartes,  the  ;  j^  r^^^;^  y^,^^  ^^^  ^j^  ^  ^^^ 
greatest  of  French  thmker^,  and  in  1699  was  ^^^^^  ^  jj,^  „;  ^t  of  22-3  October,  and  by  cir- 
made  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  filiating  the  false  news  of  Napoleon's  death  won 
was  induced  to  give  many  years  study  to  the  ^.^.^  ^^^^  ^f  j,,^  National  Guards.  While  the 
Cartesian  philosophy  by  the  perusal  in  "56^  of  j^jj^^  secured  the  principal  public  offices  in  his 
the  treatise  'De  Homme'  by  Descartes,  and  Ae  ^  fjalet  liberated  Ws  fellow  conspirators, 
fruit  of  his  investigations  appeared  in  his  bril-  Generals  Guidal  and  Uborie,  from  prison.  He 
hant  and  original  vporks,  *De  la  Recherche  de  ^^^  however  himself  taken  prisoner  by  La- 
'?  \^"li'  ^^^7-^),  and  <Trait4  de  I'lmagina-  torde,  chief  oi  the  military  police  of  Paris,  and 
Hon,'  The  essence  of  his  philosophy  is  a  sort  ^^^s  shot  with  his  fellow  conspirators. 
of  mi'stica!  idealism.  According  to  him,  we  ».  .  ^  t  r,  it  ..  <- 
have  cognizance  of  things,  as  well  objective  "■!«*.  Lucafc  See  Hamson,  Mak  Saint 
realities,    as    subjective    thoughts    and    feelings,  Lecbr. 

through   the   idea   which    resides   in   our   souls;  Malherbe,   Prangaia  de,  fraii-swa,   de   mal- 

but   this   idea   is   in   God,   so   that   we   perceive  arb,   French  poet:   b.   Caen,   France,   1555;  d. 

everything    in    God    (vision    en    Dieu)    as    the  Paris  16  Oct  i6i8.     He  was  educated  in  Heidel- 

primal  cause  of  all  existences  and  things.    Hence  berg  and  was  engaged  in  the  wars  of  the  Le^ue. 

the  famous  doctrine  of  'Occasionalism*  or  'In-  In  1605  he  became  court  poet  under  Henry  IV., 

terference,'   in  accordance  with  which  the  ob-  but  his  work  as  a  critic  was  of  greater  valne 

jective  thin;  and  the  subjective  impression  are  than  his  poetry,  which  was  lacking  in  poetic 
made  an  every  occasion  to  coincide,  by  the  dirett -feeling  and  originality,  though  metrically  per- 

interposition  of  God,  in  whom  alone  we  think  fecL    He  was  the  founder  of  the  French  school 

and   feel.     In   the   history   of   philosophy   Male-  of  classidsm  and  must  be  credited  with  aronsing 

branche  may  be  styled  the  connecting  link  be-  a  critical  sense  among  the  thinkers  of  France, 

tween  Descartes  and  Spinoza,  the  difference  be-  His    works    consist    of    translations    from    the 

tween  his  philosophy  and  that  of  the  pantheist  Latin  and  one  volume  of  original  verse.    " 


Spinoza  consisting  in  the  fact  that  to  him  the  suit:  Allais,  'Malherbe  et  la  Pofsie  fran^aise  a 

Universe  was  in  God,  and  to  Spinoza  God  was,  la  fin  du  XVI.  Siecle>  <  i8c») ;  Bnmot,  <La  Doc- 

in    fact,    in    the    Universe,     Among    his    other  trine  de  Malherbe*    (1891), 
works    are    to    be    mCTiioned    'Conversati^^^  MaUbran.  Maria  Felicita,   mezzo-soprano 

Chr«iennes>  (1676);  'Traitede  la  Nature  etde  ^^  [,.  Paris  1808;  d.  Manchester,  England, 

'?  ,=0^?"  T.  1'^'  =     ^TXtJ"  J'-  ^°!?'i  '8^.    She  was   early  trained  for  the  o^ratk 

(ijfi4)  ;    'Entretiens  sur  la  Metaphysique  et  !a  ^^^^  ^     i,„   father  flannel   Garcia    Cq,v^  the 

Rel.Kion'    (,(«8);   'Entretiens   d^^^^^^  T.^^?,'^^t  Spanish  tenor,  and  made  her  debut  in  London 

Chretien  et  dun  Phdosophe  Chinois  sor  I  Exre-  ^g     j      g^e  had  lived  in  that  city  since   181; 

tence  et  la  Nanire  de  D,eu>    (1708)     Consult:  ^^  ^Yeacher  of  singing,  and  her  success  in  Ros- 

Bampignon,  'Etude  snr  MalebrancheMi86i):  ,!„(.,  .g^^ber  of  Seville'  was  such  that  sbc  was 

9'^¥PT',i  Hf*"'??^''^"'*B'^?^?'4'^^  '^<i""'i   W    fol'o*  her   father  to   New  York, 

(,870);    Andre  JLa   V . e   du   Reyirend    Pe  e  v,here  he  had  an  engagement  to  establish  grand 

Malebranche*     (1886)  ;    Farny^   tEtode    sur    la  ^pera.     Here    she    married   a    French   me^hant 

Morale  de  Malebranche'    (iHHft).  „^j„^i  Malibran,     She  returned  to  the  stage  on 

Malesherbea,  Chretien  Guillaume  de  La-  her  husband's  failure  in  business,  and  in  the 

moignon  de,  krS-te-ah  ge-y6m  de  Ia-moin-6ft  spring  of  1828  appeared  on  the  Parisian  boards 

de  mal-(s-arb,   French  statesman;  b,   Paris  6  jn  Rossini's  'Semiramis.'    She  subsequently  was 

Dec  1721 ;  d.  there  22  April  1794-     He  was  edu-  welcomed    with    great    enthusiasm    in    London, 

caled  at  the  Jesuits'  College,  entered  the  legal  Naples,  Vienna,  Milan,  and  Venice,  and  traveled 

frofesiion  and  in  1745  became  counsellor  of  the  with  the  violmist  de  Beriot,  whom  she  married 

arjiament  of  France;  in  1750  he  was  president  shortly  before  her  early  death.    She  was  a  great 

of  the  Court  of  Aids.    He  was  broad-minded  actress  as  well  as  a  marvellous  a 
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•  tb«  iriresistiblc  charm  of  her  person,  added  to  the  Union  make  setrecy  a  necMury  dnnent  in 
'  the  generosity  of  her  mind  and  disposition,  made  the  offense,  others  generalize  the  offense  as  int' 
her  during  her  brief  career  one  of  the  most  fas-  plying  merely  tlie  infliction  of  unlawful  injuiy. 
cinating  operatic  singers  that  had  ever  won  the  If  the  injury  was  inflicted  in  the  discharge  of 
applause  of  the  European  public.  In  1838  a  official  duty,  or  under  an  honest  sense  of  jus- 
statue  was  erected  to  her  in  Brussels,  which  had  tification,  this  is  sufficient  defense  to  secure  ac- 
beer  her  last  place  of  residence.  Consult:  quittal.  The  offense  may  be  either  a  misde- 
Nathan,  'Life  of  Madame  Maria  Malibran  de  nieanor  (q.v.)  or  a  felony  (q.v.)  according  to  its 
Mriot>  (1846).  circumstances.  Consult;  McCIain,  'Treatise 
Malif  Aril!  5ti  nroanic  ariH  Hi«^r.vprpfl  in  °"  Criminal  Law,  as  Now  Administered  in  the 
i^sf'wstA.nd^ll'^I^VL'^^V":-^:^  United  States'    C.8g?^;  and  Harris  'Principles 

Aint,J,  ,u. ^;..,.  the  vegetable  kingdom,  oc-  °^  the  Criminal  Uw,» 

1  ilie  free  state,  and  some-  Halicioua   ProBccation,   prosecution  of  a 


times  in  the  form  of  its  potassium,  magnesium,  person   unsuccessfully,   maliciously  and   without 

or  calcjum  salts.     It  occurs  abundantly,  for  ex-  cause.    To   constitute   this   offense   it   must   be 

ample,  in  the  gooseberry,  cherry,  strawberry,  and  proved   (i)   That  the  prosecution  averred  to  be 

barberry,  and  also  in  unripe  apples,  from  which  malicious     was     instituted     by     the     defendant 

latter   fact   it   derives   its   name    (Latin   malum,  named,     (a)  That  it  was  decided  against  prose- 

an  apple).     It  may  be  conveniently  prepared  by  cutor.     (3)   That  the  suit  was  without  probable 

boiling  the  juice  of  mountain  asbberries  with  cause.     (4)   That  the  motive  was  malice.     (5) 

enough  milk  of  lime  to  almost  neutralize  it,  and  That  the  plaintiff  was  mjured  by  such  malicious 

pourwg  the  precipitate  into  boiling  dilute  nitric  prosecution. 

tcid.    Acid  malate  of  calcium  crystallizes  from       .  Quod  faeit  per  ahum  facit  per  se  is  fully  ap- 

the  nitric  acid  upon  cooling,  tnA  this  is  dissolved  pncable  to  the  defendant  m  a  suit  for  malicious 

in  water,  and  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead,  the  prosecution;  hence  a  corporation  may  be  liabl; 

lead  malate  that   is  thrown   down  being   subse-  though   they   acted   through   their   agent.     {See 

quently   decomposed   by   sulphuretted    hydrogen  Tort.)     Consult:     Newell,   'Malicious   Prosccu- 

oas.     Malic   acid    has   the   formula    CH.Oh    or  tion.      False     Imprisonment,      and      Abuse      of 

CJf.(OH).CCOOH)>,  is  dibasic,  and  can  be  ob-  Process'  (1892). 

tained  in  the  form  of  colorless  prisms  or  needles,  Haligi,    ma-l*-he',    Philippines,  an  island 

which   are   hygroscopic,  and   dissolve   readily  in  lying    southeast    of    Talim    Island    in    the    Bay 

water  and  in   alcohoL    Malic  acid  kills  algse.  Lagoon    (q.v.) ;    it  is  the  seat  of  the   United 

and  when  present  in  a  solution  in  any  consider-  States  military  prisons, 
able   amount   it   prevents   the   precipiution   of  Malig'iiaiit  Postule.    See  Anthrax. 

.hid,  „.  ™.oy  Xb,.  s&r.i^'?o„"r;7o„°iS'rb"e',£ 

Malice,  in  law,  a  premeditated  or  formed  ^vW  advisers  of  Charles  1.    Afterward  the  name 

design   to    do    mischief    or    injury    to    another,  ^as  extended   to  all   who   sided   with   the   king 

called  also  ■malice  prepense*  or  "aforethought.*  against  the  Parliament. 

Blaekslone  says  that  malice  prepmse  is  not  so  MnSn.o,    ma-18'now.    Philippines,    (i)    a 

properly  sprte  or  malevolence  to  the  deceased  m  „      ,  ^         ^         ,■  Albay.  Lzon,  sitnated 

5tS»     i       i-  I  T  \,    Sr.,      .f  r  kLI™  »"  *e  IJiScnW  Gulf.  18  miles  north  by  west  of 

dicl»l«  of  t  wicked,  depraved,  and  m.l  gnant  j^^       ^«      J,|„|,',        („,    „j  ,^;„  „i|„ 

tort;  and  it  maybe  either  egress  or  impM  in  ^^' ^f  ^-^        „  ;,  ^  ^  ^^  ,^4  „j 

fefi..  ^     ■  r      J    ;  ™  3   J    ■■        jS.h   tin  is  llie  shipping  point  for  the  large  hemp  product 

dellbeilte   mind   and    formed    design,    doth   kill  ,     ^     sSVroSnding   region.     PSp    ll&i.     (2) 

"°*  j'-  .1!"  1""'  i   ^7   ■,"    .     1,  ;    .  A  pueblo  and  militfry^tion  of  ihe  prince  of 

P'»e1.  the  la.  wiU  imply  iti  as  where  a  mm  ^J.     p  the  Akdon  River.  !i  miles  from 

rc»u^TrS«mrn5iU",s:i\o'i's  "•  "-f .  ^  "f  --  ■>«  cp-  p-p-  ^ 

lar  enmity  can  be  provei  Malmea,  ma-len.     See  Mechlin. 

Miaiclo,.Hi«:Wef  in  law  any  injury  done  ^Jlf^StiiZS^^ISi'^AlirZ^.S. 

f^tZnS  Thrr'a?  i^'disrorse-a  i;d?sri'Si°ft;'5>y'r  Sri 

m  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Sutes.    The  'ZTies™;  overt  EtsuV  as  the  orei'lous 

comprehensive    English    Black    Act  .(scncalled  'JJ  S,,™',  TStSS  o?  ftefakiig  ?f"ome 

from  Its  preamble  that  -several  ilMesignmg  and  ^l         ^.  ^       J^^^  'n,   appearand   of   the 

disorderly  penicns  have  of  late  associated  them-  j,  *'  ,     -^  !„  ...i,.     »  worse  form  of  the  same 

sdve.  under  the  nam.  of  blacks*)  with  others  S.^wilfully'mLmg:*  is  cr^eo'usi^VallS 

cf  a  like  kind  were  in  1861  codified  (24  and  25  -.,]:„',„„     '  '" 

Vic,  ch.  07)   into  an  act  which  extends  malicious  """'''b^""s-  .,    ™.       ,  ,  . 

mischief  to  buildings,  fish  ponds  and  other  real  .      MaU,  mal   or  m el.  The,   (l)   a  promenade 

estate,   as   well   as   to  most   classes   of  personal  '«  Central  Park,  New  York,  regarded  as  one  of 

property.    To  constitute  this   offense,   real  not  ^^^   most   succMsful   landscape   effects   m   this 

merely  legal  malice  must  be  proved,  such  as  is  country     (2)    An   avenue   in  London,   on  the 

defined  by  Blackstone,  'a  spirit  of  wanton  cruelty  "orth  of  baint  James  l^rk. 

or  bteck  and  diabolical  revenge* ;  or,  as  defined  Mallalien,      m5I-la-!ii',      Willard      Francis. 

1^  the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts,  'a  spirit  American   Methodist  bishop :   b.   Sutton,   Mass., 

of    cruelty,    hostility    or    revenge.*    This    spirit  11    Dec,    1828.     He   was   graduated    from   Wes- 

must  be  cherished  by  the  offender  not  against  a  leyan  University  in  185^  and  became  a  Methodist 

fliird  patty,  but  against  the  party  whose  person  Episcopal    clergyman    in    1858.    He    has    held 

gr  propeHy  has  been  injured.    Some  States  of  many  important  charges  and  in  1872,  i8;6,  J**- 
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■ad  1884  wu  ft  nwmber  ol  the  aeneral  confer-  new  (3th  oae  added.    Other  works  t^  hiiB  are: 

CDCca.    He  wai  presiding  elder  of  the  district  of  'The   Mutinjr  of   the    BenpU   Army'    {^^57}  • 

Boeton  in  jS8a-4  Md  in  18S4  was  elected  bishop.  'History    of^  the    French    in    India'     (1868); 

HallanL     See  Dcfck.  'Studies  from  Genoese  History'   (1875) ;  'Hj»- 

«*  .•        f     I.  LL  ,  ,.  -.  -       .  torical  Sketch  of  the  Native  States  of  India* 

MBllarmfi     Stfehim.^    sta-fin    mal-ar-ma,  {i8?5);   'Fin^  French  Struggles  in  India  wkI 

French  poet:  b.   Pans   March   1843;  d.  there  9  Indian  Seas'   (1878);  'History  of  Afohani*taii> 

Sept.  1898..   Most  oi  his  life  was  passed  as  an  (jgTO)  I  *The  Decisive  Battles  of  India*   (1883)  ; 

instructor  in  English  at  the  Lycee  Fontanes  of  <xhe  Battlefields  of  Germany'    (1884);    <Ani- 

Paris.    He    is    known    as   the    founder   of   the  bushes    and    Surprises'     (1885);    'The    Indian 

curious    poetic    school    of   the    •Decadents/    m  Mutiny  of   1857'    (1890)  ;   and   ■Refounding  of 

whose  organ,  'Le  Decadent,'  as  well  as  in  <Le  the   German   Empire'    (1802)  ;   lives   of   'CUve' 

Pamasse    Contemporain,'    he    published    much.  (1882),   'Marsha!  Loudon'    (1884),   'Eugene  of 

Incomprehmsibihty    appears    to   have   been    the  Savoy'     (1888),     'Prince    Mettemich'     (1888), 

object  of  his  study,  and  he  entirely  attained  it  <Wellesley'    (1888)     'Dupleix'    (1890),   'Akbar' 

m   his   preface  to  an   edhion    (1880)    of   Beck-  (,890),  'Warren  Hastings'    (1894),  and  'Lake* 

fords     'Vathek.'     Others     of    his    works     are  and  Rivers  of  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  Hnngary* 

•L'Apres-Midi    dun     Faune'      (1876);     'Petite  (1807) 

Mythologie'      (1878);      'Les     Dieux     antiques'  «  in  ^    t  t.     Mr™  •  1.       ■  . 

(1880)  ;  'Poesies'  (1887),  a  translation  of  ^oe's  .    ^?^>*',^f*^.^'^fe  American  chernist: 

ioems  (1888),  perhaps  his  most  satisfactory  per-  ^■,°,"'''V-!!!?'V-'n  °^n*^^-    "V^  ^^-f 

fomiance;  and  "Vers  et  Prose'   (1893).  ?*^''   ='   T""'^   ^^"'^r-   5"H'r'v'5''cf .  ^' 

^  ^^'  tingen,  and  emigrating  to  the  United  States  m 

Hal'leabil'it;,  in  metallurgy,  the  property  1853  became  assistant  professor  in  chemistry  al 

of  extending  under  the  blow  of  a  hammer.     For  Amherst  l854r-6  and  later  chemist  to  the  United 

every  metal  there  is  a  temperature  of  greatest  Slates     geological     survey     of     Alabama.    In 

mal'icability.    The  following  is  the  order  of  raaJ-  1856-60  he  was  professor  of  chemistry  at  the 

leability   of    the    metals:     Gold,    silver,   copper.  University  of  Alatama.     He  entered  the  service 

platinum,  iron,  aluminum,  tin,  linc,  lead,  of  the  Confederacy  and  was  paroled  in  l86S  as 

Malleable  Glass.    See  Glass,  Uaiaxaox.  lieutenant-colonel    of    artilleiy.    The    chair    of 

,,  „                .,     .„  .       _..,  sciences  at  the  Unversity  of  Louisiana  was  occu- 
.     *^i*=;??     mal-ylka,     Chile,    a    province  pi^j  by  him  in  1865-8  and  since  1868  he  has 
boiuided    by    Argentina,    (^utin,    Bio-bio,    and  fee«i  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Arawca    It  has  an  area  of  2,857  square  miles.  Virginia.    He  has  contributed  valuable  scientific 
The   capital   city    is   Angol.        The   provmce   is  articles  to  the  leading  chemical  periodicals, 
mountamoos  and  well   wooded  in  the  eastern  „  ,,_.  .      .  ,  . 
and  western  parts.    About  one  half  of  the  popu-  ,     """^  ».  wooden  hammer  used  m  cance- 
lation is  composed  of  Indians  of  the  Aiauco  try  aad  also  in  the  game  of  croquet  (q.v.)     The 
tribe.    Wheat  is  the  staple  agricultural  product  B*^^     flj^'-J    «   "  ^?"«=*J'  oj  ™*ll«t-    Variouj 
of   the  country.     A   portion   of  the   province  is  ^J^l  mallets  are  used  by  gold  beaters,  ieweler% 
traversed  by  two  railway  lines  running  north  ''«""^"  ^"^  o"'"  artisans, 
and  south.    The  population  has  increasol  from          Mallian,  ma-yan',  JuUcn  de.  West  Indian 
59,490  in  i8g5  to  more  than  110,000.  dramatist:   b.   Le   Moule,   Guadeloupe,   1805;   d. 

UalTce-bird,   or   Maleo    a   name  for  the  i^^ri*.  FranM,  1851.    He  gained  wide  repuuticm 

Australian   mound-bird    (q.v.),   derived  from  a  '^^^/^l""  S^  comedies  and  dramas,  many  of 

native  language.  which  have  been  presented  on  the  metitwolilan 

„  ,,i /»       .  1-     A  L      ,      -  .  *f»*i     The   most    popuUr   are:     'Two    Roses' 

V  ,1?^ ^'   °^<=^  American  ethnologist:  (,831),  a  historical  drama  of  the  civil  wars  iu 

b.  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  33  April  1831 ;  d.  Washmg-  England;    'The  Carpenter'    (1831),  a  comedy; 

^'    V  1*^'^^  °''--   '^    "/  was  graduated  and 'The  Wandering  Jew'  (1834)- 
from  Yale  College  m  1850  and  was  admitted  to  «.ii„_i.  uriiii._  u   _  11    i:-      i-  1.      _i. 

the  bar  in  1853T  he  practised  law  in  Philade!-  .     ^>^^  ^^f^  S""*""  EnKj'sh  •«hor: 

phia   until    i86<,   when   he   enlisted   and   served  h  ,?*,"?  u  T^t^S'   *.?'    ^^^^'i,  'T* 

through  the  wa^  in  the  Federal  army,  attaining  5""'°'  ■*^'''*'l ?"&"*;,  '"'^  *""  the   Newde- 

the   rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.     He  was  execu-  ?"^  ^"1=  IV^^^     ^^''"i^  "T/  '"'■'^1^  "  ^ 

tive  officer  of  the  Signal   Service   Bureau   until  *""""  ''"*  has  devoted  himself  <^Urel5'  to  ht- 

1876,  when  he  was  engaged  in  a  geological  sui-  "*-?  "°'^.*^  ,  ^'*  philosophica!  and  sociologi<^ 

ye^m  DakoU.  and  in  1879  was  retired Vom  the  TJ^lLT  <'^"^-ti-        S   I-'f|   Worth    Living?' 

army  and  appointed  chief  of  the  bureau  of  eth-  V?^'  ■,    f'^^i  ^"f  L^''-'  '  ^^"^  i"  a  M.ssmg 

nolo'gy.    AmSng  hU  books  are:     <A   Calendar  rJ'?'=5  JA^?d  2^'^"^°!,  ^"^  ^S^?'^  ,^ 

of  the  Dakota  ^Nation-    (.877);   'Israelite  and  H'^t.*,^V  .r'"^"^^  f"**  w^f *=^    J'S*i' 

Indian,  a  Parallel  in  Planes  orCuIture'  (1889):  ,^!^5^'    Tr    V**'    ^"^""H    Welfare'    (1893); 
'Greeting  by  Gesture'   (1891)  ;  'Piaure  Wr^      r  >«^       i^""'*?'?'^^?'""^^     ^^^^'1 

of  the  American  Indians'    (18^3)  ;  etc  'Classes  and  fthsses*   ('896)  ;  'Aristocracy  and 

^  "*" '    ~      .        .  Evolution'     (1898) ;    'Doctrine    and    DoctrmJ 

Maneson,  George  Bruce,  English  hiatori-  Disruption  (1900) ;  'Religion  as  a  Credible  Doc- 

cal  writer :  b.  London  8  May  1825 ;  d.  there  38  trine'     (1902).     He    has    also    written    several 

Feb.    1898.     He    was    educated    at    Winchester  works  of  fiction,  most  of  wh'ch  deal  with  the 

College,  and  from  1842  till  187?  served  in  India,  same  social  and  religious  problems  as  the  above 

at  first  in  the  army,  and   subsequently  in  gov-  works,   including   '■Die   New  R«>uWic'    (1877), 

ernment  posts.    His  chief  wirk,  his  'History  of  in  which  he  introduces  many  well-known  con- 

the    Indian    Mutiny'      (1878-80),    which    com-  temporaries  under  thin  disguises ;   'A  Romance 

menced  where  the  2d  volume  of  Kayes   'Sepoy  of  the  Nineteenth  Century"  fi88i;  new  edition 

War'  left  off,  and  in  1890  there  appeared  a  joint  1894) ;   'The  Old  Order  Chajiges'    tl886)  ■  'A 

«,  nf  th.  t^^  v,..ori„  in  six  volumes,  the  Human    Document'     OSsb)  :    'The    Heart    of 

ark  being  omitted  and  a  Life'    (1895);  and  'The  Individualist*   (1800): 
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(1878).     His  philosophical  works  deal  with  the  in  1861   by   Napoleon  III.    In   1870  a  sortie  bj 

lundamentals  of  religion  arguing  for  supemat-  Ducrot   from   Paris   was  repulsed  here  by  the 

uralism  and  aiming  to  show  that  sdence  alone  Germans. 

supplies  ™  basis  for  r«lipiou»  belief;  in  hU  po-  Ktime^bvry,    nlam^^Er.!,    James    Hairia, 

L        /"''i  «^°"''""?  wntinp  he  has  attadted  ,si  ^j^  ^p   tneJhh  diplomatist:  b.  Salisbury. 

Ihe  radical  and  socialistic  theories  and  tenden-  England  3^  April  1746;  d.  London  20  Nov.  1820. 

cies  of  the  age.  jje   was   educated   at  Merton   ColleHe.   Oxford, 

Hallopb'aga,  1  name  used  for  an  ^tensive  afterward  studied   at  Leyden,   and   in    1768  be- 

■sd  varied  assembly-  of  feather-eating  and  hair-  carae  secretary  of  legation  at  Madrid.     He  was 

ealintr  bugs,  usually  called  lice.    They  are  very  ambassador  at  Berlin  i?7a.  in  1777  at  St,  Peters- 

Muall,  oral,   delicate,  and   of  swift   motion;   of  burg,   and   in   17S4  at  Tlie  Hague.     In   1788  he 

light    brown    color,    some    with    shovel-shaped  was  created  Baron,  in  1800  Elarl  of  Malmesbury 

heads,  othere  with  hom-like  appendages  on  the  and  viscount   Fitz-Harris.     In   1793,  with   other 

head.    One  delicate  kind  vexes  the  canary,  ghi-  Whigs,  he  deserted  Fox  for  Pitt,  and  in  1793 

ing  ^»s  to  its  feathern  and  in  the  cracks  of  its  had  married  by  proxy  and  conducted  to  England 

perch.    Goniocoles  is  a  large   form,  a  tenth  of  (he    Princess    Caroline.     Consult:    ^Daines    and 

an  inch  long,  with  bristled  bead  and  shieid-like  Correspondence*      (1845);     'Lord    Malmesbury 

head,  and  is  one  of  the  pests  of  domestic  fowls,  and  his   Friends'    (1870).     (Both  works  edited 

One  species,  colored  with  bands  of  yellow  and  tiy  J.  H.  Harris,  his  grandson.) 
bt;pwn,  infests  the  turkey  and  the  peacock.    An-  Malmesburr.  William  of.    Sec  William  of 

other  great  family,  Ltoihexdie,  contains  species  Maluesbusy 

which   resemble  white  ants,  and  prey  upon   the  .,  i     ■      '  ■,,      ■.       -j  -j  r. 

feathers  of  falcons  and  of  wading  birds      Gyro-  Mahnignatte,  mSl-ml-nyat',  a  spider.     See 

pus  infests  guinea-pigs,   massing   thickly  about  L^TWOKCrus. 
their  neck  and  ears.  MalmS,  mai'mt,    Sweden,  a  seaport  and 

MalTory,  St^hen  RuwO;  American  law-  *}■=   third   largest  town   of  the  country,   on  tiie 

yen   b.    TrinidaZ  W.    I.,    1813;    d.    Persacola,  Sound,    almoEi   opposite   Copenhagen,    17   miles 

Fla..  9   Nov.   1873.    Hia  parents   removed  with  distant,    with    which    it    has    steam-ferr:;    com- 

him  to  the  United  States  in  1820,  and  he  was  »""n'«"o";  a  channel  bemg  maintained  m  wm- 

educated  in  Mobile  and  in  Naaaretb,  Pa.    He  ^*^  }'y  ="  ice-breaker,    Malmo  is  a  busy  tndus- 

Studied   law   and    was   admitted   to   the   bar   in  trial  centre  with  important  manufacturM,  is  the 

1839:  he  was  United  SUtes  Senator  1851-7  and  *'""'"■■«  tl'"!"l  S    f t  ^       tI''  ^^  "" ^ ^ 

in   1861   entered  the   service  of  the  Confederate  ?"?  ^il  southwest  of  Stockholni.     The  town  and 

States  as  secretary  of  a  navy  not  in  existence.  "»=  harbor  have  been  considerably  improved  and 

He   was  arrested  at  the  close   of  the   war  and  modeniieed,  arid  an  eWensiye  export  and  import 

held  for  10  months,  after  which  he  returned  to  "^^e  is  carried  on.    Malmo  dates  from  the  12th 

Pensacola  and  was  until  his  death  engaged  in  ceWuT- 
law  practice.  Slalmaejr,    mSm'zt    or    mSlm'sT,    a    sweet 

Mallow,   a  genus  of  herbs   (AfaiM),  of  Iho  wine,    made    from    a    grape    grown    on    rocky 

order   Malvacta.     The  species,   of   which   there  Kr<="na.  m  Madeira,  exposed  to  the  full  influence 

are  less  than  a  score,  are  widefcr  scattered,  and  °l   "^e    sun,    and    not    gathered    until    partially 

are  characterized  by  angled,  lobed  or  dissected  withered. 

leaves,  and  solitary,  or  clustered  axillary  ^ow-  llal^loa,  ma-lo'lAs,  Philippines,  a  pueblo 

ers.    They   Include    tour   species    cultivated    in  and    the   capital    of    the    province   of   Bulacais 

America   and   one   very   well   known   weed,   M.  Luzon,  situated  at  the  head  of  one  bf  the  inlets 

rolundifolia,   popularly   known   among   children  of  the  Pampanga  River  delta,  live  miles  north-' 

as  'cheese-plant'  because  of  the  shape  of  the  west  of  Biilacan,  the   former  capital.    It  is  a 

fruits,    which    also    suggested    another    popular  telegraph  and  military  station,  is  near  a  statita 

name,    "shirt-button    plant."     The    plant     is    a  of    the    Manila    Dagupan    railroad,    and    is    ibe 

perennial,    very    persistent    of    life,    and    rather  centre  of  an  important  trade.     It  is  in  a  region 

difficult   to   eradicate   except   by   constant   clean  which  was  a  stronghold  of  the  insurgents,  and 

cultivation.    Musk-mallow     (M.    moschala),    is  immediately  after  tie  close  of  the  Spani,=h  war 

cultivated   for   its   large,   showy   pink   or   white  was  made  the  capital   of  the  insui^ent  govern- 

flowcrs  J   M.   akea    is   also   popular.     M.    crispa  ment.     Pop.   14,600. 

furnishes  a  useful  fibre,  as  probably  other  species  Malone,  ma-l6n',  Edmund,  English  Shake- 
could  be  made  to  do.  Its  leaves  are  often  used  gpearian  scholar:  b.  Dublin  4  Oct.  1741 ;  d. 
for  ffamishing  hut  are  not  eaten.  This  species  London  25  April  1812.  He  was  educated  at 
and  M.  (ylvtstru  are  frequently  seen  m  old  gar-  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  was  called  to  the 
dens  and  in  their  vicinity  as  escaped  plants,  but  Irish  bar  in  1767.  but  henceforth  devoted  him- 
are  not  offered  for  sale  by  seedsmen.  The  name  self  entirely  to  literary  pursuits.  His  most 
mallow  IS  loosely  applied  to  many  species  of  the  important  and  permanent  critical  works  are: 
mallow  family,  but  not  of  the  genus  Malva;  for  'Attempt  to  Ascertain  the  Order  in  WWeh  the 
instance,  marsh-mallow  (_Allhaa  officinalis),  piays  of  Shakespeare  Were  Written'  (1778), 
lose-mallow  (Hibiscus  moscheulos),  and  Indian  which  still  carries  authority;  his  edition  of  the 
mallow  (AbuhtoH  ovicenna)  ;  also, more  loosely  poet  in  ro  volumes;  and  the  edition  known  as 
still  to  unrelated  plants,  as  Jew's  mallow  (Cor-  the  Third  Variorom,  which  was  prepared  alter 
thorus  olitonus  or  C.  capsulans).  See  Ami-  ),is  death  by  Jamea  Boswell,  the  younger,  out 
moN :  CofiHOKUS ;  HoLi.yHoCK ;  Htbiscus,  of  material  left  by  the  critic,  and  published  m 

Halmaiioti,     mSl-ma-z6fi,     a     celebrated  21   volumes.    This  last  is  still  the  best  of  all 

French  chitcau  on  the  Seine,  10  miles  west  of  complete  critical  editions.    He  also  published: 

Paris.  It  was  the  favorite  residence  of  Josephine,  'Remarks   on  the   Rowhy    (Cbatterton)  Cob- 


MALONE— HALT  AHD  HALTING 

Iroveray- ;      'An     Inquiry     into     the      Ireland  the  "Villas  green,*  formerly  the  place  of  drill 

Shaltespearian  Forgencs' ;  and  biographical  me-  for  the  State  militia.    Malone  was  the  home  of 

moirs    of    Sir   Joshua    Rtynolds,    Dryden,    W.  William    A.    Wheeler,    vice-president    of     the 

Gerard  Hamilton,  etc  United   States;    Jc^n   Lariitn   Thomdike,    who 

Malone,  Walter,  American  verse  writer:  ^"' V'lf.?^^.?"/' ,*^^"  J^^™^^ '"]  ^=™'  ^■ 

b.   Dc   Soto   County,   Miss.,   lo  Feb.   1866.     He  A. ;  Ashbel  P.  Fitch,  later  of  New  York  ctty,  and 

was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Mississippi,  «  "^"^L^'  "^^'l  noted  people. 

and  subsequently  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  .     I^'^  government  is  vested  .n  the  president  and 

and  in  literary  work      He  has  eomributed  to  the  ^^,  "^  ^L"!"*^-.""*  w'^^V^u^-fc  ^' 

periodicals  of  the  day  and  has  pabiished :  'Qari-  "^^  'j»*?,<»*  ^  State  of  New  York     The  offi- 

bel,  and   Other   Poenis>    (1882^  ;    'The  Coming  "^J*^^**  P^Mident  and  six  trnsteM    are 

of  the  King.'  short  stories  (189?)  ;  'Songs  of  the  ""wto'j  ^^^^  ^"t^^'"',  'T"^A  all  chosen 

North  and  South>   (1900)  ;  eW.  by  popular  et«*t'Oi^  and  the  derk  and  poficnnen 

_,  ,  „     ,,        .„  ,  who  arc  appomted  by  the  board  of  trustees. 

M^one,    N.    Y.,    village,    county-seat    of  since  the  Federal  ccnsui  of  1900  an  adjoining 

Franklin  County;  on  the  Salmon  Rjver,  and  00  

the  New  York  C  &  H.   R.  and  the  Rutland  „^  ,„™^.    . 

R.R-'s;     about    275    miles    north    by    west    of  (loio)  6,467. 

Albany,   and   13   miles   from   the   boundary   be-  MoI—.  r>K_iu«      c—  n. ,.<>».• 

twcen'  the    United    States    and    Canada.     It    is  ""Jj"  ^^1     ^"  BA0HIMIA. 

Situated  at  the  northern  foot-hills  of  the  Adiron-      „  Malory,  Sm  Thomw,  author  of  the  Eng- 

dack  Mountains,  in  an  agricultural  region,  the  B'""    P"we    romance    <Morte    dArthuTj*     The 

chief  products  of  which  are  hops,  hay,  and  pota-  work  was  finished  m  the  ninth  year  of  Edward 

toes.     The  dairy  products   and  poultrv  are  im-  I"-  ^   reign,   1470,  and  piibl)S(bed  by  CaxtOQ   in 

portant  '        ' .  black-letter  folio,  in  I.^S-    Little  is  known  of 

The' place  was  named  in  honor  of  Edmund  the  author;  he  may  have  teen  a  priest;  Caxton 

Malone  (q.v.),  an  Irish  barrister  and  writer,  by  ca"s  hnn  "a   servant  of   Jesus  both  day   wid 

his    friend,    William    Constable,    who,    tt^ether  "'K"*; .   and    pne»ts    fr«jnently    were    accorded 

with  his  wife,  named  many  of  Hie  places  located  *e  "*'«     Sir.*    Probably  he  was  a  Welshtnan. 

within  the  limits  of  the  large  tract  of  land  in  gee   Abthuman   Legends;   Mom  D'Akthue; 

the  northern  part  of  New  York  known  as  "The  G"ail,  The  Holy;  Lahcelot;  Meelih;   Tms- 

Macomb   Purchase*    The  first  settiement  waa  tram. 

made   in    180a,   and    its  first   inhabitants  were  Halot,  ma-W,  Hector.  French  novelist :  b, 

mostly  from  Vermont  and  Ireland.     In  iSap-jO  La  Bouille,  near  Rouen,  France,  20  May  iSjo; 

the  people  began  considering  the  founding  of  an  d.  18  July  1907.     He  studied  law,  but  abandoned 

academy,  and  a  number  of  the  farmers  pledged  it  for  a  literary  career,  and  in  1859  issued  tbe 

their  farms  as  security  for  the  payment  of  the  first  of  a  long  scries  of  successful  novels.      He 

debt   incurred  for  the  erection  of  the  building,  was  for  a  time  newspaper  correspondent  in  L.on- 

iind  Franklin  Academy  was  established  in  1831.  don,  and  literary  critic  of  'L'Oplnion  nationalc.' 

The  Northern  railroad  now  Rutland  railroad.  He  wrote   'Victimes  d'Amour>    (1850)  ;    *Sani 

entered  the  town  in  1851,  and  the   New  York  famille,'  published  in  English  as  'No  Relations* 

Central  in  1892.  f  1878!  ;      'Conscience'       (i88S>;      Complices' 

Malone  figured  prominently  in  the  War  of  i'Soa)  ;  an  autobiography,   'Le  Roman  dc  mes 

1813;  and  furnished  a  large  number  of  soldiers,  Romans'    (i8g&>. 

privates   and  officers,  in  the  Civil   War.    The         Haliriglii,  mal-pf'gE,  HarceUo,  Italian  an- 

■nllage   was  the   scene  rf  two   Fenian    (q.v.)  atoraist:  Er^Crevalcuore,  Italy,  10  March  1628; 

gatherings.  .     „  d-  Home  29  Nov.  1694.    He  received  a  medi- 

The  chief  manufaetures  are  tjaper.  pnlp,  flonr,  cal  education  in  Bologna  and  was  granted  a 
lumber,  leather,  woolen  goods,  foundry  and  doctor's  degree  in  1653.  In  1656  he  became 
machme-shop  products,  sash  doors,  and  tilinda,  professor  of  medicine  at  Pisa,  where  he  formed 
men  s  clothing,  cigars,  and  dairy  products.  The  a  friendship  with  the  mathematician  Borelli. 
eJectnc-ligW  and  gas  plants  and  the  waterworks  ^ho  encouraged  him  to  proceed  with  researches 
are  owned  by  private  companies.  Malone  is  ;„  anatomy.  His  health  failing  he  returned  to 
the  commercial  centre  for  the  greater  part  of  Boligna  and  continued  his  investigations,  which 
Franklin  and  parts  of  the  adjacent  connties,  a  resulted  in  discoveries  which  established  facts 
section  having  a  population  of  about  50,000.  undisputed  in  the  modem  world  of  science  and 
There  are  two  national  banks  capitalized  piac-d  the  world's  knowledge  of  physiology  on 
for?300,aoa  The  village  has  six  fine  churrfies,  3  n^-w  footing;  his  researches  in  botany  and 
a  high  school  buildup  (formerly  Frank-  entomology  were  highly  important  In  1691  he 
Hn  Academy),  several  grammar  and  pn-  ^as  summoned  to  Rome  as  first  physician  to 
Biary  schools,  the  county  court-house,  jail,  a  Innocent  XIL,  in  which  office  he  died.  He  pub- 
State  Armory,  and  several  wholesale  establish-  Hshed  numerous  scientific  works  of  great  value, 
ments.  The  educational  institutions,  besides  the  g  complete  edition  of  which  was  published  in 
public   achoolSj    are    a    State    School    for    Deaf  Venice  1743. 

M*^".  ^"^  Sji.'«  J'«^P)l'«  Arademy     There  arc  Malplaquet.    mal-pla-ka.    Battle    o£.    the 

three  public  libraries,  the  Wead  Library,  7^00  ^,,0^;^^^  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Si-rcession. 

!2'"'"-*'^J,'*"i*'. '^'^rtl?*..*,!.-'^^'  12;  gained  by  Marlborough  and  feugSne,  the  com- 

tnct   is  honsed  m  a  beautiful  building  donated  ^^„i^,/^t  the  allieTagainst  the  French  undet 

by  ifrs.  S.  C.  Wead;  the  Wadhams  library,  y;,^      „  5    j.  1709!    The  French  lost  lOfioo; 

woo  vol^miesesubhshed  and  maintained  by  a  ^      „;      ^^  than  20.00a 

htefary   society,   free  to   all   the   people   of  the  „„,  ^  _       .7^ 

town  of  Mak«e  (several  school  districts),  and         Hilatrom.     See  MazLsHOU. 

the  FranUin  County  Historicnl  Society  library.         Malt  and  MalUng.        See    Bwiwiiro     amb 

established  in  igoa.    There  is  a  well-hept  pack.  Malting. 
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jtALT  99PVSE— UALTE-BHUH 

Halt  S«fiiM,  Malt  ^ronta.      S«e     Nvnti-  British    residenis,    1,200    foretgncTS.    and   from 

now  OP  Fabk  Ahimals.  6,««  to  7.000  imperial  troops.'   Malta  has  peat 

»._ii_    -i>.,      _  ■  1 I  :_  ii \i i:.__,_  historical,    archscological,   and   architectural    in- 

J?t^;w»  G  irl,s,i'',S''rd;:  "-'■  'i  p.™d.u£e„-i.dy  u,™gh,h.  h.„d. 

pend^ncic,,  Gofo,  Comino,  and  Cominato,  fom-  l/J";,""'-  S.T^„""'  J^^'T'Sv'SJ 
Kb  the  Jevatrf  ponioni  of  th.  pl.tau  tkU  ""  ,«n-Jly  >tlj<*ed  »  Rome  dur.ng  th.  Second 
SUd,  „orthw«,tw„d  ,0  SWIy,  6?  miles,  and  !L™f,!?™h'^"v1,°'  f.";  "IT;  ^.°S  iS 
«)iilhw.rd  to  Afcka,  197  mile.,  ind  divide,  the  e«ut  tbrotigliont  the  isl.nd.  Aflei  the  fall  of 
Mediterr,«™  mto  1™  b..io,.  The  M*e«  ?'  ■<?"»»  T?"Vi^"'"  3"S"'  "  "l""' 
group  ha,  .  total  are.  ot  1.7  «i«are  mile,,  of  "T?  ^/"±,'';  '?"!?•  "I.  f",','"^-  Z^"" 
which  85  .,na,e  mile,  belong  to  Malta.  Malta  *e  laat  ,t  pu,Kd  to  S.edy,  and  followed  it.  for- 
1  i,  of  ii4lgol.r  oval  .hape,  17  mita  long,  with  a  '"«>  ''"  "J";  f'"  °'"'"  Y'  '"J"'4  ",'.° 
eenttal  b?eadth  of  9  mlE;  4,  gtealut  elevation  •','„°"',V  ?S,/°,'" ,°i  '".""■"■ -t',,^* 
750  feet.    It  i.  of  lim^tone  formatioa.  »'  ^t  John  of  Malta  being  d«,rigui,M  do„ng 

i^  .       .     .            .                ....                             .    '  .,„n-eE«,ve    eentKrnp,    for    their    bold    defcilK    of 


and  i,  deeply  indented  on  all  aides  except  the  ^ec.es?ive  centune,  lor  tneir   ooin  netenK  ot 

"...       ,        .t.    .  f„.™,c  „  „„„.;„..„..„  ,nj  Christian  ty  against  Moslem  assault,.    In  170* 

Htuth   where  the  coast  forms  a  continuous  and  X.  .„„„j  „,f,  ,  „..,„  j  .  j    sr  1  ,,        -.1.  %r 

almost  unbroken  line.    Of  great  strategical  im-  ?',  J1"^S„|„»     SlJ 'w  .SSSd^l  °? 

portancc,  it  U  very  strongly  fortiBed,  especially  J'S" '=  "apoleotL    Shortly  afterward  the  in- 

Valella,  the  capS,  which  is  the  hid,uart=ri  '*'»»•■  ."TS  1 "''  SS,  '°',»^.l':'^ 

Zt  .k-  n,;.;.h  m  .i'L.»...^«  n..^   ,r,j  tk-  ni^n  protectorate,  which  was  confirmed  in  1814  by  the 

^J.Ti.^^X^trT„M^Z^i^£^',  tonBress    of    Vienna.    Con.nlti    Ballon,    'The 

opal  naval  ana  mercantile  coalioR  station  m  tne  ci.~_.  .<  \f.i>.>  /.s i 

Sediterraneaa,   iiiq»rting   and   exporting  annu-  ^tory  of  Malta'   (1B93). 

ally  between  500,000  and  600,000  tons.  Malta  Halts  Fever  (also  Meditkshaneah  Fevw, 
is  also  a  valuable  sanatorium  for  troops  em-  Neapolitan  Fetib,  Rock  Fkve«,  etc.),  a  dis- 
l^oyed  in  the  Orient.  The  climate  is  hot  m  sum-  ease  occurring  near  the  Mediterranean  shores, 
mer  and  enervating  whea  under  the  mfluence  ;„  which  the  fever  symptoms  are  aiccompanied 
of  the  hunud  sirocco  blowing  from  Africa,  but  by  intense  pain,  enlargement  of  the  spleen, 
generally  is  mild  and  healthfuL  There  are  only  sweiling  of  the  joints,  excessive  perspiration, 
a  few  small  streams,  but  the  springs  aw  so  and  other  conditions  tending  to  bring  about  ex- 
numerous  and  copwus  that  no  deficiency  of  water  treme  weakness  and  loss  of  functional  activijy. 
IS  felt,  and  smce  1880  an  extensive  system  of  its  cause  is  now  assigned  to  Mkrococciu  m^i- 
waterworks  has  greatly  enhanced  sanitary  con-  teiuis.  Treatment  thus  far  is  not  specifically 
ditions.  Malta  has  a  bare,  stony  appearance,  determined.  Hygienic  care,  such  as  is  normal  in 
owing  to  the  absence  of  trees.  The  soil  is  thin,  fevers,  with  specUl  attention  to  diet  and  bath- 
but  remarkably  fertile;  and  its  fertility  is  in-  jng,  together  with  ordinary  applications  for  re- 
creased  by  the  skilful  cultivation  and  the  diligent  ducing  swellings,  is  all  that  can  be  recommended, 
toil  of  the  inhabitants.  Large  crops  of  wheat  ,,,„..  ,  -  »,. 
and  potatoes  are  raised,  early  varieties  of  the  Malta,  Knights  of.  See  Knights  or  Malta. 
latter  being  largely  exported  to  England;  maiz^  Maltbie,  malfM,  UQo  Roy.  American 
barley,  cotton,  clover,  oranges,  figs,  grapes,  carob  sociologist:  b.  Hinckley.  111.,  3  ApJil  i8?i.  He 
beans,  and  peaches  and  other  fruits  are  also  ^3,  graduated  from  Upper  Iowa  University  in 
grown.  Filigree  ornaments  and  a  ittle  cotton  ,gg^%„i  ^^i,  ^^,^  ditgrerot  Ph.D.  at  Columbia 
are  manufactured.  Sheep  and  goats  are  kept,  -^  ^^  jje  was  professor  of  economics  and 
with  smaller  numbers  of  cattle  mules  asses,  mathematics  at  Mount  Morris  College.  III.,  in 
and  horses.  The  language  of  the  people  is  a  ^893-5.  and  from  rSgy-igra  was  secreUry  of  the 
corrupt  dialect  of  Arabic,  with  a  strong  ad-  jg^^,^  club  Committed  on  City  Affairs,  and 
mixture  of  Italian  and  other  words ;  some  ^,  dg^,„ted  himself  to  the  study  of  municipal 
authorities  however,  connect  it  with  the  ^estion.,,  going  abroad  in  tSqp  to  investig«e 
ancient  Phanician.  The  native  population  ^^^^j^  ^-^-^^  ^^^  0,^^^  problems.  He  was  lee- 
be!  1  eve  themselves  to  be  of  PhcEnician  de-  turer  on  municipal  government  at  Columbia  Uni- 
sjent  From  the  time  of  the  sett  ement  of  versity  inigoo,  and  Tias  been  editor  of 'Municipal 
the  Knights  of  St  John  down  to  quite  recently  ^g^-^^,  gj^^  ^g^  He  has  written:  'English 
Italian  was  the  official  language;  but  It  has  been  Lo^al  Govemmer  ""  "  '  '  "  "  "'  '  ' 
superseded  by  English.  Most  of  the  educated  ^]  Functions'  ( 
Maltese  speak  Italian,  and  some  speak  English;  rT,^.,Dn'  finni) 
the  peasantry  as  a  rule  know  neither, the  onenor  '-^'^8°  uy"';. 
the  other.  The  Maltese  are  a  sober,  industrious  Malte-Bnin,  mai'te-broon  (Fr.  malt-brflft), 
race  of  people,  though  often  quick-tempered  and  Conrad    (properly   Mai.the   Bsunn),    Danish 

/ignorant.     They  are  proud  of  their  island  home  geographer:  b.  Thisted,  Jutland,  12  Aug.   i?75; 

—  they  love  to  call  it 'the  flower  of  the  world* —  d.  Paris   14  Dec.   1826.     He  devoted  himself  to 

and   are   devout   Roman   Catholics.     Legislation  literature  and  politics   in  Copenhagen,  but  hav- 

^js  carried  on  by  6  official  and  14  elected  mem-  ing   given   offense   by   writing   in   favor  of   the 

bers,  the   British   governor,   with  the  power  of  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  enfranchisement  o£ 

veto,  bein^  president.     There  is  also  an  execu-  the  peasants,  was  banished  to  Sweden  in   1796. 

tive  council,  consisting  of  the  governor  as  presi-  He  went  later  to  Paris,  where  he  became  famous 

dent,  seven  official  members,  and  three  nominated  as  a  geographer.     He  edited  the  foreign  politi- 

by  the  governor  from  among  the  elected  mem-  cal  department  of  the  'Journal  des  Debats,'  but 

bers  of  the  legislative  chamber;   the  crown  re-  is  best  known   for  his    'Summary  of  Universal 

tains  the  right  to  legislate  also  throiig;h  orders  Geography'     (8   vols..    1810-29).    The   first   sin 

in  council.   There  is  no  direct  taxation  in  Malta,  volumes    only  were   completed   by   Malte-Brun. 

The   local    militia,    including    the    Royal    Malta  Among  his  other  works  are:      'Ancient  and  Mod- 

Fencibl«    Artillery,    number    about    1,200.     The  ern  Poland';  'History  of  Travel';  and  'Math^ 

population  in  1910  was  ig6,ooo,  including  3,joo  matical.  Physical  and  Political  Geography.' 
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MALTESE  CROSS— HAL VlBRN  HILL 

ValtCM    iraal-iis'  or   -terO    Cross.     See  HalvsccK,  z  family  of  flowering  pUnti, 

Cross.  the  mallows  and  their  allies,  in  the  order  CoiMii- 

Haltcse  Dog.     See  Dog.  niftra,    with    the    calyx    gamasepalous ;    petal* 

„  „^.        ,  ,               J-        .      ™-                  _  contorted  in  the  bud,  tUmens  numerous,  mona- 

Malths.  (I)   sccordmg  to  Pliny    a  rime  delphous;      anthers     extrorse,     aionothecious ; 

oaed    for   an    inflammable    mud    which    flowed  policn-Rrains  spiny.       They  are  herbaceous  or 

from   a   pool   at   Samosata    Commagene,   North  ^^ody  pUntS,  mucilaginous  tn  their  juices,  and 

■Syna,  and   resembled  naphtha      (a)  A  mixture  ^a^y   densely    hairy,   especially   when   young. 

Of  wax  and  pitch  for  caulkmg  sb.ps ;  mineral  tar  -fhe  leaves  arc  palmatdy  nerved  and  frequend, 

is   another  name    for  maltha,  which  is    found  deeply  fiv<-lobed.    The  flowers  are  iarg?.  fun- 

oonn^  from  rocks  m  cerlam  locaht.es,  particu-  „etshaped,    conspicuously    and    beautifully    col- 

larly  m  California.  ored,  attracting  the  aid  of  insects  in  fertilisation. 

Mal'thns,  Thomas  Robert,  English  politi-  The  fniit  is  schizocarpous.     This  familjr  con- 

cal  economist:  b.  near  Dorking,  Surrey,  14  Feb.  Wins   many    Jro^wrtant    genera    and    species    of 

1766 ;  d.  Bath  29  Dee.  1834.    He  studied  tlieology  plonts  elsewhere  described,  such  as  the  mallows 

at  Cambridge  and  was  ordained  in  the  Churdi  (Mak-a,   Lavaiera,   etc.),   hollyhocks    (Allluta), 

of  England,  continuing  to  pursue  his  profession  cotton-piwits     iGfissypium),     the     rose-mallows 

as   a   teacher   wbUe   holding   a   small    living   in  (iitbucus},  etc    About  60  genera  and  700  spe- 

Surrey.    In  iSos  he  was  appointed  professor  of  ««  »re  accredited  to  this  family  by  systematic 

history  and  political  economy  at  Haileybury  Col-  botanists. 

legi?.     In  his  famous    'Essay   on  the  Principles  Halvom,  mal'vern.  Ark.,  town,  county-scat 

of  Population*  he  propounded   {1798)   what  is  of  Hot  Springs  County;  on  the  St.  Louis,  I.  M. 

known  as  the  Malthusian  Doctrine,  namety  that  ft  S.  railroad ;  about  ao  mtfes  southeast  of  Hot 

the  increase  of  populatiwj  advances  at  a  geo-  Spring*.    It   is    in    an    agricultural    region,    in 

metrical,  the  increase  of  the  means  of  life  at  an  which   the    principal    products    arc   cotton    and 

arithmetical  ratio:  that  tiiis  condition  of  things  fruit.     The  chief  manufactures  are  (four,  lumber, 

renders  the  condition  of  die  poor  more  and  more  and  bricks.    The  trade  is  principally  in  lumber, 

hopeless,  that  unless  famine  or  war  interfere  to  cotton,  and  fruits.    Pop    (igio)  3778. 

diminish    population    the    mean^    of    hfe    will  Malvern,    mirvSrn,    Great,     England,    a 

eventually    prove    inadequate ;    that    discourage-  fashionable  inland  water ing-place  in  Worcester- 

ment  of  early  and  imprtw.dent  ma^i ages  and  the  ^hire,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  at 

cultivation  of  self^rertramt  must  be  employed  to  ^^^^  f^ot   of  the  Worcestershire  Beacon,    1,395 

fu'"  l^^'^r-    ^  T  )P«"«>ns  have  been  f^^  ],igh,  the  summit  of  which  commands  mag- 

the  subject  of  long  wid  widespread   discussion.  „i(;„nt  ^j^^^     ^   restored   nth  century  priofr 

H  s  other  wrrtingsmctude:  'Principles  of  Politi-  church  and   Malvern  College  are  the  chief  edi- 

ral  Economy'    (18^);  'De&iitions  in  Pohtical  fi^j,    Malvern  is  widely  celebrated  and  greatly 

&ODomy>{i8").  Consult:  Bonar.'Mahusand  frequented   owing   to   its    fine   climate    and   the 

His. Work'  Ci?Ss);Soelbeer,  'D.eStellunsrder  ^^^        „,    ^^    »,i„^^,         jngs.    Pop.     about 

SosiiUsten    eur    maltlrusischen    Bevolkemngs-  jg  ^^0                                   r    -a           r 

lehre'    (1886);    Molinari,    'Malthus,   Essai  sur  ■.,' t             tt-h      11  ^^         1        .1.          i. 

le  Principe  de  PopuUtion'    (1889);   Cossa,  <I1  ,    Malvern     HJl.     Battle     of.      After     the 

principle  dipoi.ulaiiotidiT.R.Malt(ius>  (1895).  "^^  °J  '^^  battle  of  Glendale   (q.v.),  30  June 

>"      ^          *•  '                                                ■■  "''"  1862,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  put  in  posi- 

Halua,  Etiemie  Loias,  H§-*n  loo-fi  ma-lu»,  tion  on  Malvern  Hill,  an  elevated  oppn  plateau 

French  physicist  and  military  engineer:  b.  Pans  f^  the  left  bank  of  James  River,  60  feet  high, 

33  June  1775 ;  d.  there  33  Feb.  rSia.     He  was  ed-  and  about  1!4  miles  by  '/,  mile  in  area.     On  this 

ncatcd  at  the   Ecole   Polytechnique,  and    upon  plateau  the  army  was  disposed  in  a  large  arc, 

leaving  the  school  received  a  captain's  commis-  both  flanks  resting  on  the  river,  and  protecled 

sion  in  the  corps  of  engineers,  and  served  during  by  gunboats.     Porter's   Fifth  corps  was  on  the 

the   campaign  of   1797  with   the   army  of  the  left,  Couch's  division  of  Keycs'   corps  on  the 

Sambre   and   Meose.    Suhsguently   he  partici-  rjght  of  Porter,  Heintielman's  two  divisions  — 

pated   in  the   campaign   in   Egypt,   and   in   1S04  Kearny   and   Hooker  — on  the  right   of   Couch, 

superintended   the  constroction   of   fortifications  Sumner's   corps   on   the    right   of  Hei^trelma^^ 

at    Antwerp    and    Strasburg.    Whatever    time  juid   Franklins  corps'on  the  right  of  Sumner. 

could  be  spared  from  his  professional  labors  was  Peck's  division  of  Keyes'  corps  was  oh  the  right 

devoted  to   scientific  pursuits.     His  chief  publi-  of  Franklin  and   was  the  extreme   right  of  the 

catiMis     consist    of    a    mathematical     'Traite  army,  and  it  and  the  left  of  Porter's  line  stood 

d'Optiqiie,'    first   published   in   the    *Meiuoire*  back  to  back.    There  were  numerous  batteries 

presentes  i  I'lnstitut'  in  i8i(^  in  which  he  pro-  of  artillery  along  and  in  rear  of  the  line.     The 

inulgated    some   valuable    discoveries   respecting  position  was  a  very   strong  one:  the  Confeder- 

the  refraction  of  light  in  transparent  media;  and  ate  D.  H.  Hill  says:  "Tier  after  tier  of  batter- 

the   'Theory  of  Double  Refraction'    (Memoires  ies  were  grimly  visible  on  the  plateau  rising  in 

presenter  a  I'lnslitut,  Vol.  II.),  containing  an  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre."    The  approach  to 

account  of  his  discoveries  respecting  the  polariaa-  the  position  was  over  400  to  500  yards  of  open 

tion   of   light,   which  consisted   in  showing  that  ground    swept   bj;   artillery   fire.    When   it   was 

light  may  acquire  properties  identical  with  either  discovered  early  in  the  morning  of  i  July  that 

of  two  rays  yielded  ty   refraction  through  Ice-  McClcUan  had  fallen  back  from  Glendale  during 

land  Sf)ar  by  the  process  of  simple  reflection  at  the  night,  Lee  gave  orders   for  immediate  pur- 

a   particular  angle   from   any   transparent   body.  suit.     Jackson  marched  by  the  Willis  road,  and 

This  discovery  gained  for  its  author  his  election  when  in   sight  of  Malvern  Hill  he  formed  line, 

to  the   Institute  and  the  biennial  medal  of  the  with  Whiting's  division  on  his   left  and  D.  H. 

Royal    Society   of   London.     He   also   published  Hill's  on  his  right,  one  of  Ewell's  brigades  oc- 

an  'Essay  on  the  Measurement  of  the  Refractive  cupying  the  interval.     The  rest  of  Ewell's  divt- 

Forcc  of  Opaque  Bodies.'  sion  and  Jackson's  own  division  were  held  in  re- 
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Berre.    MaSTUder  wae  dlncted  to  tnke  position  grader  and  Huger  about  zffXi.    The  Union  losi 

on  Jackson's  right,  btft  before  his  arrival  two  of  was    less   than   ;^oaa     Consult:     'Official    Rec- 

Huger's  brigades  came  up  and  were  placed  next  ords,'  Vol.  XI. ;  Webb,  'The  Pcninsiila' ;  'Mc- 

to  Hill.    The  Confederates  felt  the  Union  lines  Clellan's   Own   Story';   Allan,    'History   of   the 

with  infantry  and  artillery,  and  when  Jdagruder  Army    of    Northern    Virginia' ;    The    Century 

canie  up,  about  3  f.m,,  Huger's  two  brigades —  Company's    'Battles   and   Leaders  of   the   Civil 

Armistead    and    Wright — with    four    batteries.  War,'  Vol.  II.  £.  a.  Cabuan. 

were  ordered  forward.    The  batteries,  ae  they  •ut^^„^^^     i'™si'„i,™\     tijii.     Tr„„i,„j  '  ., 

mti^td  In  .uccoslon   from  th,  woi*.  -.at  „  "'^"f;, J™ ''l!,,.  "'J'lk J^fi™  „. 

sTAS,?Ko?,r„rf>,et  s  .t°™  ^  -/"TF-K  H  ivr 

snd  the  latter  was  now  reinforced  by  Caidwell's  -"^eaeon. 

brigade  of  Sumner's  corps.  No  serious  advance  Maizel,  mel  tsa,  Jobaiui  Nepomuk,  Ger- 
had  been  made  on  other  parts  of  the  line,  but  *"an  musical  artificer :  b.  Eatisbon  1772 ;  d,  at  sea 
Hill  had  suffered  severely  from  artillery  fire  in  '8j8.  He  invented  an  orchestrion,  and  an  auto- 
getting  his  troops  in  position  opposite  Couch's  matic  trumpeter,  and  was  made  court  mechanj- 
right  At  5 :30  p.m.  Magruder  assaulted  Por-  ^ian  at  Vienna  in  i8oa  He  died  on  his  way  to 
ter'B   line   and  the   left  of   Couch  with   the  five  ''sit  the  United  States. 

brigades  of  Armistead,  Cobb,  Wright,  Mahone,  Manrn'onaa,  ma-ma'noo-as,  a  Negrito  peo- 
and  Barksdale.  All  were  raet  by  such  a  terrific  pie  of  the  Philippines  living  in  the  interior  of 
fire  of  artillery  and  musketry,  which  swept  the  Surigdo  Peninsula,  island  of  Mindanao.  Large 
alope  of  the  hill,  that  they  could  make  no  head-  numbers  of  them  have  been  converted  to  Chris- 
way,  though  gaining  temporary  advantages,  and  tianity  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries.  See  Philip- 
fell  back  with  great  loss.     Toombs',  G.   T.  An-  pine  Islands. 

derson's,  and  Ransom's  brigades  were  now  ■.,  ,  kj,  -,  »i-  ,r 
ordered  in;  Toombs  got  lost  in  the  thick  woods;  .  i^*™?'™"^  raa-mar'6-nek,  N.  Y  ,  town, 
Anderson  and  Ranwm  shared  the  fate  of  those  >"  Westchester  County;  on  l^ng  Island  Sound, 
preceding  them,  and  fell  back.  Magruder's  and  on  the  New  York,  N.  H&H.  railroad; 
figfct  ended  before  dark.  While  Magruder  was  ?bout  21  miles  east  of  New  York.  The  town 
thus  engaged  with  Porter  and  the  left  of  Couch,  ^'^'"''.^  ^^^  ^f?^^  <>*  Larchmont  and  part  of 
D.  H.  Hill,  on  his  left,  advanced  against  thevillage  of  Mamaroneck.  It  is  a  residential 
Couch's  right,  which,  as  the  action  progressed,  f '*<*"'  »•  ^"'U.^2'  "^"1'.",^"'  ^9^}  city  people 
was  retnforeed  by  Caldwell's  brigade,  three  regi-  {!=;;«  ^omc^.  There  are  but  fevr  mduslrial  estab- 
ments  of  Hooker's  division,  under  Sickles,  and  hshmenis;  the  principal  are  the  National  Ma- 
some  of  Kearny's  division.  Hill's  five  brigades  <='''"«  Company,  manufacturmg  sewing  machines 
were  commanded  by  Gens.  Garland  and  Ripley.  I"'"  ^™'"8  "machine  at^chments,  and  employing 
and  Cols.  J.  a  Gordon,  A,  H.  Colquitt,  and  ^  persons ;  and  a  gutta-percha  plant,  in  which 
C.  C  Tew.  The  slope  to  Couch's  line  waa  5°  Pt"°?«  =■«  ""plwed  It  js  theheaAtqarters 
about  800  yards,  without  cover,  aad  the  advance  «*  '^e  Larchmont  Yacht  Club.  Pop.  {1910) 
directly  in  the  face  of  gnns  on  the  slope  and  J-'w. 

bristling  on  the  summit,  from  which  burst  foith  Mamba'jao,  mam-ba'how,   a   town   of   the 

«uch   a   terrific,  lire   of   shell   and   canister   that  province  of  Misamis,  Mindanao,  situated  on  the 

HJJ'b  brigades  withered  onder  it.    Toombs'  bri-  northwestern   coast   of   Camigln    Island,   which 

«de  was  picked  up  and  sent  to  their  support,  lies  oif  the  northeast  coast  of  Mindanao.     Pop. 

lut  the  'six  brigades  were  hurled  back,  some  in  18,00a. 

great  disorder  after  the  loss  of  half  their  men.  Hamlieri  a  widely  diSased  colloqnial  nam-  • 

Later  in  the  evening  Taylor's  brigade  of  Ewell's  for  the  common  wild  goat  (Cofro  a'gagnM)  of 

division,  on  Hills  left,  moved  against  the  left  of  southwestern  Asia.     See  GoAi, 
Kearny's  divisicMi,  and  was  repulsed  by  artillery  »jr,™k„'.-„    .„sm  !,««•,,;  7.    TJi.:ii™,i-,.=    - 

fire  alone.    Half  an  hour  after  Hill  had  been  „    ^      f  ,K      '  "?^""-*'?°f .-«-.  P*^'''P^'"".  a       • 

disastltMisly   repulsed   and   his   troops    scattered,  ^"1'°  ^U^^^  Jr  ^^..^^TlS-^i^^H  ,,  ™T' 

McLaw's    division   of   two   brigades— Semme^  °"n  h     f^^^^f  r/.l,  T^nrn^,!   .1^ 

and  Kershaw-came  up  and  aSiauIted  Porter's  ^o^thwest  of  apii,  the  P^ovmaal  capital.    It 

right.     Semmea    made    some    headway    up    the  '■'  =  military  station.     Pop.   11,000. 

slope,  but  was  met  by  the  6gth  and  88th  New  .      Mamelukes,    raara'c-luks,    Mamlouks,    or 

York  of  Mttgher's  brigade,  which  Sumner  had  Mamalukea  (from  the  Arabic  memalik,  a  slave), 

sent   to    Porter's   assistanoe,   and   was    repulsed  i"  Egypt,  slaves   from  the  Caucasian  countries, 

after   a   hand-to-band   encounter.     Kershaw,  on  who  from  menial  offices  were  advanced  to  digni- 

Seimnes'  left,  was  likewise  repulsed,  and  his  re-  ties  of  state.    When  Genghis-Khan  made  himself 

nulse  at  twilight  marked  the  close  of  the  battle,  master  of  the  greatest  part  of  Asia  in  the  13th 

but  it  was  9  o'clock  before  the  firing  ceased  and  century,  and  carried  vast  numbers  of  the  inhabi- 

Sjiet  settled  down  on  the  blootb"  field.     Sixteen  tants  into  slavery,  Nedjmeddin   (Malek  Salah), 

oafederate     brigades     bad    heroically     thrown  sullan  of  Egypt,  bought  12,000  of  them,  includ- 

themsdves    against    the    Union    left,    but    were  ing  natives  of  Circassia,  but  chiefly  Turks,  from 

repulsed  by  (be  artillery  and  nine  brigades.  Ad-  Capchak  (Kipzak),  had  them  instructed  in  the 

T*nced  regiments  were  forced  back,  but  gener-  military  exercises,  and   formed  a  regular  corps 

«Hy  reeowcred  ground;  batteries  or  parts  of  bat-  of  them.     They  soon  exhibited  a  spirit  of  insub- 

Mries  went  withdrawn,  but  again  run  forward;  ordination  and  rebellion.    Under  his  successor 

yet   "never   for  an   instant  was   the   Union   line  they  interfered  in  the  government,  assassinated 

broken  or  the  guns  in  danger.^     The  Confeder-  the   sultan,  Turan  Shah,  and  in  1354  appoinletl 

ate  loss  was  over  5.500 ;  Jackson's  four  divisions  Ibegh,    one    of    their    own    number,    sultan    of 

had  3J01   killed,  wounded,   and  missing;   Ma-  Egypt    The    dominion   of    the    Mamelukes    qi 
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Egypt  continued  363  years.  During  thb  period  The  clasi  tacludn  man,  and  the  tntjority  of  thr 
they  made  some  important  conquests,  and  in  animals  most  useful  to  man,  such  as  the  horse, 
1291  they  drove  the  Franks  entirely  out  of  the  ox,  sheep,  goatr  dog',  cat,  etc.  It  includes  also 
East  From  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  the  the  whales,  the  largest  of  existing:  animals, 
number  and  wealth  of  the  Mamelukes  gave  them  About  600  gcnem  and  5floo  species  oE  mammals 
such  a  superiority  over  the  Turks  in  Egypt  that  (exclusive  of  fossil  forms)  are  known,  of  which 
the  pasha  appointed  by  the  Forte  was  obliged  to  about  zoo  genera  and  I,2C0  species  occur  in 
conform  entirely  to  their  wishes.  This  superi-  North  America,  north  of  Panama. 
ority  was  owing  principally  to  Ali  Bey,  who  Intezntnents. — The  skin  of  mammals  con- 
ruled  with  unlimited  power  from  1766  to  1773,  sists  of  two  principal  layers,  a  superficial  one, 
when  he  was  assassinated.  The  Mameluke  beys,  called  the  epidermis  or  cuticle,  and  a  deeper 
especially  Murad  Bey,  played  an  important  part  layer,  the  dermis  or  corium.  The  epidermis  is 
at  the  time  of  the  French  invasion.  The  Mame-  again  divided  into  two  layers,  an  external  homy 
lukes,  who  were  scattered  throughout  Egypt,  layer  and  a  deeper  one,  called  the  Malpighian 
and  estimated  at  10,000  or  12,000  men,  maintained  layer.  The  epidermis  is  usually  quite  smooth, 
their  numbers,  principally  by  slaves  brought  to  and  is  beset  with  hairs  which  are  a  Bpeciai  out- 
Cairo  from  the  regions  lying  between  the  Black  growth  of  thb  part  of  the  int^ument  peculiar 
and  Caspian  seas.  These  were  compelled  to  to  the  class.  The  cetacea  are  without  hairs,  ex- 
embrace  the  Mohammedan  faith,  and  were  all  cept  a  few  about  the  mouth.  In  the  pangolins, 
educated  as  soldiers.  After  a  time  they  ob-  the  epidermis  develops  large  scales  which  cover 
tained  a  share  in  the  government,  and  some  the  greater  part  of  the  body.  Epidermic  scales 
of  them  even  became  beys,  for  none  but  Mame-  of  smaller  site  are  found  on  the  tails  of  various 
lukes  were  capable  of  holding  this  office.  They  rodents,  insectivores,  and  marsupials.  The  hams 
formed  a  fine  body  of  cavaliy,  and  attacked  the  of  ruminants,  the  nasal  horn  of  the  rhinocero*, 
French,  when  they  landed  in  Egypt,  with  the  and  all  claws,  nails,  and  hoofs  are  also  epidermic 
greatest  fury ;  but  they  were  unable  to  withstand  structures. 

the  European  artillery,  and  many  of  Chem  soon         The  dermis  or  corinm  is  generally  thicker 

joined  the  French.    The  Pasha  of  Egypt,  Me-  than  the  epidermis  and  contains  blood-vessels, 

nemet    Ali,    destroyed    the    Mameluke    beys    i  tactile  nerve  endings,  sweat  glands  which  opai 

March  1811,  by  a  perfidious  stratagem,  and  im-  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  fatty  tissue.     In 

mediately  afterward  ordered  a  general  massacre  the  whales  and  seals  the  £at  cells  are  enormous- 

of  the  Mamelukes   in  every  province  of  Egypt  ly  developed  immediately  below  the  dermis  and 

Some  hundreds  managed  to  escape   into  Lower  constitute     the     "blubber."     In     the    armadillos 

Nubia,  where  they  built  a  small  town,  and  en-  bony  plates  occur  in  the  dermis,  forming  a  cara- 

deavored  to  ke^  up  their  force  by  disciplining  pace    or    shell.     They    are    covered    by    homy 

negroes  in  their  peculiar  tactics.     They  did  not  sheaths.     The  presence  of  small   hard  tubercles 

succeed,    however,    and    shortly    afterward    dis-  in  the  skin  of  certain  porpoises  gives  ground  for 

persed.    See  also  Ecvpt.  the  belief  that  the  ancestors  of  the  cetacea  were 

MMnmaUa.     See  Mammals.  of7hTi™adillo^°°''  "™'""'  "^^"^  "^  "^ 

Mammals,  a  class  of  animals,  known  also  Hair.—Trat  hairs  are  found  only  on  mam- 
as beasts,  or  quadrupeds,  the  highest  of  the  yer-  mals.  They  are  simple  epidermic  structures 
tebrate  group  in  the  sense  that  it  comprises  growing  from  papillae  sunk  in  the  dermis.  Thqr 
forms  whose  organization  is  on  the  whole  the  consist  of  centra!  cellular  pith,  encased  in  a 
most  efficient  on  account  of  the  complexity,  or  horny  sheath.  In  some  mammals  the  sheath  ia 
perfection,  of  the  various  organs  and  parts.  The  rough',  and  the  hair  is  then  capable  of  being  mat- 
diagnoslic  character  of  the  class  is  the  posses;  ted  together  to  form  "felt"  In  the  majority 
sion  of  cutaneous  glands,  which  secrete  a  com-  of  mammals  the  hairy  covering  consists  of  coarse 
plex  fluid,  called  milk,  for  the  nourishment  of  long  hairs  and  fine  short  hairs  intermingled, 
the  young.  The  lower  jaw  articulates  directly  forming  the  fur.  In  the  porcupines  the  coarse 
with  the  cranium.  The  occipital  condyles,  two  hairs  assume  the  form  of  large  stiff  spines,  or 
in  number,  form  part  of  the  exoccipitals.  The  quills ;  in  the  hogs  they  arc  smaller  and  more 
interna]  ear  contains  a  series  of  three  or  four  flexible,  forming  bristles.  The  hairy  covering 
separate  small  bones,  which  are  concerned  in  is  usually  shed  once  or  twice  annually,  except  the 
audition.  The  heart  is  four-chambered,  with  manes  and  tails  of  such  ungulates  as  the  horse, 
two  auricles  and  two  ventricles;  a  single  left  the  hairs  of  which  may  persist  throughout  life, 
aortic  arch;  blood  warm;  red  blood  disks,  not  The  majorily  of  mammals  have  a  number  of 
nucleated.  A  muscular  diaphragm  separates  the  large,  long  hairs,  or  vibrissse,  arranged  in  a  def- 
heart  and  lungs  from  the  abdominal  cavity.  With  inife  fashion  about  the  mouth,  eyes  and 
few  exceptions,  mammals  are  clothed  with  hair,  ears,  which  serve  to  a  certain  degree  as  tactile 
a  special  outgrowth  of  the  epidermis.  organs.     In  deer  and  some  other  ruminants  the 

Mammals  as  a   class   are  extremely  diversi-  hairs   consist    mainly   of   the   cellular   pith   and 

fied  in  size,  appearance  and  habits.     The  struc-  hence  are  easily  broken. 

ture  of  some  is  modified   for  a   purely   aquatic  The  color  of  mammals  is  chieflf  due  to  the 

life,  of  others   for  burrowing  in  the  earth,   for  pigments  contained  in  the  hair,  whidi  belong  to 

flying,  for  leaping,  for  running,  etc.    Some  live  the  class  known  as  melanins.    Black,  white,  anil 

entirely  in  the  sea,  others  pass  their  lives  in  the  brown  in  various  mixtures  and  shades  are  the 

treetops,  and   others   in   subterranean    caverns,  commonest  colors.    The  coloration  is  diiefly  pro- 

which  they  excavate.  tective,  but  some  such  sharp  contrasts  of  black 

All  mammals  possess  limbs,  which  are  nor-  and  white  as  those  of  the  skunks  are  thou|^t 

malty  four  in  number,  but  the  hind  pair  is  sup-  to  be  warning  colors,  and  the  clear  white  of 

pressed  in  the  whales  and  sea-cows.    The  limbs  tlie  under  side  of  the  tail  of  deer,  certain  hares, 

assume  the  form  of  legs  fof  terrestrial  progres-  etc,  to  be  directive,  or  distinguishing,  mariis  for 

■ion,  wmgs  for  flight,  or  paddles  for  swimming,  the  young. 
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MAMMALIAN   TYPES. 


.  A   whale — aquatic  type.  3.  Bat — aerial  type. 

[.  Antelope — terrestrial  type.  4.  Ape — arboreal  type. 
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Skeltton.^-'The  skdetmi. consists  of  an  axial  sre  eBpcciallr  well  developed  in  tbt  whaks  and 

portioo,  comprising  the  skull,  the  backbone  or  edentates. 

vertebral  column,  the  ribs  and  the  sternum;  and  In  many  groups  of  mammals  the  anterior 
an  ai^endJcuiar  portion,  or  the  skeleton  of  the  limbs  are  connected  with  the  axial  portion  of 
limbs.  In  the  skull  the  bones  are  bound  firmly  the  skeleton  through  the  pectoral  girdk,  consist- 
together  by  the  overlapping  or  ioterdigitation  of  ing  of  the  shoulder  blades,  or  sc^ulie,  and  the 
the  edges,  except  the  lower  jaw,  the  ossicles  of  collar-bones  or  clavicles.  The  scapula  is  not  at 
the  internal  ear  and  the  hyoid,  or  tongue,  bones,  tacbed  directly  to  the  vertebral  column,  but  ita 
In  adults  most  of  the  sutures  are  usually  oblit-  acromion  process  is  joined  to  the  anterior  eni 
crated.  The  snout  or  rostrum  consists  of  the  of  the  breastbone,  or  sternum,  by  means  of  the 
interroaxillary,  maxillary,  palatine  and  pterygoid  clavicle.  Clavicles  are  wanting  in  all  seals, 
bones  below  and  on  the  sides,  and  the  nasals  whales,  sea-cows  and  ungulates,  and  are  rndi- 
above,  while  within  are  the  median  vomer  and  mentary  or  wanting  in  various  representatives 
the  ethmoid  bones.  The  rostrum  abuts  against  of  several  other  groups.  They  are  present  in 
the  brain-case  or  cranium,  which  is  vaulted,  man  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  in  all  nxm- 
and  comprises  three  segments,  an  anterior  keys,  bats,  insectivores  and  marsupials.  The 
one.  consisting  of  the  presphenoid,  orbito-sphe-  upper^arm  bone,  or  humerus,  articulates  supe- 
noids  and  frontal;  a  middle  segment,  consisting  riorly  with  the  scapula,  and  below  with  the  two 
of  the  basisphenoid,  alisphenoids,  squamosals,  bones  of  the  fore-arm,  the  radius  and  ulna.  In 
and  parietals;  and  a  posterior  segment,  consist-  the  majority  of  mammals  the  radius,  or  outer 
ing  of  the  basi-occipital,  exoccipitals  and  supra-  bone,  is  permanently  crossed  over  the  ulna  at 
occipital.  The  exoccipitals  bear  the  two  con-  the  lower  end,  as  is  especially  well  seen  in  the 
dyles  for  articulation  with  the  vertebral  column,  elephants.  In  man  and  a  few  other  forms  the 
At  the  base  of  the  skull,  between  the  occipital  radius  can  be  rotated.  Following  the  fore-arm  is 
and  squamosal,  are  the  periotic  bones,  contain-  the  wrist  or  carpus,  consisting  of  two  rows  of 
ing  the  organ  of  hearing  or  internal  ear,  and  the  small  bones,  which,  however,  are  variously  imit- 
tympanics,  which  form  the  bony  walls  of  the  cd  in  different  forms ;  and  finally  the  digits, 
orifice  of  the  ear.  The  tympanies  are  greatly  which  are  normally  five  in  number,  each  consbt- 
expanded  in  irtrales  and  some  other  mammals,  ing  when  fully  developed  of  a  metacarpal  bone 
forming  shell-shaped  bulln.  and  three  other  bones,  called  phalanges,  though 

The  vertebral  column  comprises  five  sections,  the  first  digit,  or  thumb,  usually  has  but  three 

the  cervical,  dorsal  (or  thoracic),  lumbar,  sacral  in  all.    In  man  and  apes  the  thumb  is  opposable 

and   candaL      The   cervical    verlebrEe   are   seven  to  the  other  digits.    In  many  mammals  this  digit 

in  number  in  all  mammals,  whatever  the  length  and  also  the  fifth  are  greatly  rednced,  or  entirely 

of  the  neck,  the  only  exceptions  being  the  man-  wanting.    In  the  ruminants,  snch  as  the  pig,  ox, 

atees,  which  have  six,  and  the  sloths,  which  have  deer,  camel,  etc.,  the  first  dt^t  ia  wanting,  and 

six,  eight  or  nine.    In  certain  whales,  the  major-  the  ad  and  sth  are  reduced  m  siie,  ot  entir^ 

ity  of  porpoises  and  some  rodents,  the  cervicals  lacking,  while  the  3d  and  4th  are  equal  in  length 

are  more  or  l^s  united;  in  the  right  whales  they  and  well  developed.     In  the  odd-toed  tingulatea, 

form  a  single  bony  mass.     The  dorsals  vary  in  such  as  the  horse,  rhinoceros,  tapir,  etc.,  the  3d 

number  from  9  to  aa.     Articulated  with  each  is  digit   is    longest,    the   others   being   reduced  in 

Jl  pair  of  ribs.    The  ribs  terminate  below  in  car-  length,  rudimentary,  or  wanting.     In   ui^ulatc* 

tilages,   which   sometimes   ossify,   forming  what  *he  metacarpals  are  usually  much  elongated  and 

are  called  «stem3l  ribs.»  By  means  of  these  car-  in     such     ruminants     as    the     deer,     ox,     etc^ 

tilages  the  anterior  pairs  of  ribs  are  connected  are    united,    forming    what    is    known    as    a 

with    the    breastbone    or    sternum,    which    may  'cannon  bone,»    The  cctacea  ate  peculiar  in  that 

consist  of  a  single   piece,   as  in   the  whalebone  the  bones  of  the  fore-limb  are  not  movabty  ar- 

whales,  or  of  several  segments  arranged  longi-  ticulated  and  that  the  phalanges  of  the  middls 

tudinally.    The  posterior  pairs  of  ribs  are  some-  digits  often  greatly  exceed  three.     In  bata  the 

times   raited   'floating   ribs*   because   their   car-  phalanges  are -very  greatly  elongated  to  give  snp- 

tilages  do  not  meet  the  sternum,  but  are  attached  port  to  the  wing  membranes. 

to  those  of  the  more  anterior  {i^irs,  or  are  quite  The  hind-limb  is  connected  with  the  vertebral 

free.     The  lumbar  vertebrse  follow  the  dorsals  column  through  the  pelvic  girdle,  which  is  united 

and  are  without  ribs.    In  number  they  vary  from  with  the  sacrum.     The  bones  of  the  hind-limby 

2  to  30  in  different  forms.  The  number  of  dorsal  which  are  homologous  to  those  of  the  fore-limlv 

and  lumbar  vertebrs  combined  is  quite  constantly  are  the  femur  or  upper  leg-bone,  the  tibia  and 

33  in  the  odd-toed  ungulates  (horse,  rhinoceros,  the  fibula  or  lower  leg-bones,  the  tarsal  or  an- 

tapir,  etc),    lo  in   even-toed  ungulates    (deer,  kle  bones,  and  the  metatarsals  and  phalanges, 

ox,  sheep,  etc),  and  ao  or  31  in  carnivores  and  constituting  the  hind-foot.    The  peculiarities  of 

most   insectivores.      Man,   the   higher  apes   and  the  bones  of  the  fore-feet  in  nngulates,  already 

many  bats  have   17.     Following  the  lumbars  is  mentioned,  are  found  also,  with  only  slif^  modi- 

the  sacrum,  consisting  usually  of  three  verte-  fications,  in  the  hind-feet. 

bne  joined  together  and   connected   with    the  The  terminal  phalanges  of  both  fore  and  hind 

pelvis.    This  region  is  not  distinguishable  in  the  feet  are  compressed  and  pointed  m  beasts  of 

whales   and   sea-cows,    which   lack   hind    limbs,  prey  and  such  as  climb  or  dig,  forming  claws, 

The  caudals,  or  tail-vertebrx,  complete  the  col-  which  are  covered  with  horny  sheaths.     In  large 

amn.    In  man,  and  in  certain  apes  and  bats  they  running   marmnals,   the   terminal   phalanges   are 

are  three  in  number  and  rudimentary,  but  as  more  or  less  broad  and  flat  and  likewise  covered 

many  as  46  are  present  in  the  long-tailed  pan-  with   horny  sheaths,    forming  hoofs   or   nail& 

goHns.      In   the   mtervals   between   the   anterior  Certain  boiies  not  connected  with  the  skeleton, 

candals  below  are  sitoated  small  V-shaped  bones,  such  as  the  os  penis,  os  cordis,  etc.,  are  devel- 

called  chevrons,  whose  chief  function  is  to  pro-  oped  in  the  viscera  of  various  mammah. 

tect  the  larger  blood-vessels  of  the  tail.    Iliey  T^fft. —  In  mammals,  unlike  the  lower  ver- 
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tebrates,  teefli  are  not  praduced  indcfin'rtely,  but  and  also  hi  certain  frtiit-eattng  bats,  tiie  tonpie 
in  fixed  number.  Only  two  sets  are  developed,  is  very  long  and  slender  and  can  be  extended  faf 
The  first,  called  iJie  milk  dentitien,  appears  dur-  beyond  the  mouth.  On  the  posterior  surface  lA 
ing  infancy,  being  replaced  by  the  second  set,  the  tongue  are  the  organs  of  taste,  and  the 
called  the  permanent  dentition,  as  maturity  is  upper  surface  is  often  roughened  by  homy  pap- 
reached.  The  mitk  teerh  are  less  nnmeroua  and  iWac.  A  number  of  large  glands,  called  salivary 
usually  Smaller  than  those  of  the  permanent  set.  glands,  o^en  into  the  month.  Their  functioa 
Teeth  occnr  only  in  the  premaxillary  and  maxiU  is  to  moisten  the  food  and  initiate  the  procesi 
lary  bones,  and  the  mandible  or  lower  jaw.  The  of  digestion.  The  ghinds  most  constantly  present 
ui^er  teeth  are  divided  into  incisors,  which  are  are  the  parotid,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  car, 
imi^anted  in  the  premaxillx ;  canines,  which  are  and  opening  inside  the  dteek,  and  the  Bnbttwx* 
almost  invariably  simple  and  stand  immediately  tllary,  situated  near  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw, 
behind  the  suture  between  the  premaxillge  and  and  opening  nnder  the  apex  of  the  tongue.  At 
inaxLll«;  and  premolars  and  molars,  which  oc-  tiie  back  of  the  mouth  is  the  entrance  to  the 
cupy  the  edges  of  the  maxillae.  The  premolars  (esophagus  or  gullet,  tisnalty  a  simple  tube, 
have  "milk"  predecessors,  while  the  molars  have  leading  to  the  stomach.  The  stomach  is  an  ob- 
iMt.  The  nomendature  of  the  teeth  of  the  lower  long,  curved  sac,  usually  enlarged  at  the  cardiac 
jaw  is  the  same  as  for  those  of  the  upper  jaw,  end  where  tiie  (esophagus  is  attached,  and  small- 
their  character  being  determined  by  their  relation  er  at  the  lower,  or  pyloric,  end,  where  it  joins 
to  the  latter  and  by  their  form  and  mode  of  the  intestines.  It  is  usually  simple,  but  in  the 
development.  While  the  greatest  diversity  exists  ruminants  and  the  cetaceans  (insists  of  seveixl 
as  to  the  form  of  tiie  individual  teeth,  and  the  chambers.  The  intestines  join  the  stomach  at 
development  of  the  dentition  as  a  whole,  there  the  pyloric  end.  They  are  usually  of  great 
arc  rarely  more  than  44  in  all.  The  exertions  length,  and  divided  into  two  distinct  sections, 
are  among  the  marsupials,  where  the  number  The  portion  nearest  the  stomach,  called  the  small 
rises  to  54  in  the  marsupial  anteater,  ifyrme-  intestine,  is  joined  b^w  by  one  of  larger  diam- 
tobius,  and  to  64  in  a  fossil  form,  AmphiihtT'  eter  called  the  large  jnteatioe.  The  upper  end 
-rum;  also  among  the  octacea,  one  species  of  of  the  latter  is  frequeotly  dilated,  forming  a  pouch 
-which  has  as  many  as  246  simple  teeth.  The  called  the  cscmn,  which  in  herbivorous  mammals, 
(rue  anteaters,  Uyrmecophagida,  and  the  spiny  and  notably  in  rodents  and  many  ui^ulates,  > 
■nteater  of  Australia,  Echidaa,  arc  withOHt  teeth  greatly  enlarged  or  elongated.  In  man,  the  higher 
kt  any  time,  bat  many  maininals  which  do  not  (tpes  and  the  njarsuptai  wombat  it  terminates  in 
possess  tbaa  when  adult,  have  rudimentary  a  narrow  prolongation  called  the  vermiionn  ap- 
lecth  in  the  ftetal  stages.  Snch  is  the  case  with  pendix,  Different  sections  of  tlie  small  intestine 
the  whalcfacne  whalesj  and  with  the  platypus,  have  received  the  names  duodenum,  jejunum 
Omithorkyuchiu.  The  rudimentary  teeth  in  and  ileum;  and  of  the  lurge  intestine,  (Xiloij.and 
these  (iisappear  early  and  are  replaced  by  whale'^  rectum.  The  inferior  ori^ce  of  the  intestines  it 
Vnte  in  the  case  ol  the  wliales,  and  by  horny  the  anus  or  vent.  Generally  speaking,  the  Inles- 
iilates  resemblme:  teeth,  in  the  plai^us.  tines  and  CKcum  are  shortest  in  carnivorous 
Teeth  consist  of  two  portions,  the  root  and  maaimals  and  ItHigest  in  sudi  as  are  vegetable 
tie  crown.  When  ittost  complex  they  coBtain  feeders,  but  the  carnivorous  whales  and  seal^ 
three  structural  elements,  the  enamel,  the  den-  which  have  long  intestines,  form  a  conspicuous 
bae  and  the  cement.    The  enamel  is  hardest  and  exception. 

is  res^icted  to  the   crown,  while  the  dontine  Besides  the  numerous  glands  situated  withie 

Biakes  up  the  mass  of  the  tooth,  and  the  oernent  the  intestine  are  two  large  ooes,  tfa:  liver  and 

UstBHy   aurTDanda   the  root,  or   fills   spates  be-  the  pancreas,  whose   ducts  «pcn  into  the  iobes- 

tween    the  ■eoamet-folds'  of    the    crown.       The  tines  near  the  stomach.     The  liver  is  a   la^fe, 

•tiamd  develops    frflm   the   epithelial  tissue  of  flat  gland,  which  may  be  divided  merely  into  a 

ihc  jimk,  the  dentine  from  the  deeper-lying  are-  right  and  a  left  lobe  as  in  man,  the  'cetat^ea  and 

olar  tissue,  bnd  the   cement  from  the  waUe  of  ruminants,  or  may  have  these  lobes  again  sub- 

the  tooth-capsule.     Sohk  teeth,  such  as  the  in-  divided  into  two  by  a  longitudinal  fissure.   Two 

Oison    of   Irodtiitsi    the    tusks    of   the   elephant,  smaller  lobes,  called  the  Spigelian  lobe  and  the 

Btc,,  grow  continuously  during  life;  others  com-  caudate  lobe,  are  commonly. addecL    Attached  to 

plete  their  growth  early.     Especially  remarkable  the  liver  is  the  gall-bladder,  which  is,  however, 

Wmls  of  teAh.are  the  tusks  of  elephants,  which  absent  in  the  cetacea  and  some  other  orders, 

are:  ittdaors,  and  the  tusks  of  the  narwhal,  the  Kidtuys.—I'aa  kidnt^,  whose  functi(»i  is  to 

boar  and  the  babirusM,  which  are  canines.  WhtM  secrete  urine,  are  situated  in  the  Upper  part  01 

the  crowns  of  the  teeth  greatly  exceed,  the  roots,  the  abdominal  cavity  near  the  vertebral  column; 

as  in  the  bfMse,  the  teeth  are  said  to  be  hypsi-  They  are  two   in   number,   oblong  and   usually 

dont  or  hypselodont;   when  the  reverse   is  the  simple,  but  in  the  cetacea,  and  also  ia  bears  and 

case,   Ac    teeth    are    called   brachydont.      Teeth  seals,  arc  divided  into  separae  lobulei.    A  dtiot 

having  the  crown  in  the  form  ai  tubercles,  as  in  or    ureter     leads     from     each     hidney     to    tiW 

thA 'liOgi.  M^/CaUed  bunodonti  those  with  trans-  urinary  bladder,  from  which  in  turn  a  tommoU 

verse  ridgest  as  in  the  ox,  many  rodents,   etc,  duct,  called  the  urethra,  leads  to  the  exterior  of 

are  called  tophodoni.  the  body.     In    the   monotremes,  -however,  the 

■■   ■iHmenlary  Canal. —  The  mouth,  or  entrance  ureters    do   not   enter   the   bladder,   btit   into   a 

to  the  aJimestary  canal,   eontaiss  the   tongue^  common  urogenital  passage  or  ctoaca, 

Ivhich   in  the   majority   of   mamamU   is   so   at-  Liuigs. — The  lungs  are   situated   in  the  the- 

tacbed   below   that   it   can  be   protruded    but   3  rax,  which  is  cut  off  below  frpm  the  abdominal 

short  distaacct  but   is  often  sulhcieDtly  itee  to  cavity  by  a  muscular   diaphragm   whose   actios 

be  UKd  in  grasping  food  and  turning  it  about  assists  in  the  process  of  breathing.     Tfae'lnnga 

in  the  mouth  during  the  process  of  mastitation'  (^insist    of     two    spongy     lobes,,    a    right    and 

1«  .fhose  tnait)mals   whk^   feed   uppn  ants  and  a    left,    which    are    free    beio*,    but   atta(die4 


termites,  such  as  the  anteaters,  pangolins,  etc.,    above  to  the  two  principal  divisions  of  the  wind- 
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frfpe.    In  the  cotacea  and  tea-coira,  the  lobes  are  luaminals  the  exteriMl  orifice  of  the  ear  ia  sur- 

Bimple  externally,  but  in  other  orders  are  rnoi*  rounded  by  a  fold  of  skin,  called  the  pinna  or 

or  lets  inbdivided.    A  third  median  lobe,  called  exteraal  ear.     These  are   absntt  in   cetaceaxis,- 

the  arj^S  lobe,  is  preatnt  ia  some  (groups.    Air  sea-cows,  seals,  etc.,  which  hvc  in  the  water,  and 

breathed    m    through   the   nostrils    reaches    the  also  in  some  burrowing  manmials. 

lungs  through  the  trachea  oc  windpipe,  the  up-  Reproducline  Syslrm. —  In  mammals  the  fe- 

per  end  of  which,  the  larynx,  lies  in  the  throat,  male  reproductive  organs  comprise  the  ovaries. 

Its  orifice,  the  giottis,  is  protected  by  a  cartilage.  Fallopian  tubes  or  oviducts,  uterus  ani  vagina. 

called  the  epiglottis,  which  prevents  particles  of  The  ovaries   are  two   in   number,  a   left  and  a 

food  from  entering  the  windpipe.     The  larynx  right.     Approximated  to  them  are  the  Fallopian 

is  made  np  of  cartilages,  of  which  the  largest  lubes,  which   widen  below  and  form  the  uterus. 

are  the  thyroid,  the  cricoid  and  the  arytenoid.  In  the  lower  mammals  the  titerus  of  eadi  ^de 

Within  the  larynx  ore  the  vocal  cords,  two  paral-  is  separate,  but  the  two  unile  below  in  a  com- 

lel  elastic,  fibrous  bands,  whose  vibrations  pro-  mon   vagina,   while   in   the    hi^lKr   groups,   the 

duce  the  voice.     The   lower   end   of  the  wind-  uterus  and   vagina  are  both   single.     The  male 

pipe  divides  into  two  smaller  ttsbes,  or  bronchit,  organs  comprise  the  testes,  spermatic  cord,  and 

each  of  which  enters  a  lobe  of  the  Jungs  and  sob-  penis.     In  cetaceans,  sea-cows  and  seals,  whid) 

divides    into    numerous    smaller    brsnches.      A  are   aquatic,   and   in   the   elephants,    conies  and 

third  brODchiua,  which  enters  the  right  lung,  oc-  inany  edentates,  the  testes  are  internal  in  posi- 

cnrs  in  some  cetaceans  and  ruminants.  tion,    but    in    most    other    fonns    they    descend 

Hearl. — The  heart  in  mammals  is  four-cham-  periodically,  or  permanently,   into  a  pouch  o( 

bered,  consisting  of  two  thin-wailed  aoricles  and  the  integument,  called  the  scrotum.    The  stnic- 

two  ventricles,   both   with   thick   walls,  but   the  titre  of  the  penis  in  mammals  is  peculiar  to  the 

rigfa^   which    snpplies   only    the   lungs,   thinner  class.     An  os  prnw  is   present  in  the  majority 

tbaa  the  left.     There  is   no   direct  coramunica-  of    hats,    insectivores,    rodents,    camivofes    end 

tion  bdwocn  the  IcEt   and  right  sides  of  the  primates. 

heart  after  birth.    The  valve  between  the  right  During  devetopmcnt  the  vummalian   fcetns 

auricle  and  the  right  Vetitricle  is  tcndimxia,  ex-  is  nomisbcd  through  a  oocnplex  structure,  ea)]^ 

eept  in  the  monotremea.  the  placenta,  formed  in  part  by  the  internal  wait 

The  aorta,  at  principal  artery,  bends  toward  of  the  uterus  of  the  mother  and  in  part  by  the 

the  left  immediately  beyond  its  connection  with  membranes  of  the   feetus   itself.     The   placents 

the   heart   and   gives   off  the   innominate,   ileft  is  characteristic  of  the  class  as  a  whole,  but  is 

common   carotid,   and   brachial   arteries,   which,  not  ^fbund  in  the  monotremes,  or  in  most  mar- 

with  th^r  branches,  stippiy  the  bead  and  an-  aupiala.    The  form  and  other  diaracteristics  of 

terior  limbs.    Blood  is  carried  from  the  alimen-  Che  placenta  differ  in  the  several  orders  of  mamr 

tary  canal  to  the  liver  by  a  single  vein,  except  isbIg    and    arc    regarded   as    of    importance    in 

in  the  monotremes,  in  which  as  in  lower  vente-  classilkatMn. 

Urates  the  abdominal  vein  is  present.    The  kid-  Distribution. — The    geographical   distribution 

neirs  are  supplied  with  blood  onfy  fay  the  renal  of  existing  mammals,  as  of  other  animals,  is  the 

arteries.  result  of  varied  conditions  and  influences,  sam; 

JKwrfn.-r-Exccpt  ior  certain  fossil  form?,  the  transient-  and  others  «f  long  continuance,  be- 

brain  of  mammals  is  characterized  by   its   rela-  ginning  in  the  rdatively  remote  geological  timet 

tively  larger  size  as  compared  with  that  of  lower  when  the  class  6rst  tsade  its  appearance.  Among 

vertebrates,  and  especially  by  the  magnitude  of  the  principal  tactors  in<be  problem  vf  distribu- 

the  cerebral   h?mis^4ieres  and  the  perfection  of  tion  may  be  included  chacges  in  the  extent  and 

.^iconnections  between  them.  In  most  mammals  contignration   of  the  land  areas  of   the  globe, 

the  surface  of  the  brain  is  divided  by  numerous  changes   in  climate  and  in  food  supply,  the  ap- 

irregular   fissures   and    convolutions.     They   are  pearance  and  disappearance  of  enemies,  and  lat- 

absent  CM)iy  in  small  bats,  Todenis,  and  insetti-  lest,  but  by  no  means  least,  Ae  interference  of 

Vore%  and  in  the  OrmtkorhynchHs.    The  largest  man.     These  and   other   factors    in   distribution 

forms  in  each  order,  generally  speaking,  exhibit  sre  considered  under  the  headinj;  Geografhicai. 

the  greatest  complexity,   and  th«re  has  been  a  Distributiok  of  Animals.     1x  is  only  possible 

Temarkal)le  development  in  the  class  in  this  di-  here   to   mention   some   of   the   more   important 

rection  since  Tertiary  times.     The  cetacea  have  facts  in  the  distribution  of  mamnials.  Of  widest 

very  large  and  complex  brains,  though  they  are  distribution   arc  'the  purely   aquatic   orders,   the 

small  relativoly,  when  compared  with  the  size  cetacea  and  pinnipedia,  whose  raage  covers  all 

of  the  body.  seas  and  rcauies  from  pole  to  pole,  oat  it  should 

SenM  OreanSr^Tht  organs  of  sense,  «Kcept  be  noted  that  no  sea- lions, occur  in  the  North  At- 
that  of  touch,  are  located  in  the  head.  The  lantlc.  Next  follow  the  bats,  wbxwe  range  is 
sense  -of  touch  is  generally  distributed  over  the  nearly  world-wide,  but  they  donot  enter  the  ant- 
skin,  but  is  most  acute  in  the  snout,  and  in  the  arctic  jone,  and  only  veiy  few  species  cross  the 
extremitieB,  except  when  used  merely  in  loco-  aictic  circle.  On  the  other  hand,  -they  are  found 
motion.  The  winga  of  bats  and  the  prehensile  ui  New  Zealand  and  in,  oceanic  islands  where  no 
tails  of  monkeys  are  also  especially  sensitive,  terrestrial  indigenous  .mammaJs  occur.  Of  the 
Some  burrowing  mammals,  such  as  the  mole,  purely  terrestrial  orders,  the  xodents  have  the 
have  imperfect  eyes,  the  optic  nerve  being  more  widest  range,  covering  eyery  continent  and 
or  less  atrophied.  The  Indian  river- dolphin,  teachiag  from  tjie  arctic  zone  to  Patagonia  and 
Platanista,  is  a  blind  form,  having  rudimentary  Tasmania.  Carnivores,  like  rodents,  have  an 
eyes,  without  crystalline  lenses.  The  mawmal-  almost  world-wide  distribution,  but  in  Australia 
ian  ear  is  characterised,  beside  the  chain  of  os-  only  one  species  of  the  order  occurs,  the  dog 
sides,  already  mentioned,  by  the  complex  j:och-  known  as  the  "dingo,'  Cants  dingo;  and  it  is 
J^a,  which  is  usually  spirally  con\'olu[ed.  "  The  uncertain  whether  this  may  not  have  been  intro- 
tytnpanic  membrane,  or  eardrum,  seals  the  audi-  duced  by  man  at  a  remote  date.  The  nvono- 
tory  chamber  from  without    In  the  majority  of  tremes    (comprising   only   the   genera    OmSho- 
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'  aupiais  occur  only  in  Australia,  Tasmania,  New 
Guinea  and  America.  The  American  marsup- 
ials, with  the  exception  of  one  genus,  all  belong 
to  the  family  Didelphiidir,  or  the  opossums. 
Edentates  occur  only  in  America,  southern  Asia 
and  Africa.  They  have  their  greatest  develop- 
ment in  South  America.  One  genus,  Tatu,  ex.- 
toids  northward  into  Texaa.  Ungulates  in- 
habit all  continents  uccept  Australia,  but 
only  two  or  three  species  enter  South  Amer- 
ica. Of  the  two  ^oups  forming  the  order 
PTimatei,  the  lemurs  and  Jemuroids  occur  only 
in  Madagascar,  Africa  and  southern  Asia,  while 
monkeys  inhaint  only  Africa,  southern  Asia,  and 
South  and  Central  America.  One  ape,  Macactit 
inuus,  is  found  at  Gibraltar,  but  it  is  only  doubt- 
fully indigenous. 

Fottil  Mammali, — Mammals  are  believed  to 
have  originated  as  an  off-shoot  frotn  certain 
Permian  and  Triassic  reptiles  called  Thtromor- 
pha  or  Anomodontia.  The  earliest  recognisable 
remains  of  mammals  are  certain  small  teeth  and 
jaw-bones  found  in  the  Triassic  fonnations. 
They  belonged  to  forms  resembling  monotremea 
and  marsupials  in  some  characters,  but  are  usu- 
ally placed  in  a  separate  order,  called  AUotheria 
or  Multituberculala.  Representatives  of  the 
Allotheria  continued  on  through  the  Jurassic 
and  Cretaceous.  The  existing  orders  of  mam- 
mals first  appear  in  the  Eocene,  the  lowest  for- 
mation of  the  Tertiary  period,  bein^  foreshad- 
owed in  the  lowest  b«ls  of  that  period  by  cer- 
tain generalized  groups  such  as  the  Creodonia 
and  Condylarthra.  The  Eocene  also  contains  re- 
mains of  several  groups,  or  suborders,  of  un- 
gulate mammals,  which  have  no  living  repreaen- 
tativesL  These  are  the  Aneylopoda,  Typotheria 
and  Torodontia, 

The  later  Tertiary  and  the  Quatertiary  pe- 
riods show  a  greatly  increased  number  and  di- 
versity of  forms.  Many  of  them  represent  fam- 
ilies which  persisted  fot  only  a  relatively  short 
period  and  are  now  extinct;  others  have  con- 
tinned  to  the  present.  Among  the  oldest  of 
existing  genera  are  Didelphis  (opossum), 
Sciurtts  (squirrel).  Myosin  (dormouse),  Sores 
(shrew),  VesperliUo  and  Vesperugo  (bat),  and 
Viverra  (civet),  wliich  orifpnated  in  the 
Eocene;  Tapirus  (tapir),  Rhtnoceros,  GiraW* 
(giraiTe),  Elephas  (elephant),  Sns  (pig),  Talpa 
(mole),  Erinaceui  (hedgehog),  Mustela  (mar- 
ten), Lutra  (otter),  Hyama,  FelU  (cat),  and 
Fhoca  (seal),  which  originated  in  the  Miocene, 

CiassHicaiion. —  The  class  Mammalia  was  di- 
vided f?  Ucnseos  into  three  principal  sections, 
Uitguiculaia,  (Jngvlala,  and  Mulica.  The  last 
comprises  the  cetaceans,  the  second  all  the  un- 
gulates except  the  elephant;  and  the  first,  the 
remainder  of  the  class.  This  classification  was 
replaced  by  Blainville,  who  proposed  on  embry- 
ological  grounds  to  divide  the  class  into  Mono- 
delpkia,  or  mammals  with  a  placenta;  Didei- 
phta,  or  mammals  without  a  placenta  ((he 
marsupials),  and  Omitkodelphia,  or  the  mono- 
tremes.  Richard  Owen  combined  the  laat 
two  subclasses  under  the  name  of  Eplacentalia, 
and  gave  the  placental  mammals  the  name 
of  Placentalia.  Speculation  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  class  as  a  whole  led  Huxley  to  propose 
as  the  source,  a  hypothetical  group  which  he 
named    Hypotkeria,    the    characters     assigned 


being  the  ifaience  of  milk  ^anda  and  of  '■ 
corpus  callosum  in  the  brain,  and  thfi  presence 
of  a  quadrate  bone  for  the  articulation  of  tbc 
mandible.  Existing  mammals  were  divided  into 
Protoihtria,  comprising  the  monotreoies,  Mtla^ 
thiria,  the  marsupials,  and  Eutktria,  the  so- 
called  placental  mammals.  Cope  in  iSSg,  while 
retaining  the  subclass  Prolotkeria  for  the  mono^ 
tremes,  placed  the  entire  remainder  of  the  class 
in  the  subclass  Eitlheria.  Flower  and  Lydeklter 
(1891)  adopt  Huxley's  divisions,  while  Beddard 
(igoa)  makes  use  of  those  of  Cope,  Flower 
and  Lydekkcr's  arrangement  of  families  and 
hip^her  groups  is  as  follows  (fossil  groups 
pnnted  in  italics)  : 
Subclass  I.  Protothbua. 

Order  i.  Monotremata   (Monotremes). 

Families :    Omithorhynchida^    EchidnJdtR 
(Group,  MultitHberctilata  or  Allothrria, 

Families :    Ptagiaulaeida,    Polymtulodon- 
lida,  TritylodoHtida.) 
'Subclass  3.     Metatbeua, 

Order  3.  Marsupialia    (Marsupials). 
Suborder  i.  Polyprotodontia, 
Families :   Dromatheriidii,  Ampkithernd^ 
Spaiaeoihtriida,  Didelphyidie,  Dasyttrr- 
dte,  Peramdidte. 
Suborder  3.  DiprotT>doiitia, 
Families :    Phascoloniyidae,    PhalangcridJe, 
Difrotadontida;   Nolotheriidii,    Macro- 
podidxL 

Subclass  3.    E'DTHQUA. 

Order  3.  Edentata    (Edentates), 

Families :      Brat^nwdidK,      Megalherada, 
MyrmecophagidEe,  Dasypodidge,  Clypla^ 
doatida^,   Manidx,  OrycteropodidK, 
Order  4.  Sirenia    (Sea-cows). 

Families :  Manatidie,  Rhylinida,  Halicort- 
dz,  Halitheriidir. 
Order  5.  Cetacea     (Cetaceans). 
Suborder  i.  Mystacoceti     (Whalebone 
whales). 

Family:   Balnnidz. 
Sohorder  3.  Arektoeeti. 

Family:  Zeuglodontida. 
Suborder  3.  Odontoceti    (Toothed  whales). 
Families:   Physetcridc,  Platanistidae,  Dd- 
phinidz. 
Order  6.  Ungulata    (Hoofed  mammals). 
Suborder  I.  Artiodactyla      (Even-toed    un- 
gulates): 

Families:  Hippopotami  da:,  Suidw,  Ckaro- 
potamid^,     Anthracolheriida,     Meryco- 
Poiamida,    Coiylopida,    Anoplothenid<t, 
Diehodontidee,      Tragulida;,      Camelid*, 
■  PoebrotherHda.  Cemda,  GirafBdx,  An- 
tilocapridz,  BovidiC. 
Suborder  3.  Perisaodactyia    (Odd-toed    un- 
gulates). 

Families :  Tapiridte,  Lophiodonlida,  Pal- 
(gotheradet,      Equidx,      Rhinocerotldse, 
Lambdolkeriidtt,  Chalitolkeriidtr,  Tilatv- 
Olheriidce,  Macrauchtniidtr. 
Suborder  3.  Toxodontia. 

Families :   ToxodonUda,  Typolkrriidtt. 
Suborder   ^,  Condylarthra, 

Families ;    Periplychidce,   Phenacodontid* 
Mtnisco  Ih  eriidce. 
Suborder  5.  Hyracojdea    (Conies). 
'  Family;  Hyracidi. 
Suborder  6.  Amhlybada. 
Families :   Panlolambdida,   CoryphodonH- 
dv,  Vinlatheriida. 
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Soborder  7.  Proboacidea    (EkphaMs) . 
Families:  Dinotheriida,  Elephuitidx. 
(Group  TillodotHia.) 
FamilKs:     Aneh^podo*tid»,  Calamodon- 
iid<e.) 
Order  7.  Rodcntia    (Rodents) 
Suborder  i.  Simplicidentatft. 

Families:  Anomaloridse,  Sciuridae,  Haplo- 
dontidse,       Ischyromyida,       Castondse, 
Myoxidx.  LophioinyidK,   Muridae,   Spa- 
lacid*.  Geomyidjc,  Dipodida,   Therido- 
myida,       Octodotitidse,       Caitoroidideg, 
HTStricids,    Chinchillidx,    DinomyidK, 
Cavil dx,  DasyproctidK. 
Suborder  2.  Duplicidentata. 
Families:  LagnomTidae,  Lcporids. 
Order  8.  Camivora    (Carnivores). 
Suborder  i.  Camivora  vera    (Fissipeds). 
Families :    Felidi,    Hysenidse,    ProtelidK, 
Viverridse,  Canldae,  Ursidn,  Mustelidx, 
Procyonidie. 
Suborder  2.  Pinnipedia     (Pinnipeds). 

Families:  Otariida, Trichechidae, Phocid*. 
StAorder  3.  Creodotilia. 
Families :     Hyanodontida,    Proviverridv, 
Arctocyofnda,   ifetonychida. 
Order  9.  Insectivora    (iiaectivore*). 
Suborder  i.  Insectivora  vera. 

Families ;        Tupaiidx,        Macroscelididte, 
EHnaceidEe,    Soricidse,    Ta^idse,    Pota- 
moffalidx,'    SolenodontidK,     Centaitidse, 
ChrysochiorldE. 
Si^Kirder  a.  Dermoplera, 
Family:  Galeopitheeida. 
Order  10.  Chiroptera    (Bats). 
Suborder  I.  Megachiroplera. 

Family:  PteropM*. 
Suborder  2.  Microchiroptera. 

Families ;       Vespertilionidat,       Nj^WridK, 
Rhinolopbidx,    Emballonuridje,    Phyllo- 
BtomatidX. 
Order  u.  Primates. 

Saborder  i.  Lenraroidea    (Lemurs  and  Lem- 
uroids). 

Families :     Hyoprodentida,     Chiromyidx, 
Tarsiid^  Lemuridae.- 
Suborder  a.  Anthropoidea      (Monkeys     and 
Man). 

Families;  Hapalidat,  Cebidie,  Cercopilhec- 
idse,  Simiidc,  Hominidse. 
The  groups  of  exiatTng  mammals  whose 
Wructuraf  peculiarities  are  snch  aa  to  entitle 
them  to  rank  as  separate  families  vary  greatly 
as  regards  the  number  of  genera  and  species 
they  comprise,  some  being  represented  by  a  mul- 
titude of  different  forms,  while  others  consist 
only  of  a  single  species,  or  a  single  genus  with 
but  a  few  species.  Families  consisting  of  only 
a  single  genus  and  species  are  as  ffJlows:  the 
Chiromyida,  established  for  the  reception  of  the 
Aye-Aye.  a  singularly  modified  lemuroid  mam- 
mal, confined  to  Madagascar;  the  Dmomyida, 
comprising  only  a  large  Pernvian  rodent,  some- 
what like  a  paca,  of  which  a  single  specimen  is 
known;  tVie  Antilocapridee,  represented  only  by 
the  Prong-bom  of  the  western  plains  of  North 
America;  the  Notoryctida,  comprisingf  only  a 
smaTI  mole-like  marsupial  recently  discovered 
in'South  Australia;  the  OmithorhyHchida.  com- 
prising only  the  Platypus,  or  Duckbill,  of  Ans- 
.tralia.  These  and  o*er  restricted  families  are 
to  be  looked  upon  as  fragments  of  groups  of 
genera  and  tpeciea.  of  whiA  *lie  greater  num- 


ber are  extinct,  or  as  branches  from  main  lines 
of  development  which  have  never  ptogressed 
and  ramified.  Fbedmick  W.  True, 

United  Stales  National  Museum. 

UammaiT  Glands,  the  milk-glands  of  mam- 
malian animals  (see  Bheast).  They  are  present 
in  all  mammals,  in  both  sexe^  but  in  the  male 
are  usually  rudimentary,  their  functional  activity 
being  limited  to  the  female,  who  secretes  in  these 
plands  the  milk  for  nourishing  he^  young  dur- 
ing a  natural  period  after  birth.  In  all  mam- 
mals they  are  placed  in  pairs,  but  vary  much 
in  position  and  number  in  different  groups. 
Zoologists  give  them  names  according  to  their 
position  near  the  armpits  (axillary),  on  the  chest 
(pectoral),  on  the  belly  (ventral  or  abdom- 
inal), or  near  the  groin  (inguinal).  They  are 
never  situated  on  the  back.  The  number  in  an 
individual  may  be  from  two  to  twelve  or  more, 
and  is  usually  even.  The  structure  of  the  cow's 
udder  is  due  to  the  uniting  of  the  same  number 
of  mamma  as  there  are  o?  teats,  the  number  of 
which,  when  more  than  two,  usually  corresponds 
to  that  of  the  young  produced  at  each  birth. 
The  mammary  glands  of  Marsupialia  (q.v.)  are 
contained  in  the  pouch.  In  monotremes  —  duck- 
bills and  echidnas  — the  nipple  is  not  present. 
(See  Prototheiua.) 

Diseases  of  the  Mammary  Glands. —  The 
common  inflammation  of  the  glands  (mastitis) 
is  often  attended  by  much  swelling,  with  fever 
and  painful  tenderness.  The  formation  of  pus 
is  apt  to  result  in  a  slowly  pointing  abscess. 
Great  care  in  diet  and  regulation  of  the  bowels 
should  be  observed  Purgatives  and  fomenta- 
tions may  be  necessary,  also  in  many  cases^  the 
placing  of  the  arm  on  the  affected  side  in  a 
sling.  Drawing  off  the  milk  and  evacuating  the 
pus  may  be  practicable,  and  will  afford  great 
relief.  Pain  m  the  breasts  (mastodynia)  may 
result  from  many  causes,  of  which  sore  nipples 
is  one  of  the  most  frequent.  The  nipples  are 
also  subject  to  craCks,  ulcerations,  etc.,  which 
occasion  much  difficulty  and  pain  to  the  mother 
when  suckling  the  child.  Lotions  of  an  astrin- 
gent cluracter,  as  tannin,  etc.,  have  a  remedial 
effect  in  such  disorders,  as  have  also  collodion 
and  lunar  caustic  (nitrate  of  silver),  when  ap- 
plied to  the  sore  nipple.  Metallic  shields  are 
used  in  severe  cases  for  protection  of  the  af- 
fected point.  Among  many  specific  disorders  to 
which  the  mammary  glands  are  liable  are  cancer 
and  galactocele  and  other  forms  of  tumor.  See 
MtLK  Fever. 

Hamjnee'  Apple,  or  Sontfa  American 
Apricot,  the  fruit  of  a  clusiaceous  tree,  bear- 
ing white,  showy,  fragrant  flowers,  growing  nat- 
urally in  tropical  America,  but  largely  cultivated 
in  tropical  parts  of  the  Old  World.  The  fruit 
is  several  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  double  rind 
and  a  yellowish  pulp  like  that  of  an  apricot, 
which  is  sweet  and  nourishing,  and  is  eaten  raw 
or  with  wine  and  sugar,  or  is  boiled.  A  spiritu- 
ous liquor  called  Eau  Creole,  is  distilled  from 
its  flowers;  and  the  gum  exuding  from  the  bark 
is  used  by  the  Centra  Americans  for  destroy- 
ing chigoes  in  the  feet.  This  gum-resin  is 
similar  to  the  ■gamboge."  derived  from  a 
closely  related  West  African  tree  (.Gorcinia 
hamburyi). 
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MAMMOTH  ^MAHHOTH  CAVE 

HunmMh  Cvn,  Ky.,  a  remarkable  Ameri- 
can cavern,  in  Edmondsoa  County,  65  mile* 
southwest   of    LouiBviUe^    reached   by  a    Bmall 

Mammoth,  an     elephant     {Eiepkai     pnmt-  branch    line    connectinK    at    Glasgow    Junction 

genius)   which  inhabited  the  temperate  parts  ot  ^itj,   the    Louisville   &   Nashville   railroad.    Its 

the   northern   worid   during  the   Gladat   penod,  greal  diameter  is  about  10  miles,  and  about  100 

and  at  its  close  spread  northward  with  the  re-  miles  of  passage-way  have  been  explored,  in- 

treat  of  the  ice,  and  survived  until  the  Neolithic  cltiding    avenues,    chambers,    pits,    domes    and 

period  of  human  history.    Some  account  of  the  rivers.     What  is  termed  the  Main  Cave  is  three 

origin   and  probable  wanderings   of  the  species  tniles  Umg,  varying  in  width  from  40  to  i?S  feet, 

is  given  in  the  paragraph  relating  to  fossil  ele-  and  jo  height  irom  40  to  125  feet     Its  greatest 

Ehants  under  Elephant.  Mammoth  remains  enlargement  is  known  as  the  Chief  City  (or 
ave  been  found  in  intimate  association  with  Temple),  an  oval  room  541  feet  long,  387  feet 
the  handiwork  of  savage  man;  and  upon  a  piece  wide,  and  125  feet  high;  anciently  a  rendezvous 
of  bone  a  portrait  of  this  animal  was  found  of  the  Indians,  whose  torches  and  other  relics 
scratched,  the  accuracy  of  which  shows  a  close  have  been  found  in  abundance.  The  Star  Cham- 
acc)uaintance  by  the  Cave-dwellers  of  France  ber  mimics  the  starry  heavens  by  reason  of  its 
with  the  animal  in  life,  and  much  artistic  skill,  lofty  ceiling  of  black  oxide  of  manganese  flecked 
This  elephant,  although  the  word  "mammoth"  by  snowy  crystals  of  gypsum.  The  cavern  ex- 
has  become  an  expression  for  hugeness,  was  lit-  ists  in  five  successive  tiers,  through  which,  at 
tie  if  any  laiger,  on  the  average,  than  the  mod-  various  points,  shafts  have  been  cut,  which  are 
em  Asiatic  elephant,  to  which  it  was  nearly  styled  pita  or  dome^  according  to  the  point  of 
related.  Its  remains  are  abundant  and  enable  us  view.  The  largest  are  the  BottCMnless  Pit, 
to  reconstruct  its  form  and  features  completely,  Gorin's  Dome,  the  Mammoth  Dome,  and  the 
e^>ecially  since  the  remarkable  discovery,  hrst  Maelstrom,  and  their  average  depth  is  about  100 
in  i?gi),  of  carcasses  frozen  into  the  icy  ciiffa  feet.  Oval  depressions,  locally  known  as  •sink- 
along  the  Arctic  coast  of  Siberia.  The  latest  holes,'  drain  through  the  pits  and  cbasms,  and 
and  most  important  discovery  of  this  kind  oc-  form  subterranean  lakes  and  rivers;  which 
currcd  in  1901.  Since  the  earliest  known  times  finally  find  wi  outlet  to  the  neighboring  Green 
ivory  from  buried  tusks  of  these  animals  has  River.  The  largest,  the  Echo  River,  gets  its 
been  obtained  from  northern  Siberia  and  Alaska,  nanic  from  the  wonderful'  reverberations  of 
and  many  curious  stories  were  invented  to  sound  along  its  course.  Boats  are  provided  for 
account  for  its  origin,  especially  among  the  Chi-  short  voyages,  Eyeleu  fish  abound,  of  which 
nese,  who  had  never  seen  an  elephant;  but  the  there  are  three  or  four  species;  besides,  blind 
specimens  above  mentioned  contained  not  only  crawfish,  blind  crickets,  flies,  beetles  and  spiders, 
the  tusks  still  in  their  sockets,  and  every  bone  and  other  abnomnl  fauna,  are  found  on  the 
in  its  place  throughout  the  skeleton,  but  a  great  walls  and  under  the  rocks.     The  structure  and 

'  part  of  the  flesh  was  in  a  condition  fit  for  sledge-  habits  of  these  animals  have  been  studied  with 

dogs  to  eat  and  enjoy,  and  was  covered  with  great  care. 

thick  skin  still  clothed  with  long  dark  hair,  be-  Beyond    River    Hall    long    avenues    extend, 

oeatfa  which  was  a  dense  woolly  fur,  well  fitted  many   adorned   by   marvellous   gypsum   rosettes 

to  protect  the  animal  against  arctic  cold.     The  and   brilliant   arches   of   crystsl   efflorescence  in 

ears   were  much  smaller  than  those  of  modem  the  most  fantastic  divBiBity-   QeYdand's  Cabinet 

elephants.    This  specimen  of  1901,  which  is  pre-  is   frequently  mentioned  as  a  treasure-house  of 

served  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  St.  Petersburg  cave  flowers;  but  some  of  the  smaller  rooms, 

in  the  altitude  ia  whicli,  it  was  found  buried,  for  instance,   Charlotte's  Grotto,  can  boast  of 

measured  16  feet  4  inches  from  the  forehead  to  foier  displays.    The  great  cavem  is  Mid  to  end 

the  extremity  of  the  tail;  its  height  was  9  feet  at  Croghan's  Hall,  where  is  the  Maelstrom  al- 

4  inches ;   and  the   tusks,   along  the  outer  or  ready  mentionod,  but  the  few  who  have  dared 

greater    curve,    measured   g    feet    6   inches.     Of  go  to  the  bottom  of  this  profound  abyss  report 

Other     well-known     specimens,     that     skeleton  wide  and  long  avenues  beycnd,  which  are  yet  to 

moimted  in  Chicago  is  one  of  the  largest  known,  be  explored.    Everywhere,  even  in  the  deepest 

and    its   tusks   measure   9    feet   8    inches.    The  pits,  the  atmosphere  is  both  chemically  and  o[Ai~ 

largest    tusks    on    record    are   a   pair    found    in  tally  pure ;   the  temperature  i*  uniformjy  about 

Alaska,  which  measure  i2>j  feet  m  length.    All  54°  F.,  all  the  year  around,  as  has  been  deter- 

mammoth  tusks  show   an  outward  and  upward  mined   by  a   long  scries  of  exact  scientific  ob- 

swecp   very   distinct    frtim   the   growth   of   ele-  servationa,  in  order  to  discover  the  temperature 

phant  tusks.    The  mammoth  seems  to  have  been  of  the  crust  of  the  earth. 

extremely  numerous   all   over   northern   Europe,  The    discovery    ef    the    Mammoth    Cave    is 

Asia  and  North  America,  especially  during  post-  usually  credited  to  a  hunter  named  Hutcfains,  in 

glacial  times,  when  northern  Asia  was  covered  -1S09;   but  tiie   present  manager  of  the   estate 

with  pine  forests  to  the  borders  of  the  Arctic  finds  that  the  county  records,  in  1797,  fix  the 

Sea,  affording  plentiful  food  in  their  leaves  and  entrance   to   this   cavern   as   a   landmark   for   a 

twigs  upon  which  these  animals  browsed.     The  piece  of  real   eMate,     The   locality   first   ([ained 

disappearance  of  these  forests,  due  to  stow  cli-  notoriety  by  reason  of  its  immense  deposits  of 

malic  changes,   is  supposed  to  be   the  principal  saltpeter,  which   were  used  in   the  manufacture 

influence  which  led  to  the  extermination  of  the  of  gimpowder,  during  the  War  of  1812.     After 

specifs,   a   fact   otherwise  not   easily  to  be   ex-  passing   through   the   hands   of   several   owners. 

plained.     It  is  probable  that  human  hunting  had  the  cave  was  bought  by  Dr  John  Croghan,  who 

much  to  do  with  the  mammoth's  final  disappear-  willed  it  to  his  nephews  and  nieces,  with  instruc- 

ance.     Consult;   Beddard,    'Mammalia*    {igoa)  ;  tions  that   at   their   death   it   should  be   sold   at 

r  Lucas.   'Animsls  of  the   Past'    (190O-    Com-  auction.     An  earnest  wish  has  been  expressvd 

pare  Mabtodon.  br  many  that  the  famous  cavern  should  even- 
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tnally  become  a  State  or  National  park.     S«e  that  the  lowest  form  of  man  approaches  the  most 

■Iso  Catxb;  Cave  Akiuau.       H.   C  Hovet,  highly  devdoped  ape.    Haeckel  urges  tiie  coiv- 

Authcr  of  'Celebrated  American  Caverns.^  tTMt  between  the  snub-nosed   human  races  and 

MMnmoth  Hot  Springs.    See  Yeliowstons  I?'^.  "^^^  S*  ,  If 'T'""'*.!f.1*    n»f.Vw).    «nd 

p^^g^  '      *  holds  that  the  latter  has  a  better  claim  to  bemg 

ti'  ,  i_-  J   ,n  ^c     ^     r   1      tV  created  in  the  divine  image;  but  this  argument 

Ma  nM>,a  bird  (Drepat»s  pjtiAca)  of  the  Ha-  scarcely  affects  the  case,  for  the  points  are  not 

waijan  Islands,  related  to  the  creepers,  and  now  typical,  and  the  evidence  not  so  conclusive  as 

nearly  extmct  because  of  the  great  demand   m  skeletal  identities,  for  instance,  would  be. 
past  years  for  their  yellow  feithers  for  making  But    if    identities    and    approximate    resem- 

the  feather-cloaks  formerly  worn  as  msignia  of  dances    are    hard    to    find,    the    distinguishing 

royalty  by  the  chiefs.     Other  birds  supplied  cer-  marks,     especially     analomically,     are     evident, 

tarn  Qlhar  required  feathers.     Very  few  of  these  Foremost  is  the  erect  position  of  man  as  coa- 

Cloaks  remain  in  inuseiuna,  trasted  with  the  carriage  of  the  apes.     For  no 

iiMBOati,  ma-mo-ra',  a  river  of  Bolivia  "pe  assumes  a  perfectly  erect  posture,  and  the 
which  has  its  rise  in  the  Cordillera  Real,  near  attempts  of  the  ape  to  stand  erect  are  brief  as 
SiKfo,  and  flows  first  cast  by  south,  then  forms  well  as  nnsuccessful.  The  human  skeleton 
»hnost  a  semicircle  toward  the  north  to  Trini-  shows  an  obvious  adapWtion  for  the  erect  pos- 
dad,  from  where  its  course  is  nearly  north  to  '"re;  the  pelvis  is  wider  than  it  is  broad,  and 
where  it  units  with  the  Beni  and  forms  the  Ma-  'S  shorter  and  stranger  than  in  the  ape;  the 
deira  River,  In  the  first  part  of  its  course  it  is  articulations  of  the  thigh  are  wider  apart  because 
called  Rio  Grande.  The  Mamore  U  about  i  joo  of  the  breadth  of  the  sacrum ;  the  femur  is  longer 
miles  long  and  navigable  for  about  1,000  miles,  than  in  any  other  animal  and  much  more  nearly 
with  some  obstructions.  AboH  40  miles  above  '"  the  same  line  with  the  axis  of  the  trunk ;  and 
its  junctian  with  the  Beni  are  the  Guaiara  Falls,  *he  spine  has  a  double  curve,  which  makes  the 
above  which  navigation  is  free  for  about  400  =>■«"  posture  possible.  The  human  skull,  how- 
miles  to  places  where  fallen  logs  have  filled  in  ever,  exhibits  the  most  «riking  differences  from 
between  the  banks  and  formed  dams.  t^»^  °^  'he  »pe.    In  the  first  place  ;t  is  differently 

*tm^-r.=i,^     •-   .    ....•;-   .«i™.i    /r-.^^^^!.  balanced,  less  of  the  mass  of  the  head  lying  an- 

J,,J>^'i^^™n    :?f^h^W«wiJ£'^Tf    ;  terior  to  the  line  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  much 

«tTl^i  fn  f^t  ^L»,  S^i?A.   !,«  *>(  the  brain  being  posteriof  to  the  occipital  con- 

«i^     -h»^  «r^;™!?*^f -,     T^  .t,T«^;J^?^  dyles.    Secondly,  the  facial  bones  are  elongated 

SJS*^^^J^«!r'rf.^''J'i'"\^W  «n^^  downward   and   do   not   project   forward.     This 

tfTr^^r.    .^r^2,Tl'^}'^' f^\^^  leUinmg  purely  difference  may  be  due  to  the  difference  in  posture 

Vivemne  characteristics  of  structure.  ^^jed  above ;  the  projection  of  the  lower  part  of 

Han  (Homo  safiens),  the  most  highly  de-  the  ape's  head  makes  it  possible  for  the  ape  to 
veloped  of  the  animals  of  the  earth,  differing  look  norizontilly  when  on  all  fours,  and  to  look 
from  the  other  creatures  in  intellectual  and  tip  when  in  the  semi-erect  posture  of  tree-climb- 
spiritual  nature,  but  so  closely  resembling  them  ing,  for  example.  The  cranial  capacity  of  the 
in  physical  organism  that  it  is  perfectly  clear  lowest  savages  averages  about  100  per  cent  more 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  comparative  than  in  the  biggest-headed  apes;  hence  the  facial 
anatomist  that  he  is  not  to  be  separated  from  angle  is  entirely  different.  The  difference  be~ 
the  animal  kingdom.  Physiologically  the  dis-  tween  the  hand  of  man  and  of  the  ape,  and  the 
tinction  between  man  and  the  anthropoid  ape  is  distinctly  plantigrade  locomotion  of  man  as  op- 
slight.  As  to  the  place  of  man  in  the  animal  posed  to  the  movement  of  the  ape  are  further 
kingdom  there  is  some  doubt,  largely  a  matter  distinctions. 

of  technical  nomenclature.  The  point  at  issue  is  W^h  these  and  other  anatomical  differences 
whether  man  is  to  be  put  in  a  separate  order,  it  is  probably  nearer  the  truth  to  ccnsider  man 
and,  if  not,  just  what  higher  animals  are  to  be  as  the  product  of  evolution  from  an  ancestor 
included  in  the  same  order  with  him.  The  view  common  10  him  and  to  the  simians,  no  matter 
that  man  is  (o  be  grouped  with  the  anthropoid  how  anthropoid  the  latter^  than  to  make  him,  as 
spes  is  taken  by  Huxley,  Darwin,  and  Haeckel,  hostile  and  superficial  cnties  of  Darwin  would 
ail  following  Linnseus;  it  is  the  predominant  have  it  that  evolution  made  him,  a  direct  de- 
view,  and  classes  man  with  the  apes  in  the  order  scendant  of  any  ape.  This  is  hinted  by  other 
Primates.  Sir  Richard  Owen,  who  followed  important  facts;  thus  the  dentition  of  man  is 
Cuvier,  was  the  foremost  scientist  of  the  19th  nowhere  closely  paralleled  among  the  so-called 
century  to  classify  man  at  a  separate  order  of  Quadrumana,  save  in  the  case  of  a  lemur,  Tar- 
the  mammals,  the  Bimana  in  opposition  to  the  ji'uj,  which  alone  has  no  intervals  between  the 
Quadrumana.  The  order  of  PT\mcles,  to  take  canines  and  the  adjoining  teeth,  and  which  in 
the  more  authoritative  classification,  is  divided  no  other  respects  bears  any  striking  resemblance 
into:  the  Lemtirida:,  of  which  the  lemurs  fq.v.)  to  man.  The  Darwinian  Theory  (q.v.),  in  so 
are  typical;  the  Simiada,  including  the  "hi^cr"  far  as  it  was  concerned  with  the  descent  of  man. 
apes;  and  the  .4n/ftf'o^oirftf,  Man.  The  question  put  stress  on  his  ultimate  and  less  immediate 
as  to  the  demarkation  and  the  interrelation  be-  ancestry  and  on  the  steps  in  this  development, 
tween  the  last  (wo  classes  then  arises.  Compara-  urging,  in  brief,  a  line  of  evolution  from  naked 
tive  embryology  may  furnish  some  clue  to  this  raolluscan  Aicidians^  successively  throu^  lower 
in  the  future;  at  the  present  the  development  fish  forms,  ganoid  fish,  amphibians,  reptiles  and 
of  Oie  embtyo  of  the  simians  is  almost  entirely  birds  to  the  lower  mammal  form,  and  thence 
tmknown.  Geology  and  palfBontology  on  the  to  the  highest.  This  theory  finds,  perhaps,  its 
other  hand  not  only  have  furnished  no  great  most  overwhelming  proofs  in  comparative  em- 
assistance  to  this  problem,  but  in  the  nature  of  bryoloKv,  as  in  Hacckeis  'Evolution  of  Man.' 
the  case  are  not  likely  to  do  more  in  the  futnre.  As  lo  tracing  man's  genealogy  further  back,  even 
Haeckel's  Pithecanthropes  is  lilile  more  than  Lord  Rayleigh.  a  notable  defender  of  biogenesis. 
■nomenclature :  and  It  is  only  in  minor  degrees  thinks  that  life  upon  the  earth  originated  from 
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mosies  from  other  worlds,  in  brief,  that  animal  ia  still  a  live  force  in  China,  the  source  of  all 

life  is  a  continuation  or  evolution  of  vegetable  rel^ous  cults,  tracing  back  to  it  totemiim,  as  a 

life  —  a  conclusion  to  which  the  very  difficulty  sort    of    ghost- worship,    and    nalurism,    hinting 

of  drawing  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  the  two  that  the  spirits  of  the  departed  were  supposed  to 

naturally    leads.     The    attempt   to   carry    back  take  tip  their  dwelling  in  trees  and  rocks.    Ma^ 

man's   ultimate   ancestry   still   further   is    to   be  is  closely   related   in  primitive  cultus   both  widi 

found  in  the  theory  of  abiogenesis   (a  term  in-  naturism  and  animism,     (See  Rcugion.)      (See 

troduccd  by  Huxl^  in  place  of  the  less  exact  also   Antb>opoux;y,   Auerican  ;    ANTR(DnH.o- 

"spontaneous  generation").    This  theory  is  urged  Oy ;    Ethnolocv;    Anthropouerv.)        Consult: 

both  by  Huxley  and  by  Haeckel,  notably  in  his  Keane.     'Man,     Past     and     Present'      (iSgq)  ; 

<Riddle  of  the  Universe'  (1900)  ;and  to  thesame  Girard, 'Aide-mfmoire  d'Anthropologie  et  d'Eth- 

end  tend  Ihe  apparently  successful  experiments  m  nographie* ;    'The    American    Anthropologist' ; 

America  of  Loeb  and  others,  who  would  show  Mivart,     'Man    and    Apes'     (1873);     Quetelct, 

a  close  connection   between   electro-chemic  phe-  'Physique   Sociale'     (l86g). 

n^nj.^*  "?■*  ^V.°''\^°"'l°l  '■'*  '*^"  II  "■"  ""*  Nwure.  a  work  of  great  research 

The   l.fe   habits  of  prehistoric  man.   as  well  „^t\en  in  1864  by  George  Perkins  Marah  (q.v.). 

as  his  antiquity  on  the  earth,  are  known  almost  i^  {„,,  ,j{,e  ^3  <Man  ^^  Nature,  or  Phwical 

Kitirejy   from    fossil   remains    of   various    sorts.  Geography  as  Modified  by  Human  Action.'     The 

The  dau,  however,  are  perplexii^ly  scanty  and  ^orij  b^n.^  ^j  once  a  standard  with   intema- 

msufficient  for  strictly  logical  (ieduclion      Thus,  tj^nal  recognition.;  a  considerably  enlarged  Ital- 

although  the  gMieral  character  of  the  Neander-  ;,„  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  „  Ftarence  in  iSro:  and 

thai  skull,   as  Taylor  says,  «is  less   human  and  ^  ^^^^^  American  edition,  with  further  changea, 

more  simian  than  any  other  known  skull    .     .     .  anpeared  in  187A. 

its  precise  age  Is  doubtful,  and  it  would  be  un-  ^1  _^  .  ,■  ,  , 
safe  to  regard  it  as  the  type  of  a  special  race  "f  "?^T' 1.*  """  »Pf'f^  to  any  fierce 
since  its  characteristics  .  ,  .  have  been  occa-  J"'"»l  *'?"^h  has  acquired  or  is  believed  to 
sionallv  reproduced  in  modern  times."  In  brief,  "'**  a«l";re'J.  "  habit  of  killmg  human  beings 
any  single  anatomical  specimen,  simply  because  a^^^od  Ltons.  tigers,  leopards  and  other  great 
it  is  isolated,  "may  not  be  considered  typical  of  <^"..^^'^  ?i"'"^c^"'  'u**  "■'''^.V*^**"^  "^"T 
the  Urme«sch.  nor  as  evidence  of  his  antiquity.  "*  *ese  beasts  finding  how  eanly  «  »an  or 
nor  as  belonging  to  Pithecanthropus  ertctus,  "°™?"  "^mK  East  Indian  or  Africati  villager* 
inasmuch  as  the  isolated  specimen  may  be  ab-  '"^.^  struck  down  or  acized  wh?n  sleeping  in 
normal  and  freakish.  Actually  misleading  are  *  fl'msy  hot.  make  their  laira  near  settle- 
such  "fossil*  finds  as  the  various  anihropolites  ™««"  "Ki  f or  a  time  regnUrlr  suhe.st  upon 
or  petrified  men,  for  the  anthr^olite  is  not  a  true  ''"'"»"  'i?"^-,  ^^^  '"  sometmiw.  but  not 
fossil  but  merely  a  quasi-petri  fact  Ion  due  to  the  always,  old  cattle-thieves,  whose  teeth  are  worn. 
action  of  calcareous  waters,  in  short,  is  due  to  f"^  "'''5?  f<^'  ""^t-e  or  unwillmg  to  undertake 
chemical  and  not  to  geological  action.  Had  such  the  exertion  of  tracking  and  pullmg  down  wild 
remains  been  real  fossils  they  would  have  put  animals;  but  this  is  not  always  the  case.  When 
the  appearance  of  man  upon  the  earth  much  such  a  beast  has  taken  his  resideiice  m  a  district 
farther  back  than  it  can  be  put.  The  infonnacion  "°  Pa'"s  must  be  spared  10  kill  him,  for  he  will 
to  be  gathered  from  utensils  found  together  with  "°^  1"==  "'=  depredations.  Horses,  elephants, 
human  remains  and  from  adjacent  remains  of  cai^eis,  etc,  sometimes  become  man-eaters  m 
wild  beasts  is  valuable.  Tools  and  hunting  effect,  understanding  and  exercising  their  powef 
weapons,  bones  of  tropical  fauna  and  remains  of  °''^l  """  '<"■  "^rm.  ^,_, 
man  are  found  in  the  gravel  beds  of  western  ,  A  nwn-eater  shark  is  the  trreat  whi^  or  blue 
Europe;  it  apparently  follows  that  man  ante-  shark  (Carcharodon  carcharw)  whidi  is  one 
dates  the  Glacial  period,  inasmuch  as  this  trop-  g^  t^'  '^''gest  and  most  formidable  of  fishes. 
ical  fauna  there  was  previoos  to  the  Ic  Age.  and  ^"^  shark. 

since  remains  of  Glacial  fauna  together  with  Man-of-the-Earth,  a  local  name  in  the 
human  remains  occur  in  later  (and  superior)  Southern  States  for  the  wild  potato-vine 
geological  deposits.  Thus  the  question  of  the  (Ipomira  pandarala),  which  "over  the  dry  soil 
antiquity  of  man  becomes  the  simpler  question  of  pf  fields  ...  spreads  in  summer  many  of 
the  date  of  the  Ice  Age.  The  answer  is,  60,000  its  great,  white,  wax^r  flowers,  effectively  spot- 
years  ago  at  least  It  is  largely  on  the  discovery  ted  at  their  bases  with  purple.'  See  Ipohxa; 
of  flint  implements  styled  •chelleans"  at  Chelles  Morning-cl(»y, 

in  France  that  man  is  thus  dated  back  to  the  ]|(an  in  die  Iron  Haak,  The.     See  IioN 

semitropical  epoch  of  the  Pleistocene  period.  Mask,  the  Man  in. 

The  implements  of  prehistoric  man,  as  ordi-  „        ,  ,       -      „       ,  „ 

narily  classified  by  material,  form  the  basis  of  a  ""°*  "**  °'-      ''«  ^^^  ■>"  ^^^- 

division  of  early  industrial  development  into  the  ,      Man-of-war,  an  armed  naval  vessel  regn- 

Stone  Age.  the  Bronze  Age,  and  the  Iron  Age,  '/ny  employed  in  the  service  of  a  government 

The  use  of  animal  sinews,  bones,  etc.,  apparently  tor   war   purposes.     See  Naw   of   ths  Unitbi 

antedates  the  period  of  stone  implements ;  hence  States, 

the  more  elaborate  classification  into  "Zoomimic.  Man-of-war    Hawk,    or    Frlgate-turd.    a 

Protolidiic,   Technolithic,   and   Metallurgic,   for  tropical  web-footed   Urd    (Fregata  aqmla),  of 

which  see  Anthropology,  Auerican.  the  family  Pclecanida.     The  color  of  the  aJult 

A«  industrial  arts  began  in  imitation  of  the  bird   is   shining   black,   glossed    with   green,   the 

animals,  so   It   is   possible   that   the   worship   of  female  being  duller  in  hue.     Including  the  long 

man  began  with  his  wonder  at  the  beasts,  and  tail  the  male  bird  reaches  3  feet  in  length,  but 

with  his  personifying  them,  and  secondly  all  nat-  the  body  is  extremely  small.    The  bill  is  longer 

ural    forces.     Animism    or    spirit    worship    was  than  the  head,  strong,  hooked  at  the  point,  and 

probably  a  second  sta^e,  although  Herbert  Spen-  sharp.    In  proportion  to  their  size  their  winsa 

cer  makes  its  sub-speoiea  anceitor-worship,  which  are  longer  than  in  any  other  bird,  and  have  an 
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utent  of  7  fc«t  or  more.  Their  Sight  is  to  uated  on  the  Makbolo  River,  iS  miles  east  of  Lin- 
powerful  tbM  tlicy  are  seea  more  than  a  thou-  gayen,  an  important  road  centre.  Pop^  t7>5ao. 
■and  Rules  from  shore.  They  move  with  great  M«nao«,  ma-na'oos,  Brazil  city  and  capj- 
diffieolty  on  land,  and  rarely  alight  on  the  tal  of  the  stale  of  Amaionas,  ofi  the  Rio  N«ro, 
water.  Possessmg  great  strength  and  supenor  ja  j^iWes  above  its  confluence  with  the  Amaion. 
POTW  of  wipe,  the  frwafe-bird  pursues  tertu  a  whitewashed  cathedral  rises  in  the  centre  of 
or  gulls  which  have  secnred  a  fish,  and  by  the  town,  which  also  has  ■  custom  house,  a 
boitmg  them  with  wings  and  beak  forces  them  to  sihall  fort,  and  a  military  barracfcs  and  hospiial. 
*op  or  disgorge  it;  then  se>zes  the  prey  before  The  city  is  a  steamboat  station,  and  has  a  con- 
it  reaches  the  water.  It  also  catches  flymg-fish  sjderable  trade  in  various  forest  products,  but 
for  Itself.  Ita  usual  localiV  for  breeding  la  the  principally  in  india-rubber.  Pop.  about  aoyooo. 
auimnit  of  some  rocky  cliff,  but  breeds  among  „  .  „  ,  ,,  ,r_l,  , 
trees  where  there  are  no  rocky  shores,  making  .f""""*  ma-nar .  or  Hanaar,  OoM  of, 
,a  rough  platfonn  of  sticks.  There  is  only  one  **'H"''"'.?"^'''  *"  ocean  inlet  between  Ceylon 
'chalky  white  egg.  This  species  is  found  and  the  Madras  coast  with  an  extreme  width  of 
throughout  the  tropics,  and  a  second  spedea  "f  ■'fj'  ^^  .""'"•  J'  '^  almost  closed  at  PalK 
(F.  mmr)  ranges  about  the  Indian  and  South  Strait  on  the  north  by  Adam  s  Bridge,  a  low 
Pacific  Ocuns.  ^             rocks  and  islands.    The  gulf  has  cele- 

,,  .  .        .    .       ,  m»        .  f  brated   pearl   fisheries. 

Han-yosba,  man-vo-shoo,  or  HaiijSshia         „    '^  .......    — ., 

(Japanese,     Collbction     of     One     Thousand  ManaMrow,   ma-na-sa-ro-war ,   Tibet    a 

Leaves),  Japanese  anthology,   the  most  ancient  sacred  lake  and  pilgrimage  resort  north  of  the 

in  the  language    It   is   believed  to  have  been  ^I^'"  Himalayan  range    near  DarchanbMween 

completed  ^rly  in  the  9th  century;  it  comprises  '*".  ^"7"*  "'  "■«  Brahmaputra  and  the  Indus. 

about  4,000  poems  which  form  a  valuable  Index  ^}.  "  ^I""*"^'  S".'^"'^'  -"J"!!"'  S     c    'S'"''"  '" 

to  the  history,  customs,  and  iiterary  attainments  diameter,   and  is   drained  by  the   Sullej. 
of   the   time.     Among  its   hundreds   of   authors  Manaasaa,  raa-n5s  as,  Va.,  town,  in  Prince 

the  most  able  are  Hiiomaro  and  Akahito.    The  William  County;  near  a  creek  named  Bull  Run, 

poems  form  a  record  of  about  130  years,  covering  and  at  the  place  where  the  Manassas  Gap  and 

the  lattar  part  of  the  ?th  aiid  the  early  part  of  Alexandria  railroads  meet.    It  is  about  35  miles 

the  8tt  centuries.  southwest    of    Washington.     Twice   during    the 

Man'acle    Rocto.    England,    a    dangerous  S'^lL^I'  "bull'run'b™'*^^'  °^  ""^^*^ 

reef   on   the   south   coast   of   Cornwall,   not  far  "="**■     S«  Bui^  Run,  Battle  op. 
from  Lizard  Head  and  near  the  lown  of  Fat-  Manaawa,   First  and  Second  Battles  of. 

mouth.    They  are  barely  visible,  except  at  low  See  Bull  Run. 

water,  and  there  is  no  warning  of  their  presence  Manasaas     Gap,     Engagement     of.    Gen 

to    the     mariner     exc^t   a    bd)     buoy.     Many  Lee,  In  retreatiug[  from  Gettysburg,  crossed  the 

wrecks  have  occurred  here.  '  Potomac  at  Williamsport,   into  the  Shenandoah 

Managua,  ma-na'gwa,  Nicaragua,  (i>  the  Xaliej,  and  15  July  1863  marched  to  Bunker 
C*pital  of  the  atete,  ne«-  the  aouOiwest  atiore  of  Hill,  and  occupied  the  gaps  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 
Like  Managua,  33  ""ilea  sooth-southwest  of  On  19  July  he  ordered  Longslreet  to  inarch  next 
Leon,  consists  of  long  i«ws  of  huts,  and  a  large  morning  10  Culpeper  Court  House  by  way  of 
■Qoare  Ikied  with  housM  of  two  stories.  The  Pront  Royal  and  Chester  Gap.  Gen.  Mwde 
oentre  of  d>e' square  is  ocewjaed  by  a  large  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Harper's  Ferry  and  Ber- 
ehurch,  and  there  is  another  large  church  with  i""'  ?"  »"?,  \V^  ^"°  '8[".  3"°  ""O"™  "?  ™= 
a  conspicuous  whit*  arched  portal.  The  inhabi-  Loudoun  Valley  along  the  eastern  side  of  -he 
tants,  chiefly  Indians,  are  industrious.  A  raU-  ^lue  Ridge;  and  on  *e.  21st  Merritts  brigade 
way  connects  Managua  with  Corimo  on  the  9^  ^"^'"'''^  cavalry  division,  pushmg  well  up 
Pacific.  Pop.  about  30.000;  (2)  the  lake,  about  mto  .Manassas  Gap,  skirmished  with  the  17th 
38  miles  tong,  discharges  itself  into  that  of  Virgmia  infantry^nd  took  20  prisoners,  from 
Kicaningiia,  above  wbidi  >t  has  an  elevation  of  16  whom  it  was  asrtrtomed  that  Lee  was  moving 
feet,  while  Us  elevation  above  the  Pacific  is  156  VP  the  valley  with  the  evident  intention  of  pass- 
feet  It  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  '"S  '«  the  ^^^  ?^  ^l^^"' f-'^^^'  .""^e  or-  ■ 
tkiit  with  a  proposed  navigable  com-  dered  the  Third,  Fifth,  and  Second  corps  to 
1  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  march     upon     Manassas     Gap      directing     Gen. 

„      ,  , ,  ,  J   c      I  r  French,    commanding    tiic     Third    corps,    then 

Han-aldiM,  a  rather  undefined  group  of  guarding  Ashby's  Gap,  lo  hasten  to  Buford's 
South  American  tropical  birds,  mostly  of  the  BupporL  Before  dark  of  the  22d  French  reached 
'family  PxproAa,  related  to  the  North  American  piedmont,  and  Bimey's  divisron  was  pushed 
tyrant-flycatchers.  They  are  small,  brightly  for^^,a^d  to  Buford's  aid,  followed  by  the  re- 
colored  (but  the  females  are  usually  much  niainder  of  the  corps,  and  at  daylight  of  the  23d 
plainer  than  the  males),  and  the  wings  often  bear  entered  the  Gap  and  relieved  Merritt's  cavalry, 
cm-iously  modified  and  often  highly  ornamental  -drhich  moved  up  lo  Chester's  Gap.  Meanwhile, 
feathers.  They  are  of  terrestrial  habits,  staying  ^^  ^^^^  „£  ^he  23d,  Hood's  division  of  Long- 
upon  or  near  the  ground  in  wooded  places,  cling-  street's  corps  had  marched  from  Front  Royal 
ing  to  herbs  and  twigs  of  bushes  like  chickadees,  and,  relieving  the  17th  Virginia,  was  deployed 
and  subsisting '  upon  insects  largely  caught  on  j^  (he  Gap,  where  it  was  relieved  during  the 
the  wmp.  5ome  of  the  species,  called  'dan-  morning  by  Wright's  brigade  of  about  600  men 
•adors"  m  Braril,  gather  in  little  parties  m  the  of  R.  H.  Anderson's  division,  under  orders  to 
breeding  season,  and  ^  through  qneer  active  hoij  the  Gap  until  relieved  by  Ewell,  then 
motions,  called  dancmg.  Consult:  Evans,  marching  from  Winchester.  Wrighfs  brigade 
<Birds>    (igooj-  was  deployed  at  the  west  end   of  the  Gap,  and 

Manaoag,      ma-na'wiSg,      Philippines,      a  Rodes'  division,  with  two  batteries  of  artillery, 

VueblQ  of  the  province  of  PangasinSn,  Uiton,  sit-  coming  to  its  support,  drew  up  about  &»  yards 
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tn  reiT,  and  sent  250  sharpshooters  to  tatce  posi-  'thii  is  split  in  two,  and  the  two  halves,  whidh 

tion  on  it*  left.     These  dispositions  were  com-  are  furnished  with  ^rong  bristles,  can"  play  uyon 

plet«d   about  z   r.it.     Meanwhile   Bimey's   divi-  each  other  like  the  points  of  a  pair  of  forcep*,* 

sion    had    adiranced,    steadily    driving    in-   the  This  deft-lip  is  only  suggeslcid  in   the  cjse  of 

Coofederate  outposts  and  from  Wapping  Heights  the  dugong,  but  the  fcetus  of  that  animal  ^ows 

beyond  which  waa  Wright's  line.     About  4  p.H.  the  structure  plainly,  indicating  tbat  the  manatee 

Spinola's  Exgelsior  brigade  and  two  regiments  is   the   more   primitive   form   of   the  two.     The 

of  Ward's  went  forward  at  a  charge  and,  sweep-  tiesh  is  e:ccellent  for  food.     The  American  mana- 

ing   past   Wapping   Heights,   engaged    Wright's  fees     have     been     twarly     exterminated.     They 

men  in  a  close  and  severe   tight,  driving  them  formerly    abounded    in    the    In<tian    River    and 

back  lyion  Rodes,  who  stood  firm,  the  artillery  other   marshy    waters    about   southern    Florida, 

checking  the  Union  advance  about  dark,  Rodcs'  but  by  the   end   of  the   igth   century   had   been 

line  not  being  engaged,  and  losing  but  15  killed  reduced  to  a  small  carefully  protected  band  near 

and  wounded.     Wright's  loss  was  19  killed,  83  Biscayne  Bay,     They  still  survive  in  small  nom- 

woundcd,  and  66  missing.     French's  loss  was  21  bers  along  the  coast  of  the  Carribesn   Sea  and 

killed    and    &}    wounded.     Ewell    fell    back    to  abont  the  months  of  the  Orinoco.     The  Florida 

Front   Royal   during  the   night.     Next  morning  manatee   is   called   by   American   loologiats    Af. 

the  Union  advance  marched  to  Front  Royal,  but  lalirostris,    and    is    regarded    as    different    from 

all    of    Lee's    army   had   passed   and,    marching  those  of  Central  and  Sonth  America,  kmg  known 

swiftly  through  Chester  and  Thomston's  gaps,  as  M.  americatius.    The  African  species  is  if. 

it  took  position  on  the  south  side  of  the  Rappa-  stneealeiuis. 

hannock.     Consult:     'Official      Records,*      Vol.  Consult:      Beddard,      'Mammals*       (igoi)  ; 

XXVII.;  Hnmohreys,  'From  Gettysburg  to  the  Alston,   'Biologia  CcntraU-Americana'    (1875); 

Rapidan.'                                    E.  A.  Carman.  'Standard  Natural  History,*  Vol.  V.  (1885). 

Manaaseh.  the  name  of  several  scriptural  ,     Manat^  Jamw  Irving,  American  leducator: 

personages:     (i)  eldest     son      of     Joseph:      b.  *>■    MiHersburg,    Ohio,    17    Feb.    184S.     He    wsu 

EgypL     When  brought  with  Ephraim  to  receive  graduated   from   Iowa   College   m    1869,   having 

the  blessing  of   his  grandfather  Jacob,   the  old  previously  served  for  a  time  m  the  Federal  army, 

man  placed  his  right  hand  upon  ihe  head  of  the  H«  engaged  m  joufnal.stn,  but  aoan  abandoned 

younger,  and  his  left  upon  that  of   Manasseh,  "  '?  continue  his  studies  and  fn  1877-84  was 

thus  depriving  the  latter  of  the  precedence  due  P™*«=9«'   °'   Grj*    «   Ma/««a     College;    in 

to   his   prioriw   of   birth.     The   descendants    of  i»^  ,he  *»■■  .<*anceUor  of   the  University  of 

Manasseli  formed  a  tribe,  which,  in  Canaan,  was  Nebraska  and  srace  1893  Ijas  ocetipied  the  chatr 

settled  half  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  half  on  the  °^  9"^=*, '!!'?^";«  ""^  f^'S'^  **  S^^^  VX' 

■west  side.  (2)  A  king  of  Judah,  who  was  made  versity.    With  Tsoimtas  he  has  published  'The 

tributary    to    Esarhaddon,    carried    captive    to  Mycenjean  Age^   (1895). 

Babylon,  but  restored  npon  his  repentance.     (3)  Manayunk,  min-a-yihik'.     See   Philascl- 

A  priest  who  in  the  time  of  the  prophet  Malachi  phi^ 

built  a  rival  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim.  Hanty,    GeorfC    William,    English    in- 

Uanatee',   an    aquatic    mammal   or   "sea-  venter:  b.  Hilgay,  Norfolk,  38  Nov.  1765;  d. 

cow"   of    the    order   Sirenta    (q.v„    foi"   general  Southtown,  Great  YamwiHh,  iS  Nov.  1854.     He 

structure),  several  species  of  which  inhabit  the  was   ei"       "- '  —  '''-        '' 

fresh  waters  along  the  eastern  coasts  of  tropical  wich, 

America,  and  of   western   Africa,     The  body   is  Gri^t     Yarmouth.     His 

somewhat   seal-like   in   shape,   reaches   a   length  drawn  to  calamities  rettdtiaff  in  cases  of  ship- 

of  eight  or  ten  feet,  has  a  large  round  bead  with  wreck,  from  the  diflicuity  01  establishing  cam- 


hind  limbs,  and  the  tail   spade-shaped,  like  that  "*  gunpowder.     Chains  were  onaUe  II  _._ 

of  a  beaver.  The  thick  wrinkled  skin  is  bkck-  shock  of  the  discharge,  but  stout  strips  of  raw- 
ish.  and  almost  hairless,  but  a  coat  of  sliort,  seal-  hide  closely  platted  together  were  found  to  an- 
like  fur  clothes  the  fcetus,  indicating  descent  from  swef ;  and  on  12  Feb.  1808,  the  entire  crew  of  the 
furry  ancestors.  Structurally  the  manatee  dif-  brig  Elizabeth,  wrecked  within  150  yards  of  the 
fers  from  other  sirenians  in  having  only  sis  beach,  were  rescued  by  the  simple  contrivanc*  of 
cervical  vertebrae,  and  in  the  large  number  of  Capt.  Manby.  In  1810  his  invention  was 
molar  teeth,  which  apparently  go  on  increaMng  brought  before  a  committet-  of  the  House  of.' 
indefinitely  during  the  animal's  life,  — the  sug-  Commons,  and  having  been  favorably  reported 
gestion  being,  as  Bedard  points  out,  that  they  on.  he  received  a  grant  of  money,  and  all  the 
are  worn  away  by  the  attrition  resulting  from  so  dangerous  stations  on  the  British  coasts  were 
much  sand  being  mixed  with  the  daily  food.  The  supplied  with  his  apparatus.  He  also  contrived 
cleft  lip  to  he  mentioned  hereafter,  is  also  a  shells  filled  with  luminous  matter  to  enable  the 
generic  peculiarity.  The  manatees  are  stupid,  f^^ew  to  perceive  the  approach  of  the  rope,  in  the 
gentle,  defenseless  and  harmless  creatures,  show-  manufacture  of  which  he  suggested  several  im- 
ing  greet  affection  for  their  young,  one  or  two  provements.  He  published  fte  'History  and 
in  number,  which  are  nursed  at  pectoral  udders.  Antiquities  of  the  Parish  of  St.  David,  South 
often  while  the  mother  stands  erect  upon  her  Wales'  (1801)  ;  'The  Preservation  01  Ship- 
tail  enfolding  the  "calves"  with  her  broad  arms,  wrecked  Persons'  (1812);  'Journal  of  a  Voy- 
They  never  come  asjiore,  but  secrete  themselves  fS^  to  Greenland  in  1821'  (182a)  ;  and  a  num- 
amid  aquatic  vegetation,  where  the  only  enemies  ber  of  writings  relative  to  shipwrecks  and  to  his 
they  need  fear  are  the  larger  alligators,  and  the  various   inventions. 

jaguar.     Their     food    consists    of     fresh-water  Mancc,  Jeanne,  zhln  mans,  French  philao- 

weeds  and  their   roots,  and   these  are   procured  thropist :    b,    Nogent-le-Roi,    France,    im6;    d 

by  meai.i  of  the  curious  form  of  the  upper  lip ;  Canada    1673.     She    was   a    religious   enlhusiaet 
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ind  was  one  of  the  pftr^  conducted  by  Maison-  and  part  of  Cheshire,  while  the  fish  market  k 

neuve    (q.v.)   to  Canada  in  1641,  and  was  an  second  only  to  Billingsgate.    There  are  nearly 

able  assistant  to  him  in  the  religious  enterprises  %  score  of  banks,  with  numerous  branches,  and 

established  in  Canada.    She  was  an  indefatiga-  the  amount  of  money  'cleared'  during  the  year 

ble  worker,  had  charge  of  the  hospital  at  Mon-  igos   was    £263,^^003.     The  business  of  the 

treal  and  exercised  much  influence  in  the  gov-  Post  Office  exceeds  that  of  any  other  out  of 

emment  of  the  colony.     She  made  several  visits  London. 

to  France  to  obtain  the  funds  necessary  in  the       Bridges  and  Railway  TerminaU.— The  bridges 

work  and  died  head  of  the   Sisters  of  Saint  are  of  no  engineering  importance,  as  the  Irwell 

Joseph.  is  here  but  a  narrow  river.    The  terminal  rail- 

vian'rhfMfr     Cnrin      tnwn     in     Hartfnrd  «"?  Stations  are  SIX  in  number,     (i)  London 

N™  Yrafc,  ;J.  H.  &  H.  railroad  (iorm.rly  N.w  ""'f  fSl  "'"«"'■.  t^L°'S;°i?  ^"S"', ''"' 

England   railroad);   aboM  eight  n,il„  east  of  C'">"'.  >«"•  ""  "5»''  ""  "i'""'!  J*'''™ 

Hartford.    Until  iSaj,  when  it  was  incorporated  ^'•"•",J"',^"Z..tJf,^)fj,i",^: 

a,  Manchester,  it  foJm.d  a  part  of  lia.t  Hart-  'kange,  tSSj;  (6)  Deanigate,  i^  for  the  goods 

ford;  it  includes  the  village,  of  Highland  Park,  «'<^    ='   »>=    ?""'    Northern    Jailway     The 

i"i"^.^sr"th'f'stft.'=3n5"v^  °:in™&fR»j:t?„'ngTS',s",;, 

'r'faeSg'St.,*.  n;rin!S.rt.«S|  "ff..'''''^^  'LSLSZm?  Sn.   is 

the  Cheney  Silk  Mills.    II  has  also  cotton  and  ,/?'     T T  ™™™Sf'i  .Clj  ™^,.H 

woolen  nnlb,  paper  mills,   needle   works,  and  !''",S"°  ,■""•  ".T'SfJ.w  i.SS^S™  ^jj    o1 

electrical  supjiy  work..    Marge  amount  of  tin-  »>  ■«{,?.  •'■«".';  '"f^J,"^  '."*   .,   "    ,  fel 

ware  i.  made  in  Manche.ter      There  are  two  *  million  pound..    It  covers  an  area  of  8,648 

public  libraries,  one'  in  the  village  of  Manchester,  ""f"  >'".''■■    '""  .'''^'-'''T;,  "  f  .!"'  '"«'; 

a'nd   one   n.    South    Manche.ti     Pop.    (tp.o)'  J^-  ^r'A^Jll  tSJ,X  ttufSi 

13,041.  Brown,   illustrating   incidents  in  the   history  of 

Manchester,    England,    an    episcopal    and  Manchester.    The    old    town    hall,    erected    in 

university  city,  inland  port,  and  parliamentary  1825,    is   now   occupied  as  the  Free  Reference 

and  county  borongh  of  Lancashire,   188  miles  Library.    It  is  a  classical  building,  and  another 

north  of  London,  and  31   miles   east  of   Liver-  of   the  same  style  and  period   is   the  City  Art 

pool,  on  the  Irwell,  an  affluent  of  the  Mersey,  Gallery,  formerly  known  as  the  Royal  Institu- 

since  1894  connected  with  the  sea  at  Eastham  tion.    The    Royal    Infirmary,   which   originated 

on  the  Mersey,  by  the  Manchester  Ship-Canal  in  1752,  is  situated  in  one  of  the  finest  positions 

(q.  v.)  35!^  miles  long.    It  is  one  of  the  prin*  in  the  centre  of  the  community,  but  is  about 

cipal    manufacturing   cities    of   the   world   and  to  be  removed  to  an  exclusive  new  building  on 

the   cotton  trade  centre  of  Great  Britain.     It  a  site  on  the  outskirts,  the  old  site  having  been 

covers   over    19,800   Sicres.     Railways   and   elec-  purchased  by  the  corporation  for  £400,000.    The 

trie  street  tramways  communicate  with  the  sur-  Free  Trade   Hall    (1856),  built  in  the  Italian 

rounding  towns  and  villages  of  the  most  pop.  style,  will  hold  5/»o  people  and  has  been  the 

uk>us  industrial  region  of  England.  scene  of  many  great  political  meetings  and  of 

Gfoio^y.— Manchester    is    built    on    a    large  the     renowned     conccrtE    conducted    by    Sir 

plain,  within  easy  distance  of  breezy  hills  and  Charles   Hallj   and   Dr.    Hans    Richter.     In  a 

moorland,  which  are  clearly  visible   from  the  similar  style  is  the  Royal  Exchange  (186S-74), 

outskirts    of     the     city.     The     surface     of     the  one  of  the  most  spacious  erections  of  its  kind, 

ground  is  composed  of  thick  deposits  of  glacial  The  »rea  of  the  great  hall  is  5,170  square  yards, 

drift— boulder  day,  sands  and  gravels—beneath  The  Assize  Courts  by  Alfred  Waterhouse,  the 

which  are  Triassic,  Permian,  and  Carbonifer-  architect  of  the  Town  Hall,  were  built  in  1864, 

OU3  rocks.    Rich  coal-flelds   are,  found  in  the  at   a  cost  of    £100,000.    Immediately  to  their 

neighboring  parts,  some  of  which  extend  under  rear  is  the  county  jail.     The  University  build- 

a    portion    of    the    city.  ings  are  also  by  Waterhouse,    The  John  Ry- 

Industrits   and   Finances. — Though   Manches-  lands   Library,  l^  Basil  Champneys,  is  perhaps 

ter  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  cotton  trade,  it  is  no  the  chief  architectural  gem  of  the  city.     Other 

longer  that  of  its  manufacture,  much  of  that  examples  of  street  architecture  worthy  of  at- 

industry  being  carried  on  in  towns  and  villages  tention  are  the  City  Police  Courts,  the  Com 

beyond    its    borders.    A    considerable    number.  Exchange,  the  Inland  Revenue  Offices,  the  Post- 

bowever,   remain  of  cotton   mills,   print   works,  office,   new   Fire   Brigade   Station,   Reform   and 

dyeing    and    bleaching    concerns,    and    factories  Conservative  Qubs,  and  many  of  the  banks,  in-t 

concerned  with  other  branches  of  textile  man-  surance  offices  and  warehouses.    The  Municipal 

ufacture.    Engineeiring   and    machinery    works  School  of  Technologj-  is  one  of  the  most  strik- 

are  exceedingly  numerous,  as  are  the  manufac-  hig    examples     anywhere    of    a    well-equipped 

tories   of  electrical   appliances.     It   is  calculated  school  in  an  imposing  building, 
that  there  are  about  700  different  industries  car-        Edwational     Institutions. — Manchester     Uni- 

ried  on  here,   some  of  (he  chief   among  them,  versity    (q.   v.)   was   reconstructed  as   an   tnde- 

apart  from  those  named  above,  being  chemical,  pendent  corporation  in   1903.     It  was  originally 

india  rubber,  paper  and  glass  works.    The  mem-  founded    as    the  Victoria  University    in   1880, 

bership  of  the  Royal  exchange  is  over   7,000,  with  a  federation  of  the  Owens  College,  Man- 

and  the  Grocery  exchange  about  3,cx».    There  Chester,  and  the  University  College,  Liverpool, 

are  also  stock,  corn,  provision,  coal  and  cotton-  as  its  colleges,  to  which  tne  Yorkshire  College 

waste  exchanges.    The  vegetable  and  fruit  mar-  at  Leeds   was  afterwards  added;   but  in   1903 

ket  serves  for  the  whole  of  South  Lancashire  a   separate  university  charter  was  granted  to 
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each  dtjr.  The  Owen  College,  which  has  now  the  Whitworih  Institute  gslleries  in  Whitwortli 
been  incofporated  with  the  university,  was  Park,  will  be  found  a  rich  collection  of  pic- 
founded  in  1850  by  the  aid  of  nearly  £100,000  tures,  indudinff  a  nearly  complete  series  of 
left  by  Mr.  John  Owens.  It  began  work  in  a  specimens  of  the  best  English  water  colors, 
large  house  formerly  occupied  by  Richard  Cob-  from  thoEe  of  Sandby,  Girtin  and  Turner  on- 
den  and  was  removed  to  the  present  fine  build-  wards.  The  Institute  is  one  of  many  beneiac- 
ings  in  1873-  Since  then  the  Museum,  Christie  tions  enjoyed  by  Manchester  from  money  left 
library,  medical  school,  physiological  and  other  by  Sir  Joseph   Whitworth. 

laboratories,  and  the  Whitworth  Hall,  have  Churches. — When  the  diocese  of  Manchester 
been  added  and  the  institution  has  benefited  was  founded  in  1847  the  Collegiate  Church  be- 
from  many  large  gifts  and  bequests.  There  carae  the  Cathedral.  It  is  of  unknown  origin, 
are  46  professors  and  about  130  lecturers.  The  but  the  present  perpendicular  Gothic  building 
splendid  Municipal  School  of  Technology  is  was  raised,  on  an  earlier  foundation,  about 
aftinated  to  the  university  and  the  subjects  in  1422,  A  large  part  has  been  rebuilt,  mainly 
the  faculty  of  technology  are  taken  there.  The  on  the  old  lines,  in  recent  years,  yel  many  in- 
facuhy  of  theology  was  instituted  in  1904,  and  teresting  portions  of  the  earlier  building  re- 
the  co-operation  of  the  various  theological  col-  main.  The  ancient  stalls  in  their  choir  have 
leges  was  obtained.  These  include  Baptist,  exquisitely  carved  canopies.  The  ancient  par- 
Free-Mel  ho  dist.  Independent,  Primitive  ileth-  ish  consisted  of  29  townships,  including  Sal- 
odist,  Roman  Catholic,  Unitarian,  and  Wes-  ford,  and  some  of  them  had  chapels  of  their 
leyan  colleges.  The  oldest  educational  insli-  owa  In  1850  the  ancient  parish  was  divided 
lution  in  the  city  is  the  Grammar  School,  into  independent  parishes  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
founded  by  Bishop  Hugh  Oldham  in  1515.  It  nienL  Next  to  the  Cathedral  the  oldest  church 
has  now  about  goo  scholars.  Many  distin-  is  Saint  Ann's  C1712),  which  contains  some 
guished  names  appear  in  the  records  of  its  beautiful  windows  by  F.  G.  Shields.  Many  of 
alumni.  Chetham's  Hospital  is  named  betow.  the  19th  century  churches  are  of  considerable 
The  following  may  be  added:  The  Girls'  High  pretensions.  Besides  91  belonging  to  the  Church 
School,  the  Hulme  Grammar  School  (founded  of  England  there  are  z8  Roman  Catholic 
by  the  Hulmean  trustees),  the  Nicholla  Hos-  churches  and  many  others  belonging  to  various 
pital.  Warehousemen  and  Clerks'  School,  and  sects.  The  Jews  have  Ii  synagogues;  and  there 
the  Royal  Manchester  College  of  Music,  is  a  Greek  and  an  Armenian  church. 
founded  in  1893,  as  well  as  the  ntmierous  elc-  Hospitals. — Hospitals  to  the  number  of  i^ 
menlary    and    other    schools.  all    maintained    by   voluntary   subscription,    are 

Libraries. — Of  libraries,  the  most  recent,  the  provided  for  the  treatment  of  nearly  every  com- 
Tohn  Rylands  Library,  is  the  most  widely  plaint  to  which  the  human  frame  is  liable.  The 
known,  on  account  of  its  marvellous  collection  Royal  Infirmary  is  the  chief  one.  Saint  Mary's 
of  rare  and  costly  books  and  manuscripts.  It*  Hospital  and  the  Eye  Hospital  are  others  of 
hundred  thousand  volumes  embrace  the  Alfhorp  large  dimensions,  while  to  the  Hospital  for 
Library,  purchased  from  Earl  Spencer,  and  Consumption  is  attached  a  Sanatorium  at  Dela- 
Lord  Crawford's  collection  of  manuscripts.  It  mere  in  Cheshire,  which  was  provided  at  a  cost 
was  founded  and  endowed  by  Mrs.  Rylands  in  of  Ijafxa  by  a  local  benefactor  (W.  J.  Cross- 
memory  of  her  husband  and  was  opened  in  ley).  In  addition  there  are  several  dispensaries 
1899.  The  Chetham  Library  dates  from  1656,  and  asylums,  and  a  large  number  of  ^^table 
from  which  time  it  has  been  open  free  to  ail,  and  Institutions  of  various  kinds. 
is  part  of  the  foundation'  of  Humphrey  Chet--  Socitlxes.—T^t  literary  and  seiontitic  sode- 
ham,  the  other  part, being  a  hospital  or  school  ties  are  many  in  number  and  of  high  standing. 
for  poor  children.  The  Public  Free  Libraries  The  Chetham  Society  and  the  Record  Society 
were  established  in  1852  and  are  supported  by  devote  themselves  to  the  publication  of  hiatori- 
a  public  rate,  which  now  yields  nearly  £30.000  csl  records  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  The 
a.year.  The  chief  or  reference  library  contains  Aniiquarian  Society  (1883)  has  similar  objects. 
160,000  volumes  and  the  19  branch  or  lending  The  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  was 
libraries  some  215,000  volumes.  The  Christie  founded  in  1781,  the  Literary  Club  in  1862,  the 
Library  at  the  University  was  built  by  the  late  Statistical  Society  in  1833,  the  Geological  So- 
Mr.  R.  C.  Christie,  and  on  its  shelves  are  the  ciety  in  -iSsp,  the  Geographical  Society  in  1884. 
entire  libraries  of  Mr.  Christie  himself,  of  These,  as  well  ^as  the  Microscopical,  and  some 
Bishop  Prince  Lee,  Professor  E.  A.  Freeman,  other  societies,  all  publish  their  transaction?, 
in  addition  to  other  special  and  general  coUec-  Musical  societies  are  numerous  and  vigorous, 
tions.  The  Medical  and  Law  Libraries  belong  and  the  artists,  architects,  lawyers,  doctors,  ac- 
to  Ihe  members  of  those  professions,  and  there  countants,  and  men  of  other  callings,  have  their 
are  other  public  and  semi-public  libraries  of  own  societies, 
importance.  Public  Works,  Parks,  Etc.— The  corporation 

Art  Galleries.— The  City  Art  Gallery  has  been  is   the  owner  of  the  waterworks   that   supply 

maintained   by   the   corporation   since    1882   and  Manchester  and  Salford  and  some  surrounding 

contains   many   fine    eiamplea    of   the    British  towns    and   villages.     The    water   comes    from 

School,  particularly  works  of  Millais,  Leighton,  Longdendale  on  the  borders  of  Derbyshire,  and 

Holman  Hunt,  G.  F.  Watts  and  other  modern  Thirlmere  in  Cumberland,  and  the  works  have 

artists.  In  this  gallery,  which  formerly  belonged  cost  over   £8.000,000.     The  average  quantity  of 

to    the    Royal    Institution,    annual    exhibitions  water    supplied    per    day    is    33,000,000   gallons. 

have  been   held    since     1827.     The    Manchester  The  gas  works   have  been   the  property  of  the 

Academy  of  Fine  Arts  also  holds   its  exhibi-  Corporation  since  the  incorporation  of  the  bor- 

tkms  here.    Attached  to  the  Municipal  School  ough,    and  have  always  yielded  a  profit  in  aid 

of  Art  is  8  well  arranged  art  museum,  and  in  of  the  rates.     The  supply  of  electricity  is  also 
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a  iminicipal  utideriaking.  So  also  the  fire  of  the  parish,  and  in  1421  provided  the  meaiu 
brigade,  public  abottoirs,  the  foreign  animal  for  eollegiating  the  church,  and  gave  his  maiicr 
wharf  on  the  ship  canal,  cold-air  stores,  and  house  as  a  residence  for  the  clergy  of  the  col- 
the  extensive  sanitary  works.  The  markets  lege.  This  house,  now  known  as  Chetham's 
and  the  electric  tramways  are  under  municipal  Hospital,  is,  apart  from  the  church,  almost  the 
ownership.  The  city  has  11  public  parks  and  sole  architectural  relic  of  feudal  Manchester. 
many  open  spaces  and  playgrounds.  The  area  After  the  Reformation  the  building  was  confis- 
of  the  largest  (Heaton  Park)  is  662  acres  cated  by  the  Crown,  and  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
and  its  cost  was  £220,000.  The  other  municipal  ward  VI.  passed  by  purchase  to  the  Earl  of 
works  include  baths,  cemeteries,  workmen's  Derby.  In  his  family  it  remained  until  the 
dwellings,  infectious  diseases  hospitals,  libraries,  Commonwealth,  when  it  was  sequestered  by  the 
art  galleries,  technical  school,  and  school  of  Parliament,  with  other  possessions  of  the  roj- 
arts.  The  council  are  also  the  local  education  alist  Earl  of  Derby.  In  1656  it  was  purchased 
authority  for  the  city.  The  construction  of  by  the  executors  of  Humphrey  Chetham  and 
the  ship  canal  involved  an  outlay  of  £15,000,000,  turned  to  its  present  uses.  Manchester  was 
one-third  of  which  was  lent  by  the  Corporation,  visited  in  1455  by  Henry  VII.  It  is  unknown 
who  appoint  ri  out  of  the  21  directors  of  the  when  the  town  began  to  be  established  as  a 
Ship  Canal  Company.  trading  and  manufacturing  centre,  hut  it  is 
Government. — Since  1838  Manchester  has  been  clear  from  an  Act  of  1541,  that  a  considerable 
governed  under  the  Municipal  Corporations  Acts  commercial  position  had  by  that  time  been  al- 
and a  long  series  of  local  statutes.  The  coun-  lained.  Manchester  holds  an  important  posi- 
cil  consists  of  124  members,  31  of  whom  are  tion  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  civil  wars.  At 
aldermen.  The  head  of  the  council  is  styled  the  outset  the  townsmen  took  the  side  of  the 
Lord  Mayor,  that  title  being  conferred  in  1893.  Parliament,  and  made  an  effort  to  avert  the 
For  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  conflict  by  presenting  a  petition  to  King 
municipality,  the  council  divides  itself  into  19  Charles.  The  town  was  besieged  by  Lord 
standing  committees  and  several  special  com-  Strange,  who  was  repulsed.  Prior  to  the  actual 
mittees.  The  adminisl ration  of  the  poor  law  siege,  he  demanded  the  delivery  of  the  maga- 
is  entrusted  to  three  boards  of  guardians,  for  zine,  and  in  an  affray  which  ensued  a  man  was 
the  central  and  the  North  and  South  townships,  killed.  This  was  on  15  July  1642,  and  the 
and  there  are  separate  workhouses  and  other  fatality  was  one  of  the  first  that  occurred  in 
necessary  establishments.  There  is  a  court  of  the  wars.  The  town  was  represented  in  Crom- 
record  for  the  trial  of  civil  actions,  established  well's  first  and  second  parliaments.  In  1715  there 
in  1838  and  re- constituted  in  1858,  and  now  were  many  Jacobites  among  the  influential 
amalgamated  with  the  court  of  record  of  the  townsmen,  and  in  the  rising  of  1745  the  Young 
Hundred  of  Salford ;  and  since  1839  there  has  Pretender  found  numerous  adherents  here. 
been  a  separate  commission  of  the  peace,  and  Some  of  them,  on  the  failure  of  the  rebellion, 
separate  quarter  sessions.  The  assize,  county,  were  executed  for  their  treason.  The  Duke  of 
chancery,  and  other  law  courts  held  in  the  Bridgewater  opened  his  canal  from  Worsley  to 
city  are  not  under  local  control,  Manchester  in  1761,  and  the  extension  to  Run- 
History. — Manchester  was  in  prehistoric  corn  was  completed  in  1795.  Distress,  caused 
times  occupied  by  the  Britons,  as  proved  by  by  the  wars  and  high  taxation,  was  a  main 
urns  and  implements  that  have  been  unearthed,  cause  of  the  political  discontents  which  marked 
and  abundant  Roman  relics  bear  evidence  to  the  lirst  two  decades  of  the  19th  century,  and 
a  long  period  of  Roman  occupation.  Little  is  are  remembered  by  a  weavers'  riot  in  1808,  the 
known  of  the  rule  of  the  English  or  Saxons,  "blanketeers*  meetings  in  1817,  and  the  disas- 
but  among  other  traditions  is  that  of  Queen  trous  Peterloo  affair  of  1819,  when,  at  a  meet- 
Ethelbega,  wife  of  Ina,  King  of  Wessex,  having  ing  to  petition  Parliament  for  the  redress  of 
lived  here  in  689,  and  of  the  Danes  sacking  the  grievances,  several  people  were  killed  and  many 
town  in  863.  In  923  King  Edward  the  Elder,  son  more  injured  during  a  charge  of  the  military, 
of  Alfred  the  Great,  rebuilt  and  fortified  Man-  after  the  reading  of  the  riot  act.  The  Man- 
chester. Manchester  is  mentioned  in  the  Chester  and  Liverpool  railway  was  opened  in 
Domesday  Book,  1086,  as  possessing  two  1830,  marking  a  new  era  in  internal  eommuni- 
churches,  one  of  which  is  now  conjectured  to  cation.  Manchester  was  enfranchised  by  the 
have  been  at  Ashton-under  Lyne,  originally  in  Reform  Act  of  1832,  getting  two  members.  The 
the  parish.  The  barony  of  Manchester  was  held  Anti-Corn  Law  League  was  established  in  1839, 
by  the  Gresleys,  1086  to  1313,  and  the  last  of  and  prosecuted  a  vigorous  campaign  throughout 
that  family  granted  a  charter  to  his  burgesses  the  country,  culminating  in  the  repeal  of  the 
in  1301,  and  it  was  by  this  charter  that  the  Com  Laws  in  1846.  In  1847  the  bishopric  of 
town  was  governed  for  over  five  centuries.  The  Manchester  was  created  and  the  collegiate 
manor  was  afterwards  held  by  the  De  la  Warres  church  converted  into  a  cathedral.  Queen  Vic- 
and  the  Wests  until  1579  when  it  was  sold  to  toria  paid  three  visits  to  Manchester,  the  iirst 
John  Lacye,  a  London  Mercer,  for  £3,000,  who  in  1851,  the  second  in  1857,  and  the  last  in 
m  turn  disposed  of  it  in  1596  for  a  pro6t  ol  1894.  when  she  opened  the  Ship  Canal.  The 
£500  to  Sir  Nicholas  Mosley,  a  Manchester  great  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  in  1887  was  held 
man,  who  had  become  a  prosperous  London  in  1857  and  the  Jubilee  Exhibition  in  1887.  Both 
merchant,  destined  to  fill  the  office  of  Lord  were  remarkably  successful,  the  latter  yielding 
Mayor  three  years  after  his  purchase  of  the  a  profit  of  £43,300,  which  was  devoted  to  public 
manor.  In  his  family  the  manor  remained  un-  uses.  From  1862  to  1865  there  was  great  dis- 
til 184s,  when  the  whole  of  the  manorial  rights  tress  throughout  the  cotton  manufacturing  dis- 
were  purchased  by  the  corporation  for  £200,000,  tricts,  owing  to  the  American  War,  a  relief  fund 
One  of  the  lords  of  Manchester,  Thomas  la  of  over  a  million  of  money  was  raised  oil 
Warre,  entered  the  priesthood,  became  rector  behalf    of    the    operatives.    The    Ship    Canal  i 
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was  projected  in  1682  and  opened  in  i8p4-    !■>  dependent  upon  this    wateivpower,    whidi  iof 

March  igta  the  city  was  vieited  by  the  Prince  years   has    been    controlled    by   tht  Amoskeag 

tnd  Princess  of  Wales,  who  came  to  open  the  Manufacturing  Company.    The  city  has  oyer  400 

Whitworth  Hall  at  Owens  College ;  in  July  1905  manufactories,   representing  about  60  diSerent 

King  Edward  VII.  opened  a  new   dock  at  the  industries.     The  capital  invested  is  about  S25.- 

Ship  Canal.  ooofioo,    and    the   number   of    employee*    about 

Fopitlation.—  Tbe  population  of  Manchester  16,000.    The  chief  industrial  establishments  are 

(igio)   is  615,000.    In  ]84i  it  was  a43.96j>  in  the  cotton  mills,  the  Amoskeag,  Amory,  Man- 

W'.  351.189.  and  in   iSgi,  505,368.      The  great  Chester,  and  Stark  mills  alone  have  a  capital  in-  , 

increase  is  partially  accounted  for  by  the  ejc-  vested  of  about  $14,018,000,  and  their  annual , 

temions  of  the  city  boundaries  which  took  place  output  is  estimated  at  $11,000,000.    Other  manii-  ■ 

in  1885,  iSgo,  and  1004.  factures  are  foundry  and  machine-shop  products, ' 

Bibliography. —  Ware,  'Foundations  in  Man-  (especially  locomotives  and  fire-engines),  hos- 

Chester'   (4  vols.  j&iS);  Axon,  'Annals  of  Man-  iery,     paper,    boots     and    shoes,    wooden-ware, 

Chester'    (1886)  ;  Roeder,   'Roman  Manchester>  needles,  woolen  goods,  knit  goods,  leather,  lum- 

(1900)  i  Tait,  'Medifeval  Manchester*    (1904);  ber,  wagons,  carriages,  and  furniture.    The  sys- 

Harland,   'Mamecestre' ;  Hudson,   'Manchester  tern  of  waterworks,  owned  by  the  city,  has  a 

Municipal  Code'   (6  vols.)  ;  'Manchester  Official  reservoir  of  16,000,000  gallons  capacity  which  is 

Handbook,'  published  annually;   'Handbook and  fed  from  Lake  Massabesic,  a  body  of  pure  water 

Guide  to  Manchester.'     Edited  by  J.   H.  Ray  about  four  miles  from  the  city.    The  works  were 

^1902)  ;    Whitaker,     'History    of    Manchester'  completed  in   i8?4  at  a  cost  of  $6oo,OOa     Some 

(Ixiodon  1773)  ;   Bannerman  &  Sons,   'Mercan-  of  the  principal  public  buildings  are  the  Govem- 

tile  Manchester,  Past  and  Present'  (Manchester  nient  building,  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral, 

1896)  ;    Proctor,    'Memorials    of    Bygone   Man-  the  county  court-house.  Sacred  Heart  Hospital, 

Chester  with  Glimpses  of  the  Environs'   (Man-  Hospital  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  and  a  public 

Chester  1879)  ;  Darbyshire,  <A  Booke  of  Olde  library,   which  contains  about    46,000  volumes. 

Manchester   and    Salford'    (Manchester   1887);  The  several  public  parks  are  well  kept  and  add 

Wheeler,   'Manchester'    (London   1836).  much  to  the  attractive  features  of  the  city.     The 

Chasles  W.  Suttom,  city  has  the  State  Industrial  School,  Saint  Jo- 

Chitf  LibrarioM,  Manchester  Public   Fret  seph's  and  Saint  Patrick's  orphanages,  and  Saint 

Libraries.  Patrick's  and   Saint   Vincent's  Homes  for  the 

ManchMter,    Iowa,    city,    couniy-aeat    of  Aged.    The  educational  institutions  are  a  public 

Delaware  Coun& ;  on  the  Maqtioketa  River,  and  ">8n  school,  three  parish  high  schools,  a  number 

on  the  Illinois  Central  railroad;  about  130  miles  o*  grammar  and  elementary  public  and  parish 

northeast  of  Des  Moines  and  45  miles  west  of  schools,    a   training-school   for   teachers,    Saint 

Dubuque.     It   is  situated  in  an  agricultural   rt-  Augustine  s    and    Samt    Mary  a    academies,  ^  and 

gion,  and  its  excellent  water-power  is  utilized  Samt  Anselin  a  College.    There  arc  five  national 

in  manufacturing  industries.    The  chief  manu-  t*"!"  W't''  "  combined  capital  of  97SO.OOO,  and 

factures  are  woolen  goods,  tiles,  brick,  fencing,  six  savings  banks,  with  a  surplus  of  $85S.5<»- 

flour,    wagons,    carriages,    and    dairy    products.  "oP'   09^°)   70,<*3' 

Manchester  is  the  trade  centre  of  a  large  part  of         Muicbeater,  Vt.,  village,  one  of  the  coun- 

Delaware,  and  the  adjoining  counties,  and  ships  ty-smts  of  Bennington  County;  on  the  Batten- 

fara  produces,  dairy  products,  and.UverStock.  mi  River,  and  on  the  Bennmgton  &  Rutland 

A  United  States  fish  batchery  is  in  the  vidnity.  lailroad;  about  32  miles  south  by  west   from 

Pop.  <i9io)  3.758.  Rutland.    Manchester  was  one  of  the  disputed 

Uanchctter,   Mass.,  town,  in  Essex  County,  places  in  the  early  days,  when  what  is  now  Ver- 

on  Massachusetts  Bay;  and  on  the  Boston  &  mont  was  nearly  all  owned  by  New  Hampshire, 

Maine  railroad;  about  five  miles  southwest  of  but  a  part  by  New  York.    In  i;'6i  Manchester 

Gloucester.     The  first  settlement  was  made  in  was  incorporated  as  a  town  and  as  a  village  in 

1630,  and  until  1645  the  place  was  called  "Jef-  1900.    It  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  locality  near 

rey's  Creek,*  when  the  name  was  changed  to  Mount  Equinox,  which  is  3,816  feet  above  the 

Manchester    and    the    town    was    incorporated,  sea.     The  village  is  in  a  fertile  farming  section. 

Since  1845  Manchester  has  been  a  favorite  sum-  where  dairy  products  are  a  chief  source  of  in- 

mer  resort,  one  of  the  attractions  being  a  Singing  come.    An  excellent  quality  of  marble  is  found 

Beach.     In  addition  to  good  public  schools  the  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  forests  furnish  a  consid- 

town  has  a  free  public  library  in  the  Coolidge  erable  amount  of  timber  for  the   lumber  mills. 

Memorial.     Pop.   (1910)  2,673.     Consult:  Lam-  The    water    from    mineral    springs     nearby    is 

son,  'History  of  the  Town  of  Manchester.'  shipped  to  many  parts  of  the  country.    Fishing 

Maiwheater,  N.  H.,  city,  one  of  the  corinty-  ^°^»  and  ginger  champagne  are  manufactured 
seats  of  Hillsboro  County;  on  the  Merrimac  "tensively.  ft  is  the  seat  of  the  Burr  and  Bur- 
River  at  the  mouth  of  the  PiscaUquog,  and  on  J™  Seminary  and  has  the  Skinner  Memorial 
branches  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  railroad ;  about  L'tw-aTy,  which  contains  about  17,000-  volume*. 
17  nules  south  of  Concord,  the  capital  of  the  ^  i^'^%  part  of  the  sidewalk  of  the  village  is 
State,  and  56  miles  north  of  Boston.  The  first  •"^'^^  «*  marble.  Mancheiter  13  a  faviMite  sum- 
setUement  was  made  in  1722,  and  for  a  number  """^  '*^^-  PoP-  ('9io)  2.044. 
of  years  it  was  called  Amoskeag  and  Harry-  Manchester,  Va.,  city,  in  Chesterfield 
town.  In  1751  it  was  incorporated  as  «Derry-  County;  on  the  James  River  and  on  the  Atlantic 
field,"  and  in  1810  the  name  was  changed  to  C.  L.,  the  Seaboard  A.  L.,  and  the  Southern 
Manchester.  It  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1846.  R.R.'s.  It  is  opposite  Richmond,  with  which  it 
The  Amoskeag  Falls  (S4  feet)  in  the  Merrimac,  is  connected  by  several  bridges.  It  is  situated 
above  the  city  provides  extensive  water-power  in  an  agricultural  and  coal  region;  and  its  in- 
which  by  means  of  canals  is  made  available  for  dustries  are  connected  largely  with  the  producti 
manufacturing.    The  city's  prosperity  is  largely  of  the  farms  and  mines.    At  Manchester  thei» 
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is  a  fall  in  the  James  River  of  lOO  feet  in  about  Laboratories  (nalnral  history),  Che  Museum,  tlie 

six  miles.     The  extensive  water-power  is  used  Whitworth  Engineering  Laboratory,  the  Sehor- 

for  manufacturitie  in  botb  Richmond  and  Man-  lemmer    Laboratory     (organic    chmiislry),    the 

cheater.    Its  chief  manufacturing  establishment s  Christie   Library,  the   Physical   Laboratory,   the 

are  foundries,  cotton  mills,  flour  mills,  wooden-  Schunck   Chemical    Laboratory,   the   Whitworth 

ware  factories,  brick  yards,  and  the  repair  shops  Hall,  and  the  Bacteriological  Laboratory  in  con- 

o£  the   Southern   railway.     The  cily,   with  its  nection  with  the  department  of  Public  Health, 

population    of   nearly    lo.ooo,    was   annexed   to  In    1872    the    Manchester    Royal    School    of 

Richmond  in  1906.  Medicine    was   amalgamated    with    the    College, 

c.n.l,  by  which   M.i.;i.c,tcr   (,y.),  an  int.nd  S  ■*,  ™,.Z               ^ 

town    w..  vinmlly  convened  imo  a   scport.    '"  Vk, S,^™™!..  ,, ^  ,„      .  h  '. 

The  i.n.1  work,  Verc  begun  II  Nov.  1887  md  ,,  J'luJS.   "SS™?^n^   nTri,,-.  °." 

.    m       .    i  11      .     .  J  ■_  .1.    1 :_   - t  ,a^.  eludes  trie  entire  collections  oi  Ur.  K.  L.  t-iiristie, 

i    ,  „;  t      VI       „  ,     S^„      ™,^  o.^  D'-  J^  A-  Frecmnn,  Prafe.Kr  Milne.  Mmh.ll 

KL:",fc  d  Eg'..l  h  S^on"!," JoTh  Si,:" ,yi"h'd  t  %oSZrT&si  °-'. 

.idc  of  the  Mersey  fnu.ry,  where  thvee  large  Si'""?;  "'"'  ''"'  """  ?'»'"■»'  "'  ""W-^  " 

loclcs  have  been  constmacd.     There  are  loclts  ^.l.  J?,.' k..;ij; .  .. .^  ■     ,00.  ^ 

K,'dT'£"ablf.e?Sel"'Th'e'rniS  >'  "i"^'™"  '"^'1  "' 'SlStS,,'^'!! 

2S;   of  .J^™?  ^  S,;,™   i.    .^T      Z  'I"  Manchcaer  N.tnrS  Hi.lory  Society  and  the 

™,L™     ™    ?,,,.    ,t   S,;™,,^JiHt    «  Mancholer    GeoloBicl    SocietJ,    totelber    with 

"t™:el    .'^iWtet,  ?he  maSn"    "*f.e?  l''  -'Sf  ,t'te"rfo„°'o'.''n,  "w"rHS;i'; 

..     _■_' _  j'  ..t  :.  .ji  I I .u.  1-.1    _;ti..  mg.     Under  ttie  direction  oi  Ur.  W.  t..  Hoyle, 

the  minimum  depth  is  20  feet,  on  the  lock  sills     ,.  "  „,„,„,   ;,  i,,„  u,„.„„.  „„.     r  ,1, .,^,.1^^ 

it  i.  a8  feet.     FSmi  Manche.tcr  to  Warrinuton  ^'/J'S^^^J'",'^™,";?  "I^''!, ""^"t! 

the  anal  follow,  generally  the  conr.c  of  Ihe  f?*  ^'-"■'"'V'  """'',  ''"  ?7,     "fS"'. '3 

Irwell  and  the  comSneJ  Iriell  and  Mersey,  the  ?'"'.?,"Si„,  i.    ,.?S             1^£^    i  ™ 

river  being  deep.n.4  widened   and  ..raightene*  ^'.S  f cTrf     he"  ctfy'Vou™  "n?  o   Z 

;l;rof'iS  ro"ife".he'™.T'£,ne',".'c',SilSda"  .'":^'«>"".  well  a.  of  tl.  nni„r.i,y, 

and   from   Runcorn   onward   i,   r„.   along  . be  ^Th=,.     „   fun     talh^o     g.^™-^'- /o 

S       d         r  the  ri«r      At   we  iofni  thi  «"''"»  '"•"  «  •  '•"•'"  '">■"  Manchcter. 

Bridgewater    Canal     cros.oi     the    Mindie.tcr  S?  '^' «"'""'!'  "'  benefactor,  the  .indent. 

Canal,  by  a  .winging  cai.aon  capable  of  being  "f,'!""''"'  "th  a  gynrnainnm  and  a  waciou. 

revotad   while   iSll   of  water   triet  a  vc.cl  f'"' «'S«'r»J  ,,1'""«  l"""°?  °  ±' 't 

through  that  ha.  tnaitl  too  high  to  pa,,  under.  "'!'ki„  t..  ™™™,  ST  l.'Sli^S 

« i^ ™s,'"'butThe'™!nV\.Tfi  "i'„'" "  f  «"«<  i  wSToTS'thSk'  hVde'sr ; 

Sm'1fov'r$7S,".L!55,rc''.pit'al''"of''',b™ru,5  »»  »."■<"  "X'"'"  ""  *'  """"'  "''"- 
Manchester  contributed  $35,000,000,  stipulating  ment  increased.  n  ,  ,.  . 
for  unconditional  control  by Tmajority  of  th?  ,  The  idea  of  elevating  the  college  to  the  rank 
directorate.  The  total  amoiint  of  excavation  in  -^  «.  ""■versity  was  first  broached  in  1875  Iw 
the  canal  and  docks  was  about  45.000.000  cubic  Sj**'^'^''?  Greenwood,  Morgan.  Roscoe,  and 
yards,  one-fourth  being  sandstoi^  rock^  Ward,  but  when  memonals  for  a  charter  were  m 
'  '  ^  1877  presented  to  the  Pnvy  Council,  (^position 
Manchester  Universitr.  This  University,  was  made  by  the  Yorkshire  College.  Leeds,  and 
otBcially  styled  the  Victoria  University  of  Man-  1^  other  bodies  in  order  to  prevent  a  univer- 
chester,  has  grown  out  of  the  Owens  College,  sity  charter  being  conferred  on  Owens  Coll^ 
which  was  founded  under  the  will  of  John  akiie.  It  was  tiaaliy  afcrecd  that  tte  new  uni- 
Owens,  a  Manchester  merchant  who  died  in  versity  should  boar  the  title  of  the  Victoria  Uni- 
1846,  leaving  ^96,654  for  the  foundation  of  a  col-  versity,  and  that  while  Owens  College  should 
lege  which  should  be  free  from  religious  tests,  be  the  lirst  college  of  the  university,  yet  pro- 
It  was  opened  on  12  March  1851  in  a  house  in  vision  should  be  made  for  the  admission  from 
guay  street,  formerly  the  residence  of  Richard  time  to  time  of  other  colleges.  The  Royal 
obden,  with  a  staff  of  five  professors  and  two  Charter  creating  the  universi^  was  graDtcd  on 
teachers.  If  was  originally  governed  by  trustees  30  April  188a  University  College,  Liverpool, 
under  the  founder's  will,  but  by  Acts  of  Parlia-  was  admitted  as  the  second  college  on  5  Nov. 
ment,  passed  in  1870  and  1871,  a  new  governing  1884,  and  the  Yorkshire  College  as  thethird  col- 
body  was  formed.  The  first  principal  was  Mr.  lege  on  3  Oct.  1887.  It  provided  that  the  uni- 
A.  J.  Scott,  who  resigned  in  i8s7,  and  was  fol-  versity  should  have  its  seat  in  Manchester,  and 
lowed  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Greenwood,  who  held  the  that  the  meetings  of  the  University  Court  and 
office  for  32  years.  In  1889  Dr.  A.  W.  Ward  Council  and  of  the  Convocation  should  be  held 
was  appointed,  and  at  the  end  of  1897  he  was  in  that  city.  A  subsequent  charter,  dated  30 
succeeded  by  Dr.  Alfred  Hopkinson.  March  1^3,  gave  power  to  confer  degrees  in 

About  1870  a  movement  was  started  to  pro-  medicine  and  surgery, 

vide  a  new  site  and  buildings  for  the  college,  A  movement  began  in  igos  in  Liverpool  for 

and  a  fund  of  about  iioo.ooo  was  raised     The  the  foundation  of  a  separate  university  for  that 

new   college   in    Oxford    Road,   built    from    the  city,  and  thereupon  the  Owens  College  presented 

designs  of  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhousc,  was  opened  a  petition  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Victoria 

in   1873.     Many  subsequent  additions  have  been  University    as    an    independent    university    for 

made,  including  the  Medical  School,  the  Beyer  Manchester.    Both  petitions  met  with  favor  by 
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the  Privy  Council  and  the  new  charter  of  the  same  river  from  the  south.    The  climate  is  in 

Victoria  University  of  Manchester  was  granted  most  parts  healthful  and  invigoratiiig.     In  the 

on  15  July  1903,  and  on  24  June  1904,  an  Act  northern   and   more   elevated  parts   the  cold    of 

for  the  incorporation  of  the  Owens  College  with  winter   is   intense,   the   thermometer    sometimea 

the  university  received  th;  Royal  Assent    Leeds  fallii^  to  48°  below  zero,  and  the  snow  lying  for 

obtained  its  own  university  charter  011  25  April  six  months  in  the  year.    The  summer  tempera- 

1904.  ture  reaches  about  90°  in  the  shade. 

Under  the  present  constitution  the  authorities  The  vast  forests  of  the  north  are  rich  in  use- 

of  the  university  are   (l)   the  Chancellor;    (2)  ful  timber  of  all  kinds,  such  as  walnut  and  oak, 

the  Vice-chancellor;    (3)   two  Pro-V ice- Chan-  together  with  the  soft  ^ine  and  fir.  They  abound 

cellors ;  (4)  the  Court  of  Governors,  which  con-  in   wild  animals,  the  tiger,   panther,  bear,   wolf, 

,sists  of  96  membe-a;   (5)  the  Council,  which  '.i  and  stag,  as  well  as  the  eagle  and  other  birds  ot 

'an  executive  body  and  consists  of  20  members,  prey.     The   rivers   abound   with   fish.     The   soil 

incljding   four   representatives   of   the    Senate;  is   exceedingly   fertile,   especially  in   the   valleys 

{6)  the  Senate,  43  members;  (7)  the  Board  of  of  the  Liao  and  Nonni  rivers.    In  the  summer 

'Faculties;    (8)    Convocation,  which  now  con-  the  southern  part  looks  to  an  American  much 

sisis  of  958  members.  like    Illinois,    and    one    may    find    or:    its    most 

The  following  are  the  various  Faculties :  Arts  northern  hills  1  i lie s-of-the- valley,  pink  peonies, 
(degrees  B.A.,  M.A.,  Litt.D.)  ;  Science,  with  a  white  and  yellow  daisies  and  the  fragde  dog 
special  department  of  education  (degrees  B.Sc,  roses,  as  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  With 
M.Sc,  D.Sc.) ;  Law  (degrees  LL.B.  and  LL.D.)  ;  the  exception  of  four  ice-locked  months  its  fields 
Music  (degrees  Mus.B.  and  Mus.D.)  ;  Cora-  are  luxuriant  with  wheat,  barley,  and  millet,  so 
merce  (degrees  3. Com.  and  M.Com.)  ;  Theology  that  it  has  come  to  be  called  the  "Garden  of 
(degrees  B.D.  and  D.D.) ;  Technology  (degrees  China."  In  the  warmer  portions  the  grape  vine, 
B.Sc.Tech.  and  M.Sc.Tech.) ;  ..ledidne  (de-  indigo,  cotton,  opium,  tobacco,  sofj^hum,  rice, 
grees  M.B.,  Ch.B.  {i.e.  Bachelor  of  Surgery),  ginseng,  etc,  are  cultivated,  the  opium  poppy 
M.D.  and  Ch.M.).  In  the  Dental  Department  being  a  valuable  crop.  Oleaginous  beans  are  ex- 
there  are  degrees  of  B.D.S.  and  M.D.S.,  and  in  tensively  grown  for  the  oil  yielded  by  them,  and 
the  Department  of  Public  Ilcahh  diplomas  are  form  the  staple  articles  of  export  The  silk- 
frranted  (D.P.H.)  as  well  as  D.V.S.M.,  i.e.  worm  also  is  reared.  The  mineral  wealth  of 
Diploma  in  Veterinary  State  Medicine.  Manchuria  is  great,  but  as  yet  is  little  devel- 

The  teaching  staff  consists  of  43  professors  oped.     Iron,  gold,  silver,  coal,  peat,  etc.,  occur 

and  about  160  lecturers  and  assistant  lecturers,  in  abundance.     The  Hanchus  are  a  Tung"sian 

in  addition  to  assistants  in  the  Municipal  School  race.     They  are  of  a  lighter  complexion  and  a 

of  Technology,  where  most  of  the  technological  more  powerful  build  than  the  Chinese,  have  the 

subjects  are  taught.  same   conformation   of   the   eyelids,    but    their 

The  capital    of^  the   university  amounts    to  countenances  are  far  more  expressive  and  intel- 

about    £1,060,000,    including    £416.000    value    of  lectual.     In     the     17th     century     they     invaded 

buildings,   etc.,  and   the   annual  income  to  over  China,  and  placed   their  leader's   son   Upon   the 

i6o,coo,  derived  from  endowments,  govemmertt  throne.     Since  that  time  the  Manchu  dynasty 

grants,  grants  from  the  city  of  Manchester  and  has  continued  to  reign  in  China,  the  Manchu 

other  Dtunicipal  bodies,  and  from  fees.  language  being  the  court  and  official  language. 

C.  W.  Sutton,  Manchuria    possesses    a    native    population    of 

Chief  Librarian,  Manchester  Public  Library.  3a,ooo,ooo.  of  whom  la.ooofloo  inhabit  the  south- 
ern province  of  Sheng-King,  8,000,000  the  cen- 

Hancburia,  man-choo'ri-?,  China,  com-  tral  province  of  Kirin  and  2,000,000  the  wild 
prises  the  northeastemmost  portion  of  the  em-  northern  province  of  Hilung  Kiang.  A  great 
pire,  called  by  the  Chinese  Tunc  Saw  SHiNC,  immigration  from  Russia,  China,  Korea  and 
'Three  Eastern  Provinces,'  from  its  adminis-  Japan,  took  place  especially  after  the  Russian 
trative  divisions,  Hilung  Kiang,  the  northern  occupation  in  igoo.  (See  CIhina,  paragraph 
province;  Kirin,  the  central  province,  and  Events  of  igo^^s.)  For  a  considerable  time 
Sheng-King,  the  southern  province.  It  lies  prior  to  1891,  when  the  first  sod  was  turned 
mainly  between  lat  40°  and  53°  N.  and  Ion.  for  the  construction  of  the  great  Siberian  rail- 
118°  and  135°  E.,  and  is  separated  from  road,  the  Russian  government  was  anxious  to 
Asiatic  Russia  on  the  north  and  northeast  by  secure  control  of  this  territory.  When  Japan 
the  Amur,  on  the  east  by  the  Usuri,  and  on  in  1895  occupied  the  Liao-Tung  Peninsula  of 
the  northwest  by  the  Argun.  On  the  west  it  is  Manchuria  and  began  to  fortify  Port  Arthur  as 
bounded  by  Mongolia  and  China  proper,  part  of  its  southern  tip,  Russia,  with  two  other  powers 
the  boundary  being  the  Palisade  Barrier,  sepa-  protested.  Weak,  though  victorious,  Japan  with- 
rating  it  from  the  province  of  Pe-chi-li ;  on  the  drew,  shortly  afterward  to  learn  of  the  secret 
south  the  boundaries  are  the  Liao-tung  Gulf,  the  treaty  of  Count  Cassini  by  which  Russia  leased 
Strait  of  Pe-chi-li,  Korea  Bay,  the  Yalu  River,  Port  Arthur  from  China  for  twenty-six  years, 
and  Korea.  The  estimated  area  is  363,610  square  Having  obtained  this  foothold,  the  Rus- 
miles.  Vast  chains  of  mountains  ramify  all  over  sians  cast  covetous  eyes  on  the  vast  territory 
the  country,  one  of  them  forming  the  south  which  lay  between,  and  under  the  commanding 
limits  of  the  valley  of  the  Amur.  The  principal  influence  of  Admiral  AlexiefE,  generalissimo  of 
rivers  are  the  Amur;  the  Ar^n;  the  Sungari,  the  Russian  military  and  naval  forces  in  the  Far 
the  vast  basin  of  which  occupies  a  great  part  of  East,  who,  in  1903,  for  his  services  was  pro- 
the  territory;  the  Usuri,  like  the  Sungari,  a  trilv  claimed  by  imperial  ukase  Viceroy  of  Greatef 
utary  of  the  Amur;  and  the  Liao-ho,  flowing  Russia  and  Lord  of  all  the  lands  which  lie  be- 
south  into  the  Gulf  of  Liao-tung.  The  Nonni  is  tween  Baikal  and  the  Pacific  and  which  extend 
an  important  southward-flowing  tributary  of  the  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Yellow  Sea,  they  aecord- 
Sungari,  and  the  Hurka  or  Khurkha  joins  the  ingly  began  a  pacific  conquest  by  colonization  on 
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Vt  unparalleled  scale.    The  route  of  the  Sibe-  nearly  «»,cxx>  a  year,  it  did  not  penetrate  far 

mn    railroad    was    originally    surveyed    with  from  the  railroad.    The  region  is  too  vast 

Vladivostok  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Russian  Asia  Consequent    on    the    Boxer    massacres    and 

as  the  terminus.    Port  Arthur,  however,  washed  troubles  of  igoo  a  Russian  military  force  occa- 

by  the  warmer  waters  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  now  pied  the  right  bank  of  the  Amur  River,  declared 

became  the  coveted  goal.  it  to  be  Russian  territory  and  established  a  pro- 

A  corporation  known  as  the  Russo-Chinese  visional    Russian   administration.     On  8  April 

Bank  was  established,  which  to  ail  appearances  1902  the  Manchurian  convention  between  China 

was  a  mutual  combination  of  Russian  and  Chi-  and   Russia  was  signed,  wherein  Russia  agreed 

nese  capital.     Although  the  bank  was  only  an-  to    evacuate    Manchurian    territory    within     18 

other  name  for  the   Department  of   Finance   of  months.     But  Russia  could  not  then  voluntarily 

the  Russian  empire,  yet  its  name  pleased  Mon-  withdraw.      The    civilization    of    the    Slav    had 

golian   vanity   and   won   respect,  the   Chinaman  rooted  itself  too  firmly  in  thig  soil  to  be  erad- 

having  as  great  esteem  for  a  banker  as  he  has  icated  except  by  a  political  cyclone.    One  could 

contempt  for  a  soldier.  see  everywhere,  from  Port  Arthur  at  its  ex- 

There  were  times  when  China  was  short  of  treme  southern  end  to  the  Amur  River,  the  old 

ready  cash,  and   the  Russo-Chinese  Bank   each  Russian   boundary,   on   the   north,   evidences   of 

time  went   to  her  aid.     Therefore  when  China  the  Muscovite  occupation.     Under  the  direction 

was  asked  to  grant  a  concession  for  a  railroad  of  Russian  engineers  native  laborers  were  build- 

from  the  Siberian  trunk  line  to  Liao-Tung  Bay,  ing  railroads  and  military  highways,  conatruct- 

and  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank  offered  to  furnish  ing  wharves,  marking  out  vast  farms  and  laying 

the  necessary  $250,000,000,  China  could  not  well  out    cities.     The    Russian    fortress    was    found 

refuse,    Witti  the  same  discretion  with  which  wherever  a  strategic  site  would  make  Russian 

the  bank  was  named,  the  railroad  was  called  the  cannon  still  more  formidable,  and  almost  in  the 

Russo-Chinese  railroad.    On  its  stationery  were  shadow  of  these  guns  rose  the  peaceful  sanc- 

the  grouped  flags  of  China  and  Russia.    These  tuaries  of  the  Orthodox  Greek,  with  their  white 

flags  also  appeared  on  the  cars  and  engines,  and  walls  and  green  roofs  and  cupolas. 

on  days  of  popular  festivity  they  floated  over  For  the  purpose  of  supplying  her  thousands 

the   depots.  of  colonists  with  a  great  seaport  and  commercial 

After  the  road  was  built  some  Oiinese  awak-  outlet,  Russia  had  built  the  city  of  Dalny  (q.v.), 
ened  to  the  railroad's  true  purpose.  Thev  dis-  14  miles  from  Port  Arthur,  on  the  eastern  side 
covered  that  it  penetrated  the  most  fertile  as  of  the  Liao-Tung  Peninsula.  Engineers  built  its 
well  as  the  most  densely  populated  districts  of  wharves,  laid  out  its  streets  and  even  planted 
Manchuria,  and  had  for  its  terminus  the  Russian  trees  along  driveways  intended  for  pleasure  ve- 
fortress  of  Port  Arthur.  On  the  north  it  joined  hides  before  the  inhabitants  arrived.  The  popu- 
with  the  Siberian  trunk  line  at  Harbin,  on  the  lation  grew  rapidly  and  the  lines  of  the  steam- 
mighty  pungara.  It  passed  through  the  cities  ships  which  load  here  directly  from  the  cars  of 
of  Tsltsihar,  Kirin  and  Mukden,  capitals  of  the  the  Siberian  railroad  increased  in  number 
three  Manchurian  provinces.  It  tapped  the  Gulf  and  in  frequency  of  service,  while  bids  were 
of  Liao-Tung,  by  means  of  the  port  of  New-  received  at  Port  Arthur  by  the  Russian  authori< 
Chwang,  and  skirted  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  ties  for  the  construction  of  electric  light  plants 
this  arm  of  the  Vellow  Sea.  and  electric  railways  for  Mukden,  Harbin  and 

When  the  other  powers  became  alarmed  at  New-Chwang. 

the  armies  of  soldiers  which  kept  pouring  in  On  8  Oct.  1903  the  Russian  government  was 

frith   every  train   from   Siberia  and   European  pledged  to  evacuate  Manchuria,  yet  when  that 

Russia,  the  oHkials  of  the  Czar  explained  that  day  came  she  only  poured  in  more  soldiers,  and 

they  were  simply  'railway  guards,"  and,  to  fur-  made  a  great  naval  demonstration,  her  actiotu 

ther  prove  that  their  presence  was  wholly  war-  creating  international  uneasiness, 

rantable,  they  pointed  to  a  sentence  of  the  rail-  For  Japan  and  Great  Britain  from  political 

road's  charter,  whidi  permitted  Russia  to  guard  as  well  as  commercial  motives,  and  the  United 

the  railway  with  troops,  but  did  not  limit  their  States  on  account  of  commercial  rights  obtained 

number.     Faster    than    the    soldiers,    iiowever.  by  the   Shanghai   treaty  to   trade   freely  with 

came    the    colonists.     Families    were    gathered  Manchuria,  were  particularly  interested  in  in- 

from  all  parts  of  the  Czar's  western  dominions,  suring  the  integrity  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  its 

and  put  aboard  trains  of  the  Siberian  railroad  at  administrative  control  over  its  Manchurian  prov- 

Cheliabinsk,  the  border  town  between  European  inces,  and  flie  maintenance  of  the  principle  of 

and  Asiatic  Russia.    They  were  charged  noth-  the  "open  door."    Furthermore,  Russia  added  to 

ing  for  transportation.    Their  wants  were  cared  the  trouble  which  was  brewing  over  her  con- 

for  on  the  way.    At  each  railroad  station  along  tinned   occupation   of  Manchuria,  by  opposing 

the  6,000  miles  of  track  there  was  hot  water  and  Japan  in  refusing  to  allow  Korea  to  open  the 

fuel   where  they  might  cook,  and  markets  of  port  of  Wi-ju  to  foreign  trade,  or  to  permit 

wooden  sheds  where  they  might  buy  food  from  Japan  to  1ay_  a  telegraph  line  from  Seoul  to 

the  peasants  at  low  cost.  Fusan,    Russia,    however,    obtaining    from    the 

Every  inducement  jiow  was  held  out  to  the  Korean  government,  a  timber-felling  concession 
Russian  settler.  To  each  male  member  of  the  south  of  the  Yalu.  and  also  having  a  telegraph 
household  was  given  100  acres,  and  oftentimes  a  line  in  working  order  in  Korean  territory.  Japan 
man  who  had  a  large  number  of  sons  assumed  had  great  interests  at  stake.  Russia  in  Man- 
ownership  of  more  than  a  square  mile.  In  ad-  churia  was  a  constant  menace  to  the  independ- 
dition  to  the  land  the  government  furnished  the  ence  of  Korea,  over  the  suzerainty  of  which 
settler  with  agricultural  implements,  carpenter  Japan  had  successfully  fought  China  in  1894-5. 
tools  and  cattle,  and  even  advanced  him  money,  Japan,  in  assimilating  alt  that  was  best  of 
to  be  repaid  at  an  insignificant  rate  of  interest.  Occidental  civilization,  had  learned  all  that 
,  But     although     immieralion     amounted     to  was  worth  learning  of  European  diplomacy,  and 
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by  treaW  revigkni  and  her  correct  attitude  dor-  act  on  the  part  of  Riwsia,  in  co-oper«tiofi  wMi 
mg  the  Chinese  War  and  the  Boxer  troubles,  had  France  and  Germany,  was  to  save  to  China  the 
raised  herself  and  been  admitted  to  the  rank  Liao-Tung  peninsula,  which  Japan  had  seized 
of  a  civihzed  world  power.  Soon  after  Russia,  as  a  part  of  the  spoils  of  victory.  Upon  the  basis 
with  the  aid  of  France  and  Germany,  had  secured  of  the  right  to  commercial  exploitation  thus 
a  diplomatic  victory  over  Japan  in  obliging  peaceably  obtained,  Russia  built  a  railway  into 
her  to  withdraw  from  the  Liao-Tung  penin-  and  through  Manchuria;  she  built  bridges, 
sula,  which  she  had  occupied  by  right  of  con-  roads,  and  canals;  she  built  cities,  whose  rapid 
quest  over  China  in  1894-5,  japan  had  effected  construction  and  wonderful  strides  in  population 
a  defensive  and  offensive  alliance  with  Great  and  industry  have  no  parallel  in  Europe  or 
Britain,  whereby  that  power  was  pledged  to  la-  Asia,  perhaps  even  not  in  America;  Harbin  and 
lervene  in  any  future  conflict,  should  any  third  Dalny  are  monuments  to  Russian  progressive- 
party  again  interfere  with  Japan's  political  ar-  ness  and  civilization;  these  undertakings  cost 
rangements.  Already  in  July  1893  Japan  iiad  Russia  more  than  $.wo,ooo,ooo,  and  to  have 
opened  negotiations  with  the  Russian  Govern-  abandoned  them  in  the  face  of  the  menacing 
ment  "with  a  view  to  a  friendly  definition  of  altitude  of  Japan  would  have  been  an  act  of 
the  interests  of  the  two  countries  in  Manchuria  stupendous  folly.  Had  the  menace  not  existed, 
and  Korea  where  those  interests  meet,  and  and  had  China  not  failed  to  offer  satisfactory 
thereby  to  remove  every  cause  of  conflict  be-  guarantees  of  adequate  protection  to  Russia's 
tween  Japan  and  Russia."  She  now  redoubled  interests  in  Manchuria,  Russia  would  have 
her  efforts  in  that  direction.  Russia,  it  is  al-  cheerfully  continued  to  carry  out  her  arrange- 
leged,  unduly  delayed  her  replies,  or  proposed  nient  with  China  for  the  withdrawal  of  her 
luch  amendments  as  were  altogether  inconsiat-  Imperial  forces  from  Chinese  territory;  if  the 
ent  with  Japan's  idea  of  an  amicable  settlement,  Russian  army  was  sent  to  Manchuria,  it  w.is 
thus  making  the  situation  more  and  more  com-  solely  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  her  interests 
plicated.  1'^'"  the  destructive  designs  of  the   fanatical 

Besides,  Russia  made  great  naval  and  raili-  hordes  of  soldiers  and  Boxers  whose  rallying 
Wry  preparations,  despatchmg  all  her  most  pow-  "J"  *3S  'death  to  all  foreigners* ;  had  not 
erful  war  vessels  to  the  extreme  Orient  and  Russian  troops  gone  into  Manchuria,  that  prov- 
sending  military  reinforcements  to  Manchuria  "^^^  would  doubtless  have  witnessed  scenes  of 
and  the  neighboring  regions.  Japan,  having  carnag^  pillage,  and  wanton  destruction  that 
made  all  necessary  preparations  for  self-de-  "ould  have  created  a  sensation  throughout  the 
fense,  and  believing  further  delay  would  increase  ™?',/"=^'^  restored  order  in  Manchuria; 
her  danger,  concluded  to  break  off  negotiations  ^"J:  "''Q  "^'■,  ""htary  forces  there  pending  an 
with  Russia,  and  accordingly,  on  5  Feb.  1904  aQJ>i«nient  of  the  differences  between  China  and 
telegraphic  instructions  were  issued  to  the  Jap-  !"=  powers  In  the  progress  of  the  negotiations 
anese  Minister  at  Saint  Petersburg  to  announce  °^«""  '"  '?«  summer  of  1903  between  Peters- 
to  the  Russian  Government  that  Japan  had  ter-  °^^S  ^"d  ^okJ'O.  Russia  claims  to  have  showed 
minated  negotiations  relative  to  the  proposed  f  '"°^\  conciliatory^  spirit;  she  modified  her 
Russian  convention ;  that  they  would  take  such  "'''"^  l""^  V^°  »«""-  so  intent  was  she  upon 
independent  action  as  they  might  deem  best  to  P>"eserving  the  peace.  Having  made  marked 
defend  and  consolidate  their  established  righu  cpneessions  »lely  m  the  interest  of  peace.  Rus- 
and  legitimate  interests,  and  that  they  would  ^^  awaited  the  Japanese  answer,  but  before  the 
lerer  diplomatic  relations  with  Russia  and  with-  i^""'?"  7"" i^ter  at  1  okyo  could  de  iver  his  re- 
draw their  legation.     The  communication  was  H' ,    !.  ■'^P"'^"  answer  came  m  the  shape  of 

made  to  the  Russian  Government  the  following  «  t^P^^°  f."^''  at  midnight.  

j,y  Meanwhile,    early   in   January,   the    Chinese 

Russia,  on  the  Other  hand,  claims  that  her  ^'"PV,"':  ^[^%^  ^  new  commercial  treaty  with 
negotiations  with  Japan  were  conducted  with  the  »"=  Umled  Stales,  which  conferred  on  all 
object  of  reaching  an  amicable  and  an  honorable  Powers  new  trade  pnvi leges  in  Manchuria,  and 
adjustment  of  their  differences;  that  she  had  »'=9  sig:ned  a  similar  treaty  with  Japan.  This 
no  reason  to  expect  war,  and  as  a  proof  of  this  ^'^^'O^-  notwithstanding  the  Russian  Govern- 
twertion  points  out  the  fact  that  she  was  not  m^its  apparent  acquiescence,  was  violently  as- 
prepared  for  war;  had  she  expected  war,  no  ^"''°  ^^  *"«  rigidly  censored  Saint  Petersburg 
consideration  would  have  induced  her  to  with-  P.''«S,  which  denied  the  right  of  China  to  confer 
draw  her  troops  from  the  Chinese  territory  and  *e  privileges,  declaring  it  impolitic  for  China 
thus  lose  the  opportunity  of  ending  the  war  '"  O"^''  freedom  of  trade  on  territory  not  alto- 
quickly.  While  faithfully  adhering  to  the  terms  Kcther  its  own,  without  previously  obtaining  the 
of  her  treaty  regarding  Manchuria,  she  had  with-  consent  and  permission  of  Russia,  who  would 
drawn  the  major  part  of  her  troops  from  that  ""t  permit  its  lawful  rights  to  be  interfered 
province.  Russia  claims  to  be  fighting  to  de-  'W'th.  Notwithstanding,  President  Rno?;eveIt 
fend  her  position  in  the  Far  East  — for  vast  ritiminated  consuls  for  Mukden  and  Antung,  the 
interests  which  it  would  be  foolhardy  for  her  to  Manehiirian  cities  now  opened  to  trade. 
abandon.  Having  acquired  her  present  foot-  In  1894  and  l8p5,  Manchuria  was  the  field 
hold  in  this  Chinese  province  through  the  pacific  of  war  between  China  and  Japan ;  in  igoo  it  was 
channels  of  diplomacy  and  not  through  the  right  the  district  in  which  the  Boxer  movement  was 
of  military  conquest,  as  is  generally  supposed,  mt^st  destructive,  and  now  in  1904  it  became  the 
Russia's  purpose  was  to  develop  Manchuria,  and  theatre  of  war  between  Russia  and  Japan.  War 
to  reclaim  an  unproductive  waste.  China,  of  her  commenced  without  a  formal  declaration  on  g 
own  free  volition,  conferred  upon  Rut^sia  per-  February  by  the  destruction  in  the  harbor  of  Chc- 
mission  to  build  a  railroad  through  Manchuria  mulpix  Korea,  of  the  Russian  ships  Variag 
to  Port  Arthur,  and  it  was  from  Russia  that  and  Korietz,  which,  after  being  ordered  to 
China  obtained  a  loan  of  $100,000,000  to  pay  leave,  opened  fire  on  the  Japanese  vessels  under 
Ihe  war  indemnity  to  Japan.    Another  friendly  Admiral  Uriu.     The  same  night  Japanese  tftr- 
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acdo  boats  made  an  attack  on  the  unsuspecting  and  after  three  d«y3  of  th«  aererest  Jightina 

Russian  fleet  in  Port  Arthur,  disabling  some  oi  Gen.   Kuropatkin,  endangered  by  a   successful 

the  best  ships.    Having  gained  praclieal  control  flanking  movement  of  Gen.  Kuroki,  was  cotn- 

of  the  sea,  the  Japanese  landed  their  armies,  and  Mlied    to    abandon    Liao-Yane,   and    retire    on 

by  their  brilliant  naval  and  land  campaigns,  early  Mukden,   the   battle    raging   incessantly   during 

in  September   1904,  had  destroyed  Russia's  naval  the  five  days'  retreat 

supremacy  in  Asiatic  waters,  involved  Port  Ar-  On  4  Sept.  the  Japanese  army  occupied  Liao- 

thur  in  a  protracted  siege,  and  had  driven  the  Yang  and  began  to  fortify  the  city  for  use  as 

Russian  army  back  on  Mukden,  the  ancient  qapi-  a.  base  of  supplies.     In  the  meantime  they  had 

tal  of  the  Manchus  and  southern  Manchuria.  completely    surrounded    Gen.    Stakelberg    and 

Some   of   the    more   striking   events    of   the  bis   force   of   ^Oficx)  and   his   retreat   had   been 

war  by  sea  were  the  persistent  attempts  of  the  cut    off    by    Gen.    Oku,    but    on    4    Sept.    he 

Japanese   admiral   Togo   to   block   Port   Arthur,  fit>ally  succeeded  in  extricating  himself  and  re- 

the    blowing    up    of    several    Russian    ships    by  joined  Kuropatkin,  thus  leaving  the  garrison  at 

mines,   especially  the   destruction  of  the  Petro-  Port  Arthur  to  defend  the  city  as  best  it  might 

evlosk    13   April,   when   the   vessel   sank   with  without   hope   of   a   relief   force   ever   reaching 

1  men  including  Admiral  Makaroff,  "the  Cos-  the  city  from  the  land  side, 

sack  of  (he  sea,"  and  the  war  artist  Verestcha-  With  the  exception  of  some  desuItOT>  fighting 

Sn ;  the  blowing  up  of  the  Japanese  battleship  fte  armies  lay  dormant  for  three  weeks,  the 
atsuse,  and  the  ramming  of  the  Yoshimo  on  Russians  constantly  receiving  supplies  and  for- 
15  May,  with  great  loss  of  life;  the  destructive  tifying  Mukden,  while  the  Japanese  intrenched 
raids  of  the  Russian  Vladivostok  squadron  on  themselves  in  the  positions  they  had  gained 
Japanese  transports,  and  seizures  of  neutral  vei-  Cii  18  Sept.  the  Japanese  began  shelling  the 
sels  chiefly  English  and  German,  including  the  fortifications  around  Mukden  and  launched  a 
unwarranted  sinking  of  the  British  ship  Knight  series  of  small  attacks  against  the  Russian  out- 
Commander  which  led  to  diplomatic  coraplica-  posts  but  with  no  great  gain  to  them.  On  4 
tions  with  Great  Britain ;  and  the  practical  anni-  Oct.  Gen.  Kuropatkin  assumed  the  offensive 
hilation  of  the  Vladivostok  squadron  by  the  pushing  the  b(ilk  of  his  army  across  the  Hun 
Japanese  admiral  Kamimura  14  August,  when  River,  along  the  main  road  toward  the  rail- 
it  attempted  to  co-operate  with  a  sortie  of  the  ^gy  station  and  the  Yen-Tai  coal  mines.  Here 
Port  Arthur  fleet  which  also  was  hopelessly  he  was  faced  by  Gens.  Okii  with  the  Japa- 
crippled  by  Admiral  Togo,  the  Russian  admiral  tiese  left  guarding  the  railway,  Nodni  with 
Wittsboeft  being  among  the  killed,  and  the  ves-  the  centre  guarding  the  mines  and  the  main 
gels  driven  back  to  Port  Arthur,  or  forced  to  road,  and  Kuroki  with  the  right  ready  to  flank 
»eek  shelter  in  neutral  ports.  One  in  Chefoo  (p,y  forward  movement,  only  awaiting  develop- 
harbor  resisting  a.  Japanese  search  party,  was  Qi^ntj  to  make  a  dash  to  cut  off  retreat  and 
sewed  and  taken  out  from  Chinese  protection,  a  1,^^  the  enemy  in  and  thus  inflict  a  crushing 
breach  of  neutrality  which  the  Japanese  admin-  defeat.  The  Russian  general  evidently  planned 
istration  defended ;  while  the  Novik  escaped  to  (q  jjreak  through  between  the  right  wing  un- 
Sakhaiin  island  .(here  she  was  followed  and  de-  jer  Kuroki  and  the  centre  under  Nodzu  for 
itroyed  by  two  Japanese  cruisers.  (1,^  main  attacking  force  was  directed  against 
By  land,  the  Japanese  armies  led  by  Gens.  Hodzu's  division.  This  series  of  engagements. 
Kuroki,  Oku,  and  Nodzu,  notwithstanding  des-  jj^own  as  the  Battle  of  the  Shakhe  River,  lasted 
perate  Russian  resistance,  were  irresistible  in  f^j  „  j^ys  from  6-17  Oct.  and  was  marked 
their  of.ward  progress.  After  a  six  days'  fight,  by  even  heavier  and  fiercer  fighting  than  was 
Kuroki  on  I  May  forced  the  passage  of  the  witnessed  at  Liao-Yang.  The  losses  to  both 
Yalu  near  Wiju  against  the  Russian  general  gjdp5  were  enormous,  though  the  Russian  army 
Sassulitch!  Oku  on  ao  May  stormed  Kinchow  ^g,  ^y  far  the  heavier  loser,  their  loss  being 
and  Nanshan  hill,  dnving  Gen.  Sloessel  and  oflicially  placed  at  45,000  killed,  wounded,  and 
the  Russians  back  on  Port  Arthur,  and  capturing  ^issjoj.  ^hile  the  Japanese  loss  was  only  15,879. 
Dalny;  and  while  Gen.  Nodzu  belea|[uered  Port  Though  the  Russian  advance  had  been  checked 
Arthur,  Gens.  Oku  and  Kuroki  during  a  three-  ^.  4^^  oth,  the  Japanese  were  not  able  to  press 
days'battleatTehssu(Vafangow),  14-16  June,  ^jj  advantage,  the  net  result  showed  no  gain 
defeated  Gen.  Stakelberg,  whom  Gen,  Kuro-  ^^  ^^^^^^  coiileMant.  and  for  several  weeks  after 
patkin  had  detached  with  a  force  of  30^  ^^  ^^^j^^^^  fighting  subsided  both  armies  took 
men  and  sent  to  the  «lie!  of  Port  Arthur  ^,,,.^  ^^^^^^  J^^t  t^gij^  ^hich  the  cold 
The  Japanese  occupied  Yinkow  the  port  ^  ^^  j^  ^  ^^  ■  operations  ex- 
of  New-Chwang,  and  on  35  July  at  Tashi-chao  Z^^u,  difficult 

tiiey  again  def^ted  the  Russians,  and  occupied  ^    operations  by  land  and 

New-Chwang,  the  imi«rtant  treaty-port  through  .^ea  before  Port  Arthur  had  been  carried  on 

which  practically  all  foreign  trade  enters  Man-  \.           ■       g^j^cess  but  the  laurels  generally 

churia,  and  an  important  base  for  the  landing  of  "'the  on    the    Taoanese    arms      On  7    Aug. 

further    Japanese    troops    and    supplies.    The  .    "j^     j       daj-s  *  immediatelv  following  the 

Japanese  generals  were  now  jomed  by  Field-  |.""  :,„    positions    on    the    Taku    and    Shaku 

Marshal  Marquis  Oyama  and  his  chief  of  staff  *      ntains  were  captured  and  the  Orhing  and 

Gen.  Kodama.    The  Russians  made  heroic  at-  v.-k^^,an  f^rts  occupied.    On  4  Sept.  the  minor 

tempts  to  retard  the  Japanese  advance,  but  we«  j                  ^^  Golden  Hill  were  taken;  bv  19 

forced  back  on  Liao-Yang,  which  Gen.  Kuro-  ^           .^^j^,  ^^n;^^^  near  tue  Rihlung  Moiin- 

patkio,    the    Russian    commander-in-chief,    had  j^-  ^^j  ^^^^  ^^^^„  ^^^  by  the  26th  the  entire 

strongly   entrenched    and    fortified,    fully   deter-  p      j^^^  outpost  in  this  vicinity  captured.     Then 

mined  here  to  check  the  Japanese  advance  and  .       almost  a  month   the  operations   consisted 

to  repair  Russian  military  prestige.    One  of  the  ,         .,   attacks  bv  the  besiegers  and  sortJea 

fiercest  battles  in  history  began  on  30  August  "' 
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by  the  defenders,  the  final  assault  of  the  Japa- 
nese resulting  in  the  taking  of  203-Meter  Hill 
on  2  Dec.  This  entailed  a  loss  of  over  J5,ocx) 
men  to  the  Japanese  army  but  enabled  them 
to  mount  their  heaviest  siege  guns  on  a  hill 
which  commanded  both  the  town  and  the  har- 
bor. This  systematic  bombardment  forced  the 
surrender  by  Gen.  Stoessel,  on  2  Jan.  1905, 
of  the  entire  garrison  and  the  ships  within  the 
harbor.  The  Russians  had  before  the  surren- 
der lost  about  25,000  men  and  of  the  naval  force 
che  battleships  Pobieda,  Retvinan,  Peresviet, 
Sevastopol,  and  Pailava;  the  cruisers  Bayais 
and  Patlada;  and  the  gimboats  Giliak  and 
Amur  had  been  haltered  and  sunk.  With  ihe 
surrender  they  further  lost,  in  prisoners  23,491 
men  and  8/8  officers,  including  eight  generals, 
four  admirals,  and  57  colonels,  while  80  offi- 
cers were  paroled ;  50  permanent  forts ;  546 
large  guns;  vast  quantities  of  all  supplies  and 
munitions  of  war;  and  with  the  destruction  of 
the  fleet  all  hope  of  gaining  the  supremacy  on 
the  sea.  The  Japanese  loss  consisted:  in  the 
navy  of  the  battleships  Yaskima  and  Hatsuse, 
and  the  cruisers  Niishin,  Saiyen,  and  Miyako 
—  all  by  mines;  the  protected  cruiser  Taka- 
sago;  the  gunboats  Oshima  and  Ala^o;  and 
the  destroyers  Akatsuhi  and  Hayaton;  in  the 
army  of  about  50,000  men  during  the  entire 
operations.  They  had  gained  however,  beside 
the  snpphes  for  land  operations,  4  battleships, 
2  cruisers,  and  14  gunboats  and  destroyers,  and 
command  of  the  sea. 

With  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur,  fighting  was 
resumed  by  the  armies  at  Mukden.  Gen. 
Kur<^atkin  attempted  to  ttirn  the  Japanese  left 
ilank  in  the  direction  of  Liao-Yang  but  after 
six  days  of  severe  lighting  his  attack  was  re- 
pulsed with  a  loss  of  15,000,  the  Japanese  loss 
being  placed  at  7,000.  By  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary Marshal  Oyania  had  been  reinforced  by 
an  army  of  100,000  veterans  from  Port  Arthur 
under  Gen,  Nogi,  who  had  come  by  forced 
marches  to  the  scene  of  operations  in  the  north. 
Another  army  under  command  of  Gen.  Ka- 
wamura  had  mysteriously  entered  the  battle 
arena,  having  probably  been  operating  under 
cover  of  the  larger  armies,  between  Kuroki  and 
Vladivostok. 

Thus  the  three  armies  under  Oyama  had 
maintained  the  same  relative  positions  they  had 
occupied  during  the  march  from  Hai-Cheng 
northward.  They  had  however  been  supple- 
mented by  two  others:  that  under  Nogi  being 
placed  on  the  west  of  Oku  and  forming  the 
extreme  left,  and  by  that  under  Kawamura  to 
the  east  of  Kuroki  and  constituting  the  ex- 
treme right  wing.  Briefly  staled  the  Japanese 
army  consisted  of  the  left  wing  under  Oku  and 
Nogi,  the  centre  under  Nodzu,  and  the  right 
under  Kurokiand Kawamura;  in  all  a  vast  body 
about  400,000  strong,  stretching  crescent  shape 
over  100  miles  of  plains  and  hitls  from  Chang- 
Tau  eastward  across  the  railway  to  Lone  Tree 
(Putiloff)  Hill.  The  Russian  army,  numbering 
about  350,000,  occupied  all  the  strong  positions 
and  moreover  was  fighting  on  ground  of  its  own 
selection.  On  20  Feb.  a  general  advance  was 
made  against  the  Russians,  the  fighting  resolv- 
ing itself  into  a  game  of  flanking.  Kuroki's 
right  crossed  the  Sha-ho  River,  swung  across 
the  Russian   left,  attacked  it  in  the 


drove  it  from  its  positions  and  precipitated  it 
in  full  retreat  northward,  Nogi,  by  3  Mar.,  had 
driven  in  the  Russian  right  wing,  effected  a 
junction  between  his  right  and  the  left  wing 
of  Oku's  army  about  eight  miles  south  of  Muk- 
den and  proceeded  to  pound  Kuropatkin'a  cen- 
tre. While  the  armies  of  Oku  and  Nodzu 
drove  a  wedge  through  the  Russian  centre, 
Nogi's  extreme  left  by  a  forced  march  of  40 
miles  also  fell  upon  the  centre,  completely  de- 
moralizing it  and  almost  annihilating  a  whole 
corps.  By  5  Mar.  the  Japanese  army  was  within 
five  miles  of  Mukden;  on  the  8th  Kuroki 
forced  the  Russians  to  retreat  and  evacuate  all 
positions  south  and  southeast  of  Mukden ;  on 
tlie  gth  drove  them  toward  Fushun,  the  railway 
between  Mukden  and  Tiding  was  destroyed, 
and  all  the  region  west  of  the  railway  and  south 
of  the  Hun  River  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Japanese;  on  the  loth  Mukden  was  occupied 
and  the  retreat  had  been  turned  into  a  rout; 
on  the  11th  the  Fushun  was  captured  and  the 
Russians  forced  back  to  Tie-Pass,  which  by 
the  i6th  had  fallen  before  the  fierce  onslaughts 
of  the  Japanese  army. 

This  ended  the  Battle  of  Mukden  proper. 
On  16  Mar.  Kuropatkin  was  relieved  of  the 
command  of  the  army  and  was  succeeded  by 
Gen.  Linevitch.  The  retreat  resolved  itself 
into  an  attempt  to  save  as  many  large  bodies 
of  troops  as  possible  from  being  cut  off  and 
destroyed.  By  the  20th  they  had  gone  27  miles 
above  Tie-Pass,  laying  waste  the  lands  as  they 
went  and  thus  hindenngt  the  Japanese  advance 
so  effectively  that  Harbin  was  reached  by  the 
remnants  without  further  serious  loss,  though 
the  rear  guard  was  constantly  harassed  by  the 
Japanese  advance  posts.  The  Russian  loss  at 
the  Rattle  of  Mukden  was  officially  placed  at 
1,900  officers  and  87,000  men,  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners,  and  the  Japanese  loss  was  placed 
at  57,000.  With  the  fall  of  Mukden,  the  Japa- 
nese captured  70  large  siege  guns,  60,000  rifles, 
many  railroad  cars  and  wagons,  2,000  horses 
and  enormous  quantities  of  ammunition,  cloth- 
ing and  provisions. 

On  the  capitulation  of  the  Port  Arthur  gar- 
rison in  January,  the  Japanese  fleet  under  Togo 
was  released  from  blockade  duQr  and  lay  in 
wait  for  the  Baltic  fleet  under  Admiral  Rojest- 
vensky,  which,  after  starting  or  4  Oct.  1904, 
embroiling  Russia  with  Great  Britain  bv  firing 
on  a  fleet  of  fishing  smacks  in  the  North  Sea 
(22-3  Oct),  and  wintering  at  Nossi-Ee,  Mada- 
gascar, was  by  easy  stages  nearing  the  scene 
of  conflict.  On  8  April  1905  the  fleet  passed 
Singapore  and,  sailing  for  French  Indo-China, 
anchored  in  Kamranh  Bay,  thus  involving 
France  in  a  dispute  over  neutrality,  but  a  few 
days  later  sailed  away  and  headed  for  the  Ko- 
rean Strait.  Its  progress  had  been  watched  by 
Admiral  Togo  who  had  established  his  base  at 
Masampo,  Korea, 

At  6  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  2?  May  the 
Russian  fleet  was  discovered  near  Quelpart 
Island,  headed  for  Tsu  Island,  midway  between 
the  Japanese  coast  and  the  Korean  Peninsula. 
Upon  being  informed  that  the  Russian  fleet  was 
coming  up  the  eastern  channel,  Togo  moved 
his  fleet  eastwardly  across  the  northerly  end  of 
Tsu  Island,  and  turned  south  so  as  to  bar  the 
narrow  strait,  his  inner  line  held  by  the  battle- 
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_.„ s  under  Uriu  were  to  the  north  on  rendered,  which  with  500  surrendered    and   200 

the  lookout  for  stragglers.  By  a  turning  move-  killed  on  the  28th  makes  the  total  Russian  losi 
menl  Togo  placed  his  ships  on  the  west,  thus  on  (he  island  about  4,000;  the  loss  to  the  Jap- 
throwing  the  Russians  to  the  east  and  placing  anese  was  insignificant. 

the  sun  directly  in  their  eyes.  Shortly  after  2  Meantjme  a  sixth  army  under  General  Hase- 
o'clock  firing  bei-an  and  soon  became  general,  gawa  hegan  to  invest  Vladivostok  from  the 
As  the  Russian  fleet  passed  Togo's  battle-  west,  a  force  was  landed  17  July  on  the  shores 
ships,  the  squadron  of  light  cruisers  under  Uriu  o'  Olga  Bay,  130  miles  north  of  the  city  to 
broke  in  on  them  from  the  north  while  the  attack  from  that  side  and  on  4  Aug.  a  fleet  be- 
heavier  cniisers  under  Kamimura  swung  around  8^1  tn\  blockade  of  Peter  the  Great  Bay  on 
to  the  south  to  head  off  any  possible  retreat,  *"'="  '"^  "^V  ■»  situated.  In  this  position  the 
Thus  they  were  surrounded,  Iw  Uriu  on  the  armies  were  on  5  Sept.  1905.  _ 
north,  Togo  on  the  west,  and  Kamimura  on  _.  Vielding  to  the  earnest  requests  of  Presi- 
the  south,  all.  as  they  pounded  them  to  pieces,  dent  Roosevelt  to  stop  the  war  if  possible, 
driving  them  toward  the  coast  of  Japan.  The  both  Russia  and  Japan  consented  m  the  latter 
fire  from  the  Japanese  ships  was  so  effective  part  of  June  to  hold  a  conference  with  peace  a 
that  by  Saturday  night  the  battleships  Sisioi  Possible  outcome.  Baron  J.  Komura  and 
yeliki,  and  Borodino  were  sunk.  During  the  Minister  Takahira  for  Japan  and  Serge  W.tte 
night  the  fleet  of  torpedo  boats  took  up  the  ^'"{  ^"'"O"  Rosen  for  Russia  were  chosen  as 
awful  work  and  when  morning  broke  it  was  ambassadors  with  full  powers  to  arrange 
found  that  the  battle.ihips  Knias  Suvarov,  At-  '"""^  ,9'  Pea^e,  and  the  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
exander  111,  Oslyabya,  and  Navarin,  the  coast  J^avy  Yard  was  selected  as  the  meeting  place, 
defense  ship  Admiral  Oiuhakov,  the  armored  *-'"  ^  ^"«-  '"*  plenipotentiaries  reached 
cruiser  Dmiiti  Domskai  and  the  protected  "  ?"=!  agreement,  the  treaty  was  drafted 
cruiser  Svielland  had  been  torpedoed  and  sunk.  ?^°  signed  on  5  Sept.  See  Pohtsmouth, 
On  Sunday,  the  28th,  the  armored  cruisers  ^"^^  f,^-  _,  1,  ,  „  ■  .l 
Admiral  Nakhimo^'  and  Vladimir  Mo»o«,akh.  Matwhus.  m5n-chooz ,  a  name  given  the 
which  had  been  badly  crippled  during  (he  night  "'P""^  family  m  Chma,  members  of  whom  sat 
were  torpedoed  and  simk  near  Tsu  Island  HF"  '^'V  'T  .°J 't  ^^'-'S^'""'/ A"^' 
During  the  morning  .Admiral  Nebogatov.  with  J^f  '"^'""K  to  the  Tungusic  type  of  Mongol- 
five  ships,  attempted  to  escape  to  the  north  but 

they  were  overtaken  near  the  Liancourt  Islands  Mancuii,  man-che'ne,  a  name  borne  by  the 
and  surrendered,  the  captured  ships  being  the  "'■■^  "'«^=s  of  Cardinal  Mazarm.  They  were 
battleships  Nicholas  I  and  the  Orel  and  the  '»'■"  'n  Rome  and  summoned  by  their  uncle  to 
coast  defense  ships  Admiral  Apraxine  and  Ad-  Pans,  where  they  played  a  conspicuous  part  in 
miral  Seniavin.  The  other  ship,  the  Isumrud,  fj^  f?"''t  of  Louis  XIV.  during  the  early  years 
escaped  but  after  running  on  a  reef  Monday  »]  ."'S  rtign  They  were:  (i)  Laure  (b. 
night  was  blown  up  by  her  commander.  Three  '^30;  d.  165?)  the  amiable  and  pious  companion 
cruisers,  the  OUg,  the  Aurora  and  the  Jem-  "•  Louis  XIV.  s  boyhood.  She  became  the 
chug,  under  Admiral  Enquist,  escaped  and  ""other  of  Louis,  Duke  of  Vendorae,  one  of  the 
reached  Manila  3  June,  where  they  were  in-  greatest  generals  of  the  Grand  Monarque.  (a) 
temed:  the  cruiser  Atmae  and  three  destroyers  "AHIE  (b.  1639;  d.  about  1715).  for  whom  the 
reached  Vladivostok  in  safety;  and  one  de-  ^'P«  conceived  3  violent  affection,  but  in  1661 
stroyer  drifted  into  Shanghai  Harbor  on  4  June.  Mazarin  gave  her  m  marriage  to  Prince  Go- 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Russian  loss  '°""»'  constable  of  Naples.  (.1)  Olympe  (b. 
foots  up  as  follows:  Sunk  — six  battleships,  io4o;  d.  1708),  a  witty  and  attractive  woman, 
the  Sisioi  Veliki,  Borodino,  Kniaz  Suvarov,  ""°  became  wife  of  Eugene  de  Savoie-Cang- 
Alexander  III,  Oslyabya,  and  Navarin;  three  ^^^'  f°T^  °i  Soissons,  and  mistress  of  the 
armored  cruisers,  the  Dmitri  Domskoi,  Admiral  qneeji  a  household.  {4)  Hobibnse  (b  1646;  d. 
Nakhimov,  and  Vladimir  Monomokk;  two  pro-  J?»'',  *'"'  most  attractive  and  beautiful  of  the 
tected  emisers,  the  Svielland  and  Isumrud;  the  Ma"cini.  In  1666  she  left  her  husband,  *e 
coast  defense  ship  Admiral  Ouihakov;  and  P"Ke  de  Mazarin  and  became  one  of  the  chief 
six  destroyers;  captured  — two  battleships,  the  beauties  of  King  Charles  II.  s  coiirt._  The  king 
Nicholas  I,  and  the  Orel;  two  coast  defense  pensioned,  her,  and  after  the  revolution  of  l6ffi 
ships,  the  Admiral  Apraxine  and  Admiral  St-  ^^  lived  in  retirement  in  Chelsea.  (5)  Mabie 
niavin;  and  the  destroyer  Biedovy,  on  which  ^^''^  S°-  .i649;  d  1714)  was  the  wittiest  and 
was  Admiral  Rojestvensky;  beside  which  the  most  vivacious  of  the  .sisters.  In  1662  she  mar- 
dead  numbered  over  7,000  and  the  prisoners  ncd  the  Duke  de  Bouillon,  and  her  salon  became 
o^■e^  4,00a  The  Japanese  loss  consisted  of  the  centre  of  social  and  intellectual  life  at  Pans 
three  torpedo  boats;  three  officers  and  113  men  f'^V.Pa^''''"""!  ^.  ^?ta'"«'  ComeiUe,  and 
killed  and  424  wounded.  On  30  May  Admiral  ^'ol'^f^'  ^he  died  in  Clichy. 
Togo  telegraphed  that  the  battle  was  called  the  Manco  Inca  I,  ing'ka.  Peruvian  ruler;  b. 
•Battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan."  about  1500 ;  d.  1544.  He  was  the  second  son  of 
The  campaign  on  land  was  again  vigor-  the  inca  Huayna  Capac  (q.v.),  who  died  about 
oiisly  pushed.  On  16  June  Liao-Yang  Wo  10  years  after  the  first  arrival  of  the  Spaniards. 
Peng,  west  of  the  Liao  River,  was  captured  dividing  his  kingdom  between  his  legitimate  sue- 
and  the  Russians  driven  north  after  suffering  cessor  Huascar  and  a  younger  son,  Atahualpa. 
a  heavy  loss.  On  7  July  the  Island  of  Sag-  The  latter,after  having  made  war  upon  Huascar, 
halien  was  invaded,  this  marking  the  first  entry  and  put  him  to  death,  was  himself  captured  and 
upon    Russian    territory    proper,    and    after    a  executed  in  1533  by  Pizarro.    Shortly  afterward 
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Manco  appeared  in  the  Spanish  camp  to  an-  ure  tmmeroui  &w  inoaastvrici.    SiIIb  worinK  is 

fioimce  hia  pretensions  to  the  throne  and  claim  the  most  important  of  the  industries;  some  of 

Plzarro's    protection.    The    conqueror    received  the  others  are  gold  and  silver  work,  ivory  and 

him  cordially,  and  made  it  his  first  care  after  the  wood  carving,  bell  and  gong  casting,  and  koife 

taking  of  Cuzco  to  place  him  on  the  throne.    Af-  and  sword  making.    In  1886  aod  in  March  1S92 

ter  in  vain  petitioning  for  power  to  exercise  the  much  damage  was  done  by  fire  and  by  an  inun- 

sovereignty,   he   withdrew   secretly  from   Cu;;co,  dation  of  the   river.     In   1686  a  roeteorok>Kical 

but  was  brought  back  and  imprisoned.    Again  es-  observatory    was    built     Kipling    (q.v.)    called 

caping,  he  roused  the  whole  nation  to  arms  against  special  attention  to  this  ancient  ci^  by  his  poem 

the  invaders,  and  appeared  before  Cuzco  (Feb-  'Mandalay.' 

ruary  1536)  with  a  countless  host  of  Indians  Manda'mua,  in  law.  a  writ  issued  by  a 
who  covered  the  surrounding  hills.  He  destroyed  superior  court  and  directed  to  some  inferior 
a  large  part  of  the  city  by  fire,  and  reduced  the  tribunal,  or  to  some  corporation  or  person  cxer- 
ipaniards  to  extremities ;  but  after_  the  siege  cjsjng  public  authority,  commanding  the  perforro- 
had  lasted  over  five  months,  had  to  withdraw  on  ance  of  some  specified  duty.  In  general  practice 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  food  Defeated  subse-  in  ^^  United  States  a  mandamus  issues  where  a 
quently  by  Almagro,  and  forsaken  by  most  of  his  party  has  a  right  to  have  a  thing  done,  and  has 
warnors,  he  fled  to  the  Andes,  and  for  several  no  other  remedy,  and  in  some  cases  where  he  has 
years  maintained  his  independence  sallying  forth  another  but  a  tedious  and  inadequate  one;  and 
as  occasion  offered  at  the  head  of  a  few  brave  must  be  applied  for  without  deUy.  It  is  either 
followers,  always  eluding  pursuit  m  the  wilds  of  in  the  alternative,  ordering  the  court,  corpor^- 
the  Cordilleras,  and  in  the  event  o£  cml  war  tion,  or  party  to  which  or  whom  it  is  directed 
among  the  foreigners  throwmg  his  wwght  into  to  do  the  thing  specified,  or  to  appear  and  show 
the  weaker  scale  in  order  to  prolong  tiieir  con-  cause  why  it  should  not  be  done ;  or  absolute, 
tests.  He  was  killed  by  a  party  of  Spaniards  commanding  the  thing  specified  to  be  done  with- 
beionging  to  the  yomlger  Almagro  s  faction,  who  out  gny  condition  or  alternative.  The  writ  is 
on  the  defeat  of  their  leader  had  taken  refuge  m  usually  first  issued  in  the  alternative,  and  in 
the  Pewvian  camp,  case  of  there  being  no  appearance,  or  no  sufficient 
Handatms,  mSn'de'anz,  an  ancient  Orien-  cause  to  the  contrary  being  shown,  an  absolute 
tal  religious  sect  of  trnxed  Christian,  Jewish,  and  mandamus  is  issued.  The  cases  enumerated  for 
heathen  elements.  Thej"  are  still  found  on  die  the  issuing  of  this  writ  are  —  to  compel  the 
east  shore  of  the  Tigris,  working  as  jewelers,  party  applying  to  be  restored  to  some  office  or 
blacksmiths,  carpenters,  etc.  Their  religion  is  irandiise  of  a  public  nature,  whether  temporal 
a  kind  of  Gnosticism,  retaining  various  Jewish  or  spiritual ;  for  the  production,  inspection,  or 
and  Parsee  elements.  Thev  worship  a  number  of  delivery  of  public  boolcs  and  papers;  to  oblige 
personifications,  particularly  of  the  attributes  or  bodies  corporate  to  affix  their  coiranon  seal ;  or 
names  of  God.  They  publicly  call  themselves  to  compel  the  holding  of  a  court.  It  may  be 
Sabiaiu  (Subbd,  ■baptists*),  thus  professing  to  directed  to  an  inferior  court,  ordering  it  to  pro- 
identify  themselves  with  the  Sabsans  tolerated  ceed  in  the  bearing  of  a  cause,  or  to  enter  up 
in  the  Koran,    They  were  formerly  called  Chris-  a  judgment. 

tians  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  from  their  habit  of  Han'dwi,    N.    Dak.     city,    county-seat    of 

b«irism  or  ablution.    They  have  five  important  Morton  County;  on  the  MUsouri  River,  and  00 

sacred  bo<As:»Sidrarabbi>  ("the  gnat  book»),  the  Northern  Pacifig  railroad;  about  five  miles 

called  also  «gm^,»  •treasure*;    Sidra  de  Yah-  ,bove  Bismarck     In  the  vicinity  are  extensive 

7*'  ('Book  of  Jphn>) ;  the  'Qolasta,'  a  collec-  50,1  ^ines,  and  on  the  large  ranches  are  raised 

tion  of  hymns;   'Diwan,'  a  ntual;  and  'Asfar  ^ttle  and  sheep.     Considerable  wheat  is  culti- 

Malwase,'   a  manual  of  astrology.     The  Man-  y^ted    00   the    farming    lands.      Nearby    are   a 

daians  had  three  degrees  m  the  priesthood,  with  number  of  the  ancient  mounds  somewhat  simi- 

a  supreme  official  (Rjsh  amma)  a«  the  source  of  ig,  to  those  in   Ohio  and  other  parts  of  the 

bodi    civid    and    ecclesiaati^    authority.      The  United  Sutes.    The  Sute  Reform  School  and 

pnests  officiate  in  white  robes,  barefooted,  and  Indian  schools  are  located  here.    The  city  la  the 

women  may  be  admitted  to  their  order.  headquarters  of  a  railroad  division  uid  has 

ManddtCH.     See  Naearenes.  large  railroad  shops.    Pop.  C1910)  3.873- 
Handolay,  m&n'da-Ii,  East  India,  capital  HaiuUn,  a  tribe  of  American  Indians  of 

of  Upper  Burma;  two  miles  from  the  left  bank  the    Siouan    family,    the    remnants    of    whkh 

of   the    Irawadi,    a    little    north    of   Amarapura  number  less  than  300,  are  settled  upon  the  Fort 

(q.v.),  the  former  capital,  and  about  41a  miles  Berthold    Reaervarion    in    North    Dakota.     In 

north  of  Rangoon.    It  was  founded  in  i860,  was  1778  the  Mandans  occupied   nine  villages  Bp<» 

the  capital  of  independent  Burma  until  its  cap-  both    sides    of   the    Missouri    River   near    Saint 

ture  by  the  British  in  the  end  of  1885,  and  since  Louis,  but  wasted  by  smallpox  and  decreased  by 

the  treaty  by  which    (1886)   the  king  lost  his  numerous  battles  with  the  Sioux,  they  removed 

throne  it  has  been  the  capital  of  Upper  Burma,  furtlier   up   the  Missouri.     In   1804  diey  were 

The  area  is  six  square  miles.    The  most  famous  found    by    the    Lewis     and    Uark    Expeditioit 

building  in  Mandalay  is  the  Aracan  Pagoda;  it  (qv.)  occupying  two  villages  at  the  mouth  of 

contains   a    braien    image   of    Buddha.    12    feet  the    Knife    River.      In    1837    when   a    smallpox 

high.     In  the  centre  of  the  town  stands  what  epidemic  destroyed  thousands  of  American  In- 

was  once  King  Theehaw's  palace.    Outside  the  dians  the  Mandans  were  still  further  reduced 

enclosures  of  the  city  was,  until  the  British  con^  in  numbers  from    1,700  to  less  than  400.     In 

quest,  a  crowded,  dirty  native  town,  now  cleared  1846  the  remaining  families  of  the  tnbe  took 

away  to  make  room  for  a  British  cantonment,  up  their  residence  at  the  Fort  Berthold  Re»er- 

The  present  native  quarters  lie  outside  the  forti-  vation.    The  Mandans  were  not  a  nomadk  peo- 

fied  city.    Beyond  them,  again,  on  the  slopes  of  pie.  but  resembled  the  Pawnees,  Imng  in  log 

the  hills  that  border  the  valley  of  the  Irawadi,  houses    with    village    admmistraUon    and    local 
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gDTcmnient    They  were  ui  agricaltural  people,  the  promise  rests  upon  no  consideration.    But 

lAiaing  com,  tobacco  and  other  crops.  if  he  who  has  made  a  promise,  afterward  doe* 

Han'duin,  the   term    usually   applied    in  some  injury  to  the  promisee  (and  this  would 

China  by  foreigners  to  government  officials  of  «  ^j"  <=***  )'  •>«  does  something  which  is  pos- 

every  grade.    It  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  'tively   injurious   because  it   is   not   completed), 

the  PonuKuese  mandar,  to  command,  or  from  ^^^  f  liable  tor  the  injury  he  has  caused,  as  he 

the  Sanskrit  matitriH,  counsellor;  the  Chinese  would  be  if  there  were  no  promise  between  the 

equivalent  is  kwan,  which  signifies  literally   a  parties.    Banks  and  bankers  are  so  far  manda- 

public  character.    There  are  nine  ranks,  distin-  taries,  that  they  receive  notes  for  collection,  and 

guished  by  different  buttons.  render,  or  engage  to  render,  by  agreement  or  by 

M«.d.rin    Duck,    a    small    Chinese    d.ck  ^llfS'aV'l.'Jcii.M  s^ifir^ens^^lo" 

(.A,^  gaUncuta)  closely  related  to  the  American  g^  it  is  understood  that  they  do  this  as  a  part 

v>ood-dnckiAsponja),  and  dressed  ,n  an  ex-  „(  (heir  business,  and  for  the  general  and  indi- 

ceedingly  beautiful  plumage  of  metallic  green,  ^ect  benefit  they  derive  from  doing  it;  and  this 

purple^  chesmut.  white  and  black.     It   has  long  ;,   undoubtedly    consideration   enough   to   make 

been  domesticated  by  the  Chinese,  and,  as  it  is  t(,em    liable    for   any   injury   to   their   customer 

said     o  pair  for  hfe.  is  held  up  by  them  a^  a  ^^^^^  ^    ,heir  negligence;  and  it  is  sufficient  lo 

model  d  marital  virtues ;  and  it  has  been  intro-  ^^^^  ,h^^^  H^ble  that  their  negligence  was  or- 

duced  upon  park  waters  and  ornamental  grounds  ^-          ^r  consisted  in  the  want  of  common  care. 

m  America  and  Europe.  And  a  bank  has,  as  bailee,  a  lien  on  its  deposits 

Handat,  mah-da,  the  name  given  to  a  kind  for  its  general  balance  against  the  depositor. 
of  paper-money  in  the  Freijch  Revolution.  After  Mandane       man-da'wa       Philippines       a 
Sf  TJ^f^.tZ^'^^^i   %r^^-  ^^^^  V"  ^"wf =i1  P^^Wo  of  the  province  of  Cebu,  situated  on  the 
by   the    violence    of    Robespierre,    had    lost   all  east  coast,  on  the  north  shore  of  Cebii  Channel, 
credit,  a  new.  money  y"?  created -the  mandats  g^^  niiles"  northeast  of  the  town  of  Cebu;  it  is 
—  founded,  like  the  assignats  on  the  credit  de-  (U            .         j      Pon    i.;tqo 
rived  from  the  confiscated  property,  but  with  the  °°  „^  "^^^  '°^'^     ^°P-  '^"^■.  . 
essential  difference  that  specific  pieces  of  prop-  ,    Mandaya,  man-da  ya,  a  Philippine  tribe  of 
erty,  enumerated  in  a  table,  were  pledged  for  we.Malay  race  living  in  the  commandanaa  of 
the  reden^tion  of  the  bills,  while  the  assignats  B"S"B.  a"^,  the  district  of  Davao,  island  of  Min- 
furniahed  only  a  general  daim.    These  mandats  <lanao.     They  are  bloodthirsty,  and  head-hunt- 
were  issued  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  1796,  ""s,  mostly  heathen,  though  Jesmt  missionanea 
to  the  nominal  value  of  $480,000,000.    A  forced  "a^^  converted  aorae  to  Chriatianity.    See  Phil- 
circulation   was   given  to  them,  by  which  the  ifPUtE  iSLuioa. 

government  was  enabled  to  defray  the  expenses  Hudel,    mui'dij,    Eduard,    German    en- 

of  the  approaching  campaign.  gmver:  b.  BerUn  15  Feb.  i8to;  d.  there  ao  Oct 

Mandate,  in  law,  a  term  derived  from  the  '882.    He.studiedm  Paris  with  Henriquel-pu- 

Roman  civil  law.    It  may  be  defined  as  a  bail-  Ppnt  and  m  1842  b«ame  professor  of  engraving 

ment   (delivery)   of  a  chattel  or  chattels  to  a  »*  'r.^V'^'^*^'';?^-    "*  *"  "'\°*  '*" 

person  who  is  to  do  something  with  or  about  the  greatest  of  modem  Gennan  engravers,  the  most 

things    Uiled,    entirely    without    compensation,  ™P?rtant    work    of    hjs    bemg    the    plate    of 

The  essential  element  of  the  contract  l1«  in  the  ^'^f^'  %    "^?'*SIL  u   ^11,  ^'T'l,  '"i  I'^'^i 

fact  that  there  is  not  paid  or  promised,   in  law  e^^rt.     O."!"'*   P"*«=*».   'Ed«ard   Mandel   und 

or  in  fact,  any  compeATafion  whatever  for  the  ""^"^  Werke'  (1883). 

service  to  be  rendered.  The  person  delivering  Kan'd«»mi,  Charles  Frederick,  Americati 
the  chattels  is  called  a  mandator;  and  the  per-  lawyer  and  politician:  b.  Philadelphia  9  Peb. 
son  receiving  them  and  undertaking  the  service  1837.  He  received  his  early  education  in  Phila- 
is  called  a  mandatary.  As  it  must  be  a  service  deiphia,  removed  to  Canton,  Ohio,  in  1856,  stud- 
or  an  act,  the  wht^e  benefit  of  which  rests  wi^  ied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1859. 
the  mandator,  this,  by  the  ordinary  principles  He  was  city  attorney  in  Canton  1860-1 ;  at  the 
of  bailment,  determines  the  amount  of  care  to  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  enlisted  as  a  pri- 
which  the  mandatary  is  bound,  and  the  degree  vate  in  the  Union  army,  served  in  the  campaigns 
of  negligence  for  which  be  is  answerable.  For  in  the  Middle  West,  and  rose  through  the  inter- 
negligence  in  a  bailee  has  in  law  three  degrees :  mediate  grades  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general 
slight  negligence,  which  makes  the  bailee  re-  of  volunteers.  He  was  severely  wounded  at  the 
sponsible  where  the  bailment  was  wholly  for  battle  of  Lovejoy's  Station,  Ga.,  and  resigned 
his  benefit ;  ordinary  negligence,  for  which  he  from  the  army  in  1865  on  account  of  his  wounds, 
is  responsible  if  the  bailment  be  for  the  benefit  of  He  resumed  his  law  practice  in  Stark  County, 
both  parties;  and  gross  negligence,  for  which  Ohio,  but  removed  to  Omaha,  Neb.,  in  1869. 
onlv  the  bailee  is  responsible  where  the  contract  Here  he  soon  became  prominent  in  public  af- 
is  tor  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  bailor.  And  fairs,  was  city  attorney  for  more  than  six  years, 
as  it  is  not  a  mandate  if  the  bailee  derives  any  and  a  member  of  the  Nebraska  constitutional 
benefit  whatever  from  the  service,  it  follows  conventions  in  1871  and  1874.  In  1883  he  was 
that  a  mandatary  is  responsible  for  loss  of  or  for  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  serving 
injury  to  the  thing  delivered  to  him,  only  when  until  1895,  and  being  chosen  speaker  pro  tem 
it  is  caused  by  his  gross  negligence.  There  is  in  two  Congresses,  1889-93.  Since  1895  he  has 
no  especial  form  for  the  contract  of  mandate ;  been  solicitor  for  the  Burlington  system  of  rail- 
it  may  be  in  writing  or  by  word  only,  and  made  roads,  west  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  was  president 
very  solemnly  or  in  the  simplest  way;  in  either  of  the  American  Bar  Association  in  igoo-i.  He 
case  the  law  is  the  same.  No  man  can  be  held  has  published  'The  Twin  Seven  Shooters* 
in  the  United  States  for  B  breach  of  any  prom-  (1903),  and  several  addressee  on  political  and 
ise,  whether  that  breach  be  partial  or  total,  if  legal  subjects. 
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Mandeville,  Bemud  de,  English  writer;  b. 
Dort,  Holland,  1670  (?);  d.  London  21  Jan. 
'732-33.  He  was  educated  at  the  Erasmus 
School,  Rotterdam,  and  at  the  University  of 
Leyden,  where,  in  1691,  he  received  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  medicine.  The  date  and  occasion 
of  his  removal  to  England  are  unknown ;  but  he 
appears  soon  to  have  settled  in  London  where 
with  but  small  success  he  practised  his  profes- 
sion. He  lived  obscurely,  with  distillers  and 
Dutch  merchants  as  his  ordinary  acquaintances. 
Franklin,  in  his  Autobiography,  records  that  in 

1725,  at  "the  Horns,  a  pale-ale  house  in  

Lane,  Clieapside,»  he  was  introduced  "to  Dr. 
Mandeville,  author  of  the  'Fable  of  the  Bees,' 
who  had  a  club  there,  of  which  he  was  the  soul, 
being  a  most  facetious,  entertaining  companion.s 
Franklin  at  this  time  was  merely  a  struggling 
young  printer,  unknown  to  fame:  Mandeville 
gained  no  honor  from  his  acquaintance.  Mande- 
ville had,  however,  a  few  acquaintances  outside 
his  tavern  circle.  Of  these,  the  most  important 
was  Lord  M ace le 5 field,  the  chief  justice,  at 
who.-ie  house  Mandeville  also  met  Addison.  Of 
their  world,  however,  Mandeville  was  never  a 
real  part,  socially  or  intellectually. 

Mandeville  wrote  much  both  in  verse  and 
prose;  but  his  chief  claim  to  notoriety  was  the 
authorship  of  the  'Fable  of  the  Bees.'  This,  in 
its  earliest  form,  consisted  solely  of  a  rude 
poem,  in  octo-syllabic  conplets  far  from  Mil- 
tonian,  entitled  'The  Grumbling  Hive,  or 
Knaves  turned  honest.'  In  it,  he  related  how, 
so  long  as  they  remained  unscrupulous,  the  bees 
increased  in  numbers  and  prosperity,  and  how 
by  their  moral  reformation  the  bees  gained  only 
their  material  ruin.    He  ooncltided  that 


Utopia,  aeated  ir 


Of  this  piece,  the  earliest  known  edition  is  that 
of  1705.  Mandeville's  assertion  that  an  earlier 
edition  was  printed  is  unsupported  by  evidence. 
In  1714,  Mandeville  re-printed  the  poem  with 
prose  additions,  the  whole  bearing  the  new  title 
'The  Fable  of  the  Bees,  or  Private  Vices  Public 
Benefits.'  This  he  further  enlarged  in  the 
edition  of  I733. 

At  this  point,  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex 
interfered,  and,  in  July  1723,  presented  the 
'Fable'  as  a  nuisance.  Immediately  the  book 
became  a  subject  of  general  attack.  Richard 
Fiddes  and  John  Dennis  in  1724.  William  Law, 
Francis  Hutchcson  in  1725-7.  Archibald  Camp- 
bell in  1728;  and  Bishop  Berkeley  in  1732,  all 
assailed  Mandeville  in  turn.  By  Law  and  by 
Berkeley,  Mandeville  was  intellectually  out- 
classed; but  he  held  up  his  side  of  the  argu- 
ment, adding  to  his  'Fable,'  in  successive  edi- 
tions, tract  after  tract.  That  the  'Fable'  should 
be  thus  attacked  is  not  surprising.  Its  funda- 
mental thesis,  that  private  vices  are  public 
benefits,  was  as  subversive  of  morality  as  its 
illustrative  material  was  foul  and  its  style  plausi- 
ble and  forceful.  Whether  Mandeville  was  sin- 
cere or  ironical  in  his  argument  is  in  dispute. 
That  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  his  own  foulness 


cannot  be  doubted.    But  at  least  he  accomplished 

one  good  thing;  he  pricked  the  sham  morality 
of  Shaftesbury.  Arthitr  H.  Nasoh, 

Instructor  in  Engiish,  New  York  University. 
Mandeville,  Sir  John.  The  alleged  author 
of  a  medijeval  book  of  travels  which  enjoyed 
great  popularity.  A  large  number  of  manuscripts 
are  in  existence,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  in  Latin,  French,  and  English.  The  earliest 
version  is  in  French,  dating  from  the  latter 
part  of  the  14th  century,  and  upon  this  all  the 
others  appear  to  be  more  or  less  directly  based. 
There  is  no  English  manuscript  antedating  the 
iSth  century.  The  statements  in  the  prolog 
regarding  the  translation  are  to  be  distrusted, 
and  the  autobiographical  matter  is  contradic- 
tory. An  exaggerated  importance  has  some- 
times been  attached  to  the  compiler  of  the 
work  as  the  father  of  English  prose,  because  of 
the  statement  in  one  of  the  English  manuscripts 
that  he  bad  translated  it  out  of  French  into 
English  in  order  that  every  man  of  his  nation 
might  understand  it.  Errors  in  the  translation 
prove  that  the  man  who  wrote  the  French  ver- 
sion and  the  man  who  made  the  English  ren- 
dering  cannot   have   been   one   and    the   same 

The  travels  consist,  in  the  main,  of  an  account 
of  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  routes  thither,  ^I< 
lowed  by  a  description  of  various  parts  of  Asia. 
The  narrative  is  almost  wholly  spurious,  being 
made  up  of  paraphrases  and  borrowings  from 
various  sources — travel-books,  bestiaries,  works 
on  Eastern  manners,  legends,  romances,  etc. 
The  first  half  of  the  book  is  chiefly  dependent 
upon  the  travels  of  William  of  Boldensele,  a 
German  who  flourished  in  the  14th  century,  and 
the  second  part  upon  the  work  of  Friar  Odoric 
of  Pordenona  (ca.  1330).  The  only  portions 
which  may  reflect  personal  experience  are  those 
dealing  with  Jerusalem  and  Egypt,  whidi  it 
ii  not  impossible  that  tiie  compiler  may  have 
visited.  The  story  abounds  in  all  kinds  of  ad- 
ventures and  marvels,  related  with  an  air  of 
sober  truth.  There  are  accounts  of  monsters 
and  curiously  misshapen  men,  of  regions 
haunted  by  devils,  of  the  Fountain  of  Youth, 
of  the  Phienix,  of  the  realm  of  Prester  John, 
etc.  The  narrator  must  have  been  a  man  of 
wide  reading,  and  he  certainly  displays  con- 
siderable skill  in  the  selection  and  arrangement 
of  his  materials. 

In  the  prolog  the  author  states  that  his  name 
is  "John  Maundeville,  knyght,"  b.  at  Saint  Al- 
bans in  England,  and  that  he  'passed  the  see.» 
in  1622  (1632),  whereupon  he  traveled  through 
various  countries.  The  epilog  asserts  that  the 
gout  tbreed  him  to  return,  and  that  he  occupied 
his  leisure  in  writing  his  experiences.  It  has 
been  found  impossible  to  identify  him  with  any 
historical  John  Mandeville. 

Ihe  tomb  of  the  reputed  author  of  the 
'Travels'  was  long  shown  at  Li^ge,  with  an  in- 
scription to  ajoannes  de  Mandeville,  alias  d ic- 
tus ad  barbam."  Important  in  this  connection 
is  the  testimony  of  one  Jean  d'Ouiremeuse,  in 
a  mediaeval  'Myreur  des  Histors,'  to  the  effect 
that  there  died  in  Li^e  in  1372,  a  physician 
named  Jean  de  Bourgogne,  «dit  a  la  barbe," 
who  declared  himself  on  his  death-bed  to  be 
■Jean  de  Mandeville,  chevalier,  comte  de  Mont< 
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fort  en  Angleterre,*  his  real  name  having  been  Maned  Wolf,  a  long-legged,  slender- 
concealed  because  of  a  crime  committed  in  Eng-  bodied,  long-nosed,  brightly  reddish  woH 
land.  The  veracity  of  D'Outremeuse  is  open  to  (.Canii  jubatus)  of  eastern  South  America, 
suspicion,  but  it  has  been  thought  that  this  Jean  which  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  "aguaraa" 
de  Bourgogne  may  have  been  one  John  de  or  fox-dogs  (q.v.).  It  is  a  denizen  of  forests, 
Burgoyne,  who  was  forced  to  leave  England  in  not  being  known  south  of  the  northern  edge  of 
1322,  and  that  he  compiled  the  'Travels.'  bor-  the  Argentine  pampas;  and  goes  about  alone  at 
rowing  the  name  of  one  John  de  Mandeville,  night  and  secretly,  seeking  its  food,  which  eon- 
wbo  was  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Gaveston.  sists  mainly  of  small  rodents,  frogs,  insects,  and 
At  all  events,  Jean  de  Bourgogne  was  known  in  the  like,  and  even  S' 
medieval  times  as  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  atuck  sheep,  but  i 
the  plague,  which  is  bound  up  in  one  instance  one  fears  it. 

Wo,,  „n,  have  h.=j    wi  ,h,  je.l  ju.h.foi  SlLtSM?L  I'uSi^.  'C"™'™?.' 5 

the  iMttr  work    md  Itat  l'fP"l""j'  »  «»■  „^„^  ^^        ^e  infern.l  god.;  but  i,  bdW 

cjal    h.,    idennty    under    the    pseudonym    of  „„    p„vilent    that    they   sometiiie.    appeared 

ti"rf-^      '.J       T    .      J    1,    u  ir     II      J  I—  upon  the  earth  in  the  fonn  of  ghosts,  particularly 

JI,W»B™>»y.-Texts  ed    by  Halliwell  and  by  ^,^,       ^  „,  ^        ,     ,,,  J  ^;J^        ^    j^ 

a  7,  Warner   (RoxburAe  Club) :  ar  leles  m  „(  November;  whinee  the  Romans  cinsideied 

•Dictionary   National   Biography-    by    Warner  u,,,,  milucky  days. 
and  m  'Encyclopedia  Brilannica'  by  Yule  and 

Nicholson.  Manes  Worship,  from  Roman  Manes  (q.v.), 
a  term  to  denote  the  worship  of  the  dead, 
whether  of  an  ancestor  of  the  particular  wor- 
shipper or  of  some  deified  hero  of  his  race.  Her- 

Handingoes,  man-deng'goz,  a  native  tribe  be"  Spencer  thinks  it  developed  from  the  belief 

of    West   Africa,    remarkable    for   their   intelli-  '"   an   other   self,    which    survived   after   death, 

gence.    The  original  country  of  this  people  was  5""".  that  manes  worship  was  the  outcome  of  a 

the  north  slope  of  the  high  table-land  of  Sene-  desire  and  endeavor  to  propitiate  the  ghost.    Sir 

gambia,  between  the  head-waters  of  the  Niger  J?""  Lubbw;k  says  of  manes  worship  that  i* 

and   SenegaL    Their  language   is  more  widely  ^^  natural  development  of  the  dread  of  ghost».» 

diffused,  and  more  employed  by  transUtors.  than  Manet,  Edouard    ed-oo-ar  ma-n5,  French 

that  of  any  of  the  other  languages  of  West  A£-  painter:  b.  Paris  1832;  d.  there  30  April  1883, 

nca.    They  fonned  at  one  time  a  single  large  Sprung  from  a  family  of  lawyers,  he  was  des- 

empire,   but  are  now  widely  scattered.    Their  tined  for  the  same  profession  and  sent  to  travel 

rdigion  ia  Mohammedan.  jn  South  America  to  distract  his  mind  from  a 

Han'dolin,  a  musical  instrument,  belong-  youthful  resolution  to  become  a  painter.  Bat 
ing  to  the  lute  speciea,  played  with  a  quill  or  o"  his  return  to  Paris  in  1850  he  insisted  on  en- 
plectrum  as  well  as  with  the  finger.  It  is  of  teniR  the  studio  of  Couture,  from  whom  he 
Italian  origin,  but  latterly  has  become  common  seems  to  have  received  little  inspiration;  but 
in  all  civiliied  countries.  In  the  usual  form  it  after  his  travels  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  Italy, 
■has  four  pairs  of  metallic  strings  and  a  finger-  and  much  study  of  Rembrandt,  Tmtorctto,  Ve- 
board  or  neck  with  numerous  frets  across  it.  lasquez,  and  Goya  he  launched  out  into  an  en- 
Operatic  composers  have  occasionally  employed  t^ely  new  style,  which  has  been  denominated 
the  mandolin  to  obtain  characteristic  effects.  Impressionism      (q.v.).     He     emphasized     what 


i»._,i,  ..  r  ■  1    1,     t  niay   be   styled   the   light   values   of   color    (: 

(M    T.        V  f,^^      A     i  ,P«"""'3'    ''e^bs  VALtTEB  OF  Coloe)  and  disregarded  the  relative 

(Mandt-flsorn)  of  the  order  ^<>fa«fli-e^.    The  spe-  ^^    corresponding    values    of    conventional    art. 

^o^ltemtsltlc  l'r^^er    n1"l  r  e-?4^et  S'j  i^"trflatlr:;;VsrS7tL^^Xt.i^ 

with  rather  large  whitish  or  bluish  beVshaped  Ae%LoSh  i"  S^S'iral/hfs  pfctT^ 

'■'S  1Ss,^?:g^'f?om^2";rmer^^  ^a'i^u-  p]  '^^^  ^^'^  ^l  ^«ei  c'anvTs''<BriktI^^ 

lir.To\'"b  ''i  ""-'r^'  "^  ^"^r^°^  T  ^-n  >  'cheated  mt^df  Sss'ion^l^omlhr.L'r! 

lell3'«puLdr'porsZr"roTwhicT,  from 'a  IZnZZJl^r^^'Jt  ^JnTn  ^nvlnToti 

fir4'"UrZ'^ered1n''Lrd%^°  '"^  '"•"^"  Zts.  %"efng 'fx  fudeT  f  "m     he'^sl^rh 

^ThV  M.rZl   fP„!J^«TV       fi,  >      .       I  f^'-ndsd  his^Salon  of  Rejected  Pictures,*  and 

ty.J^^^!^%-^&ifetntl  SAt  ^-^  %>'"'l  -{^^  —  t^'te^'^sfrn^ 

drake»  in  the  United  States,  where  it  is  com-  f^^f' !"      ^™«"e;  his  most  characteristic  pic- 

mon  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.    Il  is  a  neren-  m'"   v    ^   ^  *"'' r^,  ^"^m       («»«»).«'*« 

nUTi..,.).  ..t-inh  .:.„j=  .,      ~V   II      L   "~f"^'^"  New    York    Metropo  itan    Museum      'Le    Bon 

!™nt  L^  ;?,b™™-,T.      ,        "5  ti"'"'  B"*'  «  portrait  of  Belot.  the  engriver.  drink- 

ZTo?  »o°  c"  fmy  °f~an°t'  C™  ""tE^'a'SE  Sii'".'TL'' Gai'eS'lS.^n  »S  'S'S^ 

lr''£eC"d'SSg''rri'%-;Si;Ir'  "t^  wS  S'Sa-S:  ip'Sfe'atn^er„f"trS; 

£,ff 'itTefisbed   by   nii    and    toTi     The  «'■<»'•     "'»     '="«"    ■!    the    Folies-Berge,«> 

S-eSing^oSS-ha'y'e  E  "e^d  SicinSry':  KllL-'ke'waraSo'aX^in^SS!,  Si 

Han  drill,  the  largest,  and  one  of  the  most  pastels,  and  illustrated  Cros,  Champfleury,  and 

mulsive  and  savage  of  the  African  baboons.  Poe.    Consult  r  Zola,  <Edouard  Manet>  (1867); 

Sec  Baboom  and  coppare  Dwii.  and  Bazire,  'Edouard  MBnet>  (1884)*  , 
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Haaetho,  Egrptian  historian  of  tbt  3d  ter  of  Tuscany.  Through  matriroonial  aUtaaccB 
century  B.C;.  Me  was  the  first  who  wrote  a  his-  for  himself  and  his  daughter  he  sought  to  in' 
tory  of  his  native  country,  and  an  account  of  the  crease  his  power,  and  his  administration  of  the 
Egyptian  reUgion,  in  the  Greek  language.  His  government  was  efficient,  benign,  and  for  a 
history  was  based  on  ancienl  Egyptian  docu-  time  prosperoua.  But  the  excommunication  was 
ments,  and  more  especially  on  the  sacred  books  renewed  by  Pope  Urban  IV.,  who  also  bestowed 
of  the  Egyptians.  It  was  divided  into  three  his  kingdom  on  Charles  I.  of  Anjou  (q.v.),  and 
books,  the  first  of  which  gave  the  fabulous  or  a  war  ensued  in  wbich  Manfred  was  finally  de- 
mythological  history  of  Egypt  previous  to  the  feated  and  killed  at  Benevento.  After  his  death 
30  dynasties,  along  with  the  history  of  the  first  imprisonment  and  e;(treme  cruelty  were  visited 
II  dynasties;  the  second,  that  of  the  8  following  upon  his  widow  and  children. 
dynasties;  and  the  thircl,  that  of  the  remaining  Mangabey,  mang'ga-ba,  one  of  the  odd 
II  dynasties  from  the  20th  to  the  30th,  inclusive,  West  African  monkeys  of  the  genus  Cercoeebus, 
ending  with  the  reign  of  Nectancbus,  the  last  of  nearly  related  to  the  guenons  and  to  the  ma- 
the  native  Egyptian  kings.  The  period  em-  caques.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  white- 
braced  by  the  pre-dynastic  historywas  calculated  ness  of  the  eyelids  and  the  backward  growth 
by  Manetho  himself  at  24.900  years,  and  that  of  of  the  hair  on  the  crown  of  the  head.  Some 
the  30  dynasties  at  3,555  years.  The  history  of  of  the  species  are  well-known,  especially  the 
Manetho  is  lost,  but  the  lists  of  the  dynasties  jooty  mangabey  (C.  fuliginosui)  which  always 
are  preserved  in  Julius  Africanus  and  Etise-  carries  its  long  tail  turned  over  its  back.  There 
bius,  and  some  fragments  of  the  work  are  to  ace  three  or  four  species  and  they  make  docile 
he  found  in  Josephus,  in  his  work  against  Apion,  pets 

Tlie  work  of  \farietho's  on  the  religion  of  the  Mangaldin,  man-gal-dan',  Philippines,  a 
Egj^ptians  was  entitled  <TonPhysikonEmtome.>  ^lo  of  the  province  of  Pan  gas  in  anT  Luzon, 
It  's  also  lost.  The  only  work  bearing  the  name  ^5^^,,^^  ,,  ^j,/,  northeast  of  Lingayen,  the  pro- 
of Manetho  which  has  come  down  to  us  is  an  ^j^^i^i  jj^,  ^^  j^  ^^  ^^^  ^oast  road,  and  is 
^trplogical  poem  entitled  'Apoteiesmatika,>  and  the  meeting  point  of  several  roads  extcmling 
/  a'%  ''P""""*-  92P""=,  ^!"^'  K'"!!^^  to  towns  in  the  interior;  and  is  on  the  rontc 
(1845);  Unger,  'Chronologie  des  Manetho>  proposed  for  the  railroad  from  Dagupaa  to 
^"^~'-  Laoag.    Pop.  16,15a 

Haner,    Oeorge,    American    soldier    and  Uangalore,  minB-ga-lor',  India,  a  seaport 

diplomat:  K  Franklin,  Tenn.,  24  Aug.  1826;  d.  town,  on  the  Malabar  wiast,  capita!  of  the  dis- 

Washington,  D.  C,  g  Feb.  looi.    He  was  edu-  trict  ai  South  Kanara,  Madras  presidency.     It 

cated  at  the  Universi^  of  Nashville,  fought  in  is  clean  and  well  built,  surrounded  by  grova 

the   Mexican   War    (1846-7),   in    1S49   was   ad-  of    cocoanut    palms,    and    stands    on    the    edge 

mitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  1849-61  practised  law.  of  »  fine  »ah-water  lake  or  back-water  formed 

On   I  May  1861  he  became  colonel  of  the  ist  at  the  mouths  of  two  rivers.     The  port  will 

Tennessee  infantry,  and  at  Shiloh   (6-7  April  not  admit  of  vessels  drawing  more  than  10  feet 

1863)    he   commanded    first    his    regiment   and  of  water,  except  in  spring  tides ;  but  there  is  good 

later  the  ad  brigade  of  the  3d  division.     Pro-  anchorage  off  the  mouth  of  the  river,  in  s  to  7 

motcd  brigadier-general  for  his  conduct  at  Shi-  fathoms.      The    exports    are    principally    coffee, 

loh,  he  commanded  the  3d  brigade  of  Cheatham's  rice,  sandal-wood,  cassia,  and  turmeric:  the  im- 

division  in  Brara's  army  at  Murfreesboro   (31  ports  sugar,  salt,  and  piece-goods.     There  is  a 

Dec.-3    Jan.    i»3)    and    Chickamauga    (19-20  Roman  Cathohc  college ;  and  the  Basel  Lutheran 

Sept  1863),  subsequently  was  appointed  to  the  mission  in  India  has  its  headquarters  here.    The 

command   of   Cheatham's   division,   and  partici-  Roman    Catholics    have    a    bishop    and    several 

gted  in  the  battle  of  Atlanta  (2a  July  1864).  churches,  a  considerable  number  of  the  natives 

1876  he  was  nominated  by  the  Republican  belonging  to  this  faith. 

.i^=i  ™v,n,tnn,  Ttln^  ^..^fl^^i^l  ^  =«  compound  of  iron  until  1774.  when  Scheele 
tional  conventions  of  those  years^  In  1868-77  ^^^j  j^^  ,g  ^e  a  compound  of  a  previously 
V.rT^\^^L^  Tennessee  and  SXo^^'Jetal;  aud^  iZ  same  year  Gahn  prSl 
racinc  railway.  j  ^j^^  element  in  its  metallic  form.  It  was 
Man'fred,  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  first  called  "magnesium,"  from  the  fact  that 
1358-66:  b.  about  1331;  d.  26  Feb.  1266.  He  it  was  prepared  from  a  compound  then  called 
was  a  natural  son  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  'magnesia  nicra"  fand  now  known  as  man- 
on  whose  death,  in  1250,  he  became  Prince  of  ganese  peroxid  or  dioxid)  ;  but  in  t8o8  the  name 
Tarentum,  and  acted  as  regent  in  Italy  in  the  was  arbitrarily  changed  to  'manganese,*  by 
absence  of  Conrad  IV.,  his  half-brother.    After  Buttmann. 

the  death  of  Conrad  he  was  regent  of  the  Manganese  may  be  preparedjn  the  metallic 
kingdom  dorinff  the  minority  of  his  nephew  Con-  form  by  reducing  any  of  its  oxids  with  carbon 
radin.  At  the  mstigation  of  Pope  Alexander  at  a  white  heat,  and  this  is  the  method  fol- 
IV.  a  crusade  was  preached  against  him,  and  lowed  commercially.  For  experimental  purposes, 
Manfred  was  temporarily  driven  from  his  king-  however,  it  is  easier  to  obtain  it  by  reducing  the 
dom,  which,  however,  he  soon  recovered,  and  chloride  with  metallic  sodium  or  magnesium, 
on  the  rumored  death  of  Conradin,  had  himself  The  physical  properties  of  manganese  vary  some- 
crowned  king  of  Palermo,  10  Aug.  1258.  The  what  according  to  the  precise  way  in  which  the 
Pope  at  once  excommanicated  him  and  his  fol-  metal  is  obtained.  Its  melting-point  may  be 
lowers,  but  Manfred  marched  Into  the  papal  taken  as  3500*  P.,  its  specilk  Rravity  as  T*i 
territory  and  compelled  acknowtedgmcnt  as  mas-  and  its  specific  heat  is  0.iai.    It  is  a  gray, 
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brittle,  lustrous  metal,  susceptible  of  taking'  a  tnanganatea,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  satM 

faigh  polish,  and   resembliiiK  iron  in  most  r»-  of  'maneanic  acid,*  HiMnOt,  and  "permangKifc 

spects,   both    physically  ana   chemically.    It   is  acid,"    HMnO.,    respectively.      The    potassiiim 

not  magnetic,  however.     The  pure  metal  does  salts  of  these  acids  are  by  far  the  most  impor- 

not  apiiear  to  be  affected  by  dry  air.  but  moist  tant  ones.    Potassium  manganate,  KiMnOi,  naa 

air    oxidizes    it,    at    least    superficially.     Some  be  prepared  by  melting  manganese  dioxid  witti 

authorities   describe   it   as   oxidizing   readily    in  caustic  potash   and   a   little  potassiu.i   chlorate, 

common  air,  and  as  decomposing  water  with  al-  dissolving  the  bright  green   mass  so  obtained 

most  as  great  a  facility  as  potassium ;   but  it  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  crystallizing 

appears  probable  that  the  specimens  from  which  by  evaporation  in  a  vacuum.    Potassium  manga- 

these  results   were  obtained  contained  impuri-  nate  is  used  in  laboratory  operations,  but  it  is 

ties  of  some  sort.     Metallic  manganese  is  not  very    unstable,   taking   up    oxygen    with    great 

used  in  the  arts,  but  some  of  its  alloys  with  readiness,    and   depositing   hydrated    dioxid   of 

iron,   aluminimi   and  copper   are  valuable.     It  manganese.     If   the  green   solution  containing 

is    particularly   valuable   in    steel,    its   presence  potassium  manganate  be  allowed  to  stand  in 

in  small  amount  increasing  the  hardness,  tenac-  the  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  changes  in  color  to  a 

ity  and  elasticity  of  the  metal.     It  is  added  to  bright  purple,  and  deposits  hydrated  manganese 

the   molten   steel,   in   the   process   of   manufac-  dioxid.    The  purple  color  is  due  to  the  presence 

Hire,  in   the  form  of  an  iron -manganese  alloy  of  potassium  permanganate,  KMnO^  which  may 

containing  from   lo  to  80  per  cent  of  the  latter  be  obtained,   by  crystallization,   in   the  form   of 

metal,  and  known  in  Jic  arts  as  'spiegeleisen*  purple  prismatic   crystals.     Potassium  perman- 

or  "ferronwnganeee."  The  "manganese"  of  com-  ganate  is  a   powerful   oxidiziiw  agent,  and  is 

merce  is    usually   not  the  metal    itself,  but  a  extensively  used  in  chemistry,  m  the  arts,  and 

mixture  of  ila  oxids,  in    medicine,    on    account   of   the    facility   with 

Chemically,  manganese  is  a  dyad.    It  has  the  which   it  parts  with  oxygen,  especially  in  the 

symbol   Mn,   and  an   atomic  weight    of  5S   if  presence  of  organic  matter.    It  forms  the  basis 

0  =  16,  or  54.6  if  H=i.     It  forms  numerous  of  "Condy's  fluid,®  which  is  largely  used  as  a 

oxids,  the  best  known  of  which  arc    (i)   the  disinfectant. 

monoxid,  MnO,  from  which  the  manganous  _,  „  .  n-  1  .  • 
salts  may  be  prepared,  and  which  is  itsllf  ob-  ,  .M«>8W>Me  Bronre,  a  metallic  element  in 
tained  by  heating  manganese  carbonate  out  of  T^'^^  ^^/  <^9PP"  ^onnnig  the  base  of  the  alloy 
contact  with  (he  air;  (2)  the  sesquioxid,  "S"'""^''  with  a  certain  proportion  of  ferro- 
Mn^,  which  exists  in  nature  as  the  mineral  manganese,  and  which  has  exceptional  qualities 
brauniJe.  and  which  is  also  formed  when  the  i"  '^^  way  of  strength  and  hardness.  Various 
monoxid  is  heated  in  air  to  a  red  heat:  (3)  the  qH^'"'"  ?«  matiufactured,  each  suited  for  cer- 
red  or  mangano-manganic  oxid.  Wn=0..  which  »'"  ??«='?'  purposes.  One  qaahty,  m  which 
corresponds  to  the  magnetic  oxid  of  iron,  does  t^^  ^'"f  ^.''oy^''  «"th  the  treated  copper  is  con- 
not  form  salts,  and  exists  in  nature  as  the  min-  siderably  m  excess  of  the  tm,  is  tnade  into  rodfl 
eral  hausmannite ;  (4)  the  black  oxid,  or  dioxid,  ^°  P'?,*^'  =™  ™"™  ^'^'P'^  "*'  '^  **'°  *•*  "=''« 
MnO,.  which  occurs  in  nature  as  pyrolusite  and  ?  «"^''e  "'""Sth  of  about  24  tons  per  square 
varvacite.  and  which  is  largely  used  in  the  arts  '"/^.  Another  quahty  has  all  the  chBractenwtn 
in  the  prepar.ifion  of  oxygen  and  chlorine;  (5)  o*  forged  steel  without  any  of  its  defects.  An- 
the  trioxid,  MnO^  which  is  difficult  of  prepara-  "tj)*^'',  1"=''tY  »  J"  extensive  use  for  ttwthe^ 
tion  and  very  unstable ;  and  (6)  the  heptoxid,  wheels,  gearing,  brackets,  and  all  kinds  of  m«- 
Mn=a.  a  heavy,  dark  green  liquid,  prepared  eh mery_  supports  From  its  non-hability  to  cor- 
by  treating  potassium  permanganate  with  cold  ™'i"'"  'M»  '^''B^')'  employed  in  the  manufactuw 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid.     Several  of  these  "*  propellers. 

oxids  also  occur  in  a  hydrated  form,  as  min-  MaQ'ganite,  native  hydrated  oxid  of  man- 
erals.  Of  the  soluble  manganous  salts,  the  ganese,  MnO(OH),  or  Mn^..H,0.  It  crystal- 
chief  representatives  are  the  sulphate  and  the  jij^s  jn  the  orthorhombic  system,  but  also  occurs 
chloride.  Mar^anous  sulphate,  MnSO^  is  pre-  j„  columnar  and  atalactitic  forms.  It  is  brittli^ 
pared  by  treating  the  dioxid  with  sulphuric  acid,  ^^  has  a  hardness  of  4  and  a  specific  gravity 
oxygen  being  fiberated  at  the  Mme  time  in  of  about  4-3.  It  is  steel  gray  to  iron  black  in 
accordance  with  the  equation  MnO,+  H^O.—  ^^laT,  and  opaque  with  a  submetallic  lustre.  It 
MnSO. -I- O -(- H:K).  It  crystallizes  with  five  (j^^urs  in  the  Harz  region,  in  Norway  and 
molecules  of  water,  as  a  pink-colorcd  salt,  and  Sweden,  and  in  the  British  Isles.  In  the  United 
is  used  dyeing  and  in  medicine.  1  he  chloride,  states  it  is  found  in  the  Lake  Superior  mining 
MiiC!„  crystallizes  with  four  molecules  of  water,  ji,„i„^  ^nd  in  Douglas  County,  Colo.  It  also 
and  IS  obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the  manu-  ^^^^^  ;„  [j^^  gcotia  and  New  Brunswick, 
facture  of  chlorine  by  the  action  of  hydrochlorH:  Manganite  is  used  as  a  source  of  manganese  foi 
acid  upon  manfpnese  d.ox.d.  It  is  used  in  calico  tj,e  preparation  of  spiegeleisen  and  other  alloys; 
ptmtmg..  Of  the  insolubL^  manganese  sal^  we  ^nd  al^  in  the  manufacture  of  pigments  and 
may  specially  note  the  sulphid  and  the  carbonate.  .  *^  "* 
The  sulphid,  MnS,  is  thrown  down  as  a  flesh-  "'"■ 

colcred  precipitate,  when  a  soluble  manganous  Hangaaa'rian,    Hangasar    M.,    American 

salt  is  precipitated  by  an  alkaline  sulphid.     The  author  and  lecturer :  b.  Constantinople,  Turkey, 

carbonate,  MnCO^  occurs  native  as  the  mineral  29  Dec.   1869,     He  was   educated   in   Constanti- 

rhodochrosite,  and  it  may  also  be  obtained  as  a  nople   and   at   Princeton   Theological    Seminar)^ 

white     ecipitate  by  adding  an  alkaline  carbonate  New    Jersey,    and    has    traveled    and    lectured 

to  a  so.uti  n  of  manganous  sulphate  or  chloride,  widely.     At  the  Grand   Opera  House,  Chicago, 

Two   other  important   classes   of  manganese  he  at  present  (1303)   lectures  weekly  to  the  Ir.- 

compounds  are  known,  in  which  the  manganese  dependent  Religious  Society.     Among  the  best 

does  not  act  as  a  base,  but  as  an  acid-forming  known  of  his  writings  are:    'Omar  Khayyam* 

element.     These  are  the  manganates  and  per-  (1901);  'Christian  Science,  a  Comedy  in  Four 
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Att*'(i9iB);  *Europe>nCritici»m  of.  America^  vated.      For    instance,    the   horse    mango    (M. 

Ci9*>3).  fatida),  a  native  of  Malacca,  is  cultivated  in  In< 

•     Haf^atAren,  man-^tS'rlr,  Philippines,  a  ^li^-  *"tl  M.  sytvaUca,  whose  fruits  are  dried  and 

pnetilo  of  the  province  of   Pan^sinan,   Luzon,  "sed  like  prunes, 

g  miles  south  of  Lingayen;  it  is  on  the  Agno  Mango-bird.      Several     birds     are     called 

River  road.    Fop.  10,150.  mango-birds  in  various  parts  of  the  world  be- 

Mange,  a  cutaneous  disease  to  which  dogs,  c^use  they  frequent  mango-trees.     The  East  In- 

horses,   cattle,   etc.,  are   liable.     It   resembles   in  d'an   one   is   an   oriole    (Orioius   ktindoo)  ;   the 

some  measure  the  itch  in  the  human  subject,  or-  West  Indian  one,  so  called  in  Jamaica,  is  a  hum- 

dinary   mange   being  due  to   the  presence   of  a  ming-bird   (Lampornis  violacauda),   which  may 

burrowing  parasile.     Both  local  application  and  occasionally  visit  Florida. 

internal  remedies  are  used  in  its  cure.    Frequent  Mango-fish,  one  of  the  threadfins  (q.v.),  a 

washing  of  the  skin  IS  essential.     See  Itch.  small   perch-like   Sea-fish    (Polpmemus   pUbijus) 

Mangel- Wurz el.     See  Sect.  which  is  numerous  along  Oriental  coasts,  and 

Mangle,   a  machine   for  smoothing  linen  approaches  the  shore  and  is  caught  at  the  time 

and  cotton  goods.    See  Laukdky  Machinxky.  "'"'"  mangoes  ripen.    The  same  name  is  some- 

,,          ^    .      ,  ,                     ,  ,           ,,,  tiroes  given  to  a   relative  in  the  West   Indies 

Mango,  inangg6,a   genus   of  trees    {Man-  (Po/yrfMiy^  M>gm.ctt»),  called  barbudo  in  the 

gifera)  of  the  order  Anacardiacea.    The  30  spe-  Cuban  markets. 

cies  are  natives  of  southeastern  Asia,  whence  -, ^  .l     r    ■       i-         t-        -w    ,■ 

some  of  them  have  been  distributed  by  man  ,  M"?BO»tecn.  the  fruit  of  an  East  Indian 
throughout  the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres.  The  *"^  {Gari^ma  mangostana)  oi  the  order  G«(/.- 
wood  of  various  species  is  used  for  boat  and  J<T*'  which  contains  many  Oriental  trees  of  use- 
canoe  making,  for  house  building,  and  for  bones.  1"'  P^op'rijes.  The  mangosteen  rcsemHes  an 
It  is  gray,  rather  soft,  and  easily  worked.  The  ?.'^'?8f  '^  S'«.and  m  the  wedffe-hke  segments  of 
trees  are  valued  also  for  shade,  being  of  large  "^  interior ;  in  color  1  is  thick  nnd  is  reddish 
size,  attractive  form  and  very  leafy,  the  leaves  M"*".  and  the  cool  juicy  pulp  is  esteemed  as 
large,  leathery  and  evergreen.  It  is  for  their  ?.^°"8  *"«  ^°^  delicioiis  of  Oriental  fruits. 
fruits,  however,  that  they  are  most  esleemed.  /he  tree  grows  to  a  height  of  30  to  30  feet,  ha? 
These  are  widely  used  for  human  food  especially  f^^'  ^]''^\  shming  leaves,  bears  large  deep-red 
in  the  East,  either  ripe,  in  which  condition  they  ;?"'^'Pl^'S^,J'°?"^  "4;^  "  '^''S^'y  '^^''t'^'^'"' 
are  eaten  raw.  with  or  without  wine,  sugar  a«d  tn«w|hoirt  the  East.  The  group  contains  some 
spices,  or  unripe  as  preserves,  jellies,  pies  or  40  Af ncan  and  Oriental  trees  which  furnish 
pickles  They  are  also  used  for  making  wine  '"'""'Kent  medicinal  bark,  etc.,  the  oily  matena! 
and  gliicose.  The  finer  varieties  are  considered  <=?"*''  kokiim-butter  (from  G.  indieo).  and  the 
equal  to  the  choicest  pineapples  and  even  to  the  P>Bnient-gum  called  gamboge  (q.v.). 
mangosteen.  Mangrove,  mSng'grov.  a  genus   of   trees 

The  most  commonly  planted  and  most  widely  and   shrubs    (Rhizophora)   of  the  natural  order 

distributed  species  is  the  common  mango   (Af.  Rhixophoracea.    The  species,  of  which  there  are 

Mica),  a  native  of  India.    It  often  exceeds  40  'ess  than  half  a  dozen,  are  all  natives  of  tlie 

feet  in  hei^t,  bears  terminal  panicles  of  rather  tropics,   where   they   inhabit   tidal   marshes    and 

small    pinkish    or   yellow    flowers,    followed    by  the   mouths   of  streams.     They   are   remarkable 

smooth  kidney-shaped  yellow  or  reddish   fruits  for  their   aerial   roots,    which   extend   from   the 

which    often    wei^n    more    than   half   a   pound,  branches  to  the  mud  and  then  become  trunks  for 

Each    fruit    contains   one   large    flattened    seed,  the  extension  of  the  trees  which  gradually   ad- 

almost  as  long  and  often  nearly  as  wide  as  the  vance  even  to  low  tidal  mark ;  and  also  for  their 

fruit,   but   flattened   like   the   seed   of  a   melon,  peculiar  method  of  seed  germination,  the  seeds 

The  kernel  is  often  roasted  and  eaten  like  chest-  sprouting  while  still  allachcd  to  the  twigs.   The 

nuts.     The  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  soft,  luscious  in  wood,  which  in  some  species  is  close-grained  and 

the   finer   varieties   but   very   fibrous   in   the   in-  durable,  is  used  for  fuel  and  to  a  small  extent 

ferior   sorts.     These   have  a  more   or   less  pro-  for  other  purposes;  the  bark,  which   is  rich  in 

nounced  flavor,  suggesrive  of  turpentine,  which  tannic  acid,  is  employed  in  tanning;  the  fruit  of 

JS  characteristic  of  all  parts  of  the  tree.     Since  some  species  is  edible  and  is  used  for  wine  mak- 

I?8a,    when    the    mango    was    introduced    into  ing.     The  trees  are  important  soil  builders,  their 

^maica  with  a  lot  of  other  plants  taken  from  a  numerous  roots  serving  to  catch  debris  and  by 

French  vessel  captured  on  its  way  to  Haiti,  the  checking  the  current  enhance  the  settling  of  mud 

fruit  has  spread  throughout  the  West  Indies  and  from   the   water.     Hundreds   of  acres  of   arable 

southern     Florida.     In     Florida,     however,    the  land  have  thus  been  formed  in  Florida,  and  the 

fre«e  of  I886  de3tr<q*d  all  trees  except  those  in  Keys  where  mangrove  groves  are  very  common, 

the  extreme  southern  part,  where  the  mango  is  The  best  known  species  is  R.  tnongle. 

now  confined.    The  market,  which  seems  to  be  Mangrove  Hen,  a  West  Indian   clapper- 

grewing  but  IS  somewhat  limited  because  of  the  „ii   ^Kalius  lo^girostris) ,  which  seeks  its  food 

prevailing:  ignorance  regarding  the  fruit,  is  sup-  ;„  (he  mangrove  swamps. 

plied  mainly  from  the  West  Indies.    California  .,                 _               ,. 

supplies  little  more  than  its  home  markets.  The  '^""P?*'^  V^^^^l'  ^''^F^^A  '"^PP*""'  »" 
trees  do  best  upon  well  drained  sandy  land,  excellent  food-fish  which  abounds  among  the 
and  should  be  well  supplied  with  potassic  mangroves  along  the  coasts  of  Florida  and  the 
manures.  Tbey  quickly  tafi  to  bear  upon  wet  Bahamas,  and  thence  to  Brazil.  See  Snapphu 
soils.  They  may  be  propagated  by  grafting,  but  Manguangas.  man-gwan'giks.  a  collective 
since  a  large  proportion  of  the  varieties  repro-  name  for  a  number  of  heathen  tribes  living  in 
duce  practically  without  change  by  seedage,  this  the  forests  of  the  island  of  Mindanao,  Philip- 
method  is  widely  employed.  pines.    They  are  of  the  Malay  race.    See  Philip- 

Several  other  opecies  of  mangoes  are  culti-  pine  Islands. 
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Man^ulanea,  mSn-ge-anz',  the  natives  of  Mashonaland,  between  the  parallels  of  i8°  and 

the   mterior  of   Mindoro,   Romblon   and   Tablas  21°  S,,  and  the  meridians  of  31°  30"  and  33°  R 

(qq.v.).    Philippines;  they  are  divided  into  four  It  has  an  area  of  some  10,000  square  miles,  gcn- 

branchea,  one  of  which  is  of  Negrito  blood,  an-  erally   fertile,  and   is  traversed   tg'  the   railroad 

other  is  Mongoloid,  and  the  other  two  are  of  the  from  Beira  to  Fort  Salisbury.     The  river  Sab* 

Malayan   race.     There  are  several  tribes,  includ-  flows  southward  llirotigh  Manicaland,  and  on  the 

tag  tfie  Bangot,  the  Buquil,  etc.  The  term  is  also  eastern  side  there  are  moitntains  of  considerable 

used    in    the  island  of   Palawan  to  designate  all  height.     Gold   is  found  in  the  neighborhood  of 

wild   natives  of  unknown  origin.  the  chief  town.  New  Umtali.     The  boundary  be- 

Mangum.      mang'giJm,      Willie      PerBon.  '/f?  British  and  Portuguese  territoo-  in  this 

American  legislator:   b.   Orange  County,  N.  C,  ^'""f   «"   ^"^"v   ^etUed   in   1892   after   some 

1792;  d.  Red  Mountain.  N.  C,  14  Sept,  1861.  He  trouble. 

was    graduated  from  the  University  of   North  ManichzsnB,  man-I-ke'anz,  the   followers 

Carolina  in  1815,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1817,  of  Manes,  Mani,  or  Manichatus   as  he  is  vari- 

m   1818  was  a  member  from  Orange  County  of  ously  styled,  a   Gnostic  teacher,  whose  opinions 

the  lower  house  of  the  Slate  legislature,  and  in  prevailed  in  Western  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe 

1819  became  a  judge  of  the  superior  court.    From  during   the   4th   and   5th   centuries   of   our   era. 

I   Dec.    1823  to   18  March   1826  he  was  a  Whig  Manichiism   is  generally   considered   to   be  the 

representative  in  the  18th  and  19th  Congresses ;  Persian  type  of  gnosis,  as  it  is  distinguished  by 

but    this   post   he    resigned,   and   again   he   was  Zoroastrian  dualism,  and  other  features  of  that 

elected   a  judge   of  the  superior  court.     He  re-  system.     Hebrew  elements  of  religion  and  Budd- 

tired  from  the  court  in  1826,  but  filled  the  office  histic  doctrines  were  also  found  in  Manichaiism, 

a  third  time  in  1828-30.   He  was  a  United  States  which  appears  to  have  been  an  eleclic  jumble  of 

senator   from  5  Dec.   1831  to  1836,  when  he  re-  wild    fancies,    among    which    the    soberest   and 

signed,  and  from  g  Dec.  1840  to  3  March  1853 ;  strongest   dogmas   of   the   Christian   creed   were 

and  in  1842-j  was  president  pro  tempore  of  the  sometimes  seen  to  be  embedded.      The  dualism 

Senate.    Throughout  nearly  his  entire  term  of  of  Manes  was  conceived  of  by  him  as  manifested 

service    in    Congress    he    was    a    leader   of   the  in  two  contiguous  realms  of  light  and  darkness, 

Whigs;  and  in  1837  he  received  the.Ii  electoral  good  and  evil.     The  kingdom  of  light  included 

votes    from  South  Carolina  for  the  presidency  a  heaven  and  an  earth,  the  latter  guarded  by 

of  the  United  States.  feons,  or  good  spirits,   and  presided   over  by  a 

Manhat'tan,  one  of  the  boroughs  compris-  spirit  of  goodness.    From  the  kingdom  of  dark- 

ing    ihe  city  of   New   York.    See   New   York  "ess  sprang  Satan  and  his  evil    angels.    This 

City.  confusion  and  mixture,  in  the  universe,  of  light 


.,..,. v-..^      ,-■»       ^n..«i.  «-. .t    n(  and  darkness,  originated  before  the  lichuuu  ui 

ISL'„?;r^v  Bi  .  !S  ™  S.rrtf™    »    l"  i"  proportion,  varjing  in  each  individasl.    Th. 

w«t    of    Topeta.    The    surrouiding    region    i.  f°"' 'f,;,?  ,T           .  YS  1      J    K  »S       H 

mainly  agrielltnral ;   Itonton.  <,na?rl.,  are  in  '"  """'V  'JS"  "™  ''f'Stu,.  T.,     , 

the  vielnll,.    The  ehlef  indu.trial  e.Ublishn.cnts  S"L1"°'  '"f^'L/'W   '"'.  "™'   "  j"?  "! 

•re  a  fonJdTy,  n»chine  shops,  dour  mills,  lom^  SSST  i  .T,,S  SLS,  ,,™'«,,^,1. 

ber  and   hriek  »rds.    ManlaBan  is  the  trade  ""S  ■  "'>'>.'™™  doth  npon  the  cross. 

centre  for  a  larie  section  and  ships  livestock,  .     P«  ptjctical    side  of  Mantctaeism  appear, 

grain,  and  limestone.    The  city  om.  and  oper-  '" ,""  eondemnaOon  of  marriage   or  sexoal  m- 

Iks    he  waiecork..     Pop  (ig.o)  5.7=1     '  dnlgence  of  an,  sort,  and  the  a.c»,c  pnnficat.on 

■^    ^  ^        ^  of  hands,  mouth,  or  bosom,  vthich  kept  the  m- 

Manliattui  College,  an  institution  in  Man-  itiated  from  eating  animal  food,  contracting  cere- 

hattan  through  of  New  York  city  directed  by  the  monial  defilement  through  the  touch  and  indulg- 

Chnstian   Brothers.    It    was   opened   originally  ing  the  flame  of  human  passion  in  the  heart. 

(1849)   as  an  academy  for  young  men,  under  There  were  two  classes  of  disciples,  the  initi- 

the  name  of  the  Academy  of  the  Holy  Name,  ated,  or  perfecti,  and  the  aiitfiforM,  hearers,  or 

but  the  constant  increase  of  the  student  body,  novices.    St.  Augustine  of  Hippo  was,  for  nine 

and  the  consequent  demand  for  higher  branches  year^  before  his  conversion  to   Christianity,   a 

of  study  forced  the  academy  to  adopt  the  college  Manichiean  hearer.    These  hearers  lived  a  much 

courses,  which  was  done  in  1853,  the  academy  be-  i„g  strict  life  than  the  perfecti,  and  constituted 

ing  then  incorporated  under  the  name  of  Man-  by  far  the  majority  of  the  Manichaan  sect.    The 

hattan  College.    The  courses  lead  to  the  degrees  clergy  of  this  sect  were  organised  after  the  model 

of  B.A.,  M,A.,  B.S.,  and  CE.    The  resources  of  of  tf,e  Christian  ministry;  their  rite  of  baptism 

the  college  are  derived  from  tuition  only,  there  was  performed  with  oil  instead  of  water;  they 

being  no  endowment.    The  mmtution  reported  |„j  ,]„  ,  eucharistic  meal  among  their  oub- 

at    the    end    of    tgiO;    professors    and    instructors,  ,;         r.rpmn„l„B       The      cuctem       mmad       ranidlv 

as;    students    ajs;    vilumes    in    library,   o,4»;  t. .."rST'Sl...- l_3.?T., 'L'i .-..I'S 


i,  "°„f  "^'uffi'  ,3'r,'H''"    ''SS?™"*"  SrougTre-'Sman^r    a;d'S^mp"etei  ■; 

;™   !'  SS°  »Lh„  J.  1    /  ■.'^SiT'  '"■  Neo-Platonism  in  hostilSy  to  the  Church.    ui- 

come,  J47,oeo:  number  of  graduates,  932.  „,„,-,„  persecuted  the  lianichans,  and  under 

Haoluttaii  Island.      See  New  York  City.  Justinian    the    profession    of    Manichasism   was 

Hani,  mi'ne,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  a  capital  crime.  The  system,  however,  flourished  in 

Manichaeans.    See   Manich^ane.  ^^^^  beyond  the  lofh  century  and  has  reappeared 

Mtnia.     bee  Insan  ty  „a^^j  ^^  different  times  in  subsequent  periods 

Hanicaland,  ma-ne  ka-Iand,  South  Africa,  of    European   history.    Consult:    Routh,    'AcU 

a  portion  of  southern  Rhodesia,  situated  on  the  Disputationis  Arehelai*   (1848) :  Eusebius.  'Ec- 

border    of    Portuguese    East    Africa,    east    of  clesiastical  History*;  De  Beausobre.   <Histoire 
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_, t-ru->' :  ^'k'  Hamack,  another,  dividing  the  area  within  the  wall  laM 

^History  of  Dogma*  (1897).  5^  block*.    The  buildings  have  uiuallj'  two  ito- 

HanUM'to,  in  intemational  law,  a  declara-  '«*,  and  are  built  like  the  houses  of  Spaiiisli 

tion  publicly  issued  at  the  commencement  of  a  ""e^     ^J  contains  the  cathedral,  the  principal 

war   by    the   contending   powers   to    show   the  religious  houses  and  churches  of  the  ecclesiastical 

causes  which  justify  such  a  measure.    Manifcs-  Sl'^ers,  various  schools,  the  University  of  St. 

toes   are    in   the    form   of   public    letters ;    they  Tbomas,  the.  hospital  of  San  Jnan  de  Dios,  the 

commence  with  t  short  address  to  the  public  in  ""'"'■  ""<!  '•'e  new  city  halL    This  building  wu 

general,  and  are  signed  with  the  name  of  the  started  by  the  Cosmopolitan  Hospital  Assoda- 

person  who  issues  them.    See  Law,  Iwterma-  •"O'?  ">-  'Poi   but  owing  to  lack  of  funds  re- 

TIONAL.  >  '  niained   uncompleted    and    was    purchased    and 

ManifnW.   Th«irv  of      See  AiiFKBi  int-;  Completed  by  the  City  authorities    The  cathedral 

G."kT'?S^r?"^  See  Asse««.ace.,  ,,        i^p,,i      building. 

Man'igault,  Arthtir  Middleton,  American  .     ^le  north  wall  of  the  town  extends  along  the 

soldier:  b    aarleston,  S.  C,  October  1824;  d.  ^^"'^  "/'''«  P^*    Around  the  ouis.de  of  the 

16  Aug.  1886.     In  18^  he  was  elected  1st  lieu-  J^"  of  the   wall,   runs  a   moat  receivny  water 

tenant  of  the  Charleston  company  in  the  «Pal-  f^om  the  nver  just  east  of  the  town  and  emp^t 

metto"  regiment  for  the  Mexican  War,  through-  ""e  >""? 'he  river  just  west  of  it    Until  1852  the 

out  which  he  served.  In  June  1861  he  w^s  elected  drawbridges  across  the  moat  at  the  severai  gal^ 

colonel   of   the    lOth   regiment.    South    Carolina  *ere   ra.sed   every   evening   at    11    odock.   and 

infantry,  and  in  1861^  was  in  command  of  the  lowe«'i  m  the  morning  at  +     Since  then  it  has 

ist  South  Carolina  military  district.     From  the  not  been  customary  to  close  the  gates. 
early  part  of  1862  be  served  in  the  army  of  the        ,  P.n'y    a    few    of    the   streets    of    Manila,   of 

West  successively   under   Bragg,   Johnston,  and  which  there  are  about  80  miles,  are  paved.     The 

Hood,   in    1862  was  placed  in   command  of  a  rest  are  macadamized.    European  and  Amencan 

brigade,  and  in  1863  made  brigadier-general.   At  reUil  shops  occupy  the  EscolU,  in  Binondo.  The 

Chickamauga   he   distinguished   himself  by   his  street   called   Rosario  is  almost  entirely  given 

repeated  assaults,  and  in  the  retreat  before  Sher-  up    to    Chinese    shops.    The    wholesale    houses 

man's   invasion   he  did   some   vigorous  fighting,  and  the  banks  Qccuf^  the  district  north  of  the 

His  death  was  hastened  by  a  wound  received  in  Pasig  and  west  of  the  Bridge  of  Spain, 
the  battle  of  Franklin,  Tenn.    (30  Nov.  1864).  Miguel  Lopez  de  Legaspi  esUbhshed  Spanish 

Subsequent   to   the   war   he   was   elected   by   the  authority   at   Manila  in   1571,   by  a  treaty   with' 

Democrats  adjutant-general  of   South   Carolina,  Lacandola,   Rajah  of   Maynila,   which   was  cou- 

served  by   two  re-elections   until  his  death,  and  firmed  by  the  compact  of  blood  made  between 

at  that  time  was  a  candidate  for  a  fourth  term.  the   contracting   parties.      On   3   June    1571,  he 

Man'ihot.    See  Cassava.  conferred     upon     Manila    the    title    of    "dis- 

,,     „  .,,  .     ,„.   ,.  -,11  tmguished    and    ever    loyal    city.'     This    title 

,.    Manila,  ma-n.l  a  or  ma-nala.  the  capital  of  „^^    subsequently    confirmed    by    royai    decree. 

the  Philippine  Islands,  the  pnncipal  city  of  Lu-  jje  also  gave  the  city  a  municipal  organization, 

zon  as  weU  as  of  the  archipelago,  siluatedm  lat  ^y  appointing  two  Jcaldif.  one  ogw'iJ  mayor. 

14°  35    31     N-  by  loti.  I20    sS"  (^    E.,  lies  on  ^^^  '[>(^^y^^  regidorc,.    He  also  appointed  on^ 

both  sides  of  the  Pasig  River,  and  has  a  fron-  „  j^^  thtcabildo,  or  corporation,  and  two 

^ge    of    four    miles    on    the    bay    of    Manila.  f^^       j^j;^   ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^f  j^^'  ^[^,j^^ 

The     corporate     jurisdiction     for     police     pnr-  ^  ^^  ,       i^j^     regidores,   but   in 

^7  M\ra%ar'4l.^nf  the'T^l^'-a^a^'r  ^Jf-  -f^^f-  iVwerl^^  a^n^uat^ 

der  the  police  ju^risdiction'of  the  city  32  SQuat.  jSm"thT"ouXMers"by  ITJ^^^lor^. 

miles   or   ao   square  miles   on   land    and    12   on  ^j^^,,  ^„  aldermen  and  with  the  registrar 

«V  ^T^'-^i     '  ""T  " -iiJ"  lV^  H^™  SM^lin^  and  consuble  held  office  permanently  as"  pro- 

^L  l\^?\^^;^r^(^rZTul^^X  Pri^tary  right.    The  permSnent  positions  in X 

^LTI^J  T?.,     ■.     ^?h    '^■L^"Tf  •.    ;,*  Sbildo  coSw  be  bought  and  soW  or  inherited. 

formerly  grew  on  the  site  of  the  city.    It  is  now  -™  -      ,„_    „,    „_Jt,i„,;„    ,„_    ~,~^~„^ 

applied  not  merely  to  the  town  within  the  walls,  ^"    /°^^*c  "^"'"tl*^    ^^     maintained 

but   to   the   whofe   region   and   the   inhabitants  thronghort  the  Spanish  penod.  .  .    ^^  . 

mcluded  within  the  corporate  limits.     The  most      ,  J"   ^.5?8  the  church   and  all  the   inhabitants 

important  divisions  of  the  city  are  the  walled  °*  ManiU  were  separated  from  the  ]unsdictior. 

toWn,  particularly  known  as  Manila,  on  the  left  "*  *"«  archbishop  of  Mexico,  and  the  churclj 

bank  of  the  river  and  Binondo  on  the  right  "as  erected  into  a  cathedral  but  the  new  bishwiv 

bank.    Other  districts,  formerly  more'  Independ-  was  subject  to  the  archbishop  of  Mexico.    On 

ent  than  at  present,  have  retained  their  name!  account  of  the  long  tune  needed  to  communicate 

and  some  degree  of  individuality.    Immediately  between    Spain    and    the  Philippines  the  king 

south  of  the  walled  town  lies  Ermita;  farther  on  ordered  the  governor  of  the  islands  to  fill  va- 

along  the  shore  is  Malate ;  and  inland  directly  candes  in  the  cathedral  whenever  they  might 

east   of   these   lie    Paco,    Pandacan,   and    Santa  occur. 

Ana.    The  most  northern  district  on  the  shore  of         As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cetitufy 

the  bay  Is  Tondo.  and  between  this  district  and  the  city  of  Manila  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  of 

the  lower   part    and    mouth   of   the   river  lies  hewn    stone   about   three   miles    in    circuit.  _  It 

San  Nicolas.    The  other  districts  north  of  the  contained   a  college  conducted  by  the   Jesuits, 

Pasig  are  Quiapo,  San  Miguel,  Sampaloc,  Santa  a  school  for  giria  called  the  Santa  Potenciana, 

Cruz,  and  Trozo.  two  hospitals,  one  for  Spaniards  and  one  for 

The    walled   town    was   occupied    chiefly   by  Filipinos,   a  house  of  mercy   for   receiving  »ck 

the  members  of  the  Spanish  colony.     Its  streets  slaves  and  furnishing  lodgings  to  poor  women, 

are  straight  and  run  at  right  angles  with  one  and  a  hospital  for  Chmest    At  this  time  tbert 
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were  within  the  wallB  about  600  houses  built  reserve  deposit    The  wa.terwori[s  are  owned  by 

of    stone   and  mostly  occupied  by    Spaniards,  the  city.     The  estimated  valuation  of  taxable 

There  were  also  about  3,000  Chinese,  with  aoo  real  eslafe  in  1906  was  80,525,235  pesos, 
shops,  and  a  garrison  of  aoo  soldiers.  The  Luneta  is  an  elliptical  drive  and  prom- 

in    the  war  between    England    and    Spain,  enade  on  the   shore  of   the  bay  between  the 

in    1762,    Vice   Admiral    Samuel    Cornish    was  city   wall   and   the   honsea   of    Ermita.      It   has 

ordered  to  proceed  against  Manila,    He  carried  been  greatly  enlarged  by  the  American  govern- 

British  and   Sepoy   forces  nnder   Sir  William  ment,  and  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  place  for  public 

Draper.     On  6  Oct,   1763  Archbishop  Rajo,  as  executions,      A   military   band   gives   a   concert 

acting  governor,  surrendered  the  city,  agreeing  here  nearly  every  evening. 
'  ~    pay  the  British  an  indemnity  of  $4,ooo,ooa  Among  the  statues  adorning  public  places 


,    I.  part  of  this  was  paid.    The  affairs  of  the  most  noteworthy  are  that  of  Charles  IV.  i_ 

Manila  were  administered  by  the  British  mili-  the  square  in  front  of  the  'Palace'  or  .^yunta- 

tary  authorities  until  lo  Feb.  1763.    After  this  miento  buildins,  that  of  Isabella  II.  in  the  plaza 

Manila  remained  uninterruptedly  under  the  con-  of  Malate,  and  that  of  Legaspi  and  Urdaneta 


-   the   Luneta.      Othi 

_  Magellan  column  standing  on  the  sooth  bank  of 

States.    On  ao  August  the  militanf  government  the  river  just  below  the  Bridge  of  Spain,  and 

opened  the  custom-house  for  business,  contin-  the  Anda  monument  on  the  same  bank  of  the 

uuig  in  force  the  Spani^  tariff  and  customs  river  at  the  end  of  the  Malacon  drive,  which 

regulations.    In  1899  the  FiKpinos  in  insurrec-  runs  between  the  western  wall  and  the  shore 

tion  made  several  attempts  to  destroy  the  city,  of  the  bay.    There  are  numerous  bridges  in  the 

The  attempts  on  4  and  23  February  resulted  city,  including  the  stone  arch  bridges  over  the 

disastrously  to  the  insurrectos.    A  similar  un-  Paci-Estero   and    the    Estero   de    Quia^,   the 

dertaking  was  planned  for  the  occasion  of  Gen-  Palomar  and  Azcarraga  bridges,  the  Bridge  of 

cral  Lawton's  funeral  Spain,  the  reinforced  concrete  arch  bridge  over 

The  political  relation  of  Manila  to  the  cen-  the  San  Miguel  Estero.  a  steel  lift  bridge  over 

tral  government  of  the  islands  is  not  greatly  '"=  Estero  Binondo  at  the  fort  of  Calle  Sok- 

unlike    that    which    Washington   holds   to   the  ^^  and  the  Ayala  bridge. 

Federal  government  of  the  United  Slates.  The  ,     Among   the   noteworthy   establishments    or 

dty  was  incorporated  by  an  act  passed  by  the  institutioos  in  the  crty  are  the  civil  hospital. 

United  States  Philippine  Commission  on  31  July  S^  hospitals  of  San  Laiaro  and  San  Juan  de 

1901.     The  governmept  is  vested  in  a  munic-  ^">»,  the  trade  school,  the  normal  scOjodI,  tho 

ipal  board  of  five  members  appoisted  by  the  Pu*>lic  library,  the  government'  laboratotieK,  tha 

civil   governor,   with   tha  ♦dvice   and    conaeni  govecnment  printing  office,  and  the  govemmont 

of  the  Commission.    Yh^  municipal  board  has  ™<l  Worage  and  ice  plant, 
certain  legislative  and  executive  authority.  The.  Bernam  Moses, 

organic  act  provides  also  for  a  secretary  and  UniVfrrily  of  Califfmia. 

other  officers,  and  prescribes  their  powers  and  m     ■.     »       .>.     ,  ,       ■'      .     ™  -,, 

duties.     Appropriations   for  city  purposes  are       .  "«»i^»  "ay,  the  largest  bay  in  the.Ki.hp- 

made  by  the  Commission  on  estimates  submitted  P«>e  "rehipelago.  md«iting  the  western  central 

by  the  board.    Thirty  per  cent  of  the  expenses  ''°^^.  °*  '*>«  f'""^°l  ^luon.    I ^  greatest  di- 

of  the  city  are  paid  by  the  central  government,  '""'sions  are  from  Tutobatu  Isbnd  m  the  north- 

and  tlie  balance  is  met  by  funds  derived  from  *"*  '°  ^f^,^"^\^'' ?'!'  southeastern  shore,  35 

city  taxes.    Ml  moneys  collected  hi  the  city  are  Ig''".  an<'  ''oP  '^e  delta  of  the  Grande  de  la 

paid  into  the  Insular  Treasury,  and  are  there  ff"'P/n«a     River     southwest    to     Corregidor 

subject   10   appropriation  by   the   Cotnmission.  ^'and,  31  miles;  circumferenM  lao  miles.    The 

The   estimated   revenues   foi   1907  were   3.857.-  ^"■""''■^   ^'"7   ^H""   """^'   ^S"?*^  *?  ,K«»tinga 

142,8s  pesos  and  the  expendhures  3.6sr2,Sa^74,  ^?'"*  T . "^  mi  es  and   is   divided  «»W  two, 

Jj^  ^  :  ^  -"^  .•"*/■»  channels  Ijy  the  islands  of  Corregidor  and  Pulo 

Vessels  approaching  Mamla  by  sea  from  the  S^.^  .'nH  r/.""^  is  surroundeJ  by  five  prov- 

northwesf  fii^  sight  the  Cabon«  Grande  light  wf*V^^J"?.'^'V^  "^^  p^  "^  """'  ".t"?' 

off  the  southwest  coast  of  ^mbales.    Vessels  "^'"*'™f,  ^<=  9?^"'^?,'^^  '" /if'^^Vf ",''  '? 

from  tbtports  of  Tndo-China  first  sight  the  '"*f^,l^"  V"   ■  *  ti,^^'*  "  .^S"''^    Thelands 

Corregidor  light  in  the  centre.     Vessels  from  °^  .°°^",  ^"'"  o'  ^P^  ^^  at  the  entrance  arc 

Singapore,    Java,    India,    Borneo,    and    all    the  "'Eh  and  covered  with  vegetation,  but  the  shores 

southern  ports  of  the  Philippine  Islands  sight  ^^  ''^"^^^^  "^  ^^^  ^""^  "^  ^?7'  ?"^  marshy.  _in- 

the  Gahr^  Island  liglB.     A fl  converge  on  the  *"!^%"'',  by  numerous  small  n vers,  estuaries, 

Corregidor  lighfat  the  entrance  of  tKe  bay.  ?"l^'i='  f^?"    I'  '"  °P^°^  the  finest  harbors 

The  inhabitanu  of  Manila  number  219,941, '  l-  T     a'  ^'"J?'  '^  °^  obstructions  to  nav.ga- 

consisting  of  189,782  Filipinos,  21,230  Chinese  "^"'  ,?"*'  affording  excellent  anchorage      Ma- 

2,528  Sp^iardsri."?  Europeans,  ^  of  othe;  "J'^tSH'^^Pc^"."'  *'"'  ^['^hipelago.  and  Cavite, 

nSionafitres  ani  ^389  Amwicins  ^S-^"'"'"    States   naval   headquarters  in  the 

coni^o.^TsSi^oirMiU'^r^J  ^&"^c^on^r."ed'^^"'Slt"  T^  V, 

by  means  of  a  dam  into  a  reservoi"  of  3wo|-  "^  '  ""^  '^-  • 

ootvxw  gallons  capacity.    One  mile  distant  from  Manila    Bay,    Battle    of.     See    SpakiSH- 

the  Sao  Juan  deposits,  at  a  pe«nt  iia  feet  above  American  War 

sea  level,  a  50.000.000  gallon  reservoir  is  being 

constructed  and  from  this  the  water  will  be  Manila    Hemp,    or   Ab«ca,   Musa   textait. 

distributed  to  the  city.    The  present  reservoir  This  species  belongs  to  the  plantain  or  banana 

of  i6fX30,ooo  gallons  capacity  will  remain  as  a  family,  the  commerci^  fibre  being  lierived  from 
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llie  stalk  or  trunk  of  the  wild  plantam  of  the  but  shorter.    After  striking  off  the  leaves  the 

Fhilippine  Islands,  and  is  cjassed  as  a  structural  trunk  or  stem  is  slit  (ram  end  to  end,  and  the 

fibre.     The  strongest  and  best  of  our  hard  cord-  sheathing  layers  of  cellular  matter,  which  form 

age  fibres,  it  is  employed  in  the  United   States  the  petioles  of  the  leaves  are  separated,  dried  2 

for  standard  binder  twine,  and  for  all  sizes  of  day  or  two  and  then  cut  into  strips  three  inches 

rope   from   the  smallest   dimensions  to  hawsers  wide,  and  finally  scraped  until  the  fibre  has  been 

and  cables.  The  old  rope  and  the  waste  are  em-  cleaned  of  all  extraneous  matters,  soft  cellular 


ployed  as  paper  stock.  The  fibre  is  creamy  tissue,  Mc.  The  bundles  of  wet  fibre  are  shaken 
white  to  reddish  white,  lustrous,  easily  separated,  into  filaments,  washed,  dried  and  sorted.  This 
stiff  and  resistant,  while  its  lightness  makes  it  is  the  export  fibre  for  cordage  purposes,  the 
advantageous  for  employment  in  cordage  for  the  fabric  fibre  necessitating  further  treatment  by 
rigging  and  running  ropes  of  ships.  Structurally  beating,  which  softens  and  subdivides  the  fila- 
the  bundles  of  fibres  are  very  large,  but  easily  ments.  The  export  fibre  is  wrought  into  hanks 
E^arated  into  fibres  of  even  diameter;  the  walls  and  made  into  bnles  of  about  270  pounds,  when 
of  the  cells  are  of  uniform  thickness,  growing  it  is  ready  for  shipment  Attempts  to  use  ma- 
slender  toward  the  ends  gradually  and  regu-  chinery  for  extracting  the  fibre  have  not  been 
larly.  In  breakage  tests  for  textile  strength,  with  successful,  partly  because  the  machines  have  not 
English  hemp  —  made  by  the  British  government  been  adequate,  and  partly  on  account  of  native 
—  Manila  stood  a  strain  of  4.669  pounds  against  prejudice.  There  is  great  waste  by  the  hand 
3^85  pounds  for  hemp,  ropes  3^  inches  in  cir-  methods  of  preparation  which  it  is  thought  ma- 
cumference  and  2  fathoms  long  being  used  in  chine  extraction  would  obviate.  See  Fibbe; 
each  test.  In  the  Philippine  Islands  the  finer  Hemp;  Jute;  Rauie;  Sisau 
grades  of  the  fibre  are  extensively  used  for  fabric  Chas.  Richasds  Dod^ 
manufacture,  the  product  being  worn  by  the  Manila,  Universt^  of,  founded  in  1585  by 
natives  of  both  sexes  throughout  the  archipelago.  Philip  11.  of  Spain.  Later  branches  or  affiliated 
Mixed  with  cotton  a  durable  fabric  is  produced  schools  were  founded  in  different  parts  of  the 
well  adapted  to  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  island.  A  seminary  for  the  sons  of  Spanish 
islands.  Accordmg  to  a  recent  report  of  the  nobles  was  opened  in  1601,  and  10  years  later 
Philippine  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  the  manila  departments  were  added  for  the  sons  of  those 
hemp  plant  was  introduced  into  India  in  1859,  not  belonging  to  the  nobility  and  for  the  natives, 
and  the  Andaman  Islatida  in  1873.  The  plant  is  The  university  was  reorganized  in  1857.  The 
also  said  to  be  found  in  Borneo  and  Java,  and  departments  are  science,  classics,  law,  medicine, 
attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  it  into  theology,  philoaophy,  pharmacy,  arts  and  music 
Other  countries.  It  remains  a  fact,  however,  that  The  usual  degrees  are  granted.  In  igro  there 
the  commercial  fibre  is  produced  only  in  the  were  over  i,aoo  students  in  attendance. 
Philippines.  The  culture  has  been  attempted  .«■  .  '  ■  >  n  1  1  t  •' 
without  success  in  the  West  Indies,  and  seed  .  M«™n.  ma-nen  Dani^  Italian  patriot: 
was  imported  for  trialin  Florida  only  a  few  ^^VT  }^,^^^  r^P^'  ^-^  P"is  «  Sept  1857. 
years  ago,  by  the  writer,  but  it  failed  to  germin-  ^?,''"^'*'*.  ^^''^'v  Umverjity  of  Padua,  vvas  ad- 
^e.  Several  species  of  banana  yielding  fair  fibre  '?'"^'l  ^  ^^^  doctorate  of  laws,  and  pract.swi  at 
are  successfully  cultivated  throughout  tropical  the  bar.  In  pohti<3  he  became  the  lea<fcr  of  Uje 
and  sub-tropical  America,  and  in  many  other  hberal  class,  and  by  1847  had  secured  a  solid 
portions  of  the  worid.  Banana  fibre  bears  no  reputation  as  a  pohtical  economist.  For  anti- 
^parison,  however,  with  the  Manila  hemp  of  '^"^"'"°  utterances  made,  during  that  year  and 
commerce,  although  the  fibre  of  Musa  basjos  is  '•■«  .°='^."?«  *^  '«"«  impnsoned,  but  while 
produced  commercially  in  Japan  where  it  is  em-  awaiting  trial  was  set  free  by.  the  populace  upon 
ployed  for  undergar^entS  ior  summer  wear.  "''"^^  ^^  ''<^*'«  "^  *>«  revolution  o]  1848  in  Italy 
as  well  as  for  light  dresses  for  the  higher  classed  and  France^ was  made  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Tauanese  "of  Saint  Mark,  and  given  supreme  power  as 
MMfla  hemp  first  attracted  attention  commw-  head  of  the  patriotic  revolt.  The  Austrians 
dally  early  in  Ae  last  century,  and  was  imported  ''"^-  ''ViT'"  °,"^  ,  S"a°^  ??  ^i'5*'  "^"^  ^ 
into  SaleJn,  and  Boston,  Mass.,  about  1824;  «f  !»  *he  a""™"  of  i.M  and  lasted  la  montta, 
samples  of  the  fibre,  however,  were  broughtto  "^'""  'T.^  '^^  ^^  ^"""^  ^^  the.c.vii  government, 
this  country  by  navkl  officers  as  early  as  182a  ""<!  *"  *"=.  counsels  and  patriotic  spirit. it  was 
The  produrtion  of  the  textile  had  reached  about  P^^'^'^  5T^,.*''V  ^a  /en^f. "■=■"'«' "«1.» 
8,ocoUin,84c,3c^-tonsini^a^^^^ 

*°"'l  '^^-    I  .,,7^  ,h    .r^^^V^^rZV  "ined  himself  bv  giving  lessolis  in  Italian,  and 

nearly  90,0a.  tons,  and  at  the  pre  ent  time  repre-  continued  in  varioii  paSiphleta  and  through  the 

sentsover62percentoftheJhil,ppineex,K.rt^  ^^   ^^^^^^^^  ^^^    P^^   ^f   ItaliaTinde- 

Regarding  the  specific  localities  of  production  ,,  ,   .      "^^                    ,.       -~ 

and  details  of  cultivation,  preparation,  etc.,  the  Mamoc,  or  Mandioc.    See  Cassava. 

student  is  referred  to  Bulletin  of  the  Royal  Gar-  Uma'ipie,  (i)  one  of  the  divisions  of  the 

dens  Kew  (August  1894),  to  a  Descriptive  Cata-  ancient   Roman  army.     It  consisted  of  60   T»nk 

logue   of  Useful   Fibre    Plants  of  the   World  and  file,  two  officers  called  centuriorea,  and  one 

(Washington   1897),  and  to  Farmer's  Bulletin  standard-bearer  called   vexillanus.    (a)    In  the 

(No,  4,  pub,  1903),  by  the  Fbilipnitie  Bttreau  of  Roman    Catholic   ritual   a  sacred  vestment  at- 

Agriculture,  Manila.  tached  to  the  left  arm,  to  leave  the  right  at  lib- 

The  extraction  of  the  fibre  is  a  simple  propo-  crty  for  ministering, 

sition.    The  abaca  is  cut  near  the  roots  whan  Manipur,  m5n-l-poor','  northeast  India,  a 

the  plant  is  two  to  four  years  old,  and  just  be-  native  state  consisting  principally  of  an  extensive 

fore  blossoming;  if  cut  earlier  the  fibl^-is  finer  valley  situated  in  the  Heart  of  the  n— —*-=—- 
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country  which  lies  between  Assam,  Cachar,  Bur- 
ma, and  Chittagong;  area,  8,300  square  miles. 
The  greater  part  o£  the  state  is  covered  with 
forest  and  jungle,  and  the  wild  animals  include 
the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  tiger,  leopard,  bear, 
deer  and  buffalo.  The  people  belong  to  the 
Moneolain  race.  They  are  governed  by  a  rajah, 
at  whose  court  resides  a  British  political  agent 
under  the  control  of  the  chief  commissioner  of 
Assam.  The  capital  is  Manipur;  pop.  about 
68,000.  Most  of  the  work  is  done  by  the  Mani- 
puri  women,  the  men  being  lazy.  The  chief 
crop  is  rice.  There  is  a  special  breed  of  ponies 
in  the  country,  which  are  much  employed  in  the 
game  of  polo,  the  national  sport  of  Manipur. 
There  has  been  a  political  agent  in  Manipur 
since  1835.    In  i8qi,  m  an  outbreak  headed  by  a 


edentate ,  ...„„. 

mata,  co-extensive  with  which  is  the  family 
Matxida.  The  body  and  long,  thick  tail  are  cov- 
ered with  homy,  imbricated  scales.  The  legs 
are  short  and  very  strong,  and  the  toes  are 
armed  with  powerful  daws,  enabling  the  animals 
to  burrow  rapidly.  These  animals  can  roll 
themselves  into  a  ball,  and  are  then  protected 
by  their  scales,  and  they  exhibit  remarkable 
strength  in  holding  their  bodies  in  this  pro- 
tective  attitude.      The   scales   are    regarded   as 


extend  beyond  them.  All  dwdl  in  burrows, 
come  abroad  only  at  night  and  subsist  almost 
altogether  on  ants  and  termites,  which  they  cap- 
ture by  means  of  their  long,  rope-like,  sticky 
tongues.  They  have  no  trace  of  teeth:  and  in 
general  structure  show  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  Amerkan  ant-eaters.  The  latest  review  of 
the  family  shows  that  it  contains  seven  species. 

Manistee,  min-Ts-tee',  Mich.,  city,  county- 
seat  of  Manistee  County,  on  Lake  Michigan, 
and  the  Manistee  River,  and  on  the  Manistee 
&  Norlh-Eastem,  the  Perc  Marquette,  Manistee 
&  Luther  and  Manistee  &  Grand  Rapids  R.R.'s. 

History. —  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  river 
which  passes  through  it,  the  Indian  interpreta- 
tion of  which  is  •The  Spirit  of  the  Woods." 
The  Chippewas,  and  portions  of  the  Tawas  and 
Ottawa  tribes,  inhabited  this  region  when  in 
its  primitive  state.  A  mission  house  is  said  to 
have  been  built  here  in  the  year  1826,  but  not 
until  1830.  have  we  positive  proof  of  the  white 
man's  presence,  when  a  party  of  white  men 
landed  and  proceeded  up  the  river.  In  1840, 
John  and  Joseph  Stronach,  coasting  along  the 
east  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  in  a  sail  noat, 
landed  here,  and  were  so  favorably  impressed 
that  they  selected  a  site  for  a  saw  mill  in  the 
dense  pme  forest  and  (he  following  spring 
John  Stronach  and  his  son  Adam  chartered  a 
schooner,  and  came  here  with  machinery,  sup- 
plies, and  about  15  men.  They  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  16  April  1841-  From  that 
day  dates  the  first  permanent  settlement  of 
Manistee  County.  There  were  at  that  time 
about  1,000  Indians  here,  and  soon  after  a 
reservation  was  set  apart  for  them,  the  govern- 
ment allowing  all  the  land  Chief  Kewaxicum 
desired.  The  territory  selected  extended  sis' 
Rules  north  and  south,  and  aa  miles  east  and 


west,  embracing  the  valley  of  the  Manistee 
River.  In  1848  a  mill  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
was  built  by  John  Canheld,  and  for  several 
years  thereafter  business  had  a  tendency  to 
settle  west  of  what  is  known  as  "Che  big  sand- 
hill." in  1840  the  Indian  reservation  was  taken 
up  by  treaty,  and  the  tribal  relations  of  the  In- 
dians broken  up,  although  an  Indian  settlement 
remained  for  many  years  at  Eastlake,  and  one 
on  the  point  of  land  projecting  into  Manistee 
Lake,  near  the  east  end  of  River  street.  In 
li^SS,  by  the  passage  of  a  bill  in  the  Legislature. 
Manistee  County  became  organized,  having  the 
townships  of  Stronach,  Brown  and  Manistee, 
and  at  the  first  county  election  i^  votes  were 
cast  In  1861  Manistee's  population  numbered 
but  \/oca  persons,  and  between  the  Civil  War 
and  a  disastrous  hre  its  progress  was  greatly 
retarded.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  things 
became  more  prosperous.  In  i860  the  town  out- 
grew itself  and  became  a  city,  with  3.343  in- 
habitants. Manistee  was  again  visited  by  tire. 
8  Oct.  1871,  and  almost  entirely  destroyed,  but 
with  great  energy  the  citizens  began  the  work 
of  reconstruction,  which  resulted  m  the  Manis- 
tee of  today.  Its  western  confines  are  bounded 
by  Lake  Michigan.  On  the  southeast  is  Lake 
Manistee,  five  miles  in  length  and  i^  miles 
wide.  Passing  through  the  centre  of  the  city, 
a  distance  of  I'/i  miles,  and  uniting  the  two 
lakes,  is  Manistee  River,  175  feet  wide  with  a 
minimum  depth  of  I2>^  feet,  and  a  current 
running  about  four  miles  an  hour.  Its  waters, 
never   closed   by   ice,   are   navigable   the   entire 

Sar,  making  the  best  winter  narbor  on  Lake 
ichigan. 

Induslriei,  E(c.— With  the  exception  of 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  Manistee  is  the  largest 
shipping  port  on  Lake  Michigaa  The  total 
number  01  vessels  entered  and  cleared  from  this 
port  in  iQii  was  794,  and  their  combined  reg- 
istered tonnage  was  43340a  Of  this  there  were 
167,138  tons  of  salt  and  57,800,736  feet  of  lum- 
ber, besides  the  large  quantities  of  both  that 
were  shipped  by  rail.  Manistee's  chief  industries 
are  the  manufacture  of  salt  and  lumber.  Under- 
lying here  at  a  depth  of  more  than  1,900  feet  is 
a  strata  of  rock  salt  32  feet  in  de^th,  and  from 
wells  2,000  feet  deep,  with  an  opening  of  but  six 
inches  in  diameter,  is  pumped  brine,  from  which 
immense  quantities  of  salt  are  manufactured. 
About  two  and  one-half  million  barrels  of  salt 
are  shipped  from  here  annually.  The  Buckley 
&  Douglas  Salt  block  is  the  largest  under  one 
roof  in  the  world.  Two  lines  of  passenger 
steamers  connect  the  city  with  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee, and  points  north  and  south.  There  are 
two  telegraph  lines,  a  telephone  exchan^,  the 
Holly  system  of  waterworks,  with  28  miles  of 
mains,  8  miles  of  electric  street  railway,  over 
42  miles  of  streets,  two  daily  papers,  and  three 
weeklies,  one  of  which  is  printed  in  German. 
Education. —  There  are  six  modern  and  well 
equipped  public  school  buildings,  and  six  parish 
schools,    a   Carnegie   library,    16   churches   and 

Parks. —  Orchard  Beach,  situated  2'/^  miles 
north  of  the  city,  is  one  of  Manistee's  chief 
beauty  spots.  Among  the  attractions  of  this 
park  is  a  theatre  70x102  feet,  which  seats 
comfortably  about  700  persons.  Reitz  Park  ^» 
on  a  high  bluff  overlooking  Lake  Manistee. 

j'B 6 Mrt J.— Situated  on  Lake  Manistee  are 
Oak  Hill,  Filer  City,  Stronach,  Eastlake;  »nd 
Parfcdale.     The  Vacuum  Pan  Salt  Works  mt 
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Eastlake  are  the  largest  in  the  world.  Popula-  This  drift  had  been  chiefly  deposited  in  A 
tion  of  Manistee  is  12,381,  including  suburbs,  series  of  lakes  formed  by  the  greit  meltinR 
^"■"^S-  Mrs.  Edward  D.  Wheeler.  ice-lobes  of  the  glacial  period.  In  these  post- 
„  .  .  ,--,-.#■.  glacial  lakes  —  Agassiz.  Souris,  and  Saskatche- 
Manisuque,  m5n-is-tek ,  Mich.,  city,  countjr-  wan— the  drift  beginning  at  the  underlying 
seat  of  Schoolcraft  County;  on  Lake  Michi-  rock  is  generally  made  up  of  boulders,  boulder 
gan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Manistique  River,  ^d  day,  blue  day,  a  laj-er  of  marly  clay  called 
on  the  Manistique  &  N.  and  the  Minneapolis,  a„hite  mud»  and  on  the  surface  a  rich  deposit 
St  P.  and  S.  Ste.  M.  R.R.s;  about  70  miles  ^f  humus  from  two  to  four  feet  thick.  This 
southeast  of  Marquette.  It  IS  in  the  vicinity  of  upper  layer  ■  being  well  supplied  with  phos- 
the  forests  which  furnish  considerable  of  the  phates  and  nitrogenous  components  is  probably 
marketable  lumber.  .Iron  ore  and  limestone  are  the  most  fertile  soil  in  North  America.  Man- 
abundant  in  this  region.  The  chief  mannfactur-  jtoba  is  well  watered  by  Lakes  Winnipeg, 
ing  establishments  are  foundries,  hme-kiins,  Manitoba,  Dauphin  and  Winnipegosis,  and  bv 
lumber  mills,  cbemical.  works,  and  distilleries,  the  Red  River,  Assiniboine  and  Winnipeg,  their 
Charcoalia  one  of  the  im^ttant  products  made  affluents.  Along  the  lakes  and  rivers,  and  in 
(ust  outside  the  city,  and  fishing  is  a  prominent  protected  elevations,  considerable  areas  of  trees 
industry.  The  opportunities  for  trade  are  ex-  grow.  These  are  chiefly  cedar,  spruce, 
cellent.  and  Mamstmue  is  a  commercial  centre  „rack.  aspen   Cnonlarl.  baUam.  cottonwonH. 


'7-,--   -    -rr ^'^'^  centre  grack,  aspen   (poplar),  balsam,  cottonwood,   elm 

for  a  large  portion  of  Uje  southiastem  part  of  and  oak.  Indigenous  fruits  are  the  strawberry, 
the  Upper  Peninsula.  The  city  has  good  pub-  raspberry,  plum,  cherry,  high  bush  cranberry, 
he  and.parish  schools  and  a  public  library  esub-  huckleberry  and  wild  grape.  The  rivers  and 
hshed  in  1894-  Pop.  4,*xi.  ]akes  teem  with  fish  — white  fish  (largely  ex- 
Manitoba,  Canada,  the  central  province  of  Ported),  cat  fish,  gold  eyes,  pike,  pickerel  arid 
the  Dominion,  begins  near  Ion.  05°  W.— on  the  sturgeon.  The  wild  life  of  the  region  is  made 
international  boundary  line,  aud  from  1870  until  "P  "*  ^S^,^^',  J^^P"?*.  deer,  antelope.  Arctic 
1912  extended  to  lOJ^'  W.-a  distance  of  276  lia^-  '■abl>"-  fo*-  }!"ir.e  wolf,  praine  chicken, 
miles.  It  readied  north  from  the  boundary  line  paftridge,  swan,  pelican,  wiW  goose.duck,  crane 
for  264  miles  with  an  area  of  73,73^  "liles.  The  ?"P^;.  »"''  »  fT^^  ''%'^y  °f  carnivorous  and 
water  surface  contained  in  its  inland  fresh  ">3ect>vorouB  birds.  The  province  is  m  conse- 
water  lakes  was  computed  at  9,800  square  miles.  ""«"«  »  famous  resort  of  hunters.  Buffalo. 
In  igi2,  after  years  of  political  discussion  and  °°^.  aBmerous.  are  now  «tinct.  The  new 
effort  to  have  the  boundaries  extended  north  to  PTovinoal  area  has  not  been  pfRwally  dealt  with; 
Hudson's  Bay.  this  result  was  achieved  with  an  i^ncral  coaditwaa  we.  however,  yery  similar  ■ 

estimated  total  area  of  251,832  sauarc  miles;  the  ^^^P?  " '»  ^      , 

possession  of  a  seaport  upon  the  Bay  toward  ,  '-/iino/ff.—  ihe  climate  la  winter  is  cold,  but 
which  a  Dominion-built  raUway  was  steadily  '»''■'  ^^  though  the  mercury  oocasionally  falls 
progressing;  the  acquisition  in  these  178,000  *?,  **  ''elow  zero,  yet  it  is  a  pleasant  winter 
square  miles  of  a  territory  rich  in  great  rivers,  climate.  .Bemg  of  a  compatativdy  low  level 
unsurveyed  but  partially  known  resources  of  there  arc  few  violent  storms,  aad  the  country 
lainerals.  forests,  furs,  fisheries  and  water-  '«  most  healthful.  The  sumnier  months  are 
powers  Pop.  (1881)  62.260;  (i8qi)  .152,506;  wan",  the  days,  are  Iouk.  having  la  midaummer 
(iQOi)  265,211;  lion)  455,614.  The  capita!  is  -^  ho«r»,  of  sunabinc.  the  temperature  rises  at 
Winnipeg  (q.v.),  fyine  almost  equally  distant  ""le*.  but  there  la  almost  continuously  a  slight 
from' the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  .  The  city  hreeze,  and  the  mghts  are  always  cooL 
Ciou)  contained  a  population  of  i3S,44c^  by  Ptonecr  History  and  DevelopmtHt.—  Prior 
the  civic  census  166,553.  Other  centres  are  (il  to  the  .efforts  made  by  .the  Earl  of  Selkirk  in 
Brandon,  pop.  I3j839;  (2)  Portage  La  Prairie,  the  ten- years  following  1811  Manitoba  had 
fopi  5^;  (3)  St,  Boniiace,  pop.  7,470.  The  practically  no  history  apart  from  the  fiir-hunt- 
province  lies  at  a  varying  elevation  of  from  760  Jng.  Indian  trading,  records  of  the  Hudson's 
to  i^soo  feet  above  the  sea.  Bay  Company  with  its  administration,  'from 
Topograpliy  and  .Geology  (inc/urffnjj  soils).  ^^7°  onwards,  of  regbns  stretching  from  the 
—  The  eastern  part  of  Manitoba  consists  of  a'ores  of  Lake  Superior  to  the  waters  of  the 
Laurentian  rocks,  bare  of  soil,  the  region  hav  "Cific  and  far  into  the  wilds  of  Alaska.  Up 
ing  been  the  source  of  supply,  when  worn  down  to  that  time  Manitoba  had  no  separate  identity 
by  glacial  action,  of  the  deposits  to  the  west,  ^tid  was  merely  a  part  of  the  great  and  ill- 
Tlfis  Ajclweaji  region  stretches  for  seventy  or  defined  territory  known  3S  Ruperts  Laud, 
eighty  miles  from  the  eastern  boundary,  where  After  studying  the  position  of  affairs  in  the 
beg^s  the  terrane  of  the  Red  River,  and  Assin-  Northwest  and  in  Montreal  Lord  Selkirk  made 
iboine  valleys,  varying  from  6q  to  170  miles  up  his  mind  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
in  width.  The  valley  region  is  underlain  by  were  the  eventual  masters  of  the  situation  and 
limestone  deposits  of  Uie  Silurian  and  Devonian  decided  to  throw  in  his  tot  with  them.  He  pur- 
period-  On  the  west  side  of  this  .talley  extends  chased,  in.  1811,  a  oontroUing  interest  in  its 
at  an  elevation  of  from  100  to  150  feet  the  stock  — some  £40,000  out  of  £100/300 — and  ob- 
second  prairie  steppe,  the  eastern  escarpcment  tained  from  the  directors,  amongst  whom  were 
of  which  is  the  Pembina  Mountain,  Tiger  many  of  his  friends  or  FelatiTct,  a  grant  of 
Hills,  RidinK  Mountain,  and  Duck  Mountain.  116,000  square  miles  of  territory  on  the  con- 
Underlying  this  elevated  plane  the  rocks,  largely  dition  that  he  would  establish  a  colony  and 
of  shate  and  sandstone,  are  of  the  Cretaceous  furnish  the  company  with  laborers  as  required, 
period.  The  rocks  of  Manitoba  contain  depos-  This  was  practically  the  founding  of  the  prov- 
its  of  iron,  s^psum,  cement,  limestone  for  build-  iace  of  Manitoba.  The  pioneer  nobleman  at 
ing.  The  Silurian,  Devonian  and  Cretaceous  once  brouaht  out  a  ship-load  of  the  Duchess 
rocks  of  Manitoba  are  overtopped  by  beds  of  of  Sutherland's  ten&nts  isi4  after  varied  diffi- 
drift  or  toU  from  60  to  3cxi  feet  in  thickness,  culties  and  dangers  reached  the  junction  of  the 
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Red    and  Assiniboine  rivers   where,   near  the  shores  of  the  Padfic;  that  the  colonization  of 

site  of   the  present  city  of  Winnipeg,  the  Red  the  Northwest,  the  develo])ment  of  its  mineral 

River    settlement  was  established.     The   Nor'-  resources,  and  the  extension   of   trade  within 

Westers,  a  rival  company  to  that  of  Hudson's  its  bounds  were  alike  dependent  upon  a  stable 

Bay,   claimed  this  land  and  every  means  o£  an-  government ;  and  that  the  welfare  of  its  sparse 

noyance  in  the  power  of  a  strong  corporation  population  wonld  be  gromoled  by  the  extension 

was    freely  used,   as   occasion   arose,   to   injure  of  Canadian   government  and  institutions   over 

the    settlement.       Finally,   in    1&16,    the   dispute  the  entire   region.     In   the   following  year   Mr. 

culminated  in   a  skirmiBh  in   which   Governor  McDougall   and    Sir    George   Cartier   went    to 

Semplc,  who  was  acting  for  Lord  Selkirk,  and  England  to  settle  terms  of  acquisition  and,  in 

a    Dumber  of   his   colonists,  were  killed   by  an  18^    the    arranRements    were    finally    consum- 

armed   hand  of   Nor'- Westers.  mated  between  the  governments  concerned. 

It  was  a  typical  incident,  though  an  unusn-  Canada  claimed  the  whole  region  as  of 
ally  violent  one,  of  the  conflict  which  was  right ;  it  now  accepted  the  territory  upon  the 
waged  all  over  the  Northwest  during  the  first  condition  of  paying  ^300,000  sterling  to  the 
twenty  years  of  the  19th  century  between  company.  It  granted  at  the  same  time  to  the 
these  two  great  companies.  In  tbis  case,  how-  company  a  twentieth  part  of  all  lands  surveyed 
ever,  it  aroused  the  lion  that  was  in  Lord  Sel-  for  settlement  in  what  was  called  Rupert's 
kirk  and,  though  just  reeoYering  from  illness.  Land,  and  gave  certain  guarantees  against  un- 
he  obtained  a  force  of  So  soldiers  and  a  due  taxation.  The  company,  on  its  side,  re- 
couple  of  small  cannon.  With  this  troop  he  tained  possession  of  its  historic  trading-posts 
rushed  around  the  Great  Lakes  from  Montreal,  and  maintained  its  influence  with  the  natives 
and  through  the  wilderness,  captured  the  chief  and  its  special  facilities  for  the  fur-trade, 
agent  and  several  partners  of  the  Northwest  Provincial  Institutions  and  Government. — 
Company,  and  sent  them  to  York,  in  Upoer  The  affairs  of  Manitoba  are  directed  by  a  lieu- 
Canada,  for  trial  upon  various  charges  of  mur-  tenant-governor,  appointed  for  a  term  of  five 
der,  arson  and  robbery.  They  could  not  well  years  by  the  Canadian  govemor-general-in- 
be  convicted  at  such  a  distance  from  the  scene  council,  with  an  executive  of  five  ministers  of 
and  under  the  irregular  conditions  of  their  ar-  the  crown,  and  a  legislative  assembly  consisting 
rest,  but  the  lesson  was  a  Kood  one  and  for  of  40  members,  who  are  chosen  every  four 
the  next  few  years,  until  the  Hudson's  Bay  years  by  popular  vote,  unless  the  hcvuse  is  dis- 
Company  absorbed  its  rival  in  1821,  there  was  solved  before  that  time  elapses  under  the 
more  peace  and  quietness  in  the  vast  region  crown's  prerogative  as  expressed  by  the  lieuten- 
of  their  rivalry.  ant-governor.  The  province  is  represented  in 
As  the  years  passed  the  settlement  grew  in  the  Dominion  Parliament  by  four  senators  ap- 
size  and  iniportance  and  Fort  Garry,  rounded  pointed  for  life  by  the  governor-general- in- 
in  183s,  became  the  headquarters  01  the  Hud-  council;  and  by  ten  members  in  the  House  of 
son's  Bay  Company.  The  latter,  in  1836,  pur-  Commons,  elected  by  poptalar  vote.  The  jndi- 
chased  for  i84iD00  the  land  granted  to  Lord  ciary  consists  of  a  chief  justice,  four  judges  of 
Selkirk  in  i&ii.  Gradually  the  population  was  the  court  of  king's  bench  and  live  county  judges. 
added  to  by  French  trailers  end  hunters  and  The  development  of  these  institutions,  bow- 
by  half-breeds  who  came  from  the  unions  of  ever,  took  time.  The  first  event  in  the  history 
the  French  with  Indian  women  and,  in  time,  of  Manitoba  as  a  province  was  the  ptirchase  in 
constituted  a  population  of  thousanas.  Sir  1869  by  Canada  of  Rupert's  Land  from  the 
George  Simpson  aswimed  control  of  much. of  Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  $300,000;  the  con- 
ihe  compaiiy's  affairs  after  its  absorption  of  sequent  suspicion  and  easily  aroused  fears  of 
the  Nor'-Westera  and  from  l8ai,  for  3S,yeai:3,  the  ignorant  half-breed  population;  the  action 
he  was  the  leading  spirit  of  the  Northwest.  He  of  Louis  Riel  — a  dever  and  unscrupwlous  halt- 
organized  the  interests  of  ithe  company,  ex-  breed  —  in  playing  upon  their  feelings  and 
pkired  and  extended  its  vast  territories,  «con-  gradually  stirring  them  intd  the  rebellion  stage ; 
ciled  conflicting  conditions  and  established  a  the  driving  over  the  frontier'  of  She  governor 
vigorous  personal  control.  A  network  of  trad-  sent  from  Ottawa;  the  substtjueBt  period  of 
ing  posts  was  constructed  across  liifl  continent  "provisional"  ffovemtnent  at  Fort  Garry  under 
and,  when  the  governor  retired  in  1836,  the  Kiel;  the  murder  of'yonng  Scott  by  his  orders 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  with  152  regular  es-  and  the  aroushig  of  Ontario-  the  despatch  of 
tablishments  and  over  3,000  permanent  servants,  an  expeditiort  under  Colonel  Wolselej  early  in 
dominated  the  religious,  llolilical  and  social  r870;  the  entry  into  Fort  Garry  and  flight  of 
life  of  the  Northwest.  ,  Kiel  and  his  associates  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Projected  Unioit  with  Canada.— Bit  Ed-  line.  Arrangements  were  then  proceeded  with 
mnnd  W.  Head,  lately  governor-general  .  of  for  the  reconstruction  of  affairs  and  Canada's 
British  America,  was  then  governor  of  the  position  clearly  placed  before  the  people, 
company,  and  in  favor  of  a  complete  sale  of  The  Canadian  government's  policy  —  which 
rights  and  ownership  to  the  United  Provinces  might  have  averted  the  insurrection  had  it  been 
of  Canada  —  now  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  properly  placed  before  ill  the  people  of  the 
Quebec.  Various  negotiations  fallowed  between  settlement  at  an  earlier  period  —  included  the 
the  British  and  Canadian  and  Company  authori-  declaration  that  civil  aitd  religious  liberties  and 
ties,  including  a  fruitless  mission  to  London  the  privileges  of  the  whole  population  would  be 
in  i86s  by  the  Hon.  George  Brown,  and  finally,  sacredly  preserved;  that  properties,  rights  and 
on  14  Dec.  1867,  after  the  conhxteration  of  the  equities,  as  enjoyed  under  thi:  company's  rule, 
old  provinces  into  a  dominion  had  taken  place,  would  be  maintained;  that  a  liberal  sj^tem  in 
the  HoB.  William  McDougall  introduced  in  the  the  granting  of  titles  to  land  now  occupied  by 
new  House  of  Commons  a  series  of  resolutions  settlers  woiild  be  pursued ;  that  ail  classes  of 
BtyoB  the  subject.  They  declared  that  the  Do-  the  residetrts  would  be  fully  and  fairly  repre- 
■ninioB  of  Canada  4hwild  be  extended  to  the  sented  is  the  government-;  that  municipal  sdf- 
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government  would  be  at  once  established  and  Manitoba  school  qnestion  is  dealt  with  else- 
Wie  country  ruled  by  a  constitution  based  upon  where.  Up  to  igu,  when  the  Roblin  Govern- 
Uritish  laws  and  precedents  and  practices.  On  ment  was  aKain  returned  to  power  the  most  im- 
15  July  1870  the  province  was  duly  constituted  portant  issue  was  that  of  the  Boundary  with  a 
by  royal  and  parhamentary  enactment  with  Mr.  collateral  demand  from  the  Dominion  for  finan- 
(afterwards  Sir)  Adams  G.  Archibald  as  its  cial  allowances  similar  to  those  given  the  new 
first  heutenant-KOvemor.  An  executive  council  Provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  or  else 
or  not  less  than  five  persons  was  to  be  ap-  the  handing  over  of  Provincial  lands,  minerals, 
pointed,  with  a  legislative  council  of  seven  and  fisheries,  to  the  control  of  the  Provincial 
members  which  was  to  be  increased  to  12  after  Government.  With  the  accession  of  the  Borden 
four  years  and  a  legislative  assembly  of  24  Government  to  power  at  Ottawa  arranfiements 
members,  elected  to  represent  certain  electoral  ^^re  duly  made  and  at  the  1912  session  of  the 
districts  as  constituted  by  the  .lieutenant- gov-  Federal  Parliament  Manitoba  was  granted  a 
ernor.  1  he  duration  of  the  legislature  and  its  sum  to  cover  arrears  of  claims  presented  total- 
functions  were  to  be  controlled  by  the  same  pro-  ling  $2,178,648;  the  annual  Federal  subsidy  was 
visions  as  applied  in  the  British  North  America  increased  from  ^o  to  80  cents  per  head  of  the 
act  to  the  other  provinces.  Either  the  French  population ;  the  Federal  allowance  for  govern- 
or English  language  — a  privilege  afterwards  ment,  etc..  was  left  at  $190,000  per  annum  but  an 
abo  ished  so  far  as  French  was  coiicerned  —  indemnity  in  lieu  of  Public  lands  totalling 
aftild  be  used  in  debates  and  official  records.  $562,500  was  granted.  With  smaller  sums  and 
The  legislative  council  was  abolished  in  1876  allowances,  the  annual  grant  was  increased  from 
and   the   number  of   members   in   the   assembly  $838,247  to  $1,349,145. 

was^  afterwards    raised    to.  40.      The  .first    or-  Education.— The    school    system   established 

ganized    ministry    in    the    infant   province    was  by   law   is   undenominational,   religious   instruc- 

^»'','J^"i"4*'*'  J*"    '^    ^.^P^    ^^^'*   ""^    ^^^    "°"-  tion  being  permitted,  should  the  parent  not  ob- 

Alfred  Boyd  as  premier.       ,    .      „      ,       ^^  ject.    The  Dominion  government  has  set  apart 

Prog^w  and  Politics  of  the  Peofle.-Thc  ,„„  sections  of  land  of  one  square  mile  each 

story   of   Manitobas   early   progress   is   one   of  ]„  every  surveyed  township,  for  the  support  of 

stMdy  growth      The  slow   development  of   the  public  school  education.     As  fast  as  settlement 

httle  town  of  Winnipeg,  which  took  the  place  of  progresses,     schools     are     established,     and    as 

Fort  Garry,  was  greaUy  changed  by  the  proin-  teachers  have   to  pass  a   rigid  examination  be- 

ised  appearance   of  the  Canadian  Pacihc  Rail-  fo^e  they  are  appointed,  the  education   of   the 

way.    It  rose  rapidly  into  a  city  of  many  thou-  children  is  generally  of  a  high  class, 
sands,  while  the  steady, accretion  of  farmers  in  At  the  head  of  the  educational  system  of  the 

the  vast  and  fertile  prairies  stretching  away  to-  p^vince    stands    the    University    of    Manitoba 

ward  the  distant  horu-on  helped  to  develop  the  (supported  by  a  land  grant  of   150,000  acres). 

phenomenal  "boom,"  typical  in  its  inception  and  ^^  Examining  and   degree  conferring  body,   as 

progress  of   all   western   periods   of   expansion  „^„  ^  ^  teaching  body  in  science,  affiliated  to 

which  came  to  Manitoba  in  i87g  and  1880   and  „hich  are  the  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Methodist 

njcrged  the  .solid  investments  of  thousands  of  ^nd  Roman  Catholic  colleges ;  as  also  the  Medi- 

Ontano  business  men  in  fantastic  land  schemes  ^^   and   Pharmacy  colleges.     Collegiate  '      ' 

and  non-existent  prairie  villages  of  which  sur-  h„„  f„-  i,,Vi„.r  ii„r-a»inn  ar^  rnnn«-i,.H 


vt/s  hid  not  iven  beoi  ™de     Th.  .ravitable    ,^      y;       ,,    ,  ,„  Wiimipef,  Br.ndon, 

rejctior  followed    but  .fier  that  can,,  •  .lo»,     „j  p„„        [.a  Piairie.    Brandon  Colltge  is  i 
but  steady  and  iiibstant.al  progriss  «.h,ch,  lai-    „ll-kiiom  Baptist  insiiwtion.    There  is  ala.  a 


terly,  is  becoming  a  rapid  development.  „„rmal  school  for  the  training  of  teachers  in 

K"'   many   years   local   politics   were  of   a    Winnipeg.      In    1910    the    province    had    2,227 

narish  nature,  ann  ffovemmenf  rnn listed      _.i__  .»;    ^  _^ .    .  __  _, -^' _    _.|_  i     . 


purely  parish  nature,  and  government  consisted  ^^bools,    2.774    teachers.    76427    pupi's    and    an 

in    legislating   for    schools      scattered    over    a  ^^             remuneration   for  tMchws  of  $628,000. 

large  area  amongst   isolated  settlers,  providing  Religion.-~Tht    Presbyterian   church^  the 

the  beginnings  of  municipal  hf^  practising    he  strt>ngest    in    the    province,    including   in    1901. 

forms   of    consututiona  ism    and  guarding   the  g  ^  persons.    The   Methodist  church   comw 

interests  of  the  smal     though  growing  popula-  ^^^J^h  45.936.    The  Church  of  England  has 

ri^rH     ,s,7^"h     I    H    rf.ri:f'  ,'fi?^:   M-    a'  44.922;  the  RSman  Catholic  35,672;  Lutheran, 

Girard,    1871;    H    J.   H.   Clarke,    1872      M.   A.  g^         Baptist,  0,166.  and  other  denominations 

Girard,  1874;  R.  A.  Davis,  1874;  John  Norquay,  ^garei^te  ^tAz'i 

'^'  S-  ^-^^T^V^Z^  ^^T^'  ?Trr^-  ATicJ're  'and  SlcckraUing.-^ffbt^t.  oats, 
1888;  H.  J.  Macdonald,  1899;  and  R.  P.  Roblin.  ^^^j^^^  ^^^-^^  ^^^^^  ^^p^  and  flax  grow  well. 
1900;  succeeded  each  other  as  prime  ministers,  por  wheat  growing  Manitoba  presents  peculiar 
With  the  Canadian  Pacific  in  the  early  eighties  advantages,  and  the  principle  is  here  Illustrated 
came  development  and  also  questions  of  monop-  ([,at  the  best  specimen  of  a  cereal  is  found  along 
oly,  of  the  right  to  establish  competitive  lines  ,he  )ine  of  its  farthest  north  development. 
of  the  necessity  of  competition  and  control  of  When  compared  with  the  best  wheat-growing 
rates,  of  the  location  of  branch  ]incs  and  all  districts  of  the  United  States,  the  soil  of  Man- 
the  complications  incident  to  a  time  of  pubhc  j,^^^  j^  j^und  to  produce  on  an  average  a 
expansion  and  the  sudden  growth  of  iransporta-  greater  weight  to  the  bushel.  Thirty  bushels 
tion  interests.  These  problems  have  all  been  to  the  acre  is  a  common  crop  in  Manitoba; 
settled,  or  are  now  settling  themselves,  in  one  while  in  Southern  Minnesota  it  ia  20  bushels, 
form  or  another.  There  has,  at  times,  been  jn  Penniylvania  and  Ohio  15,  and  in  Wisconsin 
friction  between  the  provincial  government  and  only  14;  and  while  spring  wheat  (the  usual 
the  Dominion  authorities,  but  never  violent  crop)  in  Manitoba  wei^s  from  63  to  66  pounds 
trouble;  except  in  the  brief  and  passing  matter  to  thebushel.  that  of  Minnesota  weighsonly  from 
of  the  Red  Kiver  Railw^  effort  to  cross  the  60  to  65  pounds.  As  to  quality  also  the  Man- 
tracks  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.     The  itoba  wheat  excels ;  It  possesses  a  large  quantity 
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of  gluten  and  sells  at  ten  cents  a  bushel  more  which  established  a  system  of  denominational 
than  eastern  wheat.  Potatoes  and  all  other  education  in  what  were  then  called  the  common 
root  crops  thrive  well,  while  garden  vegetables  schools.  By  this  Act  12  electoral  divisions  corn- 
grow  with  wonderful  exuberance.  For  hay  prising  in  the  main  a  Protestant  population,  were 
the  native  prairie  grasses  in  the  moist  meadows  to  be  considered  as  constituting  12  Protestant 
are  still  largely  used,  though  timothy,  which  school  districts  under  the  management  of  the 
grows  freely,  is  now  being  considerably  cuiti-  Protestant  Section  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
vaied.  Cattle. —  Shorthorns,  Ayrshires,  and  Similarly  12  districts,  made  up  chiefly  of  a 
Galloways  —  are  now  largely  introduced;  stock-  Roman  Catholic  population,  were  constituted  an 
raising  is  an  established  industry.  Cheese  and  equal  number  of  Catholic  school  districts,  and 
butter-making  in  scientifically  managed  cream-  were  placed  under  the  control  o!  the  Catholic 
eries  and  factories  is  followed  throughout  section  of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Education, 
the  province.  In  western  Manitoba  wheat  Each  school  division  raised  the  contribution  re- 
growing  is,  however,  the  favorite  occupation,  quired,  in  addition  to  the  amount  given  from 
According  to  various  (iQIl)  official  ligures  the  public  funds,  as  might  be  decided  at  its  an- 
Manitoba's  agricultural  interests,  investments  nual  meeting.  And,  without  the  special  sane- 
and  products  were  as  follows:  tjon  of  its  Section  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
„,.,,.                                              *        J  „  only  one  school  could  be  established  in  each  dis- 

Sl^S^2^-pnivi,i»".:;::::::;:;::;  *"''1:S6  '"".  changes  suited  to  the  differing  propor- 

Pirmneudwae I37.9SB.s66  lions  of  the  population  were  made  in   1875;  but 

AuthoriMd  «pit»l  of  new  incoipoTBtioni 91,491.000  the  general  principle  was  still  maintained.     The 

pStStSf^SbSf.'r!."".^"'^.'.™:    '"'mtTt  system  cannot  be  said  to  have  worked  badly  or 

Otiliy  prodncu ti. lib. 013  to  have  caused  any  serious  trouble  between  the 

New  farm  buildings 3,i73,j«7  religious  divisions  of  the  Province. 

cS^'e^Xw;,"::::::::;::;;:::::::;::::;     111:1^      Abouuon  of  the  separate  sehoou.— in  isgo 

Sbeep.oumba 19.600  sectarian   feeling  was  aroused  by  the   eastern 

^SSSSliri;iidieiiV6iA4'2.6i6;i^M::;:::  l4o.y|:^  agitation   over   the   Jesmts'   Estates   affair   and 

BM-ley.  bu»hn.,  13.909,33^ vafiie. 6)964.000  showed  itself  in  a  local  movement  agamst  Sepa- 

Oati.  bushels,  73. JS6.6S3;  value 18,46!. 000  rate  Schools.    The  Premier,  Mr.  Thomas  Green- 

p^M^Jiim i'lli'ooo  **y'    "'^    *"'*    lieutenant.     Attorney- General 

Hay  and'eiQver.vaiiii; ;;;:.'!:;::!;; ;::;:!!:      3;i64:aoo  Joseph  Martin,  seized  the  favoraWe  and  popular 

Manuiaetuiod  outpoi,  Brthnated 40.000.000  moment  to  establish  a  common  BChool  system. 

By  the  Act  then  passed,  all  school  taxes,  whether 

Transportation  and  Financial  Conditions.—  derived    from    Protestants   or   Catholics,    were 

The  chief  event  of  late  years  has  been  the  com-  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  new  public 

ing  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway,  its  con-  schools  and  the  old  arrangement  constituting 

slructtOD    from    Port   Arthur   to   WinnipeK,   its  two    Boards    of     Education    was,    of     course, 

construction  through  the  province  and  building  abolished.    Needless  to  say,  the  Roman  Catholics 

of  various  branch  lines.    The  provmcial  govern-  all  over  the  Dominion  were  seriously  aroused  by 

ment   also   obtained   control    of    the   Northern  this  action.     It  seemed  to  threaten  thsir  rights 

Pacific  Railway  and  its  branch  hues  m  Manitoba  everywhere  as  well  as  those  they  claimed  in 

and  have  pursued  a  useful  policy  in  both  cases  Manitoba. 

of  checking  aiid  lowering  rates  from  time  to  Strenuous  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
time.  The  Roblin  administration  in  1906  took  the  Dominion  Government  to  disallow  the  Act  as 
action  along  the  lines_  of  provincial  acq,uisiti on  infringing  the  rights  of  the  minority.  A  petition 
of  the  telephone  service.  In  1910  the  internal  ^^^^  g  March  1891,  and  signed  by  the  Roman 
gram  elevators  of  the  province  were  acquired.  Catholic  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  Do- 
but  the  operation  was  not  successful  and  in  minion  was  presented,  stating  that  both  the 
1912  they  were  transferred  to  the  Gram  Grow-  Schools'  Act  and  the  one  abolishing  the  dual 
ers  Association  under  special  arrangement,  language  system  in  Manitoba  were  "contrary  to 
Th*  gram  crop  of  the  province  in  igii,  inelud-  the  dearest  interests*  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
mg  wheat  oats  and  barley,  was  158,844,608  Joygi  subjects  of  Her  Majesty ;  contrary  to  "the 
bushels.  The  provincial  revenue  m  1910  was  assurance  given  during  the  negotiations*  which 
$3,847,321  and  expenditure  $3,543,044  The  pro-  determined  the  entry  of  the  Province  into  Con- 
vincial  liabilities  mcluded  debentures,  etc,  of  federation ;  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  British 
$iojooflOO  and  Canadian  Northern  guarantees  j^^rth  America  Act  and  of  the  Manitoba  Act; 
of  $21,000,000.  J  Casteu,  Hopkins,  contrary  to  the  principles  of  public  good  faith. 
Author  ^Canadian  Annual  Review  of  Public  A  tittle  later,  on  4  April,  the  French  press  of 
Affairs?  Quebec,   published   a   pastoral   letter,   issued   by 

,,     .,  .       „       ,         ,  ,       -.    ^  J  .     Ti-  Cardinal  Taschereau  and  the  hierarchy  of  the 

Haiutoba,  Canada,  a  lake  situated  in  Man-  „      .  ...  j   ■       n  .1,    V-.i,  1- 

itoba  proviacft  to  whidi  it  gives  its  name,  about  Pr°^"?«-  ^^f',^''^  T^^  in  all  the  Catholic 

59  miles  southwest  of  Lake  Winnipeg.    It  is  of  Churches   "nd   claimed    that   the   legislation    in 

iVregular  shape,  119  miles  long,  with  a  maximum  question    would    "despoil    the    Church    of    its 

breadth  of  29  miles,  a  shore-line  of  535  miles,  an  ".".f"  "^l^"^"    ^^  "^K?''  '^"«  ""P-^^    'I'V  °S"^?' 

area  of  1,171  square  miles,  and  an  avwage  depth  °l,^^^   Church  over  the  education   of   Catholic 

of  12  feet.    I?  is  810  feet  above  sea-level,  and  ^'y""?."  'If  "'^  schools,"   and  called  upon   all 

40  feet  higher  than  Lake  Winnipeg,  into  which  Catholics  « to  pray  and  to  work  for  jus  ice.» 

Tdrains  through  the  Saskatche™  or  Dauphin  .     ^''^    Q'^stxon    xn    the    Courts      Fonomng. 

Rl  ^  "^  however,  the  precedent  set  in  the  Jesuits    Es- 

*""'■  tates  Case,  the  Manitoba  Schools'  Bill  was  al- 

Hanitoba  School  Qaeation.  In  1871,  shortly  lowed  by  the  Federal  Government  to  go  into 

after  becoming  a   Province  of   the   Dominion  operation.      The    Governnrent,    however,    inti- 

a  law  was  passed  by  the  Manitoba  Legislature  mated  its  willingness  to  pay  the  expenses  in- 
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Tolv«d   in  testinff  the  constitutionality  of  the  cided  that  the  Govemor-General-in-Council  had 

iii«asure,     Meantime,  appeal  had  been  entered  power  to  hear  the  appeal,  inasmuch  as  the  Acts 

by  Mr.  J.  K.  Barrett  of  WinnipeR-,  in  the  inter-  of    i8t)o   affected    rights   or  privileges    of    the 

est  of  the  local  Catholic  ratepayers  and  aeainst  Roman  Catholic  minority  in  relation  to  educa- 

two  city  by-laws  which  imposed  a  rate  of  tax-  lion  within  the  meaning  of  sub-section  2  of  Sec- 

ation  upon  Catholics  and  Protestants,  alike,  for  tion  22  of  the  Manitoba  Act.     The  Court   -was 

the  support  of  the  public  schools.     He  claimed  not  asked  to   determine  what  particular   riRhts 

that  the  old  law  waa  still  in  force,  and  based  or  privileges  of  the  minority  had  been  affec:ed, 

his  case  upon  the  aad  section  of  the  Manitoba  and  purposely  refrained  from  doing  so.     It  was 

Act,    under    which    the    Province    entered    the  intimated,   however,   that   it   was   certainly    not 

Union,  and  which  stated  that  "nothing  in  any  essential  that  the  statutes  repealed  by  the  Act 

such  law  (Provincial)  shall  prejudicially  affect  of  jggo  should  be  re-enacted.    The  "system   of 

any  nght  or  privilege,  with  respect  to  denomi-  education  embodied  in  the  Acts  of  i8oo,»  the 

national  schools,  which  any  class  of  persons  may  judgment  stated,  "no  doubt  commends  itself  to 

have  by  law  or  practice  m  the  Province  at  the  gnj  adequately  supplies  the  wants  of  the  great 

!??"■     .......  ...  majority  of   the   inhabitants   of   the   Province," 

The  Manitoba  Government  inamtamed,  as  if  this  system  were  supplemented  by  suitable 
against  this  plea  that  a  Separate  School  system  provisigns  for  the  minority  al!  ground  of  corn- 
was  not  realfy  in  existence  prior  to  the  Province  plaint  would  be  removed. 

""«"nB   the    Confederation    and    that,    eonsr-  1^^^^  „f  ^^e    Remedial  Order.     After  the 

quently,  the  Roman  Catholic  minority  possessed  decision   of   the   luriicial   Committer  was   iriveo 

no  guarantee  whatever    .On^  Feb.   i^i.the  fhTGoverLr-G^"eS-C™^^^^         Sh« 

Si""*  T/h?    *?  ,1?  "S«"'th".^"?^Lirh?„'^  "^--ds   the   Thompson    Governm^t,    proceeded 

the    v^dity    of    the    Act,    three   Judges    being  to  hearihe  appeal,  on  26  February  aid  the  early 

favorable  and  one  opposed.     The  case  was  at  day,  of  MaTch.    The  result  of  their  deiibera- 

T.w,fHf  1»  *fn^    i^F^^*^-?^  S™«r±;  tions  was  the  passage  of  the  Remedial  Order  of 

Towards   the   end    of  October  judgment  was  ,„  j^arrh  iftic      Rv  tbic  flrHur  »»•  t^mininn 

unanimously  given  by  the  latter  body  declaring  '^  "*^'=''  "^^     °^.  this  Order  the  JJomimon 

the  Act  ultra  vires.  Zi^wmg  the  appeals,   and  p<«^tTiruent  required  the  Province  of  Manitoba 

quashing  the  city  bV-lawa.     The  loSf  Govern.  X^"*"'^?  A°  ^'i'^  minor  ty  the  foUowmg  alleged 

rL^XTu^dfci^^c^rnS^v^f^r^Si?  :;^|-k'i-r^ts^^^^^^^ 

fvrial  Privv  rniin<>i1      lit*  in    Ii.lv    i«n2  thi-  schools  In  the  manner  provided  by  the  said  Stat- 

upheld  the  Manitoba  Courts,  declared  the  ieial-  '^-  «*°/f  ^J^^"     l^)   The  right  to  share  pro- 

i^  of  the  Act  of  1890  and  reversed  the  judg-  Pottionaiely  in  anj-  grant  made  out  of  the  Pub- 

ment  of  the  Snprome-  Court  of  the  Dominion.  ^'."^  ['■'''^  ^""^  the  purpose  of  educatiM.    (3)  The 

Tht  L9W  Affecting  federal  iMerventioiu-  "Sht  of  exemption  of  such  Roman  Cathotics  as 

The  Catholic  minority  then  fell  back  upon  sub-  «>"tribiile  to  Soman  Catholic  schools  from  aU 

section  a  of  Section  22  of  the  Manitoba  Act  payment  or  contnbuUon  to  the  support  of  any 

which,  it  was  claimed,  provided  for  an  appeal  t«  9'n"  schools.  .. .    ^  , 

the  Governor-General-in-Council  from  any  act        .  Manitoba  s  answer  to  thw  demand  was  sub- 

or  decision  of  the  l^slature  of  the  Provivce,  m'tted  to  the  Provinci^  Legislature  on  13  June 

or  of  .any  ProvinciaT authority,,  affecting  any  'o95.  .and  adopted  on  the  19th  day  of  the  same 

right  or  privilege  of  the  Protestant  or  Roman  month,    it  was  pointed  out  that  the  Remedial 

Catholic  miuoritj;  of  the  Queen's  aubjecU  ir  "■''''"    -i^-n,„H.rf    .h-    r«.„«t,™    «f    ,h^    r.u 
relation  to  edpcation.  .Their  appeal  was  sent  ti 
the  Dominical  Governmoit  by  way  of  petitioi. 

□n  36  Nov.  1892.    They  admitted  that  no  ri^ts  --.   --  -     -     -       -    ,  -     ., 

or  privileges  had  been  acquired  previous  to  the  prevailing;   that  under   the ,  old   system,   many 

Union,  but  pointed  out  that  the  second  .sub-  people  liad  grown  up  m..a  state  of  illiteracy; 

section  was  wider  in  its  terms  than  the  first  that  apart  from  the  oojcjctKwstoseparateschools 

and  provided  for  an  appeal  to  the  Governor-  on  principle,  the  weight  of  school  Uxation  and 

General-in-Council   against   the  legislation   af-  tJi«  sparseness  of  settlement  in  Manitoba  made 

fecting  rights   acquired   at   any   time,   including  it   impossible   to  carry  on   a  double   system  of 

rights  or  privileges   conferred   al   the    Unioo.  schools.     It  was  urged  also  that  the  Ottawa 

They   contended  that   the  Act   passed   by   the  authorities  had  demanded  the  restoration  of  the 

Manitoba  Legislature   in    1871.  and   amending  oW  system  without  obtaining  full  and  accurate 

Acts,  established  a  system  of  Separate  Schools  information  as  to  its  working  and  the  Province 

and  conferred  rights  and  privileges  which  were  expressed  its  willingness  to  co-operate  with  the 

taken  away  by  the  Act  of  1880    They  asked  for  Dominion  Govemfflent  in  making  a  i^rough 

an  Order-in -Council  restoring  Separate  School  investigation  of  the  whole  subject.    Legal  dif- 

rights.  ficnlties    were    referred    to,    hasty    action    was 

Before  entertaininff  the  appeal  asked  for  by  deprecated  and  a  strong  appeal  was  made  to  the 

the  minority,  the  Governor- General-in-Council  Dominion  Government  to  exercise  the  greatest 

decided  to  ask  the  Courts  if  the  appeal  was  one  care  and  deliberation  in  dealing  with  a  question 

which  could  be  heard  under  the  terms  of  sub-  of  such  vast  importance. 

section  2  of  Section  22  of  the  Manitoba  Act.  Upon  receipt  of  the  Manitoba  Government's 

On  20  Feb.  1894.  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  reply  the  Dominion  Government,  after  a  short 

held  that  no  appeal  lay  and  that  the  Governor-  delay,  announced  itself  as  being  committed  to 

Gcneral-in-Council  had  not  the  power  to  make  the  policy  of  remedying  the  alleged  wrongs  of 

the  order  asked  for.    On  zg  Jan.  iBgs,  the  Jn-  the  Roman  Catholics.    The  announcement  was 

diciai  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  reversed  made  in  Parliament  that  the  Manitolw  Govem- 

the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court.    They  de-  ment  would  again  be  requested  to  Kt  and  ttist 
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in  the  event  of  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  of  company  officers  and  Orkney  employees  of 
Province  the  Dominion  Govenunent  would  call  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  who  had  taken  la- 
Parliament  in  January  i8g6,  and  introduce  le^-  dian  wives.  This  mixed  community  in  i^o 
islation  to  enforce  compliance  with  the  Cathohc  numbered  12,000  souls. 

demands.  The  controversy  was  further  em-  To  the  Metis  came  from  Lower  Canada 
bittered  by  those  political  considerations  which  Priest  (afterward  Bishop)  Provcncher,  who  in 
occasionally  arise  when  a  Liberal  Provincial  1818  established  a  school,  which  grew  in  later 
Government  is  in  opposition  to  the  policy  of  a  times  into  Saint  Boniface  Roman  Catholic  C(j- 
Conservative  Dominion  Government  or  vice  lege.  The  English- speaking  half-breeds  belong- 
^ersa.  The  complications  became  still  greater  ing  to  the  Church  of  England  were  educated 
in  this  case  when  the  Protestant  sentiment  of  at  Saint  John's  College,  which  was  reorganized 
the  Manitoba  majority  and  of  the  Ontario  in  1866  by  Bishop  (afterward  Archbishop) 
Orangemen  was  found  in  open  conflict  with  an  Machray.  Just  as  the  new  province  of  Manj- 
ag^essive  Roman  Catholic  sentiment  in  Quebec  toba  was  forming  there  was  established  in 
which  pressed  upon  the  Dominion  Government  1871,  by  the  writer,  in  Kildonan.  near  Winni- 
the  demands  of  their  co-religionists  in  Mani-  peg,  among  the  Selkirk  Scottish  settlers,  a  Pres- 
toba.  The  Session  of  i8g6  was  duly  held,  and  byterian  college,  known  since  as  Manitoba  Col- 
Sir  Charles  Tupper  introduced  his  Government  s  lege.  This  last-named  college  was  in  1874  re- 
Remedial  legislation.  But  he  could  not  carry  it  moved  to  Winnipeg.  These  three  denomina- 
through  the  diverse  sectarian  elements  of  the  lional  colleges  were  all  in  or  near  the  new  city 
House  and  was  beaten  in  the  immediately_  sue-  In  1875  an  important  meeting  was  held  in  the 
ceeding  generd  elections.  _  The  new  Liberal  court-house,  Winnipeg,  by  Manitoba  College,  in 
PremKr..Sir  Wilfred  Launer,  had  then  little  „hich  a  union  of  the  three  colleges  under  a 
apparent  difficulty  in  compromising  and  settling  provincial  university  was  suggested.  Governor 
the  issue  with  the  Liberal  Premier  of  Manitoba,  j^iorris  favored  this  plan,  and  fn  1877  an  act  was 
The  arrangement  effected  in  1897  may  be  sum-  ^-^^^^^  in  the  legislature  of  Manitoba  eslablish- 
marized  as  follows:  .  ing  the  University  of  Manitoba,  to  which  the 
(1)  Religious  teaching  to  be  permitted  u.  three  colleges.  Saint  Boniface,  Saint  John's,  and 
schools  if  authorized  by  R«o'ut'oa.  of  the  Manitoba  were  affiliated.  The  University  was 
majority  of  the  Trustees  of  the  district,  or  if  ^1  first  to  be  only  an  examining  body  the  teach- 
asked  for  by  peution  of  the  parents  or  guard-  ing  being  done  entirely  by  the  colleges. 

district  or  person  duly  authorized  by  him.  exammations   took  place  in  May     1878.   when 

(3)  In  any  rural  school  where  the  attend-  s"-^n  candidates  presented  themselves.    In  1878 

anee  of  Roman  Catholic  children  is  25  or  up-  application  was  made  to  the  Dommion  govem- 

wards.  and  in  urban  schools  where  it  is  40  and  ""^"^  *"/  ^  '"''  ^'f^^'  ^^i^t  length    in  i^j. 

upwards,  the  Trustees  may,  upon  petition,  em-  ^^°"  '"«  'Better  Terms  Settlement"  of  that 

ploy  at  least  one  duly  certified  Roman  Catholic  y^^^-  '.So.ooo  acres  of  good  agncu  tural  wild  land 

teacher  ™^*  given  to  the  University.     This  endowment 

At  the  1912  Session  of  the  Manitoba  Ugis-  *|  ""«  valued  at  $1,350,000.    In  188^  a  native  of 

lature  certain  important  changes  were  made  in  ^^<1      l^?*^   Settlement   living   in   England,   Mr. 

this  arrangement  —  against  which  for  years  the  "■■   ^-   Isbister,   who  like  many  others   was  at- 

Roman   Catholics   of   the    Province,   headed   by  t^cted  by  the  broad  and  Cosmopohlan  spirit  of 

Archbishop  Langevin,  had  vigorously  protested  the  young   university,   bequeathed   $83,000  as   a 

as  compelhng  them  to  support,  thrmigh  taxation  scholarship  fund  to  the  University, 

both  public   and  separate   schools.     The   vital  In  r882  the  Manitoba  Medical  College  was 

clauses  in  the  new  legislation  were  as  follows:  founded  and  became  affiliated  to  the  University. 

I.  A  new   definition  of   the  word   'school'  In  1868  a.new  member  of  the  aisttrhood  of  Arts 

to  mean  any  schoolroom,  whether  self-contained.  Colleges —Wesley    College    of    the    Methodist 

or  whether  one  room  in  a  school  building  com-  Church  —  was   affiliated   to    the   University;    a 

posed  of  several  rooms.    In  the  latter  case  each  College  of  Pharmacy  was  affiliated  in  190Z.    A 

room  in  the  building  would  become  a  •school"  Baptist  collcse  in  Brandon,  the  second  city  of 

for  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  the  Province,  though  not  affiliated,  yet  sends  its 

3.  A  provision  that  in  any  school  where  there  students  up  to  the  University  examinations 

are  40  children  of  Roman  Catholic  .parents  they  !„   1893   the  university  act   was   changed  to 

shall  be   separated   irom  the   remainder  of  the  aiXayi  teaching  to  be  done  by  the  University  in 

children  and  shall  have  a  teacher  of  their  own  natural  science,  mathematics,  and  modern  lan- 

**'"'•                               J,  Castell  Hopkins,  guages,  the  arts  colleges  taking  up  the  other  de- 

EditoT  of   'The  Caiwiiati  Annual  Review  of  partmcnts.    In  i8g8  a  site  of  seven  acres  in  the 

Public  Affairs.'  heart  of  Winnipeg,  valued  at  $120,000,  was  given 
by  the  Dominion  Government  to  the  University, 

Manitoba,   University  of.     The   Canadian  and   in    igoo   the    first   building    was    erected, 

province  of  Manitoba,  which  was  formed  out  of  Teaching  in  natural  science  was  begun  in  igoa 

Rupert's  Land  in  1870,  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  and  in  1904  six  professors  in  natural  science  and 

Red  River  Settlement  founded  by  Lord  Selkirk  mathematics  were   appointed.     There   is   also   a 

and  his  immigrants  under  Hudson's  Bay  Com-  large   amount  of   intercollegiate   teaching.     De- 

pany  auspices  in  1812-J5.    The  Scottish  settlers  grees  are  ^ven  by  the  University  in  arts.  law. 

were  joined  from  time  to  time  by  the  Metis,  the  and   medicine,   and   the   several    denominational 

descendants  of  French -Canadian  voyageurs,  who  colleges  have  the  power  to  bestow  degrees  in 

married  Indian  women,  and  also  by  the  children  theology  on  students  who  have  passed  a  certain 
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arts  requirement  in  the  University.    These  de-  the  beauty  and  Erandenr  of  its  scenery,  and  at 

grees  on  being  reported  become  ipto  faeto  de-  an  altitude  of  about  6,330  feet  above  sea-level, 

grees  of  the  University.  It  is  in  three  canons — William's  Cafion,    Ute 

Thus  the  two  systems  of  university  educa-  Pass,  and  Engleman's  Cafion.  Nearby  are  Pike's 
tion  —  national  and  denointnational  —  are  com-  Peak  and  the  Garden  of  the  Gods.  The  medi- 
bined,  and  the  advantages  of  both  obtained,  dnal  springs,  six  in  number,  are  visited  annually 
The  denominational  colleges  have  their  resi-  by  a  large  number  of  health  seekers.  The  ivon- 
dences  and  grounds;  and  exercise  discipline  and  derful  cave  or  series  of  caves,  which  were  dis- 
social control  over  their  students,  while  the  covered  by  George  W.  Snider  in  1881,  have  been 
provincial  university  conducts  the  examinations,  explored  for  quite  a  distance.  One  of  the  re- 
confers  degrees,  and  has  taken  over  science  markable  features  of  this  remarkable  under- 
teaching,  the  most  expensive  department  of  edu-  ground  natural  curiosity  is  the  Guadaloupe 
cation.    It  may  take  other  subjects  in  the  future.  Dome  and  the  Pipe  Organ.    The  group  of  stal- 

The  University  is  supported  by  the  revenue  actites  which  have  been  named  the  Pipe  Organ 

from  the  lands,  a  Provincial  Government  grant,  give  forth  the  complete  musical  scale,  in  sweet, 

fees  of  students  and  candidates,  and  by  private  clear    notes.     Numerous    waterfalls   are    in    the 

benefactions  —  Lord    Strathcona    giving    it    tor  vicinity  of  Manitou,  also  Monument  Park,  which 

immediate   purposes   $20,000.     In   1904  the  Uni-  like  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  has  many  peculiar 

vers  it  y,  examined  812  candidates.  formations    of    red    and    white   limestone.     The 

The  arts  curriculum  is  a  blending  of  a  fixed  Pike's  Peak  cog  railway  terminates  at  Manitou. 

course,    with    certain    options    in    the    first   and  A  large  number  of  tourists  visit  the  town  annu- 

second   years,   and   then   specializing  is  allowed  ally,  especially  in  the  summer  season.  ,The  poi>- 

in  the  third  and  fourth  years  in  one  of  the  de-  ulation  in  July  and   August  is  said  to  be  about 

partments  of  classics,  mathematics,  modern  Ian-  five  or  six  times  greater  than  in  winter.     Popi 

guages,  philosophy,  natural  science,  or  a  general  (1910)  i.35?. 

■^""iS*' .  ManitouUn,  (man-i-too'lin)  IsUnda,  Canada. 

The  University  building  accommodates  the  a  „oup  of  inlands  in  the  northeastern  part  of 

department  of  science,  which  is  generally  being  Lake  Huron,  which  separates  the  waters  of  the 

well  equipped  for  Us  work.     A  library  has  been  Lake  from  Georgian  Bay.     The  name  is  a  cor- 

begun,   but   is  still  m   its  infancy.    Tlie  several  ruption  of  the  Indian   word   Manitovfin.   which 

affiliated  colleges  have  large  libraries,  and  the  means  divinity.    Except  Drummond  Isle,  about 

students  have  access  to  the  Provincial  Library  25  niiles  long  and  9  miles  wide,  which  belongs 

and  the  new  Carnegie  Library  of  the  city.  to  the  State  of  Michigan,  the  group  is  a  pari  of 

As  the  University  of  Manitoba  is  the  only  the  province  of  Ontario.  The  largest  island  of 
university  in  Canada  west  of  Lake  Superior,  it  the  group  is  Grand  Manitoulin,  or  Sacred  Isle; 
cultivates  the  whole  regrion  of  Manitoba,  new  about  87  miles  long  and  averaging  22  miles 
Ontario,  the  Northwest  Territories,  and  British  ^ide.  Cockburn  or  Little  Manitoulin,  is  nearly 
Columbia.  It  holds  local  examinations  at  several  cir<:ular,  and  about  eight  miles  in  diameter, 
points  in  Manitoba,  as  well  as  Regina.  Calgary,  xhe  coast  is  very  irregular,  and  ail  are  well 
and  Edmonton  in  the  Territories,  and  at  Van-  wooded;  Grand  Manitoulin  and  Cockburn  have 
couver,  Kamloops,  and  Victoria  m  British  Co-  large  pine  forests.  The  shore  waters  abound  in 
lumbia.  On  account  of  the  vast  territory  served,  fish.  Fully  half  the  inhabitonts  are  Indians  of 
and  of  Its  having  no  rival  in  western  Canada,  the  Algonquin  race.  The  cool  climate  in  sum- 
Manitoba  University,  should  no  change  taka  mer  and  the  striking  natural  features  add  to  the 
place  in  its  prospects,  bids  fair  to  be  in  25  years  attractions  of  the  islands  and  make  them  a 
the  largest  university  in  Canada.  favorite  summer  resort.    Pop.  2,000. 

Geome  Bryce.  D.D.,  LUp.,  Manitowoc,   m5r-I-t6-w6k',  Wis,,    city  and 

!.w    .(    c,„w.-,    n >.,    .1  (.„„„ty-seat    of    Manitowoc    County;    on    Lake 

Michigan,    at    the    mouth    of    the     Manitowoc 

Maniton,  mfinl-too,  a  name  given,  among  River,  and  on  the  Wisconsin  C.  and  the  Chicago 
the  American  Indian  tribes,  to  any  spirit,  good  ft  N.  W,  R.  R.'s;  about  112  miles  northeast  of 
or  evil;  also  apiriied  to  any  object  of  religious  Madison  and  77  miles  north  of  Milwaukee, 
awe  and  reverence.  *The  Illinois,'  wrote  the  The  city,  picturesquely  surrounded  by  a  semi- 
Jesuit  Marest,  'adore  a  sort  of  genius,  which  circle  of  low  hills,  was  chartered  in  1870.  It 
they  cail  manitou ;  to  them  it  is  the  master  of  has  a  good  harbor,  and  regular  steamer  connec- 
life,  the  spirit  that  rules  all  things.  A  bird,  a  tion  with  all  of  the  important  lake  ports ;  large 
buffalo,  a  bear,  a  feather,  a  skin  —  that  is  their  grain  elevators,  ship-building  and  repair  3^rds, 
manitou.*  "If  the  Indian  word  manitou,'  says  and  an  extensive  export  trade  in  wheat  and 
Palfrey,  'appeared  to  denote  something  above  or  other  grain,  lumber,  leather,  beer,  dairy  prod- 
beside  the  common  aspects  and  agencies  of  na-  ucts,  etc.,  and  imports  of  groceries,  cloth,  and 
ture,  it  might  be  natural,  but  it  would  be  rash  clothing,  The  manufactures  are  important  the 
and  misleading  to  confound  its  import  with  the  census  of  igog  returning  80  establishments,  with 
Christian,  Mohammedan,  Jewish,  Egyptian,  or  $6764,000  capital  stock,  employing  1,752  per- 
Greek  conception  of  Deity,  or  with  any  com-  sons  at  $1,007,000  annual  wages,  using  materi- 
pound  of  a  selection  from  some  or  all  of  those  als  valued  at  $3,0153.000,  and  with  a  product  val- 
ideas.*  The  word  was  applied  to  any  object  ued  annually  at  $5,939,000.  There  are  three 
used  as  a  fetish  or  an  amulet.  It  was  common  large  breweries;  the  other  industries  were  brick- 
among  all  western  and  Mississippi  tribes.  yards,  hay  presses,  creameries  and  cheese-fec- 

Manitou,  Colo.,  town,  in  El  Paso  County;  tories,    saw-    and    planing-mills,    and    manufac- 

on  the  Denver  &  R.  G.  and  the  Colorado  M.  tories     of    leather,    flour,     tumiture,     foundry 

R.R.'s ;  about  seven  miles  northwest  of  Colorado  products,    machinery,    agricultural    implements. 

Springs,    It  is  situated  in  a  region  renowned  for  edge  tools,  cigars,  canned  goods,  and  glue.    The 
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city  has  national,  savings,  and  other  banks,  Guadeloupe  for  three  days,  exposed  to  the  fire 
waterworks,  gas  and  electric  light;  and  daily  of  four  British  ships  of  the  line,  contrived  to 
■and  weekly  newspapers,  several  of  which  are  effect  her  escape,  This  exploit  closed  the  reg- 
published  in  the  German  language.  Manitowoc  uiar  maritime  operations  of  the  United  States 
IS  the  seat  of  the  county  asylum,  St.  Mary's  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Hospital,  St.  Felix  Industrial  and  Reform  Manley,  Joseph  Homan,  American  jour- 
School,  Holy  Family  Hospital,  and  the  James  ngijst  g^^  politician;  b.  Bangor,  Maine,  13  Oct, 
Library,  and  has  a  courthouse,  a  high  school,  ,842;  j,  Augusta,  Maine,  7  Feb.  1905.  He 
public  and  parochial  schools,  and  several  hand-  graduated  from  the  Little  Blue  Abbott  Academy 
some  churches.  Pop.  {1890)  7,710;  (1900)  at  Farmington.  Maine,  in  1858  and  in  1862,  at 
11,786;  (1910)  I3,(»7-  the  age  of  21,  from  the  Albany  Law  School.    He 

Uanizales,   mi-ni-sa'las,   Colombia,   town,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1865,  being  appointed 

in  the  southern  part  of  the  department  of  An-  a  commissioner  of  the  United    States   district 

tioquia;    about   95   miles   northwest   of   Bogota,  court,  serving  one  year.     In  1866  he  was  presi- 

The  altitude  is  about  7,000  feet.    It  was  foimdcd  dent  of  the  city  council  of  Augusta  and  in  1881 

in  1848  and  its  situation  at  the  junction  of  the  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Augusta  by  Presi- 

main  passes  over  the  mountains,  and  near  vaiu-  dent   Garfield,   which    office   he   held    for   seven 

able  gold  mines   has  contributed   to  its   rapid  years.    Acquiring  a  half  interest  in  the  *Maine 

growth.     In   the   valleys,  in  the   vicinity,   stock-  Farmer'  he  joined  hands  with  James  G,  Blaine 

raising   is   an   important   industry.      It   has   fine  in  aggressive  local  and  national  politics,  dictat- 

churchea  and  schools,  a  good  library  and  a  num-  ing  the  editorial  policy  of  that  paper  for  three 

ber    of    comfortable   homes.      During    the    civil  years.     He    was    a   delegate   to   the   Republican 

war  of   i8?7-8  the  town   was   the   headquarters  National  conventions  of  1880  and  1888,  was  for 

•f  the  rebels.    The  climate  is  not  severe,  al-  many  years  chairman  of  the  Maine  Republican 

though  in  a  high  altitude,  as  higher  mountains  State  committee  and  a  member  of  the  Republi- 

in   the   vicinity   are   a  protection.    Pop.    about  can    National    committee    and    was    a    notable 

30,000.  figure  in  the  executive  committees  of  1896  and 

aiankato,  man-ka'to,  Minn.,  city,  county-  '9°°'  which  aided  in  the  election  of  McKinley. 

seat  of  Blue  Earth  County;  on  the  Minnesota  Hanlejr,  Mary  de  Lx  Riviere,  English  au- 

River  at  the  mouth  of  the  Blue  Earth  River,  and  thor:  b.  in  the  island  of  Guernsey  about  1672;  d. 

on  the  Chicago,  M.  &  Si.  P.,  the  Chicago  G.  W.,  London  11  July  1724.    She  succeeded  Swift  as 

the  Chicago  &  N.  W.,  and  (he  Chicago,  St.  P.,  editor  of  the  'Examiner'  in  1711.    She  is  known 

M.  &.   O.   R.R.'s;   about  88  miles  southwest  of  for  her  'Secret  Memoirs  and  Manners  of  Sev- 

Saint  Paul.    It  is  situated  in  an  agricultural  and  eral  Persons  of  Quality  of  Both  Sexes:  from  the 

timber  region,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  valuable  New  Atlantis'    (1709),  a  licentious  satire  that 

stone  quarries.    Its  chief  manufactures  arc  knit  caused  the  arrest  of  both  the  author  and  the 

f;oods,   lime,  cement,  beer,  butter,  candy,  flour,  publisher,   though   they   were   subsequently   dis- 

umber,     foundry    and    machine-shop    products,  charged.      This    work    was    continued    in    the 

There  are  in  manufacturing  business  about  3,000  'Memoirs   of   Europe*    {1710),     She   also   pub- 

empioyecs.     The  principal  buildings   are   State  lished 'Letters  Written  by  Mrs.  Manley'  (1696) ; 

Normal  School,  a  government  building,  a   Car-  'The   Secret   History  of  Queen   Zarah   and   the 

negie  public  library.   Saint  Joseph's  and  Tour-  Zarazians'  (1705)  ; 'The  Adventures  of  Revclla' 

teilotte   hospitals.     The  city  has   20  churches,  (1714)  J  'The  Power  of  Love:  in  Seven  Novels' 

good   public   and   parish   schools,   a  commercial  C1720)  ;   and  other   unimportant  bookfl 

college,  and  the  State  school,  which  has  been  Manley,  Thomas  Henry,  American  phy- 

Wn^H  .=nt,l  )''i^J^^^°%u^''u^^-  ""*'  ^  ^^'  ''^'="' '""'  ^"thor :  b.  Tewksbury.  Mass..  t  Mar^h 
b.oed  capital  of  $3SO,ooo.  The  business  amounts  1851 ;  d.  1905.  He  was  graduated  at  the  med- 
io about  ?4.ooo,ooo  annually  ica!  department  of  the  University  of  New  York 
llie  city  was  -first  settled  in  1852  by  eastern  in  1875 ;  and  practised  in  Lawrence,  Mass., 
people  It  was  mcorporaled  '5  July  1858,  and  until  i88r.  when  he  removed  to  New  Yoilt. 
diartered  as  a  ci^  6.March  1868.  The  present  He  has  been  a  visiting  surgeon  to  many  of  the 
R^i^Virl'-"  .^  commission,  Mankato  and  hospitals  in  the  latter  city;  is  professor  of  sur- 
wth,".  f^"^-'*'S  ™'y  M'""«°iJ  ='i"  hav-  gery  in  the  New  York  School  of  Clinical  Med- 
h!  scrnP  nf  ™'i'^'?;i '^'J-    ."^fkato  was  icine;  and  has  published   'Operations  for  Her- 

^diaTVr^^?  t"l^'TfJ!ll.%T.  "'^y"„^>  =  '"t  :^r'  i:-'''^'*-'  ^^^^i 

hung  for  murder.    Pop.   (i&o)  8.838;   (igcw)  Manlius,  man  li-us,   Marcus.   Roman   Icg- 

10.599:  (I9I0)  10.36s.                       ."J".   >  v"'^  CTidary  hero,  of  the  4th  century  B.C.,  called  Capi- 
lolinus  because  of  his  successful  defense  of  the 

u.«i_     _x  'II     w  I.        ;        .  Capitolinc  Hill.    Tradition  says  he  was  aroused 

eo„mS&.  rr,;    -f*^  American    naval  to  action  by  the  eackhng  of /nno's  Scred  ^",i 

Si  J? Si        »"=l"Oonary  War  he  had  com-  by  the  Gaol.  (390  a.c).  Two  year,  before  (30a 

S,I..H     t  "T'  "'■°™"  !•".  "ith  which  he  ..c),  he  defeS  the  ,Equi ;  ind  in  Sii  yeiS 

SkSin?,f„.%""',°',""'"i""'"  =»■■  •'•"  <3a4Bc.)  was  thrown  from  the  Tarp"™ 

nHKing  captures  of  great  value  to  the  American  roclr.  having  been  declared  guilty  of  plotting  to 

'Z' IhTliTri'i!^  '^°"°°'     '"  Ijly  ""8.  h"  become  king  or  dictator.     TOs^-udlSe".  J° 

Sit,  .L  X      '  ■"""  "I""""!  'y  •  British  most  certainly  unjust,  was  due  to  the  envy  of  the 

itigate  and  after  a  rigorous  confinement  in  Hali-  patricians,  who  distrusted  Manlius'  philanthropic 

SSmanHt'Se'T'''  "?    °  "^  T"  ""'  '"  "<'"™"  '<>  «'«  Pl«b«i"»>  ->"  fo"  debt       ' 

■•mtnand   of  the   Hague  frigate,   which,   after  Manly,    Baail,    American    clergyman    and 

l>u«  in  a  per.lon.  positmn  on  a  sand  bank  off  educator:    b.    PinsboSiughr Ch.ti,£i    ConS,, 
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N.  C,  28  Jan.  1798;  d.  Charleston.  S.  C,  35  Jan. 
1865.  He  was  graduated  at  South  Carolina  Col- 
lege in  i8a£,  and,  after  filling  severa.1  charges, 
in  1837  he  became  president  o£  the  University 
of  Alabama,  remaining  there  nearly  30  years. 

Hanly,  John  Hatfiievre,  American  edu- 
cator: b.  Sumter  County,  Ala.,  a  Sep.  1863. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  iSSg.  Pro- 
fessor of  English  in  Brown  University  1891-8; 
and  in  the  University  of  Chicago  after  iSgS. 
He  has  contributed  to  several  periodicals  and 
has  edited  'Macbeth'  (i8q6)  ;  and  'Specimens 
of  the  Pre-Shakesperean  Drama'    (1897). 

Hsnn,  Donald  D.,  Canadian  contractor  and 
financier :  b.  Acton,  Ont,  1832.  In  the  later 
70's  he  went  West,  became  manager  for  a  firm 
of  contractors  who  had  a  sub-contract  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  line,  and  thereafter  worked 
continuously  as  a  contractor  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  main  railway.  Between  1881  and 
1883  he  completed  various  contracts  for  rail- 
roads, and  in  the  two  following  years  began 
rail  road -building  In  the  mountains.  He  also 
undertook  contracts  for  construction  and  tunnels 
in  Columbia  Cafion  and  in  the  Selkirk  Range 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Together  with  Mr. 
William  Mackenrie  (q.v.)  he  constructed  the 
Canadian  Northern  Railway  (q.v.).  In  1887 
and  a  part  of  18S6  they  constructed  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  short  line  through  Maine,  In  De- 
cember, 1888,  Mr.  Mann  visited  Panama,  Ecua- 
dor, Peru  and  Chili  with  3  v*ew  of  building: 
railways  for  the  Chilian  government,  but  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  prospects  there  and  de- 
clined the  contracts  offered.  Later  he  visited 
China.  From  August  i88g  to  November  1893 
he  was  associated  with  Mr.  James  Ross  in 
building  the  Qu'Appelle,  Long  Lake  &  Sas- 
katchewan Railway  and  was  one  of  the  original 
syndicate  which  built  the  Winnipeg  electric 
street  railway.  He  is  also  interested  in  many 
other  enterprises. 

Haon,  Henry,  American  journalist:  b. 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  35  Mbrch  1848.  He  was 
educated  in  Scotland  and  England,  but  at  15 
came  to  the  United  Slates  where  he  served  in 
the  Federal  army  in  1864-5  and  later  in  the 
wars  with  the  Indians  in  the  Northwest  He 
has  been  on  the  editorial  stalT  of  the  leading 
New  York  and  Providence  newspapers  and  was 
f^pecial  correspondent  in  the  war  with  Spain. 
In  1895-6  he  was  editor  of  the  'Home  and 
Country  Magaiinc'  and  in  1896-9  assistant 
editor  of  'Success.'  He  has  published: 
'AtKient  and  Medieval  Republics'  (1879)1 
'Features  of  Society  in  Old  and  New  England* 
(1885)  ;  'Turning  Points  in  History'  (1895)  ; 
'The  Land  We  Live  In'  (1896);  <Adam  Clarke' 
(1904). 

Hann,  Horace,  American  educationist:  b. 
Franklin,  Mass.,  4  May  1796;  d.  Yellow  Springs, 
Ohio,  3  Aug.  1859.  He  was  graduated  from 
Brown  University  in  1819,  studied  law  at  the 
Litchfield  (Conn.)  law  sdiool  and  in  oflices  at 
Dedham,  Mass.,  in  1833  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  practised  at  Dedham  from  1837  to 
1833,  when  he  removed  to  Boston.  In  18^-33 
he  was  a  representative  in  the  State  legislature, 
in  1833-7  State  senator,  and  in  1836-7  president 
of  the  senate.  From  the  first  he  identified 
himself  with  phibnthropic  interests.  His  first 
Speech  in  the  assembly  was  on  religious  liberty; 


and  one  of  his  enterprises  was  tiie  establisfainent 
of    the    State    lunatic    hospital    at    Worcester 
(1833),  in  connection  with  which  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  commissioners  and    later 
of  the  board  of  trustees.    In    1837,  upon    the 
appointment  by  the  State  of  a  board  of  educa- 
tion to  revise  and  reorganize  the  Massachusetts 
common-school  system,  Mann'  became  secretary 
to   the   board    (ig   June).     He   withdrew    from 
politics  and  from  a  lucurative  practice  at    tbe 
bar,    and    devoted    himself   entirely   to   a    work 
which  proved  of  the  greatest  significance    not 
for     Massachusetts    only     but    for     the     entire 
United     States.     Tliis    work    he     accomplished 
largely  in  spite  of  opposition  often  pronounced. 
For  the  reform  of  State  education  he  founded 
and     edited     the     monthly      "Common -school 
Journal,'   held  teachers'  conventions,  published 
13  most  valuable  annual  reports,  and  established 
normal  schools.     In  1843  at  his  own  expense  he 
visited    Europe    for    the    study    of    Continental 
methods.     He      was      successful      in      arousing 
throughout     the     country      an      unprecedented 
interest  in  educational  affairs.     In   1848  he  was 
elected   to    Congress   to   succeed   John   Quincy 
Adams,  deceased;  and  he  served   until  March 
1853.     He  was  strongly  opposed  to  slavery,  and 
fearlessly    attacked    Webster's    course.    On    15 
Sept.   1853,   he  declined  the  nomination   for  the 
governorship  of  Massachusetts,  and  on  the  same 
day  accepted  the  presidency  of  Aniioch  College, 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  in  which  post  he  served 
until  his  death,  greatly  influencing  the  educa- 
tional development  of  Ohio.    He  was  a  fellow 
of  the  American  Academy  of  .^rts  and  Sciences. 
In  addition  to  his  annual  reports  he  published: 
'Reply   to   31    Boston    Schoolmasters'     (1844); 
'Report  of  Educational  Tour'    (1846)  ;   'A  Few 
Thoughts  for  a  Young  Man'    C1850).   'Slavery: 
Letters  and  Speeches'   (1852)  ;  'Lectures  on  In- 
temperance'   (1852) ;    'Powers    and   Duties  of 
Woman'    (1853);  and 'Sermons'  (i86i).     Con- 
sult the   'Life'  by  Mary  P.  Mann   (1865)  ;  and 
Boone,  'Education  in  the  United  States'  (1890). 

Hann,  Tom,  English  socialist :  b.  Foles- 
hill,  Warwickshire,  iS  April  1856.  His  boyhood 
was  spent  in  farming  and  mining  and  from  the 
age  of  14  he  served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven 
years  at  engineering 'in  Birmingham;  and  in 
1877  he  went  to  London,  where  he  was  pram' 
ixient  in  connection  with  various  trade-tinion 
affairs,  and  in  1:885  he  became  a  Socialist 
Among  his  works  are :  'A  Socialist's  View  of 
Religion'  (1896)  ;  *The  Position  of  the  Dockers 
and  Sailors'  (18^);  'The  International  Social- 
istic Movement' ;  etc 

Hanna,  a  name  for  several  substances,  es- 
pecially a  saccharine  matter  which  exudes  natu- 
rally or  from  incisions  made  in  the  trunk  and 
branches  of  a  species  of  ash  {Fraximu  ornus). 
It  first  appears  aa  a  whitish  juice,  thickens  on 
being  exposed  to  the  air,  and  when  dried  fornil 
a  whitish  or  reddish  granular  substance,  which 
is  the  manna  of  commerce.  The  tree  is  a  native 
of  Italy,  and  is  cultivated  extensively  in  Sicily. 
June  and  July  are  the  two  months  in  which  the 
manna  is  collected.  It  is  detached  from  the 
trees  with  wooden  knives  and  is  afterward  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  for  drying,  A  little  rain,  or 
even  a  thick  fog,  will  often  occasion  the  loss  of 
the  collections  of  a  whtrfe  day.  The  taste  ii 
sweet,  and  slightly  nauseous.    It  is  a  mild  pur- 
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gxtive,  and  is  principall]'  admiiuBtered  to  cfail-  fortified  and  lyin?  not  far  from  tbe  French  fmn- 
dren.  The  finest  kind  of  manna  is  called  Aaki  tier,  and  near  the  centre  of  military  operations, 
tnonna;  it  is  white  or  yellowish- white  in  color,  suffered  severely  during  the  wars  between  France 
light,  porous,  and  friable.  Sicilian  manna  is  gen-  and  Germany.  In  a  siege  by  the  Austrians  in  1795 
eralty  fomid  in  sniall,  soft,  round  fragments ;  its  only  14  houses  remained  uninjured.  Hence,  not- 
color  is  yellowish -brown,  and  it  is  generally  withstanding  the  antiquity  01  its  foundation,  it 
mixed  with  more  or  less  impurities.  The  princi-  has  become  an  entirely  modem  town  with  reg- 
pal  constituent  is  mannite,  chemically  separable  ular,  straight  streets,  known,  as  in  America,  hj 
as  a  white  crystalline  substance  of  a  sweetish  nranbers,  and  with  fine  public  squares.  The 
taste,  which  also  appears  as  a  whitish  efflorea-  principal  buildings  are  the  former  Palatine 
cence  on  certain  edible  seaweeds  and  fungi.  To  palace,  with  a  museum  and  picture-gallery  in  one 
this,  and  the  Eaccbarine  elements,  the  nutritious-  of  its  wings,  a  public  library,  and  good  gardens 
ness  of  manna  is  due.  behind    it;   the    Jesuits'   church,    an    imposing 

Many  other  sweet  tree-juices  go  by  the  name  edifice,  with  a  profusely  decorated  interior;  the 

of  manna,  or  false  manna,  since  thqr  contain  no  former  ohserratory  building;   the   theatre,  one 

mannite,  but  depend  for  their  peculiar  qualities  of  the  best  in  Germany;  several  gymnasia  and 

i^on  the  possession  of  melitose  or  meletiitose,  schools;  conservatory  of  music;  hospitals  and 

In  man^  cases  the  exudation  of  the  sap  is  due  orphanage;    town-house;    rail  way- station,    etc. 

to  the  irritation  produced  by  insects  or  is  the  Pop.    (iSgs)    97,980;    in    iSgg    the    suburb  of 

product  of  the  insects  themselves.    Thus  edible  Neckaran  was  incorporated  with  it;  pop.  about 

exudations  are  obtained  from  the  oriental  tea-  150^000. 

teee,    sandal-wood    and    an    Australian    grass  Manning,  manlng,  Daniel,  American  jour- 

lAndropogon)  ;  in  Eur<^e  from  the  larch  and  ngifst  anj  Jiander :  b.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  16  May 

an  o^  and  m  Persia  fromthe  camels-thorn.  ig,j.  ^_  (here  24  Dec.  1887.    At  10  he  entered 

Amencan  manna   is  derived  in  California  frwH  the  printing-office  of  the  Albanv   <Atlas>   which 

the  supar  pme  and  from  a  rush   (PhragnMei)  ;  shortly  after  was  merged   in  the   'Argus'    upon 

whil«  m  India  a  species  of  bamboo  secretes  it  so  y,h;ch  paper  he  became  a  reporter  and  in  time 

copiously  as  to  form  an  important  food-resource  gj,  authority  in   Stale  politics.    He  was  asso- 

for  the  people  in  periods  of  famine.  date  gjitor  in    1865   and  later   was   part  owner 

The    tamarisk     manna,     derived    from     the  of  the  paper  which   in  his  hands  was  a  strong 

tunarisk    trees    about    the   eastern    end    of   the  political  power  and  instrumental  in  breaking  up 

Mediterranean,  is  not   a  direct  product  of   the  the   Tweed   ring.     He    strongly   supported   Gov. 

tree,    but   of  a    scale-insect,  _  the    manna-insect  Tilden's  administration  and  through  his  mem- 

Uossyfrarta   tnanmfera).    which    abounds   upwi  terahip  of   the   New   York   State  committee  he 

the  tamarisk  and  secretes  the  substance,  which  „^s   intimately  connected   with   the   leaders  of 

some  persons  have  regarded  as  the  manna  of  the  hj,    party.    Upon    Cleveland's    inauguration    in 

Bible.     In  Australia  the  waxen  larval  cases  of  (§85  Manning  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 

several  species  of  flea-hce  (Psylluta)   that  feed  treasury,  the  affairs  of^ which  office  he  cohducted 

upon  the  gum-trees    (.Eucalyptifs)    are  gathere..  „itf,   g^^^j   ability.     He   resigned   in    1887   as  a 

„j   ..,._   by  the  natives  under  the  name  of  ^^suit  of  ill  health,  though  he  was  connected 
with    several    commercial    and    banking   enter- 


■lerp.*  „,„,    ^^,^,„    ^„ ^,^,„,    „.,„    >„„„>.. 

The  Scriptural  manna  (Heh  Man-hu,  what  prisra  unti'rhis'' death 7^ the' ^Imry^rf 

Manning,  Henry  Edward,  cardinal  of  the 

asi  iiiuiiuNuc  ui  iiic  isiaci-  Roman     Catholic     Church     and     archbishop   of 

.L«.    ^i  «flS  small  and  round  like  coriander  seed,  Westminster:    bTotteridge,    HCTtfordshirc,   15 

white  and  tasting  like  honey  and  wafer.    It  can-  J"'y  "807;   d.  Westmmsler    14  Jan.   1850.    He 

not    be    identified   with   any   of   the   substances  ^^%  educated   at   Harrow,   and   Balliol   CoUe^ 

known  nowadays  as  manna;  but  is  called  in  the  Oxford,  became  a  fellow  of  Merton  College  in 

Bible  «bread  from  heaven,"   while  the  Jewish  "832,  and  in  .hat  ywr  he  was  ordamed  and  ap- 

doctors  ttught  that   it   became   to   each    person  Pointed  curate  of  Wooilavmgton-cum-Gramiam 

who  ate  it  that  meat  of  whatever  kind  he  liked  !"  .Sussex.    In  1833  he  became  rector  of  Wopl- 

Wf  lavington,  and  was  appointed  archdeacon  of  Chi- 

■  ,        „       _ Chester  in  1840.     In  1842  he  was  select  preacher 

Mannala.    See  GuiLmnNE.  j^  ^^e   University  of  Oxford.    He   took  very 

Mannheim,  man'him,  Germany,  a  town  of  little  part  in  the  tractarian  movement   and  did 

Baden  on  the  Rhine,  at  the   confluence  of  the  not    write    any    of   the    tracts,    but    he    formed 

Neckar,  66  miles  by  rail  southwest  of  Frank-  friendships   with    some   of   the   leaders  of  the 

fort.    Dikes    protect    it    from    inundation    and  movement.    In  1851,  after  the  decision  in  the. 

there  are  extensive  harbors  and  modern  docks.  "Gorham   case,*  he  joined  the  Roman   Catholic! 

A  bridge  across  the  Rhine,  here  1,200  feet  wide.  Church  and  was  ordained  priest   He  founded  thef 

connects  with  Ludwigshafen,   Bavaria,  and  there  Congregation   of  the  Oblates  of  St.  Charles  at'l 

is  also  a  bridge  across  the  Neckar.     Mannheim  Bayswater,  London,  in   1857,  and  upon  the  death 

is  the  first  commercial  town  in  the  giand-duchy  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  was  consecrated  archbishop 

and  on  the  upper  Rhine.    This  it  owes  to  its  of  Westminster  in   1865.    At  the  (Ecumenic^ 

admirable  position  on  two   important  navigable  Council  in  1870  he  was  an  ardent  supporter  of 

rivers,    and    its    railway    communications.    The  the  infallibility  doctrine,  and  in  1875  was  made 

principal  articles  of  trade  are  corn,  flour,  wood,  a  cardinal  by  Pius  TX.     Manning  was  a  trusted 

petroleum,    coal,     tobacco,    cattle,     sugar,     iron  leader  of  the  Ultramontane  party  in  his  churdi, 

poods,  etc.     The  manufactures  consist  chiefly  of  and  he  commended  himself  to  the  world  in  gen- 

iron-castings,  machinery,  chemicals,  cigafs,  car-  eral  by  his  zeal  on  behalf  of  temperance,  educa- 

pets,  woolen  ^oods,  celluloid  and  rubber  wares,  tion,  and  the  betterment  of  the  working-classes, 

mirrors,    carriages,    trinkets,    sugar,     liqueurs.  He  is  the  author  of  four  volumes  of  sermons 

ttardi,  glue,  etc    Mannheim  was  once  strongly  published   befot«   1650;  and  among  bis   other 

Vol.   13 -aj 
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nritinss  are:  'Temporal  Power  of  the  Popes' 
(i860);  'The  Temporal  Mission  of  the  Holy 
Ghost'  (1865  and  1875);  *P«ri  PrivJlegium> 
(1871);  'The  Vatican  Decrees'  (187s);  'The 
Catholic  Church  and  Modem  Society'  (1880); 
'The  Eternal  Priesthood'  (1883);  'Character- 
istics' (l88s);  'Miscellanies'  (1877-88);  'Reli- 
gio  Viatoris'  (1889).  Consult  Lives  by  Hutton 
(1894);  Purcell  (1896);  De  Pressense  (1903); 
Fitzgerald.  'Fifty  Years  of  Catholic  Life  and 
Prepress'    (ipoi).     See  His  Memorials   (1892). 

Uanning,  James,  American  Baptist  cler- 
gyman, first  president  of  Brown  University:  b. 
Eliiabeth,  K.  J.,  22  Oct.  1738;  d.  Providence, 
■R.  I.,  29  July  1791.  He  was  graduated  at 
Princeton  College  in  1762.  in  1763  became  pastor 
of  a  Baptist  church  at  Morristown,  N,  J.,  and 
about  a  year  later  pastor  of  a  church  in  Warren, 
R.  I.  There  he  almost  immediately  commenced 
a  Latin  school,  which  seems  to  have  been  in 
some  sense  the  germ  of  Rhode  Island  College. 
He  had  previously  proposed  10  several  influential 
men  in  his  denomination,  assembled  at  Newport, 
the  organization  of  "a  seminary  of  polite  litera- 
ture, subject  to  the  government  of  the  Baptists,' 
and  had  drawn  up  a  plan  for  such  an  institution. 
In  1764  the  legislature  granted  them  a  charter, 
and  in  1765  he  was  appointed  "president  and 
professor  of  languages  and  other  branches  of 
learning,  with  full  power  to  act  in  these  ca- 
pacities, at  Warren  or  elsewhere."  The  college 
went  into  operation  at  Warren  in  1766,  and  the 
first  commencement  was  held  there  in  1769,  when 
a  class  of  seven  was  graduated.  In  1770  it  was 
determined  to  remove  the  college  to  Providence, 
and  during-  the  Revolution,  when  the  college 
edifice  was  occupied  as  a  military  barrack,  and 
afterward  as  a  hospital,  he  was  actively  engaged 
in  clerical  duties,  and  also  rendered  important 
services  to  the  patriotic  cause.  In  1783  he  re- 
sumed his  duties  at  the  college,  and  in  1786 
represented  Rhode  Island  in  Congress,  where 
he- exerted  himself  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the 
national  Constitution.  From  1770  tril  the  year 
of  his  death  he  was  also  pastor  of  the  first  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Providence.  He  resigned  the 
presidenc};  of  the  college  in  1700.  Consult: 
Gtuild,  'Life  and  Times  of  James  Manning  and 
the  Early  History  of  Brown  University'  (1894). 
See  Brown  University. 

Haiming,  Thomas  Courtland,  American 
jurist:  b.  Edenton.  N.  C,  1831 ;  d.  New  York 
city  11  Oct.  1887.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  admitted  to 
the  bar  and  for  a  time  practised  law  in  his 
native  place,  but  in  i8ss  he  went  to  Alex- 
andria, La.,  and  there  established  himself  in  a 
large  practice.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Seces- 
sion Convention  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
entered  the  Confederate  army  as  lieutenant.  He 
served  as  adjutant-general  in  1863  and  attained 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  In  1864  he  was 
associate  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Louis- 
iana. He  was  a  presidential  elector  in  1872  and 
1876  and  in  1877  he  was  chief  justice  of  the 
State  supreme  court.  He  was  denied  admission 
to  the  Senate  upon  his  appointment  to  that  body 
in  iSSOj  and  in  1882-6  he  again  filled  the  office 
of  justice  of  the  supreme  court.  He  was  ap- 
pointed minister  to  Mexico  in  1886  and  died  in 

Manning,  S.  C,  town,  county-seat  of 
Clarendon  County,  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  Lioe 


railroad;  about  50  miles  southeast  of  Colum- 
bia, and  70  miles  north  of  Charleston.  It  if 
situated  in  an  agricultural  region,  and  in  the 
vicinity  are  large  pine  forests.  Some  of  the 
manufactures  are  flour,  lumber,  and  knit  gt>od& 

Man'nite,  or  Hannitol,  a  singular  chemical 
compound  which  has  the  formula  CtHi(OH)<, 
and  constitutes  from  30  to  60  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  the  dried  juice  which  exudes  from  the 
manna  ash  (Fraxinui  ornus),  a  tree  growing  in 
the  Mediterranean  regions.  It  occurs  also  in 
many  other  plants,  and  is  formed  in  the  lactic 
fermentation  of  sugar,  and  also  in  the  spon- 
taneous fermentation  of  the  juice  of  the  sugar- 
cane, in  tropical  countries.  It  may  be  prepared 
by  boiling  manna  with  dilute  alcohol,  the  man- 
rite  crystallizing  out  upon  cooling.  The  crystals 
are  then  purified  by  re-crystal liiati on  from 
water.  It  is  a  white  compound,  crystallizing  in 
needles  or  four- sided  prisms,  and  is  readily 
soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  ether,  and  but 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  mells  at  329°  P., 
and  begins  to  sublime  at  about  400°  F.  Mannite 
has  a  pleasant,  sweet  taste,  and  in  some  respects 
it  resembles  the  sugars.  It  is  not  a  sugar,  how- 
ever, but  a  hexatomic  alcohol.  (See  Alcohol.) 
Chemically,  it  is  derived  from  the  hydrocarbon 
hexane,  CJin,  by  the  replacement  of  six  atoms 
i>f  by  driven  by  six  molecules  of  hydroxyl 
(OH).  Sorbite  (or  sorbitol)  and  dulcite  (or 
dulcitol)  have  the  same  chemical  formula  as 
mannite,  and  resemble  it  very  closely.  They  are, 
in  fact,  isomers  of  mannite.  Sorbite  is  prepared 
from  mountain  ashberries,  and  dulcite  from 
Madagascar  manna.    See  Manna. 

Hannlicher,  man'liH-er,  Ferdinand,  Ritter 
TON^  Austrian  engineer  and  inventor:  b. 
Mamz  30  Jan.  1S48.  He  was  chief  engineer  of 
the  Northern  railroad  for  many  years,  and  after 
the  success  of  the  needle-gun  at  Sadowa  in  1866 
began  experiments  which  ultimately  produced  a 
magazine  rifle  which  was  adopted  by  the  Aus- 
trian army  in  1885.  He  has  become  famous  for 
his  numerous  inventions  in  small  arms  and  was 
elected  to  the  Upper  House  of  Austria  in  1899 
in  recognition  of  his  distinguished  services. 

Manobaa,  ma-no'bas.  a  native  tribe  of  the 
Philippines,  living  chiefly  in  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  Aguian,  island  of  Mindanao,  and  at  some 
places  in  the  district  of  Davao,  Mindanao.  They 
are  of  Malay  race,  head-hunters,  and  largely 
heathen,  though  the  work  of  the  Jesuits  among 
them  has  resulted  in  a  considerable  portion  be- 
coming Roman  Catholics.  The  name  in  earlier 
times  was  often  applied  to  other  heathen  tribes  of 
Mindanao. 

Manceuvres,  ma-noo'verz.  See  Army  ani> 
Navy   Maneuvers. 

Manom'eter  (Greek,  "rarefaction  meas- 
urer^), an  instrument  for  measuring  the  pres- 
sure exerted  by  a  gas  or  liquid.  It  may  have 
many  forms,  of  which  the  mercurial  barometer 
is  one.  (See  Barometer.)  One  of  the  com- 
monest designs,  for  the  measurement  of  pres- 
sures not  greatly  different  from  that  of  the  at- 
mosphere, consists  of  a  U-tube,  one  of  whose 
legs  is  open  to  the  air,  while  the  other  is  in 
communication  with  the  gas  or  liquid  whose 
pressure  is  to  be  measured.  The  lower  part  of 
the  U  is  filled  with  some  non-volatile  liquid  of 
known  density,  and  the  difference  between  the 
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and  that    circular  bend,  should  bo  placed  in  the  pipe  be- 


_ ^ .J    found   by   observing  the  tween   the  gauge  and   the  boiler.     The   trap  s 

difference  between  the  levels  of  the  manometric  formed  will  fill  with  water  of  condensation  the 

fluid  in  the  two  branches  of  the  U-tube.   If  the  first  time  the  boiler  is  fired  up,  and  thereafter 

absolute  pressure   of   the   fluid   is   desired,   it  is  it    wilj   be    impossible   for   steam   to   enter   the 

necessary   to   add    the   atmosi^icric   pressure   to  gauge   directly. 

'  ;  differential  pressure  as  read  from  the  ma-  w„„™,  t  _^_..*   ™s  nA,-,  is^  i-s   ■, 

m..,.r     In  rn,,=h  u,nri.  it  mav  h.  .„ffiH<.nt  to  .      M«non  Lwcaut,  m3-non  les-ko, 


nometer     In  rough  work  it  may  be    "B^"^"    to  ^             ^^^   p  .   ^      published  in  Amsterdam 

assume   the    atmospheric     pressure    to    be     14.7  ;„'              ^^en   its   author    was   in   exile.     It   is 

pounds  per  square  mch;  but  m  more  refined  ob^  appe^dJ'j  ,„  -Memoirs  of  a  Man  of  Quality-  as 

servations    the    almosphenc    pressure    must    be  "^j^     ^  postscript,  and  is  ranked  by  critics  as 

determined    by    readmg    the    barometer,    simul-  example  ^in   French   literature  of  what 

rrToX  Thf licSS  th'"afiruse"in'?hT&'?;ub"  -^  P^<*^^'^  ^  -"^''l-''  »  --'■ 
but  when  the  differences  in  pressure  that  are  to  Man'or  (old  French  manoir,  maneir,  from 
be  read  are  very  small,  some  less  dense  liquid  may  L.  manere,  to  remain,  being  the  residence  of  the 
be  used  with  advantage.  Sulphuric  acid  is  often  owner)  a  piece  of  territory  held  by  a  lord  or  , 
employed  in  such  cases ;  and  where  (as  in  the  great  personage,  who  occupied  a  part  of  it,  ii ' 
measurement  of  chimney  draft)  a  slight  amount  much  as  was  necessary  for  the  use  of  his  own 
of  evaporation  from  the  manometric  fluid  is  un-  household,  and  granted  or  leased  the  remainder 
important,  water  may  be  employed.  When  the  to  tenants  for  stipulated  rents  or  services.  No 
pressure  to  be  measured  materially  exceeds  one  manors,  with  all  their  incidents  and  franchises, 
atmosphere,  the  siphon  manometer,  as  just  de-  have  been  granted  in  England  since  the  reign 
scribed,  is  modified  by  sealing  one  of  the  ends  of  Edward  III.  One  of  the  most  important  in- 
of  the  U-tube,  instead  of  leavmg  it  open  to  the  cidents  to  these  ancient  manors  was  the  right 
air.  In  this  case  the  pressure  is  determined  by  to  hold  a  court,  called  a  court-baron,  which  was 
observing  the  amount  of  compression  that  it  held  within  the  manor,  and  had  jurisdiction  ot 
produces  in  the  air  that  is  confined  in  the  sealed  misdemeanors  and  nuisances  within  the  manor, 
arm  of  the  siphon,  by  Ihe  manometric  fluid;  for  and  disputes  about  property  between  the  ten- 
it  is  known,  by  Boyle's  law,  that  the  volume  of  ants.  The  manor  system  was  in  vogue  in  the 
the  air  in  this  arm  is  sensibly  proportional  to  United  States  only  during  the  British  occupa- 
the  reciprocal  of  the  absolute  pressure,  bo  long  ijon ;  but  many  old  manor  names  like  Briardiffc 
as  the  temperature  remains  constant.  (See  manor,  Pelham  manor,  etc.,  are  still  reuined 
Gases,  General  Properties  or.)  Boyle's  law  by  the  present  owners  of  large  esUtes.  See  also 
is  not   rigorously  exact,   however,   and   when  a  Tenufe. 

higb   degree  of  precision   is   required   from  the  "      „              ..  .    ,       —               ,            ■.,-.■. 

compression  manometer,  it  is  necessary  to  make  ^     Ma"',  man.  Le,  France,  the  capital  of  the 

allowances  tor  its  error.     Data  for  this  purpose  department   of   Sarthe,   on   a    height   above   the 

have  been  given  by  Amagat,  up  to  85  atmo-  Sarthe,  here  crossed  by  three  bndges,  iiS  miles 

spheres,  when  the  temperature  of  the  manometer  southwest  of  Paris.     It  consists  of  a  lower  and 

is  maintained  at  16"  C.  (60.8"  F,)     (See  Ama-  a"  "PP"  town.    The  principal  edifice  ts  a  fine 

gat,   'Comptes  Rendus.'   VoL  XCIX.,  p.  1153;  Gothic    cathedral     of    the    loth     century     The 

Preston  'Theory  of  Heat,>  p.  403,)  In  steam  en-  chief    manufactures    are    metal-works,    tobacco, 

gineering  the  commonest  form  of  manometer  is  a"d  woolen  and  linen  goods;  and  the  trade  in 

the  "Bourdon  gauge,"  which  depends  for  its  ac-  ™^^    «".«     ow=r   Koods    is    considerable.    Le 

tion  upon  the  elastic  deformation  of  a  flattened  Mans  existed  in  the  lime  of  the  Romans  tmder 

metallic  tube  when  exposed  to  ap  interna!  pres-  the  name  of   Cenomam,  a   tribe   who  mhabited 

sure.     In  practice  the  flattened  tube  is  bent  into  the    "district.     Numerous     vestiges     of     Roman 

a  circular  form,  one  end  of  it  being  fixed  while  structures   (subterranean  aqueducts,  walls.^  etc.). 

the  other  communicates    by  means  of  a  multi-  s""  remain-    "  was  long  in  the  possession  of 

plying  gear,  with  an  in!lex  hand  which  travels  the  English,  and  Henry  II.,  the  first  Planugenet, 

over  the   face  of  a  graduated  dial.    A   tube  so  w*'    ^^     ''ere.     During    the     Franco-German 

constructed   straightens   out   slightly  when    sub-  *"    (1870-1)    Gen.   Chaniy  was  defeated   here 

jccted  to  an   internal   pressure,   returning  again  hy    Prince    Frederick   Charles   and   the   Grand- 

to  its   original   form   when   the   pressure   is   re-  a"Ke  of  Mecklenburg. 

moved.  The  deformation  is  approximately  pro-  Mansard,  man-sar,  or  ManMrt,  FrMicois. 
portional  to  the  magnitude  of  the  pressure  (so  frafi-swa,  French  architect:  b.  Paris  23  Jan. 
long  as  the  tube  is  not  strained  beyond  its  elastic  ij^g;  d.  there  23  Sept.  1666.  He  designed  many 
limit),  and  hence  the  dial  may  be  graduated,  important  buildings  in  Paris,  as  well  as  pro- 
without  difficulty,  so  as  to  mdieate  true  pres-  ^-^^^^^^  chateaux  and  country  seats.  The  chateaux 
suresj  at  least  to  a  degree  of  precision  quite  ^t  Bolois  arc  partly  his  wor*,  and  he  built  the 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  steam  engineering  ^h^^^^  ^^  y^,  j^  q^j,„  ^^j  jj,^  jj^^^,  ^^^_ 
AI  such  gauges  should  be  carefully  compared  ^  ^^  mansard  roof  is  called  after  him. 
with  a  standard  mercury  column,  however,  he- 
fore  great  reliance  is  placed  upon  them ;  for  it  is  Han'sard  Roof,  in  architecture  {so  called 
found  that  they  are  sometimes  seriously  in  error  from  Francois  Mansard,  or  Mansart  (q.v.),  a 
in  some  parts  of  the  scale,  even  when  sensibly  French  architect  to  whom  the  invention  is  at- 
correct  in  other  parts.  In  using  them  in  con-  tributed),  a  roof  formed  of  two  sets  of  rafters, 
nection  with  steam  boilers,  care  should  also  be  of  which  the  upper  set  are  more  inclined  to  the 
taJcen  to  prevent  steam  or  highly  heated  water  horizon  than  ttie  lower  set.  and  form  an  obtuse 
from  coming  in  direct  contact  with  the  curved  angle  at  the  ridge.  The  transverse  beams  con- 
tube,  since  tne  elastic  properties  of  the  tube  are  necting  the  lower  ends  of  the  under  set  of 
injured  by  overheating.  To  ensure  the  proper  rafters  are  called  as  in  ordinary  roofs  tie- 
protection  of  the  gauge,  a  siphon,  or  a  complete  beams ;  the  corresponding  beams  at  the  1 
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llanaart,  Jules  Hardouin,  zhul  ar-doo-Sii 
tnaA-sar,  French  architect:  b.  Paris  i6  April 
1645;  d.  Versailles  11  May  1708.  He  was  a 
nephew  of  Francis  Mansart,  or  Mansard  (q.v.]. 
He  directed  all  the  great  building  operations  of 
Louis  XIV.,  who  heaped  favor  and  wealth  upon 
him.  His  works  include  the  palace  at  Ver- 
sailles; the  Maison  de  Saint-Cyr-  the  Grand 
Trianon ;  the  dome  of  the  Invalides ;  and  the 
Chateau  de  Clagny.  the  residence  of  Madame  de 
Montespan.  He  also  designed  the  Place 
Vendome,  and  the  Place  des  Victoires. 

Ifanse,  in  Scotch  law,  a  name  given  the 
dwelling  house  of  the  minister  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  In  popular  use  the  term  is  often 
applied  generally  to  the  dwelling  house  of  any 
minister  of  a  dissenting  congregation.  In  the 
Established  Church  every  first  minister  of  a 
rural  parish  is  entitled  to  a  manse,  which  the 
heritors  or  landed  prcmrietors  in  the  parish  are 
bound  to  bnild  and  uphold.  When  a  manse  has 
been  built  or  repaired  by  the  heritors  it  becomes 
a  free  manse,  and  all  ordinary  repairs  have  to  be 
done  at  the  charges  of  the  minister. 

Han'sd,  Henry  Longuevillc,  English  logi- 
cian and  theologian:  b.  Co^rove,  Northamp- 
tonshire, 6  Oct  iBao;  d.  London  30  July  i8?i. 
He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  0>llege,  Oxford, 
and  look  orders  in  the  Anglican  Church  in 
i8^S.  He  became  Wayneflete  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Oxford  in  1859;  Regius  professor 
of  ecclesiastical  history  18^;  and  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  London,  1868.  He  was  made  a  canon  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1867.  Among  his 
publications  are:  'The  Philosophy  of  Kant' 
{1856);  'The  Limits  of  Religious  Thought,* 
being  the  Banqrton  lectures  for  1858;  ^Meta- 
physics,  or  the  Philosophy  of  Consciousness* 
(■1865)  ;  <The  Philosophy  of  tlie  Conditioned* 
(1866^ ;  'Letters,  Lecttires,  and  Reviews' 
(1873). 

Muufeld.  mans'feit,  Peter  Emit  I., 
Count,  Austrian  general  and  statesman :  b.  15 
July  1SI7 ;  d.  Luxemburg  22  May  1604.  He  be- 
came governor  of  the  Low  Countries  after  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Parma. 

Hansfeld.  Peter  Emat  II.,  Count,  Ger- 
man Protestant  militMy  leader:  b.  Luxemburg, 
1580;  d.  Racowitza.  Bosnia,  39  Nov.  1626.  He 
was  a  natural  son  of  the  preceding,  but,  disap- 
pointed in  regard  to  the  inheritance  of  his 
father's  lands,  joined  the  Protestant  princes  and 
became  the  bitter  enemy  of  Austria.  He  gained 
a  victory  over  Tilly  at  Wiealoch  in  1622  but 
was  defeated  by  Wallenstein  at  Dessau  in  1626, 
and  died  soon  after. 

Mansfield,  mana'f^ld,  Edward  Decrlng, 
American  author:  b.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  17 
Aug.  1801 ;  d.  Morrow,  Ohio,  27  Oct  iSSo,    He 


was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1819  and  at 
Princeton  in  1822  when  he  took  up  the  study  of 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1S25.  He 
went  to  Gncinnati  and  there  engaged  m  practice 
until  1835  when  he  accepted  the  chair  of  con- 
stitutional law  and  history  in  Cincinnati  Col-  / 
lege.  This  post  he  resigned  to  enter  the  field  ot 
journalism  and  was  editor  of  the  'Cincinnati 
Chronicle,'  the  "Atlas,"  and  the  'Railroad 
Record.'  For  many  years  he  was  a  contributor 
to  the  New  York  newspapers  under  the  title 
■Veteran  Observer.*  Among  his  many  books 
are:  'Political  Grammar'  (1834);  'History  of 
the  Mexican  War'  {1848);  'American  Educa- 
tion* (1850) ;  'Personal  Memoirs'  (1879)  ; 
etc. 

Mansfield,  Joae[A  King  Penno,  American 
soldier:  b.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  22  Dec  iSo,i;  d. 
near  Sharpsburg,  Md.,  18  Sept.  1863.  He  was 
graduated  from  West  Point  in  182a  and  was 
engaged  in  engineering  service  under  the  gov- 
ernment until  the  opening  of  the  Mexican  War 
when  he  became  chief  engineer  under  Gen. 
Taylor.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  engkge- 
ments  at  Fort  Brown,  Monterey  and  Buena 
Vista,  receiving  promoticHi  to  the  rank  of  col- 
onel in  recognition  of  his  services.  In  1853  he 
was  appointed  inspector-general  of  the  Umted 
States  army  and  served  in  that  capacity  until 
1861  when  he  was  made  brigadier-general  and 
given  command  of  the  Department  of  Washing- 
ton which  he  fortified ;  he  was  afterward  in 
command  at  Hatteras,  Camp  Hamilton,  Newport 
News,  and  after  capturing  Norfolk  was  placed 
in  command  at  Suffolk,  Va.,  receiving  the  rank 
of  major-general.  He  was  in  command  of  a 
corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  at  Antte- 
tam  and  while  leading  his  troops  fell  fatally 
wounded, 

Mansfield,  Richard,  American  actor :  b. 
Heligoland  1857;  d.  New  London,  Coan.^  30 
Aug.  1907.  He  first  studied  art,  opening  m  a 
studio  m  Boston  for  a  time,  but  later  returned 
to  England,  and  entered  the  theatrical  profet- 
sion.  He  at  first  played  small  parts  in  comic 
opera,  and  first  appeared  in  America  as  Dromei 
in  'Les  Manteaux  Noires'  at  the  Standard 
Theatre,  New  York.  He  afterward  was  very 
successful  in  a  wide  variety  of  plays,  and  be- 
came the  head  of  his  own  company.  He  created 
such  parts  as  Beau  Brummet,  Baron  Chevrial, 
Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,  and  Monsieur  Beau- 
caire;  among  his  other  most  successful  ndes 
were :  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  Shylock  in  'The 
Merchant  -of  Venice,'  Henry  V.,  Brutus  in 
'Julius  Caesar,'  and  Prince  Karl  in  'Old 
Heidelberg.'  His  own  acting,  as  well  as  the 
work  of  his  company  which  he  carefully  over- 
saw, was  of  a  high  artistic  standard,  carefully 
worked  out  in  details.  Consult :  Strang,  'Fa- 
mous Actors  of  To-day  in  America.' 

Mansfield,  William  Murray,  Eakl  op,  Brit- 
ish jurist:  b.  Scone,  Scotland,  2  March  1705;  d.' 
London  ao  March  1793.  One  of  the  youngest 
sons  of  Viscount  Stormont,  he  was  educated 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  studied  law;  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1730 ;  won  a  large  Scottish 
practice  and  many  literary  friends,  the  foremost 
bcin^  Alexander  Pope;  and  in  1743  was  made 
solicitor-general  and  entered  Parliament.  Thouefa 
of  Jacobite  descent  he  unfalteringly  upheld  the 
Hanoverian  interest  in  1745,  did  special  service 
in  1748  by  his  defense  of  we  Treaty  of  Aix-Ia- 
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Chapdle,  and  vru  admitted  leader  of  the  House  Urge  sewage  and  garbage  dispoul  plant.    Pop. 

An  attempt  to  prove  him  guilty  of  treason  or  (1910)  3^768. 

disloj'alty   to     the      Crown     wa^     unsuccessful,  E.  S.  Hibstami^ 

though  often  obliquely  repeated.     He  was  made  Editor  of  MantHeld  ^Daily  Newt.* 

attomey-gejieral  in  1754.  and  chief  justice  and  Mantfield,  Pa.,  borough,  in  Tioga  County; 

Baron  Mansfield  m  1756.    He  was  a  member  of  on  the  Tioga  River,  and  on  the  Erie  railroad; 

the  cabmet,  without  office,  for  13  years,  but  his  about  108  imles  north  by  west  of  Harrisburg  and 

part   m   pohtics   waned   after    he   went   on   the  25  miles  southwest  of  Elmira.   N.   Y.     It  is  in 

bench.     He  was   stili   a   typical   Tory,   however,  the  midst  of  an  agricultural  region  and  near  the 

and  in  1770  sided  violently  with  the  government  coal   fields   and   oil   region.    Its  chief  manufac- 

m  the  political  libel  tnals  and  was  sharply  at-  tures  are  lumber,  glass,  sheet-iron,  agricaltnral 

tacked  by  Junius.    His  unpopularity  steadily  in-  and  mining  machinery.    It  is  the  seat  of  a  State 

creased  because   of  his   opposition    to   Wilkes  normal   school,  and  has  two  libraries,   one  o* 

whose  sentence,  however,  he  greatly  lightened  about  6,000  volumes  belonging  to  tho  Nomal 

because  of  a  techmcal  Haw  which  he  discovered  School,  and  a  city  library  containing  aSout  syxw 

himself,  and  in  general  because  of  hia  contention  volumes.    Pop.  (iQio)  1,645. 

t.'^^A^^i^'^Z^^ZfJ^L^^^^f'-^^^^Z  Manafield    College.    Oxford,    England,    a 

couW  decide  only  on  the  facts  and  not  on  any  theological  institution  established   n  1889  for  the 

quertion  of  law.    In  1774  '"  the.  case.  Campbell  ^jucatton  of  men  for  the  Nonconformist  minis- 

V.  Hall,  he  decided  that  countries  acquired  by  ,        ^  (,„„  ;(,  inception  chiefly  to  Congrega- 

Bri  <sh_  conquest   were   governed    by    the    gen-  ^^^^  ^^       ^    i^,  ^^^^^^^  ^J^  l^  graluSes 

era!  principles   of  the   Bntish  conabtutran ;   but  of  some  recognized  university,  or  underlraduates 

in  regard  to  the  American  colonies  he  insisted  ^f  Oxford  who  have  passed  Moderations.    The 

that  iheir  complamts  could  not  be  considered  s.^fj   ^.^n^ists   of  a   pnncipal,   a  vice-principal, 

until  they  had  submitted   themselves  to   Pariia-  three  lecturers,  and  a  bursar.     Mansfield  House, 

ment.     He  became   Earl   of   Mansfield   in   1776;  gj  Canning  Town  (West  Ham),  is  a  settlement 

proposed  the  coalition  of  1779:  and  in  1780  auf-  {„  connection  with  the  college, 

fered  at  the  hands  of  the  Gordon  rioters  because  ■»«      c  u   ■»»       ^  ■     ir            >             r  .1. 

of  his    sympathy   with    Catholic    emancipation.  ..    Mansfield,  Mount,  in  Vermont,  one  of  the 

In  1788  he  retired  from  the  bench.    Though  so  highest  elevations  of  the  Green  Mountains;  in 

unpopular,  and  though  constitutionally  a  believer  ^^'  northwestern  part  of  the  Slate,  about  33 

in    rSyal    prerogative,    Mansfield    was    a    great  nul"   east   of   Burington      The   view   from   its 

judgeTwhose  work  was  not  too  conservative; and  summit    includes    the    Ad!™"'"^'^    and    White 

in    able.   calm,   logical    debater.      Possibly    his  ^^°""^i"=;  ^^'  ^P^^'\^  1"?<^  ^""If^Sl 

^eatest  labor  was  his  revision  of  the  mercantile  g-^f.^-  P-  ^^^^Zi^^t^T'  "'  ''"' 

^,  n  t^  ,•  •  J  .  •  IT  .  '  Mansilla  de  Garcia,  Eduarda.  a-doo-ar'da 
Mansfield.  England  a  town  in  Netting-  man-serya  da  gar-se'a,  Argentine  novelist: 
hamshire,  14  miles  north  by  west  of  Nottingham,  ,,.  Buenos  Ayres  1838.  Her  maiden  name  was 
in  a  deep  valley,  surrounded  by  vestiges  of  Sher-  Mansilla ;  at  16  she  married  Manue!  R.  Garcia, 
wood  Forest.  There  are  cotton-milis,  manufac-  3  diplomat ;  and  at  19  published  'El  Medico  de 
tnres  of  silk  and  cotton  hosiery,  lace  thread-  San  Luis,'  possibly  her  best  novel.  It  was  fol- 
mills,  etc  lowed  by  'Lucia  Miranda,'  a  historical  novel  on 
Manafield,  Ohio,  els',  county-seat  of  Rich-  t^e  discovery  of  La  Plata,  and  by  'Pablo  6  la 
laud  County;  on  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Balti-  Vida  en  la^  Pampas.'  which  with  its  fresh  de- 
more  &  O.,  and  the  Erie  R.R.'s ;  about  62  mUes  scnption  of  Argentine  life  made  a  great  imprM- 
Bouthwest  of  Oeveland  and  the  same  distance  s'oi  '■»  ^^f"?  ^^°^  "^^  praised  by  Hugo.  She 
northeast  of  Columbus.  Mansfield  was  first  set-  ^as  a  musician  of  much  talent  and  wrote,  be- 
ded  in  1807  by  Jacob  Newman,  and  became  a  ^'^^  °°'"'^^-  "veral  plays. 
borough  in  1828  and  a  city  in  185^.  It  is  sit'  Mansion  House,  in  London,  England,  the 
uated  in  a  fertile  agricultural  region,  and  its  o£Scial  residence  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  built  on 
manufactures  and  commerce  are  connected  with  the  site  of  the  Old  Stock  Market  in  1739,  at  a 
the  farm  products  of  the  county.  The  chief  cost  of  fais.iga  It  is  an  oblong  building  and 
manufactures  are  boilers,  agricultural  machin-  contains  an  ^yptian  banquet  hall  accommodat- 
ery.  pumps,  soil  pipe,  steel  harrows,  brass  goods,  ing  400  guests. 

electrical  supplies,  stoves,  webbings,  suspenders,  Man'slaughter,  the  3d  degree  of  feloni- 
atid  wagons.  The  number  of  persons  employed  ^us  homicide.  Murder  and  manslaughter  are 
in  the  manufactories  is  about  3.S00.  The  trade  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  intent 
IS  principally  m  the  manufactures  of  the  city,  which  causes  or  accompanies  the  act.  Ifahomi- 
farm  and  daip^  products.  The  chief  buildings  cide  be  not  justifiable  nor  excusable,  and  yet  be 
are  the  Ohio  State  Reformatory,  the  Public  Li-  not  committed  with  malice  aforethought,  it  is 
btary,  the  Children  s  Home,  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  manslau^ter.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  intent 
building.  The  city  has  25  church  buildings,  nine  need  not  be  to  kill ;  for  while  there  must  be  a 
large  school  buildings  and  several  primary  criminal  intent  to  make  a  person  amenable  to 
school  and  kindergarten  buildings,  one  pansh  law  as  a  criminal,  yet  if  one  crime  be  intended, 
school,  and  two  business  colleges.  Mansfield  and  in  the  act  of  committing  it  another  of  a 
was  the  home  of  John  Sherman.  There  are  higher  character  be  also  committed  without  in- 
four  banks  with  a  combined  capital  of  $725,000.  tent,  the  criminal  is  responsible  for  this  higher 
The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  boards  of  crime.  The  general  principle  laid  down  in  re- 
public service  and  safety  and  a  council  of  seven  spect  to  manslaughter  is.  that  not  only  a  posl- 
members.    Four   members    of   the   council    are  tive  intention  to  commit  some  crime,  but 
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care  or  skill,  he  is  liable  for  the  want  of  either; 
and  if  deatit  be  the  consequence  of  his  ignonmce 
or  carelessness,  he  is  guilty  of  manslaughter. 
So  if  one  driving  furiously  run  over  and  kill 
a  person  whom  he  did  not  see,  or  if  one  in  com- 
mand of  a  steamer  or  sailing-vessel  by  reason 
of  gross  negligence  run  down  a  boat  and  some 
one  in  it  be  drowned,  this  would  be  manslaugh- 
ter. So  if  any  one,  whether  medical  by  profes- 
sion or  not,  deal  with  another  as  a  physician, 
and  through  gross  want  of  care  or  skill  kill 
him :  or  if  an];  one  charged  with  building  a 
house  of  any  kind  construct  it  so  badly  that  it 
falls  and  kills  persons  within  or  near  it;  or  if 
in  building  he  drop  a  stone  upon  some  one  pass- 
ing below,  and  kill  him;  in  all  these  cases  he 
would  he  guilty  of  manslaughter,  provided  he 
were  grossly  negligent  in  the  act  causing  the 
death.  This  is  the  essentia!  question. 
Blackstone  defines  manslaughter  thus : 


Man 
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Hasanrah,  man-soo'rit,  Egypt,  a  town  on 
the  Damictta  branch  of  the  Nile,  34  miles  south- 
west of  Damietta.  It  has  railway  connection 
with  Zagazig  and  Cairo,  and  is  the  chief  depot  of 
the  bread-stuffs,  cotton,  indigo,  hemp,  and  flax 
which  this  part  of  the  Delta  produces.  There 
are  also  linen  and  cotton  manufactories,  etc 
Mansurah  was  founded  in  isai  and  here  in  1250 
during  the  Crusades,  Louis  IX.  of  France  was 
captured  and  imprisoned. 

Manta,  man'ta,  Ecuador,  city,  port  of  entry 
on  the  Pacific  coast;  about  153  miles  southwest 
of  Quito.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor  and 
steamer  connection  with  nearly  all  the  Pacific 
coast  towns  of  South  America,  It  was  founded 
as  early  as  1S34-S1  and  for  many  years  its  im- 
portance has  consisted  in  being  the  port  of 
Monticristi,  which  is  about  10  miles  inland.  The 
chief  exports  are  coffee  and  rubber.     Fop.  4,000. 

Mantalini,  man-ta-IS'ne,  a  low  and  affected 
character  in  Dickens*  'Nicholas  Nickleby*  who 
lives  on  the  labors  of  his  wife,  a  mantiw-maker. 

Hantaro,  man-ta'ro,  a  river  in  Peru  which 
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The  judicial  treatment  of  this  crime,  being 
regulated  by  statute,  varies  in  the  several  States. 
The  element  of  premeditation  is  not  essential  to 
conviction  of  this  crime.  There  are  cases  which 
the  law  regards  as  only  manslaughter,  without 
evidence  of  momentary  excitement;  partly  be- 
cause the  law  infers  that  from  such  a  provoca- 
tion there  must  be  excitement;  and  partly,  per- 
haps, because  the  party  killed  brought  his  death 
upon  himself  by  his  outrageous  wrong.  Thus, 
if  a  husband  detects  his  wife  in  adultery,  and 
instantly  and  purposely  takes  either  her  life  or 
the  adulterer's,  it  is  only  man  slaughter.  Not  so, 
however,  if  he  waits  for  a  subsequent  opportu- 
nity, for  then  the  first  reason  wholly  fails,  and 
the  killing  becomes  murder. 

In  New  York  State  four  degrees  of  man- 
slaughter are  defined.  The  first  degree,  briefly 
stated,  consists  of  killing  without  the  purpose  of 
death,  when  the  deceased  was  engaged  in  perpe- 
trating or  attempting  a  crime  less  than  felony, 
and  where  such  killing  would  be,  at  common 
law,  murder.  Assisting  in  self-murder  is  man- 
slaughter in  the  first  degree,  as  also  wilfully 
killing  an  unborn  quick  child  by  injury  to  the 
mother  if  it  would  be  murder  in  case  the  mother 
died  from  the  injury.  The  second  degree  con- 
sists in  procuring  abortion  otherwise ;  killing  in 
the  heat  of  passion  without  the  intent  of  death, 
but  in  a  cruel  and  unusual  manner ;  or  killing 
unnecessarily  one  attempting  to  commit  felony. 
The  third  degree  is  killing  in  heat  of  passion, 
without  intent  of  death,  but  with  a  dangerous 
weapon ;  involuntary  killing,  by  procurement  or 
negligence  of  another,  while  the  person  killed  is 
vTigaged  in  committing  a  trespass  on  property; 
suffering  an  animal  known  to  be  mischievous  to 
go  abroad  without  care,  or  keeping  it  without 
care,  and  thereby  causing  death ;  receiving  wil- 
fully or  negligently  so  many  persons  into  a  boat 
or  vessel  as  to  cause  death ;  racing  while  in  com- 
mand of  a  steamboat  carrying  passengers,  burst- 
ing the  boiler,  and  so  killing;  killing  by  a  physi- 
cian while  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  The  fourth 
degree  may  be  said  to  include  all  other  modes  or 
forms  of  manslaughter,  known  as  such  at  com- 
mon law,  and  of  a  milder  kind  than  the  preced- 
ing.   See  Homicide. 


Huanta,  near  which  it  breaks  through  the 
mountains  and  turns  northwest,  which  course  is 
continued  for  about  60  miles,  when  again  it 
changes  and  flows  northeast  to  Pisquitini,  where 
it  joins  the  Apurimac  River  and  forms  the  Eni. 
The  Mantaro  is  nearly  300  miles  long  and  navi- 
gable only  a  short  distance  abov  the  junction 
with  the  Apurimac.  It  has  extensive  water- 
power  which  is  not  used  except  in  a  few  cities. 
Mantegazza,  Paolo,  pa'6-i6  man-ti-gat'sa, 
Italian  author  and  physiologist :  b.  Monza,  Italy, 
1831.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  at 
Pisa  and  Milan,  spent  several  years  in  traveling, 
visiting  almost  every  portion  of  the  globe,  after 
which  he  returned  to  Milan  and  practised  medi- 
cine there.  He  was  appointed  professor  of 
physiology  at  Pavia  in  i860  and  in  1870  became 

?rofessor  of  anthropology  at  Florence,  where  he 
ounded  the  Museum  of  Anthropology,  also  a 
society  and  a  review  of  anthropology.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Italian  Parliament  1865-76  and 
then  became  senator.  He  is  the  author  of  many 
medical  and  philosophical  books,  among  them 
are:  'Elementi  d'igiene*  (1875)  ;  'Fisiologia 
del  piacerc*  (1881)  ;  'Le  istasi  umanc'  (1887); 
<L'anno  3000'  (1897);  'L'amore'  (1898);  etc. 
He  has  also  written  books  of  travel  and  has  de- 
voted a  share  of  his  attention  to  political  affairs. 
Mantegna,  Andrea,  Italian  painter;  b. 
Vicenza  1431;  d.  Mantua  13  Sept  1506,  His 
master  Sqnarcione  was  induced  by  the  talents 
which  he  displayed  to  adopt  him  as  a  son.  The 
youth  employed  himself  principally  in  drawing 
from  antiques,  and  at  the  age  of  16  painted  a 
picture  for  the  grand  ahar  in  the  church  of  St. 
Sophia  at  Padua.  About  1468  Mantegna  entered 
the  service  of  Ludovico  Gonzaga,  at  Mantua, 
where  he  opened  a  school.  Here  he  painted  his 
great  picture,  the  'Triumph  of  Julius  Casar,* 
for  the  tapestry  of  a  palace  erected  in  Mantua, 
It  consists  of  several  cartoons,  which  have  since 
been  transferred  to  Hampton  Court.  Gonzaga 
conferred  on  him  the  honor  of  knighthood  in  re- 
ward for  his  merit.  Innocent  VIII.  invited  the 
artist  to  Rome  to  paint  in  the  Belvidere.  One 
of  the  latest  and  best  of  this  artist's  works  is  the 
'Madonna  della  Vittoria,'  now  in  the  Louvre 
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MAMTULL  —  MANTIS 

U  Paris,  in  which  Giovanni  Francesco  Gonzaga  uated  in  an  agricultural  r^on,  where  sheep  rait- 

ii  seen  returning  thanks  for  the  victory  gained  ing   is   one   of   the   principal    industries.     Large 

by  him  in  1496  over  the  forces  of  Charles  VIII.  coal  mines  are  111  the  vicinity.    The  chief  indus- 

The   genuineness    of   this    picture    is,    however,  trial   establishments  are  creameries,   flour  mills, 

sonielimes  doubted.    There  are  several  others  of  and  machine-shops.     The  principal  buildings  are 

his  works  in  the  Louvre,  and  an  'Annunciation'  the  Mormon  temple,  which  cost  $1^00,000^  and 

in  the  Dresden  Gallery.  the  public  school  building.     The  population  in 

Man'tell,  Oideon  Algernon,  English  geolo-  '9io  was  2,423. 

gist:  b.  Lewis.  Sussex,  i?go;  d.  London  10  Nov,  MantiiiCB,  man-tl-nfi'^,  Greece,  one  of  the 

1S53.     For  many  years  he  practised  as  a  med-  most   ancient  and   important  cities   of   Arcadia, 

ical  man,  and  employed  his  leisure  time  in  study-  on  the  frontier  of  ArgoliS;  on  the  little  river 

ing  the  strata  and   fossil  remains  of  the  weald  Ophis.     The   site   is  now  known   as   Palcopoli, 

district,  by  which  he  was  surrounded.     Through  and  excavations  and  explorations  by  the  French 

his  investigations  the  fossilized  skeletons  of  the  school  at  Athens  have  disclosed  the  foundations 

Iguanodon   and   Hylzosaurus   were   discovered,  of  the  walls  and  buildings  of  the  ancient  ci^. 

the  fresh-water  origin.of  the  wealden  beds  dem-  Mantinea  was  known  for  its  wealth,  and  famous 

onstrated.  and  many  other  important  facts  es-  for  the  battles  fought  near  it ;  in  418  B.C.,  when 

lablished  in  re^rd  to  the  geology  of  that  dis-  the   Argives,    Athenians,   and   Manlineans   were 

tricL    He  published   'The  Fossils  of  the  South  defeated    by   the    Spartans.     Jn    38s    a.c,    when 

Downs'    (1822)  ;    'Illustrations  of  the  Geology  the  city  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Spartans 

of  Sussex'   (1822)  ;  and  the  very  popular  'Won-  and  in  362  B.C.,  when  the  Thebans  under  Epam- 

ders  of  Geology'    (1838)  ;  and  "Medals  of  Crea-  inondas  defeated  the  Spartans,  although  the  vic- 

tion'   (1844).     His  magnificent  collection  of  fos-  tory  of  the  Thebans  was  purchased  with  the  life 

sils    was    purchased    in    1839    for    the    British  of  their  commander.     Mantinea  was,  in  226  B.C., 

Museum.  surprised  by  Aratus;   and  in  222  h.C  taken  by 

Mantcll,  Robert  Bruce,  American  actor:  b.  Antigonus    Doson;  on   this  occasion  the  town 

Irvine.    Scotland,    7    Feb.    1854.    He    made    his  was  sacked,  and  the  mhabitants  sold  as  slaves, 

dftut  upon  the  stage  at  Rochdale,  England,  in  Another  battle   was   fought   near   Mantinea   207 

1876,  and  in  1878  played  in  juvenile  roles  with  b.c,  between  Machanidas,  tyrant  of  Lacedfemon, 

Modjeska  in  the   United  States,     He  then  spent  and  Philopcemen,  general  of  the  Achaean  League, 

three  years  in  England  as  leading  man,  return-  The  latter   was  victorious,  and  slew  the  tyrant 

ing  to  New  York  to  play  with  Fanny  Davenport  "'th  his  own  hand. 

He  became  a  star  and  plays  at  the  head  of  his  Uantiqueira,    man-te-ka'e-ra,    Sern    Da, 

own   company,   presenting   the   leading   classical  Brazil   a  mountain  range  which  is  in  the  south- 

and  romantic  roles,  mcludmg  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  eastern  part  of  the  republic.    It  is  about  75  miles 

Romeo,  Richelieu,  etc.  from  the  Atlantic  and  extends  nearly  parallel 

Uantes,  mant,  France,  a  town  in  the  de-  with  the  coast  for  about  acxi  miles.   Ranges  con- 

partment  of  Seine-et-Oise,  on  the  left  bank  of  nected  with  the  Mantiqueira  are  often  included 

the   Seine,  opposite  Limay,  with  which  it  com-  with  this  range  and  the  name  Mitiqueira  applied 

municatcs  fay  two  lundsome  bridges  connecting  to  the  whole.     Mount  Italiaia,  the  highest  peak, 

'Jie  banks  with  an  island  in  the  river,  29  miles  is  9.000  feet  above  the  sea.    Several  large  rivers 

west- northwest    of    Paris.      It    contains    a    fine  have  their  sources  in  this  range, 

ftl^'r^tw  I^,r'.1;.'™iJl!^,';"n'r!yf  ih'  ^^'"1"  Man-tis,    an    orthopterous    insect    of    the 

(V»   1^    I         '   .?K      ^         f    ,            f  f  T  familJ-   Maktidt.    These   curious   insects,   allied 

of  Sl  Maclou;  and  has  manufactures  of  leather  g^jshoppers,  Ground  in  many  parts  of  the 

a^H  fKVnfe.W^^:!:."ln/rf ''wn-i'^'  wor^^d^C;  tl^ays  excited  po^Ur  notice, 

^    r  ^tr^  ?     .'      ^'  ^  1,"  i      William  ^  j^;      ,^        endowed  with  many  supernatural 

t\fl^^^          *^-    ■*  ^^^^^  ^^  -leath-wound  ^^;^  ^^    ^^^^  ;          „^  ^^^  superetitrous  of  aU 

at  Mantes                .,.,„,   „^    .     „        „     ,  countries.  ^They  are  slender,  with  long,  locust- 

Manteuffel,  man'toif-Kl,  Edwin  Hans  K«rl,  ijke  legs,  oval  wings,  and  a  long  neck-like  pro- 

Baron  von,   German  Aeld-marshal :  b.   Dresden  thorax     terminating    in    an    angular   head    with 

24  Feb.   1809;   d.   Karlsbad    17   June    1885.     He  large    'protruding     eyes.     The     front     legs     are 

entered  the  army  in  1827  and  advanced  rapidly,  stout,    spiny,    fitted    for    grasping    their    prey, 

becommg  lieutenant-general  of  cavalry  1861.   He  and  are  held  up  in  front  of  them  in  an  attitude 

took  part  in  the  Danish  war  of  1864,  and  next  that  to  some  suggest  prayer.    Hence  the  names 

year    was     appointed    governor    of    Schleswig.  praying  insect,  prophet  and  the  like  often  given 

During  the  war  between  Prussia  and  Austria  he  (p  the  more  familiar  species ;  to  others  they  sug- 

conunanded  the  army  of  the  Main,  and  fought  ggst  other  ideas,  as  of  a  horse  pawing  the  air. 

at  Hemstadt,  Vettmgen,  Rossbrunn,  and  Wiiri-  whentfe   our   common    species   of  the    Southern 

burg.     He  served  with  distinction  in  the  Franco-  States    (Stegamomanlis   carolitta)    is   known   as 

German     War,     especially     in     several     actions  the   *rear-horse,»   and    in    Europe   these   insects 

■round  Motz,  at  Amiens,  and  from  June  1871  to  g^e  called  "camel-crickets.*     Why  it  should  also 

July  1873  he  commanded  the  army  of  occupation  be    called    "miile-killcr"    is    harder    to    explain, 


probably  it  is  by  confusion  with  a  scorpion  also 


France,    and    was    made    field-marshal  ^.^,„„,j,  „  „  ^,  .^...„..„..  „„.,  „  ., 

1879  he  was  appointed  govern  or- general  of  Al-  gg   (^Hgj     These   insects   in  tropicai   ^uu ^ 

sace-Urraine,  and  m  this  capacity  showed  sin-  have   come   to   assume  various   forms   and   hues 

gular  want  of  skill  and  tact  m  ruling  a  con-  similar  to  the  flowers  near  which  they  lurk  to 

quered  people.  ^^j^j,  the  insects  visiting  the  blossoms.— a  pro- 

Manb,   minti,   Utah,   city,   county-seat   of  tecfive  measure  which  comes  under  the  head  of 

Sanpete  County ;  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  on  the  mimicry.     A  large  proportion  of  the  insects  upon 

Sanpete  V.  and  the  Western  R.R.'s;  about   125  which  they  feed  are  injurious  to  crops,  so  that 

rniles  south  of  Salt  Lake  City.     Manti  was  set-  they   may   be    regarded   as   beneficial     to     man. 

tied  m  1849  and  incorporated  in  1851.    It  is  sit-  Among  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  they  are  made 
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MANTIS  SHRIMP— HANU 

10  minister  to  human  aiDusement  also,  being  kept  Gonzaga;   the  church  of  San   Sebastiano;  the 

In  cages  and  made  to  engage  in  combats   upon  Carte   Reale,   formerly  the   ducal   palace   of  the 

which  the  spectators  bet  money.    The  eggs  of  Gonzagas,  a  huge  irregular  pile,  now  partly  used 

the  mantis  are  laid   in  an  oval  mass   upon  the  as  barracks;  the  Castello  di  Corte  or  old  castle 

Item  of  a  plant,  and  covered  with  a  tough  case  of  the  Gonzagas ;  the  Torre  della  Gabbia,  the 

of  hardened  mucus,  which  shows  a  curiously  Torre  del  Orologio,  and  the  Torre  dello  Zuc- 

braided  pattern  of  surface,  and  is  easily  recog-  caro;  the  Beccheria  and  Feschiera,  or  shambles 

oized  and  fish  market,  both  built  by  Giulio  Romano; 

Hsotis  Shrimp,  a  large  crustacean  (Squilla  '''«  j-o^^^.  »'  Giulio  Romano,  the  Palaizo  Col. 

wmputa)   of  the  order  Stomapoda.  which  dwells  '°'^<^o,  with  enormous  cap-atides  supporting:  >U 

in  burrows  between  tide-marts  along  our  east-  /^e^de;  the  Palazzo  del  Tt^  outside  the  walls  rf 

em  coast,  and  seizes  marine  worms,  and  the  *^f   town,  also  built   by  Giulio    Romano    and 

like,   that  come  within  its   reach.    Its  general  adorned  with  scmie  of  ilat  master's  la^Mt  fres- 

shape  is  shrimp-like,  but  it  has  strong  claws  on  9P^:  ^''.  Accadem.a    V.rgihana    d.    Scimie   « 

the  second  pair  of  legs,   which   much   resemble  Belle  Arti;  the  Liceo   the  m.htan;  arsenal,  two 

the  forelegs  of  a  mantis    (q.v.).  are  provided  theatres    one  called  the  Tealro  Vir^iliano,  em- 

with  sharp  spines,  and  are  so  jointed  that  they  ^>?y^.  f."'   op™-^}'-   performances   m   ■uramer, 

can   be    folded   back    upon   themseives    like   the  "'•;*"<*  'H  ?  *■"«  P"^^  »'*«  "»™ed  after  Virgil, 

blade  of  a  clasp-knife,  and  so  take  a  firm  grip  ^"^  containmg  a  marble  pillar  surmounted  >y  a 

upon  the  struggling  caprives.     It  is  quite  blind.  ^"«  "^f'  «*  the  poet;  the  hbrary.  oonKumng 

although  the  eyes  appear  to  be  well  formed.     X  ^-9°°  volumes  and   1,000  mtcrcstmg  MSS. ;  the 

well-known   European    species   is   gathered   for  civic  and  two  foundling  hospitals;  the  Monte  di 

food  by  the  coast  people.  ^If*?'  the  principal  house  of  correction  for  the 

», '    ,      ,  ,       ,  .    ,     ,    ,     ,         ,  whole  of  Lombardy.    The  manufactures  are  of 

Mantle.  (1)  a  kind  of  cloak  or  loose  gar-  Smiled  extent  The  trade  is  chiefly  in  the 
ment  to  he  worn  over  other  garments  (2)  In  j^ndg  ^f  the  Jews,  who  live  in  a  separate  qnar- 
heraldp- the  name  IS  given  to  the  cloak  or  man-  ,„.  The  principal  article  of  trade  is  silk.  TTiere 
tie  which  IS  often  represented  behind  the  escutch-  ig  ^i^o  a  conaitfcrable  trade  in  timber,  which  is 
eon  (3)  The_  name  given  an  invention  used  floated  down  the  Mincio.  Mantua  was  an  an- 
on lamps  and  m  gas  lighting.  See  Gas.  Illu-  ^ent  Etruscan  settlement,  and  in  the  time  of 
UlNATiNG.  Virgil,   a  native   of   the   region,   was  a   Roman 

Uantling,    in    heraldry,    an    ornament    de-  town.    Charlemagne  built  its  first  fortifications. 

picted    as    hanging    down    from    the    helmet.  Soon  after  1115  Mantua  succeeded  in  making  it- 

and  behind  the  escutcheon.     It  is  considered  to  self    independent,    and    continued    so    till    1376, 

represent  either  the  cointise,  an  ornamental  scarf  when  it  fell  under  the  iron  rule  of  Buonacolsi 

which   passed   around   the   body,   and   over   the  or  Bonacossi.     In   1328  it   found  better  masters 

shoulder ;    or   the   military   mantle,   or   robe   of  in    the   Gonzagas,   who,   first   as   captains,   then 

estate.    When  intended  for  the   cointise,   it   is  (from   1432)    as  marquises,  and  finally    (from 

cut  into  irregular  strips  and  curls  of  the  most  1530)    as  dukes  of   Mantua,  governed  it  with 

capricious  tormSj  whose  contortions  are  supposed  great   ability,   and   distinguished   themselves   by 

to  indicate  that  it  has  been  torn  into  that  ragged  the  splendor  of  their  court  and  their  patronage 

condition  in  the  field  of  battle.     When  the  man-  of  literature  and  art.     The  last  of  the  Gonzaga 

tling  is  treated  as  a  robe  of  esUte,  the  bearings  family  who  reigned  in  Mantua  was  Ferdinando 

of  the  shield  are  sometimes  embroidered  on  it.  Carlo,  or  Carlo   IV..  who,   having  uken  part 

A  mantling  adjusted  so  as  to  form  a  background  """i  the  French  in  the  War  of  Succession,  was 

for  the  shield  and  its  accessories,  constitutes  an  declared  to  have  incurred  a  forfeiture  by  wilb- 

'achievement  of  arms."  drawing  his  allegiance  from  his  liege  lord  the 

M^trapa,    engines    for   the    terrifying  of  ^ra«ordlg^Tnej;-edTo  tl."Sian"^'^ 

tTKpassers  and   poachers    (formeriy   often   indi-  .i^,  ;„  LorStardy,  and  the  remaining  ^rt  of 

cated   by    the    warning    notice    "man -traps    and  Montferrat  was  assigned  to  Savoy  {17&).    The 

spring-guns  set  here*)    resembled  gigantic  rat-  fortifications  of  the  town,  previously  formidable, 

traps  four_feet  long.    They  may  be  seen  in  mu-  „„^  completed  and  put  into  their  present  fonS 

seums;  it  is,  since  1827,  illegal  to  set  them  save  fy  the  Aiitrians.     In  1796  NapoleoS,  apparently 

mdoors  between  sunset  and  sunrise,  as  a  defense  hopeless  of  reducing  it  by  any  other  means,  con- 

against  burglars.  tented  himself  with  keeping  it  under  strict  block- 

Hantna,  mSn'tii-a,  Italy,  a  fortified  north-  ade,  till  famine  compelled  the  garrison  to  captt- 
era  town,  capital  of  the  former  duchy,  and  now  ulate.  After  the  cession  of  the  western  part  of 
of  the  province  of  Mantua,  80  miles  b^  rail  Lombardy  to  Sardinia  in  1S59,  Mantua,  with 
southeast  of  Milan,  on  an  almost  insular  site  on  what  else  of  Lombardy  remained  to  Austria, 
the  Mincio,  which  here  divides  into  several  was  united  to  Venetia,  and  with  it  was  given  dp 
arms  ending  in  a  marshy  and  insalubrious  lake,  to  Italy  in  1666. 
Communication  is  maintained  between  the  is- 
lands and  mainland  by  several  bridges,  the  chief  Manu,  mS'noo,  the  reputed  author  of  the 
of  which  is  Ponte  di  San  Giorgio,  800  yards  most  renowned  law-book  of  the  ancient  Hindus, 
long.  Mantua  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  the  seat  of  and  likewise  of  an  ancient  Kalpa  work  on  Vedic 
a  avil,  criminal,  and  mercantile  court,  and  the  rites.  It  is  matter,  however,  of  considerable 
residence  both  of  a  military  governor  and  of  a  doubt  whether  both  works  belong  to  the  same 
provincial  delegate.  The  most  remarkable  edi-  individual,  and  whether  the  name  Mann,  espe- 
6ces  are  the  cathedral,  after  an  elegant  design  cially  in  the  case  of  the  author  of  the  law-book, 
by  Giulio  Romano;  the  church  of  Sant'  Andrea,  was  intended  to  designate  a  historical  person- 
conspicuous  from  a  distance  hy  its  majestic  age;  for,  in  several  passages  of  the  Vedas  (q.v.), 
cupola  and  Gothic  tower;  the  church  of  Santa  as  well  as  the  Mahabharata  (q.v.),  Manu  Is 
Barbara,   containing   the    mausoleum    of    Carlo  mentioned  as  the  progenitor  of  the  human  race; 
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and,  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  law-book  aicribed  ua]  training.  There  is  of  course  a  aimestion 
to  him,  he  declares  himself  to  have  been  pro-  of  manual  training  when  the  teacher  shows  a 
duced  by  Viraj,  an  offspring  of  the  Supreme  child  how  to  handle  a  pitch-fork;  when  a  wood- 
Being,  and  to  have  created  all  this  universe,  man  teaches  a  novice  how  to  swing  an  axe  in 
Hindu  mythology  knows,  moreover,  a  succes-  cutting  down  a  tree;  when  a  foreman  shows  a 
eion  of  Manus,  each  of  whom  created,  in  his  own  green  hand  how  to  head  a  pin.  Yet  such  cases 
period,  the  world  anew  after  it  had  perished  at  are  usually  without  system  and  continuity;  and 
the  end  of  a  mundane  age.  accordingly  are   excluded   from   the   content   of 

The  word  Manu  —  akin  to  'taan'— belong*  manual  training.  One  does  not  give  a  boy  man- 
therefore,  properly  speaking,  to  ancient  Hindu  ual  training  by  turning  him  loose  in  a  shop, 
mythology,  and  it  was  connected  with  the  re-  any  more  than  he  gives  a  literary  education  to 
nowned  law-book  in  order  to  im;iart  to  the  latter  a  boy  who  cannot  read  by  locking  him  in  a 
the  sanctity  on  which  ito  authonty  rests.  library.    It  follows  that  the  manipulations  of  the 

This  work  is  not  merely  a  law-book  in  the  kindergarten,   the   'busy   work»   in   the  primary 

European  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  likewise  a  sys-  grades  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  science  labora- 

tem   of  cosmogony;   it  propounds   metaphysical  tory  and  the  commercial  workshop  on  the  other 

doctnnes,   teaches  the  art  of  government,   and,  are  beyond  the  pale  of  manual  training 
among  other  dungs,  treats  of  the  state  of  the         Manual  training  proves  to  be  a  far  better 

soul  after  death.  thing  than   was   expected   when   the   name   was 

_     The  chief  topics  of  Its  12  books  are  the  follow-  first   used   and   when   the   first   manual   training 

ing:  (I)  creation;   (2)  education  and  the  duties  school  was  opened,  and  the  present  purpose  and 

of  a  pupil,  or  the  first  order;   (3)   marriage  and  object  of  manual   training  is  sUted   so  broadly 

tiie  duties  of  a  householder,  or  the  second  order;  ^^^  philosophically  that  the  statement  published 

(4)   mi^s  of  subsistence   and  private  morals;  ^r   many   years   in  the  catalogue  of   the   Saint 

J^^^''r,"^';''"''"'^i,'*"-.''""''S°*''"°l°'  Lo""s     ina""^     training     school     seems     very 

(6)   the  duties  01  an  anchorite  and  an  ascetic,  rnnAput-  in  «„>.   r,i   t^  f.,™;.:i,  ,  v.-     j  j 

or  a.  <l.ta  "f  .he  a,i,d  pd  fourth  „,d„..  (,)  Zfe"  Jp"  p"  i,  'i*„7d°. JZ  S  'higE'  ihS? 

wd  crin.io.li    (9)  intfamto  of  the  fo™r  "5",^.'""/  'S  5     ''  tf^"- **;'  '5^" 

sU^5'ai^s,?sr:£'dSi:?ii!:  gr^^^^c^^-iif  ^x 

ttrr  «.P,  aid  .e™,  to  live  been  eompo«d  be-  *"'°''.^^  S!  5,™"  t"!"?"?"*  ?  """?' 

twin  flit  dale  md  a.e  ad  centnty  ..o    Th,«  °'"  »""",';  """^h  the  hand  and  eyt     In 

are  man,  renurkaWe  corropondeie.  befeen  ^'.'j'li.l  ?    ™?  ,•        "  ='"W,  ■>.»"  HaMe 

fl.ii  worlt  and  the  Mahibhiio,  inggeBing  the  S?  i,  .™.'  !  .i    ^  ■    /'"''""'W"  ""  "J 

.„  in  bofl,  o<  c=n.m.n  nn,teri.l,.  S^ly"™""  •  -»?  S'Sofm",' 

Manual  Acts,  in  ecclesiastical  and  church  nize  accuracy  and  that  he  is  incapable  of  preci- 
history,  acts  performed  by  the  hands  of  the  cele-  sion  either  in  ideas  or  deeds  until  he  is  several 
brant  in  the  mass,  chiefly  the  fraction  of  the  grades  along  in  school.  Tool  work  should  re- 
host,  and  making  the  sign  of  the  Cross  over  it  suit  in  accuracy  in  thought  and  .in  deed,  and 
before  consecration.  Both  were  objected  to  at  hence  should  not  be  attempted  before  the  sixth 
the  Reformatioa  or  seventh  grade.     Dr.   C.  H.  Henderson  de- 

Hamul  Alphabet,  the  deaf  and  dumb  al-  *""  Manual  Training  as   "quantitative  handi- 

phabeC;  the  letters  made  by  deaf  and  dumb  per-  crafL*    He  adds:  "The  brain  grows  by  what  it 

sons  with  their  fingers.  *«<ls  upon.     Given  perfect  health  and  a  wealth 

_-         ,  „         ,         ,,  .  J  ■,.  .  of     sense- impressbn,     especially    a     wealth     of 

Manud,  ErerciaeB,  the  exercise  or  drill  by  quantitative    sense- impress  ion,   that    r - 

which  soldiers  are  taught  to  handle  their  rifles  ^gji-tr;-'      '  "^  .  '. 

and  other  arms  properly.  I,3gjs  f 

Manual  Training  a  term  which,  according  large 

to  the  best  usage,  signifies  the  systematic  study  brain,  ,  _ 

of   the   theory  and   use   of   common   tools;   the  world  of  very  imperfect  rationality.     To  ciilti- 

nature   of   common   materials;    elementary   and  vatc  *.hc  hand  and   eye  and  ear,  even  the  nose 

typical  processes  of  construction;   and  the  exe-  and   the  tongue,    is   to   enlarge   the  material   of 

cution   and   reading  of  working  drawings ;   and  thought  and  the  tool  of  Ihougbt"     In  1882,  be- 

the  study  of  cookery,  sewing,  printing,  etc.    The  fore    the    National    Educational    Association    at 

materials   referred   to  are  wood,   metals,   alloys,  Saratoga,  the  writer  of  this  article  delined  Man- 

and  plastic  minerals ;  the  drawing  includes  both  ual  Training   as  "a  new  art  of  expression,'  id 

freehand  and  instrumental,  with  pen,  pencil,  and  the  concrete,  as  contrasted  with  verbal  descrip- 

brush.    The  systematic  study  of  tools,  processes,  tlon,   and  graphical   representations.     This  view 

and  materials  is  the  essential   feature  of  manual  of  manual  training  has  been  much  elaborated  of 

training;  hence  the  incidental  use  of  tools  with-  late,    with    the    result    that    "expression"    b    by 

out  system  for  some  ulterior  object,  is  not  man-  many  persons  regarded  as  the  very  esaence  of 
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manual   training.     This   result   is    unfortunate,  ist.     Numerouj  'manual-labor'  or  ■half-time* 

since  it  confuses  "expression"  with  the  "art  of  schools  came  into  being  in  America,  but  they  iu- 

expresston."     The  fonner  is  a  product  of  man-  volved   no   forward  sKp,  for  the  manual  ele- 

ual  training;  the  logical  study  of  the  °art^  con-  ments    were     unsystematic    and    unprogresaivc, 

ftitutes  the  sum  and  substance  of  tbe  educa-  since  the  purpose  of  the  labor  was  to  earn  a  liv- 

tional  feature  known  as  manual  training.  ing  while  gaining  literary  culture.     Engineering 

All  arithmetic  a  i  operations  depend  upon  the  scliools  in  Germany,  England  and  America  in- 
"fundamental  rules" ;  the  scientific  study  of  a  troduced  some  features  of  "shop-work'  with 
language  begins  with  declensions  and  conjuga-  skilled  mechanics  engaged  upon  commercial 
tions.  So  tool-work,  drawing,  needlework,  work  as  foremen.  Next  arose  a  wide-spread  de- 
cooking,  etc.,  begin  with  fundamental  processes  mand  for  an  opportunity  for  American  boys  to 
with  typical  appliances  upon  typical  materials,  acquire  the  arts  of  the  mechanic  and  at  the  same 
Tlie  articles  constructed,  the  figures  drawn,  the  time  avoid  the  narrowing  unscholarly  atmo- 
garment  sewed,  or  the  dishes  cooked,  aro  inci-  sphere  of  the  trade  school.  It  was  then  that  it 
dental  like  blackix»ard  work  in  long  division,  was  first  proposed  "to  put  the  whole  boy  to 
and  like  them  they  are  valuable  because  they  school,"  a  maxim  first  used  in  Boston  in 
involve  effort  and  result  in  mastery  and  power,  1885.  The  phrase  meant  to  combine  manual 
The  real  end  and  aim  of  all  education,  whether  with  mental  training;  to  put  the  liberal  arts  and 
"manual"  or  "spiritual,"  is  the  developed,  the  mechanic  arts  into  the  same  curriculum ;  to 
strengthened,  disciplined,  executive  person,  re-  deal  simultaneously  with  material  forces  and 
gardless  of  the  fate  of  the  exercises  or  products  appliances  and  with  spiritual  forces  and  appli- 
which   were   the  means   of  his   development.  ances. 

Originally,   when   manual   training  first  took  This  consummation  was   helped  in  a   signal 

.definite   form   in   school   education,   it   was   gen-  manner  by  an  exhibit  at  the  Centennial  ExhiU- 

erally  assumed  that  it  was  intended  to  supersede  tion  at  Philadelphia  in  1876.    In  the  educational 

the  old  form  of  trade  apprenticeship,  and  not  a  exhibit   from   the   Imperial    School   of   Moscow 

few   people   defended   and   supported   it  on   this  there  was  a  full  presentation  of  the  method  of 

ground.      Because    a   boy   learned   how    to    use  tool    instruction   devised    by    Victor    Della-Vos, 

tools,  how  to  keep  them  in  order,  and  how  to  who   gave   three  years   to    tool   instruction   and 

treat   the   common  materials  of  construction,   it  then    three   more   to    actual   construction,    with 

was  claimed  that  he  was  learning  a  trade,  or  sev-  engineering   students.      His   systematic   analysis 

«ral  trades,  and  so  the  manual   training  school  of  tools  and  processes  offered  a  practicable  basis 

was  regarded  as  a  trade  school.    In  spite  of  the  for  sudi  work   in  the  programme  of  secondary 

fact  that  this  assumption  and  this  claim  were  schools.    Professor  John  D.  Runkle  of  the  Mas- 

both   wrong,   the  practical   value  of  the  boy's  sachusetts    Institute   of   Technology    performed 

knowledge  of  tools  and  skill  in  their  use  was  for  a  great  service   to  education  by  publishing  a 

some  years   regarded  as  the  chief  evidence  of  report  upon  the  Russian  Exhibit  by  emphasiz- 

the  value  of  manual  training.  ing    the    difference    between    "instruction"    and 

In  all  ages  men  have  recognized  the  value  of  "construction,"  and  by  insisting  upon  the  former 
skil!  in  the  use  of  tools  and  the  processes  of  as  the  special  province  of  the  school.  Instruc- 
construction.  The  mythical  Vulcan,  the  Jewish  tion  shops  for  students  of  college  grade  were 
Tubal  Cain,  the  Greek  Dxdalus,  Archimedes  of  opened  in  Boston  and  in  Saint  Louis  in  1877. 
Syracuse,  the  Miltonian  Memnon,  are  familiar  The  Saint  Louis  Manual  Training  School  was 
examples.  The  greatest  invention  of  the  ages  established  6  June  1879,  and  opened  in  Sep- 
has  been  the  generation,  transmission,  and  utili-  tember  1880,  as  a  school  of  secondary  grade, 
zation  of  mechanical  power,  and  along  with  it  This  was  the  first  of  its  kind  and  soon  attracted 
has  come  the  invention  and  use  of  tools.  Rous-  wide  attention  from  educators  both  at  home  and 
seau  advocated  systematic  instruction  and  prac-  abroad.  The  Baltimore  Manual  Training  School 
tice  in  the  details  of  a  trade  or  occupatioti;  and  opened  in  1883;  the  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  School 
Carlyle  in  words  now  familiar  to  us  all  declared  and  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School  in 
that  man  was  a  tool-using  animal;  that  without  1884;  the  Toledo  School  the  same  year;  the 
tools  he  was  nothing;  with  tools,  he  was  all.  In  Central  Manual  Training  School  of  Philadelphia 
every  land  men  advocated  the  learning  of  a  in  1885 ;  and  then  the  movement  became  gen- 
trade  for  a  livehhood,  or  for  culture ;  witness,  eral.  Alt  these  schools  were  of  high  school 
Peter  the  Great  of  Russia ;  the  King  of  Prussia ;  grade,  and  there  was  a  close  resemblance  in 
and  the  New  England  seer,  Emerson — but  in  curricula,  equipments,  and  methods  of  insiroc- 
all  cases  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  only  tion. 

avenue  to  mechanical  skill  and  culture  lay  This  progress  was  made  not  without  strong 
through  an  apprenticeship  to  a  builder  or  man-  opposition.  It  was  asserted  that  tools  and  shops 
ufacturer.  Schools  were  for  the  study  and  would  lower  the  educational  tone,  degrade  the 
mastery  of  books.  The  arts  of  the  schoolroom  high  purpose  of  the  school,  and  introduce  con- 
were  for  masters  and  freemen,  hence  they  were  fusion  into  the  orderly  conduct  of  the  seeori- 
noble,  and  were  called  the  liberal  arts.  The  dary  school.  It  was  claimed  by  eminent  edu- 
arts  of  the  mechanic  were  for  serving  men,  and  cators  that  the  time  spent  in  manual  training 
were  acquired  only  by  intimate  association  with  would  be  an  intellectual  loss ;  that  the  gradu- 
mechanics;  so  the  practical  arts  were  held  to  be  ates  would  become  "a  degraded  mass  of  opera- 
degrading,  because  requiring  a  base  companion-  tives"  that  the  school  was  undertaking  work 
ship.  which  did  not  belong  to  it,  etc.     There  is  now 

Later  the   invention  of  machinery  and  the  abundant    evidence    that    all    these    fears    were 

use  of  costly  machine  tools  so  far  modified  and  groundless    and    that    all    the    evil    predictions 

limited    apprenticeship    as    almost    to    ruin    tt.  were  false.    Better  still,  systematic  and  thorough 

Trade  schools  sprang  up  all  over  Europe,  and  manual  training  was  found  to  have  intelleclital 

native  American  skilled  mechanics  ceased  to  ex-  and  moral  value  far  exceeding  all  expectations. 
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Great  as  is  the  economic  and  industrial  value,  a  maiority  of  cases  is  given  in  evening  schools 
the  effect  upon  the  mind  and  the  heart  is  of  There  is  as  yet  in  Great  Britain  no  general  cou- 
far  greater  value.  A  recent  writer,  looking  at  viction  that  manual  training  is  essential  to  in- 
tbe  refiex  action  of  manual  training  upon  ttie  teilectual  development  and  that  its  moral  in- 
pupil,  maintains  that  when  "rightly  conceived  fluence  is  wholesome  and  strong.  Accordingly 
and  carried  on,  it  promotes  co-ordination,  it  de-  it  is  planned  for  working  people  chiefly.  Un- 
velops  creativeness,  it  broadens  culture,  it  doubtedly  the  educational  value  of  toot  work 
Strengthens  character,"  Nevertheless  objections  of  the  most  elementary  character  as  developed 
occasionally  appear,  some  of  which  are  ex-  by  Dr.  Solomon  of  Sweden  has  had  great  ki- 
tremely  amusing.  One  opponent  says :  'I  am  Suence  in  England,  but  manual  training  of  a 
opposed  to  teaching  boys  how  to  be  sticks  in  all  severer  and  more  intellectual  sort  owes  its 
cases  of  emergency.  Vou  put  a  lad  into  a  establishment  largely  to  Sir  Philip  Magnus  of 
palatial  shop  and  teach  him  how  to  be  helpless  London,  Sir  William  Mather  of  Manchester, 
all  the  rest  of  his  life  because  he  hasn't  the  and  Prof.  Ripper  of  Sheffield.  Sir  William  has 
tools  handy.»  not  only  encouraged  its  introduction  into  Man- 
In  Germany  where  educational  manual  train-  Chester  schools,  but  has  built  and  equipped  a 
ing  was  first  introduced  in  1B86,  there  was  vio-  'Department  of  Manual  Training  and  Technical 
lent  opposition,  partly  because  it  was  thought  to  Instruction'  in  Gordon  College,  Khartum,  in 
be  purely  industrial,  and  partly  on  the  general  Sudan,  for  the  benefit  of  Sudanese  boys.  There 
ground  that  manual  training  had  not  a  single  is  an  abundance  of  elementary  manual  training 
valid  claim  to  entrance  into  the  school  pro-  in  France,  particularly  in  Paris,  but  no  sooner  is 
gramme.  For  arguments  pro  and  con  the  reader  the  boy  old  enough  and  strong  enough  to  learn 
is  referred  to  the  Reports  of  the  United  States  a  trade  than  he  is  put  at  trade  work.  The 
Commissioner  of  Education  and  those  of  the  French  are  convinced,  as  indeed  are  all  na- 
National  Educational  Association  for  the  years  tions,  that  the  principles  and  details  of  a  trade 
1883-1894  inclusive.  Active  opposition  prac-  like  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  profession 
tically  ceased  in  iSgo.  may  be  most  successfully  Caught  in  a  special 
In  igc4  there  was  in  nearly  every  large  city  school  connected  with  a  commercial  or  roanu- 
at  least  one  manual  training  high  school,  and  facturing  establishment.  Hence  all  the  fine  speci- 
there  were  hundreds  of  secondary  schools  in  mens  of  metal  work  exhibited  by  French  cdu- 
which  more  or  less  manual  training  is  available  cational  institutions  are  the  work  of  special  or 
as  an  optional  study.  The  European  plan  of  trade  schools.  Educational  tool  work  is  found 
making  it  a  pure  "extra'  to  be  taken  after  in  Australia,  Japan,  China,  India,  and  in  South 
hours  is  in  little  favor  in  the  United  States.    No  America. 

sooner  was  manual  training  shown  to  be  a  Tht  Methods  of  Tool  ItutruclicK. —  Methods 
valuable  educational  feature  in  secondary  schools  vary  greatly,  not  only  with  pupils  of  different 
than  numerous  efforts  were  made  to  introduce  grades  where  variation  is  necessary,  but  with 
it  into  grammar  schools  in  an  elementary  form,  different  teachers  in  the  same  grades.  While 
Hundreds  of  experiments  have  been  tried  with  children  of  iz  years  can  be  taught  to  care  for 
carefully  selected  lessons  in  wood,  with  hand  and  properly  use  some  ed^e-tools,  instruction 
tools  only.  In  this  study  of  tools  and  methods  in  regard  to  the  theory  of  machine  tools,  the 
the  Swedish  Sloyd  (so  called)  has  served  a  laws  of  heat  and  friction,  tlie  theories  of  strength 
very  useful  purpose  in  the  way  of  suggestions,  and  stiffness  are  beyond  them.  In  the  hands 
It  is  true  the  wooden  spoons  and  ladles  of  of  an  expert  every  good  hand  tool  has  abun- 
Sweden  have  disappeared,  and  careful  drawing  dant  theory  and  elegant  uses.  These  should  be 
as  a  preliminary  to  tool  work  has  come  into  be-  carefully  taught  and  illustrated,  A  manual 
ing,  but  the  value  of  presenting  a  "motive'  to  a  training  school  is  a  place  where  the  care  and 
yoimg  child  quickly  became  evident.  An  older  use  of  tools,  details  of  processes,  natures  of 
pupil  appreciates  the  theory  of  a  tool  and  is  at  materials,  and  the  essential  forms  of  construc- 
once  interested  in  its  peculiar  construction,  its  tion  are  systematically  explained  and  taught. 
range  of  service,  and  the  correct  ways  of  using  No  school  omitting  such  systematic  work  is 
it,  just  as  an  older  boy  is  interested  in  the  study  worthy  of  the  name.  Manual  traitung,  like  in- 
ot  a  rifle  and  in  shooting  at  a  mark,  knowing  strumental  music,  is  something  to  be  tau^t, 
that  men  use  rifles  for  shooting  at  game,  bur-  something  to  be  studied  and  learned.  The  no- 
glars,  and  public  enemies.  Children  of  from  10  tion  is  too  prevalent  that  the  pupil  must  be  left 
to  14  years  of  age  are  always  anxious  "to  make  to  find  out  how  tools  are  to  be  used,  and  how 
something,*  though  generally  quite  unable  to  do  the  parts  of  a  construction  are  to  be  joined  — 
so  in  a  fruitful  manner.  They  are  incapable  of  by  himself  without  the  aid  of  the  teacher.  One 
good  workmanship  and  impatient  under  criti-  writer  says  "the  pupil  makes  what  he  wants  to 
cism  of  matters  to  which  they  have  given  little  make,  and  what  he  does  not  want  to  make  is 
or  no  thought  They  are  interested  in  finished  left  unmade.  He  usually  decides  without  help 
objects,  not  in  the  sequence  of  steps,  not  in  from  the  teacher.  He  is  at  liberty  to  go  ahead 
accurate  measurements,  close  fits,  and  the  use  of  and  work  out  his  own  ideas  rather  than  those 
the  right  tools  in  the  right  ways.  Hence  the  imposed  by  the  teacher."  The  trouble  is  that 
greatest  care  is  necessary  in  elementary  grades  the  novice,  whether  pupil  or  teacher,  has  no 
that  the  exercises  are  simple,  involving  few  ele-  mechanical  ideas  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
ments,  and  that  they  are  capable  of  analysis  into  tion.  The  mechanic  arts  like  other  arts  which 
steps  which  the  child  can  fairly  appreciate,  have  been  slowly  developed  by  study  and  re- 
Above  all  he  must  learn  when  and  flow  to  nse  search,  should  first  be  taught  in  all  their  ful- 
each  particular  tool.  ness  by  one  who  has  analyzed  them  into  funda- 
In  England  manual  training  is  more  often  mental  principles  and  processes,  and  who  is  an 
called  technical  education,  and  it  is  more  often  expert  m  teaching  them.  Both  research  and 
than  not  associated  with  trades,  and  even  this  in  manufacture  may  properly  supplement  the  course 
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in  a  mediaiiica)  laboratory.  Horeover,  for  the  inunediate  control  of  the  teacher  in  charge;  and 
sake  of  clearness  and  fulness,  the  class  method  immediately  adjoining  should  be  a  store-room 
of  iostniction  should  be  used.  Assuming  a  and  a  suitable  lavatory.  The  mechanic  arts 
well  graded  class  (and  the  assumption  is  as  equipment  of  a  aecondaiy  school  with  300  boys 
reasonable  in  manual  training  as  in  any  other  should  contain  a  series  of  at  least  five  work- 
study),  the  exposition  and  dunonstration  is  far  ing  laboratories,  namely:  (i)  For  bench  work  in 
more  logical  and  thorough  when  ^ven  to  the  joinery  and  carving,  and  inlaying  wood.  (3^ 
class,  as  a  whole,  than  when  given  m  fragments  For  wood-turning  and  pattern  work.  (3)  For 
and  gestures  to  individuals.  The  place  for  indi-  modeling,  molding  and  casting.  (4)  For  forg- 
vidual  instruction  is  in  supplementing  class  in-  ing,  brazing  and  soldering.  (5)  For  metal  work 
struction  for  the  bene&t  of  special  pupils.  The  witia  bench  and  machine  tools. 
class  method  means  progress  as  a  class,  as  is  The  second  and  third  bboiatories  named 
generally  the  case  in  academic  branches.  above  should  be  grouped  as  one  suite,  with  one 

Long  experience   justifies   the   class   method,  lavatory  and   store-room.     This   combination  is 

Let  the  pupils  be  comfortably  seated  about  tiie  for  the   lOth  grade,  or  second-year  pupils  in  a 

teacher,  who  should  be  equippeil  with  a  stan-  high  school.    Among  engineering  students  (who 

dard  set  of  appliances.     Every  pupil  should  be  are  three  or  four  years  older)   one  finds  heavy 

able  to  see,  hear,  and  to  make  notes  or  sketches,  wood-working  machines,  foundry  cupolas,  steam 

The   statement   of   principles   and   theories   and  hammers,   gear   cutters   and   l8-inch  lathes   and 

practical    demonstration    should    rarely    occupy  other  machinery. 

one  fourth  of  the  laboratory  period.  The  style  It  may  be  well  to  point  out  the  difference  be- 
and  workmanship  of  the  teacher  should  be  as  tween  a  mechanic  arts  laboratory  and  the  ordi- 
nearly  perfect  as  possible.  His  handwork  should  nary  commercial  shop.  They  differ  in  equip- 
always  be  accessible  for  inspection  and  model;  ment,  in  the  character  and  functions  of  the 
he  should  never  begin  work  for  his  pupils  to  skilled  men  in  charge,  in  the  method  of  manage- 
finish,  or  finish  work  they  have  begun.  Be  it  ment,  and  in  the  character  of  the  product  (l) 
ever  remembered  that  not  the  finished  eicercisei  In  the  commercial  shop  there  is  a  great  variety 
but  the  doing  of  it,  is  the  main  thing.  The  of  tools  and  machines.  In  the  laboratory  there 
course  of  study  in  a  particular  laboratory  should  is  a  large  degree  of  unifonnity.  (3)  In  the  com- 
always  be  logical,  never  difficult,  and  more  or  mercial  shop  the  men  in  charge  are  skilled 
less  original  every  year.  Like  a  flight  of  steps  workmen,  but  not  teachers.  They  are  there  to 
on  a  steep  incline,  the  lessons  should  be  suited  fill  orders  and  to  execute  work  as  mechanics, 
to  the  pupils,  without  useless  repetitions  and  In  the  mechanic  arts  laboratory  the  sole  func- 
without  needless  complications.  The  meaning  tion  of  the  skilled  people  in  charge  is  to  teach. 
and  purpose  of  every  lesson  should  be  clear,  (3)  In  a  commercial  shop  every  man  is  kept 
and  at  its  end  the  sense  of  mastery  should  re-  at  work  at  what  he  can  do  besL  and  everything 
ward  every  pupil.  Synthetic  exercises  should  contributes  to  the  production  of  articles  for  the 
follow  the  elements  at  intervals,  more  fre-  market.  In  a  mechanic  arts  laboratory  when  a 
quently  with  young  pupils  than  with  older.  Such  boy  or  a  class  has  learned  a  process  or  mastered 
combinations  stimulate  zeal  and  show  the  Ic^C  a  material,  work  ceases  in  that  direction  and 
of  the  course.  A  finer  construction  may  end  the  something  else  is  learned.  The  only  product 
course  in  each  laboratory,  but  its  educational  of  a  school  laboratory  of  any  great  importance 
value  mvit  not  be  over-estimated.  is  the  boy  himself,  and  everything  which  does 

The  Programme. —  Seventh  and  eighth  grade  not  contribute  to  his  training  and  culture  is  ex- 
pupils  may  have   one    lesson   a    week   in    ele-  eluded. 

mentary  work,  not  exceeding  a  hours  in  length.  From  the  above  it  is  clearly  evident  that  the 

The  ninth,  tenth  and  eleventh  grades  may  have  more  a  Manual  Training  School  is  made  into  a 

3  lessons  per  week  in  tool-work,  and  2  in  the  factory,  the  less  it  is  a  school    It  goes  without 

rudiments  of  drawing  and  lettering,  each  lesson  saying  that  manual  training  is  but  one  feature  of 

covering  two  school  periods.    The  twelfth  grade  a  secondary  schooL     It  occupies  but  two  of  the 

may  exiend  the  length  of  a   lesson   over  three  six  periods  on  the  school  programme,  and  does 

periods  in  the  machine-tool  laboratory,  but  have  not  require  home  study.     When   such  study  is 

fewer  lessons    per  week.     The   length   of  the  counted  and  added  to  the  time  given  to  mathe- 

lesson  should  depend  upon  the  capacity  of  the  matics,   science,   language  and  literature,   it   is 

pupils  to  give  close  attention  to  the  work  in  evident  that  manual  training  occupies,  in  a  well 

hand.      When    attention    fails,    education    stops,  organized  school,  not  more  than  one  fourth  of 

With  the  younger  classes  the  full  length  of  the  the  time  and  intellectual  energy  of  the  faithful 

lesson  should  not  he  given  to  one  kind  of  occu-  pupil. 

pation.  For  instance,  let  the  plan  be:  A  few  DranAng. —  The  rudiments  of  freehand  and 
minutes  to  general  criticism  of  last  exercise;  a  mechanical  drawing  should  go  hand  in  hand 
few  to  exposition  and  demonstration ;  a  few  to  through  the  course,  covering  lettering,  ortho- 
tnaking  or  reading  the  working  drawing;  the  graphic,  cabinet,  isometric,  and  perspective  pro- 
remainder  to  steady  work  on  the  "regular"  or  jections;  intersections,  developments,  tinting, 
an  "extra*  exercise.  The  element  of  compari-  line  and  brush  shading;  shadows;  the  details  of 
son  and  criticism,  by  both  pupil  and  teacher,  machine  and  building  construction ;  ornament, 
should  never  be  neglected.  The  standard  should  ancient  and  modem;  tracing,  blue-printing,  pen- 
ever  be  reasonable  perfection.  sketching,  with  some  use  of  water  colors  —  such 

Site  and  Equipment  of  Laboratories. —  Every  are  the  elements  to  be  combined  in  proper  pro- 
laboratory  should  have  from  40  to  60  square  portion.  Domestic  science  and  art  for  the  girl* 
feet  of  floor  space  per  pupil ;  the  floor  should  is  the  counterpart  of  manual  training.  It  may 
be  dry  and  warm ;  the  room  should  be  well  properly  include  some  li^t  wood  work,  and 
lighted  and  ventilated;  all  moving  machinery  nearly  all  the  drawing  already  laid  down;  and 
should  be  driven  by  an  electric  ntotor  under  the  in  addition,  art  study  and  practice,  house  deco- 
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ration,  needle  and  sewiag-machine  work,  gar-  lin.    la   1176  he  experienced  a  terrible  defeat 

inent  cutting  and  fitting,  cooking  and  household  from  Az-ed-din  in  the  mountaias  of  Piaidia,  and 

economics.    See  Tbade  Schools.  was  obli^d  to  sign  a  disadvantageous  peace. 

Calvin  M.  Woodwaxd,  By  breaking  the  treaty  and  renewing  tbe  war  he 

lyashington  University,  Saint  Louis,  Mo,  obtained    honorable   terms.    Depressed    by   this 

the  outer  and  middle  toes  are*^united  for  som^  ™9,'""^  ?™„Tw.nt  nn^'id"             "^  '^     ^ 

distance,   and  there  is  an  extraordinary  convo-  '**^'''=  *"*  "^P^  *'•"  ""P*"*- 

lution  of  the  trachea  in  the  males,  to  which  the  Manuel    II,,    Palseologos,    pS-Ii-drfi-gtls, 

loud  and  clear  voice  of  the  birds  is  owing,    Mr.  3  Byzantine  emperor,  bom  in  1348,  succeeded  his 

Sharpe  divides  the  Manucodia  into  two  genera:  father  Joannes  V.  in  1391,  died  in  1425.     At  the 

Phonygama    (q.v.)    and   Manucodia   proper,   of  death  of  his  father  he  fled  from  the  court  of  the 

which    four   species    are    admitted.    Manttcodia  sultan  Bajazet,  with  whom  he  had  been  left  as 

fhatybeala  (,chalybea),  from  the  northwest,  and  a  hostage.    The  consequence  was  a  war  with 

M,  comriei,  from  tbe  southwest  of  New  Guinea ;  Bajazet,  in  which  Manuel  was  supported  by  an 

M.  aira,  widely  distributed  over  the  Papuan  sub-  army    of    Hungarians,    Germans,    and    French. 

region,  and  M.  jobientis,  peculiar  to  the  island  The  allies,   under  the   command  of    Sigismund, 

whence  it  derives  its  specific  name.  king  of  Hungary  and  afterward  emfieror  of  Ger- 

Hurael  I„  Comnenus,  man'ii-fl  kom-ne'-  ™any.  were  defeated  at  Nicopolis  m  1396,  with 

nas,  a  Byzantine   emperor:  b.  about  1120;   sue-  ™  '0*3  <»'  10,000  men.     Constantinople  was  be- 

cceded  his  father,  Joannes  H.,  in  1143,  died  in  S"^S=<1-  ^nd  its  fall  seemed  impending,  when  the 

Ii8a     The  Talor  which  he  had  displayed  against  conquests  of  Tamerlane  diverted  the  arms  of  the 

the   Turks   induced   his   father  to  bequeath   the  3"'taa     Manuel  visited  lUly,  France,  and  Ger- 

crown  to  him  rather  than  to  his  elder  brother  many,  vainly  seeking  assistance  from  the  western 

Isaac,     who     was     immediately     imprisoned    by  princes.     In  the  conflict  between  the  lartats  and 

Axuch,  the  minister  of  the   deceased   emperor,  the  Turks,  he  acted   with   diplomatic  skill,   and 

Returning  from  his  campaign  in  Cilida,  Manuel  secured  peace  to  his  empire.     He  sent  ambassa- 

was  received  with  enthusiasm  at  Constantinople,  a.'"'*  *°  *=  councU  of  Constance  with  mstruc- 

but  was  at  once  involved  in  wars  both  in   the  tL™*  Jo  "^Se  a   union  of  the  Latm  and  Greek 

East  and  the  West,  which  lasted  with  brief  in-  Oiurches ;  but  his  real  object  was  only  to  obtain 

ttrmissions  through  his  reign.    In  1144  he  sub-  aid  from  ttie   kingdoms  of  the   West,  and  to 

ject^  Raymond,  the  rebellious  Latin  prince  of  flar™  '"^  Turks  by  the  negotiations  with  those 

Antioch.    In  1145  he  defeated  the  sultan  of  Icon-  kingdoms. 

ium  in  successive  pitched  battles.    In  1147  he  Manuel,   Don   John,    Spanish   prince   and 

promised  his  aid  to  the  new  crusade  headed  by  author:  b.  Escalona,  Spain,  5  May  1283:  d.  1349. 

Louis  VII.  of  France  and  Conrad  III.  of  Ger-  He   was   a  nephew  of  Alfonso   X.,   and   cousin 

many,  and  thou^  he   allowed  them  a   passage  of   Sancho   IV.    His  public  life   was  a   restless 

through  his  dominions  he  gave  secret  informa-  and  turbulent  one,  but  his  chief  claim  to  remem- 

tion  to  the  Turks.  brance  comes  from  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of 

In  1148  he  began  the  most  important  war  of  the  first  and  one  of  the  best  of  Spanish  prose 

his  feign  with  Roger,  the  Norman  king  of  Sicily,  writers.     He  wrote  in  a  style  of  singular  sim- 

who  bad  taken  Corfu   and  prepared   to   invade  plicity    and    charm,    and    few    Spanish    authors 

Greece.     He  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Vene-  have  succeeded  so  well  in  giving  to  their  words 

tians,  who  within  a  year  joined  him  before  the  the   calmness,    the   weight,    the    richness   which 

fortress  of  Corfu,  which  was  surrendered  after  come  only  from  long  experience  and  reflection. 

an  obstinate  siege.     He  was  prevented  from  in-  His   principal   work  that   remains   is   'Libro   de 

vading  Sicily  by  hostilities  of  the  Servians  and  Patronio,*  more  commonly  known  as  'El  Conde 

Hungarians,  instigated  by  Roger,  the  former  of  Lucanor,>    which   has   been   translated   into  the 

whom  were  vanquished  in  two  campaigns,  but  French  and  Gernian  languages, 

the  Utter  protracted  the  war  till  1152.    In  that  H«nuf«:tur«8,    National    Aaaodatloii   ot 

year  he  suffered   a  reverse  from   the  Turks  m  _  T™:™    ,=™!..7t   ^™.r^2f    i^   rT^Jl 

i~-f  •      1.  >  !-■ .1    1-1 n :_.j an  American  association  organized  in   t-inan- 

Cilicia,  but  his  general,  John   iJucas,  gained  so  „_■   ■      ,0-.      .^  l„j  ,i,,„  „,;„„-„  -,!,:«-»-    ;„ 

great.succ^es  f -'^ern   I^lyhat   ^nud  ^^JV^  •eJp'J't1r^\Tin'fl"«cYng''Sa^ 

conceived  the  project  of  reuniting  the  eastern  jjationll  legislation;  and  arbitrating  labor  dis- 

and  western  empires.  outes.     The    association     maintains    a     general 

The  defat  of  Alexis,  the  succeswr  of  John  ^^^^  ;„  ^^  y^^^  ^j^  ^d  ;„„„  numerous 
Ducas,  by  William,  the  successor  of  Roger,  soon  confidential  reports  and  bulletins  for  the  ex- 
followed;  the  Sicilian  admiral  Maius  routed  the  j.,^^;^^  ^^  ^^  j„  niembers.  The  association  is 
Greek  fleet  off  Negropont,  and  advanced  toward  opposed  to  trade-unionism.  In  1903  it  had 
Constantinople;  and  Manuel  therefore  accepted  ^^^^i  ^^^  members.  It  publishes  "American 
an  honorable  peace  m  iiSS-  Those  Greek  pria-  i„<iustrie3>  (semi-monthly),  and  'The  American 
oners  who  were  silk-weavers   were   retained   m  Trade  Index'   (monthly). 

Italy,  and  gave  origin  to  the  flourishing  lulian  ,,        ,     ^  *       _!  e       a 

silk  manufactures.    In  the  following  years  he  Manufactures,  American.       See  Amikicah 

waged  successful  wars  with  Raymond,  prince  of  Manufactoses, 

Antioch,  and  Az-ed-din,  the  Turkish  sultan.    A  Manumls'sion,  In  Roman  law,  the  solemn 

new  war  soon  broke  out  with  Gejza,  king  of  ceremony  by  which  a  slave  was  emanci^ted, 

Hungary,  which  was  terminated  by  a  disastrous  Constantine    the    Great    allowed    the    Christian 

defeat  of  the  Hungarians  near  the  present  Sent-  masters  to  emancipate  their  slaves  before  the 
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altar  on  festival  days,  and  especiallj  at  Easter,  by  6th  century.  The  characiera  in  Latin  mann- 
piacing;  the  deed  of  emancipation  on  the  head  of  scripts  have  been  classified  partly  according  to 
the  freedman  in  the  presence  of  the  congrcga-  their  size  (mo/iucuJo,  mmusciila),  partly  ac- 
tion. See  EuAMCiFATioN :  Euahcifation  in  cording  to  the  various  shapes  and  characters 
I^TiN  America;  Emahcipation  Proclamation,  which  they  assumed  among  different  nations  or 

„  J  tw         • CI-  in   various   periods    (scribtura  Romana  aniiaua, 

Hinures  ud  Muuirng.  See  FniiLiai!.  h,„„„j,„';  Lo«s,b„d!,,,  Caro&j.M,  Mc!  » 
Han'uscripts  (Latin,  manuscriptut,  writ-  which  has  been  added  since  the  12th  century  the 
ten  by  the  hand),  are  litetaliy  writings  of  any  Gothic,  so  called,  which  is  an  artificiatly  pointed 
kind,  whethef  on  paper  or  any  other  material,  and  angular  character)  ;  and  for  all  of  those  spe- 
in  contradistinction  to  printed  matter.  Previous  cies  of  writing  particular  rules  have  been  esub- 
to  the  introduction  of  printing  all  literature  was  liahed,  affording  the  means  of  estimating  the 
contained  in  manuscripts.  All  the  existing  an-  age  of  a  manuscript.  Before  the  8th  century 
cient  manuscripts  are  written  on  parchment  or  punctuation  marks  rarely  occur:  even  after  the 
on  paper.  The  paper  is  sometimes  Egyptian  introduction  of  punctuation,  manuscripts  may  be 
(prepared  from  the  real  papyrus  shrub),  some-  met  with  destitute  of  points,  but  with  the  words 
times  cotton  or  silk  paper  icharta  botabycina),  separate.  Manuscripts  which  have  no  capital  or 
which  was  invented  m  the  East  about  the  year  other  divisions  are  always  old.  The  caUh-aiord, 
706  A.D.,  and  used  till  the  introduction  of  linen  as  it  is  termed,  or  the  repetition  of  the  first  word 
paper,  and  in  common  with  this  till  the  middle  of  of  the  following  page  at  the  end  of  the  preced- 
the  14th  century;  sometimes  linen  paper,  X\k  ing,  belongs  to  the  12th  or  subsequent  cen- 
date  of  the  invention  of  which,  though  ascribed  turies.  The  fewer  and  easier  the  abbreviations  of 
to  the  first  half  of  the  13th  century,  on  the  a  manuscript  are  the  older  it  is.  Finally,  in  the 
authority  of  a  document  of  the  year  1243,  writ-  oldest  manuscripts  the  words  commonly  join 
ten  on  such  paper,  is  nevertheless  exceedingly  each  other  without  break  or  separation.  The 
doubtful.  The  earliest  mention  of  quill  pens  is  division  of  words  first  became  general  in  the  9th 
in  the  seventh  century.  The  most  common  ink  century.  The  form  of  the  Arabic  ciphers,  whicit 
is  the  black,  which  is  very  old.  The  oldest,  how-  are  seldom  found  in  manuscripts  earlier  than  the 
ever,  was  not  mixed  with  vitriol,  like  ours,  but  first  half  of  the  13th  century,  also  assists 
generally  consisted  of  soot,  lamp-black,  burned  in  deciding  the  age  of  a  manuscript.  Some  man- 
ivory,  pulverized  charcoal,  etc  Red  ink  of  a  uscripts  have  at  the  end  a  statement  when,  and 
dazzling  beauty  is  also  found  in  ancient  times  commonly  also  by  whom,  they  were  written 
m  manuscripts.  With  it  were  written  the  initial  (dated  codices).  But  this  signature  often 
letters,  the  first  lines,  and  the  titles,  which  were  denotes  merely  the  time  when  the  book  was 
thence  called  rubrics,  and  the  writer  rubricator.  composed,  or  refers  merely  to  a  part  of  the  man- 
More  rarely,  but  still  quite  frequently,  blue  ink  script,  or  is  entirely  spurious.  The  most 
is  found  in  ancient  manuscripts;  yet  more  rarely  ancient  manuscripts  still  preserved  are  those 
green  and  yellow.  Gold  and  silver  were  also  written  on  papyrus  which  have  been  found  in 
used  for  writing  either  whole  manuscripts  Egyptian  tombs.  Next  to  them  in  point  of  age 
(which,  from  their  costliness,  are  great  rarities),  are  the  Latin  manuscripts  found  at  Hercu- 
or  for  adorning  the  initial  letters  of  books,  laneum,  of  which  there  is  a  rich  collection  in  the 
With  respect  to  external  form,  manuscripts  are  Naples  Museum.  Then  there  are  the  manu- 
divided  into  rolls  {voiumina,  the  most  ancient  scripts  of  the  imperial  era,  among  which  are  the 
way,  in  which  the  troubadours  in  France  wrote  Vatican  Terence  and  Septuagint  and  the  Alex- 
their  poems  at  a  much  later  period)  and  into  andrine  Codex  of  the  British  Museum,  Since 
stitched   books  or   volumes    (properly  codices),  the  middle  of  the   lOth  century  many  MSS,  of 


Among  the  ancients  the  writers  of  manuscripts  Greek    writings    have    been    found    in     Egypt, 

were  mainly  freedmen  or  slaves  (scriba  librarii).  among  the  chief  being  that  containing  the  ora- 

Some  of  the  professional  copyists  in  Rome  were  tions  of  Hyperides,  several  containitijg  parts  of 

women.     When   Origen   undertook  the   revision  the  works  of  Homer,   Plato,  Demosthenes,  etc, 

of  the  Old  Testament   (231  a.d.)      St.  Ambrose  that  in  which  occurs  a  portion  of  the  Antiope 

sent  to  his  assistance  a  number  of  deacons  and  of   Euripides,  and  the  almost  complete   text   of 

virgins  skilful   in  caligraphy.     Subsequently  the  Aristotle's  work  on  the  constitution  of  Athens. 

monks,  among  them  the  Benedictines  in  partic-  It  was  the  custom  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  ohlit- 

ular,  were  bound  to  this  employment  by  the  rules  eratc  and  erase  writings  on  parchment   for  the 

of  their  Order.    In  all  the  principal  monasteries  purpose  of  writing  on  the  materials  anew.     This 

was    a    scriptorium,    in    which    the   scriplor   or  custom    ceased    in    the    14th    century,    probably 

scribe  could  pursue  his  work  in  quiet,  generally  because  paper  came  then  more  into  use. 

assisted  by  a  dictator,  who  read  aloud  the  text  •  »      th       ■     j          t     tu         .     t 

to  be  copied:  the  manuscript  was  then  revised  ,„  Mamiscnpta.  lUummation  of.    The  art  of 

by  a  corrector,  and  afterward  handed  to  the  illuminating    manuscripts    dates    from    the    re- 

Miniafor.  who  added  the  ornamental  capitals  and  mot"!  ant.qnity.  _  The  Egyptian  papyri  were  or- 

■rtistic  designs  naraented  with  vignettes  or  miniatures  attached 

It  is  more  difficult  to  form  a  correct  judg-  t"  'he  chapters,  either  designed  in  black  outlines 

ment  respecting  the  age  of  Greek  manuscripts  or  painted  in  primary  colors  in  distemper.    The 

from  the  character  of  the  writing  than  it  is  re-  Greek  and  Roman  manuscripts  of  the   ist  ceo- 

specting  that  of  Latin  manuscripts.    In  general  t"T  with   which  we  are  acquainted   were  not 

it  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  a  Greek  manuscript  illuminated.     The     oldest     ornamented     manu- 

the  strokes  are  lighter,  easier,  and  more  Rowing  scnpts   thai  have  survived   are   the   DioscondM 

the  older  it  is.  and  that  they  become  stiffer  in  of  Vienna  and  the  Virgi!  of  the  Vatican,  both 

the  proftress  of  time.    The  absence  or  presence  of  the  4lh  centuryi  and  having  vignettes  or  pte- 

of  the  Greek  accents  is  in  no  respect  decisive,  tures  m  a  Byiantine  style  of  art.     ine  «se  ot 

Some  Greek  papyri  are  earlier  than  the  Chris-  ornamental  initial  letters  was  introduced  at  an 

tion  era,  but  most  are  not  eariier  than  about  the  early  period,  and  must  be  distinguished  from  t» 
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painted  pages  of  the  Byzantine  manuscripts.    At  by  very  high  hindquarters,  and,  as  a  rule,  by  a 

first  the  initial  letters  were  of  the  same  size  and  very  short  tail.     See  Cat. 

color  as  the  text,  but  the  Syriac  manuscripts  of  HanzaniUo,    man-tha-nel'yo,    Cuba,     city, 

the  7th  century  have  them  with  a  pattern  or  bor-  p^rt  of  entry,  in  the  western  part  of  the  province 

der.    They  soon  increased  to  a  great  size,  being  ^f  Santiago  de  Cuba,  on  the  Gulf  of  Guacanabo. 

m   some   cases  24  mches  m  length.    They  were  n  has  a  large  harbor  which  is  protected  by  a 

most   used   m  the  Sth  and  gth  centuries.     They  number  of  small  islands.     The  city  is  the  port 

at  last  degenerated  to  the  last  decadence  of  art,  for  Bayamo,  an  inland  city  about  40  miles  east  by 

tiie  grotesque,    From  the  8th  to  the  i  ith  cen-  jiorth  from  Manzanillo.    The  low  land  and  the 

tury  the  initials  in  use  were  composed  of  figures  mangrove  swamps  around  the  place  make  It  very 

of    men,     quadrupeds,    fishes,    birds,    etc.     The  unhealthy.    It  is  well  built  and  has  a  number  of 

mitials    of    the    12th    centunr   are    made    up   of  fine    churches,    hospitals    and    schools,— among 

masses  of  conventional  foliage  interspersed  with  the  schools  four  are  high  schools.     Pop.  15,115. 
the   animal    figures   of   the   preceding  centuries.  „  -ii      1,      ■  .    •      .1.       i  ^ 

Continuous  borders,  with  vignet Ms,  tail- pieces,  Manzanillo,  Mexico,  seaport,  in  the  state 

ttc,  were  also  prevalent  in  later  times,  and  some  «'  Coiima;  on  the  Pacific  at  the  entrance  to  the 

manuscripts   are  ornamented   with   very   artistic  Bay  of  CuyutUn;  about  40  miles  west  of  Cohma, 

designs.     The  English  and  French  manuscripts  ™^  "P!ff'  °' .".t  "^     ■•  ^  "j  ^^     'P""!^*' 

may   be   recognized  by  their   delicate   light-blue  MauKinillo   and  _  the   capital,   and   the   city   has 

and  green  colors ;  those  of  Flanders  by  the  heavi-  steamer  connections  with  the  principal  ports  00 

ness  of  their  drawing  and  the  dark  hues  of  the  ">«  "'^■"=  =<^3t> 

coloring.  In  Italy  and  Spain  the  tortuous  pat-  Manzani'ta,  a  popular  name  for  various 
terns  of  animals  and  flowers  were  painted  in  species  of  Arctostaphylos  of  the  order  Erieacea, 
bright  colors  and  gold.  In  the  early  Irish  manu-  especially  A,  fangens  and  A.  tnaitxanita,  which  are 
scripts  the  figures  are  rudely  drawn ;  the  writing  considered  identical  by  some  authors.  They  are 
is  large  and  bold,  and  the  capitals  profuse.  The  shrubs  or  small  trees  which  sometimes  exceed  30 
peculiarity  of  this  style  is  the  use  of  dots,  gen-  feet  in  height,  and  often  form  impenetrable 
etally  in  red,  following  the  outline  of  the  initials ;  thickets  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  from 
delicate  spiral  lines,  interlaced  ribbons,  and  Oregon  southward.  They  have  alternate,  ever- 
lesselated  patterns.  The  most  interesting  sped-  green  entire  leaves,  usually  white  or  pinkish 
mens  of  this  style  are  the  Book  of  Kells  at  flowers  in  long-pamcled  racemes  and  generally 
Dublin,  and  the  Durham  Book  in  the  British  smooth  berry-like  drupes.  Another  well-known 
^luseum.  In  the  l6th  century  the  art  became  species  often  called  by  this  name  is  the  bear- 
extinct.  Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  re-  berry  (q.v.),  a  trailing  evergreen  shrub  which 
vive  it  by  adorning  paper,  parchment,  and  vellum  extends  from  the  Arctic  region  to  the  moun- 
with  designs  in  color  or  metals.  tains  of  Mexico,  whose  red  berries  form  one 
ManntiuB,  ma-nii'shi-iis  Aldus  (Ital.  ^^  *e  principal  foods  of  ptarmigan  and  other 
Manuzio,  Manuzzi  and  Manucci),  Italian  related  birds,  The  great-bernedmanzanita  (A. 
printer:  b.  Sermonetta,  near  BelleUi,  in  the  f'^'">;  »  C^l ■forma  species,  bears  fruit  more 
neighborhood  of  Rome  (and,  hence  commonly  than  half  an  inch  m  diameter.  Of  the  30  speoes 
known  as  Romanus)  1450;  d.  6  Feb.  1515.  He  °f  t*"^  Bf""^.  pwbably  a  dozen  are  used  for  or- 
began  his  studies  at  Ferrara,  and  continued  them  ptnental  purposes;  some  Central  American  ones 
at  Rome  where  he  was  tutor  to  princely  families.  "'  greenhouses  where  the  climate  prevents  out- 
He  learned  Greek  in  Ferrara  under  Guarini  and  ""O""  "»^:  '"/  shrub^  '^^'?™  f'."^'  '?  ""'I 
M  *e  suOTestion  of  the  Prince  di  Carpi  estab-  cl'i-ates;  and  only  the  trailing  kinds  in  cold 
lished  a  printing-press  at  Venice  1489.  He  localities  The  gtiarled  roots  are  an  important 
gained  the  reputation  of  being  learned  in  Greek,  «sour«  for  *««!  m  the  iintimbered  parts  ol 
Hebrew  and  Latin  and  entertained  in  his  house  California. 

many  scholars  of  the  day,  forming  his  'Neaca-  Manzano,  Juan  Frandsco,  hoo-an'    fran- 

demia'  or  New  Academy,  which  later  was  styled  this'ko  man  tha'no,   Cuban   poet:  b.   Havana, 

•Academia  della  Fama."     He  was  the  author  of  August  i?97;  d.  there  1854.     A  negro  slave  he 

'Dictionarium   Grsecum'    (1497);    'Institutiones  wrote   and  published   several   voli 


Graco-Latinse'      (1501-8);      'Grammaticse     In-  before     he    was     manumitted     (1837),     gaining 

Stitutiones  Graecae*    (IS14)  ;    'De  Metris  Hora-  especial    fame   by    'Mis   treinta    Aiios*     (l8^6>, 

tianis'    (1509).     His   son   Paulus    (b.    12  June  translated    into    French,    German    and    Englisti, 

1512;  d.  6  A_pril  1574)  continued  (1533)  toman-  and  by   'Apimtes  Autobiograficos,'    which  was 

age   the    prmtii^-press    at    Venice,  and    subse-  never  printed  in  Spanish,  but  was  published  in 

qnently    (1561)    presided   over   the  papal   press,  English    by    Richard    Robert    Madden    in    1840 

Typographia   Vaticana,   at   Rome.     He  wrote  a  under  the  title  'Poems  by  a  Slave  in  the  Island 

commentary  to   Cicero's   Letters,  and   'Epistolje  of  Cuba  recently  Liberated.'     Manzano's   other 

Selectje.'     Aldus,   the  younger,   son   of   Paulus  works  include  'Cantos  a  Lesbia*   (1821),  several 

(b.  13  Feb.  1547;  d.  Rome  38  Oct  1597),  was  a  excellent  lyrics  reprinted  in  Calcagno's   'Poetas 

scholar  and  author  from  his  earliest  youth.     He  dc  Color'   (1868),  and  a  drama  'Zafira'   (1842). 

continued  his  father's  work  at  Venice  and  Rome.  Kanzanos    man  za'nos    a  natural  park    in 

STau    ?*rr'^    *i^!l"?'"<iM    '"JJ"'"'™'"!!  Lincoln.  Bernalillo,  and  Santa  Fe  Counties  in 

?.?,',^1<!==*    <'^34):   Didot,    'Aide   Manuce  et  New  Mexico,  southeast  of  Albuquerque.    The 

IHeilename  a  Ve"'**'  }'^7^}:'.  Goldschmid   <A  Manzano  Range,  the  highest  peak  of  this  section, 

^>B^te'^'f^^,^^*r.^Jl™«rTH^"  "unierous    tabled  lands,    and   alleys,    with   m-,ny 

Ke"    {1887)  ;    Omont..  'Catalogues   des   Livres  ■        ^^j  ^^^^^  streams,  are  the  chief  features 

fef*/*^T'  '^""f  "ifk^^^^""""  *  "f  thTs  park.     The  Rio  Grande  is  on  the  west 

Vemje'  (i8sa).    See  Ai^iM  EmnoNS.  .j^^.  ,i,^  ^^^  ^f  ,^^  mountains  is  about  i.ooo 

.     Hans  C«t,  a  breed  of  house-cats,  ongmat-  feet  above  the  river,  and  about  11,000  fert  above 

""g  ill  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  are  characterized  the  level  of  Uie  seal    The  almost  perpendicular. 
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ttupendous  red  cliffs  which  rise  above  the  plain  home,  was  a  loose  garment,  woven  from  the 
and  form  the  western  face  of  the  mountains,  are  fibre  of  Farmtuttt  teitax.  Tattooing  tlwy 
almost  unscalable.  South  of  the  red-cliff  region  brought  with  them  to  New  Zealand  and  per- 
is the  canon  of  Las  Moyas ;  and  south  of  this  fected  it.  They  tatooed  the  face,  decorating  in 
canon  Bosky  Peak,  the  highest  point  of  the  this  way  the  young  warrior  after  his  first  suc- 
ranjge.  Near  the  summit  of  the  peak  is  a  spring  cessful  fight,  and  adding  fresh  designs  for  each 
which  gushes  up  in  a  lake  about  50  feet  wide.  new    exploit     They   also    knew    how    to   make 

The  view  from  the  summit  01  the  range  at  carvings  of  great  dehcacy,  and  armed  themselves 

some  points  includes  the  green  valley  of  the  Rio  with    stone    weapons.     Their     religious    beliefs 

Grande,   mountains    west   of   Albuquerque,   and  were  crude,  but  tinged  with  animism ;  tbey  rec- 

north  to  the  walls  of  Santa  Pe,  and  intervening  ognized  the  soul  as  distinct  from  the  body  and 

valleys  and  mountains.     On  the  west  of  the  park,  surviving  it;  but  connected  an  enemy's  cunning 

or  the  western  border,  are  the  white  Manzano  and  bravery  so  closel)[  with  his  dead  body  that 

salt  lands,  on  the  southeast  the  gypsum  desert,  they  ate  it.  thus  to  win  his  warlike  virtues,  lo~ 

On    the    level    mountain   tops   are   stretches   of  eating  intelligence  in  the  brain  and  courage  in 

clearing  where  the  grass  grows  luxuriantly.     Be-  the    heart    Their    worship    combined    ancestral 

tween  Hell  Canon  and  Chilili  is  a  region  of  im-  cult  with  deification  of  natural  forces  and  some 

mense  pine  and  piiion  forest     Some  of  the  ani-  fetishism.    They   were   divided   into  tribes,   six 

mals  found  here  are  deer,  bear,  and  wild  turkey,  of   these  representing  the   divisions  among  the 

Grains,  vegetables,  alfalfa,  fruit  and  other  farm  original  settlers.     A  warlike  people,  their  chief 

products  are  raised.    Sheep,  horses,  and  cattle  had  absolute  power  and  could  pronounce  *lapu* 

are  raised  extensively.  or  taboo   (q.v.)   at  will.     Before  the  coming  of 

MMZODi,  man-z6'nc,  Alewuinclro,   Italian  tJ«  EngUsh  thej;  were  mostly  vegetarian,  caught 

poet  and  noVelist:   b.  Milan  7   Mar«h'i;85;   d.  some  fish,  hved  m  bark  or  bough  huts  and  made 

Sere  23  May  1873.    He  studied  at  Milan  and  *='^°<^-    Poly^m?  was  practised,  and  the  onAw 

Pavia,  and  published  in   1806  his  poem  on  the  °'  pr<est-chief tains  acted  as  physicians,   havmg 

deatfof  his  friend  Imbonati,  which  WfoUowed  ^°"?<=  ^"°.*'*^'^,  °*  ^%^^.  ^°*  *?'^  T"^" 

in  1813  by  his  'Sacred  Hymns'  (<Inni  Sacri').  f"^  phys>que  have  suffered  sadly  since  the  in- 

In  1819  aVared  his  first  tragedy,  41  Conte  di  Vr'±,^''°7  ^f  Ti'it?,*'^™I?iU^*±"iS^°^^ 

CarmainolaTthe  first  drama  in  which  an  Italian  Maoris  since  BnUsh  occupation,  see  New  Zia- 

defied  the  unities.     This  play  was  reviewed  and  ^^'>'  •""""■I'' 

praised  by  Goethe,  who  took  a  warm  interest  in  l|«p,   or   Uapes,    maps,   Walter,    English 

every  subsequent  production  of  Manzoni.    The  scholar  and  poet  of  the  12th  century.    He  was 

death  of  Napoleon  inspired  one  of  the  finest  odes  probably  a  native  of  Herefordshire.    He  studied 

of  the  century,  <I1  Cinque  Maggio'    (*The  Fifth  at  the  University  of  Paris,  and  became  a  favor- 

ofMay').     In  1823  his  second  tragedy,  <Adelchi,>  ite  at  the  court  of  Henry  II     He  attended  the 

appeared.    This,  as  well  as  its  predecessor,  finds  Lateran   Council   of    1179,  and  was   appointed 

more  favor  in  the   closet   than  on   the   sUge.  archdeacon  of  Oxford  in   119?     Map  is  now 

After  this   Manzoni  divided  his  time  between  generally  believed  to  have  been  probably  author, 

country  pursuits  at  his  residence  in  the  neighbor-  or   in   large   part,   author  of   'Lancelot'    in  the 

hood  of  Milan,  and  the  composition  of  his  ro-  Arthurian   cycle,      It   is  extremely   probable,   at 

mance  <I  Promessi  Sposi>   ('The  Betrothed*),  any  rate,  that  Map  did  contribute  to  the  bring- 

a  Milanese  story  of  the  17th  century,  published  ing  of  the  cycle  into  its  present  state;  bat  itis 

in  1827,  and  which  has  been  translated  into  most  uncertain  to  what  extent  his  work  has  survived, 

of  the  European  languages   (Eng.  in  Bohns  !i-  He  is  undoubtedly  the  atitJior  of  a  curious  book 

brary  1883).    He  strove  earnestly  to  make  Tus-  <De    Nugis    Curia!ium,>    a    note-book    of    the 

can  the  universal  language  in  Italy.    As  3  poet  events  oi  the  day  and  of  court  gossip.    It  waa 

he    outrivaled    all    his    Italian    contemporaries,  edited    for    the    Camden    Society    in    1850    by 

Verdi  s    'Manioni    Requiem'    is    a    magmficcnt  Thomas    Wright.      To    Map    is    attributed    the 

musical  tnbute  to  his  memory.    Consult:  Sauer.  famous  drinfcing-song  beginning: 

'Aiessandro    Manzom'     (1872)  ;     Stoppani,     <I  „               p„,podtum  lo  Ubena  moA 

nriim  anni  di  A.  Manzoni'  (1874)  :  Bersezio, 'A.  *^ 

Manzoni,  studio  biografico  e  critico'    (i&;3);  Hap.    The  term  map  is  derived  from  the 

Cambu,    <A.    Manioni,    reminiscenze'     (1085)  ;  Latin  word  «mappa,»  meaning  a  napkin.    During 

Wadle,  <Le  romantisme  de  Manzoni'   {1890).  ^,6  Middle  Ages  the  name  "mappa  mundi,"  signi- 

Haoria,  ma'S-rIz  or  mow'r^z,  native  inhab-  fying  world  napkin,  was  applied  to  geographical 

iUnts  of  New  Zealand,  a  people  of  Polynesian  representations  of  the  world  on  account  of  the 

race,  as  is  attested  not  only  by  ethnological  con-  fact  that  the  maps  made  during  (hat  period,  at 

■iderstions   but   by  their  own   legend   that  they  least,  were  painted  on  doth. 

came  from  Hawaiki  (Hawaii  or  Samoa).    Their  The  object  of  maps  and  charts  is  to  accurately 

carefully  kept  genealogies   go  back  less  than  a  exhibit  to  the  eye  by  suitable  methods  of  repre- 

score  of  generations,  so  that  it  seems  probable  sentation,   on  a   reduced   scale,   and  on   a   plane 

that  their  coming  to  New  Zealand  was  four  or  surface,   the   relative   positions   of   points,   lines, 

five  centuries  ago.     Remains  of  a  previous  pop-  and  other  objects  situated  on  the  spherical  sur- 

ulation  with  Papuan  characteristics  have  been  face  of  the  earth.    As  commonly  used  the  term 

found.     The  Maoris  are  well  built,  with  longer  chart  is  synonymous  with  map,  but  the  former  is 

bodies  and  shorter  legs  than  the  European  type;  usually  applied  to  delmeating  the   positions   of 

they  have  black  hair,  little  whisker  on  the  face,  the  stars  in  the  celestial  vault,  and  to  the  map- 

and   smooth   bodies,   wide   open,   straight   black  Pmg  of  hydrographie  data,  while  the  term  map 

eyes,    heads    slightly    macrocephalic,    the    index  is  almost  exclusively  applied  to  representations 

being  77,  nose  straight,  and  color  slightly  brown,  of  the  surface  of  the  earth.     For  example,  there 

Their  costume,   no   doubt   adopted  only    upon  are  the  "star  charts"  compiled  and  published  by 

their  coming  to  a  colder  country  than  their  early  the  various  observatories,  the   "inaps'  of  the 
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t  the  land  areas,  and 
United  Statea  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  which 
show  the  depths  of  the  waters  along  the  coast 
line  of  the  United  States. 

HUtory. — The  earliest  maps  consisted  of 
simple  drawings  which  merely  represented  the 
relative  positions  of  a  few  known  points  on  the 
earth's  surface,  and  defined  in  a  general  way  the 
partly  known  and  partly  conjectured  limits  of 
the  land  and  water  areas.  Map  making  un- 
doubtedly originated  among  the  wandering  tribes 
of  mankind  and  not  among  those  who  inhabited 
permanent  locations  such  as  towns  and  villages, 
and  were  used  \ff  those  tribes  to  perpetuate  for 
the  benefit  of  posterity  landmarks  identifying 
the  regions  travelled  over,  bv  th^m  during  their 
wide  excursions  to  unsettled  parts  of  the  world. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  well-known  fact  that  the 


of  land  and  water  areas,  and  the  positions  of 
roads  and  towns.  Other  ancient  Egyptian  maps 
are  the  route  maps  which  were  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  King  Sesostris,  probably  during 
the  Twelfth  Dynasty;  certain  old  maps  in  the 
Alexandrian  library  referred  to  by  Strabo,  and 
probably  collected  by  Eratosthenes ;  and  the  map 
on  papyrus  in  the  museum  at  Turin,  which  rep- 
resents the  topographical  features  of  a  gold 
mining  district  in  Nubia.  Maps  of  equal  if  not 
m-eater  antiquity  are  recorded  among  the  ancient 
Babylonians,  who  originated  the  idea  of  dividing 
the  ecliptic  into  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac 
and  also  the  sexagesimal  system  of  numeration 
which  led  to  the  custom  of  dividing  the  circle 
into  360  degrees  of  60  minutes  each,  with  each 
minute  subdivided  into  60  seconds,  and  also  to 
the  corresponding  divisions  of  the  hour. 

Among  the  Greeks,  the  first  map  appears  to 
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American  Indians  and  the  Eskimo,  and  many  of 
the  Polynesian  tribes,  customary  wanderers,  are 
very  acute  in  apprehending  the  meaning  of  maps, 
while  the  majority  of  the  settled  Negro  tribes 
are  absolutely  lacking  in  this  respect,  it  is 
stated  that  a  map  drawn  by  an  Eskimo  woman 
enabled  Sir  Edward  Parry  to  discover  Fnry 
and  Hecia  Strait,  while  the  experience  of  tnany 
pioneer  surveyors  and  topographers,  derived 
from  their  work  through  the  extensive  wUder- 
iiessea  of  the  American  continent,  will  attest  to 
the  general  accuracy  of  elementary  Indian  charts, 
and  of  the  capacity  of  those  Indians  to  under- 
stand the  maps  made  by  others. 

Among  civiHred  peoples,  the  earliest  examples 
of  mapg  recorded  are  those  of  the  Egyptians. 
According  to  Apollonius  of  Rhodes  (230  a.c), 
the  Egyptians  of  Colchis,  a  colony  which  dated 
from  ihe  lime  of  Rameses  II.  (1340  B.C.),  pos- 
*nsed  map*  engraved  on  wooden  tablets  which 
had  been  handed  down  to  them  from  a  preceding 
period    These  maps  accurately  defined  the  limits 


be  that  of  Anaximander  about  560  B.C.  His  work 
was  followed  about  one  hundred  years  later  by 
that  of  DemocritUB  of  Abdera,  whose  work  ap- 
pears to  have  been  based  upon  data  obtained  tqf 
himself  in  his  travels,  which  extended  to  Persia 
and  perhaps  as  far  as  India,  and  added  consid' 
erably  to  the  east  and  west  dimensions  of  the 
known  world  areas.  These  circumstances  prob- 
ably led  to  the  depiction  of  the  world  disk  in 
the  form  of  an  oval,  a  distinct  departure  from  the 
circular  form  employed  bj'  Anaximander  and 
others.  About  150  B.C.,  Hipparchus  btroduced 
among  the  Greeks  the  Babylonian  system  of 
numeration,  and  discarding  the  unreliable  geo- 
graphical data  of  Erastosthenes  and  others 
which  were  mainly  obtained  from  travellers, 
suggested  the  use  of  only  actual  astronomical 
determinations  of  the  lalitudes  and  longitudes  of 
the  various  points  as  the  true  basis  for  checking 
distances  and  directions.  His  suggestions  were 
practically  carried  out  by  Marinus  of  Tyre,  whose 
work  was  subsequently  corrected  by   Ptolemy 
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about  the  second  century  a.d.,  into  a  map  which 
is  generally  considered  to  be  the  most  complete 
summary  of  geographical  information  pripr  to 
the  sixteenth  century.  In  this  connection  it  is 
wdl  to  understand  that  from  the  time  of  Aris- 
totle (384  B.C.),  the  mathematicians,  astronomers, 
and  geographers    were   well   awa.re  of   the   fact 

■'  sphere  and  not  the  flat  disk 

n  the  days  of  Anaximander, 

ns.    and    the    Babylonians. 

making  problem  solved  by 

successful    soli 


that  the  earth  » 
of  the  Ionic  Greeks  ii 
the  ancient  Egypt i a 
Therefore,  the  map  i 
Hippa  rebus,    and    the 


which  formed  the  foundation  for  Ptolemy's 
work,  involved  the  devising  of  3  projection  by 
means  of  which  the  spherical  surface  of  the 
earth  could  be  represented  on  a  plane  surface. 
Although  Ptolemy  is  credited  with  being  the 
father  of  rational  cartography,  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  maps  were  actually  drawn  ty  him.  The 
oldest  editions  of  the  Ptolemaic  maps  on  record 
appear  to  be  the  work  of  Agathodsmon,  a 
mathematician  who  lived  in  the  5th  century  a.d., 
and  constructed  maps  accurately  based  upon 
Ptolemy's  data. 

Among  the  Romans  the  art  of  map  making 
was  confined  to  various  kinds  of  sketch  maps 
valuable  tor  military  and  political  purposes. 
They  did  not  apply  the  scientific  methods  of  the 
Greeks,  and  although  both  Cicero  and  Seneca 
mention  general  and  topographical  maps,  and  it 
is  a  fact  that  a  survey  of  the  whole  Roman  Em- 
pire was  made  during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the 
grave  errors  of  Ptolemy's  maps  in  all  of  the 
Mediterranean  countries  awaited  rectification 
ODtil  the  later  Middle  Ages. 


below  the  level  of  that  attained  by  the  Ionic 
Greeks  in  the  days  of  Anaximander  and  Democ- 
ritus.  It  is  a  fact  worth  noting,  however,  that 
during  the  13th  century,  a  form  of  nautical 
charts  called  'loxodromic'  or  "compass"  maps 
made  their  appearance  in  Italy  and  were  ex- 
tensively used  for  navigating  purposes  between 
the  ports  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  They  were  constructed  with  the  aid  of  the 
compass  and  consisted  of  numerous  straight 
lines  which  radiated  from  each  port  to  all  the 
other  ports  shown  on  the  map.  These  lines 
marked  with  bearings  and  distances  gave  the  ship 
courses  between  the  various  pOrts,  and  the  maps 
embodied  in  a  crude  way  the  basic  principle  of 
modem  map  construction  from  the  data  obtained 
by  the  triangulations  of  trigonometrical  surveys. 
With  the  aid  of  the  loxodromic  maps  a  very  ac- 
curate representation  of  (he  coasts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean countries  was  obtained  and  served 
admirably  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  Ptolemaic 
maps    which    the    Renaissan^    had    introduced 


Oatlloe  Sketch  of  BorEi>  U>p  ('Stb  CeDtory) 

During  the  earlier  Middle  Ages,  cartography 
together  with  all  the  other  branches  of  scientific 
culture  took  a  step  backwards.  The  ban  of  the 
church  was  laid  heavily  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
sphericity  of  the  earth  and  resulted  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  ancient  Greek  idea  of  a  flat 
circular  earth  surrounded  by  an  ocean  limited 
by  the  edge  of  the  celestial  vault.  In  this  way 
the  few  maps  constructed  during  this  period 
assumed  the  form  shown  in  the  accompanying 
figure,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  I4lh  century. 
the  entire  science  of  map  making  actually   fell 


Portion  of  Loxodromic  Map  (i^th  Csnturyj 

The  close  of  the  isth  century  witnessed  a 
great  revival  in  the  art  of  map  making,  which 
was  materially  aided  by  the  newly  perfected 
arts  of  wood  and  copper  engraving.  Further- 
more, Purbach,  Regiomontanus,  and  others  in- 
troduced trigonometry,  and  attempts  were  made 
to  construct  maps  based  on  systnnatic  geographi- 
cal triangulations.  Map  making  became  a  favor-> 
ite  occupation  with  the  Germans.  Ftench,  and 
Italians,  and  many  valuable  editions  of  maps 
were  produced  at  Strasburg.  Ulm.  Basle, 
Cologne.  Paris,  Lyons,  Vicenza,  Venice,  Bologna, 
and  Rome,  representing  the  work  of  numerous 
eminent  map  makers,  among  which  those  of 
Joh.  Ruysch,  Nicolaus  Donis.  and  Jacob  Angelus 
de  Scarparia  were  of  especial   prominence  and 

During  the  i6lh  century  the  number  of  map 
makers  increased  greatly  and  brought  forward 
such  illustrious  cattugraphers  as  Johann  Werner 
of  Nuremberg,  Sebastian  Cabot,  and  Gerhard 
Kramer  (more  commonly  known  as  Mercator). 
The  general  endeavor  of  the  Germans  during 
this  period  was  directed  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  the  methods  of  projection  originated 
by  the  Greeks,  and  led  in  the  case  of  Mercator 
to  the  development  of  ihe  projection  which  bears 
his  name,  and  which  is  even  at  the  present  time 
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very  extensively  used  in  the  construction  of  It  was  taken  up  as  a  governmental  matter,  and 
nautical  maps.  About  ihe  latter  part  of  the  cen-  the  original  surveys,  togelher  with  the  maps 
tuiy  the  centre  of  mail  making  effort  was  trans-  based  thereon,  were  executed  at  the  cost  of  the 
ferred  to  Holland,  mainly  through  the  influence  stale.  The  first  step  in  this  direction  was  taken 
of  the  collection  of  maps  published  by  Abraham  by  France,  the  object  being  the  production  of 
Ortelius  of  Antwerp,  under  the  title  'Thealrum  a  series  of  maps  for  military  purposes  and  as 
Orbis  Terrarum,'  which  included  new  engrav-  a  cadastre  for  the  land  tax.  For  this  purpose  the 
ings  of  the  best  maps  from  all  countries.  This  entire  country  was  covered  with  a  network  of 
great  work  passed  through  many  editions,  each  triangles  connecting  numerous  stations  the  posi- 
successive  edition  being  characterized  by  an  in-  lions  of  which  were  astronomically  determined. 
creased  number  of  maps.  The  lath  edition  con-  The  maps  constructed  from  the  data  thus  ob- 
tained ga  maps.  The  earlier  editions  were  tained  far  surpassed  in  the  correctness  of  detail 
printed  in  Latin,  but  later,  editions  in  German,  all  (hose  of  earlier  date.  The  example  set  by 
French,  Dutch,  Italian,  and  English  were  pro-  France  has  been  followed  by  ail  of  the  first  class 
duced  and  obtained  world-wide  circulation.  nations  of  the  world,  and  by  some  of  lesser  im- 
The  beginning  of  the  i?th  century  inaugu-  portance.  In  Europe,  practically  the  whole  con- 
rated  a  stilt  further  improvement  In  the  art.    The  tinenl  with  the  exception  of  the  Balkan  States 
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important  inventions,  such  as  the  telescope,  the  have  been  surveyed  and  mapped  at  the  expense 

sextant,   and  the   chronometer,   provided   means  of   the   governments   of   the   various   countries, 

for   the   taking   of   more   accurate    observations  Outside   of    Europe,    the   principal    large   areas 

relative  to  lime,   latitude,   and   longitude,   while  covered  by  surveys  based  on  exact  triangulations 

the   application   of   trigonometry   to   geodesy   by  are  the  United   States,  a  part  of  the  Dominion 

Snelllus,  and  Picard's  measurement  of  a  degree  of  Canada,  the  whole  of  British  India,  a  portion 

of  the  meridian  between  Paris  and  Amiens,  intro-  of  Asiatic  Russia,  and  small  portions  of  Austra- 

duced    more   precise  methods   of   computation,  tia.  South  Africa,  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and 

Some  of  the  most  important  productions  of  this  Algeria.     In  South  America,  Chili  is  th*  only 

epoch  are  those  of  Johann  Baptist  Homann  of  country  that  has  been  completely  surveyed. 
Nuremberg,   and   the   work  of   Nicolas   Sanson,  The    science   and   art   of  modern   map   con- 

Guill    de   ITsle.   and  Jean   Baptiste   Bourgignon  struction  may  be   considered  most  conveniently 

d'Anville    and    other    eminent    geographers    of  and   usefully   under   three   headings — theoretics 

France  working  under  the  royal  patronage,  and  projections,   practical    methods   of   construction, 

Dowets   Atlas  published   In   England  under   the  and  duplication  or  reproduction. 
patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Argylc.  Theoretical  Projectiont. — Since  the  object  of 

These  important  works  carry  the  art  of  map  maps  and   charts   is   to  accurately   represent  hy 

making  through  a  period  of  over  aoo  years  and  suitable  symbols  on  a  plane  surface  the  relative 

bring    it   to   a    point    where    instead    of    being  positions  of  objects,  etc.,  on  the  spherical  surface 

treated  as  a  matter  of  private  business  enterprise,  of  the  earth,  the  problem  requiring  solution  (9 
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one  that  is  geometrically  impossible,  and  there-  eluded  within  the  scope  of  their  inherent 
fore,  any  map,  no  mailer  how  accurately  con-  characteristics.  The  three  principal  perspective 
structed.  must  necessarily  be  only  an  approxi-  projections  were  known  to  the  ancients,  the 
mat  ion  to  the  truth.  Yet  by  the  assumption  of  orthographic  and  the  stereographic  being 
certain  lines  of  reference  which  correspond  to  accredited  to  Hipparchus  and  the  gnomonic  to 
the  actuallatitudes  and  longitudes  on  the  surface  Thales.  The  globular  projection  was  devised 
of  the  earth  according  to  certain  assumed  or  by  Nicolisi.  They  served  to  introduce  projec- 
fixed  geometric  laws,  the  approximation  to  the  tion  methods,  but  wiih  the  exception  of  the 
truth  may  be  so  nearly  attained  as  to  be  quite  gnomonic,  which  is  still  used  for  the  construe- 
as  useful  as  the  truth  itself  for  all  practical  tion  of  star  charts  and  some  classes  of  nautical 
purposes.  Such  a  system  of  lines  of  reference  charts,  they  have  been  superseded  in  ihe  con- 
constitutes  a  projection  by  means  of  which  any  siruction  of  modern  maps  by  the  developed 
point  or  line  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere  may  projections. 

be  plotted  on  the  map  from  its  known  co-ordi-  Developed   Projections   are   obtained   by    the 

nates,   or   from    which   the   co-ordinates   of  any  substitution  of  a  cylindrical  or  a  conical  surface 

plotted  point  may  be  ascertained.  for  the  ordinary  plane  of  projection,   and  that 

There  are  two  general  classes  of  such  pro-  surface,  being  subsequently  developed  or   rolled 

jections:— the    *true»    or    "per sped ive'    projec-  out  in  a  plane,  gives  the  projection.     The  appli- 

tions  which  depend  upon  the  actual  position  of  cation  of  this  results  in  two  general  classes  of 

the  spectator's  eye,  and  the  'developed*  projec-  developed  projections— those  employing  a  cylin- 

tions  in  which  the  eye  is  assumed  at  the  centre  der    Ungent    to    the    sphere,    usually    at    the 


Orthograplilc  Projection  od  tlie  PUnc  of  the  Bquator  Ortbographic  Pmjectlon  an  the  Plane 

of  the   sphere,  or   else   occupies   an   arbitrary  equator,  and  those  employing  a  cone  tangent, 

position.  usually  at  the  middle  parallel  of  latitude  of  the 

Perspective  Projeclions  are  of  three  kinds :  area  mapped.    Of  these,  the  two  most  commonly 

(i)  (he  "orthographic,"  with  ihe  eye  supposed  used  ai  the  present  time  are  the  Mercator  and 

at  an  in6nite  distance,  and  the  plane  of  projec-  the  polyeonic  projections,  the  former  employing 

tion  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  sight;   (2)  the  a   tangent    cylinder   and    the    latter    an    infinite 

"stereographic,"    with    the    eye    supposed    upon  number   of  tangent   cones.     The   Mercator   was 

the   surface   of   the   sphere   and   occupying    the  purposely  designed  for  the  use  of  nautical  maps 

pole  of  a  great  circle,  the  plane  of  which  is  the  and  is  principally  employed  for  that  purpose  at 

plane  of  projection;  and  (3)  the  "gnomonic"  or  the  present  time.     On  a  map  based  on  this  pro- 

•central"   projection,   with   the   eye   assumed   at  jection  the  loxodromic  curve,  that  is,  the  course 

the  centre  of  the  sphere  and  the  plane  of  projec-  of    a    vessel    which    intersects    the    successive 

tion   tangent  to  its  surface     To  this  class  be-  meridians  at  a  constant  angle,  is  represented  on 

longs  also  the  globular  or  equidistant  projection  the  map  as  a  straight  line,  thus  facilitating  the 

designed  to  avoid  to  a  certain  extent  the  contrac-  plotting  of  thai  course  from  day  to  day  during 

tion  of  the  Orthographic  and  the  exaggeration  of  the    progress    of    the    voyage,    and    materially 

the  stereographic  projeclions  near  their  respec-  assisting   in   determining  the  true   distance  and 

five  outer  edges.     In  this  projection  the  eye  is  bearing  of  the  objective  point.     The  polyeonic 

supposed  at  a  distance  of  Vi  times  the   radius  projection  appears  to  have  been  devised  for  the 

above    the    surface    of   the    sphere.      The    per-  purpose   of    providing   a   suitable   base    for   the 

speclive   projections,   in   their  astronomical   and  mapping  of  the  Atlantic  coast  line  of  the  United 

geographical  application,  are  generally  used  for  Stales  by  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic 

representing   large   areas  and   hemispheres,   and  Survey.     The  direction  of  this  coasl  line  being 

are  seldom  used  in  the  construction  of  maps  of  nearly  diagonal  to  the  meridians  and  parallels. 

small  extent  on  large  scales,  in  which  case  they  and  having  a  ([real  north  and  south  amplitude, 

are  too  laborious  of  cojistriiclion,  and  cannot  be  required    for     its    representation    a    projection 

made   to  satisfy   any  special   conditions  not  in-  which   avoided   the   inherent   distortions   of   the 
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various    conic    projections    due    lo    the    great  greatest    moment,    and    therefore,    are    usually 

obliquity  of  the  intersections  of  the   meridians  treated  in  the  most  complete  manner  both  as  to 

and  the  parallels  in  the  higher  latitudes.    This  gra|)hic  effect  and  accuracy  of  information.    The 

projection  on  account  of  the  close  similarity  of  sketch  maps  are  much  simpler  in  character  and 

the  figures  on  the   surface  of  the  earth   to  the  represent  in  the  most  elementary  way  the  most 

corresponding  figures  on  the  projection,  and  the  important  features  which  have  a  direct  bearing 

uniformity  of  scale  over  the  whole  map,  is  now  on    the   particular   kind   of   military   operations 

extensively  used  for  mapping  not  only  areas  of  involved. 

comparatively  limited  extent,  but  also  for  the  Many  good  examples  of  the  various  classes 

representation  of  continental  areas  of  large  ex-  enumerated   are   incorporated   in   this    Encyclo- 

tenl.  pedia,  a  few  of  which   may  be  profitably  men- 

For  the  mathematical  operattons  involved  in  tioned  for  ready  reference  in  this  connection  as 

the  computation   of  the  elements  of  these  pro-  fallows: 

jections,  and  for  illustrations  showing  how  they  Geographical, — The  maps  of  the  several  states 

are  plotted  in  the  actual  construction  of  maps,  and    territories   of   the    United    States   and   the 

see  article   under   the   title   Projection   in   this  Canadian     Provinces     represent     comparatively 

Encyclopedia.  limited  areas  based  on  the  polyconic  projectioil, 

Praclicat   Methods    of    Conslruction, — As    a  and  are  reproductions  by  the  wax  engraving  proc- 

s  based  on  the  s 


OrtliOETkphic  Projection  on  the  Plaae  o(  >  Horiion  Stereographic  ProJeotfOD  on  the  Plane  o£  a  Horiion 

an  accurate  survey  of  the  things  to  be  mapped,  and  have  been  reproduced  by  the  same  process, 

and  the  character  of  those  things  together  with  Several  fiiw  examples  are  given  under  the  titles 

the  purposes  for  which  the  survey  is  made,  not  America,   Europe,   Asia,  etc.     A  map  of  the 

only  define  the  methods  of  surveying  to  be  em-  north  polar  region  based  on  the  simple  conic 

ployed,  but  also  the  character  of  the  map  and  projection  is  given  under  the  title  Arctic  Region. 

Its    relative    scale.      The    various    methods    of  The  map  of  the  south  polar  region  given  under 

surveying  are  described  under  the  title  Survev-  the  title  Antarctic  Region  is  based  on  the  ortho- 

ING  in  this  Encyclopedia,     The  various  kinds  of  graphic  projection,     A  map  of  the  world  based 

maps  may  be  grouped  into  the  following  named  on    Mercator's   projection    is    given    under    the 

general  classes :  "Geographical,"  "physiographi-  title  UwrrED  States — Territorial  Expansion  of. 

cal,"    •topographical,"    and    "geological*    maps.  Physiograpkical. — Excellent  examples  of  this 

The     representations    of    astronomical,    hydro-  class  are  given  under  the  titles  North  America, 

graphical,  nautical,   and  statistical  data  belong  South    Auerica.    Europe,    Asia,    and    Africa. 

more  properly  to  the  category  of  charts.     The  They   represent   the   various   mountain    ranges, 

various  forms  of  railroad  maps  are  merely  dia-  valley   formations,   and   river   systems   of   those 

g[rams  only  useful  for  consultation  with  the  ac-  important  land  areas.     Some  of  the  other  inter- 

companying  railroad  schedules.    The  amount  of  esting    examples    are    the    maps    .showing    the 

distortion  required  to  fit  them  for  the  purposes  lengths  and  locations  of  the  proposed  Nicaragua 

for   which   they   are   used   makes   them   entirely  and  Panama  canals,  under  the  lille  Canals;  the 

unreliable  for  any  other  purpose.     The  military  map   of   the   Hawaiian   Islands   under   (he   title 

maps   are  of   various   types,   and   differ   greatly  Hawaii,  and  the  map  of  the  island  of  Luzon, 

according  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  under  the  title  Luzon. 

used.     Staff  maps   usually  show   every   feature,  Hydrographical.—A    type    of    hydrographic 

natural    and    artificial,    on    the    surface    of   the  map   of   an    extensive    area    on   a    small    scale, 

country  mapped  in  the  minutest  detail  and  with  and  showing  (he  form  and  direction  of  the  ocean 

the  greatest  accuracy.    The  differences  of  eleva-  currents   is   given   under   the  title   Ocean. 


r  of  the    example  of  a  small  portion  of  a  t^rdrograpbic 
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map    snch    as    those    prepared    by    the    United  is  to  be  reproduced    The  original  map  should 

StatfS  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  is  given  under  always  be  drawn  on  a  scale  sufficiently   large  to 

the  title  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Methods  allow   the   draughtsman   to  plat   the   field    notes 

AND  Publications  of.  easily  and  accurately.    The  difference  between  a 

Topographical. — Among    the    best    examples  large  scale  and  a  small  scale  and  their   relative 

of   modern   topographical   maps   are   those   pre-  effect   on   maps   may   be   explained   as    follows : 

pared  by  the   United   States  Geological   Survey,  Suppose  the  fractional  scale  of  a  map  is  given  as 

An  example  of  a  portion  of  one  of  these  maps  is  Trini  it  indicates  that  an  interval  of  one  inch  on 

Sven  under  the  title  Geological  Survey,  the  map  is  equivalent  to  an  interval  or  distance 
ETHODS  AND  Publications  of.  In  the  original  of  63360  inches  or  one  mile  on  the  ground.  Sup- 
map  the  roads,  railroads,  villages,  towns,  pose  the  map  to  be  ten  inches  square,  it  would 
cities,  and  other  artificial  features  are  usually  include  an  area  of  loo  square  miles.  Now  sup- 
printed  in  black;  the  contours  indicating  the  pose  that  while  the  size  of  the  map  remains 
valleys  and  the  hills  and  mountains  are  printed  the  same  the  scale  is  reduced  to  rsAto.  '< 
in  brown ;  and  the  hydrography  and  river  would  then  include  an  area  of  10,000  square 
systems  are  printed  in  blue.  miles.  Any  map  scale  which  requires  that  the 
Geological. — The  article  under  the  title  platting  of  measurements  be  made  by  the  use  of 
Geology  gives  a  geological  map  of  the  United  a  scale  with  finer  divisions  than  one-hundredihs 
States  based  on  the  polyconic  projection  and  of  an  inch  is  about  the  minimum  limit  for 
reproduced  in  colors  by  the  lithographic  process,  platting  original  work,  although  measurements 
Slalistical. — The  article  under  the  title  Geo-  requiring  an  accuracy  of  one  two-hundredlhs  of 
tjRAPHICAL  Conquests  gives  the  maps  of  Africa,  an  inch  are  commonly  made  in  the  construction 
the  North  Polar  Region,  and  North  America,  of  accurate  projections  for  the  mapping  of  exact 
showing  the  prMress  of  dtS(»veries.  The  article  trigonometrical  surveys.  The  scale  should  be 
under  the  title  Carnegie  gives  a  map  showing  made  larger  directly   in  proportion  to  the  in- 


StereoKr»phlo  Projection  on  the  Tlane  of  tb«  Eqaator  StereoKiaphfc  Projection  on  the  Plmneof  «  Ueiidtu 

the  location  of   the  libraries  presented   by   Mr.  crease  in  the  amount  of  detail  to  be  shown  on  the 

Andrew  Carnegie  to  various  towns  and  cities  in  map.      The   scales    for   maps   in    railroad   work 

the  United  Slates.     The  title  Civil  War  in  the  should  always   be  large — one   inch  to  one.  two. 

United   States   includes   a   series   of   statistical  or  three  hundred  feet.    For  the  platting  of  plane 

maps  showing  the  extent  of  the   Confederate  table   and  other   iriangulations,   and   for   work 

possessions  during  various  periods  of  the  Civil  requiring  the  filling  in  of  a  great  amount  of 

War.     An  interesting  slalistical  map  showing  topographical   detail,  the   scale    should   not  be 

the  life  lones  of  the  United  Slates  is  given  under  less   than   one   inch   to   one   mile.     All    survey* 

the  title  DismiBUTioN  of  Animals.  such  as  the  townships  and  sections  of  the  Public 

A    study    of   these    examples    will    afFord    a  Land   Surveys.  In   which  the  measurements  are 

general  idea  of  the  most  suitable  treatment  under  made    by    chain    or    by    siadia,    should    not   b« 

the   respective  conditions,  and  the  character   of  platted  on  a  scale  less  than  one  inch  to  40  chains 

the   data    usually    represented   on   the    different  or  half  a  mile, 

classes  of  maps.  In  all  cases  the  original  maps  may  be  subse- 

In    the    construction    of    original    maps    the  quently   reduced  to  any  desired  scale  by  hand, 

principal  points  to  be  considered  are  the  'scale,'  by    panlagraph,    or    by    photographic    method), 

the  "projection.*  the  "topographical  represent*-  Reduction  by  pintagraph  is  saiisfaaory  and  use- 

tion,*  and  the  method  of  'duplication  or  repro-  (ul    only    for    the    roughest    classes    of    work. 

duction*  for  publication.  Photographic    reductions    of    maps    of    limited 

Scale. — The     scale     will     depend     upon     the  size  and  prepared  as  copies  for  engravings,  may 

r  of  the  survey  and  the  data  obtained  be   made   with    fair  accuracy   and    very  slight 
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cannot  be  reduced  photOKr&phically  with  su£Gt-  drawn  at  right  mikWs  to  the  ■contours,'     The 

cient  accuracy  to  satisfy  the  demantfa  of  absO'  best  idea  of  the  nature  of  contgurE  may  be  had 

4t)tel)r  accurate  ooppef,  stecJ,  and  stone  engrav-  by  suppoaing   a-  dam  built   eCroiB   a   river   and 

iaga.      For    such    eogra-vings    the    reducti^wB  flooding    the    country  above  it      Suppose   the 

should  always  be  made  by  hand.    The  method  height  of  the  dam  to  be  increased  at  uniform 

ol    hand    reduction    usually    employed    is    the  intervals  of  lO  feet.     At  each  increase  in  the 

simple  but  effective  one. of  dividmg  the  origina]  height  of  the  dam  the  water  will  reach  a  new 

and  the  copy  into  a  system  of  equivalent  squares  leJvel.  and  the  irregular  horiKontal  line  where  it 

-and  then  drawing  in  all  the  details  by  hand,  intersects  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  the  con- 

The  very  simplicity  of  the  method  demands  the  tour  for  that  parlicidar  height  of  the  darn,  and 

services  of  the  most  skillful   and  experienced  connects  aJJ  the  pointe  of  the  same  elevation  on 

draughtsmen,  so  that  the  resuitixig  maps  possess  surface    of    the    whole    region.      In    the    actual 

*  far  greater,  accuracy  than  any  reductions  that  detormittation  oi  cl^ours  the  datum,   zero,   or 

may  be  obtained  by  photo-mechanical  methods,  point  of  beginning  of  the  vertical  intervals  is 

There  are  examples  of  hand-made  maps, in  the  the  level  of  the  see.  and  the  value  of. an  interval 

office  of  the  United  States  Coast ,  and  Gepdetic  adopted — lo,  ao,  so,  or  more  feet — depends-  upon 

Survey  which  are  actually  superior  in  accuracy,  the  purpose  for. which  the  survey  is  made,  and 

execution,   and   beauty,   to  the   prints   from  tb*  the   «cale   of    the   final    map.      In    surveys    for 

very    fine    copper    engravings    for    which    they  hydraulic  purposes  such  as  the  construction  of 

served  as  a  copy,  dams  and  reservoirs, .  the  laying  of  water  and 

If  the  maps  arc  to  be  reproduced   by  being  sewer  systems,  and  the  digging  of  canals,  many' 

engraved  on  copper,  steel,  or  stone,  the  reduc-  cases  occur   which  require  the  adoption  of  a 

tiODs  furnished  the.  engravers  should  always  be  contour   interval   as   small   as  one   or  two   feet, 

upon  the  "final  scale*  or  scale  of  publication.  In  such  cases  the  areas  surveyed  are  small  and 

This  is  also  applicable  to  wax  engravings  when  are  mapped  on  a  large  scale.    On  the  other  band, 

photographic  methods  of  reduction  are  not  avail-  when  the  areas  are  large  with  great  differences 

able  to  the  engraver.     When  the  maps  represent  of  elevation,  larger  contour  intervals  are  adopted, 

a  great   diversity  of  physical   characteristics,   it  and  the  maps  are  made  on  a  small  scale.     The 

is  convenient  to  avoid  confusion  of  details  by  maps  of  the   United   States   Geological    Survey 

using  various  conventional  colore  so  as  to  dis-  are  among  the  best  examples  of  orographic  de- 

tinguish  the  land  from  tbe  water  areas.  the.rivers  lineation  by  the  method  of  contotn's,  for  detailed 

and   creeks   from   the   roads,   railroads,   contour  information  of  which  see  article  under  the  title 

lineE,  etc    If  the  maps  are  to  be  reproduced  by  Geological .SurveV. 

any  of  the  photo -mechanical  processes  such  as         The  delineation  of  orograpbical  features  on 

photo-engraving,  photck]ithography,'0r'the  half-  the  more  accurate  an4  (iseiql  classes  of  maps  by 

tone  process,,  the  use  of  c^ors  should  be  strictly  the  method  of  hachures  ;s  now  being  ra^dly 

avoided,  and  the  map  made  in  black  and  white  supplanted  by  that  of  contours.    The  onl;v  prac- 

on  a  scale  that  will  allow  about  a  one-third  re-  tical:  value  of  the  former  lies  iu  its  pictorial 

duclion  to  the  scale  of  publication.  '   .  effect,   and  that,  when  view^   from  the   stand- 

Pro}eclion.—M  the  present  time  the  con-  point  of  usefulness,  fails  lo  compensate  for  the 
struction  of  the  basic  projection  for  a  map  is  a  enormous  expenditure  of  l^bor  and  time  in  the 
very  simple  matter,  and  consists  merely  in  the  execution  of  the  maps  and  the  subsequent  en- 
laying  off  of  the  proper  tabular  values  which  gravings.  The  most  beautiful  examples  of  this 
have  been  computed  for  the  use  of  map  draughts-  class  of  maps  in  the  world  are'  thpse  that  have 
men.  The  most  useful  tables  of  this  kind  in  been  pLiblished  from  time  to  time  by  the  United 
this  country  are  those  published  by  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  but  ev^n  in 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  the  the  work  of  that  bureau,  the  method  of  hachures 
Hydrographic  Office  of  the   Navy   Department,  is   being   slowly   supplanted   by   the   method   of 


The  Mercator  and  the  polyoonic  u.  . 

p;rincipal  projections  employed  at  the   present         Duplication  or  Reproduction. — Maps  a 

tin^e.    but.  many    others    are    often    employed  plicated  or  reproduced  for  publication  by  being 

where  their  special  characteristics  satisfy  the  par-  engraved  by  hand  on  copper,  steel,  stone,  wood,, 

ticular  requirements  of  the  maps.     It  is  in  such  and  wax.     Wood  engravings,  however,  are  very 

eases  that  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  various  rarely  made  at  the  present  time.    Maps  are  also 

projections  is  valuable  to  the  map  maker,  reproduced     quite    extensively    by    the    photo- 

For    information    relative    to    thp   particular  engraving  and  the  photo-lithographic  processes, 

characteristics    of    the    various   projections    see  The  finest  classes  of  engraved  maps,  like  those 

article  imder  the   title   Pkojbction.  of  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 

Topographical  Representation, — The  differ-  are  impression  prints  taken  directly  from  the 
ences  of  elevation  between  the  various  points  engraved  plate  by  means  of  hand  presses.  In 
on  the  surface  of  any  region,  that  is,  the  hills,  this  bureau  the  engravings  are  made  exclusively 
mountains,  and  valley  formations  together  with  on  copper  plates.  The  maps  of  the  United  States 
other  natural  features  such  as  the  river  systems.  Geological  Survey,  which  represent  the  finest 
plains,  tablelands,  etc.,  constitute  the. topography,  class  of  lithographed  maps  in  this  or  any  other 
of  that  region.  The  term  "orography"  is  ap-  country,  are  engraved  on  stone,  from  which  im- 
plied to  the  aspect  furnished  by  those  natural  pression  prints  are  taken  on  hand  presses  and 
features  the  existence  of  which  are  due  solely  transferred  to  smooth  stones  from  which  the 
to  differences  of  elevation — the  valleys,  hills,  final  prints  are  made  on  power-driven  cylinder 
and  mountains..  These  are  represented  on  maps  presses.  A  great  many  of  the  maps  which  make 
dtber  by  a  ^stem  of  horizontal  lines  drawn  at  up  the  best  classes  of  atlases  published  for 
right  angles  to  the  slopes  called  "comours,'  or  scientific  and  other  purposes  in  foreign  countriqpL 
by  a  system  of  vertical  lines  called  hachures  are  reproduced  in  the  same  manner.  In  the 
which  follow  the  directions  of  the  slc^ies  and  are  United  Stat^  the  commercial  maps  are  mostlf 
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reproduced  by  the  wax  engravingr  process.  This  land  suitable  for  agricnltural  purposes  and  are 
process  has  now  become  one  of  the  most  im-  considered  an  iodication  of  the  type  of  soil.  A 
portant  methods  for  reproducing:  not  only  maps,  few  g^row  in  wet  land,  and  many  t^on  monntatn 
but  also  for  the  reproduction  of  any  subject  in  sides.  They  are  readily  propagated  by  means  of 
line,  such  as  statistical  diagrams,  architectural  seeds  whkh,  in  the  case  of  the  earty  maturing 
plans,  mechanical  drawings,  etc.,  for  the  illustra~  kinds,  should  he  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  the  latet 
tion  of  books,  magazines,  and  catalof^s.  ones  in  autumn   or  spring,  being  stratified  in 

For    detailed    information    relative    to    the     sand  during  the  winter.    Some  <£oice  varieties 
various  processes  enumerated,  see  articles  under    are  grafted  or  budded  and  others  may  be  ia- 
the    titles,    Engraving,    Lithography,    Photo-     creased  by  cuttings  and  layers. 
Engravinc,    Photo-Lithography,    and    Wood-  In   America,  the  best  known,   most   wide^ 

Engraving.  planted  and  otherwise  most  important  species  is 

For  further  detailed  information  on  maps  probably  the  rock  or  sugar  maple  (A.  sacckarinum 
and  map  making  methods  consult  the  followinK  or  A.  saccharum),  a  stately  round-headed,  gray- 
authorities  :  Craig,  <A  Treatise  on  Projections^  harked  tree  often  attaining  heights  of  lao  feet. 
(U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Washington  It  is  especially  characteristic  of  rich  woods  from 
1883}  ;  Gelcich  and  Sauter,  ^Kartenkunde  Maine  to  Michigan  and  southward  in  the  moun- 
geschichtlich  dargestellt*  (Stuttgart  i8g7);  tains  to  Georgia,  eveoTvhere  being  noted  for 
Gretschel,  'Lehrbuch  der  Kartenprojektion'  the  surpassing  splendor  of  its  leaves  in  autmrii. 
(Weimar  1873)  ;  Vemer,  'Map  Reading  and  Besides  great  popularity  for  all  the  purposes 
Elementary  Field  Sketching'  (London  1893);  mentioned  above,  some  of  its  specimens  are 
Zondervan,  'AUgemeine  Kartenkunde'  (Leipzig  highly  prized  for  their  wavy  grained  wood,  whidi 
1901)  ;  West,  'The  Elements  of  Military  To-  being  of  satiny  appearance  and  capable  of  high 
pography'  (London  1894);  Woodward,  'Geo-  polish  is  used  under  the  name  of  curly  maple 
graphical  Tables'  (Washington  i^)  ;  Stein-  often  as  veneers  for  choice  furniture.  It  is 
hauser,  'Grundziige  der  mathematischen  Geo-  further  the  most  important  of  the  species  which 
graphic  und  I^ndkartenprojektion'  (3d  ed..  yield  a  saccharine  sap,  and  is  a  diief  source  of 
Vienna  1887) ;  Fiorini,  'Le  projezioni  delle  maple  syrttp  and  sugar,  to  obtain  which  the  trees 
carte  geografiche'  (Bologna  1881) ;  Cebrian  and  are  "tapped,*  the  sap  caught  in  buckets  and 
Ix)s  Arcos.  'Teoria  general  de  las  proyecciones'  evaporated.  A  yield  of  three  pounds  annually 
geogr&ficas'  (Madrid  1895);  Tissot,  'Mimoire  is  considered  very  profitable;  six  pounds  or  even 
BUT  la  representation  des  surfaces  et  les  pro-  more  is  often  obtained  from  many  specimens 
jectlons  des  (partes  gikigraphiques'  (Paris  i^i).  whose  sap  is  either  especially  abundant  or  par- 
WiLUAM  MoREY,  Jh.,  C.  E.,  tjculafly  rich  in  sugar.  If  properly  done  no  in- 
Cotuulting  Engineer,  New  York  City.  jury  results  to  the  trees.   One  of  its  varieties,  the 

Hqies,    mSps     Victor,    American    play-  black  maple  (A.  saccharinitm,  var.  nigmm)  so 

Wright:  b.  New  York  10  March  1870.     He  was  called   from  the  color  of   its  very  dark-colored 

graduated    from   Columbia   in    1891,   was    Paris  bark,   is  considered  a  distinct  species    (,A.   nig- 

correspondent   of  the    New   York   Sun    1892-6,  rum)  by  some  botanists.    It  has  the  same  range 

and   dramatic   critic   of  the   New   York    World  and  habitats  as  the  preceding  and  in  nearly  every 

1898-g.    He  has  written  *Duse  and  the  French'  respect  the  same  uses,  including  sugar  produc- 

(1897)  ;  and  among  plays  by  him  may  be  named :  tion.    This  form  is  more  abundant  than  the  pre- 

*A    Flower  of   Yeddo*    (1898) ;    'The  Tory's  ceding  in  the  Central  States. 
Guest'  (igoo)  ;  *Don  Cesar's  Return'  (1901).  The  silver  maple  [A.  dasycaffimm ;  or  accord- 

M^lc,  a  genus  (Ai:er)  of  trees,  together  *"K  ^9.  Linn^ua,  ;<-  saccharinum)  is  a  widely 
with  a  few  shrubs  of  the  order  Sapindacea;  or  spreading  tree  which  attains  a  height  of  120  feet 
according  to  some  botanists,  the  type  genus  of  giroughout  the  same  range  as  the  above  species, 
the  order  Aceracex.  The  species,  of  which  there  Being  very  ornamental  in  fonn  and  particularly 
are  nearly  100,  are  indigenous  to  the  North  ■.'«'  because  of  its  graceful  leaves  which  are 
Temperate  zone,  being  most  numerously  rep-  «lvery  white  beneath,  this  tree  is  widely  planted 
resented  in  China,  Japan,  the  United  States  and  *"««  E^P'"  .STOwth  and  quick  effects  are  de- 
Canada.  They  are  characterized  by  opposite,  ^ired.  Its  chief.fault  re  its  bnttleneSsT  ft  quickly 
palmate  or  lobed,  exstipulate  leaves ;  small  poly-  succumbs  to  high  winds.  It  will  succeed  upon 
gamo-dioecious  flowers  in  axillary  corymbs  "  wide  variety  of  soils.  Its  sap,  though  rather 
or  racemes ;  and  compound,  one-  or  two-seeded  *weet,  is  less  useful  for  sugar  than  the  above 
long-winged  nuts  (samaras).    The  maples  con-  mentioned  species. 

stitute  one  of  the  most  widely  useful  genera  of  "he  red,   scarlet  or  swamp  maple   (A.   ntb- 

trees,  being  extensively  employed  for  ornamental  rum)   attains  heights  similar  to  the  above,  has 

and  street  planting,  for  wind-breaks,  while  the  about  the  same  range,  but  is  most  frequently 

wood    serves    well    for    tool-handles,    furniture,  found  in  wet  ground.    It  is  named  from  the  bril- 

fiooring,    and    many   other   purposes.      As    fuel,  'iatit  color  of  its  flowers,  which  are  borne  pro- 

they   are  especially  valuable,    being  considered  fusely  in  early  spring  before  the  leaves  appear 

superior  to  almost  all  other,  woods  except  hick-  and  its  red  fruits  which  appear  soon  after.  Being 

ory.    Because  of  their  popularity  for  ornamental  of  good  habit  it  is  widely  planted  for  ornamental 

planting  a  great  number  of  horticultural  varie-  purposes  upon   all  kinds  of  soils.     Its   wood  is 

ties   have  been  produced,  especially  in  Japan,  "s^"*    fo""    i^ost    of    the    purposes    enumerated 

and  nearly  all,  but  particularly  the  Japanese  and  above. 

American   species  and  varieties,  are  noted  for         The  Norway  maple  {A.  platanoides)  is  sonie- 

their  brilliant  autumnal  colorings,  which  in  the  what  smaller  than  the  preceding  Speoes,  being 

various  shades  of  yellow  and  red  are  unequaled  more   compact   and   umbrageous.      It   is   widely 

by  any  other   group    of  northern   trees.     The  planted  in  private  grounds  and  in  parks,  but  is 

flowers  are  rich  in  nectar  and  are  sought  by  bees,  less  valuable  for  street  planting  than  the  abore 

Most  of  the  species  thrive  best  upon  rich  moist  because  of  its  shorter  trunL    It  is  a  native  of 
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Europe.  The  sycamore  maple  {A,  ps'tuda-pla- 
lanus)  another  European  species  is  smaller  still, 
atta.ining;  only  about  70  feet  It  is  also  widely 
planted  in  America  as  well  as  in  Eur<^e,  being 
a  vigorous,  rapid  grower  and  succeedmg  upon 
a  great  variety  of  soils.  The  common  maple 
{A.  campestre)  occasionally  attains  50  feet,  but 
is  usually  a  smaller  tree  or  even  a  shrub.  It  is 
of  European  origin  and  is  widely  planted. 

The  Japanese  maples  (A.  japonicum  and  A. 
palmatum)  are  both  small  trees  or  shrubs  which 
because  of  the  great  diversity  of  form  of  iheir 
leaves,  and  their  dainty  habit  have  become  widely 
popular  in  the  parks  and  K^rdens  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  Their  excqxionally  bril- 
liant autumnal  colorii^  is  takep  advantage  of  in 
Japan  where  in  the  fall  they  approach  the  cbrys- 
antbcmum  in  popularity. 

There  are  many  other  spedes  but  these  are 
the  most  important.  Another  group,  the  ash- 
leaved  maples,  are  generally  grouped  under  the 
generic  name  Negwido.  The  best  known  repre- 
sentative is  the  box-elder  (A.  negundo  or  Neg' 
Mtuto  aceroidtt),  which  is  widely  planted  in  the 
Western  States  for  wind-brcaka  and  shelter  belts 
and  for  fuel. 

The  maples  furnish  food  for  a  large  number 
of  insects,  some  of  which  live  upon  the  green 
parts,  and  others  upon  the  wood.  Several  species 
of  scale  insects  (q.v.)  are  often  abundant  enough 
to  do  considerable  damage.  The  cottony  maple 
scale  {Pulvinaria  intiumerabilis') ,  Pseudococcitt 
aceris,  a  European  insect,  and  the  "gloomy" 
scale  i_AipidiDius  tenehncosui),  a  southern 
species,  are  among  the  most  troublesome.  Sev- 
eral caterpillars  live  upon  the  leaves,  the  forest 
tent  caterpillar  {Maiacosoma  disstria),  the  fall 
web-worm  {Hyphantria  cvnea),  and  the  larvje 
of  the  tussock  moth  {Orgyia  Uvcostigma),  being 
the  most  generally  important.  The  maple  worm 
(AnUota  rutneunda)  is  frequently  very  destruc- 
tive. It  is  the  larva  of  a  moth.  Of  the  borers, 
the  larvx  of  Dictrca  dtvericata,  and  Glyedbitu 
tpeciosus,  which  are  beetles  in  the  adult  state, 
and  those  of  Mgtria  actnu,  a  clear  winged 
moth,  are  among  the  best  known.  The  second 
beetle  mentioned  is  known  as  the  sugar  maple 
borer.  Conanlt:  'Bailey,  Cyclopedia  of  Ameri- 
can Horticulture,'  New  York  (i(}oo-2}. 

Haple  Sugar  Indtutry,  a  trade  term,  tn 
common  use,  pertaining  to  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  and  syrup  from  the  sap  of  rock  or  sugar 
maple,  Acer  taccharinum.  This  production  is 
classed  under  'Agriculture*  by  the  United  States 
Census  Bureau,  and  note  was  made  of  its  impor- 
tance at  a  very  early  day  in  the  history  of  the 
government.  The  product  is  strictly  confined  to 
North  America,  and  the  greater  part  to  more 
or  less  limited  areas  in  each  of  the  geographical 
divisions  known  as  New  England,  the  Middle 
and  Central -Western  Stales,  and  Canada  bor- 
dering on  the  North.  Twenty-three  States  re- 
ported maple  su^r  or  syrup  in  190a  Of  the 
11,938,770  pounds  of  sugar  made  that  year  in 
the  United  States,  87.8  per  cent,  or  10478,240, 
were  produced  in  the  North  Atlantic  States. 
The  three  States  of  Vermont,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania  reported  over  80  per  cent  of  the 
total.  On  the  other  hand,  the  States  of  the 
North  Central  division  were  credited  in  1900, 
with  1,211,334  gallons  of  syrup,  out  of  a  total 
of  2,056,611  for  the  entire  country.  In  this  divis- 
ion the    great   maple    sugar  producing    States 


of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Wist _ 

included.  The  importance  of  this  industry  may 
be  interred  by  the  tables  following,  taken  from 
the  census  years  noted,— the  five  States  report- 
ing the  greatest  production  in  190a  being  ar- 
ranged in  order  of  precedence  ana  compared 
wid  the  total  manufactufe: 

FOUHDS  OF  SUGAK. 

Statu               1900  1890  i860 

yonnonl. 4,770,870  m,ii3.8ii  9,897,781 

New  York. iMS.MO  io,*8s.6'3  10,816,410 

Pnmiylv.ni. 1.4>9.S40  1.651,163  i,76j.ii\ 

Unio. 613.990  i.s;i,s6a  J,]4S.SdS 

New  HMUwhire,,..      441.870  a,ia4,jij  a.tsiiO" 

Tottl 10,891,810       19.960.7S4       1s.081.045 

Totd,  U.  S.  A..ii,eiS,;70       11.959.917       4'>.'"o.Joj 

GALLONS  OF  SyKUF. 

Statu  igoo  1890  1S60 

OWo.. 9»3.S'»  737.141  370,5" 

New  York 4l].i59  457.Gj8  1]1,84} 

Indi.n.. 179.576  tls,7Ba  191.901 

Peniuirlvinit 160.197  154,650  >i4.3io 

Total 1.837.469         1,738.404  91S.S36 

Total,  U.&.A_  a,056.6ii         a,i58.J76         i.S97.5Sg 

It  is  estimated  that  it  costs  5  cents  per  pound 
to  manufacture  maple  sugar  or  syrup.  On  this 
basis  the  cost  of  syrup  will  average  SS  cents  per 
gallon.  In  igoo  the  valuation  reported  was ; 
sugar,  9  cents  per  pound ;  syrup,  76  cents  per 
gallon.  In  Canada  the  manufacture  of  maple 
sugar  and  syrup  has  assumed  a  relatively  high 
importance  compared  with  the  production  in  the 
United  States.  The  Dominion  census  of  1901, 
gives  the  entire  volume  as  17,762,636  pounds 
(syrup  being  reducted  to  equivalent  pounds  of 
sugar  for  the  purposes  of  this  enumeration) ; 
and,  of  this  aggregate,  the  Province  of  Quebec 
is  credited  with  13,643,672  pounds  of  maple 
sugar,  the  Province  of  Ontario  following  with  a 
production  of  3,791,598  pounds.  Maple  su^r 
IS  reported  from  other  provinces  and  territories 
as  follows;  New  Brunswick,  207450  pounds; 
Nova  Scotia,  112,496  pounds;  Manitoba,  5,137 
pounds;  Northwest  Territories,  1,243  pounds 
Prince  Edward  Island,  1,009  pounds;  British 
Columbia,  31  pounds.  The  average  value  of 
this  maple  sugar  and  syrup  is  10  cents  per 
pound. 

Hutary. — Maple  sugar  and  syrup  was  m*le 
at  an  early  day  by  the  pioneers  of  New  England 
and  Canada.  It  may  have  been  a  product  of 
'necessity,  the  mother  of  invention,*  or  an  in- 
heritance from  the  Indians,  who  had  a  spring- 
date  of  sugar-making  ntoon ;  but,  in  either  even^ 
the  first  methods  employed  were  crude,  and 
the  article  was  dark  in  color  and  not  attractive. 
Moreover,  tapping  trees  with  an  axe  tended  to 
denude  the  forest  of  its  maples,  and  the  whole 
modus  operandi  was  wasteful  in  the  extreme. 
The  sap  was  caught  in  troughs,  hewed  out  of 
Ic^s,  thence  carried  in  pails  to  the  boiling-place, 
and  reduced  to  syrup  in  potash  kettles.  These 
kettles  of  the  i8th  century,  or  earlier,  would  be 
a  curiosity  at  this  day.  They  were  suspended 
by  chains  from  a  horizontal  pole,  supported  by 
forked  or  crossed  sticks  at  each  end,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  blazing  open  fire.  The  camp- 
kettle,  captured  from  General  Burgoyne  at  the 
Battle  of  Saratoga,  17  OcL  1777,  preserved  in 
the  Bennington  Battle  Monument,  is  a  fine 
illustration  of  what  these  kettles  resembled. 
Primitive  ways,  however,  did  not  long  continue. 
Improved    me&ods,    both    as    to    tapping   the 
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maples, — leading  up  to  the  use  of  metal  spouts,  northwest  of  Clinton  and  30  miles    soutli   of 

—  and  refining  sap,  followed  one  another,  until  Dubuque.  _  Tt  is  in  an  agricultural  section; 
BOW,  modern  scientific  principles  prevail ;  and  valuable  limestone  quarries  are  in  the  vicinity, 
h  is  possible  to  reduce  the  sap  to  sugar  or  syrup,  and  not  far  distant  are  forests  which  furnish 
using  eva|)orators,  almost  immediately,  so  that  excellent  hardwood  timber.  Its  chief  mou- 
lts color  is  nearly  white,  flavored  only  with  factures  are  fiour,  lime  woolen  goods,  brick, 
the  delightful  aroma  of  the  maple.  tile,   foundry  an«^  machine-shop  jiroducts,    and 

Production  and  Adulteration. —  The  demand,  wooden-ware.  It  has  an  extensive  trade  in 
in  the  United  States,  being  many  times  in  excess  manufactured  articles,  farm  products  and  livc- 
of  the  natural  production,  maple  sugar  and  syrup  stock.  It  has  county  buildings,  several  churches 
must  be  considered  a  luxury.  This  fact  has  lea  and  schools,  .and  the  Boardinan  Library  Instj- 
to  the  ■manufacture"  of  an  article  of  commerce  tute.  The  city  owns  and  operates  the  water- 
in   which  the  pure  maple  product  plays  a  very  worlds.     Pop,   {1910)  3,570. 

inconsequential    part.     Good    authorities   assert  Mtra,  raa'ra,  in  old  Runic,  a  goblin    (hat 

that  sugar  refiners  make  much  more  sugar  and  ^^^^   ^  jofXi  asleep  in   their   beds,   and    took 

syrup,  labeling  it  "maple,'  than  the  entire  nat-  („„  ^^m  all  speech  and  motion.    In  Russian 

ural  production;  that  the  refuse  sugar  of  the  it  was  called  kiU-mora,  or  ghost.  Mara   ia  an- 

real  maple  enters  into  the  artificia    cpmbination  „(},„   represenUtion   of  incubus  or  nightmare 

ot  glucose,  cane  or  beet  sugar,  and  chemicals, —  (qqv) 

to  a  very  large  degree  creating  a  ready  market  ''^^'  '''  ,       .      ,  ,  . -_. 

for  black  American   and   Canadian   sugars,   and  .    MBrabon,     mir-a-bOO       a     large     African 

the   »Iate   runs'   of   the   maple   sugar-producing  pmk-white  pouched  stork   {Lffh>^WMer«m««i- 

■ecttons  of  both  countries  '"■).   which   resembles  the  adjutant    (q^.v.)    of 

Maple  Sugar  Makers'  Atsociatioiu,~ln  the  I"<l'a   '"   appearance   and  habits.     It  give9_^ils 

more  important  States,  organizations  have  been  «ame  10  the  soft  and  drooping  feathers(coveTts) 

formed  tor  the  mutual  protectkin  of  common  which  cover  the  root  of  the  tail  and  are  pnied 

interests.     These  associations  comprise  in  their  for  millinery  and  other  ornamental  purposes ; 

membership  the  larger  producers  of  maple  sugar,  a  lai^epart  of  the  "Marabou  fathers' sold,  how- 

and  not  infrequently,  include  State  officials  and  *'«'.  a«  derived  from  the  Indian  adjutant. 
their  respective  delegations  in  Congress.    Intlu-  Marabouts,    mar'a-boots,    Haraboots.     or 

enced  by  these  representatives  of  material  inter-  Harabuts,  an  Arab  tribe  of  religious  devotees, 

ests    to    State   and    Nation,    the   United    States  saints  or  sorcerers,  who  are  held   in  high   esti- 

govemroent,    through    '.ts    Department    of    For-  mation,   and    who   exercise   in   some   villages    a 

estiy,  has  instituted  a  series  of  experiments  for  despotic  authority.     They  distribute  amulets,  af- 

the  purpose  of  fostering  the  maple  sugar  industry  feet  to  work  miracles,  and  ale  thought  to  exercise 

of   the   United   States ;   to   deviae   means   for   a  the  gift  of  prophecy.     Throughout  the  Barhary 

more  successful  propagation  of  the  s^igar  maple.  States  the  tomba  of  the  Marabouts  are  conspicu- 

and  to  enhance  the  quantity,  quality,  and  v^ue  ous  objects,  being  generally  built  in  the  open 

of  the  ■orchards'  now  in  existence.  country,  and  regarded  by  the  people  with  much 

H.  L.  StiixsON.  reverence.     The  living  Marabouts  are  regarded 

„     ,  .,   ,     .       »  ,«  T-  ^y    foreigners    as   little   better   than   vagabonds. 

Hapleson,  ma  pl-s6n,  Jamea  tieiuy,  Eng-  ,,  ..         -■    -  i-«_-    ir  11 

lish    operatic    impresario :    b.    London    4    May  Mar acaibo,  ma- ra-kiTio,  Vencaie la,  capital 

1830:  d.  there  14  Nov.  1901.    He  was  educated  "l  ^^  !'?"',  °^?"^  ^,"'"?**^  T  **"'  T"^ 

at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London,  and  shore  of  Lake  Maracaibo;  has  a  large  and  safe 

went  to  Italy  for  vocal  instruction^  but  was  com-  ^^'^  and  maintams  commercial  lektion^  wilh 

pelled  to  abandon  his  career  as  a  singer,  owing  ^°1'JS^  ^t^^V},  'V^,  ^?  interior,  and  with  Col- 

to  throat  trouble.    He  then  entered  an  orchestra.  o™b'«-  The  Red -D' Line  Steamship  Company, 

playing  the  viola  and  in   1861  he  became  man-  "J  ^''^■^"'^•J^^VJ'^f  on  ™lar  trips  to 

ager  of  the   Lyceum   Theatre.     In   1862   he   as-  Maracaibo.  and  hundreds  of  snwdl  craft,  sudable 

sumed  the  management  of  Her  Majesty's  Thea-  ^°^  shallow   waters,   carry   on  the  trade   of  the 

tre  where  he  made  himself  famous.     In  :871.  P^^    and  rivers  tnbutiry  to  the  lake.    This  city 

after  the  burning  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  he  '^  ?^?°  ^^^    starting   point    for  passenger   and 

managed  Drury  Lane  but  returned  to  the  new  ^^^^S^t  steamers  and  the  railway  huM  of  sec- 

Her  Majesty's  upon  its  completion.    In  i8;8  he  *'""*  °*  'J'^,*^^^  °*  ^  J^'''*^=■.    ^,",=   "l*^*' 

conducted  the  tour  of  an  Italian  opera  in  America  important  buildings  are  the  Executive  Mansion, 

and  subsequently  made  tours  with  the  greatest  %.   P''y";,,.">a''ket.    Legislative    Palace,    Mu- 

Bingers  of  the  day,  including  PatU,  Nilsson,  etc  """P^"  Building,  Ba ra It _  Theatre,  University,  six 

Mapurito.  ma-poo-re'to.  one  of  the  Mexi-  f  "[±"'al"res'ta«r"ams''e  c.     The' nuhli^c  nlll^s 

can  white-backed  skunks.    See  Skuwk.  ^„„,"j„'  ?f,,     '     7  .L  ^  J*    ?■«     ^  f    ? 

--.,„,  1.     I     -  .1.  contain    statues    of    the    patriot.    Gen.    Rafael 

Maoui,  ma  kw«  an  evergreen  shrub  of  the  Urdaneta.  and  Don  Rafael  Baralt.  author  of  a 

Imden  family  found  m  Chile,  from  the  juice  of  ],;story  of  Venezuela,  who  was  bom  In  Mara- 

whose  actd  fruit  the  Chileans  nuike  a  wrmc  given  ^aibo    and    became    a    member    of    the    Royal 

to  persons   ill   with   a  fever.     Its   wood  is  em-  Spanish    Academy.      There    is    a    dockyard    for 

ployed  m  making  musical   mstniirtents,  and   its  the  construction  of  sailing-vessels,  and  the  city 

hark  furnishes  strfaigs  for  them.    It  IS  the  best-  has   electric   lighting,    telegraph   and    telephone 

known    species,  of   the    gaius   ArxsioltUa    {A  service,   submarine  cable,    street   railways,   etc 

maqw),    and    is    cultivated    as   an   ornamental  !„    ^g^i,    its   exports    were:    coffee,   25,6^6^00 

shrub  m  Europe.  Vilos;  cocoa,  154000  kHos;  hides,  456,000  Wlos; 

Maquoketa,  ma-kS  kc-ta,  Iowa,  city,  conn-  deer  and  goat  skins,  147  tons;  copaflw,  41  tons: 

^•seat  of  Jackson   County;   on   the  Maquoketa  fustic,  6j^2   tons:   dividivi,   3J68   tons;    brown 

River,  and  on  the  Chicago,  M.  &  St.  P.  and  sugar,  383  tons;  fish  sounds,  36  tons.    The  nura- 

the  Chicago  &  N.  W.  R.R.'s;  about  40  mile*  ber  of  vessels  entering  this  pprt  in  the  ytu, 
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just  menttoned   was  431.     Maracaibo,  at  fint  many  fipe  buildJogR,  publio  and  private..  iPop. 

called. Nueva  Zamora,  was  founded  in  i5?i  Iq^  including  the  suburbs,  about  46,(XX), 

Alonzo  de.  Pacheco.     The  population  numoerB  Maranhio.    See  Makanbam.  ■ 

more  than  41000           ,    ^      ,,                   ^  llaraachino,  mar-^&^fce'no,  or  M^asqnino, 

Haracwbo,  GuU  of.   See  VtwwuBL*,  Gui*  »  f^„^  liqucirr  prepared  from  tbe  aour  cherry  oi 

*"■-  sotithem  Europe  (_PruHus  mahateb').    The  beat- 

Hancaibo,    Lake    of,    Venezuela,    in   the  known  kinda  come  from  Dalmatia,-  and  from 

noilhweitern  part,  connected  with  the  Gulf  of  Cbrsica.    An  inferior  kind  is  mkde  in  German/. 

VenezueU  by  a  strait  about  50  miles  long  and  Mirat,  Jean  PauL  zhSn  pol  ma-ra,  French 

from  S  to  15  miles  wide.  The  lake  U  about  loo  revolutionist :  b.  Boudry,  Neuchatel,  Switzerland, 

miles  long  and  80  miles  across  the  widest  part.  ^  \jay  j^^.  j.  p^ris  13  July  1793.    He  studied 

At  the  mouth  it  is  about  500  feet  deep,  but  at  medicine  in  Paris,  traveled  widely,  and  practised 

tts  head  it  is  shallow  and  the  land  near  the'shore  ;„  London  and  later  in  Parts.     The  first  breath 

IS  marshy.     Large  vessels  cannot  enter  because  of  the  Revolution  converted  the  induslrious  doc- 

of  a  bar   at  its  month  which   leaves  only   from  tot   into   an    audacious   fanatic  and  demagogue. 

8  to  13  feet  of  water,    A  number  of  nvei's  flow  He   succeeded,   by   his   violence   and   energy,   in 

mto  the  lake  and  keep  it  fresh,  but  when  strong  commanding  attentioa     Danton    instituted   the 

north   wmds  prevail   it  becomes  bracki*.     Tbe  dub  of  the'  Cordeliers,  and  collected  around  hini 

tides   do  not  affect  the  lake  to  any  very  great  gn  the  fiercest  spirits :  among  the  number,  Marat, 

extent  although  it  is  amarine  mlet.    It  was  onct  „ho  became  the  editor  of  the  'Publiciste  Pari- 

much  larger  than  at  present,  as  the  shore-marks  gi^>  tetter  known  under  its  lat«  tiiJe  'L'Ami 

mdicatc,  but  the  basin  has  been  Mled  m  leaving  j„  peuple,*  again  changed  to  the  'Journal -de  la 

this  one  large  Uke  and  a  number  of  smaller  Republmue    Francaise.'      This    sheet    was  '  the 

hkies  which  are  connected  by  creeks.    See  also  gracte  of  the  mob.     Denounced  to  the  constitu- 

VsNEZUSLA.  tional   assembly,   and  proceeded   against   by   the 

Hanjo,  ma-ra-zh6',  Brazil,  an  island  at  municipal   authority  of   Paris,  he   contrived  to 

the   mouths   of   the   Amazon   and    Para   rivers;  escape   to   London   and   was   later   in   hiding   in 

area,  about   iS,ooo  square  miles.     The  greater  Paris.     Dtffing  the-  'exfttence  of .  the  legislative 

part  is  low,  in  the  centre  are  several  lakes.    In  assembly    he    continued    hb    outrages,    figured 

the  north  and  west  are  swamp  lands  and  in  the  among  the  actors  of  10  August,  and  in  the  ai- 

east  and  soitth  forests,  the  rubber  tree  predomi'  sassinations   of   September   {ijga).     He  was   a 

nating.     The  chief  settlement  is  Saure  on  the  member  of  the  aommitte«  of  public  safey  to  the 

eastern  coast.     There  are  not  many  residenfs,  convention  and  made  the  ministers,  General  Dit~ 

as  in  the  rainy  season  nearly  the  whole  island  monriez,  and  the'  Girondists,  the  objects  of  his 

is  flooded.     Cattle  raismg  and  gathering  rubber  «ttack.  ■  Being   charged   in   the  convention   with 

are  (he  chief  occupations.  demanding   in    his    joumd    370,000   heads,    he 

Uaral,  the  red  deer  of  Persia.  openly  bMsted  of  that  demand,  and  declared 

»'••■•  nkfim'     TT.^  -Tfl  -^^^     „..    M^F^nUSn.  that  he  should  call  for  many  more  if  those  were 

by   th.   AUantic   0«.n:    .re.,    177,566    sauitc  levoMlon.n.  tnbun.l  ind  of  th«  eommttt.  for 

niito.    The  .urf.ct  i.  liicv.n,  but  i.re  »  no  "««"I   '^' ,S"^"''u'"S    "'T'^             Y 

ranie  of  mountaiiis     There  are  numerous  rivers  ™otiona.     On  the  approach  of  31  May,  as  presi. 

fio.V  i"»  O"  Atlantic,  laixe  forests,  extra'  ^f  oi  the  J«obiu  CJufe  he  «»ied  .»  Mjt,, 

aive  J&in.  where  cattie  are  r^red;  th?cii».aie  »"l'8"t.ng  Oie  people  10  an  insurrectiou,  and  to 

ia  fine,  and  the  soil  fertile.     Paranahyba  is  the  mssacre  all  tra.tort    Even  the  Mountain  par^ 

principal  river.     Agriculture,  howe.e;,  has  not  deno»nc«l  this  nreastne  and  Marat  was  Jelivered 

frospeVed    here,  and   the   erancipatioi    of  the  ""if.  «■,,"«   "-olutionaty  .tnbunal,  which  .c- 

-'-vi,  on  whose  labor  the  state  had  depended.  1"ittcd  him i  the  people  received  him  in  triumph 

1   i'ollow.d  by.,  period  of  great   depression.  Sr?„^tr>,.r^„,T,^r."'',tr''Hr^S^ 


Cotton,  sugar,  and  rubber,  are  the  principal  prod-  ^iw  to  the  hall  of  the  convcnuon.    His  bloody 

ucts.     Coffee^    rice,    com,    cacao,    and   tropical  career  was  closed  by  assassination.  {See  Comav, 

fruits  grow  luxuriantly.    The  population  is  not  Chahlotte.)     His  retnams  were  placed  in  the 

great  enough  to  properly  develop  5.e  rich  natural  Pantheon,    whence    they    were    I^er    removed 

Fesources.     Efforts  are  being  ^de  to   colonize  Cons"'t    ^^t",™""'"'},     Mf"    ,^l^    „""?*, 

iifferent  sections.     The  present  inhabitants  are  < ■?8i )  ;   Bat.    'Jean  Paul   Marat  the   Peoples 

chiefly   of    Portuguese   descent;    but   there   are  "'"'<'  _^y90J). 
about  20,000  Indians  and  a  few  hundred  negroes  Mari'tH.      See  Mahrattas, 

and  mulattoca.    The  capital  is  Maranham,    Pop.  Uarathon,  m5r'a-th6n,  Greece,  an  ancient 

about  450^000.  village-  in  Attica,  about  30  miles  northeast  of 

Maranham,   or  S2o  Lniz  De  MaranJiSav  Athens.     It  was  situated  on  a  plain  which  ex- 

san  loo-*zh'  do  ma-ran-ran',  Brazil,  capital  tends  for  about  6  miles  along  the  sea  shore, 

of  the  State  of  Maranham;  on  an  island  on  the  with  a  breadth  of  from  ij^  to  3  miles.    The  sile 

bay  of  Sao  Marcos,  and  between  the  moutha  of  oi  the  ancient  village  was  not  probably  that  of 

the  itapicnrti  and  Mearhn  rivers.    The  first  set-  the  present  Marathona,  but  at  a  place  now  called 

tieraents  were  made  by  the  French  in  1612.    The  Vrana,  a  little  farther  south.    Through  the  centre 

pwmd   is   Tow   and   the  climate  warm   but   the  of  the  plain  runs  a  small  brook  Here  was  fought 

place  U  healthful.    The  harbor,  once  good,  is  fill-  the  great  battle  between  the  Athenians  and  Per- 

mg  with  Mtid,  and' little  or  nothing  is  done  for  aians,  490  a.c     (See  MuTtADES.)     A  tumulue 

its  improvement.    It  has  considerable  trade :  the  or  "soros*  on  the  plain,  marks  the  hunal-place 

chief  exports  are   cotton,   sugar,   hides,   rubber,  of  the   Athenians   who   died   in   battle.     It   was 

cotton-seed,. and  Ae  skins  of  goats.    The  chief  twavated  by  Ae  Greek  Archaeological  Society  in 

fa^orts  are  cloths  and  clothing.    The  dty  haa  i*oJi,  and  yielded  maay  intere*lii»i  relica. 
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H  AHATTI  —  M  ARBL& 

Ifaratti,  mil-rat'te,  or  Haratta,  mS-rat'tl,  The  Greeks,  who  were  the  first  to  endow  this 

Carlo,  Italian  painter  and  engraver;  b.  Came-  lifeless    stone   with    marvelous   genius   m    their 

rino  13  May  1625;  d.  Rome  15  Dec.  1713.    While  statuary  and   bas-reliefs,   were   blessed   with   an 

a   child   he   amused   himself   with   painting   all  almost   inexhaustible   supply   of   the  very   finest 

aorts  of  figures  drawn  by  himself  on  the  walls  and  purest  marble  yet  discoTered,  on  the  island 

of  his  father's  house.    In  his  iilh  year  he  went  of  Paros,  in  the  Mgean   Sea.     This  marble,  so 

to  Rome,  studied  the  works  of  Raphael,  of  the  celebrated  as  'Parian,*  possesses  a  pecnUir  waxjr 

Caraeci,  and  of  Guido  Rent,  in  the  school  of  attribute  which  gave  the  statues  formed  from  it 

Sacchi,  and  formed  himself  on  their  manner,  a  beautiful  polish.    The  'Venus  de  Medici'  wa« 

His  Madonnas  were  partieularl^f  admired.   Louis  made  from  this  stone,  which  is  almost  perfectly 

XIV.  employed  him  to  paint  his  celebrated  pic-  white.    The  Parthenon  was  built  of  marble  at 

ture  of  Daphne.    Clement  IX,  whose  portrait  he  Pentelicus,  which  was  a  little  more  finely  grained. 

painted,  appointed  him  overseer  of  the  Vatican  The  marbles  of  Carrara  were  eren  then  knows 

gallery.    We  are  much  indebted  to  him  for  the  but  not  geoerally  put  in  use  till  later  years,  be- 

preservation  of  the  works   of  Raphael   in  the  ing  still  among  the  finest  marble  in  the  world, 

Vatican,  and  of  the  Caraeci  in  the  Famese  Fal-  though  having  some  gray  streaks. 
ace.     He  also  erected  monuments  to  those  mas-  In  many  other  parts  of  Continental   Europe 

ters  in  the  church  della  Rotonda.    As  an  artist  and  in  Great  Britain  are  quarries  of  fairly  pure 

Maratti  deserves  the  title  given  him  by  Richard-  marble.     In   America,  however,   will   eventually 

son,  of  the  'Last  Painter  of  the  Roman  SchooL*  be  found  the  finest  supply  of  this  useful  stone 

Ifaratti'ales.  See  Peeks  and  Fekn-allhs.  '"  '^^  world.  Each  year  new  jattingi  of  it  are 
_  ,  .,,.  ^  found  in  wild  parts  of  the  Rocky  Moontains, 
,j*!"*Y**'  mar-a-vidi,  a  name  given  to  some  of  them  pure  white,  while  others  are 
old  Spanish  copper  coins  in  use  from  I4?4  to  ijnmed  with  variegated  colorings,  rivaling  a 
;^,  varying  m  value  from  1-7  to  1-3  of  a  cent  niinbow  in  brilliancy.  Perhaps  the  finest  ex- 
There  were  also,  at  an  earlier  period,  roaravedis  ^^^  ^f  these  wonderful  marbles  of  the  Rockies 
of  gold  weighing  60  grains.  is  found  in  the  new   State   Capitol  building  of 

llarbeau,  Jean  Bi^tiate  Pimun,  ehod  ba-  Colorado,  at  Denver.     The  geologists  of  that 

Mst  fcr-mftn  mar-b5,  French  philanthropist,  Swtc  have  been  unusually  energetic  in  diseover- 

founder  of  the  day-nursery:  b.  Brivea  18  May  mg  useful  minerals  in  their  mountaws  and  have 

1798;  d.  St.  Cloud  10  OcL  1875.     He  practised  incorporated    in    the   Capitol    many    of    them. 

*«w  in  Paris,  and  in  1841,  being  deputed  to  in-  Walls,  exterior  and  interior,  are  composed  of 

»pect  the  charitable  instrtutions  of  the  first  ar-  ridily  grained  granites  and  marbles,  more  beau- 

rondissement  of  the  city,  planned  the  creche  or  tiful  and  rare  than  any  even  dreamed  of  by  the 

day-nursery  for  the  care  of  children  of  working  ancients.     In  the  same  slab  of  stone  can  often 

mothers.    The  first  creche  was  opened  14  Nov.  be  seen  a  variegation  of  lines  and  hues,  rang- 

1844  at   Chaillot ;  a   Sociite   des  Creches  was  mg  from  the  purest  white,  with  sparkling  gianu- 

founded  in  1846;  and  his  plan  was  described  in  lar  crystab  of  calcite,  to  delicate  grays,  limpid 

his    book,    »Des  Creches'      (1845).      Marbeau  bines,  vivid  reds  and  velvety  onyx.   .To  repro- 


played  a  less  prominent  part  in  other  charities  "Juce  this  celebrated  structure  in  any  other  part 

and  wrote  on  various  problems  of  pauperism,  of  ^he  world  would  be  a  labor  almost  impossible 

Consult  the  life  by  Roussel  (i8?5),  of  accomplishment  and  infinitely  costly.    In  the 

_,  _j.,  -  n.,    tr     J.  1         •  -  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  there  are  many 

i"";?'?^  """■?''  M'nton,  American  jour-  q^^^ies  of  marble  which  have  been  in  oae  for 

nalist:  b.  Worcester    Mass.,   16  Nov    1835.     He  ^  Vermont  is  probably  the  seat  of  the 

was  graduated  from  the  UniversiO-  of  Rodiester  j^     '.^  quarries.     Uttle  of  this  marble  is  finely 

m  i8ss  and  engaged  in  Jpunialism  m  Boston  grained  and  white  enough  to  answer  for  the 

w"'  ''*.w  °"t  iu*    r      ^j*"  T°*T,fl'S-  Sculptor's  use,  but  it  is  admirably  adapted  for 

later  on  that  of  the    Travellrr.     In    18^  he  ornamental    purposes    in    architecture  and    f«r 

went  to   New  York  and  was  on  theeditorial  „o„„n,„,s  ^OTthe  dead.    American  scolptors 

staff  of  tiie  Evrntng  Pa^l  and  in  1^76  was  ^(,1,  „„^„]|y    ^,^  the  marbles    frxjm  Carrara, 

owner  and  editor  of  tiie   World.     He  was  a  (^ougli  the  merits  of  the  American  product  arc 

member  of  the  Bimetallic  Congress  in   Europe  booming   known.     Vermont,    although    one    of 

""f  '^^.■'"'?  u'i*"  '?^^°ijt  ^  ^^^'^  ^^*  tt-e  '""a""*  SUtes  in  the  Union,  exports  more 

of  Political  History'    (1878).  5,(,ne   £0,  commercial  purposes  than   any  other 

Harble    (from   the    Greek    mannairein,    to  State,   except   one,    Pennsylvania   standing  first 

sparkle),  a  compact  rock  which,  in  its  pure  form,  The  money  value  in  igoi  of  Vermont's  stone  prft- 

is    composed    entirely    of    carbonate    of    lime  duct  was  in  excess  of  $(5,ooo,ooo,  a  large  pan  of 

or  limestone.     In   its  best  form  it  is   a  variety  it  being  in  marbles  of  various  grades, 
of  calcite,  the  tiny  crystal  facets  sparkling  and  The  quarrying  of  marble  is  now  carried  oB 

flashing  in  the  sun's   rays ;   hence  its  ancient  extensively,  the  use  of  machinery  largely  taking 

name.    It  is  seldom  found  in  perfect  purity,  the  the  place  of  the  ancient  hand  methods.    Fif^ 

tractable  qualities  of  the  limestone  allowing  the  years  ago  the  quarries  of  Rutland,  Vt,  still  the 

imroduction  of  many  foreign  substances  during  largest  in  the  world,  were  operated  by  ox  teams, 

its  formatiofL     Thus  there  will  be  seen  marble  and   hand   work   of   the   crudest   form.     Today, 

with  streaks  of  various  colors  running  through  it,  these  vast  quarries  have  an  extensive  outfit  of 

caused  by  the  action  of  oxide  of  iron  or  other  electric   cranes   and   derricks,   which   move   the 

chemicals.     Almost  any  limestone  rock  is  com*  blocks  of  marble  in  any  desired  direction,  easily 

monly  called   marble,   even   certain  varieties   of  and  quickly,  one  of  these  traveling  cranes  having 

granite,  onyx,  porphyry  and  rock  largely  com-  a   carrying  capacity  for   100,000  pounds.    The 

posed  of  gneiss  and  mica-schisL  stone  is  too  easily  br<Aen  to  permit  the  use  of 

Marble  has  been  a  favorite  stone  for  forming  blasting  powders  of  any  kind.    This  method  it 

Into  statuary  and  for  decorative  work  in  build-  used  in  some  of  the  Italian  quarries  but  canws 

ings  and  monuments,  from  the  very  earliest  ages,  great  waste  of  material  and  is  most  uniatii&C' 


MARBLE  FAUN  — MARBL^  AHD  UARBLE  PLAYING 

tory.    In  the  Vermont  quarries,  a  tnachine  called  Some  really  fine  examples  of  craftsmanship 

a  "channeler"  has  been  found  the  best  for  econom-  in  this  line  arc  found  in  the  public  buildings  oi 

ical  work,  and  has  been  exclusively  adopted  for  New  York  city  and  eUewhere  in  America   not- 

about  ten  years.    It  consists  of  a  row  of  long  ably  the  new  buildinas  of  the  Hall  of  Records 

chisels   set    in   a   strong,   traveling   framework,  and    the    Appellate    Division    of    the    Supreme 

This  gang  of  chisels  vibrate  up  and  down,  cut-  Court,  in  New  York.     In  the  making  of  monu- 

tmg  a  channel  m  any  direction   desired  in   the  menls  for  the  dead,  marble  is  most  extensively 

face  of  the  marble  ledge.     The  channel  can  be  used.     The  floors  of   bathrooms,   tops  of  toilet 

made  any  reasonable    depth,  according  to  the  tables,  basins   for  washing  hands  and  clothet 

size  of  block  desired.     When  this  channel,  or  tiling  of  various  sorts— all  these  and  a  thou- 

groove,   is   sufficiently  long  and   deep,   the   ma-  sand  other  household   purposes   find   in   marble 

chine  IS  reversed  and  cross  channels  are  cut  and  their     chief     exponent.     Probably     more     than 

the  bottom  perforated.     Then  wedges  are  care-  $25,000,000   worth   of   finished   marble   products 

fully  driven  in  behind  the  block  of  stone  and  it  are  used  in  the  United   States  annually,   made 

gently  falls  over,  to  be  Htted  by  a  crane  to  the  from  domestic   quarries   entirely, 
railroad    cars    or    to    that    part    of   the    quarry  Putkam  Dkbw 

J^hi," S  iSS,  I  hiS  wh»  S'  s,"™',°„""=  '■°1"'r' i"  "*^.  *"' i' '" 

ordtr  is  for  monommt  work  or  »>me  spedal  it''  ^  t  .  k?'i.  1  '.!.'■  ''°''  ™ 
or  nt.r  th,  ,aarr,.  In  thm  fnrtiier  treatii«  the  t?^'  crctuUy  ,nd  miWrtly,  H.wthom.  not 
produn.  ,  tiothta,  »w,  or  gm,  of  s.w.,  i.  '"".ngj.nttio  anything  lor  i«ven  ye.n;  and 
nsed.  Th.  block  of  .tone  is  placed  on  ■  horse,  •PP=ated  simnltaneonsly  n,  Boston  and  London 
Of  platform,  and  the  saw.  set  at  work,  the  si.e  ""''"  '''""^i  "S"'  7'"  "'B™'  """=  P'O; 
of  the  out  being  ganged  by  setting  the  saws  close  JSiZfu^S'  J"!'if""S-°C  °'-  ''",?'™' 
together,  or  far  apart,  as  needed  A  stream  of  f  £™!'"'  fj"  "?  ?°Bh.h  publisher  tnto  <T™ns- 
•rater  in  which  is  mixed  sea  sand  or  other  sharp,  formation,>  and  ch"f,"'  "  ■*™"=?  '^  Haw- 
hard  sand,  falls  npon  each  saw.  The  friction  '°°™  i°  ^'•'  *•"'{=  /■""■'  The  scene  is 
of  the  iron  blade,  Sed  by  the  sand  and  water,  ^  "  "?"'■. "'t;''."'.f'"Tf"l,?'  "  t™" 
qnickly  cuts  up  the  marble  into  any  desired  shape!  '"■  '"  """oJuoed  >"  the  hgt  chapter :  Ken- 
Some  marble  cutters  use  saws  of  wire,  but  the  J™'""  American  sculptor ;  Hilda  and  Minam, 
best  seem  to  be  those  made  of  strips  of  soft  "'*  students;  and  Count  Donatelio,  an  lUlian. 
iron  one  sixteenth  of  an  mch  thick  and,  when  Marbled  Godwit.  See  Godwit. 
new,  four  inches  wide.  The  marble  wears  down  Marbled  Tiger-cat.  Sec  Tiqeh-cat 
one  of  the  saw  blades  very  rapidly.  When  the  i»„t,i.u.„j  _-  ,1,,  u-j  »» 
Uoeks  are  thus  sawn  into  the  requisite  shapes  v..  ?^^  marbl-hed.  Mass,  town,  « 
by  the  power  gang-saws,  they  are  then  placed  on  J"»  'i°^i^ 'J^  MassachusetU  Bay,  and  on 
tables  aTd  ground  down  to  sire,  a  small  piece  of  ""  ^o"™  *  f?*;",, '"'K"'^  J*"  '."'S  "  °" 
marble  beiSg   rotated   over   them   by   hand   or  a  Peninsula  which   has   Massachusetts   Bay  on 

nower     watw    flowinv    ov.r    the    siii^fare    beintr  ^"^  ^"   "^°    ^"'"    ^"°    Salcm    harbor    on    the 

Poun'd.     W°h    surlAinT  fa  Sfty     th"     m?rblf  """J'  n't,""'"''H   S'  '"'■""  °,',  """"iS"'' 

?ields  to   this  treatment     Pohsh.  m  the  final  J*"*'  Q'""/  f'  Dcvereaux.     It  was  settled 

«age,.  is  given  by  rubbing  with  ^vood  or  other  by   immigrants   from  Guernsey  and   Jersey  in 

soft  material,  and  finally  dith.  Much  hand  work  S  i    iJ"      '  "?."  .<     ¥™  T"'.'^-    '» 

is.  of  course,    necessaiy  with   the  mallet  and  J"""  '"'^'  T'.i' ."'"^'^l' ,'"'  ''''■'°»  'l^ 

chisel  and   polisher,  but  all   the  rough,  heavy  '"  T"  that  made  it   for  a  time   the 

work,  which  formerly  made  marMe  so  coky  and  "«■"■'  V"!'"""'  '"  imwrt™'  '»  ■>:'  »'°W. 

hard  to  obtain,  is  niw  done  entirely  by  elictric  ?°«°°  .''"f  .*=  «'«     '^'■1?;  ""<13?"  ""i 

and  steam  powir.    One  of  the  finishingVooms  at  ?«  ">'  m<l"'  '■=<  i  others  me  boat-taiiding  and 

th.  Rutland  works,  located  at  Procter.  Vt,  is  S'c?""'"™"  ft,      ''"'W-  "  '   •2""  = 

rn™,   r.=»   1™,   ~Jj     „.,,-!...   ^ .0   \t  „/,nf  yachtiiig  tcsort.    There  are  sti  ,   n  a  goad  state 

i«o   feet   long,  and   contams   scores   of  giant  ',  „„,•„„„    ,  „„„t„  „,  i„.»i„,i„.._. 


^.r.."tWupX„.rbTSto°vaSous  ts^v"^"' ,i':X^'^ r-'sff"^^ 

Sha^.  This  one  plant,  the  largest  in  the  world,  ?S'*ffi;„J'f,;r  „fe,,''^",S  2  >?  S 
hasTn  output  of  »3«»,»o  „Tually,  and  em-  SirfaJt" ga«  ^,  tifi.SS^^ofl^T, 
ploys  hundreds  of  men.    Most  of  this  output  is    7, ,3^  »        j,  f    ^  v    > 

SfwSX''.',*'  '^""^-^"^/S-  """  ""'         J"te  Story  and  Elbridge  Gerry  were  bom 

nJ  ;J3™  ~,l,i  y  -S     ,V.  dellc...    and  lived  for  some  year,  in  Marbleheai     Con- 

„„?,".,iirS™,?,'',?^h".',E'K,™?;'S    !i'^   t-M'-   'S'-.tchc.  of   Marbichead.;  Roads, 
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•The  History  and  Traditions  of  Marblchcad.* 


of  some  porous  wood,  pour  in  water  and  allow  MotTjUs  and   Marble  Playing.     Marbles 

the    wood    to    swell.    This    ftently    forces    the  are  small  balls  of  baked  clay,  marble,  agate  or 

precious  stone  free,  without  the  least  iniury.  other  minerals,  used  as  toys  and  plavthings  for 

One  quality  of  marble,  not  usually  recalled,  is  children.    They  are  manufactured  in  large  quan- 

ils   ability   to   withstand   great   heat   safely.     In  titles  in   Saxony  for  exportation  to  the  United 

the  devastating  fire  in  1903  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  SUtes,  and  to  India  and  China.     They  are  also 

buildings    built   of    granite   crumbled    and    per-  largely    manufactured    in    the    agate    mills    at 

ished.    Those  of  marble   still   stand,   almost   as  Oberstein  on  the  Nahe,  in  Germany,  particularly 

good   as   ever,     Its    use   is   therefore   becoming  for  the  American   market     The   material   used 

more    and    more   general    in    erecting   fireproof  in  Saxony  is  a  hard  calcareous  stone,  which  is 

buildings  in  the  large  cities,  the  floors  and  often  first  broken  up  into  square  blocks  with  a  ham- 

the  entire  inside  wall  and  ceiling  being  overlaid  mer.    These  are  then  thrown  100  to  150  together 

vjth  it.  into  a  mill,  which  is  constructed  of  a  stationary 
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flat  slab  of  stone,  with  a  number  of  concentric  they  present;  namely,  cellular  pyrites,  cocks- 
furrows  upon  its  face.  Over  ttiis  a  l^locic  of  comb  pyritesj  hepatic  pyrites,  or  leberkies,  etc. 
oak  of  the  same  diameter,  partially  resting  upon  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphur,  suU 
the  small  stones,  is  kept  revolving,  while  water  phuric  acid,  and  sulphate  of  iron, 
flows  upon  the  stone  slab.  In  15  minutes  the  MarceO.  Etiennc,  a-te-en  mar-sel,  French 
marbles  are  worn  completely  round,  and  are  fit  nodical  leader:  d.  Paris  31  July  1358.  From 
f<^  sale.  An  establishment  with  three  mdls  fiecember  1355  he  was  provost  of  the  Paris  mer- 
will  manufacture  6o,otw  maibles  in  a  week,  chants  and  actual  ruler  of  the  city.  He  put  to 
Agates  are  made  into  marbles  at  Oberstein  br  death  two  officials  of  the  crown,  aid  finallV  per- 
first  chipping  the  pieces  nearly  round  with  a  ,^j^  ,jj  D,up|,i„  q,„,„  ,„  ,„  „  „,^ 
hammer  and  then  wearing  them  down  upon  the  ^tjj  King  John  was  held  by  the  English.  Tfot 
face  of  large  grindstones  The  game  of  marbles  finding  the  Dauphin  properly  submissive,  he  ob- 
is vanoasly  played;  usually  with  a  cireular  ring  ^^i^i  assistance  from  (Tharles  the  Bad  of  Na- 
,marked  on  the  mund,  the  player  Oking  one  „„,  h,  „,  ^3,,^  j„^  „  uprising  of 
■tiarbie  between  the  thnmb  and  forefinger  and  0,,  „„„  „„i^  „d  conservative  cittiens 
deaterously  shootmg  at  other  marbles  withm  ,„„  j;,  ,,  Co„,„„  i^„j  ,„„  b„„,. 
the  circle,  striking  them  with  suacieotfome  as  ,,  j  p  j  xiV.  Siecle>  (1890). 
to  throw  then  outside  of  the  lunits  of  the  nng.  "    ,,        ,,.            .      ,  ,„  _     „  7\    .        ^  . 

u o.« -     1 1  u-  J-              „t  M«rc«lhntji,  noar-sfi-ll  ntis.  Saint;  d.  35  Oct 

HarTiUnt  m  bookbinding,  a  process  of  „.  was  k  pope  who  sicceeded  Cains  in 

SSrS.l^iSS.t'^k,      ^^-  .h^LSS  ««■    The    Donaliso    aUeged    that    during    the 

SS  £lS.,JSiwi.  ^w    .   S  ?  hfiiS  Diocletian    petsecution    he    sacrl6eed    to    idols. 

i^  I^SdTrnTSke'n-'tolS'  t^ughf  a' 13  H' "iJr""'  '"'"*"''  "  *'*'"™  '"^ 

3  inches  deep,  which  is  filled  with  clean  ^m 

water.  Various  colored  pi^ents,  ground  in  HarceUns,  mar-sSrils,  Marcus  Claudiua, 
spirits  of  wine  and  mixed  with  a  small  qtiantity  Roman  general:  b.  before  z68  B.C, ;  d.  near  Venu- 
oi  ox  gall,  are  thrown  upon  the  surface  of  the  sia,  2o8  B.C.  In  222  being  consul  with  Scipio  he 
gum  water,  and  disposed  in  various  forms  with  twice  defeated  the  Insubrians  in  northern  Italy, 
a  quill  and  comb,  according  to  the  required  pat-  and  with  his  own  hand  killed  their  king,  thus 
tern.  This  bein^  obtained,  the  edges  of  the  winning  the  spolia  opima.  After  the  disaster  of 
book  ace  dipped  mto  the  trough,  and  the  colors  Caniife  in  the  Second  Punic  War  (zi6).  Mar- 
adhere.  Cold  water  is  then  dashed  over  the  melius  took  command,  gained  several  slight  vic- 
edges,  which  sets  the  colors  and  brings  them  torics  over  the  Carthaginians,  and  hence  was 
out  clear.  named  'the  sword  of  Rome,"  Fabius  Cunctator 

Marburg,  maf^oorg,  Prussia,  a  town  of  being  called  'the  shield  of  Rome,»    HU  third 

Hesse-Nassau,  on  the  slopes  of  an  acclivity  above  consulship  (214)  was  spent  m  SicUy,  where  he 

the  Lahn,  46  miles  north  of  Frankfort,  60  miles  attacked  Syracuse,  and  after  a  two  years    siege 

by  rail  via  Cassel.     The  principal  buildings  are  prolonged  by  the  skill  of  Archimedes   captured 

the  castle  of  the  landgraves  of  Hesse,  now  partly  *«  city.    In  his  fifth  consulate  after  two  years 

used  as  a  prison;  the  13th  century  church  of  St.  «   "^O'lng    success   against    Hannibal    in    Italy 

Elizabeth ;    the   town-house   and    the   celebrated  "^  '^^^  '""^"  ■"  ^  skirmish  near  Venusia. 

university,  the  first  founded  in  Germany  after  Mtrcellus  I..  Saint,  pope:  d.  310.    He  suc- 

ihe  Reformation,   and  having  in    1900,   93   pro-  ceeded  Marcellinus  in  304.     The  Emperor  Maji- 

fessors  and  1,184  students.     The  town  has  manu-  entius  banished  him  from  Rome  for  exconununi- 

factures  of  machinery,  leather,  pottery  and  toys,  eating  an  apostate,  and  according  to  some  au^ 

Pop.  about  20,000.  tborities  forced  him  to  serve  as  a  slave  in  the 

Har'buiy  t.  tfadison,  a  well-known  deci-  imperial  stables.    He  suffered  martyrdom  under 

sion  in  law  handed  down  in  1803  by  the  United  Maxentius. 

States  Supreme  Court.    It  is  important  as  aflord-  MarcelluB    II.    CMa«ceu;,o    Cervini,    mar- 

;ng  the  earliest  instance  of  the  declaration  by  chello.  cher-ve'ne),  pope:  d.  i  May  IJSS.    He 

the  Court   that  a   Congressional  statute     s  null  ^^^    ^^^^j^^,   -^^^^^  ^^   -prent   of   Juliii    HI., 

and   void   by    reason   of   its    «P"Bnance  to   the  ^^        ^e  succeeded  in  the  pontifical  chair.    A!- 

Const.  ution  of  the  United  States._   Marbury  was  ^     ^  originally  opposed  to  polyphonic  music, 

appomted  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  District  ^^^  J  once  withdrew  his  oooosition  to  it  after 

of  Columbia  by  President  Adams   but  (he  com-  listening   to    Palestrina's    famous    'Missa    Papa 

mission,   thougli   drawn  up,   sipied.  and   sealed.  Ma,„„t>      His  pontificate  lasted  only  22  daj^ 

had   never    been   delivered.     Madison,   when   he  „         „       „            .            ,                          . 

became  secretary  of  state,  refused  to  deliver  it.  ,    MarceUut  Stage,  in  geology  a  term  inUo- 

An    act    of    Congress    empowered    the    United  auced  by  the  hew  York  State  Geological  Sur- 

States  Supreme  Court  to  issue  to  executive  offi-  vey  for  the  thui  rock  mostly  shale,  which  is 

cers  a  wrft  of  mandamns  to  force  them  to  attend  the  lowest  group  of  theUpper  Devonian  'System, 

to  their  duties,  and  on  the  basis  of  this  act  Mar-  and  which  is  most  typically  seen   in  New  York 

bury  brought  suit.    Now  the  Constitution  no-  State  at  the  little  village  of  Marcellus,  whence 

where  mentions  the  rij^t  to  issue   a  writ  of  ""=  stage  is  named. 

mandamus  among  the  cases  of  original  jurisdic-  March.  Franda  Andrew,  American  philolo- 

tion  by  the  Supreme  Court.     Chief-Juslice  Mar-  gisc  b.  Millbury,  Mass.,  25  Oct  1825.     He  was 

shall  therefore  decided  against  Marbury,  and  his  graduated  from  Amherst  in  1845.  studied  law  in 

argument,    admittedly    the    only    accurate    one,  Jfe^  York  in  1849-50,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 

established    an    important    precedent    which    is  ;„    1850,    in    1856   became   adjunct   professor   of 

found  only  m  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  belles-lettres  and  English  literature  in  Lafayette 

Har'caaite,  in  mineralogy,  a  bisulphide  of  College    (Easlon,    Pa.),   and   in    1857   professor 


The  term  includes  several  varieties  of  iron    there  of  the  English  language  and  comparative 
pyrites,  which  l»ve  been  named  after  the  form    philology.    In  1873-4  and  T.egS-6  he  was  presi- 
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B  historical  study  of  [!k  English  Ungaage,  and  divide  the  Confederacy  was  decided  upon  by 
of  a  philological  study  of  the  classic  works  of  Gen.  Grant  in  January  1864,  when  he  was  in 
^that  language.  His  contributions  to  the  trans-  command  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Mis- 
<actioBs  and  proceedings  of  the  American  Philo-  sissippi,  with  headquarters  at  Nashville.  His 
logical  Association  and  other  learned  societies  objectives  on  the  coast  were  first  Mobile,  second, 
have  been  very  extensive.  He  also  edited  the  Savannah,  Atlanta  being  the  int«nnediate  ob- 
Dou^lass  series  of  Christian  Greek  and  Latin  jective  for  both.  Sherman's  army  was  then  in 
classics  (1874-6),  was  director  of  the  American  the  vicinity  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  Ring- 
readers  for  the  great  'Historical  Dictionary  of  gold,  Ga. 

English^  of  the  London  Philological  Society,  In  a  letter  to  Gen.  Halleck,  dated  at  Mash- 
and published ;  *A  Method  of  Philological  Study  ville,  15  Jan.  1864,  Gen.  Grant  wrote:  "I  look 
of  the  English  Language'  (1865)  ;  'Parser  and  upon  the  next  line  for  me  to  secure,  to  be  that 
Analyzer  for  Beginners'  (1869)  ;  an  'Anglo-  from  Chattanooga  to  Mobile,  Montgomery  and 
Saxon  Grammar'  (1870)  ;  an  'Anglo-Saxon  Atlanta  being  the  important  intermediate  points." 
Reader'  (1870)  ;  and  an  'Introduction  to  Anglo-  This  he  repeated  on  19  January  to  Gen.  Thomas, 
Saxon'  (1871).  then  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
March,  marK,  Austria-Hungary,  the  prin-  Ja"'!  at  Chattanooga,  and  this  officer  immediately 
cipal  river  of  Moravia,  rising  on  the  Silesian  0=^"  to  gather  information,  which  Gen.  Grant 
boundary,  and  flowing  214  miles  southward  to  desired,  of  the  number  of  troops  necessary  to 
the  Danube  which  it  joins  six  miles  above  Pres-  g"''''*  the  roads  and  bridges  from  Nashville  to 
burg.  It  is  navigable  for  small  -boats  from  Atlante.  These  prMaratmns  were  entrusted  to 
Goding,  50  miles  from  its  mouth.  In  its  lower  <^n-  .T"?"?*?-,."  ^="-  .Sherman  was  engaged 
course  it  forms  the  boundary  between  Austria  *'*"  "ll  Meridian  campaign.  In  this  connection, 
and  Hungary.  Its  chief  affluent  U  the  Thaya.  Gen.  Thomas  expressed  his  confidence  in  being 
-,  r.v-  t  ^-  Lj  able  with  the  Fourteenth  and  Fourth  corps  in 
March,  in  Europe,  a  frontier  or  boundary  advance,  covered  with  a  strong  division  of  c»v- 
of  >  territory;  esp«:.ally  applied  to  the  boun-  ^,  ^^^  ^^^  Eleventh  corps  in  reserve,  to 
daries  or  conlmes  of  political  divisions ;  as,  for  oyprVome  all  oooosilion  as  far  as  Atlanta 

T^T^'U    ""!.  1'°";'"^^    ""i^^T  ^r^"''   ^"^  When    Gra^t    was    made    lieutenant-general 

Scotland.,  and  England  and  Wales.    Geneva  «  ,„j  ^^„^j  ^^^^  ^^  command  all  the  an^es,  he 

situated  m  the  Marches  of  France,  Savoy  and  ^3,,^^  Sherman  to  Nashville,  and  they  traveled 

Switzerland.                          .                 .        .  together  as  far  as  Cincinnati.     Gen.   Sherman 

■      March     (Letin,    Marttus).    <i)    the    third  was  then  made  acquainteji  with  the  plans  already 

month   of   the   year,   originally  the  first  of  the  get  forth.    As  part  of  these  plans,  before  leaving 

Roman  year;  so  named  in  honor  of  the  Roman  Nashville  Gen.  Grant  ordered  Banks  to  concen- 

deiJy  Mars.     Prior  to   1752  the  zsth  of  March  irate  at  least  25,000  men  to  move  against  Mobile 

was  the  first  day  of  the  legal  year ;  hence,  J8nu-  jn  the  spring  in  co-operation  with  Gen.  Sherman. 

hry,  February,  and  the  first  34  days  of  March  In  addition  to  letters  to  each  of  the  eom- 

have  frequently  two  years  appended,  as  January  i,  manders  interested  —  Halleck,  Sherman.  Thomas 

170S4  or  1701-2.    (SeeCALENDAB.)  (»)  Amove-  ^nd  Banks  — Gen.  Grant,  26  March  1864,  sent 

ment  ty  regular  a^  in  the  manner  of  soldiers;  aH  army  commanders  A  map  upon  which  was 

also  a  jowmey  performed  by  &  body  of  sotdiers  indicated  by  red  lines  the  territory  occupied  by 

wther  on  foot  or  on  horsiiack.    Soldiers  on  a  the  Union  forces  at  the  beginning  of  the  War, 

march  are  subject  to  certain  rules  very  necessary  and   at   the   opening  of  the   campaign   of   1864. 

to  keep  them  in  good  order,  and  fit  to  meet  the  The  territory  which  it  was  proposed  to  occupy 

enemy.    The  march  in  the  first  sense  of  regular  by  the  campaigns  about  to  hcpn'  was  indicated 

step    differs    on    different    occasions.    In    the  by  blue  lines.    This  map  reached  Gen.  Sherman 

parade-march  from  75  to  95  steps,  each  of  about  4  April,   and   its   receipt   was  acknowledged   by 

30  inches,  differing  in  different  armies,  are  made  htm.     This  map   is  reproduced  in  the  Atlas  of 

in  a  mmute;  in  the  quick-march  from  108  to  115  the  'Official  Records>  of  the  war,  being  plate 

steps;  and  in  the  double  quick  ISO  running  paces.  135    A    of    that    publication.      For    Sherman's 

This  last  cannot  be  sustained  for  any  length  of  proposed  campaign  the  blue  lines  extend  from 

time,  and  is  only  nied  in  a  charge,  or  m  storming  Chattanooga   to   Atlanta,   and   from   this    latter 

«  commanding  positun,   and   in   a   few   internal  point  both  to  Mobile  and  Savannah. 

movements  of  regiments.     (3)  A  musical  com-  Qen.   Sherman,  in   acknowledging  the   map, 

position,  chiefly  for  military  bands,  with  wind  said :  "That  map  to  me  contains  more  infofma- 

msttuments,  intended  to  accompany  tiic  marching  tj^n  anj  jj^as  than  a  volume  of  printed  matter, 

of  troops.    There  are  slow  and  quick  marches.  Keep  your   retained   copies  with    infinite  car^ 

and    marches    peculiar   to    different    countries,  and  if  you  have  occasion  to  send  out  to  other 

Marches  are  also  introduced  into  oratorios,  the  commanders  any  more  I  would  advise  a  special 

best-known  examples  being  the  'Deid  March'  courier.    From  that  map  I  see  all,  and  glad  am 

from  the  oratorio  of  'SauP  and  Mendelssohna  j  that  there  are  minds  now  at  Washington  able 

'Weddmj  March.*     See  Music  to  devise ;  and  for  my  part,  if  we  can  keep  our 

March  FUes,  small,  hairy,  scavenging  flies  cotmsels,  I  believe  I  have  the  men  and  ability 

of  the   family    Bibionida,  seen  numerously   in  to  march  square  up  to  the  position  assigned  me, 

early  sprmg,  often  before  the  snow  has  disap-  and  to  hold  it.' 

peared.    The  species  are  over  300,  and  some  ap-  As  the  result  of  the  campaign  for  Atlanta 

pear  in  vast  swarms.    The  maggots   hatch   m  Gen.    Slocum  occupied  that   city  2  September. 

refuse  or  manure  upon  the  ground,  and  are  be-  Meantime  Farragut  had  taken  possession  of  Mo- 

lieved  to  feed  upon  grass-roots.  bile   Bay  5  August.    On   10  September  Great 
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_  ___,    Point  as  fol-  posed  to  Grant ._    . 

SQon  as  your  men  are  properly  rested,  sea.     Grant  rq^Iied  the  same  day,     "If  you   are 

and  preparations  can  be  made,  it  is  desirable  that  satisfied  the  trip  to  the  sea-coast  can  be  made, 

another  campaign  should  be  commenced.    We  holdioK  the  line  of  the  Tennessee  firmly,  you 

want  to  keep  the  enemv  continually  pressed  to  may  make  it,  destroying  all  the  railroads  south 

the  end  of  the  war.    Ii  we  give  him  no  peace  of  Dalton  or  Chattanooga  as  you  think  best.* 

while  the  war  lasts,  the  end  can  not  be  far  dis-  This  condition  of  Girmly  Holding  the  line  of  the 

tanL     Now  that  we  have  all  of  Mobile  Bay  that  Tennessee  held  Sherman  for  a  time.     Although 

is  valuable,  I  do  not  know,  but  it  will  be  the  this  conditional  permission  had  been  Biven  by 

best  move  for  Major-General  Canby's  troops  to  Grant,  he  tele^phed   Sherman   I    Nov, :   "Do 

act   upon   Savannah,   while   you   move   on   Au-  you  not  think  it  advisable,  now  that  Hood  has 

gusta.     I   should   like  to   hear   from   you,   how-  gone  so  far   north,  to  entirely  settle  with   him 

ever^  on  this  matter,'  before    starting   on    your    prt^osed    campaign? 

To  this  Sherman  telegraphed  in  reply:     *If  With  Hood's  array  destrm-ed  you  can  go  where 

you  can  manage  to  take  the  Savannah  River  as  you  please  with  impunity.'    Sherman  learned,  26 

high  as  Augusta,  or  the  Chattahoochee  as  far  October,  that  Hood's  armjr  had  appeared  about 

up  as  Columbus,  I  can  sweep  the  whole  State  of  Decatur.    This  clearly  indicated  an  invasion  of 

C^orgia,  otherwise  I  would  risk  our  whole  army  Tennessee.    Gen.     Sherman    then    decided    to 

by  going-  too  far  from  Atlanta."  strengthen  Gen,  Thomas,  leave  him  to  take  care 

In  a  letter  from  Atlanta,  dated  20  Septem-  of  Hood,  withdraw  his  j}wn  army  to  Atlanta, 

ber,   Sherman  gave  Grant  the  conditions  under  and   prepare   for   a   march   to  the   sea  provided 

which    he    could    successfully    co-operate    in    a  Gen.  Grant's  consent  coiUd  finally  be  obtained. 

movement  on   Savannah :   "If  you  will  secure  He  sent  the  Fourth  and  the  Twenty-third  corps 

Wihnington   and   the   city   of    Savannah   from  back   to    Thomas.    Thus    the    discussion    with 

your  centre,  and  let  General  Canby  have  com-  Grant    over    the    question    of    first    destroying 

mand  over  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  coun-  Hood   continued    until    1    November,   when,    in 

try  west  of  it,  I  will  send  a  force  to  the  AJa-  response  to  a  later  telegram  on  that  day  from 

buna  and  Appalachicota,  provided  you  give  me  Sherman,  which  represented  that  Hood's  whole 

100,000  of   the   drafted  men  to   fill   up  my  old  force    was    only    from    37,ooo   to   40,000,    while 

regiments ;   and   if  you  will  fix  a  day  to  be  in  Thomas  would  have  from  63,000  to  70,000,  and 

Savannah  I  will  insure  our  possession  of  Macon  that  he  himself  had  retained  only  50,000  men  for 

and  a  point  on  the  river  below  Augusta.*  his  proposed  campaign  to  the  coast.  Gen.  Grant 

Gen.    Grant    thereupon    conferred    by    letter  telegraphed,  "Witn  the  force,  however,  that  yoa 

with   Geo.   Halleck  in   regard  to   cstabhshing  a  have  left  with   Gen,   Thomas,  he  must  be   able 

base   on  the  coa«t  for  Gen.   Sherman  and  pro-  to  take  care  of  Hood  and  destroy  him.     I  really 

viding    supplies,    giving   his    own    opinion    that  do  not  see   that  you  can  withdraw   from  where 

Savannah  could  be  captured  by  troops  from  the  you  are,  without  giving  up  all  that  we  have 

east   assisted  by  those'  in  the   Department   of  gained  in  territory.    I  say  then  go  on  as  yon 

the  South,  and  that  the  line  of  Augusta  and  propose.' 

Savannah  would  be  a  better  one  than   Mont-  Having    obtained    this    permission    Sherman 

^mery,  Selma,  and  Mobile.     Grant  further  said  pushed  his   preparations   with   the  greatest   en- 

m  this  letter  4  October:  'Whichever  way  Sher-  ergy.    The    entire    population    of    Atlanta    bad 

man    moves    he    will    undoubtedly    encounter  already  been  deported ;  the  various  divisions  of 

Hood's  army,  and  in  croasing  to  the  sea-coast  the  army  designed  for  the  march  were  ordered 

will  sever  the  connection  between  Lee's  army  to  concentrate  at  Atlanta;  «II  mills  and  factories 

and  his  section  of  the  country.'  at  Rome  were  burned ;  the  surplus  stores,  the 

Gen.  Sherman  fixes  the  day  after  his  letter  sick,  convalescent,  and  many  thousands  whoM 

of  ao  September  as  the  date  when  his  plan  of  a  terms    of    service    were   about    to    expire   wen 

march  to  the  sea  came  first  into  his  mind.    It  rushed  to  Chattanot^;  the  garrisons  south  of 

differed  from  Grant's  plan  based  upon  first  dis-  that  place   were   wiA<bawn,   and  the    railroad 

posing  of  Hood's  army,  in  that  it  involved  leav-  destroyed.     Every   command    was    carefully   in- 

ing  Hood  in   his   rear,  to  be  taken  care  of  by  spected,  and  soldiers  found  in  any  degree  physi- 

Thomas,   and   marching  through   to   Savannah  cally   imsound   were   despatched    to    Nashville. 

with  no  enemy  in  his  front.     Upon  this  plan  a  Care  was  taken  that  every  man's  accoutrements 

discussion    arose    with    Grant,    who    for    some  were   complete.    In   the   same   way   the   horses, 

time  held  to  the  necessity  of  first  dealing  wiOi  mules,    and    trains    were    inspected.    Wilson's 

Hood.     This     discussion     between     Grant     and  cavalt?  was  dismounted  to  make  Kilpatiick's  di- 

Sherman    lasted    for   several    weeks.     While    it  vision  perfect,  and  the  remnants  sent  with  Wil- 

was  in  progress  Hood   became  active.    On  20  son  to  Nashville. 

September  Forrest's  cavalry  began  vigorous  The  march  to  the  sea  began  on  the  morning 
operations  about  Athens  and  Decatur,  Ala.,  and  of  15  November.  As  Gen.  Sherman  wrote:  *It 
Pulaski,  Tenn,  Sherman  at  once  sent  troops  to  surely  was  a  strange  event  —  two  armies  march- 
Chattanooga,  and  a3  September  Gen.  Thomas  ing  in  opposite  directions,  each  in  the  full  belief 
was_  ordered  to  proceed  to  Nashville  to  or-  that  it  was  achieving  a  final  and  conclusive  re- 
ganize  a  force  to  meet  a  possible  northward  suit  in  a  great  war; — *  Hood's  army,  which 
move  of  Hood.  The  first  attempt  of  the  latter  had  required  the  active  work  of  three  armies 
was  to  break  Sherman's  communications  Ijy  from  May  until  September  to  push  il  back  to 
heavy  movements  upon  his  railroad.  These  met  Atlanta,  had  crossed  the  Tennessee  at  Decatur, 
with  only  temporan'  success,  as  Sherman  strenRthened  by  Forrest's  cavalry  and  aiming 
promptly  pursued.  The  fighting  at  AUatoona  S  for  Nashville  and  the  Ohio  River.  The  situa- 
October  was  the  most  prominent  affair.  Hood  tion  at  Nashville  was  thus  described  by  Shcr- 
then  moved  to  the  westward,  and  occupied  Gads-  man :  "General  Thomas  was  at  Nashville,  with 
den,  Ala.  Sherman  again  followed  >s  far  as  Wilson's  dismounted  cavaliy  and  a  mass  of  new 
Gaylesville.    Sherman,    10  October,   agaii  pro-  troops    and    quartermasters    employees    amply 
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vufficient  to  defend  the  place.    The  Fourth  and  that  event  could  be  perfect  without  it.    It  was 

Twenty-third  corps,  under  Generals  Stanley  and  as  follows : 

Schofield,   were  posted  at  Pulaski,   Tennessee,  (Special  Field  Orders,  Na  120.) 
and  the  cavalry  of  Hatch,  Croxton,  and  Capron,  Headc^ua^te^^   Military  Division  of  the  Missis- 
were  about  Florence,  watching  Hood.     Smith's  sippi,  in  the  Field,  Kingston,  Georgia,  Novem- 
(A.   J.)    two   divisions   of  the    Sixteenth   corps  ber  9,  1864. 

were  still  in  Missouri,  but  were  reported  as  i.  For  the  purpose  of  mihtary  operations, 
ready  to  embark  at  Lexington  for  the  Cum-  this  array  is  divided  into  two  wings,  viz. : 
berland  River  and  Nashville,  Of  course.  Gen-  The  right  wing,  Major-Gcneral  O.  0.  How- 
eral  Thomas  saw  that  on  him  would  likely  fall  ard  commanding,  composed  of  the  Fifteenth 
the  real  blow,  and  was  naturally  anxious."  and  Seventeenth  corps;  the  left  wing,  Major- 
Sherman  started  with  62,204  officers  and  men.  General  H.  W.  Slocum  commanding,  composed 
Of  his  army  he  wrote :  "The  most  extraordinaiy  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Twentieth  corps. 
efforts  had  been  made  to  purge  this  army  of  a.  The  habitual  order  01  march  will  be,  wher- 
ron- combatants  and  of  sick  men,  ioi"  we  knew  ever  practicable,  by  four  roads,  as  nearly  paral- 
well  that  there  was  tc  be  no  plac;  of  safety  lel  as  possible,  and  converging  at  points  here- 
save  with  the  army  itself;  our  wagons  were  after  to  be  indicated  in  ordtrt.  The  cavalrj-. 
loaded  with  ammunition,  provisions,  and  forage,  Brigadier-General  Kilpatrick  commanding,  will 
and  we  could  ill  afford  to  haul  even  sick  men  receive  special  orders  from  thi.  conunander-in- 
in  the  ambulances,  so  that  al!  on  this  exhibit  chief. 

may  be  assumed  to  have  been  able-bodied,  ex-  3,  There  will  be  no  general  trait;  of  supplies, 

perienced   soldiers,   well   armed,   well   equipped  but  each  corps  will  have  its  ammunition-train 

and  provided,  as  far  as  human  foresight  could,  and    provision-train,    distributed    habituj^Uy    as 

with   all   the   essentials  of    life,   strength,  and  follows:    Behind  each  regiment   should   follow 

vigorous  action."  one    wagon    and   one    ambulance  j    behind   each 

The  artillery,  wagon,  and  ambulance  trains  brigade  should  follow  a  due  proportion  of  am- 

were   perfect.    Each    gun,    caisson,    and    forge  munition- wagons,    pro  vision- wagons,    and    am- 

was   drawn  by  eight  horses.     There  were  2,500  bulances.     In  case  of  danger,  each   corps   com- 

wagcns  with  six  mules  to  each,  and  the  am-  mander  should  change  this  order  of  march,  by 

Duiances    each    had    two  horses.    Each    soldier  having  his  advance  and  rear  brigades  unencum- 

carried    40    rounds,    and    in    the     ammunition  bered    by    wheels.     The   separate    columns    wilt 

Wi^ons  were  200  rounds  for  men  and  artillery.  start  habitually  at  7  a.m.,  and  make  about  fifteen 

The   right   wing.   Gen.   O,   O,   Howard,   was  miles  per  day,  unless  otherwise  fixed  in  orders. , 

composed    of    the    Fifteenth    and    Seventeenth  4,  The    army    will    forage    liberally    on    the 

corps;  the  left  wing.  Gen.  H.  W.  Slocum,  of  country  during  the  march.    To  this  end,  each 

the  Fourteenth  and  the  Twentieth.  brigade  commander  will  organize  a  good  and 

The    war   had    not   produced    a    more   thor-  sufficient    foraging   party,    under    the   coiimiand 

oughly  organized  and  equipped  army,  or  one  in  of  one  or  more  discreet  officers,  who  will  gather, 

which  more  men  had  passed  a  thorough  physical  near  the  route  traveled,  corn  or  forage  of  any 

inspection.     As  it  started  for  the  sea.  Gen.  Sher-  kind,  meat  of  any  kind,  vegetables,  corn-meal,  or 

man  in  his  'Memoirs'  thus  describes  the  feel-  whatever  is  n^ded  by  the  command,  aiming  at' 

ings   of  the  men,  and  his  own :   "There   was  a  all    times   to   keep   in   the  wagons   at   least   ten 

devil-may-care    feeling    pervading    officers    and  days'    provisions    for   his    c(»nmand,   and   three 

^en,  that  made  me  feel  the  full  load  of  responsi-  days'  forage.    Soldiers  must  not  enter  the  dwell- 

bility,  for  success  would  be  accepted  as  a  mat-  ings  of  the  inhabitants,  or  commit  any  trespass; 

ter   q1    course,    whereas,    should    we    fail,    this  but,   during  a  halt  or  camp,  they  may  be  per- 

'mareh*  would  be  adjudged  the  wild  adventure  mitted   to   gather    turnips,,  potatoes,   and   other 

of  a  crazy  fool."    This  question  was  to  be  de-  vegetables,  and  to  drive  in  stock   in  sight  of 

cided  a'  Nashville,  as  Gen.  Sherman  wrote  the  their  camp.    To  regular  foraging-parties  must 

day  after  he  entered  Savannah :  "Thomas'  com-  be   entrusted   the   gathering   of   provisions    and 

Slete  success  is  necessary  to  vindicate  my  plans  foragt  at  any  distance  from  the  road  traveled. 
3r  this  campaigtv--''  The  march  to  the  sea  can-  5.  To  corps  commanders  alone  is  entrusted 
not.  therefore  be  fully  understood  without  con-  the  power  to  destroy  mills,  houses,  cotton-gin^ 
sidering  the  Nashville  campaign  as  one  of  its  etc.;  and  for  them  this  general  principle  is  laid 
essential  parts.  See  Nashville,  Campaign  and  down :  In  districts  and  neighborhoods  where  the 
Battle  of.  army  is  unmolested,  no  destruction  of  such  prop- 
Sherman's  army  was  composed  of  55,320  in-  erty  should  be  permitted;  but  should  guerillas 
fantry,  5,063  cavalry,  and  1,812  artillery.  There  or  bushwhackers  molest  our  march,  or  should 
were  two  corps,  13  infantry  divisions,  one  cav-  the  inhabitants  burn  bridges,  obstruct  roads,  ox 
airy  division,  36  brigades  of  infantry,  two  of  otherwise  manifest  local  hostility,  then  army 
cavalry,  and  16  batteries.  There  was  no  Con-  commanders  should  order  and  enforce  a  devas-. 
federate  army  between  Atlanta  and  Savannah,  tation  more  or  less  relentless,  accordmg  to  the 
Wheeler's    cavalry    was    active    on    the    flanks  measure  of  such  hostility. 

guarded  by  Kilpatrick's  cavalry,   and  a  consid-  6.  As  for  horses,  mules,  wagons,  etc,  aelpng- 

erable  force  of  militia  was  encountered  at  Gria-  ing  to  the  inhabitants,  the  cava  ry  and  artillery 

woldville  may  appropriate  freely  and  without  limit ;   dis- 

The  order  for  this  historic  march  clearly  pre-  criminating,  however,  between  the  rich,  who  are 

sents  iU  organization,  its  order  of  daily  move-  usually  hostile,  and^the  poor  and  industrious, 

ment,  its  methods   of   living  upon  the   country,  usually   neutral    or   fnendly.      Foraging   parties 

the  restrictions  placed  on  its  dealings  with  eiti-  may  also  take  mules  or  horses,  to  replace  the 

zens,  in  short,  the  whole  military  machinery  of  jaded   animals   of   their  trams,   or   to   serve   as 

the  campaign.    It  therefore  deserves  a  place  in  pack-mules  for  the  regiments  or  brigades.     In 

every   hiTtory   of  the   March    to   the   Sea,   Gen.  all     foraging     of     whatever     kind,     the     oar- 

ei.„I i.:_.,.i(   I m:—   >t..,i    n^    .,,-i-r.><r,t   nf  tif«     pn^acren     will     retrain    irom    at 


every    iuslotv    ui    uic    luditu     lu    iiit    j^^,    utu.     ■"      .-.-o-.-o      --       --—---_--       --      -,  _      , 

Starnun   him.elf  boldmi  ttal  no   account  of    tics    engiKcd    mil    rcfram    froin    abusive 
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threatening    language,    and    may,    where    the  which  was  daily  scoured  to  supply  food  for  a 

officer  in  cominand  thinks  proper,  give  writteii  marching  colunui  of  6o,ooo  soldiers  was  of  iieces- 

certificates   of   the   facts,   but   no   receipts;   and  sity   stripped   of   provisions,   and   of   everything 

they  will  endeavor  to  leave  with  each  family  a  else  that  could  contribute  to  the  use  or  comfort 

reasonable  portion  for  their  maintenance.  of  an  army.    Railroads  had  been  destroyed  for 

7.  Negroes  who  are  able-bodied  and  can  be  long  distances,  and  all  factories  and  other  build- 
of  service  to  the  several  columns  may  be  taken  ings  burned  which  could  contribute  bo  anaj 
along;  but  each  army  commander  will  bear  in  purposes.  There  had  been  no  fighting  worth 
mind  that  the  question  of  supplies  is  a  very  im-  mentioning,  Griswoldville  excepted,  and  that 
portant  one,  and  that  his  first  duty  is  to  see  to  had  only  involved  one  Union  brigade. 

those  who  bear  arms.  Gen.  Sherman  had  left  Atlanta  with  62,204 

8.  The  organization,  at  once,  of  a  good  pio-  officers  and  men  of  all  aims.  He  reached 
neer  battalion  for  each  army  corps,  composed  if  Savannah  wilh  60,057.    On  the  march  103  were 

Essible  of  negroes,  should  be  attended  to.    This  kiiied,  428  wounded,  278  missing,  and  1,338  cap- 

ttalion  should  follow  the  advance-guard,  re-  tured.    Of  those  captured,  a  T^rge  proportion 

pair  roads  and  double  them  if  possible,  so  that  were  foragers,  better  known  in  anny  vernacular 

the  columns  will  not  be  delayed  after  reaching  as  'bummers.* 

bad   places.    Also,    armj-    commanders    should  The  night  of  12  December  a  bridge  had  been 

practise  the  habit  of  giving  ths  artillery  and  completed    over    the    Ogeechee,    and    the    next 

wagons  the  road,  marching  their  troops  on  one  morning  Hazen's  division  crossed  and  rnarched 

side,  and  instruct  their  troops  to  assist  wagons  at  once  to  assault  Fort  McAllister  (q.v.)  and 

at  steep  hills  or  bad  crossings  of  streams.  open  the  way  to  the  sea.    An  hour  before  sun- 

p.  Captain   O.    M.    Poe,   chief-engineer,   will  set  the  assault  was  delivered  and  the  fort  taken, 

assign  to  each  wing  of  the  army  a  pootoon-  _  This  success  gave  Sherman  communicatiCQ 

train,    fully  eqjitpped  and  organized;  and  the  with  the  fleet  wnich    was  awaiting  him  witb 

commanders    tiiereof    will    see   to   their  being  supplies,  and  mails  for  the  army, 

properly  protected  at  all  times.  Gen.  Slocum,  upon  establishing  his  flank  on 

By  order  of  Major-General  W.  T.  Sherman,  the  Savannah  River,  had  captured  two  steam* 

L.  M.  Dajrton,  Aide-de-Camp.  boats    and    sent    a    force    to    Hutchinson    and 

leaving  Atlanta  in  rums,  15  November,  the  Argyle  Islands  just  above  the  city,  and  sought 

left  wing,  which  Gen.   Sherman  accompanied,  permission  to  transfer  a  corps  to  the  left  bank 

marched  by  Decatur,  Stone  Mountain,  and  Cov-  of   the   river  to  close    Hardee's   only   line   of 

ington.    At  this  point  it  turned  toward  Milledge-  escape.  Gen.  Slocum  having  already  sent  a  brig- 

'  ville,   the   capital   of   Georgia,    which    was   the  ade  under  CoL  E.  A.  Carman  to  the  South  Caro- 

first   objective.      It    was    readied    on    the    22d.  lina   shore.     Gen.   Sherman  did   not   deem   this 

Meantime  the  right  wing  had  marched  by  Jones-  prudent,  and  as  a  result  Hardee  later  withdrew 

boro,  McDonough,  and  Monticello,  and  was  in  his  entire  force  intact  and  without  molestation. 

communication  with  Sherman  at  Gordon.    Kil-  On   17  December  Gen.   Sherman  sent  in  a 

Patrick's   cavalry,   which   was   operating  on   the  flag  of  truce  demanding  Hardee's  surrender  on 

right    of   the   advance,    kept    in    contact    with  the  ground  that  he    (Sherman)    had  received 

Wheeler's  cavalry,  and  reached  the  defenses  of  guns  that  could  'cast  heavy  and  destructive  shot 

'Macon,  thence  retiring  to  Griswoldville,   where  as   far  as  the  heart  of  the  city*;  that  he  con- 

Walcutt's  brigade  of  Wood's  division  was  halted  trolled  all  avenues  tjy  which  the  city  could  be 

as  a  rear-guard.    Gen.   G.  W.   Smith  attacked  supplied  with  food ;  that  he  would  grant  tiberaJ 

Walcutt,  but  was  repulsed  (see  GtuswoLDviiiz,  terms,  but  if  forced  to  assault  he  should  'feel 

Battle  of).    Gov.    Brown,  the    State   officers,  justified  in  resorting  to  the  harshest  measures,* 

and  members  of  the  legislature  left  the  capital  and   should  make  little  effort  to  restrain  hia 

on  Sherman's  approafch.    The  arsenal  and  van-  army. 

ous  oublic  buildings  were  destroyed.  Gen.  Hardee  returned  a  defiant  reply,  saying 
The  march  was  resumed  24  November,  with  he  was  not  shut  in,  but  had  free  and  constant 
Millen  as  the  next  objective.  The  two  wings  communication  with  his  department  To  the 
followed  the  general  line  of  the  railroad  Mil-  specific  call  for  surrender  he  replied:  'Your  de- 
len  was  reached  3  December.  From  Millen  the  mand  for  the  surrender  of  Savannah  and  its  de- 
army  proceeded   by  the   four  main   roads  for  pendent  forts  is  refused.* 

Savannah.    The  effort  of  the  Confederate  au-  Gen.    Sherman  then   proceeded  by  boat  to 

thorilies  to  organize  a  force  at  Augusta  to  at-  Gea  Foster's  headquarters  at  Hilton  Hefcl  to 

tack  Sherman  m  flank  failed,  and  the  march  to  request  that  a  division  be  sent  to  occupy  the 

Savannah  was  only  slightly   disturbed  by  the  road  north  of  the  Savannah  River,  which  Uno 

persistent    skirmishing    of    Wheeler's    cavalry,  of  communication  was  still  open  to  Hardea    On 

McLaw  s   division   of   Hardee  s    force    had   ad-  his  return  he  received  the  news  that  during  his 

vanced  to  Ogeechee  Church,  but  tell  back  to  absence  Hardee  had  put  down  his  bridges  and 

•the  city  upon  Sherman  s  approach.    The  several  withdrawn  with  his  entire  force.    The  next  day 

corps  reached  the  defenses  of  Savannah  g  and  Gen    Shemian's  forces  occupied  Savannah. 

10  December,    and    occupied   a    luie   from    the  Bifedografi  Ay  .—'Memoirs  Gen.  W.  T.  Sher- 

Ogeechee  River  on  the  right  to  the  Savannah  man,*  Vol.  IL:  'Persona!  Memoirs  Gen.  U.  S. 

River  on  the   left.    Hardee   occupied   the   city  Grant,*  VoL  it    Official  Records  War  of  the 

wilh    something    less    than    10,000    men.     Sher-  Rebellion,  Vols.  XXXII- parts  2  and  3;  XXXIX.. 

?"  ™  ^S""'.}''.,  ^°/'.l  "^^"'^.  a„.'it'Ie   over  parts  z  and  3 ;  and  XLIVT      H.  V.  Boymtos. 
60,000.     Hood   held  the   Savannah   River  below 

Sherman's   lines.  Uarchand,  mar-shIA,  F£lix  Gabriel,  Cana- 

The  march  had  cut  a  swath  of  many  miles  dian  legislator  and  author ;  b.  St  John's,  P.  Q, 

in  width  through  the  richest  part  of  Georgia.  9  Jan.  1832.    He  was  educated  at  St  Hyacinth 

The    heads    of    th;    columns    and    the    Banks  College,  was  admitted  a  notary  public  in   1855, 

swarmed  with  fenraging  parties,  and  a  country  entered  practice  at  St  John's,  and  from  18"^ 
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nt  for  the  countjr  of  St.  JohnS  in  the  legiaU'  founded  a  system  antagonistic  in  many  respects 

tivc.  assemblj  of  Uie  orovince  of  <3ueW.    From  to  Christianity.    Its  principal  feature  was  th« 

8  March  18;^  to  19  March  1879  he  was  pro-  irreconcilable  opposition  which  it  supposed  to 

vincial  secretary,  from  19  March  lo  30  Oct  1S79  exist   between    the   Creator  and   the    Christian 

was  commissioner  of  crown-lands,  and  from  29  God,   and    between    the    religious    systems,    the 

Jan.   i88r  to  1892  speaker  of  the  assembly.     In  law  and  the  gospel,  which  it  believed  they  re- 

j8s>7  he  became  premier,  with  the  treasury  port-  spctively  founded.    The  sect  held  the  existence 

folio,    Subsequent    to    the    invasion    at    Eccles  of   three   original   principles  —  the   supreme   and 

Hiil  during  the  Fenian  troubles  (^1870),  he  com-  invisible,   whom   Marcion   called   the  Good;   the 

manded  a  militia  brigade.     He  did  much  to  im-  visible  God,  the  Creator;  and  the  devil,  or  per- 

prove  Canadian  journalism,  and  for  many  years  haps  matter,  t^e  source  of  evil.     Marcion  could 

"    was  proprietor  and   editor  of  Le  Franco-Cana-  not   perceive   m  nature,   or   in   the    Old   Testa- 

dien.    He  pubiished  a   'Manuel  et  Formulaire  ment,  the  same  love  which  was  in  the  gospel  of 

dn  Notariat' ;  and  also  the  comedies  'Fatenville'  Christ    He  accordingly  made  the  Creator,  the 

and  'Erreur  n'est  pas  Compte'   in  prose,  and  God  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  author  of  suf- 

'Un  Bonheur   en  Attire  ua  Autre'    and   'Les  fering,    Jesus   was   not  the  Messiah   promised 

Faux  Brillants'  in  verse.  by  this  being,  but  the  son  of  the  unseen  God, 

MMchand,   Jean   Baptiate  Thomas,  7h6n  ^^o  took  the  forrn,  but  not  the  siibstance  of 

ba-tC8t  to-ma.  French  officer  and  explorer:  b.  T™"-     Marc.M   denied   the   resurrection   of   the 

Thoissey  22  Nov.  1863.    He  attended  the  mili-  body;  he  condemned  marriage,  ttiinkmg  it  wroM 

tary  school  at  St.  Maixent,  entered  the  marine  Jo   increase   a   race   bom   in   subjection    to   the 

service  in  1883  was  sent  to  Senegambia  in  i^Q,  "^'^"   ''"'''   °'  '"=    Creator.    He    rejected   the 

and  in  1890  explored  the  sources  of  the  Niger,  "f^ole  of  the  Old  Jestament,  and  of  the  New  all 

In    1898    he   occupied    Fashoda,    having    eatab-  ^''^^  a   tew   epistles   and  a  mutilation   of  flje 

lished  a  line  of  posts  between  French  posses-  Gospel  of  Luke.    Consult:  Tertu  11  lan.   'Contra 

■ions  in  West  Africa  and  on  the  castem^coast,  Marc.onem> ;  Hamack,  'History  of  Dogma.' 
but  on  the  demand  of  Ejiglaiid  he  was  forced  Harco  Bozzaria.    See  Bdzzaris,  Makcos. 

10  withdraw.    He  took  part  in  the  expeditbn  Marco  Polo,     See  Polo,  Mahco. 

gainst  China  in  1900.    Consult:  Castellani,  'M.  Marcomanni,  mar-ko-man'nl  («men  of  the 

I'Africain*    {1903);    Poirier,   'De  I'Oubanghi  i  niarches,'    "borderers'),   ancient    German   trib^ 

Fachoda'    (1900).  belonging   to   the    confederation    of   the    Suevi, 

Uarchea,  The,  Italy,  a  territory  now  in-  About  10  B.C.  under  their  IGng  Marbod  or 
eluded  in  the  kingdom,  but  formerly  eonsti-  Maroboduus,  they  retired  from  their  territory 
tuting  one  of  the  legations  of  the  Papal  States,  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder  before  the  ad- 
It  comprises  the  region  lyii^  between)  the  Apen-  vance  of  the  Romans,  settled  in  Bohemia,  and 
nines  and  the  Adriatic,  and  is  divided  into  the  there  built  up  a  powerful  state,  with  which  Ti- 
tnodem  four  provinces  —  Urbino  and  Pesaro,  berius  made  a  treaty  6  A.i>.  Thirteen  years 
Ancona,  Macerata,  and  Ascoli  Piceno.  See  later  Maroboduus  was  defeated  by  Hermann,  or 
Italy.  Arminius,    leader    of   the    Cberusci,    who    also 

Harchett,    mir-ka'sC,    Hadulde,    German  drove  from  power  Catualda    Marbod's  succm- 

Hnger:  b.  Frankfort-on-Main,  a6  March   1826.  f°'-    About_  the  middle  of  the  2d  century  the 

Her  maiden  name  was  Graumann:  she  studied  Marcomanni,    with_  other    Teutonic   tribes,    at- 

under  Nicolai  in  Vienna,  and  in   Paris  under  tempted  to  make  mroads  into  Pannonia ;  they 

Garcia,  whose  assistant  she  became.    A  splendid  ^"5  defeated  by  Marcus  Aureli us  m  178;  Cora- 

mezio  soprano  she  toured  Europe  for  several  n!°d"?  '^^'^  P««  '«"**'  *?"  '"  ^^o;  they  fur- 

vears,  married  Salvatore  Marches!,  a  baritone,  ".'j^^J  J*oman   troops   and    were  heavily   sub- 

m  1852,  and  in  1854  became  professor  at  the  ^idiied  till  the .  time  of  Aurelian,  when  m  270 

Viema  Conservator^  After  three  years  at  Col-  *«y  «««  ^^^'" /'H"'""!;  ""^    again   driven 

ogne  in  a  like  position  she  removed  to  Paris  ?"oss    the    Danube.    In   the    4th    century   the 

in  1868.     She  was  a  teacher  of  rare  merit,  and  Marcomanni  drop  out  of  history. 
author  of  a  method  of  singing,  of  two  volumes  Marconi,    Ctiglielmo,    gool-e-el'mo    mSr- 

of    personal    recollections    in    German    (1877;  ko'ne,   Italian   inventor   and   electrical   engi- 

1888),  and  of  'Marchesi  and  Music'   (1897).  neer:   b.   Marzabotto,   near   Bologna,   Italy,   23 

Marchiali,  mar-ke-a'le,  or  Marchialy.    Sec  5^^*' ,'|'^'    ""^  Tp'^h'^"*^*!.  "^  ""riv^^^^l^ 

IfioN  Mask    Mav   with  the  *"^*  °^  Bologna  and  Padua,  and  so  early  as  189* 

IRON  MASK,  MAN  WITH  THE.      _  undertook  experiments  in  demonstration  of  his 

Marchine    Through    Georgia,    a    popular  theory   that   the   electric  current   readily   passes 

ballad  sung  during  the  American  Civil  War,  and  through  any  subsUnce,  and   when   started  in  a 

commemorating  Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea.  gjven  direction  follows  a  direct  course  without 

It  was  written  by  H.  C  Work   (q.v.)   16  Nov.  the   assistance    of   any   sort   of   conductor.     He 

1864.  finally   invented  an   apparatus    for  wireless   tel- 

Mardon,  mar'ahi-dn,  founder  of  a  Gnostic  egraphy,  which  was  successfully  tested  in  Eng- 
•ect.  called  Marcionites :  b.  Sinope  about  the  land  and  Italy  by  Sir  William  Henry  Preece,  en- 
beginning  of  the  2d  century,  a.d.  ;  d,  about  160.  gineer  and  electrician- in- chief  of  the  English 
He  was  a  son  of  the  bishop  of  Sinope,  who  had  postal -telegraph  service.  Marconi  was  the  first 
become  a  bishop  in  his  later  years,  but  so  much  to  perfect  the  appliances  used  in  space  teleg- 
error  was  mixed  with  his  religious  opinions  rapfiy,  and  the  first  to  patent  the  application  of 
that  he  was  excommunicated  by  his  father,  the  electric  waves  discovered  by  Heinrich  Hertz 
Expecting  that  bis  views  would  meet  with  a  to  the  purposes  of  actual  telegraphy  as  dis- 
better  reception  at  Rome  he  set  out  for  that  tinguished  from  mere  signaling.  This  remains 
city,  but  was  there  a  second  time  excommuni-  true  in  spite  of  all  the  discussion  respecting  the 
cated,  14D.  He  attached  himself  while  there  to  originali^  of  Marconi's  work.  It  was  he  who 
the    Gnostic    teacher    Cerdo    of    Antiodi,    and  combined  the  important  elements  of  the  wire-: 
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less    telegraph    that    had    previonsly    been    in-  physician  of  that  date.    In  the  National  LJbran 

vented,  and  to   him  the  sdentific  triumph  of  at  Paris  are  two  manuscript  copies  of  a  small 

space    telegraphy    is    due.    He    came    to    the  treatise,  entitled  'Liber  Igntum  ad  CombuTcndos 

United  States  in  1899,  there  continued  his  ex-  Hostes,  Auctore  Marco  Grxco,'   one  of  which 

periments,  and  in    19OD  employed  bis   mediod  appears  to  belong  to  the  i4th  and  the  other  to 

in    reporting    the    presidential    election   of   that  the    15th   century.     The   work   contains    an   ac- 

year.     He   had   already    (27   March   1899)    sent  count  of  an  explosive  substance  the  ingredients 

messages  across  the  English  Channel  from  the  of  which  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  making 

vicinity  of  Boulogne,  France,  to  the  South  Fore-  gunpowder,  though  differently  proportioned.    It 

land,  England,  32  miles  distant     In   December  may  have  been  that   Schwartz,  the   reputed  in- 

igoi   he  began  his  first  experiments   in  transat-  ventor   of   gunpowder,    did    nothing  more    than 

lantic  telegraphy  without  wires  at  Signal   Hill,  experiment  on  the  receipts  of   Marcus  Gr»cu9.    - 

at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  St  John's,  N.  The  treatise  also  conUins  the  first  account  that 

F.    When  his  success  became  apparent  through  has  come  down  to  us  of  the  method  of  making 

his  receiving  and  plainly  distinguishing  signals  Greek  fire. 

from  the  Poldhu  Stalion,  Kigland  the  Anglo-  Mar'cjr,  Randobh  Bamea,  American  ^en- 
American  Cable  Company,  which  holds  a  monop-  gra].  b.  Greenwich  Mass.,  g  April  1812;  d. 
oly  from  Newfoundland,  compelled  him  to  with-  Orange  22  Nov.  1887,  rfe  was  educated  at 
draw,  and  he  selected  another  sUt ion  at  1  able  ^ff^^  pginj  j^  1832;  and  served  in  the  Black 
J^i^'^i  °"^'^  "<:"t?1  ^'^"  ^^'  ^^■''  ^'■'^■''  Hawk  War.  During  the  Mexican  War  he  was 
Island.  On  25-6  Feb.  1902  Marcom  on  his  active  at  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Pahna ;  and 
*?yt?''\«.Un"ed  States  on  board  the  steamship  ^^^  ^jg  inspector-general,  U.  S.  A.,  with  tiie 
Philadelphia,  received  signals  at  a  distance  of  ^„j,  ^f  colonel,  in  August  1861,  serving  as  chief 
Xfigg  miles  and  worded  messages  at  a  distance  <,£  staff  to  his  son-in-law.  General  George  B. 
of  1,551.5  miles.  On  21  Dec.  1902  the  first  offi-  McClellan  throughout  the  Civil  War.  He  was 
Cial  transatlantic  telegrams  were  sent  from  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  23 
Table  Head  Marcom  later  (18  Jan.  1903)  sent  ^_  igg,^  ^„  inspector-general.  U.  S.  A, 
from  the  South  Wellfleet  station,  Cape  Cod,  ^jjh  rank  of  brigadier-general  from  December 
Mass.,  direct  to  Poldhu  (3.000  miles)  a  mesKige  jg^g^  h^.  ^^  retired  in  the  year  last  named, 
from  President  Roosevelt  to  King  Edward.  The  jje  published:  'Exploration  of  the  Red  River 
Italian  government  introduced  the  Marconi  sys-  ;„  jg„)  (jg,,)  .  (jhe  Prairie  Traveler,  a 
tOTi  on  Its  warships,  and  granted  an  annual  sub-  Handbook  for  Overland  Emigrants'  (1859); 
sidy  of  ?200.ooo.  The  EngHsh  government  pays  (Thirty  Years  of  Army  Life  on  the  Border* 
royalty  for  the  use  of  the  system  on  its  ships.  (,866);  'Border  Reminiscences*  (1871). 
On  18  Oct.  1007  the  Marconi  system  between  ■  „  nr-m  i  j  • 
Nova  Scofia  and  Ireland  was  formally  opened  ''^'l.^l'^^  ^??'***' '^'"?!'"'' JL^"!r 
for  commercial  service.  See  Wirkt.kss  Telec-  V;^"  ■  *»■  Southbndge.  Mass.,  12  Dec.  1786 ;  d- 
„AP^y  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y..  4  July  1857.    He  studied 

,,      «# '__        _■■     T '    »  1        a_     ■  i«  at    Leicester    Academy,    in    Massachusetts,    and 

!      Mucoii.  mar-koo  ,  W=.,  American  geolo-  pad.ated  at  Broin  Univenity  in  iSoi.    Al 

S°L      S        ■  S   ;   '  ,    ,te     H   "',  J  5^^;  Troy,  N.  Y,  ta  .Mdied  la«  and  m.  admitttd 

fc?S™    .;3    .1      Piif*i.    s,     I?S   t  lo  *e  bar.    When  the  War  of  iSis  broke  otft 

IS-fSvord  btiflo^eofosy'  to°."  er'al  he  vol..«ered  ...  lien.e™.  wa.  ,»,  a,  once 

='Se  '.'■^:.t.feforfe  fbo^t  '.S  fek3,inJ^yi£eJ'^'£pS 

whom  he  owed  u.  imrodoclion  to  Loais  Aras-  "  5^'"  .?;»"     "/  .T",  ?S  fkT^^f  „?,S 

si,.    In  1846,  after  taking  part  in  the  geolojieal  ™"'%,t^l,"",'*TJ^"L  JJl.?!  i.,. 

.arvey  ofX  Jara  MouJtains  he  was  tppoimed  "'',  5^5  "f,"  J,S'.  ^^.^^riiSof^S 

t  miner.logi.t  in  the  Sorbonne:  to  1848  ^S"  »">'''  *"''  '.°. '",t'"!v°'*°2^  °  ""r       1 

L.._ .°..j  . .. r-  ' .  .-  ^Zl  becune  nrominent  m  the  Aibanr  Rorencv  (o.v.). 


having  been  apiKjiSted  tt.veling  geolog  .t  to  the  fr*!!'^>'"i"'T  i",?'       ^'  SS!"'!,''"- 

Jardin   des   Pl.Mes   came  to  Americ.f  ewlored  «=   *''   "''e.dy   lield   ,ever.l   oHieo    whim    « 

the  Lake  Superior  conntry  together  with  Agaa-  l^!'  ^'  .""  elected  cornpttniler  of  the  SBte^ 

siz   and   made   wide  and    imfortant   geological  ^hi.  pos.t.on  he  filled  nj.  years,  and  m  i8» 

...die,  in  Virginia,  P.nn.yl.aai.  and  New  Jer-  ""S  '  '^,"'?S.  iSS.?'  i5  tfor  S 

sey,  and  after  several  trips  back  to  Europe  set-  ^^^^^  ."^""I^   ,\-,  PS^     q      ,^v  f^' 
tkj  in  Cambridge,  where  he  assisted  Aga"''  ?  f  °  J  '    .V 

in  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology.    Irom  K^'V '"F   ''=.  ""5  t  f    I"      tSl-f     • 

.853  to  I8S5  he  wa.  in  government  etSloy,  and  1°%  ""?  "'""'  '».  """"f 'i    T"!^'.  '" 

™"n  ln'ihe""e,Sc°.''VSo«  tSi'd  "Hct"'  =»-•'=    "^"^  ^e    ™i.h  SaVmadH 

.s5^i^lS'3sth  Sail"  fr™";e''Mi.^?i;°pi  ""r"'  '"'""h"'-  ".Tx^T  ^";^v" 

to  the  Pacific,  and  published:  "Geological  .Map  ™  ''°™»  ?  ff"?,.;?,!',' -^Sf '..™«™  ".5 

of  the  United  States  and  Briti.h  PrSvinces  of  *'  eourse  of  the  Pres.dent  m  givmg  olliee.  to 

North  America'  (1853)  i  'A  Catalogue  of  Geo-  h"  Jol'Heal.  supporters  that  Maioy  uttered  the 

logical  Maps  of  Amcfei    (18S4)     "gcoIoct  of  words  assocatedwjth  the  heginnmg  of  the  spo.ls 

NJrth   America"     (1858)  ;    <£K   Utters,   and  T'Z  f'Xu' ',  f^t  "?„"!  Sili^.h''^', 'I 

Works  of  Louis  Agassiz-  (1896).  the  max.m  that  to  the  victors  belong  the  spods.' 

,,  .       ,.e         ,  \  y^'.      „,  _        ^  Having  served  three  terms  as  governor,  he  was 

Margin  Aiitehua,  mar  kiii  a-re'h-us.     See  once  more  nominated,  in  1838,  but  was  defeatol 

At«ELius  ANToNitros.  IMABcus.  by   w.    H.    Seward    (q.v.).    In   the   followmg 

Uarcua  Graectis,  grfi'kfis,  pyrotechnist  and  year    Marey  was  appointed  by  President  Van 

alchemist,  with  regard  to  whose  hfe  nothing  is  Buren  a  commissioner  on  Mexican  claims,  serv- 

known.    He  must  have  lived  not  later  than  the  ing  till   1842.    In  1845  he  became  secretary  of 

11th  century,  since  he  is  cited  by  an  Arabian  war  under  Polk,  and  in  that  office  bore  arduous 
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rcsponsiblities  created  by  the  Mexican  War.  and  dry  docks,  ordnance  yards,  marine  bar- 
He  also  used  his  official  influence  in  the  settle'  racks,  a  hospital,  an  observatory,  repair  shops, 
ment  of  the  tnomentous  Oregon  boundary  ques-  and  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island,  a 
tion.      In  1846  he  supported  Cass  as  presidential  lighthouse. 

candidate,   and    when    Taylor    was    inaugurated  Maree,  Loch,  loH  ma-re',  Scotland,  a  lake 

Marcy    retired  to  private   life.     But   dunng   the  jn  the  west  of  Ross-shire,   forming  a   long  and 

administration  of  Pierce  he  served  from  1853  to  comparatively  narrow  expanse,  stretching  south- 

1857    as   secretary  of   stale,  greatly  distinguish-  ^ast  to  northwest  for   I2>i  miles  with  an  aver- 

ing  himself  at  home  and  abroad  by  his  handling  age  breadth  not  exceeding  i>^  miles.     Its  depth 

0(   grave  matters,— the  Mexican   boundary  dis-  ;„  n,ost  places  is  60  fathoms;  it  has  never  been 

pute.    the   reciprocity  treaty   with   Canada,  the  joiown  to  freere.    The  scenery  along  its  shores  is 

British   fisheiT  question,  the  Kosita  affair   (see  bold  and  picturesque,  and  its  surface  is  studded 

Ingbaham,  Duncan  Nathaniel),  etc.     On  the  „ith   24   wooded  islands,   on  one  of  which  are 

Hiauguration    of    President    Buchaiia-i    in    1857  found  the  remains  of  an  ancient  chapel,  with  a 

Marcy    finally    retired    from   office,   dying    four  graveyard.     The  loch  discharges  itself  into  Loch 

months  afterward.     Among  statesmen  of  admin-  £^g  ^y  ^  small  river  of  the  same  name. 
is'rative  ability  and  thorough  training,  both  for  m«  _••        _-     ='       ¥    1.         c         m  ».,~^. 

domestic   and   foreign   affairs,   he   holds   a  high  ,     ""«"''    ""a-rfi  ?,    Lake.      See    Mareotis. 

and  permanent  place.  i^ke. 

Marcy,  Motint.  N.  Y.,  the  highest  peak  of  Maremma,  mii-rem'rna,  Italy,  low  svfampy 

the  Adirondack  Mountains,  in  the  northeastern  tracts   extending  along   the   west  coast  of  Tus- 

part   of  the   State,   in   Essex   County;   about  28  "^"V   ff<""   'he   mouth  of  the   Cecina   to   Orbi- 

milcs   west  of  Lake  Champlain.    The  altitude  is  "!  ";   length,   92  miles;   breadth,   from  6  to   20 

5^44  feet.    Lake  Tear  of  the  Oouds,  4.327  feet  n?''":  area,  about  1 000  square  miles      Formerly 

above     sea-level,    usually    considered    the    main  these  regions  were  fruitful,  healthful,  and  popn- 

SMircc  of  the  Hudson  River,  is  just  southwest  of  Jo"s ;  but  after  the   15th  ceritury  the  neglect  of 

Mount  Marcy.     The  Indian  name  for  this  peak  Jne   water-courses   of   the    district    allowed    the 

was  "Tahawas,"  meaning  the  "cloud-divider."  formation   of   marshes,   and   now   they  generate 

-u.-'j_    n^..^    c»..u     a„.,-  -«   -j;.„_  tertiary  fevers,  and  present  an  aspect  of  dreary 

Marten,  Onsoo  Swrtt.  American  editor  ^^^i^^^^^    during   the    summer   months,    when 

School  of  Oratory  there  in  %;  gVe  Law  ir^lrt,^''-ar]"  iraS;kbT^/'jil''affoS™!; 
^^'^'."L^V^"'*  '?'M'i!5'''"i'l.l!^i'  H  ■  l«""am  pasturage  for  cattle,  which  graze  in 
1882  at  the  Harvard  Medical  SchooL  He  is  summer  on  the  A^nines,  ITie  district  is  grad- 
er ^Ytfie's^^^trn'^T^ndt  tKZ;  -'-  *--  -"^^  ^^  -^-«'- 

of  many  works,  among  which  are:  'Pushing  to  Marengo,   ma-rSng'BO,    Italy,   a    northern 

the  Front'   (1894) ;  'How  to  Succeed'   {1896) ;  village,  near  the  Bormida.  three  miles  southeast 

'The    Secret   of  Achievement'    (l8g8)  ;    'Char-  of  Alessandria,     Its  name  is  connected  with  the 

acter  the  Grandest  Thing  in  the  World'  (i8()g);  defeat   of  the   Austrians   by   Napoleon   14  June 

'The    Hour  of    Oppottnnity'    (1900):    'Talks  1800.    The  Austrians  under  Melas  were  at  first 

with    Great  Workers'    (1901)  ;   and    'Stepping  successful,  but  French  reinforcements  arriving. 

Stones'   (iQoa),  the  cavalry  charge  of  the  younger  Kellermann 

Mardl  Oras,  mar'dS  gra,  Shrove  Tnesday,  tu™e<i  what  looked  like  certain  defeat  into  a 

the  last  day  before  Lent.     (See  Cabnwaj.)     In  decisive  victory.    The  forces  engaged  were  33,000 

the  United  Slates  the  day  is  observed  in  New  Ffenpli,  and  30.500  Austrians;  the  French  lost 

Orleans    and    Memphis    with   processions,    mas-  in  killed  and  wounded  7,000,  the  Austrians  6400, 

queradc   balls,   and   other  gay  raitertainments.  «"''«  3.000   were  made  prisoners. 

Hardonius,  mar-do'n!-iis,  Persian  general.  Hafen'jo,  Iowa,  city,  county-seat  of  Iowa 

was  the  son  of  the  Satrap  Gobryas.  and  son-in-  County:  on  tlw  Iowa  River,  and  on  the  ChioRBO, 

law  of   Darius   Hystaspes.     He  commanded  the  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  railroad;  about  85  miles 

first  Persian  armament  sent  against  Greece,  492  east  by  north  of  Des  Moines,     It  is  in  a  fertile 

B,C,.   when   a  storm   at  Mount   Alhos   destroyed  agricultural    and     stock-raising    locality.        The 

his  fleet,  and  his  army  was  beaten  in  Macedonia,  chief  manufactures  are  dairy  products,  agricul- 

He    accompanied     Xerxes    in    his     invasion    of  tural  implements,  and  flour.     It  is  the  trade  ce»- 

Greece,   of   which   he   had   been   the   chief  pro-  tre   for   a   large   part   of   Iowa   Qounty.     Pe^ 

moter;  and  after  the  battle  of  Salamis.  aiKl  the  (iQio)    1.7S6. 
return  of  Xerxes  to  Asia,  Mardonius  was  left  Mareotia.  ma-re-S'tis,  or  Mariut.  ma-re-oot', 

^P"'i'^  at  Athens,  which  he  held  for  ro  j.  ^  j^^^  separated  from  the  Mediterranean 

months.    According  to  Herodotus  he  was  de-       °  ,fjg  ^^^^^  ^    '[^^  fpn„  narrow  belt  on  which 

t^»f  ^/v^^"'^  *"*  probably  killed  at  the  Alexandria   stands,    and   communicating  on   the 

battle  of  Platea,  479  B.C  ^^y^   ^K,,   La^^  Matfieh.     In  the  southwest  it 

Hare    ClauBnm,    mS're    kll'afim,    a    Latin  terminates  in  a  long  narrow  creek ;  the  main  ex- 

pnrase  rtieaning  closed' sea,   or  that  portion  of  pause  is  about  28  miles   long  by  ZO   broad.     It 

the   sea   under   the   jurisdiction   of   a   particular  ^as  at  one  time  deep  enough  for  inland  navira- 

nation    or   government,    as    distinguished    from  tion,  and  had  its   shores  covered  with  beautiiul 

the  high  sea.     See  iNTERNAnowAt  Law.  gardens  and  vineyards;  but  having  been  cut  off 

Hare  Island,  Cai.,  in  San  Pablo  Bay,  and  from  the  Nile,  which  supplied  its  water,  it  became 

a  part  of  Solano  County;  28  miles  north  of  San  dry   and   its   area   was    cultivated.     During   the 

Francisco,  and  opposite  the  city  of  Vallejo,    A  siege  of  Alexandria  in  i8oi_  the  British  let  the 

United  States  naval  station,  one  of  the  largest  sea    into  it,  and  it  now  yields  much  salt  by 

.in  the  country,  is  on  this   island.    It  has  wet  evaporation. 
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HARE'S  TAIL—  UARGARBT  OF  NAVARRS 

Mue's  Tail,  a  genns  (Hippurit) ,  ot  p]ants  died  after  having  raised  herself  to  a  degree  of 

with  whorled  narrow  leaves  and  small  incoti-  power  then  unequaled  in  Europe  from  the  time 

sjMcuous  flowers  set  in  their  axils.    They  are  of  Charlemagne.    She  is  sonKtumes  styled  "The 

aquatic  or  marsh  plants.    H.  vulgaris  is  very  Semiramia  of  the  North." 

common  in  Europe  and  has  become  naturalized  MBrgaret   of  Anjou,   5n'joo    or   an-zhoo, 

m  the  mtenor  of  the  Umted  States.  queen    consort  of  Henry  VI.   of  England :   b. 

Haretzek,  ma're  tsek,  Hax,  American  mu-  probably  at  Pont-i-Mousson,  llorraine,  23  March 
sician:  h  Brutm,  Austria,  aS  Jan.  1821;  d.  1430;  d.  near  Saumur  in  Anjou,  15  Aug.  1482. 
Pleasant  Plains,  Staten  Island,  14  May  1887.  He  She  was  the  daughter  of  Rene  the  Good,  of 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  but  Anjou,  titular  king  of  Naples,  and  was  married 
desirous  of  a  wider  field  went  to  London  and  to  Henry  in  1445.  The  imbecilitv  of  the  king 
was  connected  for  a  time  with  its  Italian  Opera  made  her  practically  regent,  and  her  power  be- 
as  chorus~master,  writing  in  addition  some  ing  contested  Iv  the  Duke  of  York,  a  claimant 
music.  In  1848  he  came  to  New  York,  where  of  the  throne  by  an  older  line,  the  protiaaed 
he  was  appointed  leader  of  the  orchestra  at  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  began.  At  first  victorions, 
Italian  Opera  and  subsequently  at  the  Astor  she  was  afterward  compelled  to  flee  to  Scotland, 
Place  Theatre  and  the  Grand  Opera  House.  He  hut  raising  an  army  in  the  north,  she  secured, 
wrote  the  operas  of  <Hamlet,>  'Sleepy  HolloWi'  by  the  battles  of  Wakefield  (i4fo)  and  Saint 
and  'Crotchets  atid  Quavers'  (1858).  Under  his  Altrans  (1461^,  the  death  of  York,  and  the  re- 
raanagement  many  notable  operas  and  artists,  ■  lease  of  the  kmg.  Her  army,  however,  was  soon 
among  the  latter  Adelina  Patti  and  Pauline  afterward  annihilated  at  Towton  (i4fii),  and 
Lucca,  were  presented  to  American  audiences.  Edward    (IV.),  the  son  of  the  late   Duke  of 

Marforio,  mar-fo'ri-o,  the  popular  name  of  York,  was  declared  king.    She  succeeded  in  ob- 

a  colossal  statue  representing  the  river  Rhine,  or  taining  assistance  from  Loois  XI.  of  France,  but 

Danube,  or  river  God,  standing  in  the  court  of  ""  once  more  defeated,  and  took  refuge  in  that 

a  wing  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome.    The  name  Mar-  country.    Warwick  then  became  embroiled  with 

forio  is  a  corruption  of  Mortis  forum  (the  forum  t''e  young  king,  and  detennined  to  replace  Henry 

of  Mars),  in  the  entrance  of  which  the  atotue  on  the  throne.    Edward  was  in  turn  obliged  to 

originally  stood  escape  to  the  Continent,  but  obtainisg  assiMance 

Margarat,  Saint,  queen  of  Scotland,  elder  f«>jn  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  returned  and  de- 
sister  of  Ed^r  ^theliig,  and  granddaughter  of  ^^w-  Warwick  at  Bamrt  (,un).  Marpret^ 
Edmund  Ir^^side;  b.  H^gat/ about  1045;  d.  ^"."'Ei^S*.^*^/  P^T'^i,  f^^ht  the  tattTe  of 
Edinburgh  16  Nov.  1093.  Shortly  after  WUlWm  Ihr^")'^,  ^^'2'^™*  J"^  ^''*'"^  ''*=^?*.1^ 
the  CoJ^ueror  had  SSblished  I.imself  on  the  f,^l,^''lt,^r  ,f?',™f!u™^'  Pl''^°%"it.''"**  *^t 
English  Uirone  she  and  her  brother  Edgar  went  'V^r.'  »«  l^m.H  H^nr^  t^.fi^^i^"^^) 
to  Scotland  and  placed  themselves  under  the  "fi°^„7if,i^„  ,,,-  T^^  A  M  ^ 
protection  of  Malwlm  Canmore,  the  Scottish  ^??„S^?^^™  f™.7°  f^  '"t**  Mar^ret  re- 
Sing,  who  in  1070  became  her  husband.  She  ^J^^^  [o^^oS'^o^^'  &^  HeSy  Vl' 
was  characterized  by  great  devotion,  to  the  ^ '^'«L  oTr^  "'"™'-  S«HE«avVI., 
church,  and  it  was  largely  through  her  influence  "™~'   """  "'  '™ 

with   the  king  that   tie   Scottish   Church  was  Margaret  of  Awtrta.  govemor-general  of 

brought  into  conformity  with  those  of  England  t"*  Netherlands,  and  daughter  of  Maximilian  I. 

and   the   Continent     She   is   said,   moreover,   to  of  Austria:  b.  Brussels  10  Jan.  14S0;  d.  Mechlin 

have  elevated  the  manners  of  the  Scottish  court,  »  Dec.  1530.    She  was  educat^  at  the  French 

and   introduced   great   improvements    in   needje-  court;   was   betrothed  to  the   Daujrtim   Charles, 

work,  embroidery,  and  other  similar   arts.    In  who  married  Anne  of  Brittany;  mamed  John, 

her  personal  lite,  and  the  great  care  with  which  the   Spanish   crown-pnnce,   in    1497;   and,   after 

she  educated  her  children,  she  set  a  noble  ex-  n'S  death  in  the  same  ycai,  married  Phitibert  of 

ample  to  the  people  of  the  somewhat  mde  and  Savoy  in  1501,  only  to  be  widowed  again  ra 

nncultnred   kingdom.     In   1350   ^e   was   canon-  I504-     Three   years   afterward   her   father   made 

ized.     Her  daughter  Matilda  married  the  Eng-  her  regent  of  the  Netherlands,  where  she  ruled 

lish   king,    Henry   I.,   and   thus   the   old   Anglo-  w"h  much   ability   although  a   bitter   enemy  of 

Saxon  line  became  united  with  that  of  the  usurp-  the  Reformation.    She  took  a  prominent  part  in 

ing  Normans.    There  is  an  ancient  life  of  Saint  the  peace  of  Cambrai  in   I  Sag,   which   is  called, 

Mai^ret,  written  in  Latin,  it  is  corontonly  be-  because  negotiated  by  her  and  Louise  of  Savoy, 

Jieved  1^  her  confessor  Turgot,  bishcy  of  St.  the  «Paix  des  Dames.' 

Andrews.  The  Bodleian  librarjr  at  Oxford  con-  Margaret  of  Flandera,  counteBs  of  Plan- 
tains a  copy  of  the  Goqwls  which  once  belonged  j^^s  and  Hainault,  sometimes  called  Margaiwt 
to  her.  of  Constantinople:  b.  Valenciennes  about  laoo; 

Har'gar«t,   queen   of  Denmark,   Norway,  ^    Ulle  1279.    She  was  a  daughter  of  Bald^lh 

and   Sweden,  daughter  of  WaTdemar  III     king  IX.of  Flanders  and  Hainault,  who  was  succeeded 

of  Denmark:   b.   Copenhagen   1353;   d.   a8   Oct  hy  Margaret's  older   sister,  Jeanne.     Ma^r««> 

1412.    She  was  married  to  Hafcon,  king  «f  Nor-  husband,  Bouchard,  wag   seized  and  kiHed  by 

way.  in   1363,  and  the  death  of  b«-  husband  in  Jeanne,  upon  whose  death  Margaret  came  to  the 

13B0  placed  Norway  in  her  hands;  that  of  her  crown  in   1244-     Her  reign  was  peaceable,  save 

son  Olaf  fn  1387  enabled  her  to  secure  the  throne  *or  »»»*  quarrels  between  her  children  by  Bou- 

of    Denmark,     to    which     she    had     previously  chard  and  those  by  Guillaume  of  Dampierre.  ^ 

brought  about  his  election ;  and  after  defeating  Margaret  of  NoTarre,  n?-Tar,  or  of  Valoia. 

Albert,  the  Swedish  king,  she  also  obtained  pos-  or   of  France,   French   princess,   daughter  of 

session    of    the    throne    of    Sweden.     She    en-  Henry  11.:   b.   St.  Gcrmain-en-Laye,   France,  14 

deavored  to  place  the  union  of  the  three  king-  Maor  1553 ;  d.  Paris  a?  March  161S.    She  married 

doms   on   a   permanent  basis   by   the   celebrated  in  1572  Henry  of  Navarre,  afterward  Henry  IV. 

Act  of  Union,  or  Treaty  of  Calmar  (1397).    She  of  France.    It  was  entirely  a  marriage  of  poliqr. 
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HARGARBT  OP  PARMA  —  H AROARETT A 

md  on  Henry's   accession   to   the   throne,   their  bod   Jones   sailed   into  the   harbor  of  Machial 

marriage  was  dissolved  by  mutual  consent     She  and   there,   on   account  of  complication?   caused 

resided    thereafter    in    Paris    where    her    house  by  the  Boston  Port  Bill  Cq.v.)i  he  remained  for 

became    the    rendezvous    for   the    learning    and  a  year,  with  his  vessel  hauled  up.     When  news 

fashion  of  the  time.    Some  very  agreeable  poems  of   the   battle    of   Lexington    reached    Machias, 

by  her  are  extant,  and  her  'Memoirs'    (184a)  Jones  was  loading  two  sloops,  the  Unity  and 

ar-  extremely  curions.  the  Polly,  for  Boston,  whither  he  soon  sailed. 

Uargaret  of  Paima,  regent  of  the  Nether-  The  whole  country  was  now  excited  over  the 

lands,  a  bastard  of  Charles  V.  of  Spain  by  a  Port  Bill,  and  in  Boston  it  had  caused  much 

Flemish  woman ;  b.  Oudenarde  1522 ;  d.  Ortona  distress. 

1586.    Brought  up  in  Brussels,  she  was  married  Jones  wished  to  return  to  Machias  with  pro- 

to  Alessandro  de'   Medici  in   IS36,  and  in  1538  visions,  of  which  the  people  there  were  in  want. 

to  Ottavio   Famese,  duke  of   Parma,   to  whom  Admiral  Graves,  the  British  officer  in  charge  of 

she  bore  the  great  general  Alexander  Farnese.  Boston  Harbor,  granted  him  permission  to  sail 
In  1559  Philip  II.  made  her  staatholder  of  the  (  on  condition  of  his  bringing  back  lumber  for  he 

Netherlands.     There  she  aided  with  Granvelft,  use  of  the   British  troops,  and  the  admiral  or- 

tntroduced   the   Inqaisitton,   and   provoked  the  dered  the  Margaretta,  a  cutter  of  about  100  tons, 

provinces    to   revolt   by  her  strong,   masculine  carrying  about  40  men,  to  accompany  Jones  to 

policy.     She  resigned  in  1567  when  AWa  was  his  destination  to  see  that  this  condition  was 

sent  to  the  Netherlands.  fulfilled :  also  that  the  American  skipper  should 

Margaret  Tndor,  queen  of  Scotland,  wife  convey  to  Boston  the  stores  of  an  armed  vessel 

of  James  IV.,  and  dau{^er  of  Henry  VII.  of  lately  cast  away.    Jones  is  said  to  have  been 

England:    b.    Westminster   ag    Nov.    1489;    d.  favorable  to  the  British,  whose  protection  at  this 

Methven  Castle  18  Oct  i54i-    She  was  married  time  he  may  have  solicited     His  two  sloops, 

to  the  king  of  Scotland  when  14;  bore  him  three  convoyed  by  the  Margaretta,  arrived  at  Machial 

children,  of  whom  two,  James,  later  fifth  king  3  June  1775 ;  hut  many  of  the  citizens,  declaring 

of  Scotland  of  that  name  and  father  of  Mary  that  he  should  carry  no  lumber  to  Boston,  or- 

Sttiart,  and  Margaret,  mother  of  Lord  Damley,  ntnized   for  resistance   to  the  enforcement  of 

survived  her;  and  after  the  king's  death  (1514)  Graves'  order. 

married  Doi^as,  Earl  of  Angus,  from  whom  The  leader  of  this  opposition  was  Benjamin 

she  was  divorced  in  1537,  to  marry  soon  after  Foster,  a  colonial  soldier,  who  had  been  present 

Henry  Stewart,  Lord  of  Methven.    By  descent  at  the  capture  of  Louisburg  from  the  French, 

from    Margaret    Tudor    her     great-grandson,  A  secret  meeting  was  called,  and  on  Saturday, 

James  VI.   of  Scotland,   was  Elizabeth's   sue-  10  June,  men  of  Machias  and  neighboring  settle- 

cessor  as  James  I.  of  En^and.  menis  gathered  in  the  woods  to  consider  the 

Harsaret,  or  Margnente  of  Valols,  val-wa,  advisability  of  attempting  to  take  the  sloops. 
Queen  of  Navarre:  b.  Angouleme  11  April  1493;  capture  the  Margaretta,  and  make  prisoners  of 
d.  Paris  27  March  15^  (Variously  known  at  tiic  cutter's  officers  and  crew.  Among  those  that 
Margaret  of  Angouleme,  of  Aiencon,  and  of  assembled  was  Jeremiah  O'Brien,  who,*  with 
Navarre.)  She  was  the  sister  of  Francis  I.  of  several  brothers,  participated  in  the  subsequent 
France,  was  brongfat  ap  at  the  court  of  Louis  capture.  During  the  discussion  Foster  stepped 
XII.,  married  the  Duke  of  Alen^on  in  1509,  across  a  small  brook  running  near,  and  called  on 
became  a  widow  in  1525.  and  in  1537  married  all  in  favor  of  the  attempt  to  follow.  The  ma- 
Henry  d'Albret,  titular  king  of  Navarre.  She  jority  followed  him,  and  then  'a  nnanimons 
never  reigned  over  Navarre,  but  resided  at  the  declaration  of  war"  was  made. 
French  court  or  kept  a  court  of  her  own  at  On  Sunday,  ir  June,  Jones  and  the  principal 
N^ac  and  Pau.  She  was  acquainted  with  the  officers  of  the  Margaretta  being  at  church,  Fos- 
principles  of  the  Protestant  reformers,  and  not  ter  and  others  started  to  take  them  into  custody! 
only  aRorded  protection  to  reformed  divines,  but,  getting  the  alarm,  they  escaped  by  jumping 
but  used  her  influence  with  ber  brother  FVancis  from  the  windows — Jones  fleeing  to  Uie  woods, 
to  the  same  purpose,  and  was  a  great  patroness  while  the  British  officers  retnmed  to  the  Mar- 
of  men  of  letters.  In  IS33  »he  published  a  re-  garetta  and  weighed  anchor,  threatening  to  fire 
ligious  poem,  'Le  Miroir  de  I'Ame  Pecheresse,>  on  any  who  should  interfere  with  Jones'  sloops, 
which  incurred  the  censure  of  the  Sorbonne  as  In  spite  of  this  threat  the  Americans  deter- 
heretical.  In  1547  "  collection  of  her  poems  mined  to  carry  out  their  purpose.  When  th« 
and  other  pieces  was  printed  under  the  title  of  enemy  was  sighted,  on  Monday,  the  lath,  Jere- 
'Margnerites  de  la  Marguerite  des  Princesses.'  miah  O'Brien  was  chosen  to  lead  the  movement. 
The  <Hcptameron.  ou  sept  Joumees  de  la  Reyne  and  while  he  took  40  men  on  board  the  Unity, 
de  Navarre,'  a  famous  collection  of  tales  long  Poster,  with  another  party,  boarded  the  Fal- 
Bttributed  to  her,  is  at  present  regarded  as  of  mouth  Packet,  a  schooner  lying  at  hand.  The 
composite  authorship.  She  left  one  child,  bold  defiers  of  British  force  had  only  "a  few 
Jeanne  d'Albret;  afterward  mother  of  Henry  charges  of  powder  and  ball  for  30  fowling- 
iV.  Her  letters  have  been  published  in  modem  pieces  [muskets?],  13  pitchforks,  and  10  or  13 
times.  Consult ;  Comtesse  dTIaiwsonville,  'Mar-  axes,'  the  powder  and  balls  being  nearly  all  on 
guerite  de  Valois'  (1870)  ;  Lotheissen,  'Koni-  O'Brien's  vessel.  As  they  approached  the  Mar- 
gin Margaret  von  Navarre'  (1885)  ;  Freer,  garetta  she  was  ready  for  action,  and  her  com- 
<Life  of  Marguerite  d'Angouleme'    (1895).  mander,  Moore,  gave  warning  that  he  would  fire 

Margaret  Sidney.     See  Lothhop,  Hahrict  if  ihey  came  nearer.    O'Brien  called  upon  him 

MuLFORD  Stone,  to  snrrender,  while  Stevens,  O'Brien's  lieuten- 

Margaretta,      The,      a      British      armed  ant,  told  Moore  to  "fire  and  be  damned  I"    To 

schooner,  captured  by  Americans  near  Machias,  avoid  action,  Moore  crowded  all  sail  and  stood 

Maine,  13  June,  I77S>  in  the  first  naval  contest  out  to  sea.    But  the  Unity  was  the  better  sailer, 

of  the  Revolution.    In  April  1774,  Captain  Icha-  and  as  she  overhauled  them  the  British  opened 
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fife,  which  the  heroes  of  the  "fowling-pieces*  Uargarita,  mar-ga-rfi'ta,  Venezuela,  an  19- 

retumed   with  effect.    The  vessels  coming  to-  land  off  the  northeast  coast,  in  the  Caribbean 

g ether ,  a  short  musketry  figlit  ensued,     Moore  Sea,  about  30  miles  north  of  Cumana.     In   1901 

imself  threw  hand-grenades,  but  was  shot  down,  it  was  made  a  province  and  is   known    by   the 

The     Americans  —  O'Brien     at     their     head —  name  of  Nueva  Esparta.     Its  area  is  450  square 

boarded  the  cutter  and  soon  had  complete  pos-  miles.    This  island  was  discovered  by  Columbus 

session  of  her.  in  1498.     The  name  Margarita,  meaning  "pearl* 

In  this  plucky  exploit  one  of  the  American  was  ^ven   to   it  because  of  the   valuable    pearl 

party  was  killed  and  four  wounded,  one  mor-  fisheries  once  found  in  its  surroirnding  waters. 

tally.    On  the  Margaretia  four  were  killed  be-  The    surface    is    broken    by    two    mountain 

sides  her  commander,  who  died  of  his  wound,  chains,  the  highest  point  of  one  is  nearly  4,000 

Her  captors   triumphantly  took  the  Margaretta  feet.    Near  the  centre  is  a  lagoon,  surrounded  b; 

to  Machias  the  same  day,  and  her  crew  were  low  land.     Much  of  the  soil  is  fertile,  but  the 

held  until  July  as  prisoners  of  war.    So  ended  chief  industries  are  fishing,  preparing  salt    for 

*one  of  the  most  bold,  energetic,  and  extraor-  market,  and  cai tie-raising.    The  capital   of  the 

dinary    occurrences    of    the    times."     With    the  province     is     Asuncion.     The     inhabitants     are 

armament  of  the  Margaretta  —  four  3-pounder3  nearly  all  Indians  who  have  long  been  civillied. 

and   14  swivels  —  the  Unity  was  fitted  out,  and  Pop.  about  _4O,5O0. 

she  was  thenceforth  called  the  Machias  Liberty.  Har'garite,     or     Pearl     Mica,     a     native 

Margar'ic  Acid,  or  Heptadecoic  Acid,  a  hydrous  silicate  of  aluminum  and  calcium,  hav 
name  now  applied  to  an  acid  having  the  formula  ing  the  formula  HiCaAKSitOii,  and  usually 
CiiHuO],  wtiich  is  said  to  occur  in  adipocere  occurring  in  laminated  forms,  like  mica.  Its 
(q.v,),  and  which  may  also  be  prepared  by  crystals,  when  they  occur,  belong  to  the  mono- 
boiling  cetyl  cyanide  in  alcoholic  potash.  It  was  clinic  system.  Marf^rile  is  translucent  or  sub- 
formerly  given  to  a  supposed  acid  having  the  translucent,  with  a  vitreous  or  pearly  lustre.  It 
same  formula,  which  was  believed  to  occur  in  occurs  in  various  colors,  but  predominantly  in 
connection  with  the  saponificaibn  of  natural  gray,  with  perhaps  a  reddish  tint.  It  has  a 
fats ;  but  it  has  been  shown  by  Heints  that  the  hardness  of  from  3.5  to  4.5,  and  a  specific  gravity 
earlier  *margaric  acid'  was  merely  a  mixture  of  of  about  3.  Margarite  usually  occurs  in  connec- 
palmitic  and  stearic  acids.  lion  with  emery  or  corundum,  from  which  it  b 

Mar'garin,  or  Margarine,  a  fatty  substance,  often  obviously  derived, 

obtained  from  lard,  and   from  certain  vegetable  Hargaritone,  Italian  painter,  architect,  and 

oils.     It  was  formerly  believed  to  be  a  distinct  sculptor;  b.  Arezzo  1219;  d  1281).     Called  Ma«- 

fat,   or    compound   of   glycerin   with    'margaric  garjtonk   d'Akezzo   after   his    native   place,    he 

acid*   (q.v.)  ;  but  it  is  now  known  to  be  merely  attained  the  first  rank  as  an  artist  of  the  Greek 

a  mixture  of  stearin  and  palmitin.     See  Oleo-  school,  and  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  Pope 

MABcABiNE,  Urban  IV.    Jealousy  at  the  success  of  Cimabue 

Margarit,     or     Uarguerit,     Berengcr,     a  is  said  to  have  shortened  his  days.    He  painted 

Spanish  general,  who  lived  in  the  12th  century,  a  great  number  of  frescoes,  nose  of  which  now 

In  command  of  a  fleet  he  was  sent  by  William  exist.    Among  the  few  remaining  pictures  from 

II..  king  of  Sicily,  to  succor  Tyre,  besieged  by  his  brush   are   Saint  Francis  in  the  museum  at 

Saladin    in    1188.    Margarit,    with   a    fire-ship,  Siena;    a    Madonna    in    the    Church    of    Saint 

burned  several  of  the  eneiny't  ships,  while  Con-  Francis   at   Areizo;   Christ,   in   the   Church  of 

rad,  governor  of  Tyre,  made  a  sortie.    Attacked  San    Croce   at    Florence;    the    Eternal    Father 

on  both  sides  at  once,  Saladin  only  just  man-  with  the  angels  in  the  Church  of  Saint  Ber- 

aged  to  find  shelter  on  an  undamaged  ship,  and  nardin  at  Perugia.     Painting  and  sculpture  are 

escaped.    The  brilliant  conduct  of  Margarit  on  mingled  in  his  Tomb  of   Pope   Gregory   X^  at 

this  occasion  gained  for  him  from  Saladin  the  Atezta;    his    sculptured    worlds    are   chiefly   of 

names  of  King  of  the  Sea  and  the  New  Neptune,  wood.    Amon^  his  architectural  works  are  the 

Margarit,  or  Marguerit,  John,  a  Spanish  cathedral  of  his  native  ci^  and  the  governors 

cardinal:  b.  Gerona  141S ;  d.  Rome  1484.     Sue-  palace   at    Ancona. 

cessively  bishop  of   Elne,   of  Gerona,  and  of  Margate,  mar'gat,  England,  a  seaport  and 

Patti    (Sicily),    he    received    several    important  popular  summer  watering  resort  of  Londoners, 

missions  under  Alphonse  V.,  and  became  am-  >n  Kent,  on  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  Ot  miles  by  rail 

bassador  to  Rome  under  John  II.,  who  appointed  east  by  south  of  London.     The  restored  parish 

hita    chancellor    of    Aragon.      He    quelled    the  church   of   Saint  John  the   Baptist  dates   from 

troubles   which   were   disturbing  Catalonia,   and  IO50.     Margate  is  patroniied  annually  by  about 

received   the   cardinal's   hat   in    1483.     He   was  aoo.ooo  visitors. 

the     author     of      '  Paralipomenon     Hispanic'  Margate-fish,   a  handsome,    pearly   white. 

(Granada   1545),  a  history  of   Spain   from   the  brown-strtped  fish    {Hamulon  album)    ot  We^ 

fabulous  arriv?,]   of  Hercules  in   the   Peninsula,  Indian    waters,    important   as    a    food-fish,   and 

to   the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  Great.  ordinarily   weighing   ahput^  five   pounds.      It  rs 

Margarit   or   Marguerit,    Peter,   a    Span-  caught  about  rocky  reefs,  m  deep  water,  where 

isb  navigator  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  isth  it  spawns  m  summer;  and  at  night  it  comes  m 

century.    He  was  the  nephew  of  Cardinal  Mar-  shore  to  obtam  the  small  animals  winch  swam 

carit,  and  left  the  court  of  Ferdinand  V.   in  in  the  shallows.    It  is  called  jallao  by  Spamsh- 

1403,  to  embark  with  the  fleet  of  Christopher  speaking  fishermen,  and  market-fish,  margiret- 

Columbus,  from  whom  he  separated  after  some  grunt,  etc.,  by  the   English^peaking  fishennen 

dissensions.     According  to  BUsius  he  discovered  of  Key  West  and  the  Bahamas. 

the  Marguerite  I^^lands,  and  gave  to  them  his  Mar-gay,  a  South  American  forcst-dweil- 

name     Other  authors  aver  these  islands  were  mg  wildcat  (felts  hgnno),  which  is  most  van- 

named  after  the  pearis  which  are  found  on  their  ably    colored    and    spotted.     It    is    someUmes 

f^ofes.  domesticated  in  Brazil. 
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Uargherita,  mlr-gS-rS'tS,  queen  dowager  marriage.  Her  policy  as  regent  was  entirely 
of  Italy:  b.  Turin  20  Nov.  1851.  She  is  the  subject  to  the  will  of  the  minister  of  the  day 
daughter  of  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Genoa.  In  1868  which  imturally  resulted  in  a  reign  alternately 
she  was  married  to  Humbert,  then  crown  prince  liberal  and  despotic.  When  she  affixed  her  signa- 
of  Italy,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  Italy  in  ture  to  the  law  concerning  the  Asmntamientos 
1878.  In  that  same  year  an  attempt  was  made  the  public  protested  so  strongly  that  she  was 
upon  the  life  of  the  king,  and  the  nervous  shock  obliged  to  resign  the  regency  to  the  prime-mio- 
to  the  queen  seriously  affected  her  health  for  3  ister  Espartero  in  1840,  In  1843,  after  the  fall 
number  of  years.  Her  winning  personality  and  of  Espartero,  she  returned  to  Madrid  and  in 
dignified  performance  of  her  duty  as  queen  1844  publicly  married  Muiioz,  wbo  was  made 
gained  her  wide  popularity  in  Italy.  In  igoo  Duke  of  Rianzares.  A  revolution  in  1854  com- 
ber husband  was  assassinated  and  their  son,  pellcd  her  to  flee  the  country  and  her  return  to 
Victor  Emmanuel  HI.,  succeeded  him  as  king.  Spain  in  1864  was  followed  by  the  revolution 
MargoUouth,  mar-go'll-oot  David  Samuel,  which  dethroned  Queen  Isabella  in  1868  and  she 
English  Oriental  scholar:  b.  London  17  Oct.  '^'\,^«?'!\  ^^'^^^  t'^^  tl">ugh  aUovjed  to  return 
1858.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  Ox-  ^°  ^?<'"4  a**"  'he  accession  of  Alfonso  XIL, 
ford  and  has  been  professor  of  Arabic  at  Oxford  "^^  ^'^^  '"  exile. 

from   1889.    Among  his  published   works  are:  Haria  ChriBtina,  queen  of  Spain:  b.  Aus- 

'Analecta  Orientalia  at  Poetieam  Aristoteleam*  tria  21  July  1858.    She  was  an  Austrian  arch- 

(1888)  ;     'Chrestomathia    Baidwiana>     (1894)  ;  duchess,  daughter  of  Archduke  Kari  Ferdinand 

•Letters  of  Abul  'Ala'   (1898);  'Lines  of  De-  of  Austria  and  was  married  by  proxy  to  Al- 

fenee  of  the  Biblical  Revelation'   (1900);  <Re-  fonso  XII.  of  Spain  in  i8?t).    At  the  death  of 

ligjons  of  Bible  Lands'    (1902).  Alfonso  XII.  in  1885,  she  was  apointed  queen- 

Har'grave  (German,  Markgraf),  in    medis-  regent'  during    the    minority    of    her    daughter 

val   times  in   continental   Europe,  a  commander  Queen  Mercedes,  who  was  succeeded  six  months 

intrusted    with    the    protection    of    a    mark,   or  later  by  Alfonso  XIII,,  a  posthumous  son.     The 

district  on  the  frontier.    As  early  as  the  times  of  queen-regent  faced  a  difficult  problem;  she  was 

Charlemagne  marks  and  margraves  appear.  The  a  foreigner,  the  people  were  unsympathetic,  and 

margraves  stood  immediately  under  the  German  the  political  and  financial  condition  of  the  coun- 

kings  and  emperors.    In  the  12th  century  mar-  try  was  in  a  precarious  state.    She  formed  a 

graviates  became  hereditary,  and  at  last  die  Ibar-  new  cabinet  with  Sagasta,  the  Liberal  leader  at 

graves  acquired  the  rank  of  princes  of  the  em-  its  head,  and  soon  won  the.  hearts  of  her  peo- 

pire,  between  counts  and  dukcS-  pie  by  her  wise  and  able  rule.    Throughout  the 

Marguerite,  mar'ge  ret,  a  popolar  name  for  time  of  her  regeticy  she  commanded  the  respect 

several  flowers  of  the  order  Compoiif^.    The  «"°  admiration  of  the  world  as  well  as  her  own 

blue    marguerite     (Fglicia    amellodes},    or    blue  country  for  her  clear  far-sighted  admimstration 

daisy,  is  a  native  of  southern  Africa,  and  has  of  the  affairs  of  state  and  her  careful  traimng  of 

long  been  popular  in  greenhouses  and  window  the  young  king  whom  she  endeavored  to  inspire 

gardeiis  because  of  its  simple  culture  and  large  W'th  her  own  high  sense  of  the  responsibilities 

soliury     flower-heads.    The     Paris    daisy     or  of  his  position.    Even  the  disastrous  outcome  of 

marguerite      (.Ckrysmthcmum     fruiescens) ,     a  J^e    SDanish-Amenean    war    failed    to    unsettle 

native   of   the   Canary   Islands,  was   intrrxluced  the  stability  of  her  ^vernment  which  on  17  May 

into  cultivation  in  Great  Britain  about  the  close  ^902  she  surrendered  mto  the  hands  of  her  son, 

of  the  i8th  century  and  has  continued  a  popular  Alfonso  Kill. 

florist's  flower  ever  since.  It  is  the  one  usually  Maria  II.  da  Gloria,  da  gl5're-a,  queen  of 
obtainable  throughout  the  year  in  the  stores,  but  Portugal:  b.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  4  April  1819;  d. 
e^cially  during  the  winter.  Because  of  a  close  Lisbon  15  Nov.  i8s3-  She  was  a  daughter  of 
resemblance,  the  name  is  applied  to  its  near  rela-  Dom  Pedro  I.  of  Brazil  and  on  the  death  of 
tive,  the  ox-^  daisy  (C.  levcantkemwn') ,  which  her  grandfather,  John  VI,  of  Portugal  in  i8a6, 
is  common  in  mismanaged  pastures  and  fields  her  father  ceded  to  her  the  succession  to  the 
especially  in  the  New  England  and  adjacent  throne.  Her  uncle,  Dom  Miguel,  to  whom  she 
States.  The  Reine  marguerite  (Callutepknt  was  betrothed  was  appointed  regent,  but  in  1828 
korlensis),  is  better  known  in  America  as  China  upon  the  sailing  of  the  young  queen  for  Spain  he 
aster  (see  AsTSt)  and  is  one  of  the  most  pop-  usurped  the  throne  and  barred  the  landing  of 
ular  out-of-dbor  annuals  of  the  garden,  being  the  queen.  In  1832-3  Dom  Pedro  instigated  a 
easily  grown  from  seed  and  readily  adaptable  to  civil  war  against  his  brother  and  through  the 
any  garden  soil.  The  English  daisy  {Bellis  intervention  of  England  and  France,  Maria  was 
peretinis)  is  also  called  marguerite,  but  less  fre-  placed  on  the  throne  in  1834.  She  married 
quently.  See  Daisy.  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  though  re- 
Maria  Christina,  ma-re'a  krTs-t6'na,  queen  taining  her  throne  had  a  troubled  and  rather. 
of  Spain:  b.  Naples  27  April  1806;  d.  Havre,  unsuccessful  reign.  Upon  her  death  her  son 
France,  22  Aug.  1878.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Pedro  V.  ascended  the  throne, 
Francis  I.,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  and  was  Haria  Leszczynska,  les-chln'ska,  queen  of 
married  to  Ferdinand  VIL  of  Spain  in  1829,  France:  b.  Breslau  23  June  1703;  d.  Versailles 
Upon  Ferdinand's  death  in  1833,  Maria  Christina  24  June  1768,  She  was  a  daughter  of  Stanislas 
by  her  husband's  will  became  regent  until  her  Leszczynska,  king  of  Poland,  and  shared  the 
daughter.  Queen  Isabella,  should  become  18.  A  obscurity  which  followed  upon  his  exile.  Her 
(ivil  war  which  was  waged  until  1840  ensued,  marriage  to  Louis  XV.  in  1725  was  arranged 
its  purpose  being  to  place  Don  Carlos  on  the  by  the  regent  Due  de  Bourbon  and  the  minister 
throne,  and  its  outcome  was  for  a  long  period  Fleury  and  was  regarded  as  an  intrigue  to  fur- 
_  doubtful,  but  the  queen-regent  appeared  to  care  ther  their  interests  since  it  antagonized  Spain 
'only  for  her  chamberlain,  Don  Fernando  Munoz,  by  sending  back  the  young  in^ta  with  whom 
with  whom  she  secretly  contracted  a  morganatic  an  alliance  had  been  projected.    The  queen  aftei 
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a  brief  period  in  which  she  tried  to  control  by  Turkey.     The  Peace  of  Teechen.  closing  the 
-       -     '  ■  -•         '  -■^rofther  "   -_..__    _^.  .    _ 


state  matters  lived  very  quietly  and  was  noted  War  of  the  Bavarian  Succession,  brought  Aus- 
for  her  charities.  Consult;  d'Armaille.  'La  tria  the  Inn  valley  in  1779;  but  the  Princes' 
Reine  Marie  LeszczynskaJ  (1S70);  Dee  Reaux,  League  (PUi^enbund)  under  the  lead  of  Pred- 
>Le  Roi  Stanislas  et  Marie  Leszczynska.)  erick  II.,  struck  a  heavy  blow  at  Austrian  su- 

Marla  Louisa,  loo-i'zS.  second  wife  of  (."""Y'  Though  best  known  for  her  part  in 
NapoleonI.:b,.Deo.  i79i;d.Vienna,7Dec.  European  politics,  Mana  Thoi«a  wa.  «,ua11y 
1847;  She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Em-  8"^^  m  mtenor  admimBtnition;Austnanfinanee 
nelir  Pt.nci.  I.  of  Austria  Bn5  Maria  Theresa,-  »"  revived,  agirenlturc  ciBouraged  and  higher 
aaughter  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples.  Her  !?"?'S''"  '"tered.  The  Empr™  was  a  strict 
mar?iage  with  Napoleon  in  Isro,  after  his  di-  ^'^"^  ""J  •"  """X  °f  the  Protestant  Re- 
vorce  from  losephSe,  seemed  to  promise  per-  '<"7nation,  but  m  the  latter  part  of  her  reign 
manency  toTiis  dynasty  and  peace  to  the  don-  "^  "">  "»""«»  of  her  froo-thmking  sou  s 
tinentind  her  pJogrcitowi?  Paris  through  po Hcies,  she  was  induced  to  enact  some 
the  diHerent  province,  of  the  kingdom  forineJa  anti-eccle«utical  legislation,  which  he  sub- 
kind  of  triumph.  In  rSii  she  lire  him  a  son,  scquently  developed  into  persecutions  She 
to  whom  was  %iven  the  title  of  King  of  Rome.  Z!'  A  ^"^"^  noble  woman  strikingly 
In  iSt3,  during  Napoleon's  ateence tt  the  war,  J"""'"!  '?  her  youth  Ten  of  her  r6  chil- 
be  named  herTegentof  the  kingdom.  After  his  J'™  survived  her.  Monuments  to  Mana 
overthrow  she  returned  to  VienSa,  and  remained  ^f^  '"  "  '^'°"°* '°  ^'¥"'l'?i  "^ 
there  during  the  Hundred  Days.  In  rgiO  she  and  Pcesburg.  Her  letters  to  Eer  children  and 
received,  wTth  the  title  of  Impiial  Mainly,  the  >"•  .'"=!!?'  were  edited  by  toieth  (188O,  who 
Duchies  of  Parma,  Piaceni;  and  (iuankna,  ""'«  f ""^J'.'^'jL''?  ^'i..^"?"';,-!^ 
and  at  a  later  period  made  a  morganatic  mar;  ■>"  ".'"E^'  '  ?t7f^  ,  i""?" 'w'.,™'"; 
riage  with  her  chunberkiin,  CooSt  Neippe,*.  y?":,  ^'5°,  ^t*'"  ,Ui»S':  .Y""  "f"' 
ShJ  governed  her  duchies  generally  with  rSlJ-  ZwiedmecMndenhom  <Ocstetreich  unter 
aess,  but  the  latter  part  of  her  reiin  was  much  "•"»  .^'"fS'"'  <.'">>'■  ""E"'  "''™ 
disturbed  by  revolutionary  outbreaks  and  the  tneresai  ^I»g7J. 
very  violent  means  taken  to  repress  them.  Haria  Theresa,  Order  of.    See  Oaoaas  aND 


Maria    Theresa'''  te  rPsa    fr.er     ti  riS'iai  AnstobiUus  and  Hyrcanus,  the  higb-pnest,  and 

Ger^enS^^u^n  o^HSjI^y'^^d  b2:  wife  ot  Herod  th«d™.t.     Her  hi,torv  is  «l«ed 

hernia.  archSuche^  of  Austria;  t.  Vienna   13  **y  ■'^P'j^^,^™  "i^^f  we  leftrn  tUt  Herod 

May  J7<7;cl.  there  »9  Nov.  1780.     The  oldest  J*' "^fr°*^ly  f**?*""^  J«.^"-     She  was  con- 

daugh"r  of  the  emplror  Charles  VI.,  she  was  ^T*"^  1°  '^^^l  thryju^h  the  machinations  of 

care^lly  educated,  w^  named  heir  to  the  throne  ^f 'T^I    '"  ''f  *'*°'*  |.?"^*°k   ''  H^  '"^^ 

bythe^raginaticSanction,andinr7j6married  ?f  a^'^lte^y.  ^8»-C.     She  met  her  fate  with  «n 

Stephen,  fuke  of  Lorraine  who  bec^e  grand-  intJ^P'dity  ^j*"^''  "^  J'^.  "°^!'=  ^=fS"T,  and 

duke  of  Tuscany  in  the  next  year,  and  who  in  ™**  bitterly  deplored  by  the  king  after  her  de- 

November  1740,  a  month  after  Maria's  accession  '^^*^*- 

tothethroneof  Hungary,  Austria  and  Bohemia,  MMiana,  Jtun,  hoo-5n'  rna-r~-a'n6.  Soan- 
was  named  joint  regent  with  her.  Prance  and  '"^  historian;  b.  Talavera  1536;  d.  Madrid  17 
Bavaria  invaded  Bohemia:  and  at  the  same  time  Feb.  1613.  Taldns  holy  orders  he  entered  the 
she  was  beset  by  Frederick  theGreat  in  Silesia,  Society  of  Jesus,  To  his  training  at  the  Uni- 
by  Spain  and  Naples  in  Italy,  and  by  the  counter  versity  of  Alcala  he  owes  the  pure  taste  and 
ciaims  of  Charles  Albert,  who  was  proclaimed  eloquence  of  his  writings.  He  taught  theology 
first  archduke  of  Austria  and  then  Gmnan  em-  £or  i3yearswithdistinctioninRome.  Sicily,  and 
peror.  She  fled  from  Vienna  to  Pr«sburg,  con-  Paris,  returning  to  the  Jesuits'  Collie  at  Toledo 
voked  the  Diet,  raised  a  Hungarian  army,  won  in  is74,  where  he  wrote  his  (Histona  de  Rebus 
the  alliance  of  England,  made  a  secret  peace  Hispanic)  (first  edition,  Toledo,  1592),  in  ele- 
with  Prussia,  surrendering  Silesia  and  Glate,  and  5*°*  Latin,  but  afterward  translated  it  into 
mined  peace  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Castilian.  His  tone  is  impartial,  though  he  loves 
October  1748.  securing  the  election  of  her  hus-  Spain  and  admires  Spanish  virtue.  Though  a 
band  as  German  emperor  in  return  for  the  ces-  Jesuit  he  complains  of  Pope  Alexander  VI. 
eion  to  Spain  of  Parma,  Piacenza  and  Guastalla.  Though  a  Spaniard  ho  is  not  blindly  prejudiced 
To  revenge  heiaelf  on  Frederick  she  formed  an  '"  favor  of  bis  king.  He  describes  with  sorrow 
alliance  with  Russia,  and,  by  thC'  help  o(  her  ^^^  conquest  of  Naples;  and  his  censure  of  Fer- 
chancelkir.  Kaunitz,  with  France.  With  the  fur-  dinand  is  moderated  only  by  considering  his 
ther  help  of  Sweden  and  Saxony  she  was  pre-  good  qualities  as  personal,  his  bad  ones  as  com- 
paring to  strike  at  Prussia,  when  Frederick  mon  to  all  princes.  He  has  not,  however,  much 
forestalled  her  by  striking  the  first  blow  and  =1^™  ^<>  originality  and  borrows  lai^ely  from 
opening  the  Seven  Years'  War  (q,v,).  This  Zurita  (q.v.).  Four  editions  of  the  translation 
terrible  struggle  availed  Austria  nothing  and  appeared  during  his  lifetime,  each  with  correc- 
Maria  Theresa  had  to  admit  Prussia's  right  to  tions  and  additions.  An  English  translation  was 
Silesia  in  the  Peace  of  Hubertsburg  15  Feb  madeby  Stephens,  the  continuator  of  Dugdale's 
1763.  Francis  I.,  her  husband,  died  18  Aug,  tMonasticon)  (London.  1609,  folio). 
1J65.  and  Maria  associated  with  her  as  emperor  Mariana,  ma-rt'-i'na,  in  American  colonial 
her  oldest  son,  Joseph  11.,  but  kept  in  her  own  history,  a  name  given  by  John  Mason  to  the 
hands  everything  save  military  administration,  tract  or  territory  granted  to  him  between  the 
Seven  years  afterward,  upon  the  first  partition  Salem  Eiver  and  the  Merrimac.  Here  he 
of  Pol^d,  she  received  Galicia  and  Ludomeria;  founded  an  agricultural  settlement  and  formed 
and  in  1775  Bukovina  was  granted  to  Austria  the  Laconia  company  in  1629.     Mason  returned 
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MAKIANA  ISLANDS—  HAKIB  DB  IflCDICIS 

to  England  in  1633  and  died  there  two  yean  was  certain  that  Marie  Antoinette  had  ^reat  in- 
later.  In  1691  hia  heirs  sold  all  his  lands  and  fiuenee  over  the  king,  and  that  she  constant^ 
nghts  m  New  Hampshire  to  Gov.  AUen.  opposed  audi  measures  of  reform  and  economy 

Hariana   (ma-rfi-a'na)   Islands.     See  La-  "s  t^d  been  proposed.    Her  exlravafrance  was 

D&ONE  Islands.  regarded  by  the  people  as  wie  of  the  chief  causes 

Marianna.  raa-ri-an'a.  Ark-  town,  county-  ***^^f'"^  poverty.    Her  unpopularity  increased, 

seat  of  Lee  County;  on  L'Anguille  River,  and  u"'l  *"!*  ^1^^?'  indignation  was  raised  to  _ the 

on  the  Saint  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  (1'^"^^  ?'"^V  "^  *"*'  enthusiastic  reception  given 

railroad:  about  i^  milea  east  of  Little  Rock.  "tT-  at  the  banquet  on  i  Oct.  1789,  where  the 

It  is  in  a  fertile  agricultural   region  in  which  Jf"'";  Bourbon  cockades  were  worn  and  the  na- 

cotton  is  one  of  the  principal  crops  and  in  the  *■""?'  cockade  trampled  under  foot    The  insur- 

vicinity  are  large  forests.    The  chief  industrial  !^"?"  "*  women  the  attack  on  Versailles,  and 

establishments  are  lumber-mills,  cotton-gins,  cot-  P*  fransfer  of  the  royal  family  to  Pans  fol- 

ton-compresses,   and   cottonseed-oil    mills.    The  'owed  m  a  few  days     It  vras  the  queen  who 

town    is    at   the   head   of  navigation    and   has  advised    the   flight   of   the   royal    family   from 

considerable    trade   by   steamers    and    railroad.  *^an3  ttj  join  BouiUes  army  m  June  iTOi,  which 

The  town  6wns  and  operates  the  waterworks,  e^oea  m  their  capture  at  Varennes.    From  that 

Pop    ]  poo  *""*  '""y  '''ere  viewed  as  traitors.     On  10  Aug. 

UarinJ.]!     ™;  ,a  s  .^-1'      i..-i_-  ^79^<  **■*  'sst  "Jay  of  the  royalty,  the  queen  ex- 

tur™?^!,Mn,=.^    fr  ^^  '.i,*'"^i*'i  cJ'*^"  e««l  all  her  power  to  induce  th;  king  to  resis- 

1^?^  S^^^"J-  '^*'  'I'^ir'?^/^*  ^*^  *a""-    This  he  thought  was  vain,  and  he  was 

pe»r  the  Salza,  60  miies  southwest  of  Vienna.    It  lej   with   his  consort  before   the   lejrislative  as- 

»■_«.-.-        ^      „  patient  endurance.    In  August  i?93.  she  was  re- 

Maiiboii.      See  Nagkakdianb.  moved  to  the  Conciergerie,  and  in  October  was 

Uaribojoc,  rna-r*-b3-hok',  a  pueblo  of  the  brought  before  the  revolutiopaiy  tribttnal.  SIk 
province  of  Bohol,  situated  on  the  southwestern  "**  charged  with  having  diasipated  the  finances, 
coast  on  Maribojoc  Bay,  eight  miles  north  bf  <«Kfeai*sted  the  public  treasury,  corresponded  with 
Tagbilaisn,  two  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  foreipi  enemies  of  France,  and  favored  it*  do- 
Abalan  River.  It  is  an  important  road  centre^  mestic  foe&  She  replied  with  firmness  and  de- 
Top.  10,90a  cision,  and  heard  her  sentence  pronounced  with 

Karicop^  ma-rfi-ka'pa,  or  Coco-Maricop*.  P*^  catamess.  On  ttie  same  day  she  waa 
an  Arizona  tribe  of  InSans,  a  branch  of  the  P^'llotined.  Mane  Antoinette's  faults  were  due 
Yumans,  formerly  inhabiting  the  region  around  ?J^'  measure  to  her  detective  education  and 
the  confluence  ot  the  Gila  and  Colorado  rivers  «™ciilt  position.  Her  expiation  of  them  made 
Their  descendants  and  the  Pimas,  with  whom  "^  "  general  object  of  pityuig  intereaL  Coo-- 
they  subsequently  confederated,  are  now  to  be  T^J  ,"!?^'  ^.^'"^i?.  Mane  Antoinette> 
found  in  the  Gila  River  Reservation  to  the  num-  V^V  '  ^f^P^  ^  ^"/J!?^''  ,V"?J?'  ^S*^ 
her  of  about  400.  In  their  aboriginal  state  their  ,1?"^"*!  tiSS?)  ;  and  Bicknell,  'The  Storj 
dress  was  of  the  scantiest  description,  and  their  **'  ^"""^  Antoinette'  (1897), 
dwellings  and  storefaonses  were  of  woven  straw  Marie  de  France,  ma-r£  Ai  fraAs,  French 

and  cornstalks  over  a  pole  framework.  They  Ppetess  of  the  12th  century,  a  native  of  Ile-dfr- 
were  an  agricnltutsl  people  and  raised  large  France,  whence  her  surname,  who  spent  her  life 
(Tops  by  irrigation.  Under  missionary  influence  i"  England,  where  she  was  well  known  at  the 
ttiey  have  been  civilized  and  are  now  noted  for  court  of  Henry  II.  Her  'Lais,'  largely  based 
their  industry,  their  efforts  at  self-improvement,  «>  Breton  stories,  and  full  of  Celtic  spirit  and 
and  their  Aianu£actures  of  cotton  doth,  baskets,  pathos;  fables,  a  revision  under  the  title  'Isopet* 
and  pottery.  (that  is,  ,^op)  of  an  English  collection ;  and  a 

Marie  Antoinette,  mSrTr  in-toi-nSf  (Fr  *?■«,  <Le  Purgatoire  de  ^t.  Patrice,*  make  up 
aia-rC  ail-twa-net).  qneen  of  France-  b'  pe  Jway.of  her  work.  The  <I^ia»  are  edited 
Vienna,  Austria,  2  Nov.  175s:  d.  Paris  t6  Oct  P*  .V^™^!  fjS^>'  L^<',.*^e  'Purgatoire'  by 
1793-  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  J«nj'>"s  (1894);  each  edition  has  a  valuable 
Francis  I.  and  the  celebrated  Maria   Theresa.    Pre»'»- 

She  left  Vienna  for  Versailles  in  1770,  when  Marie  Galante,  ga-lSflt.  West  Indies,  an 
only  15  to  m^ry  the  young  Due  de  Berri,  after-  island,  one  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  belonging  to 
ward  Louis  XVI.  of  France.  When  her  hus-  France,  about  ig  nriles  southeast  from  Guade- 
tend  ascended  the  throne  in  1774.  she  gained  loupe.  The  area  is  about  60  square  miies.  The 
the  affections  of  the  people  by  repeated  acts  of  chief  productions  are  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  in- 
generosity.  It  was,  however,  soon  observed  digo.  and  cotton.  It  is  a  dependency  of  Guade- 
that  her  natural  freedom  of  manner  brought  on  lotipe.  Columbus  discovered  it  in  1493,  and 
her  the  criticism  of  enemies  about  the  court.  It  named  it  from  his  vessel,  the  Santa  Marie.  TTie 
was  thought,  too,  as  many  believe,  with  reason,  French  occupied  it  in  1617,  and  lost  it  several 
aiat  she  was  to  a  certain  extent  controlled  by  her  times.  In  1825  it  suffered  severely  from  the  hur- 
mother  as  an  Austrian  spy.  An  extraordmary  ricane  which  desolated  Guadeloupe.  Pop.  14,268, 
occurrence  added  fresh  force  to  calumny  and    chiefly  negroes, 

S'o^io  ht^^^  Tl,^^rA  °I  *'ff^.""1'  r'^ir?"  W«rie  dc  Mfdids.  di  ma-dS-ses,  queen  of 
mid  N^kfacJ  n  wti.^%S"'r  °l'^f  r^'^  P""";  *».  Florence  ^  April  15731  ^  Cologne 
rB„I«r  fh^™*  m,,^£  P^  Cardinal  Louis  3  July  ,642.  She  was  the  Jaughter  of  Francis  I., 
r!,,,^™  ni  l%S^t^^«  *?*''!.'^'r'  ■""*  'V  K«'n<I-<Iuke  of  Tuscany,  an^  was  married  bV 
Countess  de  Lamotte  were  the  chief  actors.    It    proxy,  s  Oct  1600.  to  Ffmty  IV.  of  France,  witft 
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whom  she  constantly  quarreled,  partly  because  position  on  Pine  Mountain.    Sherman  repaired 

ot   his   incgnstancy   and   his   open   favor   to   the  the   railroad,   established   a    secondary,    fortified 

Marquise  de  Verneuil,  and  partly  because  of  her  base  at  Allatoona  Pass,  and  joined  by  Blair's 

own    haughty,    obstinate    character,    which    was  Seventeenth  .:orps,  advanced   lo  June  and  con- 

nnt    unmixed    with    ambition.     For    years    she  fronted  Johnston  in   his  new  and   strong  posi- 

V.g'd  him  to  have  her  crowned  queen;  the  cere-  tion,  and  by  the  14th  was  strongly  intrenched 

'flony  took  place  13  May  1610,  and  on  the  next  before    it    in    a    continuous    line    of    10    miles, 

day  the  king  was  assassinated.    Marie  was  ac-  Johnston  abandoiied  Pine  Mountain  on  the  night 

cused  of  complicity  in  the  plot,  but  the  charge  is  of  the   14th,   and   Sherman  advanced   bis   lines, 

not  proven.     For  seven  years   she  acted   as   re-  bringing  on  the  engagement  at  Pine  Mountain 

gent  and  showed  a  strong  friendshii;  for  Spain  (q.v.)    15    June.     The    gentral    movement    was 

and  the  Catholic  Church,  being  advised  by  the  continued  on  the  i6th  and  the  right  thrown  for- 

nuncio  and  the  Spanish  ambassador  as  well  as  ward   to  threaten  the   railroad  below   Marietta, 

by  such   favorites   as   the   Concinis.     She   quar-  On  the  i8th  Johnston  fell  hack  to  a  new  line, 

reled  with  her  son,  later  Louis  XIII.,  was  recon-  including  Kenesaw  Mounlain,  which  was  strongly 

ciled  to  him  by  Richelieu,  and  upon  her  attempt  fortified,  and  Sherman  pressed  in  closely  on  the 

to  displace  the  latter  was  forced  by  that  great  centre  and  left,  north  of  Marietta,,  still   contin- 

minister  again  to  leave  court  in  1630.    Her  last  uing  the  extension  of  his  line  to  the  right,  south 

years  were  spent  in  exile  in  Belgium,  England,  of  it.    Johnston,  making  a  corresponding  move- 

and  Cologne.    The  story  of  her  poverty  during  ment  by  his  left,  encountered  Sherman's  right  at 

these    years    is    untrue.     Consult    Miss    Pardoe,  Kolb's   Farm    (q.v,)   on   the  azd.     Sherman   as- 

'Life  and  Memoirs  of  Marie  de  Medici^   (1852);  saulted  Kenesaw  Mountain   (q.v.)   on  the  aTth, 

I,ord,    <The    Regency    of    Marie    dc    Medicis'  and   was    repulsed.    Flanking  operations    were 

(1903).  then  renewed  to  the  right  to  reach  the  railroad, 

Marie   PaiUine,  Princees  Borgbese.     See  and  Johnstnt,  hnding  it  in  danger  and  his  com- 

BoBGHESE.  Makie  Pauune.  municationg  with  Atlanta  threatened,  after  being 

Harienbad,  ma-re'en-bad,  Austria,  one  of  ?6,days  under  an  uninterrupted  cannonade  and 

the  most  frequented  and  picturesque  of  the  Bo-  'nfantry  nre,  abandoned  MarieHa  on  the  mt(bt  of 

hemian   watering-places,   near  the  wesem  fron-  2  July  and  fell  back  to  a  new  line,  pre«ousIy 

tier,  in  a  kind  of  triangular  basin  formed  by  sev-  selected    and    intrenched,    ten    tniles    south     of 

eral  mountain  ranges,  about  28  miles  northwest  Marietta,    and   covering  the    railroad  _  and    tus 

of  Pilsen.    The  vilUge,  built  on  a  slope,  sur-  pontoon-bridges  across  the  Chattahoochee,  widi 

rounded  with  woods  of  pine  and  fir-trees,  except  ="  advanced  position  at  Smyrna  Camp-ground, 

in  front,  has  a  town-house  with  assembly-room  Sherman  occupied  Marietta  on  the  morning  of 

and    reading-rooms ;    several    bathing    establish-  3  J^ly-    The  Union   05s  in  the  oiJerations  around 

ments,    theatre,    etc.    The    springs    utilized    are  Marietta  was  1,790  killed  and  missing  and  5,?40 

eight  in  number  and  are  cold;  some  are  alkaline  wounded,  an  aggregate  of  7,530.    Johnston  re- 

and  containing  Glauber's  salts,  others  alkaline  P'>"=<5    a   Confeaerate   loss  of   468  killed    and 

and  chalybeate,  etc.     Seven  are  used  externally  ^/^^    wounded.     Consult:     'Official     Records,' 

and   mtemally.   one   is   used   for   bathing   alone.  Vol,  XXXVIII;  Sherman   'Memoirs  '  Vol   II.; 

Great  quantities  of  the  water  are  exported.    Pop.  Van  Home.  'History  of  the  Army  of  the  Cttia- 

aboui  5,000  berland,'  Vol.  II.;  Johnston,  'Narrative.' 

Marietta.  rai-rl-Sfa,  Ga.,  city,  county-seat  Marietta,  Ohio,  city,  county-seat  of  Wasb- 

of  Cobb  County;  on  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  ington  County;  on  the  Ohio  River  at  the  mmitfa 

&  Saint  Louis  railroad ;  about  30  miles  north  by  "*   the    Muskingum,   and   on   the    Qereland    ft 

west  of  Atlanta.    Kenesaw  Mounlain    (q.v.)   is  M.,  the  Toledo  &  O.  C.  Extcnsioo,  the  BaltoKwe 

west  of  the  city.     It   was  settled  about   1840-1  &  O.  S.  W..  the  Zanesville  &  O.,  and  the  Cohm- 

and   incorporated   in   1852.     A   city   charier  was  bus   N.  RJt's;   about  95   miles,   in   direct   line, 

granted  in   1885.     It  is   in  a   fertile  agricultural  southeast  of  Columbus,  the  capital  of  the  State, 

region  in  which  stock-raising  is  one  of  the  prom-  The  first  settleoient  was  made  in  1788  by  people 

inent  occupations.    Large   marble   quarries   are  from  New  England,  under  Gen.  Riifus  Putnam, 

in    the    vicinity.    The    chief   manufactures    are  acting  for  the  *Ohio  Company'  (q.v.)  who  had 

chairs,  dressed  marble,  and  machine-shop  prod-  secured  a  grant  of  lands  on  both  sides  of  the 

UctB.     The  chief  buildings  are  the  churches  and  Muskingum    River.     The    place   was    named    in 

schools.    The   Qarke   Library,  which   contains  honor  of  Marie  Antoinette.    Arthur  Saint  Qair 

about  5,500  volumes,  is  in  Marietta.    A  National  organised  here  July  1788  the  Northwest  Terri- 

Cemetety   located   here  contains   the   graves   of  tory  (q.v.).    In  1800,  Marietta  was  incorporated 

10.379  soldiers;  the  unknown  dead  numoer  2,967.  as  a  town.     Fort  Harmar  built  in  1785,  was  op- 

The  mayor  and  council  are  chosen  at  a  popular  posite  Marietta,  and  in  1890  the  village  of  Har- 

election.    Pop.  (itiio)  Si949-  mar,  once  the  site  of  the  fort,  was  annexed  to 

Marietta  was  an  intermediate  objective  point  the  city.     Tlie  building  used  as  the  land  office 

in     Gen.      Sherman's     comioign     for     Atlanta,  for  the  "Ohio  Company"  and. an  old  church,  the 

and  when  he  crossed  the  Etowah  23  May  1864,  oldest  in  the  State,  are  still  standing  here  and 

his  columns  were  headed  for  that  place  by  way  in    good    condition.     Many   of   the   pioneers   of 

of  Dallas  and  New  Hope  Church,  but  Gen.  J.  E.  New  F.ngland  as  well  as  of  Ohio,  and  many  of 

Johnston  threw  his  army  in  his  front  and  checked  the  Revolutionary  soldiers,  were  buned  in  the 

im  at  New  Hope  Church  and  Dallas.    After  Marietta  cemetery, 
many  hard-fought  battles  and  constant  severe         The  city  is  in  a  coal,  iron,  petroleum,  and  gas 

skirmishing,  Johnston  abandoned  his  Dallas  lines  region,  with  fertile  agricultural  lands  in  the  val- 

<see  Dallas,  Ga,,  Battle  Lines  at)  on  4  June.  leys.    Some    of    the    manufacturing    establish- 

and  took  position  covering  Marietta,  his  left  on  ments  are  the  chair  factory,  employing  650  per- 

Lo<!t  Mountain,  his  right  beyond  the  railroad  and  sons;   glassworks,   empltjying  aoo;    tool    shops, 

behind  Noonday  Creek,  with  a  strong  advanced  with  150  employees;  bnck  plant,  300  employees; 
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boat  yards,  75;  foundries,  300;  other  inanufac-  Tayabas,  Luzon;  it  is  circular  in  shape,  being  24 

tories  having  in  all  fully  300  more  employees,  miles  north  and  south  and  23  miles  east  and 

There  are  five  banks  with  a  combined  capital  al  west;  area  667  square  miles.     A  mountain  range 

$500,000;  the  annua)  business  amounts  to  over  runs  from  north  to  south  across  the  island,  and 

$3,000,000.    The    principal    buildings    are    the  near  its  centre  are  short  spurs  running  east  and 


, ,  ..        -       ,               „  I  .                    -      '   heaviiy   wooded,   and 

,The  govetnment  is  vested  in  a  mayor  and  coun-  fruits  are  abundant  and  an  important  article  of 

idl  and  is  administered  according  to  the  "Ohio  food  amon^  the  natives.    The  chief  industry  is 

Municipal  Code."     The  council   is  composed  of  the  raising  of  rice,  of  which  Jarge  quantififs  are 

six  members,  two  of  whom  are  elected  each  year,  exported,  the  hemp  of  Marinduque  is  of  a  pe- 

jThe  site  of  Marietta  was  once  part  of  a  remark-  culiar  fine  qual'ty,  and  is  used  for  weaving.     At 

able  group  of  ancient  works  which  consisted  of  the  southern  end  of  the  island  there  is  excellent 

two  sections,  one  containing  about  40  acres,  the  pasturage,  and  hcrees  and  cattle  are  raised    It  is 

Other  about  30  acres.     The  remains  of  mounds,  in  the  route  of  steamers  in  the  local  trade  be- 

trnncated  pyramids,  walks,  walls,  and  other  an-  tween  Manila  and  the  Visayan  Islands  and  Min- 

cicnt  works  still  exist,  although  the  city  covers  danao,  and  its  two  chief  towns  are  ports  of  call 

8  large  part  of  the  original  enclosures.    Remains  for   these  steamers.     In  the  winter  of  1898-9 

of  the  walls,  about  five  or  six  feet  high  by  20  Marinduque  was  occupied  by  the  United  Stales 

or  30  feet  base,  may  still  be  seen.     Pop.   (1900)  troops,   it  being  the  first  important   position  in 

isSfi'i  (ifiio)  12,923.    Consult;  King,  'History  the  south  taken  after  leaving  Verde  Passage.    In 

of  Ohio' ;  Hoar,  'Oration  at  the  Celebration  of  igoi  it,  with  the  small  islands  adjacent,  was  cre- 

the  Centennial  of  the  Founding  of  the  North-  ated  a  province  under  avil  goveniinent;  23  June 

■mat  at  Marietta.^                A,  D  Aldebman  '9°^  ^^  provisions  of  tht  provincial  government 

Edilor  of  Marietta  <KeB«(«-.>  a^'  were  extended  to  the  island  of  Mindoro  and 

„    ,  .        ,.  „            .       tM    ■  ^        ni.-  the  Lubang  group  by  incorporating  them  with 

Marietta     CoUege,     in     Marietta,     Ohio,  -j,^     province     of     Marinduque.     Pop.     48/)oo. 

ilotmded  in   1835   for  men  and  women.    It  has  mo.tlv  Tao-alnps. 

college  and  preparatory  departments,  the  latter  "°„^  ^agajogs. 

U  known  as  Marietta' AcaW.    T^e  coarse.  „    Manne  Corpa.  See  Navy  of  the  UMnro 

lead  to  the  degrees  of  AX,  Ph.B.,  ard  B.L.  mates- 

Courses  are  provided  for  votk  in  music,  art.  Marine  Hospital  Service;      See  Hospital; 

and  military  science,  and  short  summer  schools  Navy  op  The  UurrED  States,  The. 

are  given  for  work  in  the  arts  and  sciences    The  Marine  Insects.    Insects  have  not  only  tn- 

library,    which  has   about  61,000  volumes   and  yaded  rivers  and  Jakes,  they  have  established 

30/)0o  pamphlets,  is  no'.ed  for  its  books  on  the  themselves  to  some  extent  at  least  along  the 

history  of  ihe  Northwest.     In  ipio  there  were  margin  of  the  sea.    On  3  sunny  day  by  the  shore 

conneclcd    with   the   college   29   inslructors   and  myriads  of  flies  may  be  seen  hovering  over  the 

about  411  students.    The  grounds  and  buildings  seaweed  cast  up  by  the  tide.     These  have  been 

were  valued  at  $251,000,  the  productive  funds  at  developed  from  grubs  which  live  and  feed  in  the 

$260,000.  and  the  total  income  $34,000,  decaying  weed,  and  are  able  to  bear  inunersion 

Hai'ieold,  a  popular  name  for  several  an-  twice     daily.    Around     the     rock-pools     many 

related  plants.     The  pot  maria;old    iCale-.idiila  midges  may  be  noticed.    Their  grubs  feed  on 

offkinalis)  is  one  of  the  most  widely  popular  or  growing  green  seaweed,  and  spend  theii   whole 

garden  plants,    Xt  is  grown  for  its  brilliant  flow-  life  in  the  salt  water,  breathing  the  dissolved  air, 

ers  which  range  from  white  to  rich  orange,  and  as   do  their  fresh-water   relations,  by   means  of 

for  its  flower-heads,  which  are  often  used  to  gill -filaments,  or  simply  through  the  surface  of 

flavor  soups,  slews,  and  dressings.    The  African  the  skin.    Many  species  of  beetles  inhabit  the 

marigold  (Tagetes  erecia)  and  the  French  mari-  shore,  and  are  submerged  twice  daily,  when  they 

gold  (T.  patula)  are  also  widely  used  for  orna-  lurk  under  stones  or  burrow  into  the  sand;  tiieir 

ment.     Their  flowers  are  usually  some  shade  of  hairy  bodies  are  not  easily  wetted,  and  in  one  of 

yellow,  but  some  are  brown  and  some  striped,  the   best  known   marine   beetles    (.Aipma)    there 

The   Cape  marigold    (Dimorphotheca  spfi.)    are  are  paired  air-sacs  in  the  hind-body  which  are 

also  grown   for  ornament  but  are  less  popular  believed  to  act  as  reservoirs  for  breathing  while 

than  the  above.     The  corn-marigold   (Chrysait-  the    tide    is    up.     Several   kinds   of  very  small 

themunt  segelum)  is  a  weed  especially  common  springtails  may  be   seen  on   the   surface  of  the 

in  European  grain-fields,  but  also  cultivated  for  rock-pools  at  low-tide;  probably  when  the  water 

its   flowers,   for   which   the   plant   is   sometimes  rises  they  retire  into  crevices  of  the  rocks.    The;- 

forced  in  greenhouses.    All  these  belong  to  the  are  covered  with  a  very  fine,  dense  pile,  and  it 

natural  order  Composita.    The  marsh  marigold  seems  impossible  to  wet  them. 

(Caltha  palustris)   is  a  member  of  the  natural  The  absence  of  wings  is  a  common  character 

order  Ranunculaceie.     It  is  a  well-known  plant  among  the  sea-shore  insects.     The  beetles  of  the 

in  marshes  and  wet  meadows.    The  leaves,  gath-  Ben"3  -^'f  •"  are  wingless,  and  so  is  the  small 

ered  before  flowering,  arc  widely  used  as  a  pot-  oug  Aepopkiius  often  found  in  their  company,  at 

herb  under  the  name  of  "cowslip  greens."     The  well  as  (he  female  of  the  midge  Clanio,  whose 

name  fig  marigold  is  applied  to  various  members  ■•mate:,  though  wmged,  appears  not  to  fly,  but  to 

of   the    genus   Mtsembryanthemum,    several    of  "se    his  wings  as  sails  as  he  skims  over  the  sur- 

which  are  cultivated  for  their  grotesque  forms,  fat^"  "'  f"*  rock-pools.     "The  tendency  of  insects 

their  peculiar  foliage,  etc.  ?"  oceanic  isle-s  to  lose  their  wings  has  often 

w...:u_-     -.x.iue'^..     ~    n.....:i;..«    „,—  t"*^  noticed,"  says  Carpenter,  "and  the  loss  of 

KanKtoa,  mir-f-kena,  a   Brazilian   name  j,,^              „f  ^^^^^^  exp^ined  as  an  advantage 

for  a  marmoset  (q.v.).  gi„^  [n^^^g  ^j,i^^  ^^  ^^  Ay  ^^^^  ^^  ^l^^p 

Marinduqiie,    ma-rcn-doo'ka,    PhilippinM,  out  to  sea.    Possibly  the  absence  of  wings  in  so 

an  island  lying  southwest  of  the  province  of  many  sea-shore  insects  can  be  explained  in  like 
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manner.    Several  genera  of  pond-skaters  have  buildings,  and  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes'  Institute, 

one  or  two  species  which  frequent  the  water  of  In  the  vicinity  is  large  assembly  ground  where 

estuaries  and  harbors;   these  are   in  all  cases  various  religious  and  educational  conventions  are 

wingless,  though  their  fresh-water  relations  are,  held  each  summer.    Pop.  (1890)  11,523;  CiQoo) 

as  a  rule,  winged."  16,195;  (1910)  14,610. 

The  extreme  of  adaptation  to  marine  life  is  Marini,  Guunbattista.  jam-ba-tes'ta  ma- 
shown  by  the  bugs  of  the  gMius  Hahbates,  also  re'ne,  Italian  poet:  b.  Naples  18  Oct  1569:  d. 
Monging  to  the  family  Hydrometnda.  with  there  as  March  1635.  He  was  assisted  fay  (he 
their  short  anchor-like  fore- legs  and  their  im-  Cardinal  Pietro  AJdobrandini  at  Rom^  with 
mensely  long  and  slender  middle  and  hind-legs,  whom  he  went  to  Turin,  where  he  became  secre- 
the  middle  shm  and  foot  being  fringed  with  long  tary  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  Charles  Emmanuel, 
hairs.  The  elongate  wingless  fore-body  of  these  but  the  envy  of  his  enemies  and  bis  satirical 
msects  and  the  greatly  reduced  hind-body  give  humor  involved  him  in  various  disputes. 
them  a  most  peculiar  and  characteristic  appear-  Marini's  most  famous  work  is  the  long  epic 
ajice,  and  the  dense  pile  wherewith  they  are  <Adone»  (1623).  His  other  works  include  <la 
clothed  keeps  them  d^.  They  have  been  ob-  Lira'  (1602-14) ;  and  a  great  collection  of  inia- 
served  gliding  over  the  calm  seas  of  the  tropics,  cellaneous  poems.  Some  of  his  sonnets  art, 
often  hundreds  of  miles  from  land,  or  clinging  among  the  most  perfect  in  the  Italian  language. 
to  drifting  substances  whence  they  could  suck  He  is  the  founder  of  the  Marinist  school  of 
food.  Consult  G.  H.  Carpenter  'Insects,  their  poetry,  of  which  false,  overstrained  imagery,  far- 
Structure  and  Lite'  (1899);  Miall,  'Natural  fetched  metaphors,  and  forced  conceits  are  char- 
History  of  Aquatic  Insects'  (1895).  acteristic  features.    Consult  Menehini,  <La  viu 

Harine  Insurance.     See   Insitbaitce,     Ma-  *  '^  ^^^^  di  G.  B,  Marini'  (1888). 

KINE-  MBiinoni,  Hippolyte,  e-pd-let  msi-re-iio-n£, 

Marinea,  are  troops   enlisted  for  service  French  inventor:  t.  Paris  1S2S.    He  has  invmted 

either  on  board  ship  or  on  shore.    They  arc  "l""?  i^fP'T"^    °J-   P""""8  which  have  been 

drilled,   disciplined,   clothed,  eQuipped.  and  paid  of  .world-wide  adoption,  among  them  are  a  rotary 

similarly  to  the  land  forces.     Theirduties  are  to  P""tmg-press  which  turned  out  ^,cm  copies  an 

maintain  the  necessary  guards,  man  some  of  the  '""'.'■'  """f^""  "'"'^^  P""'^'^  "  ?»t  colors  ao,000 

guns,  form  part  of  the  armed  crews  of  the  vari-  <=°P'^,=^  •"«"'■'  and  at  the  Pans  Exposition  he 

ous   boats  when   called  away   for  service,  and  ^^^*^^  =>  press  which  printed  at  a  rapid  rate 

form  a  permanem  force  for  landing  with  the  sea-  ^°  ""'o"  ""  «'^''  "(^^  °*  =  s^"'  ^V  <"■«  revolu- 
men  if  necessary.     In  all  these  matters  they  are 

commanded  by  their  own  officers.    The  marines  Mano,  GiuBeppe,  joo-sEp'pe  ma'r6-6,  Mak- 

of  the  European  continental  nations  are  not  de-  Quis  di  Canm,  Italian  tenor:  b,  Ca^iari,  Sar- 

signed  for  service  permanently  on  board  ship;  dinia,  18  Oct  1810;  d.  Rome  II  Dec.  1883.    After 

the  American  navy  is  the  only  one  besides  rfiat  serving  in  the  Sardinian  army  he  went  to  Paris, 

of  Great  Britain  in  which  the  marine   fonns  a  where  after  two  years  of  musical  study  he  was 

sar^  and  definite  fraction  of  a  ship's  com-  appointed  first  tenor  of  the  opera,  changing  his 


pany.    United   States  marines,  who  are  desig-  name  at  the  same  time  from  De  Candia  ti 

natcd  as  the  Marine  Corps    distinguished  them-  He   made  his  debut   2  Dec.   1838  as  Robert   iu 

selves  greatly  in  the  operations  in  Cuban  waters  'Robert  the  Devil,'  and  soon  became  the  leading 

in  i&)8  and  in  those  which  led  to  the  rescue  of  tenor  of  the  world.    His  repertoire  embraced  all 

the   foreign   legations   in    Peking  in    1900.     The  the   great  works   of   Rossini,   Bellini.   Donizetti, 

name   marines   is   also   used   in   the  expression :  and  Verdi.     He  married  the  famous  singer  Giulia 

*TelI  that  to  the  marines,*  signifying  utter  dis-  Grisi  in  1854  and  together  they  made  an  operatic 

belief  in  a  statement  made  or  story  told;  it  arose  tour   of  the   United   States.     In   his   later   years 

from  the  fact  that  marines,  being  ignorant  of  sea-  after  his  retirement  from  the  stage  in  1871  he 

manship,    were   made   butts   of   by   the   sailors.  '"St  his   fortune  through   speculations,   and   the 

See  Navy  of  The  United  States.  next  year  made  a  concert  tour  in  this  country. 

MarmcttB,  m5r-r-nSt',  Wis.,  city,  county-  Mariol'atry.    See  Mary. 

seat  of  Marinette  County ;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Marion,  m5r1-iin,  Franda,  American  sol- 

Menominee  River,  on  Green  Bay,  and  on  the  Chi-  dier:  b.  near  Georgetown,  S.  C.  in  1732;  d-Pond 

cago  u.  N.  W.,  the  Wisconsin  &  M.,  and  the  Chi-  Bluff  27  Feb.  1795.    He  was  the  youngest  in  a 

CSfto,  M.  &  St.  P.  RR.'s:  about  50  miles  north'  family  of  six  children.    His  grandfather,  Benja- 

by  east  Oi  Green  Bay  and  opposite  Menominee,  min  Marion,  was  a  Huguenot  exiled  from  France 

Mich.    The  harbor  is  lai^e  and  safe,  and  the  in  i6go.    At  16  Francis  showed  his  adventurous 

river  affords  opportunity  for  bringing  It^  from  disposition   by    embarking   on    a    small    vessel 

the  forests  along  its  upper  course  in  botii  Wis-  bound   for   the   West   Indies.      It   was   wrecked 

coDsin    and    Michigan.    Marinette    was    settled  and  he  barely  escaped  death  by  starvation.    He 

about  1849^50  and  in  1887  was  incorporated.   The  returned  home  and  worked  several   years  00  * 

water-power  is  extensive  and  the  lumber  Indus-  farm.    In  i76i>-i  he  served  in  campaigris  against 

try  of  Marinette  is  most  important.    The  large  the  Cherokees.    Thenceforth  until  177S  he  lived 

lun^r  mills  are  the  chief  manufacturing  estab-  on  his  plantation  at  Pond  Bluff  m  the  parish  ot 

lishments  of  the  city.    Other  industrial  estab-  St.  John.  .      t.       r- 

lishments  are  pail  factories,  paper  and  pulp  mills.         In  1775  Manon  was  elected  menrtier  from  SL 

box  and  broom  factories,  gas  and  traction  engine  John  in  the  South  Carolina  Provinoal  Congress, 

and    iron    works,    threshing   machine    factories,  which  adopted  the  bill  of  rights  and  voted  money 

furniture  factories,  and  cabinet  shops.     The  city  for  raising  troops.     He  was  chosen  captain  (21 

carries  on  a  lake  commerce  with  all  the  impor-  June  i?7S)  and  took  the  field  a^inst  the  British 

lant  lake  ports.     The  chief  buildings  are  the  city  and  the  Tories.     He  took  part  in  the  capture  (J 

and  county  buildings,   two   hospitals,   a  public  Fort  Johnson   (14  Sept  1775).  and  because  ot 

library,  30  churches,  fine  public  and  parish  school  his  ability  in  organising  and  discipline  was  pro- 
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moted  to  major.  He  participated  in  the  patriot  trade  centre  of  a  large  portion  of  WillianiMA 
victory  (28  June  1^70)  at  Charleston,  which  and  adjoinit^  counties.  Pop.  (1890)  1^38; 
gave  the  Southern  Slates  respite  from  active  (igoo)  2,510;  (iQio)  7,003 
fighting  lor  nearly  three  years.  Appointed  lieu-  ..  i  ,  .  .  .  „ 
tenant-colonel,  he  led  his  regiment  in  the  un-  ^  ««»-ioii,  Ind  city,  county-seat  ot  Grant 
successful  attack  on  Savannah  (September  S^VT' o," ,  ^'^^^^''"^'"^P"'^''' !"t°V'=* 
1779).  In  .780  Marion,  now  a  brigadier-gen-  I^V'^'thi' r;.*!  n,,S*^l  ^"''^"AtP-'tF;.* 
erat,  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  forest  and  ^t.  L„  the  Oncmnati,  I^  &,M„  and  the  Pitts- 
swamp.  Beginning  with  a  handful  of  men,  less  ^^\  ^  9"i^'  ^r^"?;?'  ?"«"*  ^  ""]'«* 
than  io,  he  iathered  recruits,  fearless  ridet^  and  ""^'heast  of  India napohs.  It  is  situated  in  a  fer- 
good^ark^en.  who  formed  the  famed  "Man-  tik  agr.cultural.region  aod  ^  a  natural-gas  belt, 
5n's  brigade."  At  times  they  numbered  several  ^  t*"  ^""hvl^,*"'f""^"  «''""*'|'"  "f"" 
•k..,,Ar^A  TT,  _  J  i_7  i  It  ■  I  J  t  power.  The  chief  manufactures  are  flour,  lum- 
hundred.  They  came  and  went  at  their  leader  s  ^  j  ^rick,  foundry  products,  window 
t^^n,  ^'P^^"j'^f  ^  ".Il'^'iT  ,"'  ^"i  ™  E'^^8,  iS.tles.  glasslars,  furnSure.  linseed  o." 
tions.  Part  of  the  time  they  were  at  work  on  »„j  Zoning-mill  products.  The  trade  is  exten- 
their  farms,  planting  crops.  These  rough  and  :  a.  jf  ^w..^^  :„  :(_  „„_  manufacturEs  and 
ready  troopers  became  the  terror  of  the  British  r^'p^^oducU  ^ome  oUrprincipal  t^^^^^^ 
regulars,  and  the  Tories,  although  m  justice  j,„  (^e  public  library,  which  cost  $65,000,  a  large 
™?r,?L'"^  'f  '*'«';''*  ''^  f^  ^A  ^^  ""^^l  college,  a  court-house,  and  ?he  churchw 
committed  no  acts  of  wanton  cruelty  and  burtied  ^^  ^ehools.  Three  miles  south  of  the  city  is  a 
no  buildmgs  on  Tory  homesteads.  The  stones  National  Soldiers'  Home,  which  cost  about 
of  h«  adventures  r^ad  tnore  like  fict'O"  than  $1,510,000.  The  elect ric-hght  plant  and  the 
history.  His  scouts  kept  clc«e  watch  of  Oi«  waterworks  are  owned  and  Sperated  by  the  city. 
enemy's  movanents,  and  detachments  of  the  p^-  (iqio)  10  icq  *'  j  / 
brigade  struck  blow  after  blow,  surprising  and        i''  *■  ^    ■*    I'-o^y- 

capturmg  small  parties  of  soldiers.  At  times  they  Marion,  Iowa,  city,  county-seat  or  Linn 
united  with  larger  bodies  of  troops  for  impoTt-  County;  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Saint 
ant  engagements.  After  a  vain  pursuit.  Tarieton  Paul  railroad;  about  ilo  miles  northeast  of  De« 
named  Marion  the  "Swamp  Fox."  Failing  in  Moines.  It  was  settled  in  1839  and  m  1853  was 
his  attempt  against  Georgetown  (December  incorporated.  It  is  situated  in  a  nch  agncut- 
1780),  he  retired  to  Swan  Island  and  prepared  tural  region  in  which  the  chief  products  are  com, 
for  a  second  attack  (13  Jan.  1781),  which  was  broom-«om,  wheat,  and  vegetables.  Consider- 
also  unsuccessful.  Then  he  joined  with  Colonel  able  attention  is  given  to  stock-raisu«.  Marion 
Henry  Lee  in  reducing  Fort  Watson  (April  ■'  the  headquarters  of  a  railroad  division  and  has 
1781).  After  raiding  zoo  miles  of  country  he  large  railroad  repair  shops,  freight  yards,  and  a  , 
commanded  the  first  line  in  the  battle  of  Entaw  round-house.  Other  industrial  establishment* 
Springs  and  took  many  prisoners.  For  hig  gal-  are  hroom  factories,  greenhouses,  flour  milU,  a 
lantry  in  this  engagement  he  received  the  thanks  large  creamery,  and  cigar  factories.  Popi 
of  Congress.    From  178a  to  1790  Mariwi  served  (i9io)  4.4Da 

m  the  State  Senate  and  was  a  member  of  the       Huioo,    Kan.,  city,  county-seat  of  Marion 

State  Constitutional   Convention  in   1790.     He  County;  on  the  Cottonwood  River,  ard  on  the 

Of^MSed  harsh  treatment  of  the  Tories  and  con-  Chicago,  8.  I.  &  P.,  and  the  Atchison,  T.  &  S. 

denined  the  confiscation  act  of  1782.     In  178^  p.  R.R.'s;  about  115  miles  southwest  of  Topeka. 

he  married  a  wealthy  Jady,  Mary  Videau,  who  it  is  situated  in  a  fertile  agricultural  region  in 

■nrvived  him  with  no  children.    He  was  a  man  which  considerable  attention  is  given  to  stock- 

of  attractive   personality.     Of  sKght  figure,   he  raising.     The  chief  manufactures  are  fiour  and 

was  capable  of  great  endurance  and  accustomed  dairy    products.      Pop.    (1890)    3^)47;    (igog) 

Id  abstinence.    As  a  leader  he  was  admired  and  1.&Z4;  (191a  est.)  3.000. 

bdoved.    He  justh-  ranks  among  the  heroes  of  m*--:™   ni,:™   „;.„ «*„ *  „*  u..^-. 

the  Revolution.    Consult:  Biography  by  Horry  -    Manon,  Ohio,  city,  county-seat  of  MariM 

and  Weems    (1815).  Simn»,^Liie  of  Francif  County;  on  the  Erie  the  aeveland,C,C&  gt 

Marion>     (1844),    Tarieton,    'History    of    the  L.   the  Columbus    H.  V.  &  T..  and  the  Penn- 

Campaigns  of  1^1781'   (.787).      "^  ^^l-ma  ^R-;  about  |Sm..e.  north  of  Colum- 

Harion,  Ala.,  town,  county-seat  of  Perry  Marion  was  settled  in  1815  by  people  from 
County;  on  the  Southern  railroad;  about  Co  Rhode  Island,  and  was  incorporated  in  1810  and 
miles  west  by  north  from  Montgomery.  It  is  chartered  as  a  city  in  i^a  It  is  situated  in  a 
situated  in  a  fertile  agricultural  region,  and  its  fertile  agricultural  section;  considerable  lime- 
industries  are  connected  vrith  the  farmproducts.  stone  is  in  the  vidniiy.  The  number  of  em- 
it is  the  seat  of  the  Marion  Female  Seminary,  pk^ees  engaged  in  Ihe  chief  industries  ot  the 
established  in  1856;  the  Judson  Female  Institute  city  are,  in  the  steam-shovel  works,  Soo  persons; 
(Baptist),  established  in  1839;  Lincoln  Normal  the  foundries,  300;  the  lime-kilns  and  qwarriea, 
School  for  cokired  pupils  (CoiigregationaUst)  ;  600;  engines  and  threshers,  550;  buggieu,  car- 
and  the  Marion  Military  institute.  Pop.  (191a)  riages,  eta,  150;  agricultural  implements,  too; 
1,834.  wood-pulleys,  50;  silk-mills,  50;  mattress  fasr 

UarioB,  111.,  city,  connty-seat  of  William-  tory,  aa  There  are  13  churches,  public  and  parish 

■on   County;   on   the   Illinois    Central   railroad;  schools,  and  a   Home   for   Aged   Women.     The 

about  150  miles  south  by  east  of  Springfield.    It  four  banks  have  a  combined  capital  of  $850^00. 

is  situated  in  an  agricultural  region  in  which  are  The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor  and  a 

large  deposits  of  coal  and  near  which  are  ex-  couocil  of  seven  members,  chosen  annually  m 

tensive  timber  tracts.    The  chief  industries  which  popular   election.    The   inhabiunts   are    chietflf 

contribute  to  the  support  of  the  city  are  coal-  native  bom.    Pop.  (1910)  18,232,- 
raining,  lumbering,  fruit  raising,  manufacturing  W<  G.  HABiaHG, 

Qour  and   raising  cattle.    Manoa  is  the  chici  Mdilof  of  ^Star.* 
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MARION  —  HAKITZA 

Marion,  S.  C.  city,  county-seat  of  Marion  scape  as  a  specialty,  and  receiving  instnictioa 

County ;  on  the  Carolina  N.,  and  the  Atlantic  from  Strobel  and  Van  Hove,  which  latter  he  tol- 

C.  L.  R.R.'si  about  lOo  miles  west  of  Columbus.  lowed  on  his  removal  to  Antwerp.    He  studied 

It  is  surrounded,  by  rich  farm  lands,  the  chief  also  under   Keyser,    direttor   of   the   Antwerp 

C ducts  of  which  are  tobacco  and  cotton.  It  Academy.  Going  to  Paris  he  came  under  the  in- 
large  cotton  mills,  coUonseed-oi!  mills,  lum-  tluence  of  the  Barbizon  school,  and  reached  his 
ber  and  flour  mills,  and  foundries.  It  ships  to  full  power  as  a  painter  of  figures  and  landscape 
the  Urge  markets  considerable  tobacco  and  cot-  in  combination.  In  1871  he  returned  to  his  na- 
ton  products.     Pop.   (1910)  3AV4-  ''ve  town.     His  brush  work  and  use  of  ehiaros- 

,_ ,        ,,       .  ^        .     c   o      .1.  euro  are  essentially  French.    Among  his  numcr- 

Ifarion,    Va.,    town,    county-seat    of    Smyh  ^„,  ^^^^^^  <^i^„  ^f  Schiedam';   'View  of 

County;  on  the  Marion  &R.V    and  the  Norfolk  ^   ^own   in    Holland';    (Qp   the    Se.   Shore'; 

&    W.    R,R.s;    about    140   mdes    southwest   of  /»«.ji,„  „„j  /-t,:ij,.„> 

Lynchburg.     Marion  was  settled  in  1S3Z  and  in  <^^^^^!  ='"<1  Ch.ldre«\ 

1871  was  incorporated.    The  chief  industrial  es-  Manscal,  Ignacio  M.,  Mexican  statesman :  b. 

tablishments    are    flour   and    lumber    mills    and  Oaxaca,  5  July.  1829:.  d.  Mexico  City,  16  Aprd 

wooden-ware  factories.     Mining  and  quarrying  igio-     He  received  his  diploma  as  a  lawyer  in 

iu  the  vicinity  contribute  to  the  industrial  wealth  1S49,   and  practiced   his  profession   until   l8S7, 

of  the  town.    It  is  the  seat  of  the  Marion  Female  «1«n   ''=  "^s  elected  a  member  of  the  federal 

College  (Lutheran)  and  the  Southwestern  State  congress.    Two  years  later  he  was  made_justice 

Hospital  for  the  Insane.    The  water  for  drinking  °f  ^^.^  .supreme  court   of  Oaxaca,   and   m   i860 

and  domestic  purposes  is  brought  from  springs  circuit  judge  of  the  states  of  Oaxaca,  Veracruz 

in  the  hills  about  tnree  miles  distant,  and  the  and  Puebla,    In  1861  he  was  agam  electedto  the 

waterworks  plant  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  federal  congress,  being  assigtied  the  additional 

town.     Pop.   (1910)  2,727.  duties    and    responsibilities    of   government   as- 
sessor of  church  properties;  served  as  justice  of 

Mariotte,   Edme,   Sd-mJf   ma-re-6t,    French  the  supreme  court  in  1862;  as  sub-secretary  of 

physicist:  d.   12  May  168+.     He  lived  for  the  foreign  affairs  in  1863,  and  was  appointed  first 

mostprtat  Dijon,  and  was  made  prior  of  Saint-  secretary  of  the  Mexican  legation  at  Washii^- 

MartiD-sous-Beaune.     He  became  a  member  of  ton  in  August  of  that  year;  charge  d'aflairs  25 

the  Academy  of  Sciences  upon  its  formation,  and  Oct.    1867,   secretary   of  justice  and   public   in- 

wasone  of  the  founders  of  experimental  physics,  struction     in    1868;     envoy    extraordinary    and 

'It  is  Mariotte,"   said  Condorcet,  "who  first  in  minister  plenipotentiary  at  Washington   I   June 

France  introduced  into  physics  a  spirit  of  obser-  1869 ;  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  10  March  1871 ! 

vation  and  of  doubt."     He  discovered  independ-  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary 

'    ently  the  law  known  by  his  name  — also  discov-  at  Washington  Juno  1872;  justice  of  the  su- 

ered    by    Robert    Boyle   (q.v.)   and    known    as  preme  court  of  the  Federal  District  and  director 

Boyle's   law,— that   if   the    temperature   remain  of    the   national   school    of   jurisprudence   July 

constant,  the  volume  of  a  gas  will  vary  inversely  1879;  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  22  Nov.  1880; 

as  the  pressure.  special  envoy  io  Great  Britain  May  1883  and 

Miriotte'a  Law,    in    phvsics,    the  principle  envoy   extraordinary  and   minister   plcnipoten- 

Ihat  the  volume  of  a  gas,  under  ordinary  condi-  tiary  October  1884;  secretary  of  foreign  affairs 

tions  of  temperature  and  pressure,  is  sensibly  /uif  1885,  a  position  which  he  sliU  rtfains.    He 

proportional  to  the  reciprocal  of  the  pressure,  's  also  a  member  of  the  Geographical  and  Sta- 

so  long  as  the  temperature  remains  constant    It  tistical  Society  of  Mexico.     He  was  closely  as- 

is   identical   with   Boyle's   law,   the   latter  name  sociated  with  President  Juarei  throughout  the 

being  applied  to  it  in  the  United  States  and  Eng-  War   of  the   Reform,   was   secreUry  and   legal 

land,    and    the    former    in    continental    Europe.  «>unse]  to  the  Mexican  legation  at  Washington 

See     BoyU's     Laiv     under     Gases,     Genwal  O-vrtag  the  War  of  Intervention,  and  was  the 

Pkiperties  of,  and  Gases,  Kinetic  Theory  or.  ""'""i',  °!  several  historical  and  other  works. 

...  ...  —  ^    n     T  •!  T  **'■  Manscal  received  many  decorations  from 

Mariposa  Lily,  or  Butterfly  Lily,  popular  foreign  governments, 
names  for  various  species  of  Calochorlus  of  the  --  .  ,  ,  ... 
order  Liliacex.  The  numerous  species,  all  of  Marirts,  mattsts,  term  applied  to  two 
which  are  natives  of  western  United  States  ^o^^^'}  re  igious  congregations  in  the  Roman 
and  British  Columbia,  arc  characterized  by  Catholic  Church.  The  Marist  Fathers,  or  So-, 
coated  corms;  rather  leafy,  generally  branched  ""1*?,?*  Fathers  of  Mary,  onginated  in  Lyons 
stems;  and  showy,  six-segmented  flowers.  At-  ('S'^);  i»'hcre  a  number  of  reUgious  devoted 
most  all  the  species  arc  in  cultivation  for  oma-  themselves  to  missionary  work,  wluch  extended 
ment,  some,  natives  of  the  Colorado  desert,  being  over  the  Paohc  islands  and  in  1845  passed  on 
suited  to  arid  conditions,  others  to  fairly  moist  Y>  Australia.  The  Marist  Brothers,  whose  ob- 
Wils,  still  others  to  very  cold  localities,  as  species  J^"  was  the  education  of  youth,  were  founded 
indigenous  to  the  mountains  of  Sierra  Nevada.  »  y'"^  'a'"'  ^^  Marseilles,  and  chose  for  its  field 
AU  will  stand  extreme  cold,  but  not  alternate  of  labor  the  south  of  F;rance.  The  Manst 
freezing  and  thawing,  hence  their  failure  under  Fathers  have  136  members  in  the  United  States 
such  conditions.  The  bulbs  should  be  planted  which  they  entered  1849.  Thetr  headquarter^  » 
in  laie  autumn  in  any  kind  of  soil.  After  the  '}  B  rook  I  Mid,  D.  C.  They  have  schools  at  Man- 
tops  have  become  yellow  subsequent  to  flowering  Chester,  N.  H.;  Lowell  and  Lawrence  Masa, 
m  the  following  year  the  bulbs  should  be  taken  »nd  ^ew  York. 

up,  djvidc<l  and  kept  drj'  until  planting  time.  Maritime  Law.    See  Law,  Maritivb. 

hey  are  often  grown  in  pots  under  glass.  Maritza,  ma-ret'sl,  Turkey,   a    river,   the 

Maris,  ma'rls,  Jakob,  Dutch  painter:  b.  at  ancient  Hebrus,  rising  as  the  TopolnitM,  near 

The  Hague  25  Aug.  1837.    He  early  began  his  the  Bulgarian  frontier,  in  the  Balkan  Mountains, 

■rt  studies  at  the  local  academy,  choosing  land-  and  flowing  through  Eastern  Rumelia,  south- 
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HARIUS  —  HARKHAU 

east  to  Adrianople,  where  it  bends  to  the  south'  dcnte'  (173s),  which  are  marked  by  a  total  op- 
west,  and  falls  into  the  jEgean  Sea  by  the  Gulf  position  to  the  style  and  manner  of  Moliere,  by 
o£  Enos.  It  is  over  300  miles  long,  and  navi^-a-  much  skill  in  intrigue  and  in  portraying  women, 
ble  to  Adrianople,  about  100  miles  from  its  and  by  the  peculiarly  artificial  and  elaborate 
mouth.  style,  which  takes  its  name  'Marivaudage"  from 

Marina,  mi'ri-iis,  Oaius,  Roman  general:  the  author.    Consult ;  Savoliee,    <Marivaux  in- 

b.  IS6  B.a,  in  CereatK,  in  the  Volscian  territory;  connu'    (ifSo)  ;   Fleury,   <MarivBux  et  le  Mari- 

d  Rome  86  B.C.    He  won  his  first  military  re-  vaudage'   (1881);  Gossot,  "Manvaux  MoralisW 

pute  at  Numantia   in   134   beginning  his   rapid  (1881}  ;  Larroument,   <Manvaux,  sa  Vie  et  ses 

rise  from  the   ranks;   was  made  tribune  of  the  Y'^\          ('W);     Deschamps,     'Maunvaux' 

people  in  ilg;  increased  his  political  power  by  C'897)- 

marrying  Julius  Caesar's  aunt;  became  praetor  in  Mar'joram,  a  genus  of  annual  or  perennial 

11^;  went  to  Spain  in  the  next  year,  suppressing  herbs    and   a    few    shrubs    ^Origanum)    of   the 

bngandage  there;  and  in  109  accompanied  Me-  natural   order   Labiates.     The   species   of  which 

tellus  to  Africa.     Two  years  later  he  was  chosen  there  are  about  25,   are  mostly   natives   of   the 

consul,  displaced  his  superior  officer,  and  made  Mediterranean    region    and    southwestern    Asia, 

a  brilliant  campaign.     His  success  was  so  great  They    bave   several-flowered   whorls    of    labiate 

that  he  was  elected  consul  four  times  in  succes-  flowers    arranged    in    spikes.     Two   species    are 

sion  (104-101  H.C.) — a  proceeding  counter  to  law  widely  cultivated  in  gardens  for  culmary  pui- 

and  entirely  unparalleled  —  so  as  to  meet  the  in-  poses,  being  used  fresh,  dried  or  in  decoction  for 

vasion  of  Italy  by  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones.     He  flavoring    soups,    stews,    dressings,    sauces    and 

defeated  the  latter  tribe  at  Aqu^e  Sextix  in  102,  salads.    Common  or  pot  marjoram  (O,  vulgare) 

and  the   Cimbri   at  the   Raudian   Fields  in   101.  is  a  hardy  perennial  with  pink  or  purple  floweis 

In  100  he  was  again  elected  consul.    He  made  and  highly  aromatic   leaves.    It  succeeds   best 

the  fatal  mistake  of  plunging  into  party  politics,  upon  warm  garden  soils  well   exposed  to  the 

allied  himself  with  the  most  disreputable  leaders  sun,  and  may  be  propagated  by  seeds,  divisions, 

of  the  popular  party,   and,   in   his  envy  of  the  or  cuttings.     Sweet   marjoram    (O.   marjorand) 

rising   fame   of  the  patrician   Sulla    (q.v.),   at-  is   also   a   perennial,   but   is   tender   and   conse- 

tempted  to  remove  him  from  his  command  in  the  quently  treated  as  an  annual,  hence  the  popular 

Jugurthine   War.     Civil   war   broke    out   in   88.  name    annual    marjoram.     It    is    usually    raised 

Sulla    was   victorious.     Marius    fled   to    Africa,  from   seeds   sown   in   a   hotbed   or   green-honM 

whence  he  returned  to  Italy  on  the   successful  and  transplanted  to  ground  like  the  above. 

rising  in  Rome  under  Cinna.    The  first  great  Marfc  Saint,  the  EvangeKat    See  Gospels. 

proscription  followed  and  many  of  Marius'  op-  i*..!.  a_4«__      c~.  a.-^.^^.,..   \t.  ^  ... 

ponents  were  killed.    Marius  was  elected  consul  Mark  Antony.     See  AuTONius,  Marcus. 

for  the  seventh  time  for  86  b,c,  but  died  soon  Mark  Twairu     See  Clemens,  Samuel  Laiw- 

after  he  entered  upon  the  office.    Consult  Beesly,  hoenb. 

'Marius  and  Sulla'    (1878).  Mark,  an  old  English  term  for  a  money 

Marius,  The  Epicurean,  a  philosophical  ro-  of  account,  and  in  some  other  countries  for  a 

manee  by  Walter  Pater,  published  in  1885.    The  com-     The   English  mark   was   valued  at  $3.M, 

book    has  but  a  shadowy  plot.     It  is,  as  the  sub-  and  'he   Scotch   mark,  or  merk,  was  $3.45.     fn 

title  declares,  a  record  of  the  hero's  "sensations  the  coinage  of  the  German  empire  the  mark  is 

and    ideas,"    a   history   of    a    spiritual    journey,  a  com  of  nearly  the  same  value  as  the  English 

Marius  is  a  young  Roman  noble,  of  the  time  of  shilling.    A  mark  banco  used  to  be  a  money  of 

Marcus  Aurelius.     Like  the  philosophic  emperor  account  in  Hamburg  equal  to  37  cents,  nearly. 

himself,  he  is  the  embodiment  of  the  finer  forces  The  mark  was  also  used  as  a  weight  m  several 

of  his  day;  his  temperament  being  at  once  a  re-  parts  of  Europe,  being  divided  into  24  carats. 

pository   of   the   true    Roman   fjreatness   of   the  Mark,  Order  of  Saint,  a  Venetian  order  of 

past,  and  a  prophecy  of  the  Christian  disposition  knighthood.     The   doge,   as   well   as  the   senate, 

of  the  New  Rome.     In  his  earliest  manhood  he  elected  knights   of  Saint  Mark,  who  enjoyed  a 

goes  to  Rome,  meets  there  the  philosophic  em-  pension.     Foreigners  also,   particularly   scholars, 

peror,  mingles  in  the  highly  colored  life  of  the  were   elected.     Saint   Mark   the   Evangelist  was 

time,  studies,  observes,  reflects.     The  book  is  a  the  patron  saint  of  the  Venetian  Republic, 

rettwrkable    story   of   spiriliial    development,    as  Markham,      mark'am,      Albert     Haatings, 

well    as    of    the    strange,    luxurious     decaying  English  admial  and  Arc  ic  explorer,  cousin  of 

Rome  of  the  2d  century  of  the  Christian  era.  sir  Clements   Markham   (q.v.)  :  b.  Bagneres,  11 

Manut,    ma-re-oot.    Lake,    Egypt.      See  Nov.  1841.    He  entered  the  navy  in  1855,  saw 

Mareotis.  active  service  in  the  China  Seas  for  several  yeairs, 

Marivaux,  Pierre  Carlet  de  Cbamblain  de,  took   part   in   the   Polar   expeditions   of   Adams 

pe-ar      kar-la      de      shan-blaii      de      ma-re-vo,  (1873)   and  of  Nares   (1875),  and  in  the  latter 

French  dramatist  and  novelist:  b.  Paris  4  Tab.  expedition   attained  what  was  then  the  farthest 

1688;  d.  there   \2  Feb.   1^63.     Of  his  life  prac-  north,  83°  20'  26'.     With  Sir  Henry  Gom-Boo* 

tically   nothing   is   known  save  that  he  became  he   attempted   to   reach   Franz   Joseph   Land   in 

an   Academician    in    1742    or    1743.     He    wrote  1879.   but   was   unsuccessful;    in   the   next   year 

essays  in  periodical  form,  the  'Spectaleur  Fran-  Markham     exjilored     the     Galapagos      Islands, 

tais'  having  a  hint  of  English  influence  in  both  Rear-admiral  m  18^  and  second  in  command  of 

matter    and    name.     His    novels,    especially    the  the   Mediterranean   fleet   in   1893,   he   is   now   a 

unfinished  'Vie  de  Marianne'   and  'Paysan  par-  vice-admiral.     He  has  written:    'The  Cruise  of 

venu,*  were  a  protest  against  the  literary  morals  the  Rosario  amongst  the  New  Hebrides'  {1873)  ; 

of  contemporary  fiction.     But  he  is  best  known  <The  Great  Frozen  Sea'   (1878)  ;   'The  Voyages 

for  such  plays  as   'Les  Jeux  de  i'Amour  et  du  and  Works  of  John  Davis*    (1884);   'A   Polnr 

Hasard'     (i73o),     'Les    Fausses    Confidences*  Reconnaissance'   (1879)  ;  and  'Life  of  Sir  John 

{1738),  'Le  Legs'  (1736),  and  *La  M^rc  confi-  Franklin'  (1891). 
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MARKHAH— UARKS'  HILLS 

Uaikbam,  Sn  Qcments  Robert,  English  boundary.    Penn   himself    arrived    on   27    Oct 

?iographer  and  traveler :  b.  Stillingfleet,  near  1683,  and  Markham,  whose  conunission  accord- 
ark,  20  July  1830.  He  was  educated  at  West-  incly  lapsed,  was  elected  to  the  caunciL  In 
minster  School,  entered  the  navy  in  1844,  ac-  1684-99  lie  was  secretary  to  the  province,  in 
companied  the  Franklin  Search  Expedition  of  1686  became  land  commissioner,  and  in  1689  an 
1850,  and  then  retired  from  the  service.  He  auditor  of  accounts.  When  in  1691  the  territory 
traveled  in  Peru  in  1852-4  and  1860-1,  the  second  now  constituting  the  State  of  Delaware  was  de- 
journey  being  undertaken  to  jfet  cinchona  seeds  tached  from  the  province,  he  was  appointed  its 
for  planting  in  India,  an  experiment  described  in  deputy-governor,  and  in  1694-9,  as  lieulenant- 
his  'Peruvian  Bark;  Cinchona  Culture  in  British  governor,  administered  both  this  territory  and 
India,      1860-1880'      (1880).    After      spending  the  province. 

j86s-6  in  Ceylon  and  India,  he  became  secretary  Mwkhor,  mar'kor  or  -koor  a  remarkable 

of  the  India  Office  in   1867  and   curator   of   its  goat    {Capra    fakoneri)    of   the   mountains    of 

Geographical  Department  in  1868.    In  1858  he  Afghanistan  and  northwestern  India,  where  it 

had   been   appointed    secretary   of   the   Hakluyt  keeps  among  the  highest  wooded  valleys,  asccnd- 

Society,  of  which  he  became  president  m  1890.  ing  and  descending  only  as  compelled  to  do  SO  by 

Since  1863  he  was  secretary  of  the  Royal  Geo-  the  seasonal  changes  in  the  depth  of  the  snow. 

graphical  Society,  and  m  1893  became  its  presi-  it  is  of  large  size,  standing  about  3  feet  tall  at 

dent.     His   more    important    works,    several    of  the  shoulders,  and  is  reddish  brown  in  summer 

which  were  translated  into  German,  are:  <Cuzeo  and    light    gray    in    winter.     «The    magnificent 

and   Lima'    (1856)  ;   'Travels  in   Peru  and   In-  beard,  extending  in  the  adult  males  on   to   the 

dia'    (1862);   <The  Arctic  Navy  Ust'    (1875);  chest  and   shoulders,   and   sometimes    reaching 

'Life  of  John  Davis>    (1889,  in  a  series,  'The  nearly  to  the  knees,  is  black  in  front  and  gray 

Worlds  Great  Explorers')  ;  'Major  James  Ren-  behind;  in  the  young  bucks  and  the  does  at  all 

nelP   C1895)  ;  'Richard  Hakluyt'  (1896)  ;  and  an  ages  it  is  confined  to  the  diin.'     The  horns  are 

English  version  of  a  Peruvian  drama,  'Oilanta'  very  different  from  those  of  other  goats,  rising 

(1871).    He  edited    'The  Geographical    Maga-  straight  up  from  the  forehead,  spreading  side- 

"£^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  *^'  knighted  in  ways,  so  as  to  form  a  V  when  seen  from  in 

'"So-  front,    and    spirally    twisted.    Specimens    have 

HarUuun,  Edwin,  American  poet;  b.  measured  50  inches  along  the  spir«!  keel.  Sev- 
Oregon  City,  Ore.,  23  April  1852.  He  spent  hia  eral  distinct  local  varieties  of  markhor  are  known 
boyhood  on  a  ranch  in  central  Cahfonnla,  herd-  to  the  Himalayan  hunters,  who  regard  this  ani- 
ing  cattle  and  sheep,  and  later  graduated  from  mal  as  one  of  the  most  excellent  objects  of 
the  California  State  Normal  School  at  San  Jos6  sport  in  that  region  of  prime  game  animals. 
and  from  Santa  Rosa  College.  He  studied  law,  "Unlike  the  ibex,  which  keeps  to  the  rugged 
but  did  not  practise;  subsequently  took  up  edu-  crags  and  steeo  ravines  above  the  limits  of  the 
cational  work  and  was  superintendent  and  head  forest,  the  marlthor  delights  in  rocky  forests,  and 
master  of  schools  in  California,  and  principal  although  it  occasionally  comes  out  into  the 
of  the  Observation  School  of  the  University  of  open  glades,  it  seeks  concealment  as  much  as 
California  in  Oakland.  He  had  for  some  time  possible."  Hence  its  hunting  calls  for  the  great- 
been  an  occasional  contributor  to  some  of  the  est  skill  as  well  as  endurance.  This  goat  is 
leading  American  magazines,  but  first  gained  often  captured,  tamed  and  crossed  with  domestic 
wide  reputation  through  the  publication  of  his  goats;  and  it  is  believed  to  have  had  some  in- 
poem,  'The  Man  with  the  Hoe,'  suggested  to  fluence  in  originating  the  Angora  breed.  Con- 
him  by  Millet's  picture  of  the  same  name.  This  suit:  Lydekker,  'Wild  Oxen,  Sheep  and  Goats 
first  appeared  in  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  of  All  Lands'    (1898), 

and  was  later  published  in  a  collection  entitled  Harkuig-nut,  an  East  Indian  tree  (SetnC' 
'The  Man  with  the  Hoe  and  Other  Poems*  carput  Anacardium)  of  the  cashew  family,  hav- 
(1899).  This  poem,  which  had  a  wide  inlluence  ing  a  fruit  the  receptacle  of  which  is  roasted 
and  caused  much  discussion,  is  intended  by  the  and  eaten.  The  black  juice  of  the  unripe  fruit 
author  not  merely  as  a  picture  of  the  peasant  serves  with  quicklime  to  make  an  indelible  mark- 
but  as  "a  symbol  01  the  toiler  brutalized  through  ing-ink 

long  ages  of  industrial  oppression^  His  other  Markings  o£  Animals.       See     Coloration. 

publications  include:  'Lincoln  and  Other  Poems*  Pbotective^ 

(1901) ;  and 'Field  Folk,  Interpretations  of  Mil-  ,,    ,   ,    „.„      -,  _»     ^      /-, 

let'  (igoi)  Marks'    MiUb,    Engagement    at.      On    23 

ir    I.I.  1      J   m    t_     .        ■  i_-  April  1864,  a  tram  of  240  wagons,  escorted  by 

MarKhatn.  Tared  Clark,  American  archi-  ,^00  infantry,  400  cavalry,  and  five  guns,  all 
tect:  b  Tyringham,  Mass.,  18  Nov.  1816.  He  under  command  of  Lieut.-Col.  F.  M.  Drake,  77th 
designed  the  battle  monument  at  Saratov  and  Qhio  Infantry,  left  Camden,  Ark,  for  Pine  BluS, 
has  published  'Appeal  to  the  American  People  to  get  supplies  for  Gen.  Steele's  army,  then  co- 
in Behalf  of  Natiomil  Monumerits'  (1872);  operating  with  Banks'  Red  River  eicpedition. 
^H^V"*"  ^'^'  •  ^•^t''"'^  Sculpture'  At  lo  a.m.  of  the  25th,  when  at  Marks'  MiUs, 
K^o^J-  on   the    Camden    and    Pine   Bluff    road,    abotrt 

Markham,  William,  English  colonial  gov-  eight   miles   beyond    Saline  River,   Drake   was 

emor  in   America :   b.   England  about   1635 ;    d.  attacked  front  and  rear,  by  Gen.  Pagan's  force 

Philadelphia  la  June  1704.    When  William  Penn  of  3,000  men  — cavaliy,  mounted  infantry,  and 

obtained  a  charter  for  Pennsylvania,  he  made  two  batteries  —  and  after  a  hard  fight  ot  more 

Markham,   a    first   cousin   of  his,    his    deputy,  than  three    hours,    during    which   Drake    was 

Markham  had  all  rights  granted  to  Penn  save  severely  wounded,  and  had  lost  250  in  killed  and 

that  of  convoking  a  legislative  assembly.     On  3  wounded,  the  entire  train,  guns,  and  the  greater 

Aug.  1681   he  established  a  council,   later  chose  part  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry  were  captured, 

the  site  for  Philadelphia,  and  conferred  with  About  300  escaped  and  made  their  way  to  Little 

Lord  Baltimore  as  to  die  Maryland- Pennsylvania  Rock  and  Pine  Bluff.    Incomplete  Confederate 


HARL  —  UASLBOROUGH 

retitma  show  a  lost  of  41  killed,  loS  wounded,  France.  On  his  return  to  Ei^Iand  he  was  made 
and  144  missin^r.  Pagan's  entire  loss  was  about  lieutenant-colonel,  and  his  advancement  was 
430.    When  Steele  beard  of  the  disaster  he  im-    rapid.    He  had  a  tegiment  of  dragoons  presented 


mediatel]'  abandoned  the  idea  of  joining  Banks,    to    him,    and    strengthened    his    influence 
left  Camden  on  the  night  of  the  26th  for  Little    court  by  his  marriage  with  Sarah  Jennings,  i 
Rock,    was   followed   by   Sterling   Price,   had   a    attendant   upon   the   princess,   afterward    Quo 


_ .  .  guard  fight  at  Jenkins'  Ferry  on  the  3pth,  Anne.    In  1683  he  obtained  the  title  of  Baron  of 

and  continued  his  retreat  to  Little  Rock.    CoD-  Aymouth,  and  on  the  accession  of  James  IL  was 

suit :     'Official  Records,'  VoL  XXXIV.  sent  ambassador  to  France,  and  soon  after  his 

E,  A.  Cakuak.  '  return  created  Baron  Churchill  of  Sandbri^e, 

Marl,  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  yeneraL  The  same 
clay  in  various  proportions.  If  the  lime  pre-  year  he  suppressed  the  rebellion  of  the  Duke  of 
dominate  the  marl  is  called  calcareous;  clay  Monmouth.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  of 
marl,  or  argillaceous  marl  has  a  larger  proper-  Orange  he  joined  him  at  Axminster,  and  was 
tion  of  clay.  As  marl  is  hard  or  not  it  is  called  rewarded  by  the  earldom  of  Marlborough,  and 
indurated  or  earthy.  Even  the  more  solid  marls  the  appointment  of  commander-in-chief  of  the 
crumble  soon  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  English  army  in  the  Low  Countries,  The  lol- 
and  form  a  paste  if  dipped  in  water;  they  effer-  lowing  year  he  served  in  Ireland,  where  he  re- 
vescc  in  acids,  because  of  the  presence  of  car-  duced  Cork,  Kinsale,  and  other  places.  In  1691 
bonate  of  lime.  Marl  occurs  in  masses  and  beds,  »«  was  suddenly  dismissed  from  all  his  employ- 
ia  associated  with  chalk,  gypsum,  sand,  clay,  or  mcnts  and  committed  to  the  Tower  on  the  charge 
compact  limestone,  and  contains  important  fossil  °i  ^^S"^  treason,  but  soon  obtained  his  release; 
remains.  To  the  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime  though  it  appears  that  the  suspicions  against 
in  its  composition,  marl  owes  its  use  as  a  fer-  "™  were  not  without  foundation,  On  the  death 
tilizer.  Hence  it  happens  that  many  natural  of  Queen  Maiy  he  was  made  a  privy-councillor, 
mixtures  used  as  manures  are  called  marls,  such  and  appointed  governor  to  the  young  Duke  of 
SB  the  New  Jersey  green  sand-marls,  which  con-  Gloucester;  and  in  i^oi  was  created  by  Kinfc 
tain  as  their  principal  constituents  clay  and  William  commander-in-chief  of  the  English 
grecnsand  and  usually  only  I  or  3  per  cent  of  forces  in  Holland,  and  ambassador  pleniooten- 
carbonate  of  lime.  Tlie  latter  use  of  the  word  tiary  to  the  States- General.  On  the  accession  of 
is  scarcely  justifiable,  especially  as  it  is  some-  Queen  Anne  in  1702,  he  was  created  cap- 
times  applied,  notably  in  Et^^d,  to  sub-  tain-general  of  all  the  forces  at  home  and 
stances  containing  no  lime  at  all.  abroad,  and  sent  plenipotentiary  to  The  Hague. 

Marlboro,  marlTjur-o,  Mass.,  city,  in  Mid-  3?"*  *^%  "as  also  made  captain- general  by  the 
dleaex  County;  on  the  Boston  ft  M.  and  the  States.  In  the  campai^  of  the  same  year  he 
New  York,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.R.'s ;  about  28  miles  f™^*,^'!^  P""<*  °"^  ''^  Spa.i.sh  Guelders,  and 
west  of  Boston  and  15  miles  east  of  Worcester.  ^°°\  ^itee  and  other  towns,  for  which  he  was 
Marlboro  was  settled  in  1656  by  a  colony  created  Duke  of  Marlborough  In  1704  ha 
from  Sudbury,  Mass.,  and  four  years  after  was  "o'Tned  the  Fr«ich  and  Bavarian  lines  at  Donau- 
incorporated  as  a  town.  In  1890  it  was  char-  wqrtK  andmthe  sameyear,  with  Prince  Eugene, 
tered  as  a  city.  During  King  Philip's  War  gamed  the  victory  of  Blenheim  (13  August) 
(1676)  the  Indians  destroyed  nearly  the  whole  °^"  "?^„^"''<^n/n?  Bavarians,  headed  by  Mar- 
town.  The  chief  manufactures  are  boots  and  ^"*J  lallard  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  The 
shoes,  shoe-making  machinery,  automobiles  and  "ation  testified  its  gratitude  by  voting  him  the 
automobile-tires,  bicycles,  carriages  and  wagons,  ™anor  of  Woodstock  and  Blenheim  Palace,  one 
lamps,  electrical  machines  and  supplies,  boxes,  °^  *e  finest  seats  in  the  kingdom.  In  tho 
hose-pipe,  wooden-ware,  cigars,  and  machine-  «™Paign  of  1707  his  antagonist  was  the  famous 
shop  products.  The  principal  buildinga  are  the  ""<^  °^  Vendome,  over  whom  he  gained  no  ad- 
high  school,  city-hall,  Saint  Ann's  Convent  and  'vantage;  and  on  his  return  h;  found  that  his 
Academy,  a  public  library,  G.  A.  R.  building,  iwpula"^  at  court  was  on  the  decline.  In  1706 
and  a  number  of  churches  and  schools.  The  "'tj  Prince  Eugene,  he  gained  the  battle  of 
mayor  is  elected  annually  and  has  power  to  ap-  Oudenarde.  In  1709  he  defeated  Marshal  Villars 
point,  subject  to  approval  by  the  council,  the  ?,'  Malplaquet  (11  September)  though  at  a  co^t 
police  and  the  members  of  the  street  and  fire  "'.  repaid  by  the  capture  of  Mons,  and  in  1710 
departments.  He  also  appoints  the  members  of  "'.'!*  Prince  Eugene  gained  another  victoijr  over 
the  license  department  The  council  elects  the  Villars.  During  his  absence  a  new  ministry, 
members  of  the  health,  poor,  and  water  depart-  hostile  to  himself,  was  chosen,  and  on  his  re- 
ments.  The  waterworks  are  owned  and  oper-  turn  his_  command  was  taken  from  him,  and  a 
ated  by  the  dty.  Pop.  (1900)  13,607;  (1910)  prosecution  commenced  against  him  for  apply- 
'I4.S79-  Consult  Hudson,  'History  of  the  Town  mg  the  public  money  to  private  purposes.  He 
ol  Marlboro.  Massachusetts.*  went  in  disgust  to  the  Low  Countries  in  1713, 

Marlborough.    marl'bi3r-6,    or    mal-biir-o,  5" ^J*'"*^*^  a  short  time  before  the   queen's 

John  Churchill  Duke  OF,  English  general  and  "eath.  and  on  the  accession  of  George  I.  was 

statesman:  b.  Ashe,  Devonshire,  1650;   d.  Blen-  ^'n^tated    "n    the    supreme    rnilitary    command. 

heim  16  June  172a.    At  12  he  became  '     ■  ^°"'"''* '-  ^""-  '" "  "'  '*■-  ""'"  "'  ""'' 

Duke  of  York  (afterward  James  IL).  . 
at  16  he  was  appointed  an  ensign.  He  was  pres-  i-ii  ".i;^" 
ent  at  the  siege  of  Tangiers,  and  soon  after  his  Ma""'™' 
return  rose  to  the  rarik  of  captain.  In  1672  Marlborough,  New  Zealand,  the  north- 
he  accompanied  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  to  as-  eastern  provincial  district  of  South  Island, 
sist  Turenne  against  the  Dutch.  At  the  siege  bounded  by  the  sea  and  the  provincial  district 
of  Maestricht  he  distinguished  himself  so  highly  of  Nelson.  Its  extreme  length  is  130  milefc 
as  to  obtain  the  public  thanks  of  the  king  of  breadth  60  miles;  area,  about  3floo,cx» 


"amrna^  to  thr    Consult:  Coxe,  <Mnnoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 

fni    b^^wta    l>°ro«!l>'    (1847-e):  Allsoo,    <Milit«ry  fJfe  of 

H,  ™,  „™    ""  Ouke  of  MaribotouBl,!   (1870) ;  SiinHbory, 
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The  coast  is  deeply  indented  by  bays  arid  natural  with  Spain,  which  was  just  ending  in  the  de- 
harbors,  from  which  the  hills  rise  abruptly,  struction  of  the  Armada,  had  brought  a  tri- 
dothed  with  magniticent  forests.  1'ho  district  il  umphant  consciousness  of  national  greatness, 
generally  hilly  or  mountainous,  with  splendid  From  this  newiy  discovered  tngland  as  well 
scenery.  The  amount  of  arable  land  is  restrict-  as  from  the  newly  discovered  America  and  the 
ed;  in  the  south  arc  the  Wairau  Plains,  one  of  re-discovered  world  of  Greece  and  Rome,  came 
the  finest  sheep  tracts  in  New  Zealand.  Blen-  countless  incentives  for  multiform  activities. 
heini,  the  capital,  is  connected  by  rail  with  the  In  literature  as  in  life  opportunity  seemed 
seaport  of  Piclon  on  Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  boundless,  experiment  and  innovation  easy. 
Pop.  about  17,000.  •  voyages  of  discovery  sure  of  rich  reward.  The 
«,.  T  T  ■,  »  .  (  L.  II  drama  had  already  become  in  some  measure 
Marlm,  Texas,  city,  county-seat  of  h-lls  ^„  expression  of  ihis  national  activity,  but  it 
County;  on  the  Houston  &  T.  C.  and  the  Inter-  .■,,  .!,.:,.h  .j,.  .rrvicfi  of  irrp^t  litrraVv  <«-n 
naUonal  &  G.  N.  R.R.'s;  about  150  miles  north-  f''"  ^Tu  .  ^"^"'^^  °'  f  ^^'  literary  gen- 
west  of  Houston  and  26  milei  southeast  of  '^'-  After  two  generations  of  precarious  strug- 
Waco.  It  is  situated  in  an  agricultural  region  in  i'*' , '''%Pu,-^P^'''"-^V,  ^°"''S- '"t,  *'?''  ^^"T-l 
which  cotton  is  the  chief  product.  The  Indus-  fir'^y  established  in  the  public  theatres  and  ,t 
trial  establishments  include  a  large  cottonseed-  "as  already  plain  tliat  the  mam  development  of 
oil  mill,  several  cotton  gins,  and  a  cotton  com-  f'^  ?'"™='  "=\f  henceforth  to  be  popular  and  pro- 
press.  The  trade  is  chiefly  in  cotton  and  live  f^^'ona'  "iher  than  scholarly  and  amateur. 
Stock.  Martin  has  a  hot-water  artesian  well,  J" /^'f^'^y'  ^"''"^;  »''=  P}^^^  °^  ^>''y  ^"f.  P«'« 
.1,350  feet  in  depth,  with  a  temperature  of  147"^  ^^^  already,  supplied  refinement  and  a  literary 
F.  The  waters  possess  medicinal  properties  ^'''°T-  *>"*  '"  '^=  popular  drama  in  the  mam 
which  attract  a  targe  number  of  health  seekers  ="1  ">  tragedy  in  particular,  there  was  neither 
to  the  city.    Some  of  the  principal  buildings  are  cehnement  nor  poetry. 

a  central  school  building,  fine  hotels,   sanatori-  Marlowe  created  English  tragedy  anew.     He 
urns,  an  opera  house,  and  a  court-liouse.    Pop,  t'i'"=w    aside    Senecan    traditions    and    devoted 
(1910}  3,8;flL  himself  to  meeting  the  demands  of  the  London 
theatres,  but  the  prolt^ue  to  his  first  play  was  a 
_  Uarlln,    a    sportsman's   name    for   the   god-  declaration  of  reform,  announcing  the  adoption 
wit   (q.v.).  of  blank   verse,   heroic   themes,   and   'high   as- 
luTarlinrr  ««Iira   «-  'Uari]^^   e..iv>    ..n  !««.  totinding  tcrms.*     His  themes  were  novel,  and 
pin""/eHn|  t'o**^A"n5'*?;in?;^pfe  used^  ''l^T"'^'  "'  ''-^  7^  IS  T  TT 
sailors   to  separate   the  strands  of  a  rope  in  ^^^  ^^  «  Pl""^*!^  "    '""^edy,  formed  mde- 
spticing  or  knotting.     A  targe  wooden  pin  used  Pfn^f^ntly  of  his  predece3Sors,^the  heroic  strug- 
for  the  same  purpose  is  called  a  M.  g'^,  <>*  a  Kfeat  personality  doomed  to  '""itable 
•^     "^  defeat.    <Tamburlaine'  is  hardly  a  tragedy  at  all 
Marlitt,  E.    See  John,  Eugenie.  but  rather  a  chronicle  of  the  hero's  greatness ; 
but  in  <Dr.  Faustus'  and  'The  Jew  of  Malta,> 
Marlowe,    Christopher,    English    poet    and  heroes  with   ambitions  as  boundless  and  pas- 
dramatist:   b.   1564;   d.    IS93.     In    158.-)   he  took  sionate   as   Tamburlames   are   overwhelmed   m 
the  A.B.  degree  at  Bene't  College,  Cambridge,  the  end  by  the  limitationa  that  forever  bound 
and  in  1387  the  degree  of  M.A.    Perhaps  in  the  human  aspiration. 

same  year,  the  first  part  of  his  'Tamburlaine'  These  plays  mark  the  formation  of  the  Mar- 
was  acted  in  London;  and  the  rest  of  his  life  lowean  type  of  tragedy,  often  imitated  and  long 
was  spent  in  active  connection  with  the  theatres,  infiuenlial  in  the  English  drama.  A  protagon- 
His  life  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  dissi-  ist  distinguished  by  great  passions  and  many 
pated,  and  the  daring  of  his  theological  opin-  crimes  absorbs  the  interest  of  a  series  of  scenes, 
ions  gave  color  to  an  accusation  of  atheism.  In  brutal  and  sensational,  full  of  violent  action, 
1593  he  was  killed  in  a  tavern  broil  and  was  ranting  declamation,  bloodshed,  and  villainy  af- 
buried  at  St.  Nicholas,  Deptford.  fording  opportunity  for  elaborate  theatrical  spec- 
Numerous  plays  have  been  assigned  to  Mar-  tacles,  and  adorned  by  passages  of  profound  in- 
lowe,  including  a  share  in  the  three  parts  of  tellectual  supgestiveness  and  extraordinary 
'Henry  VL* ;  and  he  may  very  likely  have  had  beauty  of  diction  and  melody.  'Edward  n.,> 
some  part  in  others  besides  the  following,  which  the  most  mature  of  his  plavs,  illustrates  these 
can  with  certainty  be  ascribed  to  him :  'The  characteristics  and  also  testifies  to  his  growing 
Tragedy  of  Dido,>  of  uncertain  date  of  acting.  Power  both  as  a  playwright  and  as  a  poet.  The 
printed  isgi;  'TamburlaJne'  (two  parts),  acfd  characterization  is  less  melcdramat.c,  more  va- 
1587-8,  printed  isgo;  'Dr.  Faustus,'  acted  ried.  and  more  human  than  in  the  earlier  plays: 
1588-9,  printed  IS94 ;  'The  Jew  of  MaUa,>  the  structure  more  coherent  and  oroanired ;  the 
acted  about  1500,  printed  150^;  'Edward  n..>  style  less  bombastic,  more  even  and  more  dra- 
acted  1591,  printed  1594;  'The  Massacre  of  matic._  Shakespeare,  who  clearly  imitat(-d  Mar- 
Paris.'  acted  after  IWt,  printed  about  I^";.  lowe  m  'Richard  In.>  atid  produced  'Richard 
His  <Hero  and  Leander>  was  left  ineomulete  H,'  in  divalry  of  'Edward  H.,'  did  not  in  these 
at  his  death,  and  was  finished  by  George  Chap-  two  plays  surely  surpass  his  master. 
man  and  published  in  1598.  Marlowe's  plays  Marlowe's  faults  and  deficiencies  are  appar- 
attaincd  a  sudden  and  great  popularity,  and  ent,  and  they  cannot  all  be  credited  to  the 
his  poetic  reputation  is  testified  to  by  numerous  immaturity  and  experimental  nature  of  his  art. 
tributes  from  his  contemporaries.  The  banalities  that  mar  his  noblest  scenes,  and 
Marlowe's  dramatic  activity  came  at  a  time  the  absurdities  that  appear  in  every  phase  of  his 
of  great  emotional  stir  and  stress.  In  England  work,  theatrical,  dramatic,  _  or  poetic  would 
the  ideas  and  ideals  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  doubtless  have  disappeared  in  the  ranid  devel- 
Reformation  had  finallv  gained  the  ascendency  onment  of  dramatic  art  which  the  next  30  yea" 
over  those  of  the  Middle  Ages.    The  struggle  witnessed.    But  there  are  no  indications  that. 
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had  Marlowe's  life  been  prolonged,  he  would 
ever  have  excelled  in  humor  or  the  individual- 
ization of  character.  His  achievement  is,  never- 
theless, among'  the  most  remarkable  and  en- 
during  of  the  Elizabethan  era.  His  poetry  re- 
mains forever  impressive  with  its  fine  impetuos- 
ity, its  splentlors  of  diction  and  melody.  His 
tragedies,  of  immense  influence  on  the  theatre 
of  his  day,  continue  to  rank  among  the  greatest 
of  English  literature  in  their  expression  of  pas- 
sionate ambition  and  aspiration.  He  was  the 
first  great  Englsh  dramatist,  and  he  prepared 
the  way  for  Shakespeare. 

Bibliography.^The  best  collected  editions  of 
his  works  are  by  Rev,  Alexander  Dyce,  1850, 
and  1870,  and  by  A.  H.  Bullen,  1885  (3  vols.). 
His  four  trsRcdies  are  in  one  vol.  of  Mermaid 
Series  of  Old  Dramatists  with  introduction  by 
J.  A.  Symonds.  For  biography  ' 
A.  W.  Ward,  'History  of  Dr 


topher  Marlowe  and  His  Associates* ;  0.  Fisch- 
er, 'Zur  Charakteristik  der  Dramcn  Marlowe's' 
(Munich).  Marlowe's  life  has  been  the  theme 
of  two  modern  tragedies,  R.  H.  Home's  'The 
Death  of  Marlowe'  (1870).  and  Miss  Josephine 
Peabody's  'Marlowe'   (1901). 

AsHLEv  H.  Thorndike, 

Professor  of  English,  Columbia  University. 

Marlowe,  Julia  (Mrs.  Taber),  American 
actress:  b.  (Sarah  Frances  Frost),  Caldbeck, 
Cumberlandshire,  England,  17  Aug.  1870.  She 
came  with  her  parents  to  the  United  States  in 
1875.  In  1882  she  joined  the  Juvenile  Opera 
Company,  which  presented  'Pmafore,'  'The 
Chimes  of  Normandy,'  and  other  light  operas, 
in  which  she  was  known  as  Frances  Brough. 
Stibsequently  she  took  a  child's  part  in  'Rip 
Van  Winkle.'  She  then  retired,  studied  in  New 
York  for  three  years,  and  then  made  her  metro- 
politan debut  as  Parthenia  in  'Ingomar.'  Her 
later  roles  include  Viola  in  'Twelfth  Night'  : 
Rosalind  in  'As  You  Like  It*;  Highland  Mary 
in  "For  Bonnie  Prince  Charley*  (1897)  ;  Bar- 
bara Frietchie  in  the  plav  of  that  name  by  Gvde 
Rtch  (iSgg)  ;  and  Charlotte  Durand  in  Cable's 
'Cavelier'  (igoz).  Other  plays  in  which  she 
has  taken  the  title  roles  are  'Colinel'  and 
'When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.'  During 
the  seasons  1905-7  she  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Sothcrn 
became  joint  stars  in  Shakespearian  roles.  On 
28  May  1894  she  was  married  to  Robert  Taber, 
who  had  been  her  leading  man  in  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  'Romeo  and  Jidiet'  in  1888.  They 
starred  together  for  a  season,  but  owing  to  a 
disagreement  were  later  separated  and  in  1900 
Mrs.  Taber  secured  a  divorce.  Consult  Strang, 
'Famous  Actresses  of  the  Day  in  America' 
(Boston  1890)  ;  Browne  and  Austin,  'Who's 
Who  on  the  Stage'  (New  York  1906). 

Har'nuduke,  John  Sappington.  American 
soldier:  b.  Saline  County,  Mo.,  14  March  ifti.i: 
d.  JefTerson  City,  Mo.,  28  Dec.  1887.  He  studied 
at  Yale  and  Harvard  and  graduated  from  West 
Point  in  T857.  and  served  in  the  United  States 
army  in  the  West.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Confederate 
States  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  major-general. 
In  1864  he  was  captured  and  was  not  released 
until  after  the  close  of  the  wftr,  when  he  went 
abroad  for  a  time,  and  on  his  return  enpaged 


in  business  and  also  in  journalism.  He  was  de- 
feated for  the  governorship  of  Missouri  in  18S0, 
but  in  1884  was  elected  and  served  until  his 
death. 

Mar'inalade-  a  jellied  or  gelatinous  prepa- 
ration made  from  quinces,  peaches,  apricots,  or 
oranges,  and  portions  of  their  rinds,  with  a 
mixture  of  sugar  and  spice,  {t  is  made  like 
the  ordinary  jams,  poured  out  warm  into  pots 


r  ja 


■,  and  sold  i: 


a.  confection. 


Mannier,  Xavier,  French  author :  b.  Pon- 
tarlier,  Doubs,  24  June  1809;  d.  Paris,  11  Oct. 
1892.  He  engaged  in  journalism  and  later 
traveled  extensively  in  Switzerland,  Holland, 
Germany,  Russia,  Algeria,  America,  and  the 
East.  In  1835  he  accompanied  the  scientific 
voyage  of  ihe  Research  to  the  Arctic  regions 
and  then  acquired  a  wide  knowledge  of  the 
Scandinavian  and  Finnish  languages  and  cus- 
toms, in  1839  he  became  professor  of  foreign 
literature  at  Rcnnes  and  in  184I  occupied  a 
position  under  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. In  1846  he  was  appointed  librarian  at 
St.  Genevieve  in  Paris  and  in  1870  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Academy.  Among  his  publica- 
tions are  'Histoire  de  I'Islande'  (1838); 
'Langiie  et  Litterature  Islandaiscs'  (1838); 
'Histoire  de  la  litterature  en  Danemarii  et  en 
Suede'  (1839) ;  'Lettres  sur  la  Russie,  la  Fin- 
lande  et  la  Potogne'  (184.1)  ;  'Bu  Rh'"  au  Ni'' 
(1846)  ;  'Lettres  sur  I'Amirique'  {1852)  ; 
'Voyage  en  Suisse'  (1861);  'Voyages  el  Lit- 
terature' (1888)  ;  and  the  novels  'Les  fiances 
du  Spitzbcrg'  (1858);  'Gazida'  (i860);  'Cim- 
arosa'  (1867);  'Les  drames  du  cceur'  (1868); 
'Une  grandc  dame  russe'   (1876)  ;  etc 

Mannol,  Jose,  ho-sa'  mar-mol',  Argentine 
author:  b.  Buenos  Ayres  5  Dec.  1818:  d.  there 
12  Aug.  1871.  lie  was  a  pronounced  Democrat, 
was  banished  by  Rosas,  led  the  opposition 
against  that  dictator,  and  on  its  successful  ter- 
mination became  senator  and  librarian  of  Bu- 
enos Ayrcs.  A  fervent  orator  Marmol  is  bet- 
ter known  as  the  author  of'La  Amalia'  (1866), 
a  historical  novel  dealing  with  Rosas'  dictator- 
ship, of  the  popular  patriotic  poem  'El  25  de 
Mayo  de  1843.'  and  of  various  dramas. 

Marmont,  Augusts  Frederic  Louis  ViesM 
de,  o-gusl  fra-de-rek,  loo-e  ve-es  de  mar-moii, 
Duke  of  Ragusa  and  Marshal  of  France :  b. 
Chatillon-sur-Seine.  France.  20  July  1774:  d- 
Venice  2  March  1852.  He  entered  the  army  as 
a  lieutenant  of  infantry  in  his  isth  year.  In 
1792  he  changed  to  the  artillery,  and  at  Toulon 
became  acquainted  with  Bonaparte,  who  chose 
him  for  his  aide-de-camp.  In  the  campaign  of 
1813  he  held  the  command  of  an  army  corps  in 
Germany,  and  fought  in  the  battles  of  Lutzen, 
Bautzen,  and  Dresden.  In  1814  he  fought  a 
final  battle  under  the  walls  of  Paris,  but  opposi- 
tion appearing  fruitless  surrendered  to  the  allies. 
This  proceeding  was  one  main  cause  of  Napol- 
eon's immediate  abdication,  and  brought  Mar- 
mont into  favor  with  the  Bourbons.  After  the 
Restoration  Louis  XVHI.  made  him  a  peer  of 
France,  but  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  from 
Paris  by  the  revolution  of  1830,  and  his  name 
was  struck  off  the  army  list 

Harmontel,  Jean  Francois,  zhSn  fran-swi 
mar-mofi-tel.   French   writer:   b.    Bort,    Litnotl- 
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siiL  France,  ii  July  1723 ;  d.  Abbeville    Eure,  the  mouths  of  the  burrows  forming  cotrmumties 

SI  Dec.  1799.     He  was  educated  for  the  Church,  similar  to  the  "towns'  of  the  prairie-dog* ;  while 

ut  turned  to  letters,   and  became  a  journalist  other   species  dwell  in   families   far   apart   from 

and   dramatist  at   Paris.    In    1758-9  he  edited  one  another.    They  feed  upon  herbage  and  grow 

'Le  Mercure,*  and  in  1763  was  elected  to  the  very  fat  in  the  autumn  preparatory  to  bibema- 

Academy.         He     wrote      tragedies,     including  tion   during  the   cold   months,   when  their   dor- 

'Denys    le    Tyran'     (i?48)    and    'Aristomene'  mancy  is  complete.     Their  underground  stetping- 

(1749) ;    'Contes    moraux'     (1761)  ;    and    the  chambers  are  warmly  furnished  with  dry  leaves 

works  of  fiction,   'Behsavie*    (1767)   and  'Les  and  hay. 


Incas*        (1778).     His       'Poetique      Fran(aise' 
(1763)    and   'El&ients  de  Litterature'    (i/""' 
have  perhaps  a  more  permanent  worth.    A  < 
lected    edition    of    bis    writings    appeared 


The  European  marmot  (A.  Alpinus')  is  found 
in  plenty  on  the  Alpine  range,  equals  a  rabbit 
in  size,  and  is  light  brown  in  color.  It  lives 
immediately  below  the  snow   line,  and   subsist! 


1786-7.  on  vegetables,   insects,  and  roots.    They  come 

u..«.»    ™-,'™-  u«_._    o—  -I  fo"!*   ^'■0™  ^^^^  burrows  during  the  month   of 

MaiTnora,  mar  mo-ra,  or  Mannara.  Sea  of  ^pril,  and  are  said  to  be  readily  tamed.    The 

(anciently  Pro/,o„(«),  an  mland  sea,  lying  be-  bo^ac,  another  European  species  lA.  bobac).  ' 

tween  southeastern  Eurooe  and  the  westernmost  i.-i.:.J  n.i j    n.... .1 j  _ii li *_j; 


n  southeastern  Europe  and  the  wMternmost    ^^its  Poland.  Russ^  and  all  nothen,  Asii'    ^ 
^^  C'fh"""""        r'^-.'^^u  aX     A^'    ^''^  species  is  found  in  the  Himalayan  ranges; 


,      '.  .    "..        ,,    J "  L      f<  [iiiro  species  is  luunu  in  inc  inmaiayan  Tanicesi 

_.i   hv  the  narrow  strait  called  the  Dar-         j   a    fourth    (A.    caudatut),   the   laigest   and 

I''"l'u'■»^"*^"r^f^''^'f''.^'^^,'"'i''^^.fP%'"fi  handsomest  of  the  family,  dwells  in  thi  valleys 

I^gth  from  Galhpol.  to  the  head  of  the  Gujf  ^^  tj,eir  southerly  slopes     These  liHlc  animals 

of  fzmid,   177  miles;  greatest  breadth,  which  is  ^^e  of  great  vaiue  to  the  wandering  natives  of 

near   the    centre,    rather    more   than   50   nnles ;  „orther^  and  central  Asia,  who  utilize  both  their 

average  deptk  over  600  feet ;  maximum  depth,  .y^g  ^„j  ^^,1,.    America  has  two  marmots,  one 

4flOO  feet.  _  The  ,gulfs  of  Izmid  and  Moudania,  ^^  ^i^^^^  [^  t^e  ^^f^^^^  ^^  whistler  of  the  tops  of 

on  the  Asiatic  side,   are  the  chief  mdentations.  (^e  northern  Rocky  Mountains^and  the  other  the 

The    largest    of    several    islands    is    Marmora,  familiar  eastern  woodchuck.    W  former  takes 

famous  for  its  quarries  of  marble  and  aUbaster,  j^^  ^^^  f^om  (he  loud  eerie  whistle  with  which 

situated  near  its  western  end;  at  the  eastern  jj  ^^     (he  echoes  of  the  crags  about  the  lone 

end  on  the  Asiatic  coast  and  not  far  from  Con-  pastures  above  timber-line,  wfiere  it  makes  iu 

rfantinople,  is  a  group  called  the  Princes  Islands.  Q         jj  „^  ^f         ^  seiVicc  to  the  mountain 

A  current  sets  from  the  Black  Sea  into  the  Sra  Indians.     Other  species  or  varieties  occur  in  the 

of  Marmora,  which  in  turn  runs  into  the  Arehi-  southern  mountains  of  the  Western  Slates, 
pelago. ,  The  tides  are  hardly  perceptible,  and         -p^e  woodchuck,  or  ground-hog  (.A.  monax). 

the  navigation  is  easy.  is  ^  ,,^3^  broad-headed,  griided  animal  of  the 

Mar'moaet,  a  small  American  monkey  of  woods  and  fields,  yellowish  to  whitish  gray  in 
the  family  Hapalidx.  They  inhabit  the  Brazilian  color,  blackish  on  the  back  and  crown,  and 
forests,  possess  long,  non-prehensile  tails,  have  chestnut  on  the  belly;  with  the  feet  and  tail 
a  thick  wooly  fur.  and  bear  a  close  resemblance  brownish  black.  It  abounds  throughout  the 
to  squirrels  in  appearance  and  movements,  hav-  whole  country  east  of  the  dry  plains,  and  flour- 
ing long  hind  legs  and  penciled  ears.  They  are  ishes  in  spite  of  civilization,  as  the  farmers' 
notable,  further  for  the  relatively  large  size  of  meadows  and  gardens  supply  it  with  an  in- 
the  brain  and  the  few  teeth  (32),  likening  the  creased  supply  of  good  food,  and  mankind  thins 
family  more  to  the  monkeys  ot  the  Old  World  out  its  worst  enemies,  such  as  wildcats,  foxes, 
than  to  those  ot  the  other  American  family  weasels,  the  larger  serpents  and  birds  of  prey; 
{Cebids).  They  are  favorite  pets,  not  only  on  none  of  these  save  the  first  is  much  to  be  feared 
account  of  their  quaint  prettiness,  but  because  of  by  the  full-grown  woodchucks,  but  may  kill 
their  gentleness  and  intelligence ;  but  they  are  many  of  the  young.  As  a  result  the  aninuls 
exceedingly  delicate  and  rarely  survive  a  change  have  become  unpleasantly  numerous  in  some 
of  climate.    Their  food  is  varied.  districts    of   the    Eastern    States,    where    theft- 

The  family  includes  many  species  which  fall  depredations  upon  gardens  and  certain  plama- 

into  two  divisions  —  the  genus  Hapale  and  the  tions,  as  of  lettuce  and  celery,  are  often  serious. 

genus  Midas.    The  former  contains  the  typical  Consult:    Lydekker.    'Royal   Natural   History,' 

marmosets,  or  ouistitis,  as  the  French  call  them.  Vol.  III.  (iSpsJ ;  Stone  and  Cram.  'American 

of  which  one  species  (,H.  jaeckus)  has  long  been  Animals'  (igoa). 

a  familiar  pet ;  and  the  latter,  the  silky  marmo-  Mame,  mam,  France,  a  river,  the  chief 

sets  or  tamanns,  which   are  larger   and  more  affluent  of  the  Seine,  rising  in  the  plateau  of 

varied  in  their  colors  and  in  their  ornamental  Langres,    flowing   northwest    past    Chalons    to 

tufts  and  crests.    The  best  known  species  is  the  Epemay,  thence  westward,  joining  the  Seine  at 

mankma  (M.  rosalta).  Charenton,  four  miles  above  Pans.    Its  len^ 

Mar'mot,  a  large  ground-squirrel  of  the  is. 3?6  miWirf  of  which  arc  navigable  to  Samt 

genus  ^re/omyi,  having  terrestrial  habits,  rather  ?}?'"■    J'    1^.    connected    by    canals    with    the 

coarse  fur,  no  cheek-i^uches,  short  limbs,  and  ^'°f'  *=  ^^^^-  .M",**  **«  ^eine. 
powerful  digging  claws.    In  size  they  vary  from         Marocco,  ma-rok'6.    See  Moboccq. 
about  15  to  25  lynches  in  length,  the  tail  adding  Haronites,  m&r'o-nits.  a  sect  of  eastern 

from  3   to   12  inches.    Several  species  inhabit  Christians,  whose  origin  was  a  consequence  of 

the    northern   parts   of  the   world    in   southerly  the   Monothelite    controversy.     In   die   7th   cen- 

climates,  keeping  themselves  mostly  upon  moun-  tury  the  opinion  that  Christ,,  though  he  united  in 

tain  heights,  but  farther  north  inhabiting  lower  himself  the  divine  and  human  natures,  had  but 

levels,  preferring  open  or  thinly  wooded  plains,  one  will  arose  among  the  eastern  nations.     But 

All  dig  and  dwell  in  burrows,  some  species  gath-  when  their  last  patron,  the  fmperor  Philippicus 

ering  into  extensive  colonies,  the  hillocks  about  Bardanes,  was  deposed  and  exiled  in  713,  the 
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Honothelttes  were  condemned  and  banished  1^  Jamaica  was  conquered  by  the  English  in  i6S5 

his  successor,  Anastasius.    The  renmant  of  this  about  1,500  slaves  retreated  to  the  motintaina. 

party    survived    in    the    Maronites    (ao    named  They  continued   to  harass   the   island  till   179s, 

from  their  founder  Maron) — a  society  of  monks  when   they  were  finally   reduced  by  the  aid  of 

in  Syria,  about  Mount  Lebanon,  which  is  men-  bloodhounds.     Some  of  them  were  removed  to 

tioned  as   early  as  the   6th  century.    Another  Nova  Scotia,  and  afterward  to   Sierra  Leone. 

monk,   John  Maro,  or  Marum,   also  preached  Consult:    Dallas,  'History  of  die  Maroons.' 

Monothelitism  there  in  the  7th   century.    Re.  Maroquin,    m5r-6-kSn'.      See     Mo«occo 

earded   as   rebels  by  the   Melchttes    (q.v.),  or  (leather) 

Christians  who  adhered  to  the  opinions  of  the  \               . 

emperor,  they  became,  in  the  country  of  Lebanon,  ,     M»rona,    ma-ro  zl-a,    Roman    lady   of   m- 

which  is  now  called  Kesrawan,  a  warlike  moun-  ™°o"s   reputation,   known  for  her  influence  at 

tain  people,  who  defended  their  political  as  weU  ™  5^?=^!  «>""=  J^  •«""«  938  kd.     She  was 

as   their    religious   independence   boldly   against  the   daughter   of   Theodora    (q.v.).      According 

the  Mohammedans,  and  who  even  now,  under  the  ™  Luitprand  she  was  the  mistress  of  Pope  Ser- 

Turkish   government,   resist   the   payment   of   a  f""*- but  this  is  now  denied  as  lacking  historical 

tribute,  like  the  Druses.    The  political  consUtu-  foundation.    As  mother  of  John  XL,  and  grand- 

tion  of  the  Maronites  is  that  of  a  military  com-  mo'her  of  John  XIL  and  Leo  VII.,  she  exer- 

monwealth.    Governed    by    their    ancient   cus-  eised  great  influence  on  the  political  affairs  of 

tomary  rights,  defended  from  eMerual  attacks,  ""  '""*  '"  ^^aly.     She  repented  and  died  in  a 

they  support  themselves  among  the  mountains  convent 

by  husbandry  and  the  produce  of  their  vineyards  Marquand,  mar-kand',  Henr;  Gurdon, 
and  mulberry-trees.  The  revenues  of  all  their  American  banker  and  philanthropist:  b.  New 
orders  of  ecclesiastics  are  vcr^  small,  but  a  York  city  11  April  1819;  d.  26  Feb.  19M.  He 
common  spirit  unites  them,  and  in  simplicity  of  was  educated  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and  for  20 
manners,  temperance,  and  hospitality,  th^  re-  years  was  in  the  real  estate  business,  afterward 
semble  the  ancient  Arabians.  Revenge  for  mur-  becoming  a  banker  and  acquiring  an  interest  in 
der  ia  permitted  among  them,  and  as  a.  si^  of  various  railways  and  other  commercial  enter- 
nobility  they  wear  the  green  turban.  Their  prises.  He  was  a  generous  patron  of  the  Met- 
church  constitution  resembles  very  much  that  of  ropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  to  which  he  gave 
the  old  Greek  Church.  Since  the  12th  century  valuable  paintings,  etc.,  and  among  bis  other 
tljCT  have  several  times  submitted  to  the  Pope,  benefactions  are  a  pavilion  to  Bellevue  Hos- 
and  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  without  pital  and  a  gymnasium  and  a  chapel  to  Frince- 
ffving  up  their  own  peculiarities.    At  last  Qe-  ton  University. 

ment  XII,  induced  them  to  accept  the  decrees  Marque,  mark.  Letter  of,  a  commission 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  at  a  synod  held  in  1736  granted  to  the  commander  of  a  merchant  ship  or 
at  their  convent  of  Marhauna.  After  this  synod  privateer  to  cruise  against  and  make  priies  of 
their  priests  still  retained  the  right  to  marry,  the  enemy's  ships  and  vessels,  either  at  sea  or  in 
after  the  manner  of  the  Greek  Church;  and  they  their  harbors,  under  pretense  of  making  re- 
continued  to  administer  the  sacrament  under  prisals  for  injuries  received.  The  ship  so  com- 
both  forms.  The  use  of  the  Arabic  language  missioned  is  also  called  a  letter  of  marque  or 
was  preserved  m  the  church  service.  Mass  was  aa^t.  These  Idters  are  grantable  by  the  law  of 
read  only  in  the  ancient  Syriac  Their  head  is  nations,  but  the  sovereign  power  must  be  called 
called  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  although  his  £„  to  determine  when  reprisals  may  be  mada 
residence  is  m  the  monastery  of  Kanobin,  upon  __  .  , ,,  .  »»  j  =  /  i 
Mount  Lebanon;  and  he  gives  an  account  every  ,.,""^'««»*  "lar-ki's^  or  Hend^  (mSn- 
10  years  to  the  Pope  of  the  condition  of  thi  da'fia),  laJwids,  or  Lea  MwcmiMM.  Polynesia, 
Maronite  Church.  Under  him  are  the  bishops  2?  'sland  group  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  laL 
and  other  clergymen,  who  form  seven  degrees  ^  '"  "  S.;  Ion  138  y>  to  i«  W  belonging 
of  rank  In  Kesrawan  are  over  200  Maronite  *<•  f ^P"  «??»?:  ^f*?-  ""d  composed  of  12  islands 
convents  and  nunneries,  containing  in  all  from  '^^  "S'ets  divided  into  two  groups  the  northern 
avwo  to  25,000  members  who  profess  the  rule  of  "?<•  southern.  The  largest  islands  are  Nuka- 
St  Anthony,  and  devote  themselves  to  agriculture  niya  and  Hiva-oa.  Fhe  coasts  are  generally  m- 
and  gardening.  Since  1584  there  has  been  a  accessiWe  nsing  fr«n  the  water  like  walls ;  but 
Maronite  college  established  at  Rome  for  the  ?  Nukahiva  there  are  some  ciwllait  natural 
education  and  training  of  their  clergy.  At  harbors.  The  islands  are  generally  high,  some 
present  the  Maronites  are  supposed  to  number  of  their  mountams  r*aching  an  eievaUon  of  oyer 
about  350,000,  and  these  are  distributed  into  150  -Wwo  feet;  the  intervening  valleys  are  fertile, 
parishes.  In  consequence  of  the  sanguinary  con-  pictureMJue,  and  copiously  watered  by  streams 
flicts  between  the  Maronites  and  Druses,  June  which  form  numerous  cascades.  The  pnncipal 
i860,  both  communities  are  now  subject  to  Wie  '"O"  productions  are  pulse,  yanui,  cocoanuts. 
governor  appointed  by  the  Porte,  with  the  title  sugar-cane,  cotton,  and  bamboos;  ho^  also  are 
of  governor  of  the  Lebanon.  See  Druses.  numerous.  The  men  are  well-formed,  artive, 
powerful,  and  all  tattooed.  The  women  have 
Maroons',  the  name  given  to  runaway  regular  features,  good  complexions,  fine  teeth, 
negro  slaves  in  Jamaica  and  in  some  parts  of  and  neat  hatids,  and  are  the  finest  of  the  sex  to 
South  America.  The  name  seems  to  be  equiva-  be  met  with  in  Polynesia.  The  people  of  these 
lent  to  mountaineers,  being  derived  from  Spanish,  islands  were  formerly  cannibals,  and  though  this 
Cimarron,  a  fugitive  negro  or  maroon,  from  practice  has  been  discontinued  cruelty  and  fwo- 
cima  (same  as  French  citne),  a  summit  or  hill-  city  are  prevailing  characteristics,  and  the  efforts 
top.  In  many  cases  runaway  negroes,  taking  to  of  the  missionaries  have  met  with  but  little  suc- 
the  forests  and  mountains,  rendered  themselves  cess.  The  Marquesas  were  discovered  in  I59S 
formidable  to  the  colonists,  and  sustained  a  long  by  Alonza  Mendaiia  de  Neyva.  They  were  sub- 
and  brave  resistance  against  the  whites.    When  sequently  visited   and  described  by  Cook  and 
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the  Forsters  in  1774,  when  Hood's  Island  was  was    from    St.    Ignace    Father    Maitjuette    set 

added  to  the  group.    In  1797  three  more  were  out  in  his  search  for  the  Mississippi, —  of  the 

discovered   by   Ingraham,   an   American   captain,  existence  of  which  traditions  and  rumors  lived 

and  were  named   Washington   Islands,     In   1842  among  the  tribes. 

they   acknowledged    the   sovereignly  of   France,  The   quarrels   that  had   deflected   the   course 

The    population    steadily    decreased    during   the  of  Sieur  Rene  de  la  Salle  did  not,  in  the  end, 

19th  century,  in  1876  being  5,420,  in   rgio,  4,00a  prevent    him    from    tracing   the    course    of    the 

Marquetry,      mar'ket-ri      (French,       mar-  Mississippi   to   the    sea,   and   IJe    Soto,    earlier, 

quelerie),    inlaid    cabinet-work    in    which    thin  had    crossed    the    valley    near    its    mouth,    but 

slices  of  different  colored  wood,  sometimes  of  it  was   Marquette  who,  having  equipped  him- 

ivory,   pearl,    shell,   or   metal,    are    inlaid   on   a  self  with  the   Indian  lore  added  to  such  scien- 

ground  usually  of  oak  or  fir,  well   seasoned  to  titic    knowledge    as    he    could   acquire,   actually 

prevent  warping.    The  marc^uetry  of  Italy  pos-  discovered  the  wonderful  stream  of  the  Indian 

sesses     much     artistic     merit.     See    Inlaving;  legends.       Count    Frontenac    was    the    devoted 

Mosaic  friend  of  La  Salle,  but  he  could  not  overcome 

Marquette,  Jacques,  French  Jesuit  mission-  the  jealousies  raised  by  the  clashing  of  com- 
ary  and  explorer :  h.  Laon,  France,  i  June  1637 ;  mercial  interests.  It  has  been  the  fashion  to 
d,  near  site  of  the  present  Ludington,  Mich.,  18  accuse  the  Jesuits  of  merely  mercenary  motives 
May  1675.  His  recent  biographers,  M.  Alfred  '"  opposing  the  opening  of  the  territory  of 
Hamy,  in  <Thc  Mississippi,'  and  the  Rev.  Sam-  their  missions  in  New  France  to  all  trappers 
uel  Hedges,  in  his  book  dn  the  burial  place  of  and  traders.  It  is  plain,  human,— putting  aside 
Marquette,  tell  us  that  his  family  was  of  good  all  imputed  motives,— that  Jesuits  like  Jogues, 
social  position  in  his  native  city.  It  is  evident  Alhourg,  Druillettes,  and  a  hundred  others  did 
that  he  must  have  had  the  advantages  of  early  not  lead  lives  of  unspeakable  deprivations  and 
education,  as  he  entered  the  Jesuit  College  at  amazing  self-sacrifice  merely  for  temporal  gain 
Nancy,  in  1654,  with  the  intention  of  joining  for  their  Society  or  their  country.  When  it  is 
the  Society.  He  studied  and  taught,  as  Jesuit  known  that  they  were  French,  it  is  at  once 
scholastics  usually  do,  at  Pont-i-Mouson,  known  that  they  were  patnots.  And  if  the 
Rheims,  Charleville,  and  Langres.  In  1666  he  Jesuits  opposed  the  mercantile  designs  of  the 
was  to  go  as  a  missionary  priest  to  New  France,  supporter  of  La  Salle,  it  must  be  admitted 
He  arrived  at  Quebec,  20  Sept.  1666.  In  the  '"  the  light  of  after  events,  that  they  were 
next  month,  he  began  his  preparation  for  life  safeguarding  the  interests  of  their  charges. 
among  the  savages  by  the  study  of  the  Indian  The  fate  of  Jogues  and  of  Rene  Goupil  did  not 
languages,  at  Three  Rivers,  under  the  direc-  ^l^ter  men  like  Marquette,  It  only  made  them 
tion  of  Father  Druillettes,  who  knew  all  the  ^°"  anxious  to  teach  Christianity  or  to  die. 
ways  of  missionary  life.  He  spent  two  years  Marquette,  like  all  the  missionary  priests  of 
in  the  wilderness,  with  Father  Druillette's  log  his  Society,  held  that  it  was  his  duty  to  con- 
house  as  his  'home,"  learning  the  forest  and  tribute  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world.  Whether 
lake  and  living,  as  near  as  possible,  the  like  of  it  was  the  analysis  of  a  dialect  or  the  bending 
the  Rcdmen.  In  t668.  Father  Marquette  was  of  a  river,  the  Jesuit  made  each  his  duty, 
ready  to  begin  work  among  the  Ottawas.  From  always  remembering  the  motto  of  his  Society, 
Montreal,  he  went  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  known  *To  the  greater  glory  of  God,"  Marquette  had 
to-day  as  the  "Soo,"  then  marked  in  French  kept  in  mind  all  the  talk  about  the  great  river 
records  "Sanda  Maria"  of  the  Algonquins,  The  and  the  natives  that  dwelt  upon  its  banks. 
term  'Ottawa,"  as  used  by  the  Jesuits,  included  He  was  sent,  he  believed,  as  one  who  must 
the  Sioux,  the  Miamis,  the  Sacs,  the  Winneba-  teach  all  nations,  and  he  did  not  disdain  any 
goes.  Foxes,  Pottawatomies,  Chippewas,  Beavers,  knowledge  that  might  help  him  to  this,  valu- 
Creeks,  Ottawas,  Hurons,  Menominees,  Illinois,  mg  the  knowledge  itself,  for  every  Jesuit  was 
and  Hurons.  From  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  he  was  a  student  both  of  nature  and  of  hooks.  "In  fish- 
sent  to  La  Pointe  Mission  in  Lake  Superior,  ing  and  boating  about  the  straits,"  the  Rev. 
The  place  selected  for  hia  work  was  at  Chcquam-  Samuel  Hedges  writes,  "the  writer  has  often 
egon  Bay.  From  14  Sept.  1669,  until  1671,  when  been  puzzled  by  what  he  took  tor  currents 
the  mission  was  given  up  because  of  the  inability  from  Lake  Michigan,  as  it  empties  into  Lake 
of  the  Hurons  to  defend  themselves  against  the  Huron,  But  observation  and  experience  showed 
Sioux,  he  served  and  learned  much.  Father  him  that  the  currents,  as  he  thought  them,  as 
Marquette  probably  did  not  foresee  thai  this  often  tended  toward  Lake  Michigan  as  from 
abandonment  meant  that  there  would  he  no  it.  Marquette  had  noticed  this  Jong  ago,  and 
Christian  mission  on  Lake  Superior  *for  over  in  one  of  his  reports  to  his  superiors  offers  an 
a  hundred  years";  as  the  Rev,  Samuel  Hedges  explanation.  Louis  Joliet  had  started  to  become 
remarks,  'There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  a  Jesuit,  but  had,  instead,  become  a  fur  trader. 
Blackrobe  sat  in  their  council  circle,  and  took  When  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Governor 
part  in  their  deliberations,  which  determined  of  New  France,  to  look  for  the  great  stream 
their  flight,"  He  says  Marquette  joined  the  that,  it  was  rumored,  opened  into  the  Pacific, 
Hurons  in  their  rush  to  the  South  toward  Father  Marquette,  who  eamesdy  desired  it, 
the  Island  of  Mackinac,  then  Machillimachinac  was  sent  by  his  superiors  to  accompany  him. 
The  little  town  of  St.  Ignace,  named  in  honor  On  8  Dec.  1672  Joliet  reached  St.  Ignacc  tmder 
of  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits,  St.  Ignatius  his  own  authorization  from  De  Frontenac  and 
Loyola,  on  Moran  Bay. —  claims  the  honor  of  one  from  Father  Marquette's  provincial,  to 
being  the  spot  where  Father  Marquette  built  claim  for  God  and  the  king  all  the  land  and 
his   chapel   in    1671,     Mackinac   Island   disputes  water  they  could  find. 

with  St.  Ignace  the  right  of  precedure,  but  When  the  ice  broke,  on  i?  May  1673,  Mar- 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  whether  a  previous  mis-  guette  and  Joliet  set  forth.  Father  Pieraon  took 
sion  existed  in  Mackinac  Island  or  not,  that  it  Father  Marquette's  place  at  the  mission.    Father 
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Marquette  was  something  of  a  surveyor,  and  his  to  found  a  new  mission  in  Illinois.  He  left  the 
maps  are  yet  in  evidence  and  very  valuable.  Mission  St.  Francis  on  25  Oct.  1674,  with  to 
Two  birch  canoes  that  could  only  hug  the  canoes;  he  arrived  at  the  Chicago  River  4  De- 
shore  and  not  dare  the  open  lakes,  and  seven  cember.  The  description  of  the  carrying  of  the 
men, —  five  voyageurs  —  made  up  the  expedition,  canoes  through  the  forests  gives  a  glimpse  of 
Their  stores  were  barely  sufficient,  their  scien-  the  difficulties  the  missionary  expected  to  en- 
tific  instruments  were,  as  one  can  easily  imagine,  counter.  The  inundations  of  30  March  1675 
inadequate.  They  were  hopeful,  hardy,  and  they  destroyed  their  hovel.  At  Haskasian  Mar- 
knew  every  mood  of  the  treacherous  lakes  and  quettes  heart  was  filled  with  gratitude  by  the 
the  meanings  of  all  the  changes  in  the  weather,  kindness  he  received.  His  desire  for  explora- 
Marquette  had  acquired  the  quick  eye  and  ear  tion  led  him,  while  using  his  strength  in  minis- 
of  the  Indian,  and  his  mind  was  supple  and  tering  to  the  Indians,  to  explore  Lake  Michigan 
well-trained ;  Joliet  was  not  far  behind  him  in  farther.  He  grew  weaker,  and  turned  to  the 
wood  and  water  craft.  Still,  they  followed  dim  North.  Through  the  river,— now  Pere  Mar- 
rumors.  The  most  interesting  of  Marquette's  quette,—  he  made  his  homeward  way.  On  Sat- 
reports  is  that  of  the  second  halt  at  the  Indian  urday,  18  May  1675,  he  died  The  Ottawas, — 
village  of  Mascouten,  on  Lake  Winnebago,  under  that  name  were  included  the  tribes  under 
They  had  reached  the  'jumping  off*  place;  the  Jesuits  in  the  Lake  regions, —  had  among 
Their  first  halt  was  at  De  Pere,  the  Mission  St.  them  several  Hiskakons,  to  whom  Marquette  had 
Francis  Xavier,  to  which  Father  Marquette  had  been  much  devoted.  These,  going  northward  in 
been  recently  assigned.  They  reached  Lake  the  spring,  raised  his  body,  reverently  prepared 
Winnebago  by  way  of  the  Fox  River.  From  it  according  to  the  mode  of  their  tribe,  took  it 
Green  Bay, — the  Mission  St.  Francis,— they  to  the  Mission  St  Ignace,  where  Fathers  Nource 
went  to  Lake  Winnebago,  and,  from  thence,  and  Piersin  awaited  it.  On  Tuesday,  g  June 
accompanied  by  the  Indian  guides,  they  ascended  1676,  Marquette  was  buried  in  the  centre  of 
the  upper  Fox  River  and  entered  the  Wiscon-  the  chapel  of  St.  Ignace,  a  building  which  was 
sin,  on  10  June  1673.  After  seven  days  of  hard  destroyed  by  fire  in  1706.  In  September  1877, 
paddling,  they  entered  the  Mississippi  on  17  Father  Edward  Jacker,  pastor  of  St.  Ignace, 
June.  The  report  of  this  expedition  on  which  discovered  the  grave  and  remains  of  the  great 
we  must  rely  for  information  is  Marquette's,—  and  good  explorer,  and  they  rest  under  a  monu- 
Joliet's  having  been  lost  in  the  upsetting  of  his  ment  erected  by  the  citizens  of  St.  Ignace  in 
canoe  at  the  La  Chine  Rapids,  near  Montreal.  It  1882.  Maurice  F.  Egan, 
is  included  in  the  'Jesuit  Relations,'  and  quoted  Catholic  University  of  Atnerica. 
\y  John  Gilmary  Shea  Sparks,  Parkman.  Marquette,  mar-ket',  Mich.,  city,  county- 
Thwaites,  Hedges,  and  a^l  who  have  written  .^^  ofTSarqnette  County;  on  Uke  Superior, 
of  the  early  days  of  the  Northwest.  Dr.  Shea,  ^^^  q„  the  Duluth,  S.  S.  &  A.,  and  the 
m  his  /Discovery  and  Exploration  of  the  Mis-  La,^^  Superior  &  I.  R.R.'s;  about  58  miles  north 
sissippi  Valley,'  estimates  the  disMnce  traveled  ^y  „est  of  Escanaba,  on  Lake  Michigan.  The 
by  Marquette  and  Joliet  from  St.  Ignace  to  g„j  permanent  settlement  was  made  in  1899 
Green  Bay  (Mission  St  FrancisXavier),  at  ^^^  ^lic  accounts  had  been  given  of  the 
218  miles.  General  Wood,  Inspector-General  mineral  wealth  of  the  Upper  Peninsula.  It  was 
United  States  Army,  makes  the  whole  distance  incorporated  in  1851  and  chartered  as  a  city  in 
traveled  2.549  miles,  but  he  omits  the  distance  rggg^  ^  ^^^  „^^^  ^fter  Pere  Marquette  (q,v.) 
from  St  Ignace  to  Green  Bay.  Marquette  and  ^j,o  had  visited  this  section  as  a  missionaiy  to 
Johet  explored  the  Mississippi  for  300  miles  in  (he  Indians.  It  has  a  fine  harbor  with  a  break- 
solitude.  Marquette  describes  the  river  at  its  ^^ter  3,000  feet  in  length,  and  the  best  of 
junction  with  the  Missouri  as  turbulent  in  the  facilities  for  loading  steamers  with  the  minerals, 
extreme.  Marquette  was  pleased  by  the  tr«t-  especially  iron  ore.  which  are  shipped  from 
ment  received  at  the  first  village  of  Ilhnois  in-  here  in  large  quantities.  The  ore  docks  are  the 
dians.  They  met  Indians  who  showed  traces  of  largest  and  best  fitted  of  any  in  the  country.  It 
civihz^tion ;  they  were  tormented  with  mos-  has  steamer  communication  with  all  the  impor- 
quitoes  and  they  saw  traces  of  iron.  At  the  tani  lake  ports.  Near  the  city  are  large  quar- 
mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  they  met  with  great  ries  of  brownstone  which  furnish  employment 
kindness  from  the  Indians.  From  the  Illinois,—  ,o  a  number  of  people  The  chief  industrial  es- 
believing  the  route  to  be  shorter,— they  went,  tahlishments  are  a  planing-roill,  two  blast  fur- 
it  is  asserted,  to  a  point  near  Chicago.  By  port-  naces,  steam-engine  works,  and  the  stone  quar- 
age,  at  Sturgeon  Bay,  they  saved  time  and  ries,  all  employing  about  800  men.  Other 
strength,  and  from  the  Green  Bay  into  the  Fox  smaller  industries  are  the  manufacturing  of  fur- 
River,  they  reached  the  Mission  St.  Francis, —  nilure,  sash,  door,  and  blinds,  and  bricks.  The  • 
having  spent,  from  the  be^nning  of  their  ascent  principal  buildings  are  a  government  building 
of  the  newly  discovered  river,  on  17  July,  about  which  cost  $150,000,  a  county  court-house,  cost 
two  months, —  four  months,  tn  all.  of  almost  $250,000 ;  Peter  White  Library,  the  building  cost 
incessant  hardship  since  they  began  their  voyage  $75,000,  and  the  15.000  volumes  are  valued  at 
on  17  May  1673.  Further  journeying  was  out  $30,000;  3  city  hall,  cost  $60,000.  The  educa- 
of  the  question.  Marquette  and  Joliet  had  not  tional  buildings  are  a  State  Normal  School, 
much  strength  left.  A  journey  of  nearly  3,000  which  cost  $150,000,  eight  public  schools,  cost 
miles,  in  birch  canoes,  had  toid  on  them,  hardy  $500,000,  a  manual  training  school,  and  Saint  Jo- 
as  they  were.  Marquette  spent  13  months  at  seph's  Academy.  It  has  Protestant  Episci^ffll 
De  Pere,  endeavoring  to  regain  his  health.  He  and  Roman  Catholic  cathedrals.  Saint  Mary's 
knew  well  the  stupendous  importance  of  what  Hospital,  the  Upper  Peninsula  State  Prison,  and 
he  had  done  for  France  and  for  the  world;  a  House  of  Correction.  The  Federal  Govern- 
but  his  business  was  with  souls.  While  Joliet  ment  presented  to  the  city  Presque  Isle,  about 
went  to  Montreal  to  report,  Marquette  started  400  acres,  a  short  distance  north  of  the  city 
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proper.    The  place  has  been  improved  and  made  amy.    The  latter,   in   addition  to   its   implying 

mto  a  beautiful  park.    A  statue  of  Pere  Mar-  permission    to    have    more    wives   than    one  — 

quette  is  in  a  city  square,  near  the  shore.     The  polygamy,  is  held  to  include  the  permission  for 

three  banks  have  a  combined  capital  of  $400,000,  a  woman  to  have  several  husbands  —  polyandry, 

and  the  annual  business  amounts  to  $^,500,000.  a  state  of  society  which,  however  repugnant  to 

The   government   is   vested   in   a   mayor   and   a  our  notions,  is  known  to  have  existed  in  ancient 

council  of  16  members  who  are  elected  annually,  times,  and  still  exists  in  various  localities,  as  in 

The    electric-light    plant    and    waterworks    are  Tibet    Among   the  most   civilized   communities 

owned  and  operated  bv  the  city.    Pop.  (1890)  monogamy  is  the  prevailing  practice,  possessing 

9,093;   (1900)    10,058;   (1910)   11,503-  among  other  advantages  a  simplicity  in  defining 

Frank  J.  Russbxx,  the  obligations  of  parents  to  their  progeny  not 

Editor  'Mining  Journal.'  easily    attainable    where    polygamy    is    allowed. 

Marquez,  Josi  Arnaldo,  ho-sa'  ar-nai'do  There  arc  three  modes  of  acquiring  property  — 
mar-k5th,  Peruvian  poet:  b.  Peru  about  1825;  <apture,  gift,  or  sale;  and  as  m  the  earhestUraea 
d.  Lima  15  Jan.  1881.  For  participation  in  a  man  s  daughters  were  regarded  as  his  property, 
civil  wars  he  was  several  times  banished  in  the  •'?  p^^9^ .""«  t"*™  ""'y  on  recognized  commer- 
earlier  part  of  his  career  and  he  lived  variously  "M  principles.  Hen^  in  ancient  law  the  mar- 
in  Chile,  Cuba,  and  the  United  States.  Among  ™p  relation  is  founded  on  the  contract  of  sale, 
modem  Peruvian  poets  Marquez  takes  high  ?"">  the  wife  came  into  the  possession  of  her 
rank.  He  published:  'Lost  Notes'  (1862);  husband  like  other  chattels,  when  delivery  had 
<Flor  de  Abel,>  etc.,  and  in  prose  'El  Peru  y  la  ^^^  made  after  payment  of  the  stipulated  price 
Espana  modema' ;  and  'Recuerdos  de  un  viage  Therefore  the  conducting  of  the  bride  to  her 
i  los  Estados  Unidos  de  America,*  He  lost  his  husbands  house  was  an  important, and  generally 
life  in  the  defense  of  Lima  against  the  an  imposing  ceremony.  The  parties  themselves 
Chileans  were  seldom  consulted  m  cases  of  marriage,  the 

.,     '  ,  J      If     ■  I  J-        1.  arrangements    being   instituted   and    completed. 

Marquee  I-'o""^^"'  Mexican  soldier  r  b.  ^^^  tg^  ^^jract  carried  out.  by  the  heads  of  the 
Mexico  about  1820.  In  1849  he  appeared  as  the  families.  In  the  progress  of  civilization,  how- 
leader  of  a  movement  in  support  of  S ante  Anna,  ^^^^  children  were  allowed  greater  freedom 
and  under  Santa  Annas  last  administration  he  ^f  ^^tion,  and  effect  was  given  to  individtial 
had  important  posts  in  the  anny  (1853-5)-  He  jjki  by  permitting  a  chSice.  The  common 
fought  against  Juarez  m  the  'Reform' war,  and  j^^  „„„  t^^j,  „,arriV  as  a  civil  contract,  and 
favored  the  estebhshment  of  Maximilians  em-  (,(,,,33  ^^  (^  ^e  valid  ouTy  where  it  is  entered  into 
pire. ,  In  October  1866  Maximilian  made  him  a  ^y  persons  able  and  willing  to  contract  according 
division  commander,  and  in  March  1867  sent  him  jo  established  solemnities.  It  is  essential  that 
to  Mexico  City  to  fomi  a  cabinet  and  raise  troops  ^^  ^^  ^^  panics  must  have  exercised  free-wUI, 
for  the  relief  of  Q"eretaro  But  he  was  for  it  is  the  consent  which  constitutes  the  mar- 
hemmed  m  by  Diaz,  and  after  Maximilian  s  exe-  ^iage.  Though  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ranks 
cution,  resigned  and  went  to  Havana.  He  was  jj  among  the  sacraments,  and  religious  observ- 
frequently  called  "the  tiger  of  Tacubaya."  from  ^nces  are  almost  everywhere  customary  on  its 
his  execution  there  of  a  large  number  of  prison-  celebration,  the  law  regards  it  as  nothing  more 
ers  Cn  April  1859).;  though  he  alleged  the  ex-  than  a  civil  contract  For  a  detailed  survey  of 
press  order  of  Miramon  as  an  explanation,  modern  matrimonial  methods  see  Mamuace  and 
He  was  exempted  from  the  amnesty  of  1870.  Divorce  in  the  United  States. 

Marquis,    mar'kwls,    or    Marquess    (Ital-  Marriage    and    Divoree    in    the    United 

"".Vr^r.^fr-nf  hnnor'.'^^Tn^^i^trfo'trJn;  States.    L   Marsiag^- The  foundation  of  th. 

«-aO.  atitle  of  honornext  ind^gmtj;  to  that  of  ^^^iage  laws  of  the  United  States  was  laid 

duke.  ,  Marquises  were   not  known  ,n  England  ^         ^j^^^  jj,e  Revolution.     Important  features 

till  King  Richard  11.    m  the  year  1^5,  created  ^    «    ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^   Xrs   have  been 

his  great  f a vor.te  Robert  Vere.  Ae  earl  of  Ox-  ^       ^  or  added;   but  in   outline  the  existing 

*°-£l    r„T  ,4^  ^.  ^,f^«    ^Ji^^t   t^^t»^^  iorml  of  celebrati^i,  the  modes  of  registratio.^ 

"'^  J"^"  ^tJ?f?"f°"'.if.r'  tuinhl,^  ffV.l  and  the  essential  eleinents  of  matrimonial  juris- 
the  rank  of  marquis,  a  dignty  which  he  after-  ^j^^^  f^^d  already  arisen.    After  the  Refor- 

^z'  '^'r^t^^^^'i^r^z^xvr^z  -»7  ^rWn^^i^b'thrir^Lt^^^^^^ 

^in^K  ^n't.^.'"  I^T^tle'^v'^'T^L^*  'S'^L'^t.^r^J S  t^"F^C:TZ 

Wmcnester  m  ISSl.     ine  title  given  a  marquis  ,.  T     ,      ,        n  •       1    .-o        j.      »i.     - 1 

in  the  style  of  the  heralds  is  most  noble  and  Netherlands.  On  1  April  1580,  after  the  inde- 
bntz-Ki  hA„rf  pendence  from  Spain  had  been  declared,  the 
potent  prince.  provinces  of  Holland  and  East  Friesland  estab- 
Marrakeah.  See  Moitocco.  li^hed  a  civil  marriage  form,  permissively  even 
Marriage,  a  solemn  contract  between  a  for  the  members  of  the  Reformed  Churdi,  and 
man  and  woman,  by  which  they  are  united  for  in  principle  this  law  was  adopted  by  the  States- 
life,  and  assume  the  legal  relation  of  husband  General  for  the  United  Provinces  in  1656. 
and  wife.  It  has  existed  in  all  ages  and  prob-  Already  in  England  Milton  was  arguing;  that 
ably  in  all  nations,  though  with  very  different  ministers  should  not  "meddle"  with  marriages; 
degrees  of  strictness.  It  is  not  the  invention  of  and  in  1653  the  great  civil  marriage  ordinance 
legislators,  but  arose  from  the  instincts  and  ne-  of  Cromwell  was  passed.     By  this  act  obligatory 


cessities  of  society,  and  its  continuance  has  been  celebration   before   a   justice   of   the   peace   was 

Srovided  for  by  the  dictates  of  experience.     Dif-  instituted ;   and  a   careful   system  of  lay  notice, 

ercnt  localities  have  different  forms  of  the  in-  certificate,  and  record  was  established.     Furtber- 

stitution,  the  most  broadly  marked  of  which  are  more  the  same  ideas  actuating  their  brethren  in 

connected  with  the  right  to  have  only  one  wife  England  and  Holland  were  bearii^  fniit  among 

•-monogamy;  or  a  plurality  of  wives — polyg-  the    Puritans    and  Independents    in    Apterica. 
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From  the  beginning,  in  all  the  New  England  and  to  discharge  toward  each  ether  t!ie  duties 
colonies,  obligatory  civil  marriage  was  either  imposed  by  law.  It  is  valid  only  when  con- 
practised  or  authorized  by  law.  Considering  tracted  and  solemnized  in  accordance  with  pro- 
the  times  an  excellent  system  of  notice,  license,  visions  of  law.'  Several  commonwealths  have 
and  registration  was  speedily  developed.  Save  sanctioned  a  definition  which  seems  to  imply 
for  the  brief  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  the  element  of  status  in  the  marital  relation. 
mother  country  had  nothing  to  compare  with  it  Thus  by  the  laws  of  California,  IdaTio,  Mon- 
until  the  civil  marriage  laws  of  1836  appeared,  tana,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota,  mar- 
For  many  years  celebration  before  a  clergyman  riage  is  a  personal  relation,  arising  out  of  a 
as  such  was  illegal.  The  first  marriages  sol-  civil  contract  to  which  the  consent  of  parties 
emnized  by  religious  rites  took  place  in  the  capable  of  making  it  necessary.  In  North 
Andros  period.  But  later  throughout  New  Dakota,  although  marriage  is  a  personal  rela- 
England  the  religious  ceremony  was  sanctioned ;  tion  so  arising,  it  must  be  ^^entered  into,  main- 
arid  long  before  the  close  of  the  provincial  era  tained,  arnutled,  or  dissolved'  only  as  provided 
the  present  dual  system  of  lay  or  religious  by  iaw;  in  California,  since  the  reform  of  1895, 
celebration,  at  the  option  of  the  contracting  consent  must  be  followed  by  k  solemnisation 
parties,  was  in  full  use.  In  the  middle  colonies  authorized  by  the  code;  and  in  South  Dakota 
also  the  optional  plan  existed;  but  the  matri-  the  consent  to  a  marriage  'must  be  to  one 
monial  laws  of  the  South  were  enacted  mainly  commencing  instantly,  and  not  to  an  agreement 
under  the  infiuence  of  tiie  Established  Church,  to  marry  afterwards,*  The  law  of  Ohio  is 
In  Maryland,  however,  until  177?  either  the  similar;  and  in  Idaho  and  California  neither 
religious  or  the  lay  celebration  was  permitted;  party  to  a  nuptial  contract  is  'bound  by  a 
except  that  after  1717  members  of  the  Estab-  promise  made  in  ignorance  of  the  other's  want 
lished  Church  were  required  to  conform  to  the  of  personal  chastity,  and  either  is  released  there- 
English  ritual.  Under  restrictions  in  favor  of  from  by  unchaste  conduct^  of  the  other,  unless 
the  church  civil  marriage  was  likewise  per-  both  participated  therein.  The  law  of  Louisiana 
mitted  in  the  Carolinas ;  and  by  custom  the  'considers  marriage  in  no  other  view  than  as  a 
optional  system  seems  also  to  have  existed  civil  contract.  .  ,  .  Such  marriages  only 
in  Georgia,  where  before  the  Revolution  there  are  recognized  by  law  as  are  contracted  and 
was  no  legislation  on  the  subject  In  Virginia  solemnized  according  to  the  rules  which  it 
the  religious  ceremony  according  to  the  forms  prescribes.*  Since  the^  are  thus  considered  by 
of  the  English  Church  was  prescribed.  Not  the  law  merefy  as  civil  contracts,  'it  sanctions 
until  1780  were  dissenters  there  aUowed  to  all  those  marriages  where  the  parties,  at  the 
celebrate  wedlock  according  to  their  own  rites;  time  of  making  them,  were  (i)  willing  to 
while  three  years  later  was  taken  the  first  step  contract;  (2)  able  to  contract;  (3)  did  contract 
toward  civil  marriage.  But  in  Virginia  as  well  pursuant  to  the  forms  and  solemnities  pre- 
as  in  the  Carolinas  the  dissenters  often  took  scribed.'  In  Georgia,  *to  constitute  a  valid 
the  law  into  their  own  hands,  marrying  in  marriage  .  .  .  there  must  be  (i)  parties 
accordance  with  their  own  religious  customs,  or  able  to  contract;  (2)  an  actual  contract;  (3) 
resorting  to  the  civil  magistrate.  At  the  Revo-  consummation  according  to  law.*  To  constitute 
lution,  therefore,  it  seemed  dear  that  the  Amer-  an  actual  contract  *the  parties  must  be  consent- 
ican  type  of  matrimonial  law  and  administration,  ing  thereto  voluntarily,  and  without  any  fraud 
as  first  developed  in  the  New  England  colonies,  practised  upon  either.  Drunkenness  at  tite  time 
must  eventually  triumph  throughout  the  land,  of  marriage,  brought  about  by  art  or  contrivance 
Yet,  if  after  a  century  and  a  quarter  of  legisla-  tc  induce  consent,*  is  held  to  be  a  fraud. 
tion,  the  fifty-three  codes  of  matrimonial  law  The  Age  of  Content.-—  The  statutes  of  most 
now  existing  in  the  States  —  using  "States*  in  of  the  States  prescribe  the  minimum  age  of 
this  article  to  include  the  continental  and  insu-  consent  to  marriage  —  not  to  be  confused  with 
lar  districts  and  territories  —  reveal  in  their  the  'age  of  consent*  to  carnal  union  under  the 
broader  features  an  approximation  to  a  com-  criminal  laws  enacted  to  protect  a  child  from 
mon  system ;  in  their  details  they  disclose  almost  legally  agreeing  to  her  own  ruin;  and  where 
infinite  diversity  and  conflict,  often  attended  the  statute  is  silent  the  common  law  age  of  12 
by  a  want  of  clearness  and  precision.  years  for  females  and  14  for  males  is  probably  in 
Stale  Laws. —  Everywhere  in  effect,  though  force.  For  males  the  age  is  21  in  Alaska  and 
not  always  expressly,  matrimony  is  treated  as  Washington;  18  in  Arizona,  California,  Dela- 
a  relation  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both  con-  ware,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Mitmesota, 
tract  and  status.  Many  of  the  States  have  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  New 
enacted  formal  definitions.  In  Indiana,  Oregon,  York,  Ohio.  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Porto  Rico, 
and  Washington  marriage  is  defined  briefly  as  South  Dakota,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and 
a  civil  contract;  in  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Indian  Wyoming;  17  in  .A.labama,  Arkansas,  Georgia, 
Territory,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Illinois,  and  Indian  Territory;  16  in  District 
New  Mexico,  Okiahon.a,  and  Wyoming,  as  a  of  Columbia,  Iowa,  North  Carolina,  North  Da- 
eivil  contract  to  which  the  consent  of  partiei  kota,  Texas,  and  Uuh ;  15  in  Kansas ;  and  only 
capable  in  law  of  contracting  is  essential;  in  14  in  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  and  Virginia.  For 
MKhigan,  Minnesota,  Nevada,  New  York,  and  females  the  age  is  18  in  Alaska,  Idaho, 
Wisconsin  it  is  such  a  contract  "so  far  as  its  New  York,  and  Washington;  16  in  Arizona, 
validity  in  law  is  concerned" ;  while  in  Alaska  Delaware,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Montana,  Ne- 
it  is  a  civil  contract  which  may  be  entered  into  braska,  Nevada,  Ohio,  Porto  Rico,  West  Vir- 
by  males  of  21  and  females  of  18  years,  other-  ginia,  and  Wyoming;  15  in  California, 
wise  capable.  The  code  of  Porto  Rico  declares  Minnesota.  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
that  'marriage  is  a  civil  institution,  originating  South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin;  14  in  Alabama, 
in  a  civil  contract  whereby  a  man  and  a  woman  Arkansas,  District  of  Columbia,  Georgia,  Illi- 
tnutually   agree   to  become  hustnnd   and  wife  nois,   Indian  Territory,  Iowa,   North  Carolina, 
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Texas,  and  Utah ;  13  in  New  Hampshire  and  ried.    By  a  law  of  Kentucky,  if  a  female  under 

North   Dakota;   and   only   12   in   Kansas,    Ken-  ib  many  without  legal  consent,  a  court  in  her 

tucky,  Louisiana,  and  Virginia.     But  the   Porto  county  having   general   equity   jurisdiction   may 

Rico  code  provides  that  a   marriage   under  the  commit    her    estate    to   a    receiver,    who    under 

age    of    consent    "shall,    nevertheless,    be    valid  direction  of  the  court,  may  pay  out  the  profits, 

ipio  facto   and   without  an   express   declaration,  after    due    compensation,    to    her    separate    use 

if  one  day  after  having  arrived  at  the  legal  age  during  infancy.     At  the  age  of   21,   the  estate 

of  puberty  the  parties  shall  have  lived  together  \s  to  be  delivered  to  her,  unless  the  court  think' 

without   the    representatives   of   either   of   them  fit  to  continue  it  longer  in  the  receiver's  hands.l 

having   brought   suit   against  its   validity,    or   if  Under  similar  conditions  in  West  Virginia  the' 

the  woman  shall  have  conceived  before  the  legal  county   court   is   empowered,   "upon   petition   of' 

age    of   puberty    or   before    having    established  her  next  friend,'  to  commit  the  estate  of  a  girl 

such  suit,"  between  12  and  14  years  of  age  to  a  receiver. 

The  age  below  which  the  consent  of  parent  who  is  to  give  bond   for  the   laithful   perform- 

or  guardian  is  required  for  the  marriage  of   a  ance  of  his  trust 

minor    is    prescribed    in    the    majority    of    the  Liccru^f.— With   few  exceptions,   the  simple 

States.     Such  consent  must  precede  the  granting  license    system    now    prevails    throughout    the 

of  license ;   or,   where  the  license   system  has  country.    Only  in  Delaware,  Georgia,  Ohio,  and 

not  been  adopted,  it  must  be  made  known  by  Maryland    does    the    ancient    optional    plan   of 

certificate  or  otherwise  to  the  person  or  socie^  either  oral  ecclesiastical  banns  or  civil  license 

conducting  the  celebration  before  the  ceremony  survive.    In  New  York  the  license  niust  be  otA 

may  be  performed.     For  males  the  age  is  ar  tained  in  the  county  of  the  bride's  residence, 

years    in    Alabama,    Arizona,    Arkansas,    Cali-  regardless   of   the   place   where   the   marriage 

lomia,    Colorado,    Connecticut,   Delaware,   Dis-  ceremony  is  to  be  performed.     In  New  York 

trict    of    Columbia,    Florida,    Illinois,    Indiana,  and    California    both    parties    have    to   go    for 

Indian    Territory,    Iowa,    Kentucky,    Louisiana,  the     license;    but     not     in     New    Jersey.       In 

Maryland,     Massachusetts,     Maine,     Minnesota,  New    Jersey   the    marriage    certificate    is    tiled 
Mississippi,  Missouri,   Montana,   Nebraska,   Ne-  \  in   the   Bureau   of    Vital    Statistics.        All   the 

vada,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  other  States,  except  Alaska,  Hew  'Mexico,  ana 

Ohio,   Oklahoma,   Oregon,   Pennsylvania,    Porto  South  Carolina,  where  there  is  no  statuteon  the 

Rico,     Rhode     Island,     South     Dakota,     Texas,  subject,   have  each   a  law   for  civil   license,  the 

Utah,    Vermont,    Virginia,    Washington,    West  same    in    its    purpose,    but    varjdng    widely    in 

Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming;  18  in  Idaho  the   forms  and  procedure  prescribed.     Thus   in 

and    Nort^    Carolina;    and    16   ^ears    in    Ten-  Minnesota,  to  take  a  typical  example,  'previous 

nesse&      For    females   the    age   is   21    years   in  to  persons   being  joined  in   marriage,  a  license 

Connecticut,     Florida,     Kentucky,      Louisiana,  shall  be  obtained  from  the  clerk  of  the  district 

Pennsylvania,   Porto   Rico,   Rhode   Island,   Vir-  court   of   the   county   in   which   the   female   re- 

ginia.    West    Virginia,    and    Wyoming;    18    in  sides,'  or,  if  she  be  not  a  resident  of  the  States 

Alabama,  Arkansas,  California,  Coloradov  Dela-  then  from  the  same  officer  'in  the  county  where 

ware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Indian  Territory,  Iowa,  the  marriage   is  to  take  place    in  the   State.* 

Massachusetts,    Maine,    Minnesota,    Mississippi,  The  clerk  may  inquire  of  the  parties  under  oath 

Missouri.    Montana,    Nebraska,    Nevada,    New  as  to  the  legality  of  the  proposed  marriage.    If 

Jersey,    N.ew    Mexico,    North    Carolina,    North  he  'shall  be  satisfied  that  there  is  no  legal  in»- 

Dakota,  Ohio,   Oklahoma,  Oregon,   South  Da-  pediment  thereto,"  he  shall  grant  a  license  and 

kota,  Texas,   Utah,  Vermont,  Washington,  and  make  a  record  thereof.     Persons  under  age  and 

Wisconsin ;  and  only  16  in  Arizona,  District  of  not  having  had  a  former  husband  or  wife  must 

Columbia,    Idaho,    Maryland,    and    Tennessee,  have  the  consent  of  the  parents  or  guardians 

The  age  for   females  is  18  in  Georgia;   but  by  personally  given  or  certified  under  their  hands 

the  statutes  of  that  State  parental  consent  does  and  seals,  'attested  bv  two  witnesses,  one  of 

not  seem  to  be  required  for  male  minors,  nor  whom  shall  appear  before  said  clerk,  and  mate 

for  females  when  publication  is  by  banns.     In  oath  or  afhrmation  that  he  saw  said  parent  or 

effect  the  same  appears  to  be  the  case  in  South  guardian    subscribe,   or   heard    him   or    her   ac- 

Carolina,  since  a  penalty  is  affixed  for  marrying  knowledge  the  same"     If  a  "clerk  shall  in  any 

a    female   under    16   without   parental   consent ;  other  manner  issue  or  sign  any  marriage  license, 

while    for    male    minors    such    consent    is    not  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding 

prescribed.    In  some  cases  the  statute  contains  $1,000,*  to  the  parties  aggrieved.    In  this  State 

important  special  provisions  regarding  the  mar-  the  statute  allows  the  clerk  a  fee  of  two  dollars 

riage  of  minors  which  modify  the  general  rule  for   each   license   issued.      Similar   powers   and 

as  to  ace  and  parental  consent.    Thus  in  Maine  functions    are    exercised    by    the    clerk    of    the 

and    Massachusetts    consent    is    only    required  district  court  in  Iowa,  Louisiana,  and  Montana; 

when  the  minor  has  a  parent  or  guardian  living  county   clerk    in    California,    Colorado,    niinoiSrl 

in  the  commonwealth.     The   Rhode   Island  law  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Utah,  Wis-I 

expressly  provides  that  a  license  may  be  issued  consin,  and  Wyoming;  clerk  of  the  circuit  court 

to  a  person  of  over  18  years  when  such  person  in  Indiana,  Iowa,  Mississippi,  Maryland,   South' 

has    no    parent    or    guardian    residing    in    the  Dakota,  and  Texas;  probate  judge  in  Alalnmsi, 

State;  and  the  same  is  true  in  Connecticut  of  a  Kansas,    and    Ohio;    county   judge    in    Florida, 

female  under  age  when  a  selectman  of  the  town  Nebraska,    and    North    D^ota;    clerk    of   the 

where  she  has  last   resided   six  months  gives  probate  court  in  Arizona ;  clerk  of  the  Supreme 

his  consent.     In  Alatrama,   Florida,   Maryland,  Court  in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  clerk  of  the 

Virginia,    West    Virginia,   and    the    District    01  county  court  in  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  West 

Columbia,   as   in   some   other    States,    it   is   ex-  Virginia ;    clerk   of    the    court    of    chancery   io 

prcssly   provided   that   parental   eonsent   is   rot  Virginia;  county  register  or  recorder  of  deeds 

nguired  if  the  minor  has  been  previously  mar-  in   North    Carolina   and   Missouri :   county   r^ 
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corder  in  Idaho;  comity  ordinary  or  his  deputy  the  code  of  Porto   Rico    (1902)    the  *person» 

in   Georgia;   and   the  county  auditor   in  Wash-  desiring  to  contract  marriage  shall  first  present 

u^[ton.      In    the   six    New    England    States   the  themselves  before  the  municipal  judge  of  their 

license,  or  ■certificate,"  as  it  is  usually  called,  is  domicil   if   they   shall    have   the   same    domicil, 

issued   by  the  dcrk  or   registrar  of  the  city  or  otherwise   to    their   respective   municipal   courts 

town;    and   in    Massachusetts   a   town   of   more  and   first  being  duly  sworn,   shall  be  examined 

tlian    3,000    inhabitants    may    choose   a    person  by  the  municipal  judge  as  to  their   legal  ca- 

other  than  the  clerk  to  be  registrar.    The  laws  pacities  and   incapacities   to   enter  into   matri- 

oi  the  various  States  show  great  diversity  and  mony* 

lack  of  precision  regarding  the  place  of  obtain-  Ceretnony.—  'Witli  two  exceptions  the  Op- 
ing the  license  and  that  of  making  return  of  tional  civil  or  religious  celebration  is  now 
the  celebration.  In  some  States  the  license  must  authoriied  by  all  the  States.  In  West  Virginia, 
be  secured  in  the  place  of  the  bride's  residence;  and  in  Maryland  aince  1777,  only  *e  religious 
in  others,  in  that  of  the  marriage;  while  in  a  ceremony  is  provided  for.  Elsewhere  marriage 
third  group,  it  may  be  issued  in  the  place  where  may  be  solemnized  before  the  ministers  or 
either  person  dwells.  Indeed,  Pennsyivania,  priests  of  every  denomination:  religious  soei- 
more  liberal  still,  allows  a  choice  among  all  eties  having  no  priests ;  or  before  the  dvil 
three  places.  The  same  laxity  exists  as  to  the  magistrate.  The  laws  are  lax  regarding  the 
place  of  return ;  and  sometimes  the  place  of  district  within  which  the  civil  or  clerical  cele- 
return  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  issue.  There  brant  may  act.  Only  in  a  very  few  instances, 
are  other  ^ve  defects  in  the  license  laws.  The  as  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Ver- 
oath  administered  to  the  bride  or  bridegroom  mont,  is  authority  conferred  only  upon 
by  the  officer,  to  ^ard  against  illegal  contracts,  ministers  dwelling  within  the  State;  while  in 
is  usually  permissive,  not  obliptory;  and  where  the  great  majority  of  States,  although  the 
parental  consent  to  the  marriage  of  minors  is  statutes  are  often  far  from  clear,  all  qualified 
gfyen  in  writing,  the  affidavit  of  at  least  one  ministers,  residing  anywhere  in  the  United 
witness  is  not  always  required.  In  Porto  Rico  States,  may  act  Indeed,  Louisiana  is  still  more 
the  municipal  judge  may  not  grant  or  refuse  generous,  granting  full  privilege  to  celebrate 
a  marriage  license  until  ten  days  after  the  wedlock  to  any  clergyman  or  priest,  "whether 
examination  on  oath  of  the  persons  applying  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  not'  Nowhere 
therefor.  Nowhere  else  is  there  any  adequate  are  the  minister's  functions  confined  to  the 
provision  regarding  notice  or  the  filing  and  town,  county,  or  other  local  district  of  his 
trial  of  objections  to  a  proposed  marriage,  permanent  residence,  as  was  the  case  under 
Maine  and  Wisconsin  have  each  made  a  good  the  early  laws  of  some  of  the  older  common- 
beginning  by  requiring  the  certificate  or  license  wealths.  Only  in  a  few  cases  are  adequate 
to  be  procured  five  days  before  the  celebration;  proofs  of  ordination  exacted.  Virginia  and 
and  New  Jersey  exacts  the  same  delay  in  case  West  Virginia  each  require  from  the  minister 
of  non-residents.  No  other  State  seems  to  have  a  bond  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  trust, 
a  similar  provision ;  and  in  all  cases,  ajiparently,  in  addition  to  credentials  of  ordination  and 
except  in  Porto  Rico,  the  license  is  issued  at  good  standing.  Rhode  Island  has  a  careftil 
the  time  the  notice  of  intention  to  marry  is  system  of  registration;  in  Maine  and  New 
filed.  But  some  of  the  States  have  provided  Hampshire  the  clerical  celebrant  must  secure  a 
special  safeguards  against  clandestine  marriages,  "commission'  from  the  governor;  in  Nevada, 
Massachusetts  has  thus  taken  wise  precautions  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Arkansas,  he  must 
regarding  the  licensing  of  young  minora.  '  By  file  his  credentials  with  the  proper  county  officer 
an  act  of  1894  no  town  or  city  clerk  is  per-,  and  receive  a  certificate;  Ohio  demands  a 
iditted  to  receive  a  notice  of  the  intention  of  license  from  the  county  judge  of  probate;  but 
marriage  of  any  male  under  18  or  any  female  usually  no  such  precautions  are  required, 
under  16  years  of  age,  unless  the  "judge  of  Throughout  the  country  the  justice  of  the 
probate  in  each  county  after  due  hearing*  shall  peace  is  the  "normal"  avil  magistrate  for  the 
*make  an  order  allowing  the  marriage  under  celebration  of  wedlock;  but  usually  the  judges 
the  age  specified*;  but  such  order  may  be  of  the  county  and  higher  courts  of  record  are 
issued  only  when  the  minor  resides  in  the  given  like  authority.  In  Vermont  the  justice 
coimty  where  the  judge  holds  court,  or  when  of  the  peace  is  the  sole  officer  empowered.  On 
the  feither,  mother,  or  guardian  gives  consent  the  other  hand,  in  Rhode  Island,  only  justices 
A  law  of  1899  allows  the  probate  judge  to  make  of  the  supreme  court  may  perform  the  lay 
a  similar  order  in  case  of  a  person  of  either  sex  ceremony;  while  in  Virginia  the  justice  of  the 
whose  age  is  alleged  to  exceed  that  just  speci-  peace  as  such  is  not  recogniied;  but  "the  court 
fied,  but  who  is  unable  from  any  cause  to  pro-  of  every  county  which  deems  it  expedient,  may 
duce  official  record  of  his  or  her  birth,  to  appoint  one  or  more  persons  resident  in  such 
overcome  the  reasonable  doubt  of  the  clerk  or  county  to  celebrate  the  rites  of  marriage  within 
registrar.  In  Alabama,  before  issuance  of  a  the  same,  or  a  particular  district  thereof,"  pro- 
ficense  for  the  marriage  of  persons  under  the  vided  a  bond  be  given  as  in  the  case  of  the 
ages  of  21  and  18  respectively,  the  judge  of  ordained  minister.  Besides_  the  judicial  magis- 
probale,  in  addition  to  parental  consent,  "must  trates,  authority  to  solemnize  wedlock  is  con- 
also  require  a  bond  to  be  executed  in  the  penal  ferred  ex  oihcio  Upon  a  variety  of  other 
sum  of  two  hundred  dollars'  payable  to  the  functionaries ;  as  upon  aldermen  and  police 
State,  "with  condition  to  be  void  if  there  is  no  magistrates  in  New  York;  the  governor  in 
lawful  cause  why  such  marriage  should  not  be  Idaho ;  city  mayors  in  Iowa,  Montana,  Idaho, 
celebrated.*  In  all  cases  a  similar  bond  is  Utah,  and  South  Dakota;  speakers  of  the 
required  in  Arkansas,  Indian  Territory,  and  house  and  senate  in  Tennessee;  and  the  county 
Tennessee;  as  also  in  Kentucky  when  the  per-  supervisors  in  Mississippi.  At  present  only  in 
sons  are  personally  unknown  to  the  clerks    By  21  States  is  the  justice  of  the  peace  or^corre- 
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sponding  local  officer,  in  the  dischar^  of  hia  by   a   written   contract    In    Maryland,    in    the 

duties  as  celebrant,  confined  to  his  own  county  case  of  Quaker  weddings,  the  marriage  ceitifi- 

or   district      Elsewhere    he   may   act    anywhere  cate  must  be  signed  by  I3  persons  present     The 

within  the  State;  and  this  is  almost  universally  statutory  requirement  of  la  witnesses  in  Petm- 

tfae    rule   with   the   higher   judges   and    officials  sylvania  is  no  longer  enforced;  but  in  that  State 

who  are  granted  the  same  power.     In  no  case,  two  witnesses  must  attend  "when  any  marriage 

except  in  Virginia  and  Massachusetts,  is  there  is  solemnized  by  the  parties  themselves.'    Soine- 

any  provision  for  the  appointment  of  a.  person  times,  as  in  California  and  New  Jersey,  the  stat- 

•p  celebrate  wedlock  for  an  area  of  less  extent  ute  seems  to  take  for  granted  the  presence  of 

dian  the   county;   and   nowhere,   unless  in   Vir-  witnesses  without  expressly  requiring  it 
ginia,  does  the  law  provide  tor  the  special  office         CertiAcotes. —  Provision  for  giving  a  certifi- 

of  marriage  celebrant    Massachusetts  has,  how-  cate  to  the  persons  married,  by  request  or  other- 

ever,  taken  a  step  in  the  right  direction.     By  an  wise,  is  made  in  Alaska,  California,  District  of 

act  of  iSgg  no  justice  of  the  peace   may  sol-  Columbia,    Idaho,    Iowa,    Maryland,    Michigan, 

emnize   a   marriage   unless   he   also  holds    the  Minnesota,   Missouri,  Montana,    Nebraska,    Ne- 

office  of  city  or  town  cleik,  city  registrar,  clerk  vada,  New  York,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,   Porto 

of  a   court,   or  that  of  assistant  in   each   case;  Rico,    South    Dakota,    Washington,    Wisconsin, 

or   'unless  he   shall   have  been   specially   desig-  and  Wyoming.     Elsewhere  by  custom  certificates 

nated    by   the    governor.*      The   latter    may   at  are  doubtless  usually  given  without  direct  legal 

his  discretion  name  justices  of  the  peace  'who  requirement 

may  solemnize  marnages  in  the  city  or  town         Records. —  In    California,    Delaware,    Idahc^ 

in  which  they  severally  reside."     Each  place  is  Iowa,    Kentucky,    Michigan,    Missouri,    Nevada, 

to  have  at  least  one  such  designated  magistrate;  New    Mexico,    New    York.   New    Jersey,    Ohio, 

but  otherwise  the  number  is  not  to  exceed  one  South   Dakota,  and   Wisconsin  the   celebrant  is 

for  every  5,oct>  of  its  inhabitants.     No  justice  required  to  keep  a  record.    The  same  is  true  of 

may   act   without   a   certificate  of   designation,  the  Quakers  in  Maryland;  and  of  the  pastors  of 

which  the  governor  has  power  to  revoke  when-  all  religious  societies  in  Alabama  and  Missis- 

ever  he  thinks  fit  _  sippi.    Almost    universally   the   clerk   or   other 

No  definite   formula   for  the  celebration   is  officer  of  the  county  or  town  must  register  the 

anywhere    prescribed.    Sometimes    the    statute  facts  contained  in  the  license  issued  or  the  cer- 

contains   a   statement   to   that   effect.    Thus    in  tificate  returned.     Moreover  33  commonwealths 

Tennessee  it  is  expressly  enacted  that  no  formal  have  established  State  s^tems  of  registration, 

ceremony   is    required,   except  that  the  parties  These    are    Arkansas,    California,    Connecticut, 

'shall  respectively  declare,  in  the  presence  of  the  Delaware,    Indiana,    Iowa,    Kansas,     Kentitcky, 

minister  or  officer,  that  they  accept  each  otbeT  Massachusetts,    Maine,     Michigan,     Minnesota, 

as  man  and  wife" ;  and  substantially  the  same  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pcnn- 

declaration  is  specified  in  the  laws  of  California,  sylvania,    Ohio,    Rhode    Island,    Vermont,    Vir- 

Idaho,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  ginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.     The  New 

North  Dakota,  South  Dakota.  Oregon,  Pennsyl-  England   States,   in  particular,  have  made  care- 

vania,   Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  Wjioming.  ful  provision  for  the  completion  and  preserva- 

The  same  is  true  of  New  York  when  the  cere-  tion  of  their  marriage  records ;  and  for  the  col- 

mony  is  performed  hy  a  magistrate;  but  when  a  lection  and  publication  of  marriage  and  divorce 

clergyman  officiates,  it  may  be  'according  to  the  statistics. 

forms  and  customs  of  the  church  or  society  to  Prohibitions. —  The  laws  of  all  the  States 
which  he  belongs."  The  Oklahoma  law  requires  contain  each  a  list  or  a  definition  of  the  kindred 
the  marriage  to  be  'contracted  by  a  formal  cere-  by  blood  or  affinity  with  whom  marriage  is  pro- 
mony"  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses.  The  '  hibited.  In  all  cases,  unless  in  Tennessee,  ex- 
consent  of  persons  "who  may  be  lawfully  mar-  pressly  or  by  implication,  marriage  with  a  niece 
ried,"  acconiing  to  the  North  Carolina  statute,  or  a  nephew  is  forbidden ;  while  first  cousins 
'presently  to  take  eadi  other  as  husband  and  may  not  lawfully  wed  in  Arizona.  Arkansas, 
wife,  freely,  seriously,  and  plainly  expressed  by  Illinois,  Indiana,  Indian  Territory,  Kansas,  Lou- 
each  in  the  presence  of  the  other  and  in  the  isiana  (1900),  Michigan  (1903),  Missouri,  Ne- 
preseoce*  of  a  minister  or  justice,  and  the  eon-  vada,  New  Hampshire,  North  Dakota,  Ohio, 
sequent  declaration  by  him  that  they  'are  man  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania  (igoi),  South 
and  wife,  shall  be  a  valid  and  sufhcient  mar-  Dakota,  Washington,  Wyoming,  and  apparently 
riage.'  In  New  Hampshire  persons  living  to-  in  Colorado.  In  Alaska  persons  related  within 
gether  and  acknowledging  each  other  as  hus-  the  fourth  degree  either  of  the  whole  or  the 
band  and  wife,  and  generally  reputed  to  be  such  half-blood  may  not  marry;  while  in  Porto  Rico 
for  the  period  of  three  years  or  until  the  death  (Code,  1902)  the  restraint  extends  to  all  de- 
of  one  of  them,  shall  thereafter  be  deemed  to  scendants  by  blood  or  affinity  and  to  'collaterals 
have  been  lawfully  married.  A  similar  law  of  consanguinity'  within  the  fourth  degree.  In 
exists  in  Arizona,  except  that  the  requisite  no  case  is  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister 
period  of  living  together  is  one  year.  or  a  deceased  husband's  brother  prohibited  by 

Witneises.—  The  statutes  of  many  of  the  the  existing  laws.  As  a  general  rule  marriages 
States  require  witnesses  at  the  ceremony.  One  within  the  forbidden  degrees  are  void  or  void- 
witness  must  attend  in  South  Dakota ;  two  in  able ;  but  there  are  some  exceptions,  the  statutes 
Alaska,  Idaho,  Michigan.  Montana,  Minnesota,  being  often  far  from  clear.  The  code  of  Porto 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Rico  expressly  provides  that  "the  district  courts 
Oregon,  Porto  Rioo,  Rhode  Island,  Washington,  may  for  ^ood  cause,  on  petition  of  an  interested 
Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming;  three  in  Louisiana;  party,  waive  the  impediment  of  the  fourth  de- 
while  in  New  York  one  witness  is  sufficient  gree  of  consanguinity.'  Marriages  are  eveiT- 
when  the  celebration  takes  place  before  a  minis-  where  prohibited  and  are  rendered  void  or  votd- 
ter  or  magistrate  and  two  when  the  marriage  is  able  for  a  great  variety  of  causes  other  tkuk 
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khlEhip  or  affinity;  but  the  statutes  are  in  this  ciiions  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  although 
nspect  exceediagly  conflicting  and  confusing,  in  those  States  the  law  is  regarded  as  not  con- 
disclosing  a  great  diversity  of  conditional  or  clusively  settled.  Furthennore  Kentucky  in 
qualifying  clauses  which  make  any  attempt  at  a  1852,  Mississippi  in  1892,  California  in  1895, 
summary  here  impracticable,  Utah  in  i8g8,  and  New  York  in  1901  have  super- 
MUcegetiatioM. —  Nearly  al!  the  southern  and  seded  the  common-law  contract  through  statutes 
some  other  States  have  enacted  rigorous  laws  to  containing  the  nulIifyiuK  clause.  In  the  remain- 
prevent  miscegenation,  often  defining  the  exact  ing  States  the  courts  have  not  yet  readied  a 
fractional  part  of  African  or  Mongolian  blood  decision ;  but  were  the  question  brought  to  a 
which  shall  vitiate  a  marriage.  Such  statutes  judicial  test,  the  statutes  remaining  as  they  are, 
against  marriage  with  persons  of  n^o  blood  it  is  almost  certain  that,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
exist  in  Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California,  ceptions,  al!  these  commonwealths  would  sustain 
Colorado,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  the  validity  of  the  informal  agreement.  It  is 
Indiana,  Indian  Territory,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  cle^r  that  the  needed  reform  can  only  be  at- 
Maine,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ne-  tained  through  stringent  legislation. 
braska,  Nevada,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Ore-  II,  Div<»ce. —  The  American  type  of  divorce 
gqn.  South  Carolina,  Tennessee.  Texas,  Utah,  legislation  has  its  origin  in  the  provincial  era.  In 
Virginia,  and  West,  Virginia.  The  prohibition  the  five  southern  colonies  before  the  Revolution 
includes  persons  of  Chinese  or  "Mongolian*  no  instance  of  either  full  divorce  or  separation 
blood  in  Arizona,  California,  Mississippi,  Ne-  from  bed  and  board  has  been  discovered.  The 
vsda,  Oregon,  and  Utah.  statute-book  is  entirely  silent  on  the  subject- 
Paaferism. —  Tile  statutes  of  several  States  Separations  by  mutual  consent  or  for  bad  con- 
are  particularly  interesting  as  indicating  the  duct  or  parol  separations  in  some  form  did 
most  recent  trend  of  social  legislation.  Thus  indeed  occur;  and  in  such  cases  the  courts  some- 
Delaware  has  attempted  to  put  some  limit  upon  times  grasEed  separate  alimony.  But  in  the 
the  increase  of  the  indigent  and  incapable  classes.  South  tribunals  with  either  common  iaw  or  stat- 
the  marriage  of  paupers  being  forbidden  under  utoiy  jurisdiction  in  divorce  suits  were  not  eS' 
penalty.  Maine  has  a  similar  law;  while  in  tablished;  and  no  example  of  legislative  divorce 
Vermont  a  license  may  not  be  issued  for  the  appears.  The  case  is  somewhat  different  for 
marriage  of  paupers  without  the  written  con-  the  middle  colonies.  In  New  York  during  the 
sent  of  the  selectmen  or  overseer  of  the  [toor  of  period  of  Dutch  rule  divorces  were  granted 
each  of  the  towns  where  the  parties  reside,  or  by  the  courts;  and  for  a  time  after  the  English 
which  are  liable  for  their  support  Michigan  conquest  in  1664  the  migistrates  may  have  con- 
has  taken  a  still  more  important  step  in  advance,  tinned  the  practice,  doubtless  under  the  sup- 
B^  a  stringent  act  of  1899  no  person  afflicted  posed  sanction  of  the  Dutch  law.  But,  unless 
,w]th  certain  syphilitic  diseases  'shall  be  capable  on  this  ground  during  the  brief  period  of  transi- 
;of  contracting  marriage,*  transgression  of  the  tion,  judicial  divorce  a  vinculo  ceased  in  New 
law  being  severely  punished  as  a  felony.  In  York  with  the  English  conquest.  Courts  com- 
1895  Connecticut  prohibited  the  marriage  of  a  petent  to  grant  decrees  for  dissolution  of  tnar- 
couple  either  of  whom  is  epileptic,  imbecile,  or  riage  were  not  created.  Except  for  a  passage  in 
feeble-minded,  when  the  woman  is  under  45  the  Duke's  'Laws' — which  was  a  "dead  letter* 
years  of  age;  and  this  enlightened  policy  was  — there  was  no  legislation  on  the  subject  What 
followed  in  laws  containing  the  same  prohibition  has  just  been  said  of  New  York  for  the  provin- 
by  Minnesota  in  1901  and  by  Kansas  in  1903.  cial  era  applies  also  to  New  Jersey.  On  the 
Common  Law  MarWafM.— It  remains  to  con-  other  hand,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  few  absolute  di- 
sider  the  so-called  'common-law  marriage*  in  vorces  were  granted  by  the  legislature ;  but  there 
its  relation  to  the  statutes.  According  to  the  has  been  found  no  instance  of  a  judicial  decree 
prevailing   doctrine   of  the   courts   the   laws   re-  for  dissolution  of  wedlock. 

quiring  license,  solemnization,  or  other  formali-  Civil    Divorce. —  It    was    perhaps    inevitable 

ties    must    be    interpreted    as    "directory,*    not  that  civil  divorce,  the  counterpart  of  civil  mar- 

■mandatory,*    unless    they    contain    "words    of  riage,  should  arise  in  the  New  England  colonies, 

nullity*  clearly  declaring  marriages  void  if  con-  Liberty  of  divorce  is  the  fruit  of  the  Reforma- 

tracted  contrary  to  their  provisions.    Thus  the  tion ;  and  it  was  especially  favored  by  the  more 

canonical      conflict      between      "legality'      and  advanced   or   extreme    Protestant   societies.      In 

•validity'  is  in  effect  perpetuated  in  the  United  most    respects    throughout    New    England    the 

States;  and  it  is  a  most  fruitful  source  of  evil,  broad    modern    doctrines    of    the    Reformatio 

At  present  the  validity  of  the  informal  or  com-  Legum   of    Edward    Vl.'a    commission,    though 

mon-law  marriage  is  sustained  by  the  decisions  even    now    not    fully    accepted    in    the    mother 

of  the  courts  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  country,   were   from   the   outset  put   in   practice 

(District  of  Colombia,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  by  Puritan  and  Separatist  alike.    The  American 

'Iowa,    Indiana,    Kansas,     Louisiana,     Michigan,  conception  of  divorce  as  belonging,  not  to  the 

■  Minnesota,    Missouri,    Nebraska,   Nevada,  Ohio,  criminal,  but  exclusively  to  the  civil  jurisdiction, 

'  Pennsylvania,   South   Carolina,   and   Wisconsin ;  has  its  birth  in  the  17th  century.    For  more  than 

by  the   later   decisions   in  Tennessee    (1860-70),  100   years    in    the    New    England    colonies   the 

and    Texas    (1894-9)  '•    while   it    is    favored   by  canonical    decree   of   separation    from    bed    and 

those   of   New   Jersey.     On   the   other  hand,   in  board   was  practically  though  not  wholly  aban- 

1810,   Chief  Justice    Parsons  of    Massachusetts  doned;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  dissolutiMi 

repudiated  the  common-law  agreement,  holding  of  the  bond  of  matrimony   was   freely  granted 

that  a  solemnization  according  to  law  was  es-  for    adultery,    desertion,    and    even    on    other 

sential  to  a  valid  marriage.     This  precedent  has  grounds.     For  Massachusetts  the  records  are  but 

been  followed  by  the  courts  of  Maryland,  North  partially    preserved.      Between    1639    and    1692 

Carolina,   Oregon,    Washington,   Vermont,    and  some  40  actions  for  divorce  or  annulment  have 

West  Virginia;  and  favored     by  the  early  de-  been  discovered;  while  between  17.19  and  1776 
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at  least  47  such  suits  were  tried  by  the  courts,  or  Other  higher  courts,  sitting  usually  in  the 
The  complete  record  would  doubtless  disclose  various  counties.  In  New  Jersey  the  court  of 
many  more.  The  grounds  of  divorce  are  not  for-  Chancery  has  entire  control ;  but  apparently  itj 
mally  specified  in  the  statutes,  but  from  these  every  other  State  a  number  of  tribunals  are  open 
cases  it  appears  that  desertion  by  either  party  to  hear  and  determine  divorce  petitions.  In 
and  adultery  of  the  wife  were  accepted  as  ade-  1887,  according  to  the  report  of  Commissioner 
quale  causes  for  dissolving  a  marriage.  It  Wright,  there  were  in  the  whole  country  about 
should  be  noted  that  before  the  Revolution  there  2,624  such  tribunals.  But  in  no  instance  has  a 
is  no  clear  instance  in  Massachusetts  of  granting  special  divorce  court  been  created.  Formerly 
a  full  divorce  for  the  husband's  adultery  alone,  the  panting  of  divorces  by  the  legislature  was 
tmaccompanied  by  other  offenses  such  as  cruelty,  a  widespread  evil.  In  nearly  all  the  States, 
The  first  discovered  case  of  judicial  separation  directly  or  indirectly,  it  is  now  prohibited  1^ 
from  bed  and  board  falls  m  the  year  1754.  constitutional  enactment  j  and  since  1886  Con- 
Cruelty  alone  was  deemed  adequate  ground  for  gress  has  pirtastop  to  it  m  the  Territories,  Del- 
such  separation,  though,  apparently,  not  for  a  aware  discontinued  the  practice  only  under  the 
full  divorce.  From  1650  onward  Rhode  Island  constitution  of  1897 ;  while  in  Connecticut  it 
authorized  divorces  a  vinculo.  By  an  act  of  that  still  survives. 

year,  supplemented  by  other  statutes  in  i6ss  and  Divorce  is  not  provided  for  by  law  in  South 
1685,  adultery  and  desertion  on  the  part  of  Carolina.  In  the  other  52  States  divorce  is  per- 
either  spouse  were  recognized  as  legal  grounds,  mitted ;  while  separation  from  bed  and  board  is 
This  colony  was  especially  afflicted  by  the  evil  likewise  allowed  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Deta- 
of  legislative  divorce.  Throughout  nearly  the  ware,  District  of  Columbia,  Georgia,  Indiana 
entire  provincial  period  the  assembly,  side  hy  (1903),  Indian  Territory,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
aide  with  the  courts,  acted  on  divorce  petitions,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  New 
particularly  when  the  grounds  of  complaint  were  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Penn^l- 
.not  those  recognized  by  statute.  According  to  vania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  Vir- 
Judge  Durfee,  even  after  1747,  when  the  power  ginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.  Further- 
to  grant  divorces  came  to  the  superior  court,  more,  in  Florida,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Montana,  Ohio, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  assembly  continued  'to  Utah,  and  Wyoming,  the  courts  may  decree 
be  invoked  in  exceptional  cases,  which  either  separate  maintenance  which  is  practically  the 
were  not  provided  for  by  the  statute  or  were  too  same  as  separation  from  bed  and  board.  The 
flimsy  or  ioo  whimsical  for  judicial  treatment"  number  of  statutory  grounds  of  divorce  a 
■liGleanings,  35-6).  The  divorce  legislation  of  vinculo  varies  from  one  (adultery)  in  New  York 
Connecticut  gained  a  surprisingly  early  ma-  and  the  District  of  Columbia  to  14  in  New 
turity.  In  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  no  so-  Hampshire.  Adultery  is  a  cause  in  all  these 
ciety  in  the  world,  with  the  possible  exception  States ;  desertion  (abandonment,  wilful  absence) 
of  Holland,  possessed  a  system  so  modem  in  in  all  except  New  York  and  the  District  of  Co- 
character.  Separation  from  bed  and  board  was  lumbia ;  cruelty  (actual  violence,  inhuman  treat- 
rejected.  Reasonable  grounds  of  absolute  di-  ment,  etc.),  in  all  except  these  two  with  Mary- 
vorce  were  sanctioned.  Husband  and  wife  were  land.  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
treated  with  even  justice;  and,  although  legis-  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia;  habitual  dninken- 
lative  divorce  was  permitted  and  liable  to  abuse  ness  (intoxication,  intemperance)  in  all  except 
the  greater  part  of  the  litigation  seems  always  Arizona,  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  New 
to  have  been  entrusted  to  the  regular  courts,  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Pennsyl- 
As  early  at  least  as  1655  marriages  were  dis-  vania,  Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and  West  Vir- 
solved  by  the  assembly;  and  in  1667  the  first  ginia;  failure  to  provide  for  wife  (or  family) 
statute  on  the  subject  appeared.  The  court  of  in  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Delaware, 
assistants  was  then  empowered  to  grant  bills  of  Idaho,  Indiana.  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michi- 
divorce  from  the  bond  of  wedlock,  with  the  gan,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Mexico, 
privilege  of  remarriage,  for  adultery,  fraudulent  North  Dakota,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota, 
contract,  three  years'  wilful  desertion  with  total  Utah,  Vermont,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  and 
neglect  of  duty,  or  for  seven  years'  "providential"  Wyoming.  Incurable  insanity  is  a  legal  cause 
absence  unheard  of.  These  four  grounds  of  ab-  in  Florida  and  Idaho ;  lunacy  of  the  wife  in 
solute  divorce,  with  scarcely  the  change  of  a  Pennsylvania;  "incurable,  chronic  mania  or  de- 
word  in  the  terms  of  the  statute,  were  sane-  mentia"  of  either  party  in  Washington ;  and 
tioned  by  the  laws  of  Connecticut  until  1849,  vagrancy  of  the  husband  in  Missouri  and  Wyom- 
when  two  new  causes— "habitual  intemperance*  ing.  By  the  statute  of  Rhode  Island  a  marriage 
and  'intolerable  cruelly" — were  added.  may  be  dissolved  when  either  party  is  guilty  of 
Stale  Legislation. —  The  essential  principles  of  "hahitual,  excessive,  and  intemperate  use  of 
'American  divorce  law  were  thus  developed  in  opium,  morphine,  or  chloral";  and  a  similar  law 
(the  colonial  period.  Under  the  Federal  Consti-  exists  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Mississippi 
tution  the  States  within  their  respective  borders  and  Porto  Rico.  Many  other  legal  causes  of 
have  exclusive  control  of  matrimonial  and  di-  divorce  are  recognized,  each  in  one  or  more 
vorce  legislation.  Congress  has  conferred  the  States.  For  the  whole  country  in  1887,  accord- 
same  power  upon  the  organized  territories ;  but  ing  to  the  government  report.  42  grounds  of 
it  legislates  directly  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  absolute,  and  32  grounds  of  partial  divorce  were  ' 
Indian  Territory,  and  Alaska.    As  a  result  there  thus   sanctioned   by   statute. 

are  fifty-two  distinct  divorce  codes,  whose  pro-  Re-marriage. —  There   is   equal   lack  of  uni- 

visions  are  inharmonious  or  conflicting,  although  formity  in  the  laws  regarding  re-marrlage  after 

in  some  of  their  vita!  features  they  are  slowly  divorce.    No  restraint  whatever  is  placed  on  the 

approaching  a  common  type-    Almost  everywhere  immediate  re-marriage  of  either  party  with  an- 

exciusive  jurisdiction  in  divorce  suits  is  now  other  in  Arizona,  Arkansas.  Connecticut,  Illinois, 

vested  in  the  district,  superior,  circuit,  chancery,  Indian   Territory,    Iowa,    Maryland,   Kentu^r, 
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Missouri,  Nevada,  New  Hajnpihirc,  New  Jersey,  tiine  may  he  marry  without  the  court's  consent. 

New  Mexico,  Ohio,  Porto  Rico,  Texas,  Utah,  In  Massachusetts,  following  the  English  orec- 

West   Virginia,   and    Wyoming,    Elsewhere   re-  edent,  the  decree  in  the  first  instance  muat  be  a 

sirictions  are   placed   upon  one  or   both   of  the  decree  niii,   "to  become  absolute   after  the  ex- 

partiea  either  as  a  penalty  or  to  allow  time  for  piration  of  six  mouths,*  unless  the  court  on  the 

Eroceedings  in  error  or  on  appeal.  Thus  in  application  of  some  interested  person  otherwise 
ielaware  _  smce  1832  the  person  divorced  for  orders.  Since  1883  the  law  of  Maine  in  this 
adultery  is  absolutely  forbidden  to  marry  the  regard  has  been  practically  identical  with  that 
{laramour.  Marriage  with  the  accomplice  dur-  of  Massachusetts ;  wbUe  in  190a  an  act  of  Rhode 
ing  the  hfe  of  the  former  spouse  is  liitewise  un-  Island  declares  that  no  decree  shall  become  final 
lawful  in  Pennsylvania  since  i?85,  Tennessee  and  operative  until  six  months  after  trial  and 
since  _i?99i  and  Louisiana  since  1827,  More-  decision.  In  New  York  the  decree  in  the  first 
over,  in  Louisiana  since  1808,  the  wife  may  not  instance  must  be  "interlocutory;*  and  tliree 
re-wed  until  10  months  after  dissolution  of  the  months  must  elapse  before  it  can  be  made  final. 
marriage,  whether  by  death,  divorce,  or  decree  The  latest  kgislation  of  California  is  some- 
of  nulhty.  Under  tlie  same  conditions  in  Porto  what_  similar.  Until  1903  neither  party  was 
Rico  the  woman  must  wait  301  days,  or  until  permitted  to  marry  again  within  a  year  after 
a  child  is  born  if  pregnant  at  the  time  of  the  bus-  the  divorce.  But  persons  evaded  the  law  by 
band's  death.  By  the  North  Carolina  statute,  going  to  Nevada,  to  get  married,  and  then  at 
where  the  ground  of  divorce  is  abandonment  of  once  returning  to  California  to  reside.  The 
the  wife  or  such  cruel  treatment  of  her  after  re-  validity  of  such  contracts  was  sustained  by  a 
moval  to  another  State  as  lo  force  her  to  return,  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  To  overcome 
the  defendant  is  forbidden  to  marry  again  during  the  effect  of  this  decision  in  the  year  named  it 
the  hfe  of  the  aggrieved.  The  same  restraint  is  was  enacted  that  when  the  court  "determines 
laid  on  tiie  defendant  guilty  of  adultery  in  South  that  a  divorce  ought  to  be  granted  an  inter- 
Dakota  and  New  York,  although  the  parties  to  locutory  judgment;  must  be  entered,  declaring 
the  action  may  re-marry.  In  New  York,  how-  that  the  party  in  whose  favor  the  court  decides  is 
ever,  the  defaidant  may  marry  again  in  case  the  entitled  to  3  divorce."  After  the  expiration  of 
court  shall  modify  its  judgment,  "which  modifi-  *.year  the  court  may  enter  final  judgmciit  In 
cation   shall    only    be   made   upon  -satisfactory  no  ca^e  can  a  marriage  of  either  party  during 

Sroof  that  lite  complainant  has  re-marrie4  that:  the  life  of  the  other  be  valid,  if  contracted  with- 
ve  years  have  elapsed  since  the  decree  of  di--  in  oi>e  ^ear  after  the  interlocutory  decree. 
vorce  was  rendered,  and  that  the,  conduct  of  the,  This  act  is  believed  to  be  unconstitutionalj  and 
defendant.  9inoe<  the  dissolution  of  said<  mar-  one  of  the  superior  courts  has  so  decided.' 
riagc  bas  been  imiformly  good.®  The  .person'  .  A  number  of  States  havefixed  a  period  with- 
who  is  the  guilty  cause,  of  tlie  divorce  i^  re-  in-  which  neither  party  may  marry  again;  and 
strained '  from  marriage  in  Florida.  By  the  act  usually,  if  proceedmgs  in  error  or  on  appeal  be 
of  1901,  in  the  .  District  of  Columbia  the  de-  instituted,  the  restraint  is  further  extended  to 
fendant  is  absolutely  restrained  from  re-marriagn  the  final  judgmetiL  The  period  is  three  months 
except  with  the  former  spouse,  la  several  after  the  decree  in  Nortn  Dakota  since  igoi  ;' 
States  tbe  placing  of  a  restraint  on  furttier  mar-  six  months  in  Kansas  since  1&81.  Miimesota  since 
riage  is.  left  y^  tbe.  court's  discretion.  So  in  iQoi.  Nebraska  since  1885,  Oklanoma  since  1893, 
Hichigaii  the  court  may  decree  that  tiie  person  Oregon  since  1862,  Washmgton  since  1893;  and 
against  whonj  any  divorce  is  granted  shall  not  "more  than  six  months"  in  Idaho  since  1903. 
re-wed  within  any  period  not  exceeding  two  It  is  one  year  in  Colorado  since  1893  and  in 
years-  Since  1857  in.  Mississippi  the  decree  may  Wisconsin  since  1901 ;  while  in  Montana  since  < 
provide  'that  a  party  against  whom  a  divorce  ts  1895  the  innocent  person  must  needs  wait  two 
^nted  because  of  aoullery  shall  not  be  at  years  and  the  guilty  person  three  years  before 
liberty  to  marry  again."  The  same  power  is  renewing  the  marital  bond  with  anyone  save 
given  the  court  in  Virginia;  but  for  good  cause  the  former  spouse.  In  Alaska  neither  party  may 
sHown  the  tribunal  rendering  the  decree  of  di-  marry  a  third  person  until  proceedings  are  de- 
vorce  may  at  any  time  remove  the  restraint  on  ternuned  on  appeal,  or  if  there  be  no  appeal, 
the  marriage  of  the  guilty  party.  By  the  exist-  within  one  year  after  the  decree.  The  Nebraska 
ing  code  of  Alabama,  in  all  cases,  the  chan-  law,  in  addition  to  the  general  restraint  on  both 
cellor  may  in  the  decree  direct  whether  the  ad-  parties  during  six  months,  is  unique  in  for- 
verse  party  shall  be  per,mitted  to  marry  again,  bidding  the  defendant  in  error  or  appellee  to 
In  Georgia  the  jury  according  to  whose  verdict  marry  again  during  the  pendeticy  of  proceedings 
a  decree  of  absolute  divorce  is  granted  deter-  in  error  or  on  appeal  under  the  penalty  pre- 
mines  the  question  of  re-marriage,  subject  to  the  scribed  for  bigamy;  while  in  Kansas  and  Okla- 
revision  of  tl.e  court;  but  [M'ovision  is  made  for  homa,  if  appellate  proceedings  be  had,  the  re- 
subsequent  removal  of  any  disability  through  straint  on  both  parties  extends  to  30  days  after 
the  verdict  of  a  new  jiny.  Three  of  the  New  final  judgment  on  appeal.  Since  1831,  by  the 
England  Slates  disariminate  in  this  regard  Indiana  statute,  either  party  is  free  to  marry 
against  the  defendant.  Since  1878,  in  Vermont,  again  immediately  after  divorce,  except  thai 
the  libelleo  may  not  mariy  any  person  other  than  when  the  defoidant  has  been  "constructively" 
the  libellant  for  three  years,  unless  the  latter  summoned  without  other  notice  than  publication 
dies.  In  Massadiusetts  since  1861  the  offending  in  a  n«vspaper,  the  person  obtaining  a,  decree  is 
party,  without  petition  to  the  court,  may  re-  not  permitted  to  re-wed  until  the  expiration  of 
marry  only  after  two  years.  Since  1883  the  two  years,  during  which  period  the  judgment 
statute  of  Maine  forbids  the  party  obtaining  the  may  be-  i^ened  at  the  instance  of  the  defendant.' 
decree  to.  re-wed  iti  two  years  wiuiout  the  court's  In  Wisconsin  the  court  or  judge  granting  the  dSr 
permission^ 'While  during  that  period  the  adverse  vorce  "may  authorire"  marriage  within  the  xe^r. 
party,  is  absolutely  restrained;  nor  3,1  any  later  EKpKssly  or  fay  implication'a  numbcr^f'StMct, 
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except  from  the  prohibition  the  re-marriage  of  at  the  time,  unless  it  was  also  a  legal  groon4 
the  divorced  couple.  Such  is  the  case  in  Alaska,  where  it  occurred  or  existed ;  Minnesota  since 
California,  ColoTado,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Montana,  1851,  except  when  the  suit  is  on  the  ground  of 
New  York,  Oklahoma,  OregMi,  South  Dakota,  adultery  committed  while  the  plaintiff  was  a 
Vermont,  and  Washington.  On  the  question  resident  of  the  State;  Missouri  since  1835,  un- 
whether  in  the  absence  of  statutory  authority  less  the  offense  or  injury  complained  of  was 
such  re-marriage  of  the  divorced  persons  with  committed  within  the  State  or  when  one  or  both 
each  other  comes  within  the  restriction,  the  de-  of  the  parlies  resided  there;  Montana  since  1865; 
cisions  of  the  courts  are  conflicting  (see  Moote  North  Dakota  since  i8gg;  Oregon  since  1862; 
«.  Moore,  8  Abb.,  N.  C,  i?i;  Colvinv.  Colvin,  Pennsylvania  since  1785:  Utah  since  1878; 
3  Paige,  385;  Moore  v.  Hegeman,  92  N.  Vermont  since  i8?8,  three  months'  resi- 
Y.,  521).  Owing  to  the  want  of  precision  and  dence  in  the  county  of  the  action  being  also  re- 
unitormity  in  the  legislation  of  the  States  the  quired;  Washington  since  1854;  Wyoming  since 
restraints  placed  on  the  marriage  of  divorced  per-  1901 ;  and  Wisconsin  since  1838,  except  when 
sons  are  practically  futile.  In  1829  the  supreme  the  cause  is  adultery  committed  while  the  plain- 
court  of  Massachusetts  (in  Putnam  v.  Putnam,  tiff  was  a  resident  of  the  State,  or  when  the 
8  Pick.,  433-S)  decided  that  if  a  man,  "being  marriage  was  solemnized  in  the  Slate  and  the 
a  resident  in  this  State,  for  the  sake  of  evading  plaintiff  has  there  resided  since  the  marriage  to 
the  law  goes  into  a  neighboring  State  where  the  time  of  bringing  suit,  or  when  the  wife  is 
such  a  marriage  is  valid,  and  is  there  married  plaintiff  and  the  husband  has  resided  in  the 
and  immediately  retwms  and  continues  to  reside  State  for  one  year.  The  term  of-  domicil  or 
here,  the  marriage  is  valid  here,  and  after  his  residence  for  at  least  one  of  the  parties  is  also 
death  his  widow  is  entitled  to  dower  in  his  es-  one  year  in  New  Hampshire,  Virginia,  and  West 
tale."  This  precedent  was  followed  by  New  Vit^inia;  while  in  Mississippi  the  courts  of 
York  in  1881  (Van  Voorhis  v.  Brintnall,  86  N.  chancery  have  jurisdiction  when  both  parties  are 
Y.,  18)  ;  Washmgton  in  1900  (Willey  v.  Willey,  domiciled  in  the  State  when  suit  is  brought;  or 
22  Wash.,  115-121)  ;  and  California  in  1903,  when  the  complainant  is  so  domiciled  and  the 
Estate  of  Wood,  137  Cal„  129).  The  prevailing  defendant  is  personally  served  with  process  it» 
doctrine  of  the  courts  appears  to  be  that  a  mar-  the  State;  or  when  one  of  the  parties  is  thus 
riage  good  where  it  is  contracted  is  good  every-  domiciled  and  one  or  the  other  of  them  has 
where;  but  there  are  opposing  decisions.  been  an  actual  resident  for  the  preceding  year. 
Reridence. —  With  the  excepti<»i  of  Louis-  In  Maine  a  divorce  may  be  granted  for  legal 
iana  and,  of  course.  South  Carolina,  all  of  the  cause  if  the  libellant  resided  in  the  State  when 
States  make  some  statutory  provision  regarding  .the  cause  of  action  occurred,  or  had  so  resided 
the  residence  of  the  parties  to  a  divorce  suit,  for  one  year  before  commencement  of  the  suit, 
,To  prevent  migration  for  divorce,  the  minimum  or  it  the  libellee  is  a  resident  of  the  State 
requirement,  where  the  plaintiff  cornea  into  the  (1903).  A  two  years'  term  is  prescribed  for  the 
SUte  after  the  cause  of  petition  arose,  has  plaintiff  in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee;  in 
gradually  been  raised;  but  in  some  States  the  Florida  unless  the  offense  charged  is  adultery; 
law  is  still  too  lax.  At  present  the  term  of  in  Maryland,  for  at  least  one  of  the  parties,  since 
previous  residence  for  the  plaintiff,  or  at  least  1842;  in  Indiana  since  i8?3,  six  months  in  the 
for  one  of  the  parties,  varies  from  six  months  county  being  also  essential ;  and  in  Rhode  Island 
to  five  years.  It  is  six  months  in  Nebraska  since  since  190a,  unless  during  that  period  the  de- 
1856,  except  when  ihe  marriage  was  solemnized  fendant  has  been  a  resident  and  domiciled  ra- 
in the  State  and  the  plaintiff  has  there  dwelt  habitant  of  the  State  and  has  actually  beoi 
*  since  the  marriage  to  the  time  when  the  suit  is  served  with  process.  In  Michigan  since  i8gft 
commenced;  in  Idaho  since  1864;  in  South  Da-  if  the  marriage  was  not  solemnized  in  the  State, 
k-oia  since  1899;  while  in  Nevada  since  i86r  the  the  term  of  previous  residence  for  the  plaintiff 
plaintiff  must  have  resided  six  months  in  the  is  one  year  when  the  ground  of  action  arises 
county  where  suit  is  brought,  unless  the  action  is  within,  and  two  years  when  it  arises  outside  the 
begun  *in  the  county  in  which  the  cause  thereof  State.  By  Federal  law  two  years'  residence  is 
shall  ha.ve  accrued,  or  in  which  the  defendant  required  in  Hawaii  (1900),  and  two  years'  in- 
shall  reside,  or  be  found,  or  in  which  the  plain-  habitancy  in  Alaska  (1903)  ;  while  in  the  Dis- 
tiff  shall  reside  if  the  latter  be  the  county  in  trict  of  Columbia  since  1901  the  term  of  previous 
which  the  parties  last  cohabited."  In  Texas  residence  for  the  plainlifl  i\  three  years.  A 
likewise  the  ttrm  tor  the  plaintiff  is  six  months  three  years'  period  of  ■continuous*  residence  is 
in  the  cotmty.  The  prevailing;  requirement  is  likewise  exacted  in  Connecticut,  unless  the  cause 
one  year.  Such  is  the  case  in  Arizona,  Ar-  of  divorce  arose  after  the  plaintiff's  removal  into 
kansas,  Indian  Terrilory,  New  Mexico,  Ohio,  ihe  State;  or  unless  the  defendant  had  in  like 
and  Oklahoma;  in  California  since  1891;  Colo-  manner  there  resided  for  three  years  and  actual 
rado  since  1861,  unless  the  application  is  made  service  was  made  upon  him;  or  "unless  the  al- 
upon  "grounds  of  adultery  or  extreme  cruelty"  leged  cause  is  habitual  intemperance,  or  intoler- 
and  the  offense  is  "committed  within  the  State" ;  able  cruelty,  and  the  plaintiff  was  domiciled  in 
Georgia,  where  six  months  in  the  county  is  also  the  State  at  the  lime  of  the'  marriage"  and  be- 
prescribed;  Illinois  since  1827;  and  Porto  Rico  tore  bringing  the  complaint  has  returned  with 
since  1902,  unless  the  cause  arose  in  the  State  the  intention  of  there  remaining:  In  Alabama, 
or  while  one  or  both  of  the  parlies  resided  when  the  defendant  lives  outside  the  State,  the 
there;  Iowa  since  1838,  except  when  the  de-  plaintiff  must  have  been  a  bona  Ude  resident  for 
fendant  is  a  resident  of  the  State  served  by  one  year  before  bringing  suit ;  or  for  three  years 
personal  service;  Kansas  since  1855 T  Kentucky,  when  abandonment  is  the  cause  alleged.  By  the 
where,  as  in  Arkansas  and  Indian  Territory,  if  New  Jersey  statute,  in  case  of  abandonment  one 
the  cause  of  divorce  arose  without  the  State  the  of  the  parties,  at  the  time  of  filing  the  bill  and 
plaintiff  must  have  been  a  resident  of  the  State  for  the  term  of  two  years  daring   which  the 
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dtsenion  shail  hare  continued,  must  be  a 

dent  of  the  State;  but  when  the  cause  is  ad    .    ,  .  __ __    ,_._ 

committed  outside  the  State,  three  years'  resi-  in  Kentucky  the  county  attorney  must  resist 
dence  on  the  part  of  either  the  complainant  or  every  apphcation  for  divorce  whether  defended 
the  defendant  is  required.  New  York  has  no  or  not ;  in  Louisiana,  when  the  defendant  is 
fixed  term,  except  that  in  case  of  partial  di-  absent  or  incapable  of  acting,  an  attorney  shall 
vorcc,  when  the  marriage  was  solemnized  out-  be  appointed  by  the  court  to  defend  him ;  in 
aide  the  State,  the  parties  must  have  "continued  Michigan  the  prosecuting;  attorney  shall  appear 
to  be  residents^  for  at  least  one  year,  and  the  in  all  suits  where  there  are  children  under  14 
[^aintiff  must  be  resident  at  the  time  the  ac-  years  of  age,  and  oppose  the  granting  of  a 
tion  begins.  No  definite  term  is  prescribed  by  decree  if  he  thinks  their  interest  or  the  public 
the  Delaware  law ;  but  3  divorce  from  the  bond  good  so  requires ;  and  similar  laws  exist  in  Idaho, 
of  matrimony  wiU  not  be  decreed  when  the  as-  G)lorado,  Oregon,  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
signed  cause  took  place  out  of  the  State  and  the  Soliciting  divorce  business  by  advertising  or 
•petitioner  was  a  nwi-resident  thereof  at  the  otherwise  is  sometimes  prohibited  nnder  severe 
time  of  the  occurrence,  unless  for  the  same  or  penalty ;  such  beinn;  the  case  in  California.  In- 
like  cause  such  divorce  would  be  allowed  by  the  diana,  Minnesota,  Ohio,  and  Washington.  Only 
laws  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  alleged  to  have  in  Connecticut,  Illinois.  Indiana,  Maine,  Massa- 
occurred,'  Finally,  it  may  be  noted  thai  Massa-  chusetts,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio^ 
chuseits  has  the  most  stringent  requirement.  A  Bhode  Island,  and  Vermont  apparently,  is  any 
divorce  will  be  granted  for  any  lawful  cause,  adequate  provision  made  for  the  collection  or 
occurring  in  the  State  or  elsewhere,  when  the  publication  of  divorce  statistics. 
libellant  has  lived  for  five  years  in  the  common-  Stalittics. —  Thus  the  divorce  laws  of  the 
wealth ;  or,  when  the  parties  were  inhabitants  States,  though  still  Tcry  defective  and  con- 
of  the  State  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  if  the  fjicting-,  show  distinct  improvement  during  re- 
libellant  has  been  such  an  inhabitant  for  three  cent  years.  More  stringent  provisions  for  notice 
years  before  the  libel  was  filed,  provided  neither  have  been  made;  longer  terms  of  previous  bona 
came  into  the  Slate  for  the  purpose.  With  these  l!de  residence  of  the  plaintiff  roitiind ;  more  sat- 
exceptions,  as  expressly  provided  in  the  statute,  isfactory  conditions  of  re-marriage  after  the  de- 
a  drvoroe  will  not  be  granted  for  any  cause,  it  cree  prescribed;  while  some  of  the  dangerous 
the  parties  have  never  lived  together  as  man  and  'omnibus*  clauses  in  tlie  list  <k  statutory 
wife  in  the  commonwealth ;  nor  for  any  cause  grounds  have  been  r«>ealed.  All  this  is  due  to 
occurring  in  another  State  or  country,  unless,  a  better  informed  public  sentiment  in  the  crea- 
bcfore  it  occurred,  they  had  so  lived  together  in  tion  of  which  much  credit  must  be  ^iven  to  the 
the  commonwealth,  and  one  of  them  was  there  State  Commissions  on  Uniform  Legislation  and 
living  at  the  time  it  took  place.  especially    to    the    National    Divorce    Reform 

Massachusetts,  like  Maine,  Delaware,  and  League  and  its  successor,  the  National  League 
Tennessee,  has  attempted  to  prevent  clandestine  for  the  Protection  of  the  Family.  By  the 
divorce  through  the  evasion  of  the  laws.  When  League,  at  the  in3tar>ce  of  its  secretary,  the  Rev. 
an  inhabitant  of  the  commonwealth  goes  outside  Samuel  Dike,  was  suggested  the  compilation  of 
the  State  to  obtain  a  divorce  for  a  cause  which  the  elaborate  'Report  on  Marriage  and  Divorce 
occurred  in  the  State  while  the  parlies  there  in  the  United  States,'  prepared  by  Hoc.  Carroll 
resided,  or  for  a  cause  which  would  not  be  D.  Wright,  Cbmtnissioner  of  Labor,  and  pub- 
recogniied  as  lawful  therein,  the  "divorce  so  lished  in  1SS9.  This  report  for  the  first  time  re- 
obtained  shall  be  of  no  force  or  effect*  in  the  vealed  something  like  the  real  facts  regarding 
commonwealth.  divorce   in    the    United    States.    In   the   entire 

Notice   by  Publication. —  Nearly  all  of  the  country  duriiig  the  period  of  ao  years  (i867--86) 

States  have  made  some  lU'Dvisitm  regarding  no-  covered  by  it,  3^,7(6  petitions  for  full  or  par- 

tice  to  the  defendant  in  divorce  suits.    The  ma-  tiat  divorce  were  granted.    From  9,937  decrees 

joritx  are  content  to  prescribe  the  usual  pro-  in  1867,  the  nnmber  rose  to  11,586  in  1871 ;  i4!8cn 

cedure    employed    in    ordinary    civil    or    equity  in  1876;  20,762  in  t88t  ;  and  to  35,535  in   1886; 

cases,    according   to    die    system    in   use.    But  showing  an   increase  in  20  years  of  157   per 

some   States  have  adopted  special   rules;   and  cent,  while  there  was  a  gain  in  population  of  but 

during  the  last  15  years  a  number  of  the  older  60  per  cent  during  the  same  period.    Comparing 

and  a  tew  of  the  younger  commonwealths  have  the  la^  year  with  the  first,  only  four  States  — 

enacteif- rigorous  laws  governing  notice  to  the  Delaware,  Connecticut,  Maine,  and  Vermont  — 

defendant  when  personal  service  cannot  be  had.  show  a  decrease  in  the  divorce  rate;  while,  more 

But  the  abuse  of  constructive  service  through  fairly,  comparing  the  fourth  quinquennium  with 

publication    in   the   newspaper*  is   still   a   wide-  the  first,  only  the  three  States  last  named  show 

spread  evil.  such  a  decrease.    Of  the  whole  number  of  di- 

Alitnony. —  Everywhere  the  laws  provide  for  vorces  during  the  period,  113,540  were  granted 

temporary  and  permanent  alimony  to  the  wife,  fo  the  husband,  and  316,176  to  the  wife.    Among 

for  the  care  and  costody  of  the  minor  children,  the  principal  causes,  at  each  stage  of  the  wedded 

and  for  the  disposal  of  the  property.    In  a  few  life,    only    for    adultery,    were    more    decrees 

instances,  as  in  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  granted  on  the  husband's  petition  than  on  that 

Oregon,    Vermont,   Virginia,    Washington,    and  of  the  wife.    But  the  relative  number  granted 

West  Virginia,  the  courts  are  authorized  to  de-  on  the  wife's  petition  varies  greatly ;  from  39.3 

cree  alimony  or  an  allowance  in  the  natnre  of  per  cent  in  North  Carolina  to  779  '"  Nevada, 

alimony    to  the    husband    as    well   as  to    the  "As  regards  the  ratio  of  divorces  to  marriages, 

wife.    Generally  divorce  may  be  refused  when  six  States  report  marriages  fully  enough  for  a 

there  is  collusion,  connivance,  condonation,  or  trustworthy  comparison.^    Of  these,  Connecticut 

recrimination.    Special  provisions  for  defending  has   for  the   entire  period  a   divorce  to   11.32 

divorce  petitions  exist  in  a  number  of  States,  marriages,  and  for  the  worst  year,  1875,  ono  to 
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8Ai;  Rhode  Island,  kitm  one  to  n.ri  for  the  whidi  haa  been  recommended  by  tbe  commis- 
period  and  one  to  9^  in  1B84,  closely  approach-     sioni     See  also  Divobce. 

ing  that  for  three  preceding  years;  Vermont  one  Bibliography.— A   digest  of  the   laws  of  all 

to  16.96  for  the  period  and  at  its  worst,  1871,  the  States  for  1886-7,  the  time  of  compilation,  is 
one  to  15;  Massachusetts  gives  one  to  31.28  for  contained  in  Wright's  'Report  on  Marriage  and 
the  period,  its  worst  being  one  to  22,54  in  1878;  Divorce  in  the  United  States*  1867-86  (Wash- 
Ohio  averages  one  to  30,65,  with  an  almost  un-  ington  i^)  ;  reprinted  without  change  (1837). 
varying  progress  downward  to  one  to  15.16  in  See  also  the  summaries  in  Stimson,  'American 
l886»;  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia  the  rate  Sutute  Law  (1886);  Nohle,  'Compendium  and 
for  the  period  is  31,28,  while  at  the  best  it  is  Comparative  View  of  the  Thirty-Eight  State 
;4.6s  in  1868,  and  at  the  w-orst  20.82  in  1877  Uws  of  Marriage  and  Divorce'  (1882)  ;  Hirsh, 
(Dike  in  'Political  Science  Quarterly,'  iv,  607,  'Tabulated  Digest  of  the  Divorce  Laws  of  the 
EUmmarizing  Wright's  Report,  135-39),  This  United  States*  (1901)  ;  Lloyd,  'Treatise  on  the 
method  of  obtaining  the  rate  is  defective:  Law  of  Divorce*  {1887);  Convers,  'Marriage 
for  it  disregards  the  large  number  of  married  and  Divorce  in  the  United  States*  (1889) ;  Sny- 
couples  whose  marriages  were  solctnniicd  before  der,  'The  Geography  of  Marriage  or  the  Legal 
the  period  began.  Hence,  estimating  the  num-  Perplexities  of  Wedlock  in  the  United  States* 
ber  of  existing  married  couples,  on  the  basis  of  (i88g)  ;  Whitney,  'Marriage  and  Divorce* 
the  nth  census,  in  1867,  there  were  173  divorces  U894)  j  Woolsey,  'Divorce  and  Divorce  Legis- 
to  JOO/xxi  couples,  and  250  in  1886  (Wilicox,  lation*  (1882) ;  Pearson,  'National  Lite  and 
'The  Divorce  Problem,' 2d  ed,  16-19).  The  di-  Character*  (1893)  ;  answered  by  Muirhead,  in 
vorce  rate  in  the  United  States  is  higher  than  'International  Journal  of  Ethics  >  vii.  In  favof 
in  any  other  country  for  which  divorce  statistics  of  radical  reform  are  Stetson,  'Women  and  Ecc- 
are  collected  and  published,  with  the  sbgle  ex-  nomics'  (1900) ;  Besant,  'Marriage;  as  it  was, 
ception  of  Japan,  being  lowest  in  the  southeast-  as  "t  's,  and  as  it  should  be' ;  Pearson,  'Ethics 
cm  and  highest  in  the  western  and  southwestern  of  Free  Thought'  fr888);  and  Caird.  'The 
Sutes.  As  in  Europe,  the  divorce  rate  ia  higher  Morality  of  Marriage'  (1897). 
and  the  marriage  rate  lower  in  the  city  than  in  George  Eti.iorT  Howard, 

the  counlry.  Again,  as  in  Europe,  while  the  Author  of  History  of  Malrimonial  rnstituHoHS* 
marriage  rate  per  capita  of  population  is  steadily  Marriei  WomwK  Statua  of,  in  Law.    See 

descending,  the  divorce  ra|e  is  on  .the  average    la^  „  Hubbakd  a«d  Wifi,  Tat 
rising,  although  dnnng  the  20  years  m  the  North  ,.  ,  7.  -e 

Atlantic  group  of  Slates  — from  Maine  to  Penn-  Marrow,  a  substance  of  low  specific  grav- 

sylvania  inclusive — there  was  no  increase  in  the  ^^  nlhng  the  cells  and  cavities  of  the  bones  ot 
divorce  rate.  mantmals.    See  Bone.  ' 

According  to  WilLcox  the  number  of  persons  Harryat,  mirl-^t,  Florence,  English  nov- 

divcnced  (not  t!w  number  of  divorces)  to  every-  elist,  daughter  oi  l^rederick  Marryat  (q.v.)  :  t. 
lOOyOoo  of  the  population  is  as  follows  for  van-  Brif^ton  9  July  1838;  i.  London  z?  Oct  1899. 
ons  countries,  the  date  being  1686  unless  other-  She  was  successively  Mrs.  Church  (1854-40)  and 
wise  stated:  Ireland,  .28^  Italy  (1885)13.75;  Mrs.  Franciis  Leaa  Her  many  novels,  although 
England  and  Wales,  3.79;  Canada,  4.81;  Au&-  not  at  all  remarkable,  were  papular,  and  were 
tratia  (including  New  Zealand  and  Taijmania),  published  in  various  versions  Uiroughout  Europe. 
11.14;  German  Edmire,  25.97;  Franc*,  ■  32.51  i  They  include  'Nelly  Brooke*,  'Fighting  the 
Switzerland,  64.49;  United  States,  88.71;  Japan,,  Air,*  'Facing  the  Footlights,'  and  more  than  8a. 
608-45  (^"A  Study  in  Vital  Statistics,"  in  'Polit-  others,  many  being  occupied  with  spiritfialism. 
icat  Science  Quarterly,'  viii.,  78).  In  the  She  published  and  edited  her  father's  'Life  and 
United  States,  as  elsewhere,  both  th«  marriage    Letters'   (1873). 

rate  and  the  divorce  rat*  fall  during  war  times  Vanrmt,  Frederick,  English  iiaTOl  officer 

and  m  periods  of  general  industrtal  depressioa.  ^nd  novelist  r  b.  London  10  July  179J;  d.  Lang- 
According  to  the  stotistics  presemed  in  WnghJ  s  ^am,  Norfolk,  9  Aug.  1848.  In  1&6  he  entered 
Report,  tiie  evU  of  migration  for  easy  divorce  y^  fiivy,  served  on  the  coa.-it  of  NorUi  America 
has  been  much  CMggerated  m  popular  opm-  j^  jSii  m  the  ,£olus  and  in  1823  was  com- 
lon.  The  improvements  m  the  laws  smce  1886  zander  of  the  Lame  during  the  first  Burmese 
have  placed  further  restramts  upon  it;  so  that  it  j^^^  jj,  iaas  had  the  naval  command  of  a  auc- 
can  no  longer,  if  ever,  be  regarded  as  the  centre  cessfui  expedition  up  the  Bassein  River,  and  in 
of  the  divorce  problem.  In  the  want  of  a  Uter  the  same  year  was  made  captain  of  the  Tees. 
report— for  which  there  is  urgent  need— the  prom  1828  until  his  resignation  in  1830  lie  corn- 
present  divorce  rate  for  the  whole  country  can-  manded  the  Ariadne.  He  received  the  gold 
not  be  determined  But  from  the  available  medal  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society  (1818)  for 
statistics  furnished  by  the  lew  states  publishing  saving  Hfe  at  sea ;  adapted  to  the  mercantile  ma- ' 
reports  it  appears  that  in  Rhode  Island,  Michi-  fine  Sir  Home  Popham's  system  of  signaling; 
gan,  Ohio,  and  notably  in  Indiana  the  rate  is  „as  elected  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1819; 
rising;  while  it  is  falling  in  Connecticut  and  and  was  also  something  of  a  caricature  artist. 
Massachusetts.  It  is  probable  that  some  other  He  ja  best  known,  however,  for  his  stories  of 
State  would  show  a  decreasmg  rate,  the   sea,    beginning   in    1829   with    'The    Naval 

Generalisation.— In  conclusion  it  may  be  Officer.*  The  most  iamiliar  of  them  is  'Mid- 
noted  that  the  earher  movement  for  a  uniform  shipman  Easy'  (1836),  in  which  his  chief  charac- 
Fedeial  law  of  divorce,  to  he  secured  through  teristica,  lifelike  and  circumstantial  narration  and 
constitntional  amendment,  has  in  the  main  been  a  rollicking  humor,  appear  perhaps  at  their  best- 
abandoned.  Instead  it  is  preferred,  through,  the  Others  of  ihe  series  are  'The  King's  Own* 
State  Commissions  on  Uniform  Legislation,  to  (1830),  probably  the  best  constructed  of  his 
urge  the  adoption  by  the  separate  common-  works;  'Newton  Forsler'  (1832);  'Peter  Sim- 
wealths  of  a  niodel  statute  governing- procedure,    pie'     (1834);    'Jacob,  FaithfuP     (1834).;    'The 
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Pacha  of  Many  Tales*    (1835)  ;    'The   Pirate,  planet    Occasionally  they  attain  a  breadth  in 

«id  the   Tfcree  Cutters'    (1836);   'Snarieyyow*  some  places  of  300  or  400  miles,  and  are  then 

(1837);    'The   Phantom    Ship*     (1839);    'Poor  found  to  be  of  a  dark  blue  color.     The  polari- 

Jack'    (1840);   'The  Privateer's  Man'    (1846),  scope  shows  that,  unlike  the  test  of  Mars,  tlieir 

He  wrote  also  a  scries  of  juveniles,  chief  of  them  surfaces    are    shiny.    Tlie    yellow    regions    ate 

'Masterman  Ready*  (1841).    He  visited  Canada  thought  to  be  deserts.    They  cover  more  than 

and  the  United  States  in  1837-8;  and  recorded  half  the  entire  surface.    Very  marked  changes 

his  impressions  in  <A  Diary  in  America*  (1839),  sometimes  appear  in  the  finer  details  when  the 

which  gave  some  offense  to  the  people  of  the  snow  is  melting  most  rapidly.    At  the  approach 

nation,  then  hypersensitive  to  foreign  criticism,  of  the  Martian  autumn  those  parts  of  the  dark 


In  1832-S  he  edited  the  'Metropolitan  Maga-  areas  that  are  near  the  polt >  ,^^„  .„  .„u^ 

zine,*  in  which  he  published  a  review  of  N.  P.  out  and  turn  yellow  so  as  to  be  indistinguish- 

Wilhs'  'Pencillings  by  the  Way,'  which  the  lat-  able  from  the  soil  of  the  planet. 
ler,  then  m  England,  considered  abusive.    Wdlis         The    moons    of    Mars    were    discovered   by 

challenged  Marryat,  and  they  exchanged  shots  at  Asaph  Hall  in  1877.    The  outer  and  smaller  one 

Chatham   without   injury.     Consult    F.    Marryat  is  probably  less  than  lO  miles  in  diameter.     The 

(q.v.),     'Life     aiid     Correspondence'      {1872);  inner   one  revolves   about   the   planet   in    seven 

Hannay,  <Life»  (m  'Great  Writers'  series).  hours  and  a  half,  apparently  rising  in  the  west, 

Hars,  Anne  Fransoise  Hippolyte  Boutet  and  goes  through  all  its  phases  in  a  single  night. 
Uonvel,  iin  fraA-swaz  c-po-Iet  boo-t3  moii-vel  W  H   PiCKraiNo 

mars,     usually     called  _  Mademoiselle     Mahs,  Assulant    Professor    of    Astronomy,    hazard 
French  actress:  b.  Pans  s  Feb.  1779;  d.  there        n-i„„»i'„ 
ao    March    1847.    As    Celimene    in    Moliere's        ^"'^^'■"'V- 

•Misanthrope,'    and    Elmira   in    'Tartuffe,'    as  Maw,   in    Roman    mythology,   contracted 

well  as  in  several  similar  characters  in  the  plays  from  Movers  or  Mavors,  in  the  Sabine  or  Oscan 

of  Marivaax,  she  was  very  great     Louis  XVIII.  language  Mamers,  was  at  an  early  period  identi- 

settled  on  her,  as  well  as  on  Talma,  a  pension  fied  by  the  Romans  with  the  Greek  Ares.    As 

of  SaflOO  francs.     She  retired  in  1841.  the  Italian  Mars  was  originally  a  divinity  of  a 

Mara,  marz,  in  astronomy,  a  planet,  Y^^  different  nature,  the  two  conceptions  must 
141,000,000  miles  from  the  sun.  Its  diameter  is  '•^  ?''^?'*^  separately.  Originally  Mars  was  an 
4,300  miles.  Its  years  contain  687  days  Its  agricultural  deity  sumamed  Sdvonus,^nd  pro- 
mean  distance  at  opposition  from  the  earth  is  P'tia^ry  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him  as  the 
48s00(W)00  miles.  The  day  on  Mars  is  half  an  t«telan'  god  of  fields  and  flocks.  As  the  Italian 
hour  longer  than  ours,  or  about  24  hours  and  shepherds  were  familiar  with  war,  the  transition 
37  minutes.  It  has  two  moons  It  moves  at  f™""  **  '^"  °'  '^^^  ''  ^"  aBficnUiral  to  that 
the  rate  of  15  miles  a  second.  Mars  is  the  °^  »  warlike  deity  was  natural  and  easy.  He 
fourth  planet  from  the  sun,  and  is  called  the  red  y^*  •'egarded  as  the  father  of  the  Roman  people, 
planet,  from  its  well-known  color.  The  com-  for,  according  to  tradition,  Romulus  and  Remits, 
bination  of  its  motion  with  ours  causes  it  to  **>^  founders  of  Rome,  were  the  fruit  of  his  in- 
pass  behind  us,  or  opposite  to  the  sun,  once  in  Jei-course  with  Rhea  Sylvia.  Several  temples  m 
two  years.  For  two  raontlis  at  this  period  it  «ome  and  the  Campus  Martins  were  dedicated 
is  best  seen,  and  appears  as  a  red  lamp  in  the  t"  'i'™.  the  most  important  of  which  was  that 
sky;  at  other  times  it  lookfi  email  and  unim-  "^"tside  the  Porta  Capena,_on  the  Appian  Road, 
portant.  Its  density  and  size  ate  less  than  ours ;  an<l  t^iat  of  Mars  Ukor,  built  by  Augustus  in  the 
a  man  weighing  200  pounds  here  would  weigh  forum.  His  service  was  celebrated  not  only  by 
hot  7S  pounds  on  Mars.  The  orbit  of  this  particular  «omin«  devoted  to  him,  but  by  the 
planet  is  decidedly  elliptical;  it  is  26.000,000  College  of  the  Sain,  or  priests  of  Mars.  The 
miles  ntarcr  the  son  at  the  nearest  part  of  its  month  of  March,  the  first  month  of  the  Roman 
orbit  than  it  is  at  the  farthest,  consequently  the  year,  was  sacred  to  him,  and  his  festivals  were 
variatJon  in  heat  from  this  cause  alone  is  con-  celebrated  every  year  in  the  Circus  on  the  ist  of 
siderable.  In  many  ways  Mars  resembles  our  August  The  Campus,  Martius,  where  the 
torth;  it  has  atmosphere,  seasons  land,  water.  Roman  youth  engaged  in  athletic  and  military 
Storms,  clouds,  and  mountains,    ^now  and  ice  exercises,  was  named  after  him.    Sec  Ares. 


cover  both  its  poles,  and  produce  great  white      ,    MarBala,  mar-sa'la.  Sicily,  a  seaport  t , 

patches  at  those  points,  which  are  clearly  seen  ^^ar  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  on 

throng   a  large   telescope;   they   are   found   to  (he   low   promontory   of   Cape    Boeo,    18   miles 

vary  ra  size  with  the  seasons,  being  largest  dut-  jonthwesl    of    Trapani.     It    obtained    its    name 

ing  the   Martian  winter.     The  canals  were  first,  f^o^  the  Saracens,  who  valued  the  port  so  highly 

mapped   in    large   numbers   by   Schiaparelli,    al-  (hat  they  called  it  Marsa  Alia,  or  Port  of  God. 

though  a  few  of  them  had  been  previously  ob-  y^g  harbor  has   been    greatly  improved.    The 

served  by  other  astronomers.     They   consist  of  ^^^i  important  export  is   Marsala  wine,  which 

narrow  dark  lines,  generally  straight,  forming  a  resembles  sherry. 

network  over  the   whole   surface   of  the   planet.  , 

At   their   junctions   we   often    find   small   black  MaraeiUaiae,    mar-se-yaz,     the     celebrated 

dots,  known  as  lakes  or  oases.     Large  areas  of  song  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  national 

the  planet,  called  seas,  are  of  a  dark  gray  color,  anthem   of   the    French.     It    was   composed    by 

but  most  of  the  surface  is  yellow,  or,  if  observed  Joseph  Rouget  de  Lisle  (q.v.)  while  an  officer  in 

by  daylight,  orange.    The  cause  of  all  the  dark  the  engineer  corps  at  Strasburg,  early  in  the 

regions  is  probably  veaelalion.  with  the  encep-  French  Revolution,  with  a  view  of  supplanting 

tion  of  the  two  very  black  lines  which  are  seen  the  vulgar  songs  then  in  vogue._  He  composed 

to  surround  the  snow  caps  when  they  are  melt-  the  song  and  the  music  in  one  night.    It  was  at 

ing.    These  two  lines  are  temporary   in  their  first  called   'Chant  de  Guerre   de  lArmee   du 

nature,  and  form  the  only  true  oceans  of  the  Rhin.'    but    subsequently    received    its^  present 
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name  because  it^was  first  publidjr  sung  by  volun-  trade  consists  chiefly  of  soap,  olive-oil,   win^ 

teers  from 'Marseilles  in'julj,  1792.    It  became  brandy,  cora,  flour,  drietl  fruits,  oranges,  and 

(he  national  song  of  the  French  republicans,  and  other  products  of  the  southern  departineiits ;  salt 

was  soon  known  through  Europe  and  America,  provisions,  tobacco,  wool,  skins  and  hides,  iron. 

The    tune   is    peculiarly    stirring.     It   was    sup-  raw  cotton,  cotton  twist,  dye-woods,  and  other 

pressed  under  the  first  empire  and  the  Bourbons,  articles  of  colonial  produce. 

but  the  revolution  of  1830  called  it  up  anew,  and  Marseilles  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Greeks 

after  being  suppressed  under  the  second  empire  from  Asia  Minor  about  6cx]  years  before  Christ, 

jt  is  again  the  recc^ized  national  anthem  of  the  the  original  name  being  Massalia,  and  the  Greek 

French.  language  is  said  to  have  been  spoken  here  for 


_,        .,,  -      -,  ,  ,,        .„      ■   -       several  centuries  before  Christ.    Its  progi 

HanwiUes.  mar-salz',  or  Marseille,  mar-    centuries  was  rapid  and  almost  without  ui 


sa-ye,  France,  the  prmcipal  commercial  sea-  tion.     Having  taken  the  part  of  Pompey  in  the 

port   of  the   country,   a   first-class   military   and  ™at  contest   for  supremacy  between   him   and 

naval  sUtion,,  the  second  city_  of  France  as  re-  ^^^j.  ^  ^^^  besieged  by  the  latter  and  taken  in 

gards  population,  and  the  capital  of  the  depart-  ^  ^.c.    On  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  it 

ment    of    Bouches-du-Rhone,   508   miles   south-  became  a  prey  to  the  Goths,  Burgundians,  and 

east   of    Pans      It   stands   on    the   northeasteni  Franks.    In  735  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Sar- 

shpre  of  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  and  on  a  toy  con-  ^^^„^    ^^^  completely  destroyed  all  the  ancient 

tammg    a    group  of  islets,  one  of  _wiiich,  the  monuments     which     previous    barbarians     had 

Chateau  d  If,  has   world-wide  celebrity  m  con-  spaced.     In  the  tenth  century  it  fell  under  the  do- 

nection  with  the  elder  Dumas    'Monte  Crislo.'  minion  of  the  counts  of  Provence,  and  for  some 

The  city  is  strongly  defended  by  various  works,  centuries  after  followed  the  fortunes    of    that 


and  lies  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheaire  round  a  house. 
natural  harbor  of  moderate  size  (about  70  acres), 
known  as  the  Old  Harbor,  The  New  Harbor 
consists  of  a  series  of  extensive  docks  or  basins 
along  the  shore  to  the  northwest,  with  3  pro- 
tecting breakwater  in  front     From  the  Old  Har-  -      ,,        -     -       -    , -  .  - 

bor  one  of  the  finest  of  the  city  thoroughfares,  Burlington;  was  elected  to  the  Supreme  Execu- 
called  the  Cannebi^re,  runs  inland  in  a  straight  «'«  Council  of  Vermont  in  1834;  sat  in  Con- 
line;  while  at  right  angles  to  this  another  great  Kress  from  1842  to  1849,  when  he  went  to  Con- 
thoroughfare  traverses  the  city,  planted  with  stantinople  as  minister  for  tour  years;  and  m 
trees,  lined  with  fine  edifices,  and  bearing  differ-  J^Sa  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Gree«. 
ent  names  at  different  points.  In  the  older  part  '"  '861,  after  seven  years  in  the  United  States 
of  the  town  the  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular,  "e  went  to  Italy  as  minister,  and  held  that  post 
but  in  general  the  streets  are  spacious  and  regu-  "nt''  his  death.  An  able  English  philologist, 
lar,  and  lined  witli  handsome  houses.  Marseilles,  Marsh  wrote  <L*c1ures  on  the  Enghsh  Lan- 
however,  is  not  rich  in  public  edifices.  The  chief  i,"«ge>  (1861),  'The  Ongm  and  History  of  the 
are  the  large  cathedral,  in  the  Byzantine  style,  English  Language'  {1862),  <Man  and  Nature.' 
consecrated  in  1893 ;  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  ">  which  he  ureed  forest  planting  and  forest 
de  la  Garde,  a  modern  Romanesque  building,  on  preservation  (1864),  etc,  He  edited  Wedgt- 
a  hill  of  same  name,  whence  a  splendid  view  is  woods  'Etymology'  and  translated  Rasks  'Ice- 
obtained;  the  church  of  SL  Victor,  a  building  of  i^^K  Grammar.'  Consuh  the  'Life  and  Let- 
great  antiquity;  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  Prefec-  ters'  edited  by  his  widow  (t888). 
ture,  the  Palais  des  Arts  de  Longchamp,  con-  Marah,  Othniel  Charlw,  American  palaon- 
taming  a  picture-gallery  and  natural  history  tologist:  b.  Lockporl,  N.  Y.,  29  Oct.  1831;  d. 
museum;  the  exchange;  the  public  library  New  Haven,  Conn.,  18  March  1809,  He  waa 
(ittipOOO  vols.)  ;  the  palace  of  justice  or  law  graduated  from  Yale  in  i860,  studied  in  i86o-a 
courts ;  the  episcopal  palace,  etc.  Marseilles  is  at  the  Yale  (now  the  Sheffield)  Scientific  School, 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  possesses  a  court  of  in  1862-5  at  the  German  universities  of  Berlin, 
first  instance,  a  mint,  an  Academy  of  Sciences,  Heidelberg,  and  Breslau.  and  from  1866  until  his 
Belles-lettres,  and  Arts,  various  learned  societies  death  was  the  first  professor  of  paleontology  at 
and    educational    institutions.  Yale.    From  1882  he  was  vertebrate  pakeontolo- 

Marseilles    improved    greatly    in    regard    to  gist  to  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  his 

Street  architecture,  sanitary  matters,   etc.,  and  field-work  for  the  survey  ceasing  in  1892.    His 

made  great  proaress  in  extent,  population,  and  investigations    in    regard   to   extinct   vert^rates 

commerce,  largely  owing  to  the  conquest  of  At-  are  very  important,  and  were  declared  by  Charles 

geria  and  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal.     Since  Darwin  to  furnish  some  of  the  most  satisfactory 

1855  some  aoo  acres  have  been  added  to  the  previ-  evidence  of  the  evolutionary  theory.    He  made 

ous  harbor  accommodation.     From  the  Durance  particular  study  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region, 

an  abundant  water  supply  has  been  derived.    A  and  from  1868  almost  annually  organized  and 

canal  irrigates  the  neighboring  slopes  and  plains,  conducted    expeditions    into    that    district.    In 

and  has  transformed  them  from  arid  tracts  into  these  explorations  he  discovered  over  i,ooa  new 

fruitful    fields.     The    surrounding    districts    are  fossil  vertebrates,  of  which  he  classified  and  de- 

now  occupied  hy  a  new  population,  employed  in  scribed  more  than  one  half    Among  his  discov- 

raising  vegetables,  fruit,  etc.,  on  the  reclaimed  eries  are  those  of  the  Odonlornithes,  a  sub-class 

and  improved  lands.  of  cretaceous  birds,  with  teeth ;  the  Dinocerata, 

The  most  important  manwfectures  are  soap,  ungulate  animals  of  the  Eocene  period,  elephan- 

'■  kla,  and  other  chemical  products;  also  olive  and  tine  in  size;  the  first  known  American  pterodac- 

'  dier  oils,  sugar,  machinery,  iron  and  brass  work.  tyls.  or  flying  lizards;  and  several  new  families 

iiiatches,    candles,    glass,    earthenware,    oriental  of  dinosaurs.    Perhaps  he  was  best  known  for 

hociery,  etc.  In  the  building-docks  a  great  num-  his  study  of  the  primitive  horse,  the  Eohipput, 

ber  of  war  and  other  vessels  are  built     The  Orohippus,  and  Epihippiu.    In  iSgoi}  he  mads 
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researches  In  the  s«Aogy  of  the  region  between  coming  of  rains.  These  reptilei  display  con- 
the  Appalachian  range  and  the  Atlantic.  He  was  siderable  cunning  in  capturing  their  food  and  in 
curator  of  the  geological  collection  of  the  Yale  avoiding  harm,  feigning  death  very  cleverly. 
museum  of  natural  history  in  i867-99t  and  in  They  are  kept  in  a  serai- domesticated  condition 
1898  presented  to  the  university  his  own  coUec-  in  many  parts  of  India  by  pious  Hindus,  whose 
tions.  He  was  a  nephew  of  George  Peabody  priests  build  temples  near  the  great  ponds,  pro- 
(q.v.),  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  at  his  sugges-  tect  and  feed  the  reptiles,  and  imagine  the  serv- 
tion  that  the  Peabody  Museum  at  Yale  was  es-  ice  pleasing  to  the  gods  as  well  as  profitable  to 
tablished.  In  1887  he  was  made  honorary  cura-  themselves.  Extensive  descriptions  of  the  ani- 
tor  of  vertebrate  paleontology  in  the  United  mal  and  of  its  worship  may  be  found  in  tiie 
States  National  Museum,  and  in  J898  received  zoological  works  of  Blanford,  Jerdon,  Tennent, 
Uie  Cuvier  medal  of  the  French  Academy  of  Gadow  and  others,  and  in  such  volumes  as 
Sciences.  He  was  president  of  the  American  Adams'  'Wanderings  of  a  Naturalist  in  India' 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  (Edinburgh  1867)  and  Homaday,  'Two  Years 
1878,  and  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in  the  Jungle*  (New  York  1885). 
in  1883-95.  From  a  bibliography  of  237  titles,  Manih  Ran.  (;i.<.  MorH.wif 
these  works  by  him  may  be  cited:  'Odontor-  ^  Z.  T.  ^"  Methane. 
nithes :  A  Monograph  on  the  Extinct  Toothed  Marui  Hare,  bee  Hares. 
Birds  of  North  America'  (1880)  ;  'Dinocerata:  Marsh  Hawk,  or  Harrier,  a  migratory 
A  Monograph  of  an  Exlinct  Order  of  Gigantic  hawk  (Circus  eyanevs)  of  medium  size,  com- 
Mammals'  (1884) ;  and  'The  Dinosaurs  of  monly  kiiown  in  one  or  another  of  its  varietiei 
North  America'  (1896).  Consult  memoir  by  throughout  the  north  temperate  zone,  which 
C.  _  E.  Beecher  in  the  'American  Journal  of  frequents  marehy  meadows,  where  it  makes  its 
Science,'  June  1899.  nest  upon  the  ground  in  a  tussock  of  grass,  and 
Harah,  Richard,  English  novelist.  Among  'ays  five  to  seven  roundish,  dirty  white  eggs, 
his  novels,  several  of  which  have  been  reprinted  In  such  places  it  finds  its  food,  chiefiy  mice  and 
in  this  country,  are  *Mrs.  Musgrave  and  her  frogs,  and  sails  slowly  back  and  forth  close  to 
Husband'  (1895);  'The  Crime  and  the  Grim-  the  ground  watching  keenly  for  movements  in 
mal'  (1896)  ;  'The  Beetle:  a  My.stery'  (1897) ;  the  grass  and  ready  to  pounce  upon  its  prey.  Its 
'Tom  Ossington's  Ghost>  (1897) ;  'Frivolities'  wings  are  long  and  its  flight  may  be  swift  and 
(i89g);  'Ada  Vemham:  Actress'  {1900).  powerful  when  occasion  demands,  but  it  was 
Marsh.  Sylvester,  American  engineer:  b.  accounted  "ignoble"  among  falconers.  It  rarely 
Campton,  N.  H.,  30  ^ept.  1803 :  d.  Concord,  N.  '^"^  ^'^^^  °^  Z'"  T""^  ^"''7'  u '*'l5''?''  ""' 
H.,  30  Dec  1884.  In  1826  he  established  a  of  its  names  is  "hen-harner,*  and  should  be  pro- 
provision  business  in  Boston,  in  1833  in  Chi-  tectcd  and  encouraged  by  farmers  as  one  of  the 
tago,  and  from  1837  was  in  the  grain  trade  at  '"""useful  and  persistent  mousers.  This  hawk 
Chicago.  He  originated  the  meat-packing  in-  '"H  ^  ''^^'^y  '■«op"«d  by  the  broad  patch  of 
dusti^and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  founders  of  wh  te  on  the  rump  displayed  by  both  sexes.  The 
aicago.  From  1864  he  resided  in  New  Hamp-  Ti^'^ ,'=  **""  ^^^ '''"'' '^."'  P"?"i  "nt.  and  he 
shire.  On  25  June  1858,  he  obtained  a  charter  ^'nale  r.«tv  brown  Wb  «r„l,,H  «,„h  «,!,,« 
for  a  railway  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Washing-  Vf*^^!l" 
ton,  a  project  deemed  so  impossible  that  he  was  f''4J- 
called  "crazy  Marsh.^  The  railway,  a&i  miles  Marsh-hen.  See  Mui>-hen. 
long,  with  an  ascent  of  3^5  feet,  was  com-  Marsh  Mallow,  a  coarse,  large-leaved  herb 
pleted  m  July  1869.  The  chief  feature  in  the  (Allhea  omdnatis),  of  the  Old  World,  but 
operation  of  the  road  is  a  cenUal  cog-rail.  Sim-  naturalized  in  marshy  places  along  the  eastern 
liar  Eoa<^  were  built  on  the  Rigi.  Switzerland,  coast  of  the  United  States,  which  is  related  to 
and  on  Green  Mount,  Mount  Desert,  Maine.  the  hollyhocks  (q.v.) ;  the  flowers  are  pale  rose- 
Marsh  Orocodlle,  or  Muegger,  the  common  color,  some  in  a  terminal  spike  and  some  ax- 
inland  crocodile  of  India,  locally  venerated  by  illary.  Its  root  is  mucilaginous,  and  of  service 
the  Hindus,  to  whom  it  is  known  as  *Mue^er.°  as  a  demulcent  in  medicine,  but  it  is  mainly  used 
It  inhabits  the  tanks  and  marshes  of  India  and  as  a  basis  for  the  confection  called  'marsh-mal- 
Ceylon ;  and  suitable  places  westward  almost  to  low.'  Compare  Mallow. 
the  Persian  coast,  and  eastward  throughout  Marsh-marigold.  See  Cowslip 
the  Malay  peninsula  and  islands.  It  is  dark,  _,  .  ^  ,.,  ^  j  ,  , 
olive-brown  in  general  color  above,  lighter  on  -  Mtrsh-trcfod.  a  handsome  marsh  plant. 
the  ventral  surface ;  the  young  are  paTer,  with  =^«  Buck-beak. 

black  spots.    A  specimen  12  feet  long  is  con-  Harsh-wren,    either    of    two    species    of 

sidered  large,  but  instances  of  a  length  of  18  American    wrens   that    inhabit   reedy  marshes, 

feet  have  been  recorded.    The  head  is  rough-  They  have  the  diminutive  brown  bodies,  short 

coated,  but  has  no  ridges ;  the  snout  is  broad,  wings  and  tails,  the  latter  often  held  cocked  up 

and    the    teeth    number    76,     These    crocodiles  over   the    back,   awl-like    bills   and    inquisitive 

swarm  in  river-marshes,  weedy  ponds  and  artifi-  activity  characteristic  of  wrens  (q.v.)  generally, 

cial  reservoirs,  throughout  their  range,  feeding  One  is  the  ion^'billed   {Cistothorus  palHitrit), 

on  fish  and  small  animals,  and  little  feared  1^  most  numerous  in  the  salt-marshes  along  the  At- 

horses,  cattle  or  human  beings,  for  in  general  lantic  coast ;  and  the  other  the  short-billed,  bet- 

they  are  cowardly  and  reluctant  to  attack  men  or  ter  known  about  inland  lakes  and  rivers.    The 

even  to  resist  injury.    In  case  the  water  of  their  former  is  somewhat  the  larger,  has  a  decidedly 

home  dries  away,  they  migrate  to  other  pools;  longer  bill,   and    lays  eggs   dark  chocolate  in 

and  in  seasons  of  drouth  are  likely  to  be  met  color,  while  the  ems  of  the  short-billed  species 

with  anywhere  wandering  in  search  of  water;  are  pure  white.    Both  make  elaborate  nests  in 

as  a  last  resort  they  will  bury  themselves  in  the  the  form  of  ball-like  baskets,  with  a  little  en- 

mud  and  remain  in  a  torpor  until  revived  by  the  trance  at  the  side,  woven  of  leaves  of  wild  rlco 
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or.marsti  grasses,  and  fastened  to  the.  stems  of  'rather  than  historical  tales.    Her  plan  was  to 

the   reeds.    A  curious  habit  of  the  species  is  introduce  into  each  story  several  historical  per- 

that  each  pair  will  make  several  nests  each  sea-  sonages,   as   secondary  characters,   the  principal 

son,  only  one  of  which  serves   the  purposes  of  figures   being   imaginary.     Her  books   have  had 

incubation.     These  wrens  give  in  ihc  spring  an  a  wide   reading  in  the   United   States   and   still 

exceedingly   pretty   chattcrinp   song,   and    when  continue    po[)ular.     Among    them   are:     'Under 

dozens  are  singing  together  m  a  patch  of  reeds  Salisbury  Spire'    (1889)  ;   "In  the  East  Country 

the  effect  is  most  pleasing.  with  Sir  Thomas  Browne* ;  'Haunts  of  Ancient 

Mar-shal,  a  Federal  officer  appointed  by  Pe^"'!.*'"  Vu^'^'V*  ITw^iil^I"" .m""^'' 

the  P^Tsid^t  in  each  judicial  distr'ict.  and  cor-  IE  •''^I;^^„?^"*^^,,0'7  LV^i,!,  ,u"''r 

responding  to  the  sherife  of  a  county.    His  duly  fc„?X(i  ff.  nf  F^l,  JiS>  r™\ 

is  to  execute  all  precepts  directed  to  him,  issued  Marshall,  'Life  of  Emma  Marshall'  (1900). 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  and  is  Marshall,   Henry   Rutgers,  American  au- 

under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  dis-  thor  and  architect:   b.   New   York  city   22  July 

trict  and  circuit  courts.    Sometimes  police  offi-  1852,    He  was  graduated  at  Columbia  in  1873, 

cers   in   American  towns   are    known  as  mar-  and  in  1878  entered  practice  as  an  architect.    In 

shals.     In  some  European  countries  the  title  of  i()02   he   was   appointed   a   member   of  the   .\rt 

marshal  confers  the  highest  military  distinction.  Commission  of  the  City  of  New  York.    Besides 

that    of    Marshal    of    France    being    especially  contributions  to  literary,  philosophical,  and  psy- 

prized.    The  word  is  derived  from  the  Old  Higli  chological  periodicals,  he  wrote:  'Pain,  Pleasure, 

German  word  iMoraA,  a  hoise;  and  waiA,  a  ser-  and   ^Esthetics'    (1894);    '.Esthetic    Principles' 

vant;  hence  Marascalh,  a  man  appointed  to  take  (1895)  ;  and  'Instinct  and  Reason'  (1898). 
care,  of   horses.    The  marshal  of  the  German  Marshall,  Humphrey,  American  botanist: 

empire    derived   his    ongin    from   the    Prankish  b.  West   Bradford    (the   present    MarahaHton), 

monarchs,   and    was    equivalent  to  the  cotnts  p^     ^^  QcL  1723;  d.  there  5  Nov.  1801.    He 

stabuU  or  connetobU.    He  was  bound  to  keq.  fonp^^ed  the   stonemason's   trade,  but  devoted 

order  at  the  coronatiwi  of  the  emperor,  and  W  ^is  leisure  to  astronomy,  building  a  small  private 

provide  lodgings  for  the  persons  connected  with  observatory,  and  to  natural  history.     He  began 

the  ceremony.     He  was  called  arch-manhai,  a.  (he  collection  and  cultivation  of  the  more  inter- 

digmty  belonging  to  the  electorate  of  Saxony   At  ^^^j^^  indigenous  plants,  and  in  1773  established 

the  coronation  it  was  his  duty  to  bring  oats  ui  ^^^  Marshallton  botanical  garden,  where  were 

a  silver  vessel  from  a  heap  in  the  open  market-  assembled  trees  and  herbaceous  plants  of  the 

place,  and  to  pr^ent  the  vwsel  to  the  emperor.  xSmt^A.  States.     For   years  he  was  treasurer  of 

His  dutiw  were  discharged  by  a  hereditary  mar-  Q^^^f^^  County,  Pa.,  and  in  1786  he  was  elected 

»hal  (ErtmawAaH).    In  Prussia  general  field-  ^^    ^^^    American    Philosophical    Society.    His 

marshal  IS  the  highest  military  honor.    In  Eng-  <Arboretum    Americanum,'     described    as    "an 

land  field-marshal  IS  given  as  an  honorary  rank  Alphabetical    Catalogue    of    Forest    Trees    and 

to  general  officers  who  may  have  no  immediate  ghrubs.  Natives  of  the  American  United  SUtes" 

command.    Marshal  also  signifies  a  person  who  ^    g  j     ^^^    transUted  into  several   European 

regulates  the  ceremonies  on  certain  solemn  cele-  Uniruaires 

brations  or,  as  in  the  United  States,  at  parades,  „  "    '  „   „         .  ^         

Street  processions,  etc.  .  MarriialtHumphrer,  American  politician: 
.»  1.  II  ■■  /  1.  1  Aif^j  T?  tioi.  ^^^w,^  b.  Westmoreland  County,  Va.,  1750;  A.  near 
Marrtiall  mar's  ha  .  ■"fr«4J'-''8''f  .«°"°:  Frankfort,  Ky.,  1  July  iS^  .  He  joined  the  Con- 
mist :  b  London  26  July  184^.  He  was  educated  ^^^^  ^^' '^^  ^  iutbUk  of  the  Revolution, 
at  St  John's  Co  lege,  Cambridge,  and.in  1877  became  capain  of  Virginia  cavalry  (1778),  ir^ 
was  principal  of  Universiy  Co  lege  Bristol  In  ,^  estabSshed  himself  on  a  Kentucky  planta- 
1883-4  he  was  lecturer  at  Balliof  College  Ox-  ^{  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  separation  of  KentudtTfrom 
fora  and  has  been  a  member  of  various  public  virgin^;  and  as  a  daUgate  to  the  OaHviJla  con- 
boards  He  has  published:  <Econorn.cs  of  In-  ^emion  of  1787  was  prominent  in  defeating  the 
^"^*'^^  ,^P^^-  'P""':>Pl'^s.°f  E^nomics*  measure.  He  was  also  a  delegate  to  the  Vl4inla 
(1890):  'Elements  of  Economics'   (189O  r  etc.  convention  that  ratified  the  Constitution  of  the 


Haraball,  Edward,  American  journalist:  United  States,  and  in  1793  was  a  representative 
h.  Enfield  Centre,  N.  Y,,  31  May  1868.  He  was  from  Woodford  County  in  the  Kentucky  legisla- 
educated  in  the  public  schools  at  Rochester  and  ture,  where  he  declared  his  opposition  to  the 
entered  journalism  in  New  York  city,  where  he  plans  for  raising  in  Kentucky  troops  under  Gen-  . 
conducted  an  editorial  crusade  against  the  con-  eral  George  Rogers  Clark  for  an  attack  on  the 
diticBB  existing  in  tenement  buildings  He  has  Spanish  settlements  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
been  connected  with  leading  New  York  news-  sisiippi  River.  From  7  Dec.  1795  to  3  March 
papers  and  was  special  correspondent  during  jgoi  he  was  a  Federalist  senator  in  the  Congress 
,  the  Spanish-American  war.  He  has  published  of  il(e  United  SUtes,  and  in  1806  was  active  in 
'The  Rough   Riders.'  denunciation   of   Aaron    Burr,      He    represented 

HarshaU,  Emma  Martin.  English  novelist:  Franklin  County  in  the  Kentucky  legislature  in 

b.  North  Repps,  near  Cromer,  Norfolk,  29  Sept.  1807-^1,   and   had   a   dispute   with    Henry   Gay 

1830;  d.  Clifton,  near  Bristol,  4  May  1899.     She  wii'^h  resulted  m  a  duel  m  which  Clay  received 

was  married  to  H.  a  Mar-hall  in  1851,  and  her  a    slight    wound.      He    sat    again    for   Franklin 

life  thereafter  was  mainly  spent  in  the  cathedral  County  111  1823.  ^Hc  published  the  first  'History 

towns  of  Wells,  Exeter,  Gloucester,  and  Bristol,  of  Kentucky'   (1812;  rev.  ed.  1824). 
She  wrote  more  than  100  volumes,  nearly  all  of  Marshall,  Humphrey,  American  soldier:  b. 

them   stories   intended   mainly,   though    not   en-  Frankfort,  Ky..  13  Jan.  1812;  d.  Louisville,  Ky., 

tirely,  for  young  people.     In  spite  of  their  num-  28   March    1872.      He   was   graduated   from   the 

ber  the  even  excellence  of  the  tales  is  remark-  United  States  Military  Academy  in  1832,  entered 

able,  and  they  may  be  called  historical  pictures  the  moimted  rangers,  sened  in  the  Black  Hawk 
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war   (1833),  and  resigned  from  the  army-  30  lectures  at  William  and  Mary  and  in  1781,  after 

April   1833.     Admitted   to   the  har   in   1833,   he  leaving  the  arniy  was  granted  a  license  and  be- 

pnctieed  in  Frankfort  (1833-4)   and  Louisville  gan  thepractiee  of  law  in  Fauquier  County.  The 

(1834-^),  became   a   He uten ant-colonel   of   Ken-  next  year  he  was  elected  to  the  Virginia  Assem- 

tuid^y  miliHa  in  1S41,  and  raised  for  the  Mexican  bty,  and  shortly  afterward  was  made  a  member 

War  the  first  regiment  of  Kentucky  cavalry,  of  of  the  Executive  Council,     He  served  his  State 

which   he  was  made  colonel   9  June   1846.     He  as  legislator  during  eight  sessions.     In  1784,  al- 

fottght  at  Buena  Vista  {22-3  Feb,  1847).    From  though   he  had   then   removed   his   residence   to 

3  Etec.  1849  to  4  Aug.  1852  he  served  as  a  Whig  Richmond,  he  was  again  elected  delegate  from 

m  the  3ist  and  32d  Congresses,  in   1852-4  was  Fauquier  County,  and  in  1787  served  as  member 

minister  plenipotentiary   to   China,   and   from   3  from  the  County  of  Henrico.     When  the  city  of 

Dec  1855  to  3  March  1859,  was  again  in  Con-  Richmond   was   granted   a  representative  in  the 

gress,  this  time  as  an  American,  or  Know-Noth-  legislature  Marshall  had  the  honor  of  this  office 

ing.    In  1861  he  was  commissioned  a  brigadier-  which  he  held  from  1788  to  1791.    He  was  also 

general  in  the  Confederate  army,  with  command  a  member  of  the  Federal  Convention  which  met 

of  the  Army  of  Eastern  Kentucky.    On  10  Jan.  in  1788  to  discuss  the  ratiiicalion  of  the  Con- 

1862  he  was  defeated  by   General   Garfield  at  stitution  of  the  United  States,  and  it  was  largely 

Middle  Creek  (Floyd  County)  in  one  of  the  most  due  to  his  convincing  arguments  that  ratifica- 

important  of  the  minor  battles  of  the  Civil  War.  tion  was  carried,  as  the  ijuestion  was  holly  de- 

In  May  1862  he  surprised  General  J,  D.  Cox  at  bated  and  the  anti- Constitution  party  had  able 

Princeton,  Va.,  and  was  thus  of  much  service  to  and    determined    representatives.      For    several 

Lee   through   the   relief   of  the   Lynchburg   and  years  he  held  no  public  office  and  devoted  him- 

Knoxvilie  railway.     Having  resigned   his   com-  self  entirely  to  his  extensive  law  practice,  but  in 

mission  in  1862,  he  represented  Kentucky  in  the  I795  wis  again  elected  to  the  legislature.     Dur- 

congress   of   the    Confederate    States    (1863-5).  '"B  ^^'^  session  he  defended  the  unpopular  *Jay 

^        _n^_  .  .-_  J  ..        -.. 1 J  Treaty*  with  England,  and  by  his  overwhelming 

arguments  completely  refuted  the  theory  of  his 
„  .  ,,  -  .  ~.  .  ,  ,  ,.  (  .t  opponents  that  the  Executive  has  no  power  to 
Hanhall,  John,  Chief  Justice  of  the  negotiate  3  commercial  treaty  Marshall's  afti- 
United  States:  b.  Germanlown  (now  Midland),  j^jg  ju^jng  his  service  as  legislator  toward  all 
Fauquier  County,  Va.,  24  Sept.  1755!  d.  Phila-  questions  concerning  Federal  power  demonsirat- 
delphia,  6  July  1835.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  ^^  his  increasing  belief  that  a  strong  cential 
Colonel  Thomas  Marshall  of  Westmoreland  government  is  necessary  to  real  efficiency.  In 
County,  Va.,  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  j-g^  ,,^  ^^j  married  Mary  Ambler,  daughter  of 
French  War  and  in  the  War  of  Independence,  /acqueline  Ambler,  Treasurer  of  the  State,  and 
and  of  Mary  Keith  a  member  of  the  well  known  soon  after  his  marriage  made  his  permanent 
Randolph  family.  Thomas  Marshall  removed  home  in  Richmond.  The  honors  bestowed  on 
from  Westmoreland  County  to  Fauquier  soon  i,im  testify  to  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
after  his  marriage;  this  community  was  sparsely  by  the  SUte  and  by  the  Nation,  He  refused  the 
settled  and  the  educational  advantages  which  he  Attorney-generalship  and  the  ministry  to  France, 
could  give  his  children  were  meager,  consequently  but  in  17%)  accepted  the  office  of  special  envoy 
he  became  their  earliest  teacher  and  succeeded  to  France  with  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney 
in  imbuinp  them  with  his  own  love  of  literature  and  Elbridge  Geriy.  This  mission  related  to 
and  of  history.  For  two  years  John  Marshall  the  indignities  which  the  French  had  offered  the 
had,  as  tutor,  James  Thompson  of  Scotland  and  American  navy  and  attempted  to  adjust  the  com- 
hc  was  sent  for  one  year  to  the  academy  of  the  mercial  relations  between  the  two  countries.  It 
Messrs.  Campbell  of  Westmoreland  County,  failed  on  account  of  the  arrogant  attitude  of 
where  James  Monroe  was  also  a  pupil.  He  had  France,  hut  'Marshall's  di^ified  correspondence 
no  college  training  except  a  few  lectures  on  law  added  greatly  to  the  prestige  of  America,'  and 
and  natural  philosophy  at  William  and  Mary  in  on  his  return  he  was  welcomed  with  many  evi- 
1779,  He  was  always  fond  of  field  sports  and  dences  of  approbation  from  his  grateful  country- 
excelled  in  running,  leaping  and  quoit  throwing,  men.  Yielding  to  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
He  loved  the  free  natural  life  of  the  country,  Washington  he  became  a  candidate  for  Congress 
and  his  long  (ramps  through  the  woods  around  and  was  elected  a  member  of  that  body  in  T798. 
bis  father's  home,  Oak  Hill,  together  with  his  In  Congress  he  was  the  leader  of  the  Adminis- 
athletic  exercises   gave  him  great   strength   and  tratiMi   party   and    the   greatest    debater   i  ■    ■"■ 


agility.    At  18  he  began  the  study  of  law  tut  house  on  al!  constitutional  matters.    In  one  of 

soon  left  his  studies  to  enter  the  Revolutionary  his  most  noted  speechfs  he  defended  the  action 

army.     He  was   active  in  endeavoring  to  enlist  of   President   Adams   in   the   case   of  Jonathan 

men  for  the  service  and  helped  to  form  and  drill  Robbing  and  proved  conclusively  that  this  case 

a  company  of  volunteers.    As  a  member  of  his  was  a  question  of  executive  and  not  of  judicial 

father^  regiment  he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  cognizance.    In  1800  he  was  made  secretaiy  of 

Great  Bridge  where  he  displayed  signal  valor,  state,  and  in  1801  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the 

In  1776  heoecame  a  lieutenant  in  the  nth  Vir-  United   State*,   which  office  he  held   until  his 

ginia,  and  the  next  year  was  made  captain.    He  death  in  1835-     In  1829  he,  'ilte  Ex-President 

served  in  Virginia,   New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  Madison  and  James  Monroe^  was  a  member  of 

and  New  York,  always  displaying  great  courage  the  Vir^nia  Convention  which  met  to  alter  the 

and  valor  and  a  cheerful  acceptance  of  hardships  State  Constitution,  and  by  his  wisdom  and  mod- 

and  privations.    TTiis  experience  was  of  untold  eration  did  much  to  prevent  radical  changes  and 

value  to  Marshall,  it  broadened  his  views  and  to  thwart  the  attempts  of  politicians  against  the 

Xiickened  his  insight  in  governmental  questions,  independence    of    the    judiciary.    In    1831    his 

s  he  says,  he  entered  the  army  a  Virginian  and  health,    hitherto    unusually   vigorous,    began   to 

left  it  an  American.    In  1780  during  a  period  of  fail;  he  underwent  a  severe  surgical  operation  in 

military  inactivity  he  attended  a  course  of  law  Philadelphia  and  was  seemingly  restored,  but 
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the  duth  of  his  wife  was  a  great  shock  and  a 
return  of  the  disease  in  1835  proved  fatal.  He 
died  in  Philadelphia,  whither  he  had  gone  for 
medical  relief,  and  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his 
wife  in  the  New -Burying- Ground,  now  Shock- 
hoe  Hill  Cemetery,  Richmond.  The  sorrow 
over  the  country  was  deep  and  widespread,  even 
his  bitterest  political  enemies  mourned  for  the 
kindly,  upright  man. 

Though  somewhat  ungainly.  Marshall  was 
always  dignilied  in  appearance ;  his  tall,  loosely- 
jointed  figure  gave  an  impression  ol  freedom, 
while  his  nnely  shaped  head  and  strong  penetrat- 
ing eyes  bespoke  intelligence  and  power.  Direct- 
ness and  simplicity  were  his  dominant  character- 
istics. He  was  free  from  any  display  of  pomp, 
air  of  office  or  studied  effect.  His  unfailing  good 
humor,  his  benignity,  his  respect  for  women,  his 
devotion  to  wife  and  family  and  his  well-known 
reverence  for  religion  made  him  loved  and  ad- 
mired even  b^  those  who  heartily  disliked  his 
political  opinions.  As  chief  justice  for  more 
than  30  years  he  rendered  numerous  decisions 
which  were  of  prime  importance  to  a.  nation  in 
process  of  formation.  The  faculty  which  made 
Marshall  invaluable  as  a  jurist  was  his  power 
of  going  directly  to  the  core  of  any  matter.  No 
subtleties,  no  outside  issue  confused  him,  his 
analysis  was  unerring,  his  logic  incontrovertible; 
he  cared  nothing  for  the  graces  of  rhetoric  and 
made  no  appeal  to  the  emotions;  his  power  lay 
in  his  deep  conviction  and  in  his  illuminating 
and  progressive  argument.  At  a  period  when 
the  powers  of  the  Constitution  were  ill-defined, 
when  our  government  was  experimental,  Mar- 
shall's decisions  in  Constitutional  and  interna- 
tional cases  were  Invaluable  factors  in  forming 
a  well -organized  Federal  government.  "He 
made  the  Constitution  live,  he  imparted  to  it  the 
breath  of  immortality,  and  its  vigorous  life  at 
the  present  hour  is  due  mainly  to  3ie  wise  inter- 

[iretation  he  gave  to  its  provisions  during  bis 
ong  term  of  office."  Marshall  was  the  author  of 
numerous  reports  and  papers,  of  a  history  of  the 
colonies,  and  of  a  'Life  of  Washington,'  a  book 
of  small  literary  merit,  but  containing  a  mass  of 
valuable  authentic  information.  Consult :  Cooley, 
'Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States* 
(1889);  Margruder,  'John  Marshall'  (i88s) ; 
Thayer,  <^ohri  Marshall'  in  'Beacon  Biogra- 
phies' senes  {1901). 

Emilie  W.   McVea. 
Of  the  University  of  Tenneuet. 

Marshall.  Thomas  Riley,  American  lawyer 
and  politician:  b.  North  Manchester,  Ind.,  14 
March  1854.  He  was  graduated  from  Wabash 
College  in  1873  receiving  the  degree  of  A.B., 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Indiana  Bar  in  1875, 
practicing  his  profession  at  Columbia  City.  In 
1910  he  was  elected  governor  of  Indiana  and  in 
igi2  was  chosen  by  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  at  Baltimore  as  the  candidate  of  the 
Democratic  party  for  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States. 

Marshall,  111.,  city,  county-seat  of  Clark 
County;  on  the  Vandalia  Line  and  the  Cleve- 
land, C,  C,  &  St.  L.  R.R.'s;  about  I2Z  miles 
east  by  south  of  Springfield  and  15  miles  west 
by  south  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  It  is  in  an  agri- 
cultural anil  stock-raising  region.    Pop.  2,569. 

Uarahall,  Mich.,  city,  county-seat  of  Cal- 
houn County;  on  the  Kalamazoo  Rver,  and  on 
the  Michigan  C.  and  on  the  Cincnnati,  J.  & 


M,  R.R.'s;  about  aS  tniles  south  by  west  of 
Lansing  and  too  miles  west  of  Detroit.  The 
surrounding  country  is  devoted  chiefly  to  agri- 
culture. The  principal  manufactures  are  school 
and  church  furniture,  hot-air  furnaces,  patent 
nedicines,  breakfast  food,  flour,  bicycles,  wagons 
and  carriages,  windmills,  bath-tubs,  electrical 
supplies,  caskets,  and  agricultural  implements. 
Marble  and  granite  works  employ  a  number  of 
men.  The  grounds  of  the  County  Agricultural 
Society  are  located  in  MarshalL    Pop.  4,400. 

Marshall,  Minn.,  city,  county-seat  of  Ljon 
County;  on  the  Redwood  River,  and  on  the  Chi- 
cago &  N.  W.  and  the  Great  N.  R.R.'s;  about 
160  miles  west  by  south  of  Saint  Paul.  It  is  in 
an  agricultural  section  in  which  wheat  is  the 
principal  product.  The  industrial  establishments 
are  a  flour  mill,  grain  elevators  and  a  creamery. 
Pop.  2,152. 

Uarahall,  Mo.,  city,  county-seat  of  Saline 
County ;  on  the  Missouri  P.  and  the  Chicago 
&  A.  K.R.'s;  about  80  miles  east  of  Kansas 
City.  It  was  settled  in  1839  b^  people  from 
Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and  was  mcorporated  as 
a  city  in  1866.  It  is  situated  in  an  agricultural 
region;  in  the  vicinity  are  valuable  deposits  of 
coal  and  salt,  and  nearby  are  stone  quarries. 
The  manufactures  are  lumber,  tile  and  brick, 
fiour,  canned  goods,  creamery  products,  wagons 
and  carriages.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  State  Insti- 
tution for  Feeble  Minded  and  Epileptics ;  the 
Missouri  Valley  College  (Cumberland  Presby- 
terian), established  iaiSSg;  San  Saviour  Acad- 
emy (R.  C).  There  arc  eight  churches  and 
public  and  parish  schools.  Marshall  has  four 
banks  with  a  combined  capital  of  $300,000.  The 
government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  city  marshal, 
and  a  council  of  six  members,  who  are  elected 
every  two  years.    Pop.  (1910)  4,869. 

0.  P.  Sturm, 
Editor  of  'I«d»s.> 

UarabaU,  Texas,  county-seat  of  Harrison 
County,  is  situated  about  14  miles  north  of  Sa- 
bine River,  40  miles  west  of  Shreveport  and 
67  miles  south  of  Texarkana.  The  cit^  was 
founded  in  the  year  1840.  Marshall  is  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  agricultural  region 
which  has  heretofore  engagea  mostly  in  cotton 
raising,  but  recent  developments  show  that  this 
section  is  well  adapted  to  truck  growing  and  the 
raising  of  fruits,  especially  peaches,  and  large 
orchards  are  being  planted.  The  city  is  largely 
supported,  also,  bj'  lumber  interests,  there  being 
large  areas  of  pine  timber  contiguous  to  the 
city,  which  is  rapidly  being'  marketed.  The 
land  from  which  the  timber  is  taken  is  quickly 
occupied  for  agricultural  and  orchard  purposes. 
some  orchards  containing  as  high  as  6,000  acres. 
Stock  raising  is  also  carried  on.  and  the  city 
receives  considerable  support  from  this  source. 
The  Texas  &  Pacific  R.R.  runs  through  the  city, 
west  to  El  Paso,  north  to  Texarkana,  and  south- 
east to  Shreveport  and  New  Orleans.  The 
Texas  Southern  R.R.  has  its  terminus,  at  nres- 
ent,  at  Marshall,  but  will  be  pushed  farther 
south-  The  shops  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific  R.R., 
located  at  Marshall,  are  the  finest  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  southwest.  Locomotives  and 
all  kinds  of  rolling  stock  are  manufactured. 
These  shops  employ  goo  men  and  have  a  local 
pay-roll  of  $50,000  a  month.  The  local  shops 
and  general  offices  of  the  Texas  Southern  R.R. 
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IfAKSHALL  ISLANDS— HARSHHAH 

■re  also  located  io  Marshall,    Marshall  has,  in  flour-mill^    grain    elevators,    glucose    factories, 

addition  to  the  railroad  shops,  a  SO-ton  cotton-  meal-packing  plants,  furniture  faciorieB,  car- 
seed  oil  mill;  a  largre  compress  which  pressed  riage  works,  foundry  and  machine  shops,  and 
45,000  bales  of  cotton  last  year.  The  Marshall  bottling  works.  It  has  the  Iowa  State  Soldiers' 
ear-wheel  and  foundry  plant,  located  here,  is  Home,  Saint  Mary's  Institute  (R.  C),  and  pub- 
the  largest  in  the  southwest,  and  employs  325  lie  and  parish  schools. 

men.    There  are,  also    two  wagon  factories,  a         The  city  is  governed  on  the  commission  plan. 

soda-water  apparatus  factory,  and  various  other  In  August,  1911,  Iowa  had  seven  cities  so  gov- 

minor    manufactories.     The    city    has    installed  emed.     These  were  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids, 

complete  sewerage  and  waterwocks  plants.  Des  Moines,  Fort   Dodge,   Keokuk,  Sioux  City 

Religiously,    all    the   various   denominations  and  Marshalltown.   The  electric-light  plant  and 

are   represented,   and   have  commodbus  houses  the  waierworks  are  own;d  and  operated  by  the 

of  worship.    The  school  system  of  the  city  is  city.     Pop.  (igio)   13,374 

run    on    the    latest    and    beat    methods,    having  Marahalaea    marshal  k^    a   iiW  In   t  nnHnn 

three  ward  schools  and  a  centrally  located  high  attaS^h^Ma^shalsea  cl»    oridnX  es' 

inc«  '  The  S^frerl^^of  are   o".en*  Sfd ' under^S'^r^mS^^ 

months  ln%r^^.  'Thet^fvatu    oT  he  d  y  |^,J?V"  tiers"'"  ^''^  fTd'h^M 

school  property  is  $100,000.    There  are,  also,  i  latent  was  used  as  a  prison  for  debtors  and 

nt.mber'^ot   prW    schools.    There   a^e   three  defaulters    as  well  as  persons  convicted  of  pi- 

Catholic  schools  in  the  city -one  for  girls  and  "%°"  ^^e  high  seas     It  stood  near  the  church 

one  for  hoys,  and  an  industrial  school  for  boys.  °*.  ^t-  -^|.°/«='  .^?JV"'""'^  ""1  ??':'**'*.  '"'*'= 

In   the  city  'are   also   located   Wiley   University  "l«^°^  Edward  III      It  was  abolished  in  1849. 

and  Bishop  College,  institutions  for  the  cduca-  The  Marshalsea  will  be  longest  remembered  as 

tion  of  the  negroe?;  the  former  with  493  and  ^he   home   of    'Little    Dorr.t.'     D.ckens     father 

the    latter    with    SOO    students    annually.     The  ""  ?°'',?9'n,«  'iP^  ?"  "P^^^  of  the  Marshalsea, 

property  of  the  former  is  valued  at  $65,000,  and  =•"<*. '"  ^'"'^  Dojrit'  (he  novelist  has  given  us 

the  latter  at  $150000  "  ^'""^  picture  of  the  life  of  a  debtor  and  his 

The  city  has  'twti  national  banks,  the  First  ^^'"''y  '"  ^^'^  P""'^"^"- 
National,  capital  $75,000,  and  the  Marshall  Na-  Marsh'bunker,      Hatsbunker,      etc      See 

tiona!,   capital    $100,000.    The    Messenger    Pub-  Mossbunker. 

lishing  Co.,  of  Marshall,  issues  morning  and  Marsh'field,  Wis.,  city  in  Wood  County, 
evening  daily  papers,  also  a  weekly  paper  and  on  the  Wisconsin  C,  the  Chicago,  St.  P.,  M.  & 
<The  Messenger  Monthly  Magazine.*  Mar-  O.,  and  the  Chicago  &  N.  W.  R.R.'s ;  almost  in 
shall  and  vicinity  is  noted  for  the  medicmal  the  centre  of  the  State,  about  190  miles  north- 
properties  of  Its  many  springs  and  wells,  and  west  of  Milwaukee.  It  was  settled  in  1871  by 
many  people  annually,  especially  during  the  Loujs  Rivers,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  village 
summer  season  visit  these  places  as_  health  re-  ;„  1875,  and  chartered  as  a  city  in  1883.  It  is 
sorts.  Hartley's  Well.situated  within  the  cor-  situated  in  an  agricultural  region  and  near  ex- 
porate  limits  of  the  city  of  Marshall  la  said  tensive  forests.  The  industries  of  the  city  are 
to  have  wonderful  curative  qualities.  Hynson  s  chiefly  connected  with  manufacturing  and  farm- 
Iron  Mountain  Springs,  situated  five  milw  west,  [^g^  The  chief  industrial  establishments  are  a 
and  the  Rosborough  Sprinf^,  situated  nme  furniture  factory  whicli  employs  300  persons; 
miles  south,  are  also  noted  for  their  health-  y^neer  factory,  125;  bed  and  mattress  factory, 
giving  qualities.  Pop.  (1910)  11.452.  40:  lumber-mflls.  50;  brick  yards,  25;  cooperage 
iV  Vlr^^'  and  excelsior  factory,  40;  other  establishments 
Marthall.  i  esas.  employing  about  30  persons.    The  city  has  a  fine 

HaTBhall  Islands,  Polynesia,  an  archipel-  city-hall,    a   public    library,    seven   churches,   a 

ago  in  the  western  Pacific  Ocean,  belonging  to  high  school,  four  publk:  and  two  parish  schools. 

Germany   since    1885.     They   are   situated   easr-  The    two    banks    have    a    combined    capital    of 

ward   of  the   Carolines   and   northward   of   the  $8oo/)oo.    The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor 

Gilbert  Islands,  and  are  intersected  by  the  paral-  and   12   aldermen,   who   are   elected   every   two 

lei  of  lat.   10°   N.     The  group  consists  of  two  years.     About  two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are 

parallel  chains,  the  Ratak  group  of  15  islands  in  of  German  descent.     Pop.   (1890)   3,450;   (1900) 

the  east,  and  the  Ralik  group  of  18  islands  in  the  5,240-   (1910)    5.783-  Adam   Paulus, 

west;  total  area;  154  square  miles.    The  islands  Editor  of  "-News? 

rise  nowhere  more  than  lo  feet  above  the  sea,         Maroh'man.  Joshua,  English  Baptist  mis- 

andarenotveryfertile,  the  chief  vegetable  pro-  ^^^^Aty    and    Orientalist:    b.    Westbury,    Leigh, 

ductions  being  the  cocoanut  palm,  the  bread-  Wiltshire,  20  April  1768;  d.  Serampore,  India. 

fruit,  and  the  pandanus.     The  natives  are  of  a  5  Dec.  1837.     He  was,  like  his  fathef,  a  weaver, 

brown  color.    They  are  ski  ful  m  weaving  mats,  tut  had  an  insatiable  thirst  for  learning,  and 

and  in  the  construction  of  large  canoes.    Copra  always  kept  a  book  on  his  loom.    Thus  he  fitted 

IS    the   only    commercial    product.      Pop.    about  himself  to  teach  in  a  Baptist  school  in  Bristol ; 

16,000.  and  thence,   in   1799,  he  went  lo   Serampore  as 

Har'shatltown,  Iowa,  city,  county-seat;  on  a  Baptist  missionary,  and  there  founded,  in  1810, 

the  Chicago  &  N.  W.,  the  Chicago  G.  W.,  and  a  missionary  college.     He  was  an  able  linguist, 

the  Iowa  C.   R.R.'s;  about  70  miles  northeast  and  published :     'The  Works  of  Confucius,  con- 

of  Des   Moines.     It  was  settled  in   i860  and  in  taining    the    Original    Text'     (1809);     <Clavis 

1863   was   incorporated   as   a   town.     In    1868   it  Sinica>   (1814);  a  Chinese  version  of  the  Bible; 

received  a  charter  as  a  city  of  the  second  class,  etc.     He  co-operated  with  Carey  in  the  prepara- 

It   is   an   agricultural   and    stock-raising   region  tion  of  Tele^  version  of  the  Bible,  a  Bengall- 

In  which  wheat  and  corn  are  the  chief  farm  English    dictionary,   and  a    Sanskrit  grammar, 

products.    Some   of   the   industrial    plants    are  Consult  Carey, 'Marshman  and  Ward'  (1864). 
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MARSTON  HOOR  -^IUAR^UPIMAA 

Harston  Uoor,  England,  in  Yorkshire,  is  suflials  {for  example,  Thylacinus).    In  Uie  later 

celebrated   for  the   defeat  there  in   1644  of  the  Mesoioic   Age   tfie   marsupials   were   apparently 

royal  forces  under  Prince  Rupert,  by  the  Parlia-  scattered  over  all  the  land-area  of  that  time,  as 

tnentary  troops  under  Fairfax  and  Cromwell.  their  remains  have  been  discovered  in  many  parts 

Marsupial  Frog,  any  of  several  small  of  both  hemispheres ;  but  even  previous  to  the 
tree  frogs  (Hy/idff)  of  the  South  American  Eo^^e  epoch  they  had  d^appearcd  entirely 
genus  S%iolfcma.  which  incubate  their  eggs  in  from  north  of  the  equator.  From  the  first  they 
brood-pouches  formed  by  infoldings  of  the  skin  are  divisible  into  the  two  li"nches  or  sub-. 
on  the  back  of  the  femlle.  The  eggs  are  few,  "ilf^l  "f  Pi^hfrotodonUa  and  Dxprotodontta 
of  large  siie,  and  abundantly  provided  with  food-  The  foi-nier,  tharactcnzed  by  pym^ous  smaU 
yolk,  and  tte  young  sometimes  remain  in  the  '"'^'.^<^''  t/""",  includes  a  majority  of  the  most 
iwuches  after  hatching  until  they  have  com-  ='"='«"»  forms,  and  sudi  modern  groups  as  the 
pleted  their  metamorphosis  and  attained  consid-  opossums  and  desyiires ;  while  the  Utter,  char- 
erabic  growth;  but  the  species  vary  in  this  re-  fcteriied  by  only  about  six  upper  inciwrs  ano 
sped.  In  one  case  the  opening  is  a  longitTidinal  'T'o-  """^'i  enlarged  lower  mcisors,  cont^n,  b<- 
slit  along  the  middle  of  the  back,  with  a  brood-  Sides  some  ancient  forms,  the  maj  only  of  mod- 
pouch  on  each  side ;  but  in  the  other  species  the  «"■"  representations  of  the  order,  as  the  kanga- 
double  pouch  opens  cross-ways,  near  the  caudal  roos;  phalangers,  wombats,  etc. 
extremity  of  the  body,  and  may  be  closed  by  a  The  marsupials  take  their  name  from  the 
sphincter  muscle.  About  half  a  dozen  species  ^'f"'"'  pouch  of  skin,  covating  the  mammary 
are  catalogued,  all  natives  of  the  forests  of  trop-  B'3"<Is.  '".  which  the  young  are  nourished,  or 
kal  America,  and  none  is  common  or  thoroitghly  Protected  in  most  families  and  which  is  md.ca- 
well  known.  Gadow  ('Amphibia  and  Reptiles,'  tive  of  the  peculiar  method  of  reproduction  char- 
1901)  concedes  that  the  best  account  of  them  acteristic  of  Uie  order,  and  for  the  support  of 
Is  still  that  of  Weinland  in  'Archive  fur  Ana-  which  two  bones  (the  epipubic  bones),  not  pres- 
tomie  und   Physiologic'    for   1854.  «"*  '«   "'»""  mammals,  project   forward   from 

„  .  ,  ..  ,  „  .  ■  the  pelvis.    The  internal  organs  of  reproduction 

_   Marsupial  Mole,  a  smal  burrowing  marsu-  g^e  double,  the  two  oviducts  not  uniting  into  a 

pial  of  southern  AustraIia(jVo(nr^efci  h'Miapj),  single  uterus  or  vagina,  ahhough  the  separation 

""^'*r    M**""^-^    '"'  ^'"^  natives,  which  has  a  of  the  two  parts  is  often  imperfect;  hence  the 

remarkable  similarity  to  a  true  mole  in  appear-  („„,  Didclplia  (q.v.).    The  testes  of  the  male 

ance   (ex.'ept  its  reddish  color).  adaoUtions  of  ^re  sHspended  in  a  scrotum  in  front  of  the  penis. 

structure  to  an  unde^round  life,  and  habits.    It  (he  glans  of  which  is  often  double.    As  a  rule 

feeds   upon  ants  and  other  inserts,  and  often  ^^  allantoic  placenta  is  present,  but  there  is  rea- 

enxrges  a.-d  travels  above  ground,  though  the  son    to    suppose   that   the   primitive   nwreupials 

front  feet  have  been  so  transformed  mto  digging  ^^^e  placental,  and  rudiments  of  this  structure 

organs   as   to  make   them   of    httle   service'for  p„sist  in  the  existing  Australian   bandicoots,— 

walking.     It  represents  a  family  (NotorycHda)  ^  fact  which   invalidates  the  former  prime  dis- 

first  described  ^  Stirling  in  the  'Transactions'  tinction    made    between    the    marsupials    and 

of  the   Royal  Society  of  South  Australia  for  higher  Eutkeria 
^°9''  The  young  are  dropped  from  the  mother's 

Harsupialia,  the  marsupial  mammals,  a  womb  as  minute,  undeveloped  fcetuses,  those  of 
group  ranked  as  an  order,  yet  embracing  the  the  largest  kangaroos  being  not  half  as  large  as 
whole  of  the  superior  group  Metatheria  or  ZJ(-  mice  when  bom.  These  larva:  (for  they  are 
delphia,  as  it  has  been  variously  named.  The  that)  are  then  taken  by  the  lips  of  the  mother 
latest  investigations,  however,  tend  to  invalidate  and  placed,  one  by  one,  within  her  ventral 
the  distinctions  upon  which  these  groups  were  pouch,  where  each  is  attacned  to  one  of  her 
formerly  sharply  separated  from  the  higher  teats,  where  it  clings  by  means  of  its  temporary 
mammals,  and  to  canse  *e  marsupials  to  be  re-  sucking- mouth,  and  is  nourished  by  the  milk 
garded  only  as  an  order  of  Eulhena  (q.v.),  now  which  oo«s  or  is  pressed  down  its  throat.  They 
distinguished  chiefly  by  their  extremely  local  remain  there  a  length  of  time  varying  with  the 
distribution  and  degenerate  oon-placental  type  size  of  the  species,  until  they  have  grown  to  an 
of  reproduction.  Their  origin  was  extremely  advanced  stage  of  development,  when  they  grad- 
anciert,  and  its  sources  are  not  known ;  but  the  ualiy  emerge ;  but  for  a  long  time  afterward  re- 
group appears  to  have  arisen  in  Mesozoic  times  turn  to  the  mother's  pouch  for  refreshment,  rest, 
among  the  earliest  of  mammalian  forms,  and  or  safety  when  alarmed.  The  pouch  varies  in  its 
to  have  begun,  even  before  the  advent  of  the  capacity  and  completeness,  in  some  families  be- 
Tertiary  period,  a  course  of  special  modifica-  ing  quite  absent,  so  that  the  young  are  shielded 
tion  and  d^enwation,  especially  in  the  line  only  by  the  long  hair  opon  the  mother's  belly. 
which  has  survived  to  the  present.  The  former  While  this  strange  method  of  reproduction 
belief  that  the  marsupials  stood  in  the  direct  is  the  most  prominctjt  peculiarity  of  the  mar- 
line of  ancestry  of  mammals  generally,  which  supials,  they  differ  from  other  orders  of  mam- 
were  thus  considered  as  modified  and  diversi-  mals  in  several  anatomical  features,  such  as  the 
fied  offshoots  from  this  stock,  is  no  longer  held :  simplicity  of  the  brain,  in  which  the  cerebellum 
on  the  contrary,  the  marsupials  are  regarded  as  is  completdy  exposed,  and  the  tendBKy  to  wpa- 
a  branch  from  some  very  early  generalized  ration  of  bones  of  the  skeleton,  usually  solidly 
stock,  if  not  a  group  of  independent  origin.  It  ancliylosed  in  other  mammals. 
is  noleworlhy,  says  Woodward  ('Vertebrate  Since  early  Tertiary  times  marsupials  have 
Palarontology,'  ]8p8),  that  the  earliest  known  been  confined  to  South  America  and  the  Austral- 
complete  mammalian  skeletons,  which  pass  up-  asian  region,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  few 
ward  by  insensible  gradations  into  undoubted  Nortli  American  opossums  (q.v.).  This  family 
Eutkeria,  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  (.Didelphyida')  is  restricted  to  the  western  hem- 
skeletons  of  the  more  generalized  existing  mar-  bphere,  and  alone  remaine  oi  the  large  number 
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MARSUPIALS. 


.    Sui»r  Squirrel  (Briidsu.  fciuruet).  4.    TiininUn  Wolf  (Thyl»cinincynocn>li»liii). 

MouiC'phaUnger  (Tunipci  rotiralui).  g.   American  Opoiium  (Didelphyi  virginiana). 

.    WanbatiCPtiiiicalamys  wombat).  6.    Koala  (Phaicolarctoi  dncceus). 
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HARS  Y  AS  —  HART^H 


the  opossuin*rat  (q.v.)-  The  home  of  the  group, 
then,  is  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  the  Papuan 
group,  where  about  125  species  are  known;  and 
the  race  seems  to  have  survived  in  thai  insular 
region  owing  to  the  absence  of  destructive  ene- 
mies, for  most  of  them  are  almost  defenseless 
vegetable  feeders,  Tliey  have,  however,  devel- 
oped into  a  great  variety  of  forms  under  the  in- 
fluence of  varying  conditions  and  long  competi- 
tion, aJid  present  a  most  curious  parallel  to  the 
diversilies  observable  among  the  higher  and 
more  widely  diffused  mammalia.  Some  have 
large  size,  go  in  herds,  and  occupy  .grassy  plains ; 
ot'iers  are  smaller^,  more  agile,  and  confined  to 
mountainous  districts,  Others  are  still  smajler, 
burrow^  and  feed  upon  roots,  or  resemble  little 
terrestrial  rodents  in  appearance  and  habits: 
while  many  forms  dwell  altogether  in  trees,  and 
often  simulate  squirrels  of  various  kinds.  In 
another  direction  have  been  evolved  a  variety 
of  predatory  marsupials,  whose  needs  have  de- 
veloped bodies,  teetli,  and  powers  resembling 
those  of  wolves  or  bears,  and  which  are  wholly 
fksh-eaters.  There  is,  in  fact  hardly  a  group  of 
mammals  which  does  not  find  a  counterpart 
among  the  marsupials, — even  the  moies  and 
shrews. 

The  classification  of  the  order  divides  it  into 
10  or  13  well-defined  families,  some  of  which  are 
wholly  extinct,  as  follows: 

Poly  PROiooON  TLA : 

Doubtful  primitive  forms, — Triconodon,  Am- 
phitherium,  etc 


Didelphyida.—  Opossums  (q.v. 
Dasyurida. —  Dasyures,       Thj 
<<H-v.). 


'hyiaciiKs, 


etc. 


Peramelidx. —  Bandicoots  (q.v,), 
Notoryctidx. — Marsupial  Moles   (q.v.). 

DiFROTODONTIA :        , 

Epanorihida ;  Abdcritida,  etc.>— Fossil  in  the 
Miocene  strata  of  Patagonia;  but  surviving  i-a 
Citnoleites  (q.v,), 

PAaiafi£«Wiff.— Phalangers  l^q.v.). 

Diprotodontida. —  Extinct    gigantic    phalang- 

Phaseolomyida. — Wombats  (q.v.). 

Macropodida. —  Kangaroos  (q.v.). 

Consult:  Beddard,  'Mammalia'  (1901)  ; 
Thomas,  'British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Mar- 
supialia,'  etc.  (1888)  ;  Gould,  'Mammals  of  Aus- 
tralia' (1863)  ;  and  scientific  woiki  00  Australia, 
especially  those  of  Waterhouse,  Afialo,  and  Ly- 
dekker. 

Msnyas,  mar'sl-as,  mythological  son  of 
Olympos,  (Eagrua,  or  Hyagnis.  Athena,  having 
seen  the  reSection  of  herself  in  the  water,  had 
thrown  away  the  flu^e  which  she  had  invented, 
displeased  because  it  disfigured  the  countenance 
in  playing,  and  had  pronounced  the  severest 
maledictions  agamst  any  one  who  should  take 
it  up.  Mars^s  accidentally  found  this  instru- 
ment, on  -which  he  sooa  acquired  such  skill  that 
he  dared  to  challenge  Apollo  to  a  contest,  the 
conditions  of  which  were  that  the  victor  shoidd 
do  what  he  pleased  with  the  vanqtiished.  The 
Muses,  or  according  to  others  (he  NysKans, 
were  invited  to  be  the  umpires,  'The  Muses  de- 
cided in  favor  of  Apdlo,  who  put  to  death  hi.t 
rash  competitor  by  binding  him  to  a  tree  and 
flaying  him  alive.  In  this  way  was  tbe  curse  f>i 
Athena  accomplished.  ' 


Hartd',  ChwleB.    See  CIsakles  Maitsi. 

Martel'lo  Towers,  so  called  by  corruption 
from  Mortella,  in  Corsica,  where  a  strong  tower 
maintained  a  determined  resistance  to  a  superior 
English  force  in  I?g4:  In  consequence  of  the 
great  strength  exhibited  by  this  fort  the  British 
government  erected  a  number  of  similar  towers 
round  the  coast  of  Great  Britain,  and  esperiallj 
on  the  Kentish  coast,  as  a  defense  against  the 
threatened  invasion  from  France.  They  are 
circular,  with  walls  of  great  thickness,  and  roofs 
bomb-proof,  and  consist  of  two  stories,  the 
lower  for  the  reception  of  stores,  and  the  upper 
for  the  casement  of  troops.  One  traversing 
gun  was  mounted  upon  each,  in  working  which 
the  men  were  secured  by  the  lofty  parapet.  The 
ordinary  guard  was  from  six  to  twelve  men,  . 
Martello  towers  having  come  to  be  considered  a 
failure,  were  in  many  places  dismantled,  but 
some  have  received  a  new  and  more  powerful 
,  or  have  been  adapted  to  the  use  of 
guard,  or  revenue  officers.  In  some 
they  are  rented  to  private  individuals. 
Martello  towers  are  still  tobe  found  in  New 
Brtuiswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  There  are  also 
several  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  one  still  re- 
mains at  Kingston,  Canada. 

Mar'ten,  the  name  of  several  fur-bearing 
animals  of  the  weasel  family  {Muiididx). 
which  are  mainly  arboreal  in  their  habits,  ana 
do  not  change  their  color  to  white  in  winter. 
The  common  European  marten(Jlf jrfM.or iWtw- 
te\a,  joina'),  or  "fou'mart,*  is  found  in  Europe 
getierallv,  as  also  is  the  pine  marten  (Af. 
abieium),  although  the  lattet'  is  rarer  in  Britain. 
The  former  breeds  in  hollow'trees,  and  produces 
from  three  to  seVen  young  at  a  birth.  They 
feed  oh  the  smaller  wild  mammals,  such  as  rats, 
mice,  etc,  but  also  attack  birds  and  devour 
eggs.  They  are  said  to  be  fgnd  of  honey,  and 
even  to  eat  fruits  and  grain.  The  pine  marten 
occurs  chiefly  in  North  America  and  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Asia.  It  is  of  stmller  size 
than  tlie  common  marten,  has  a  finer  fur,  and- 
pOBSeeses  a  yellowish  mark  on  the  throat  It 
burrows  in  the  ground,  carriea  the  young  about 
six  weeks,  and  brirtgs  forth  from  four  to  seven 
in  a  litter  about  the  end  of  April.  The  fur  is 
used  for  trimmings,  and  upward  of  I00.OOO  of 
these  animals  are  annually  hunted  and  killed  jn 
the  fur  countries,  yet  this  marten  remaitis  fairly 
numerous.  The  famous  sable  marten  (flf.  ' 
tibellina),  which  furnishes  the  highly  valuable 
sable  fur,  is  nearly  alhcdto  the  pine  marten.  It 
inhabits  Siberia,  and  vast  numbers  of  this  species 
are  killed  annually  for  the  sake  of  the  fur.  The 
pursuit  of  these  animals  is  described  as  a  task 
involving  much  difficulty,  discomfort,  and  even. 
peril.  The  American  sable  is  furnished  by  the 
M.  amtricana,  and  Pennant's  marten  {M.  cans 
densis),  or  the  fisher,  pekan  or  black  cat,  as 
it  is  popularly  called  among  northern  hunters, 
is  another  well-known  specie?.  Both  these  last 
named  are  now  almost  restricted  to  the  remote 
Canadian  woods,  although  formerly  numerous 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States. 
Various  opinions  are  held  by  naturalists  as  to 
the  specific  distinction  of  several  of  the  species 
above  named,  which  furnish  few  very  definite 
characters  for  separation  from  one  another. 
Consult  Coues,  ^Fur-BcariDg  Animals^ 
(1877). 
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MARTHA'S  VINEYARD —MARTIAL  LAW 

Martha's  Vineyard,  Mass.,  an  island  off  the  end  of  the  latest  dinner,  he  had  to  dance  it- 
the  southern  coast,  in  the  County  o£  Duk«s.  It  tendance  with  wit  that  should  never  fail.  We 
is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  Nantucket  find  him  living  at  first  in  humble  lodgings  on 
and  Vintyard  Sounds,  from  Nantucket  Island  the  Qnirinal,  later  in  a  house  of  his  own  on  the 
by  Hukeget  Channel,  and  from  Elizabeth  Is-  same  hill.  A  barren  farm  near  Nomentum  was 
lands  by  Vine^rd  Sound.  It  is  about  20  miles  his  usual  refuge  from  the  cares  and  noises  of 
long  and  11  miles  across  the  widest  (lart.  The  the  capital,  but  he  sometimes  made  long  jour- 
northern  coast  is  high  and  rocky,  with  a  few  neys  in  Italy,  often  visiting  the  country  houses 
indentations,  the  largest  of  which  is  Vineyard  of  his  friends.  To  his  poetical  and  social  tal- 
Haven.  The  southern  coast  is  low  and  irregu-  ents  he  also  owed  political  favors  from  Titus 
lar,  with  sand  bars  and  shallow  lagoons.  On  and  Domitian.  A  tribtmeship  gave  him  member- 
the  southwest  is  Gay  Head,  zoo  feet  above  the  ship  in  the  equestrian  order,  but  probably  not 
water.  A  lighthouse  is  on  Gay  Head  Point,  the  fortune  of  a  knight.  He  likewise  received 
Edgarton,  the  county-seal,  is  the  principal  town  the  coveted  privileges  to  which  a  father  of  three 
on  the  island,  Bartholomew  Gosnold  discovered  children  was  entitled,  the  ins  trivm  liberorum, 
and  named  the  island  in  1602.  The  fndians,  though  unearned  r  for  the  references  that  have 
who  then  occupied  the  place,  were  quiet  and  given  rise  to  the  theories  that  he  was  married 
friendly,  and  all  became  Christians.  They  re-  from  one  to  three  times  are  not  of  personal 
mained  loyal  to  the  whites  even  during  King  application.  It  is  probable  that  even  Marcella 
Philip's  War.  The  island  is  a  favorite  summer  was  no  more  than  his  patroness.  When  disgust 
resort;  annual  camp-meetings  and  summer  at  the  client's  life  in  Rome  led  him  in  98  to  re- 
schoots  have  been  held  here  for  a  number  of  turn  to  Bilbllis,  this  Spanish  lady  gave  him  a 
years.     Pop.  of  county   (1910)  4,504.  fine  estate.     A   longing  soon  seized  him,   how- 

Marti,  Job*  Julijin,  ho-sa'  hoo-lf-an'  e^^''.  to  be  back  in  Rome  with  all  its  inspira- 
mar'tfl,  Cuban  author  and  patriot:  b.  Havana  tions,  a  longing  never  to  be  gratified;  Plinj-  the 
28  Jan.  1853 ;  d.  Dos  Rios,  Cuba,  19  May  1895.  Younger,  who  had  helped  Martial  with  a  gift  of 
He  studied  in  Havana,  was  sent  to  the  quarries  money  on  his  departure  from  Rome,  records  the 
while  only  a  boy  as  a  political  suspect,  then  went  Poet's  death  in  Spain.  Besides  those  already 
to  Spain,  where  in  Madrid  and  Saragossa  he  named,  Juvenal  and  Silius  Italicus  should  be 
studied  for  the  bar  and  made  himself  famous  mentioned  as  Martial's  friends.  Noteworthy 
for  his  liberal  views,  and  on  his  return  to  Amer-  among  contemporaries  whose  names  do  not  ap- 
ica  was  professor  in  the  University  of  Guale-  ?«""  •"  his  poems  are  Tacitus  and  Statins.  The 
mala,  whence  he  came  to  New  York  city  as  con-  former  could  have  had  little  sympathy  with  his 
sul  for  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  and  Argentina.  In  character,  the  latter  was  no  doubt  his  rival  in 
1894  he  attempted  to  land  armed  men  in  Cuba,  literary  mendicancy.  We  have  i,57S  of  Martial's 
but  was  intercepted  in  Florida ;  in  the  next  year  poems.  More  than  half  of  these  are  of  four  line* 
he  succeeded  in  landing,  joined  Gomez,  and  was  <""  less.  His  earliest  book  published  in  80  con- 
killed  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Spanish  at  Dos  ta'"s  epigrams  describing  shows  given  bv  the 
Rios.  Marti  founded  the  Cuban  organ  of  inde-  emperor.  Then  followed  books  XlII.  and  XIV. 
pendence  in  New  York  city,  'Ia  Patria,>  was  a  ^^^^  "P  °^  two-tine  inscriptions  for  presents  at 
poet,  and  wrote  a  Spanish  translation  of  Helen  'he  Saturnalia.  The  other  books  [I— XII.), 
Hunt  Jackson's  'Ramona'  (1888).  containing  many  poems  which  we  should  not 
Martial.  mar'sW-al  (MA«n;s  VjlLHiius  <^11  ^'frams  at  all,  appeared  at  varying  inter- 
l.^TiALis>,  th.;  world's  greatest  writer  of  epi-  iJ?'^  i"  "'^^m'I''  ^^-loi-  Martial's  influence  m 
grammatic  poetry,  was  bSm  in  Bilbilis,  Spain,  ^is  chosen  ffcld  has  never  ceased,  A  remarkable 
I  March  of  one  of  the  years  38  to  41  A.iCTnd  "'""'*^'"  "^  *^^  ,'^^'  ^P'^anis  '"  modern  Ian- 
died  probably  between  102  and  104  a JX  Like  Buages  are  rnerely  adaptations  or  translations  of 
his  literary  friends,  the  Senecas,  Lucan  and  ^.s  poems.  His  personal  rtaracter  has  received 
Quintilian,  who  also  were  of  Spanish  birth,  Mar-  f""^'  condemnation.  Obscenity  andsjrvile 
tial  in  his  writings  was  thoroughly  Roman,  and  fl^»=ry  are  the  mam  charges.  But  m  judging 
indeed  has  left  us  our  most  valuable  picture  of  e^'^"  .t^e  msmcere  language  that  he  uses  m 
contemporary  Home.  A  Fronto.  and  FlaciUa.  speaking  of  the  tyram  Domitian  we  must  re- 
whom  Ke  motions,  may  have  been  his  parenls^  ""■.'"''"  *"  l'  "="'  ^'^  =  "ep  beyond  the  re- 
but we  know  nothing  of  their  origin  or  station.  '3>i.'«">e"ts;  of  formal  court  etiquette.  _  Kmdly 
The  grammatical  and  rhetorical  training  which  ""'"  H  '"  ^^"*i?.'  "'""=  good  points,  his 
his  parents  secured  for  him  perhaps  at  Tarraco  7"'''=^  valuation  of  his  own  work,  hi*  freedom 
or  Corduba.  he  half-seriously  disparaged  as  fro?^,  envy  his  scorn  of  all  hypocrisy,  his  steady 
being  of  no  financial  advantage,  but  it  was  really  "-"'^a nee  to  all  temptations  to  use  his  powerful 
to  h?s  pen  that  he  owed,  at  least  indirectly,  his  weapon  of  satire  m  either  an  unjust  or  unkind 
support  through  life.  For.  although  he  was  'P'"''  "V*  \^^"  '"."«  Z^  children,  humane  twat- 
app^ently  fully  equipped  for  practice  at  the  ment  of- slaves  and  above  a  I  his  deeply  affec- 
bSr.  the  profession  of  an  advocate  was  too  ex-  """"^^^  attachmen  to  his  fnends.  _ 
acting  to  be  attractive.  On  his  arrival  in  Rome,  ^"^'"^';~7w  S."V'?*  ^^"?"  ^"^^i*"" 
perhaps  in  64  A...,  powerful  friends  launched  O^V^^'  °4JcJ'r;nl-:rt^^rT±2'::, 
1  literary  career  which   rapidly  carried 


endon  Press.    The  German  annotated  edition  of 
.  poet  brought  him  no  cont.Mtn.nt,    ■■■^'  ',""J'™"  '"  Engh.h,  thit  m  th.  Bohit 


t   for   the   money,   food,   clothin 


Walton  Brooks  McDanui, 


wealth,   he   had   daily   to   perform   social   duties  fenniylvama. 

that   were   highly    irksome   to   his   indolent   na-  Martial  Law,  a  law  that  supersedes  munic- 

tnre      From  the  patron's  reception  at  dawn  to    ipal  law,  or  SUte  law,  yet  is  not  a  military  law. 
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Wliea  in  lime  of  extreme  peril  to  the  State,  Uarttn  11^  or  Harti'nus  I.:  b.  Montefias* 
either  from  without  or  (rom  within,  the  general  cone ;  d.  Rome  14  Feb.  884.  Ke  was  elected 
safety  cannot  be  trusted  to  the  ordinary  admin-  pope  in  882  after  the  death  of  John  VIII. 
While  bis'  '  "         


the    public    welfare    demands   the  Wnile  bishop  of  Caere  he  had  been  legate 

adoption  and  execution  ot  extraordinary  meas-  three  popes  in  their  negotiations  with  the  East 

ures,  it  may  become  necessary  to  declare  the  ex-  To  English  King  Alfred  he  sfent  a  piece  of  the 

istence  of  martial  law.     This  is,  indeed,  no  law  wood  of  the  Cross. 
at  all  in  its  ordinary  sense;  it  is  in  fact  the  abro-  , 

gation  of  it.    That  which  is  done  under  martial  Martm  III,  or  Martmiw  II.:  b.  Rome;  d 

law  has  rot  an  immediate  con.stitutional  or  legis-  940-    He  succeeded  Stephen  VII.  in  942  and  was 

lative  sanction    as  the  military  or  the  statute  sreatly  esteemed  for  his  learning  and  nobility  oi 

law.   for   example,   has.      Yet   remotely  and   in-  character. 

directly   martial   law   expresses   the   will   of  the  Martin  IV     fSlMON    de    Brios     se-mofi    dc 

Mople.     The    Supreme    Court    of   the    Umled  bre-6h)  :  b.  France;  d.  Perugia  zS'Marih  1285. 

States  has  held  that  a  State  legislature  may  pro-  He  succeeded  Nicholas  III.  in  1281.  h«dng  pre- 

ck.m  Its  existence  whenever  the  public  safely  ^i„„,i    be^„  ^„^„  ^f  ^ours,  and  c-.  dinal  from 

demands   it ;   and  the   Constitution,  by   impli<a-  ^^^   ^He  owed  his  el  eel  ion  in  grea>  measure  to 

ion  at  least,  also  permits  its  proclamatwn  by  ^^,^  influence  of  Charles  of  Anion,  whom  he  sup- 
that  clause  which  provides  that    he  prmleges         jed  thereafter  and  did  all  in  his  power  to 

nf  the  wr,     of  habifat  corpus  shall  not  be  sus-  ^^^.le    that    monarch    to    retain    possession    of 

pended,  unless  when,  m  cases  of  rebelhon  or  m-  sj^ji        ,„  ^ia  pontificate  occurred  the  massacre 

vasion,  fteir  suspension  is  essential  to  the  gen-  ^^wn  as  < The  Sicilian  Vespers.> 
era!  welfare.    See  also  Court-Martial ;  Law;  ^ 

MiUTABY.  Martin  V.    (Ottone  Colonka,  6t-t6'na  ka- 

Mar'tin,  Saint,  of  Toura:  b.  about  316;  <!■  '°n'"=>  ■  }>■  Kome  1363;  d.  there  ao  Feb.  1431. 
about  400.  He  attended  the  catechelical  school  He  was  elected  pope  in  1417.  after  the  abdication 
at  Pavia.  His  father  was  a  military  tribune,  °*  ?t7^^  J"'.,''"  vlti  ^/P^="">r  °^  J"''!} 
and  compelled  him  in  his  i6th  year  to  take  up  XXIH.  and  Benedict  XIII.,  during  the  Council 
anus.  He  is  said  to  have  early  escaped  from  of  Constance.  His  first  act  was  to  promulgate 
his  father  and  received  instruction  in  a  Chris-  »  tiuU  against  the  Hussites,  remarkable  from 
tian  Church.  He  served  under  Constanlius  and  tne  circumstance  that  in  it  the  pope  seems  to 
Julian,  and  went  to  Gaul,  where  he  appeared  as  "cognize  the  supreme  authorihr  of  the  councils 
fee  model  of  all  virtue.  Among  other  acts  he  He  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  popes,  and 
divided  his  cloak  witli  a  poor  man  whom  he  met  J^"')^^  \^  '^^F^^  ""'*y  w^s  finally  soured  to 
at  the  gates  of  Amiens  (Ambianum).  The  leg-  the  Church  and  jjeace  to  Italy.  In  1418  he  dis- 
«nd  says  that  Christ  appeared  to  him  in  the  fol-  solved  the  Council  of  Constance,  though  an  urn- 
lowing  night  covered  with  the  half  of  this  cloak.  «•■  «f  .difficulties  were  not  then  adjusted,  and 
Soon  after  this  vision  Martin  was  baptiwd,  in  i???n"f«f  continued  in  the  Church.  Benedict 
337.  After  living  many  years  in  retirement  he  '^^l"-  stdl  lived ;  and  at  his  death,  m  1424.  a 
made  a  visit  to  his  native  pbce.  during  which  "1*  anti-pope  was  elected  m  Clement  VIII.. 
he  converted  his  mother,  and  opposed  with  zeal  «»">  renounced  his  pretensions  in  1420,  when 
the  Arians  who  prevailed  in  Il^ria.  For  this  5=  received  the  bishopric  of  Minorca  as  an  in- 
he  was  scourged  from  the  country,  on  which  demnihcation. 

occasion  he  manifested  the  firmness  of  a  martyr  Martin.  Charlea  CwO,  American  civil  eogi- 

He  now  established  a  monastery  m  Milan,  but  ^,.   1,.  Springfield,  Pa..  30  Aug.   1831;  d.  Far 

when  he  found  himself  again  exposed  to  perse-  Rockaway,   N.   Y,   11  July   igoj.     He  was  edu- 

cution  took  refuge  on  the  Island   of  Gallmana,  c^i^d  at  Rensselaer  Polytechnic,  Troy.     He  was 

in  the  Ligunan  Sea.    He  next  settled  at  Poitiefs,  engineer    in    the    Brooklyn    navy    yard    during 

where  he  assembled  a  number  of  monks,  and  is  the. Civil  War;  and  afterward  chief  engineer  of 

said   to   have  wrought   many   miracles.  .  In,  the  prospect   Park,    Brooklyn ;    and    was   appointed 

year  375   (aecordmg  to  Others  37' .  <jr  374)  .IHe  j^hn  A.  RoeWing's  second  assistant  in  building 

bishopric  of  Tours  was  conferred  onhim  a^inst  (h^  Brooklyn  Bridge,  of  which  he  became  chief 

his  will.     In  order  to  withdraw  himself  from  engineer  after  Roebling's  retirement. 
the  world  he  built  the  famous  convent  of  Mar- 

moutiers,  between  the  river  Loire  and  a  steep  Martin.  Fransois  Xavier.  American  jurist: 

rock.    This  is  regarded  as  the  oldest  abbey  of  b.  Marseilles.  France.  17  March  1764;  d.  New 

France.  Orleans  11  Dec.  1846,  He  emigrated  to  Mar- 
tinique when  18;  later  removed  to  New  Berne, 
N.  C. ;  taught  French  there  and  became  a 
printer;  studied  law,  being  admitted  to  the  bar 

Martin    I^    Saint:    b.    Todl,    Tuscany;    d.  about  1789;   and  in  1792  was  requested  by  the 

Cherson,  Crimea,  16  Sept.  655.    He  was  elected  State  legislature  to  compile  the  British  statutes 

pope  in  64Q,  sncceeding  Theodore  I.     He  sum-  in   force  before  the   Revolution.     He  was   him- 

moned  the  first  Lateran  Council  at  which  he  self  a  member  of  the  Assembly  in  i8o(S"7 ;  was 

caused  the  doctrine  of  two  wills  and  operations  judge  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  in  i8og;  went 

in  OiHst  to  be  affirmed.     The  Emperor  Con-  to  Louisiana  in  the  same  capacity  in  1810;  and 

stans    II.    upholding  the    doctrines    which    the  in    1813    became   attorney-general    of   the   new 

Council  had  condemned,  took  the  pope  prisoner  State  of  Louisiana.     Prom  1S15  until  just  be- 

and  brought  him  to  Constantinople  on  a  charge  fore  his  death  Martin  was  a   member  of  the 

of  treason   and   then  banished  him  to  the  Cri-  Supreme   Court   ot  the   State.      Althou^   blind 

■net.    On  account  of  his  suffcringa  he  is  num-  for  the  last  10  of  these  31  years,  his  ability  was 

bered  among  the  sainta.    His  day  is  la  Novem-  not  impaired,  and  it  is  due  to  him  that  the  law 

ber.  of  the  State  was  in  some  measure  evolved  from 
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th«  tangle  of  French  and  Spanish  statutes  in    Richmond  in  1807,1,.  ---t  - 1 t- 

which  he  found  it.     He  wrote  a  'History  of  the  Baltimore  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  i~„ 

North  CaroUna*  (i8»g);  'History  ot  Louisiana'  in  1818-20  was  again  attorney-general  of  Mary* 

(i8s7>,  and  a  version  of  Pothier  on  Obligations,  land.     Among  his   writings  was  the  series  Ot 

Uertii),  Helen  Faucit,  Lady.  See  Fauot,  pamphlets,  'Modem  Gratitude*  fi8oi-a).  Coo- 
Helen,  suit  Goddard,  'Luther  Martin>  (1887). 

Martin,  Henry  Austin,  Amencan  surgeon:  Martin,  Sir  Theodore,  English  lawyer  and 

h.  London  33  July  1824;  d.  Boston  7  Dec.  1884.  author;  b.  Edinburg;h  16  Sept.  1816,     He  vu 

He  came  to  the  United  States  at  an  early  age  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  and 

and  was  graduated  from  the  medical  school  at  became  a  solicitor  in  Edinburgh  in  1840.     In 

Harvard  m  184s,  when  he  established  a  practice  1845   he  became  a  Parliamentwy  solicitor  in 

in  Boston.     He  served  as  a  surgeon  untu  nearly  London,     With  Aytoun  he  published  the  once 

the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  when  he  resigned  and  famous    'Bon    Gualtier   Ballads'    (1855).     His 

was   brevetted   lieutenaat-colonel   for  gallant  translations   comprise  many  of  the  works  of 

service.     He  devoted  his  attention  principally  Goethe,  Schiller,  Horace,  Catullus,  etc.,  and  he 

to  surgery  and  to  the  treatment  of  smallpox,  has  written: 'Essays  on  the  Drama'; 'Madonna 

upon  which  subject  he  was  a  generally  recog-  Pia'  Ci8<5);  'Life  of  Lord  Lyndhurst'  (1884); 

nized    authority.     He  was  the  originator  of  'Lite  of  the  Prince  Consort' (1875-80); 'Helena 

many  important  innovations  in  the  field  of  sur-  Faucit.  Lady  Martin'  (igoi). 

gery  and  published  valuable  professional  arti-  Martin,  WilUam  Alexander  Parsons,  Amerl- 

clesin  periodicals.  can  educator:  b.  Livonia.  Ind.,  10  April  1817. 

Martin,  Homer  Dodge,  American  painter:  He  was  graduated  from  the  Indiana  State 
h.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  18  Oct.  18315;  d.  St.  Paul,  Umversity  and  studied  theology.  He  went  to 
Minn.,  12  Feb.  1807  He  was  elected  a  mem-  China  as  a  missionary  in  1850  and  has  spent 
-berof  the  National  Academy  of  Design  in  1875;  the  greater  share  of  his  life  there  engaged  in 
and  resided  in  France  in  1881-&  While  he  educational  and  missionary  work.  He  assisted 
was  influenced  somewhat  by  the  Barbizon  in  making  the  treaty  between  the  United  State* 
School  of  painters,  he  developed  a  style  entirely  and  China  in  1858,  and  was  an  authonty  in 
his  own,  which  placed  hira  among  the  best  China  on  questions  of  international  law,  H« 
known  of  American  landscape  painters.  His  was  professor  and  president  of  Tung  Wen  Col- 
works  include  'Landscape  on,  the  Seine';  'An  lege  1868-98,  and  then  president  of  the  New 
Equinoctial  Day';  'Brook  in  the  Woods';  'In  Imperial  University  until  ii)oo,  when  it  wag 
the  Adirondacli';  'Sand  Dunes  on  Lake  On-  destroyed  in  the  siego  of  Peking,  in  which'  city 
tario';  and  'White  Moup.taina,  from  Randolph  he  was  imprisoned  with  the  American  legation. 
Jlill,'  In    i9o»   he   was   appointed   pre^dent   of  the 

MKtin,  Josltli,  Englbh  colonial  governor  in  University  of   Wuchong.     He   has  edited  in 

America:  b.  probablyin  Antigua,  West  Indies.  Chinese  the  '  Peking  Scientific  Magaiine,*  and 

»3  April  i73T:d,  London,  England,  July  1786.  JJj?    'Science    Monthly,'    and    has   pubhsl^d: 

Ha  rose  to  the  rank  ot  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Si«ro  m  Petang'  (igoo);   'Chmwe  Legends>, 

British  army  in  1771,  and  in  the  same  year  was  'The  Lore  of  Cathay>  (1901),  etc. 

appointed  to  the  royal  governorship  of  North  Martin,  a  swallow  (q.v.).     In  the  United 

Carolina.     He  was  successful  in  pacifying  the  States  the  name  is  restricted  to  the  purple  mar- 

•regulators,"  many  of  whom  remained  zealous  tin  (q.v,),  several  other  species  of  wnich  (genus 

Tones;  and  took  a  firm  and  enerfictic  attitude  Prague)    are   familiar   garden   birds  in   South 

in  the  maintenance  of  British  authority.     But  America.     The   bank-swallow   (q.v.)   is   some- 

on  24  April  13^75  he  was  compelled  to  escape  to  times  called  sand-martin,  especially  in  England, 

the  sloop  Cruiser,  from  whidi  on  8  August  he  where   the  term  is  more    generally  used  as  * 

issued  a  prodigiously  long  proclamation  which  synonym  of  *Bwallow»  than  in  America, 

the  Whigs  ordered  burnt  by  the  hangman.     He  Martlnean,  mar'lT-nO,  Harriet,  EngKsh  a«- 

was  with  Sir  Peter  Parker  at  Charleston  (Tune  thorrb.  Norwich  13  June  1801:  d.  Ambleside  a? 

1776),  and  accompanied  Comwallis  into  North  June  1876.    She  was  a  sister  of  James  Martineau 

Carolina  after  the  British  victory  over  Gates  at  (q.v.).     Her  first  work,  'Devotional  Exercises 

Camden;  but  in  March  1781  withdrew  to  Long  for  the  Use.  of  Young  Persons,'  appeared  in 

Island,  and  thence  went  to  England.  1823;  and  in  1830-1  she  won  three  prizes  offered 

Martin,  Luther,  American  lawyer:  b,,New  by  the  Central  Unitarian  Association  for  as 

Brunswick,  N.  J.,  9  Feb.  1748;  d.  New  York  to  manv  essays  designed  to  convert  respectively 

July  1^26.     He  was  graduated  from  the  College  theCathoHcs,  the  Jews,  and  the  Mohammedans, 

of  New  Jersey  (Princeton)  in  1766;  studied  law  'The  essays,'  observes  a  biographer,*  probably 

at    Queenstown,    Md.,    «'as    admitted    to   the  converted  nobody,  but  brought  m  45  guineBs.  ■ 

Maryland  bai:  in  1771;  in  1774  was  one  of  the  Next  came  sever^  stories,  mostly  intended  to 

commissioners  appointed  to  oppose  the  claims  inculcate  some  useful  lesson,  such  as  those  hav- 

of  Great  Britain ;  in  1 778  became  attomey-gen-  ing  the  title,   '  Illustrations  of  Political  Econ- 

era!  of  Maryland;  and  in  1787  was  a  delegate  omy'  (1831-4),  which  were  followed  by  'lllu»- 

from  Maryland  to  the  convention  that-framed  trations  of  Taxation'  (1834),  and  gained  an 

the  Constitution  ot  the  United  States.     His  op-  immediate  recognition.    After  a  sojourn  in  the 

position  to  the  instrument  was  so  strong  that.  United  States  {19  Sept.  1834  —  i  Aug.  i*36>, 

rather  than  sign  ft,  he  left  the  convention,  thus  she  published  'Society  in  America'  (1837),  it»- 

eaming  from  Jefferson   the  sobriquet   of    'the  tendedas  a  comparison  of  *the  eiristing  stateoi 

"Federal  bull-dog.  *   In  1804  he  defended  Samuel  society  in  Amenca  with  the  principles  on  wt^h 

"'          (I'V.)  in  the  latter'e  impeachment  trial  it  is  proposedly  founded,'  and  'A  Hetrospect  of 


before  the  Senate,  and  in  1805  resigned  his  Western  Travels'  (1838),  including  some,  criti- 
attorney-generalship  and  resumed  private  prac-  cisms  of  slavery  that  were  not  well  received  in 
tice.     He  ttos counsel  for  Bnrrin  Borr'stn^st    tbiscountry.  Up  to  About  1S31  Misa  MartiitMii 
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bad  been  known  as  a  Unitarian,  but  sh«  now  but  the  united  opposition  of  orthodoxy  and  s«cu- 
Bhowed  a  decided  leaning  towards  Positivism,  larism  led  by  George  Grote  mamged  to  defeat 
and  in  1853  published  a  condensation  of  Comte's  him  by  a  single  vote.  His  publications  during 
'Positive  Philosophy.'  Among  her  other  works  his  connectian  of  28  years  with  Manchester  New 
of  importance  may  be  mentioned  her  'History  of  College  in  London  comprifie:  'Studies  of  Qiris- 
Hngland  during  the  Thirty  Years'  Peace*  tianity*  (i86g),  a  volume  of  sennons^  'Why 
(1849).  During  the  last  twenty  years  of  her  Dissent?*  (1871) ;  'Hymns  of  Praise  and 
life  her  writings  consisted  mainly  of  pamphlets  Prayer'  (1873)  ;  'Religion  as  affected  by  Mod- 
and  contributions  to  newspapers  and  periodicals,  ern  Materialism'  (1874);  'Modern  Materialism: 
A  remarkably  candid  autobiography  which  had  Its  Attitude  towards  Theology'  (1876),  a  mas- 
been  written  for  many  years  was  published  after  terly  attack  on  Tyndal!  and  the  scientific  tnate- 
her  death  (1877).  Consult  also  Miller,  'Harriet  rialists;  'Essays,  Theological  and  Philosophical' 
Martinean'  (18B4).  0875) ;  'Hours  of  Thought  on  Sacred  Things' 
„  .  ,  T-  ,-  L  tr  ■  ■  1'  (1876-80),  a  collection  of  the  sermons  of  his 
Martmean,  JameB,  English  Unitarian  cler-  n,atiirer  period ;  'Ideal  Substitutes  for  God  Con- 
gyman  and  philosopher:  b.  Norwich  21  April  jidered'  (1880),  a  criticism  of  Moral  Idealism; 
i8os;  d.  London  11  Jan.  1900.  His  father,  (jj,^  Relation  between  Ethics  and  Religion* 
Thomas  Martineau,  the  great-grandson  of  a  (.gg^)  .  ca  Study  of  Spinoza*  (1883),  his  first 
Huguenot  su^eon  who  left  France  after  the  j  philosophical  work;  and  'Types  of  Ethical 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  was  a  manu-  "J-heory'  (1885),  the  earlier  of  his  two  master- 
facturer  of  bombazines.  Harriet  Martineau  pj^ces.  During  the  remaining  years  of  his  life 
(q.v.)  was  an  elder  sister.  He  was  sent  to  ^^  published  his  gfreat  defense  of  the  essential 
Derby  in  1821  to  study  civil  engineerinE.  but  in  principles  of  religion  entitled  'A  Study  of  Re- 
the  following  year  becanie  a  student  of  Manches-  ,igi^,n.  i,^  gouges  and  Contents*  (1888);  and 
ter  College,  now  at  Oxford,  then  at  York.  Un  jjis  freely  critical  'Seat  of  Authority  in  Re- 
ttie  completion  of  his  college  course  in  1827  he  iJgJon>  (^g^-)  .  besides  a  volume  of  'Home 
took  charge  for  a  year  of  Dr.  Unt  Carpenters  pr^ye^  ^ith  'r„o  Services  for  Public  Wor- 
school  in  Bristol,  and  in  1828  he  accepted  a  call  ghip'  (1891),  and  a  collective  edition  in  four 
to  the^co-pastorship  of  Eustace  Street  Presbyte-  ^^^^  ^f  ^^ny  of  his  'Essays,  Reviews,  and  Ad- 
nan  i^hurch,  Dublin,  In  1831  he  published  dresses*  (1891).  The  first  academical  degree 
'Hjrmns  for  Christian  Worship,*  and  next  year  conferred  upon  him  was  that  of  LL.D.  by  Har- 
resigned  his  pastorale,  but  shordy  af  erward  ac-  ^^^^  ;„  ,872,  but  he  received  later  the  degrees 
cgjted  the  co-pastorate  of  Paradise  btreet  of  S.T.D.  from  Leyden  (1875),  D.D.  from  Edin- 
Chapel,  Liverpool,  of  which,  in  1835.  be  became  ^urgh  (1884),  D.C.L.  from  Oxford  (1888),  and 
sole  pastor.  In  1836  appeared  his  first  separate  LitLD.  from  Dublin  (1892).  Martineau  was 
original  work,  'The  Rationale  of  Religious  In-  ^ne  of  the  most  eminent  preachers  of  his  time, 
quiry,'    which    attracted   considerable   attention,  but  his  greatest  work  was  done  in  the  fields  of 


Henry  Giles  in  the  defense  of  Unitananism  necessarian  and  utiliurian,  he  was  latterly  the 
against  attacks  by  orthodox  clergymen,  and  of  greatest  modern  champion  of  fr?c-wi!l  and  in- 
the  13  addresses  published  in  'Unitarianism  De-  tuitionalism.  In  the  development  of  hiii  Christol- 
fcnded'  (1839)  five  were  by  Martineau.  In  g^y  f^^^  ^  g^rt  of  Arianism  to  complete  Hu- 
1840  he  published  his  collection  of  'Hymns  for  manitarianism,  and  in  his  ever-increasing  insist- 
the  Christian  Church  and  Home,'  and  m  the  ^^^6  upon  the  continuity  of  revelation  and  the 
same  year  was  appointed  professor  of  mental  purely  internal  character  of  ultimate  religious 
and  moral  philosophy  and  of  political  economy  authority,  he  sums  up  more  than  any  other  the 
in  his  old  college,  now  located  in  Manchester  history  of  Unitarianism,  and  indeed  of  liberal 
and  named  Manchester  New  College.  On  the  theology  generally  during  the  19th  century.  He 
removal  of  the  college  to  London  in  i8s3  he  re-  ^^  ^  powerful  and  eloquent  champion  of  The- 
Uined  his  professorship,  but  did  not  settle  m  ig,„  against  scientific  agnosticism  and  material- 
London  till  1857.  In  1848-9  he  spent  ig  months  i^^  All  his  works  are  written  in  a  uniqudy 
on  the  Continent,  mostly  in  Germany,  during  rhythmic  style,  characterized  by  a  profuse  and 
which  his  philosophical  opinions  were  pro-  happy  use  of  figurative  language.  Consult  Jack- 
foundly  influenced  by  the  study  of  Greek  and  son,  'James  Martineau:  A  Biography  and  a 
German  philosophy  under  Trendelenburg,  The  Study'  (igoo)  ;  Sidgwick,  'Lectures  on  the  Eth- 
remaining  publications  of  his  first  Liverpool  pe-  Jeg  of  Qrcen,  Spencer  and  Martinean*  (iqm)  I 
riod  are  an  essay  on  'The  Five  Points  of  Chris-  Drummond,  'Life  and  Letters  of  Tames  Mar- 
tian Faith*  (1841),  and  the  well-known  collec-  tineau* ;  and  Upton,  "A  Survey  of  Philosophicat 
tion  of  sermons  entitled    'Endeavors   after   the  Work'   (1902) 

Oiristian    Life'    {ia«-7).    During   the   period  Rjartinelli,  mar-te-ngHe,  SebulUn.  papal 

i^^^'  ^^''Lh  X^  ^M*"!:?'  "°P*  l"V^  dele^ulo  the  United  Sutes   b.  Lucca,  Tus'caSy. 

Church.   Liverpool,   he   pubhshed   many  articles  !:?;,„    ,R.ft      Hp  wai  educated  at  the  Colleec 

in  reviews,  among  them  that  on  'Mesmeric  Ath-  ^  ^t^Au^tin^n  Roma  and  was  ordained  !S 

eism,'    which   finally   competed   his   sister   Har-  ./         -    .?     j    -_    ,0-,.      m-   1^^,.^.    o.,>...r!nr 

now  in  London,  he  and  J.  J.  Taylor,  principal  of  •*      ,",  '  „j  :„  .on?  ^=.  c^nt  tn  Amcrii-a  to  visit 

M„=hc.,erNev,Coll.y,.„e.h..,„i.i„,j„i„-  jf  i"t  of  S  or^"L"  h''o"S'X™S 


applied  Ih.  pnlpi,     On  T.yl„,'.  d»,h  in  ,869    g-;-   J^ff,^,  ™  X,.d  S^S  i'di- 
be  became  principal  of  the  college,  a  post  which    """""■  """  ^ 

he  held  till  his  resignation  in  l8^.     In  1866  he     "^'^'^ 
was  a  candidate  for  the  chair  of  logic  and  men- 
tal  philosophy  in   University  College,  London, 
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ICARTIHXZ — MARTIHIQUB 

CtrrlnKton,  AnglO'ItaUaii  author:  b.  England,  survive  at  Avignon.  His  other  more  imporluit 
She  was  married  to  the  Count  Eugenio  Martin-  pictures  are  'The  Way  to  Golgotha*  {i3^>  in 
engo  Cesaresco,  an  Itaiian  writer,  and  has  pub-  the  i-ouvrc;  *Thc  Blessing  of  Christ*  m  the 
hsned  'Essays  in  the  Study  of  Folk  Songs*;  Vatican;  'Christ  as  a  Child  with  His  Parents* 
Julian  Characters';  'The  Liberation  of  'n  the  Royal  Institution,  Liveipool.  Consalt: 
luiy';  'Cavour'  in  the  'Foreign  Statesmen'  Berenson,  'Central  Italian  Painters  of  the  Re- 
series;  fall  these  books  have  been  translated  naissance.' 
into  Italian);  'Lombard  Studies*   (igaz);  etc  «    i-  ■             -,-.,,    „,        ,    ,. 

„  _^    ' '         ,           .      .„  .,.      .    '       ,,  Martimque,  mar-ti-nek*.  West  Indies,  an 

Mirlinez,  Ennquez,  en-re  kelh  mar  te  neth,  island  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  and.  except  Guade- 

or  .Ernico,  Mexican  engineer:  b.  about  1570;  loupe,  the  largest  in  the  Caribbean  chain.    Area, 

d.  in  Mexico,  1633.    His  birthplace  is  variously  381  square  miles.    It  is  very  mountainous   (Mt 

given   as   Germany,   Holland,   Spam    (in  Aya-  Pdee,  in  the  northwest.  4450  feet;  Mt.  Carbet 

monte.  Andalusia),  or  Mexico.     He  studied  en-  bm  a  little  lower,  while  a  peak  near  the  southern 

gmeenng  in   Spain;   went   to   Mexico   as   inter-  coast   rises  to   the  height  of  3^)50  feet).     The 

preter  to  ttie   Inquisition  and  with  the  title  Ol  thermometer   ranges   between   76°    and   88°    F 

cosmographer  royal;  and  in  160?  undertook  to  the   summers   being   hot  and   dry,   autumn   and 

drain  the  valley  of  Mexico,  threatened  by  lakes  a  part  of  winter  hot  and  rainy,  and  sprinir  com- 

Zumpango  and   San  Cristobal.    His  canal  was  paratively  cool.     In   1910  the  inhabitants  were 

tairly  successful  but  madequate,  and  after  van-  about  210,000.  About  3  per  cent  were  Caucasians 

ous  experiments  on  the  part  o£  other  engineers,  who  resided  chiefly  in   St.   Pierre;   the  balance 

With    whose    work    Martinez    was    accused    of  of   the    population  —  those    who,    in    the    main, 

tampering,  he  was  bidden  enlarge  his  tunnel  and  suffered   least   from   the   disaster   of   1902  — are 

canal.     He    died    before    the    work    was    much  described  as  negroes,  mulatloes,  'copre,  chabin, 

more,    than     started     Martinez     established     a  and    mates"— that    is,    blends    of    the    African. 

printing-press  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  wrote  Carib    Indian    (q-v.),  Mongolian,  and    Fren^ 

on  the  natural  history  of  Mexico,  on  astronomy,  races.     A   large  part  of  the   surface  is  covered 

and  on  trigonometry.  „jth  forests  of  silk-cotton,  species  of  mahogany, 

Hartines  de  Cam'pos,  Arseoio.    See  Cam-  etc.    The  flora  is  closely  related  to  that  of  South 

POS,   Absenio  Martinez.  America;   the   fauna  abounds   in  minor   reptiles 

,,  _^         jT>            ¥           t.       '   I       -    At  snd  insects.    Of  the  snake  kind  the  most  dreaded 

MartinM  de  Kozm,  Juan  hoo-an'  n»r  tS-  j,  ,i,^  f„.de-!ance,  whose  bite  is  fatal.  The  prir^ 
nith  da  ro  zas,  Chilean  statesman:  b.  Men-  <.jpai  crop  is  sugar,  and  in  former  years  about 
doza,  Argentina  1759;  <!.  there  3  March  1813.  60,000  tons  were  produced  annually;  but  the  out- 
He  was  educated  at  Cordon;  studied  law  at  put  has  fallen  to  25,000  or  28,000  tons.  Attempts 
Santiago;  became  professor  at  San  Carlos  Chile  ,0  ^aise  coffee  and  cacao  on  a  large  scale  have 
m  1781 ;  111  1787  was  made  assistant  mtendant  of  not  been  successful.  The  total  foreign  trade  in 
the  province  of  Concepcion;  and  m  1796  had  jgo^  ^35.  exports  $5^3,329,  and  imports 
risen  to  tiie  second  command  in  the  presidency.  $5,394,686.  Imports  increased  by  about  $300,000 
He  took  a  prominent  part  m  planning  the  reyo-  during  the  12  months  from  May  IO02  to  May 
lution  of  1810;  was  a  meraber  of  the  governing  ipo^.  Martinique  is  a  colony  of  France,  sending 
junta  until  1811,  when  he  became  its  president;  one  senator  and  one  deputy  (two  deputies  untfl 
and  showed  himself  an  able  administrator  and  a  ,503)  to  the  French  legislature.  Its  affairs  are 
brave  soldier.  Carrera  quarreled  with  him,  got  administered  by  a  governor  and  general  council, 
the  upper  hand,  and  banished  him  to  his  birth-  Educational  institutions  are :  a  law  school  at 
place,  only  a  few  months  before  his  death.  Fort-de- France,    several    secondary    or    normal 

Martinee,  mar-te'nez,  Cal.,  town,  county-  schools,  and  about  lop  primaty  schools.     The 

seat  of  Contra  Costa  County;  on  the  Strait  of  l^'and    was   acquired  by  the    French    m    1635. 

Karquines,  and  on  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad;  Toward  the  close  of  the  rSth  and  beginnmg  of 

about  30  miles  northeast  of  San  Francisco,  and  *-°'   I?th.  centuries   it   was  temoorarily   held   by 

85  miles  southwest  of  Sacramento.    It  is  near  <•>«  Bribsh.     In    May  igra  volcanic  eruptions 

valuable   mines   and   also   rich   farm  lands,  on  *«>";  "t.  Pelfe  destroyed  St.  Pierre,  which  was 

which  large  quantities  of  wheat  are  raised.    A  the  largest  ci^  on  the  island,  with  a  population 

novitiate  of  the  Christian  Brothers  is  here,  and  ?^,_  ^•°"'   ^nd  the  residents  of  that  place  per- 

■  —  ■  ..-.,■,  ished,  almost  without  exception;  but  the  state- 
ment commonly  made,  that  'a  great  part  of  the 
island    was    overwhelmed,'    is    incorrect     The 

Martini,  mar-te'ne,  Sitnone,  Italian  painter,  scope  of  Pelee's  work  was  limited.  (See  PelCs 
sometimes  mistakenly  called  Simone  Memmi:  Mont.)  About  10,000  persons  besides  those  in 
b.  Siena  1284;  d.  Avignon  1344-  He  was  the  St.  Pierre  lost  their  lives  (in  all,  20  per  cent  of 
founder  of  the  Sienese  school  of  painting  and  the  total  population);  the  best  agricultural  re- 
executed  frescoes  in  the  churches  of  Siena,  As-  gions,  however,  in  the  south  and  along  the  east- 
sisi,  Naples,  and  On,'ieto.  At  the  invitation  of  em  coast,  were  uninjured.  The  capital,  Fort-de- 
Pope  Benedict  XII.  he  went  to  Avignon,  and  in  France  (population  22,164)  is  situated  in  the 
collaboration  with  his  brother  Donate  decorated  southwest,  and  is  important  as  being  the  military 
the  papal  palace.  He  seems  to  have  aimed  at  and  naval  headquarters  and  rendezvous  in  the 
flat  decorative  effect,  rather  than  artistic  bold-  French  Antilles;  the  terminus  of  the  French 
ti<?ss  and  originality  in  his  wall  painting,  and  his  transatlantic  steamers  and  West  Indian  cable 
color  is  harmonious  and  fresh,  though  his  faces  system.  A  statue  of  the  Empress  Josephine, 
■re  conventional.  The  large  paintmg  of  the  who  was  horn  in  Martinique,  is  one  of  the  oma- 
Madonna  on  the  walls  of  the  Palazzo  Pubblico  ments  of  the  public  gardens  of  Fort-dc-France. 
is  his  most  important  work  at  Siena  (1315) ;  at  In  1903  the  military  force  consisted  of  1,116 
Florence  is  to  he  seen  an  'Annunciation'  of  his  French  soldiers.  The  capital  has  had  its  share  of 
iti  Ike  V&u,  and  fr^ments  of  his  work  also  misfortunes  in  the  past:  it  was  nearly  consumed 
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by  fire  in  i8go,  and  partially  destroyed  by  aa  by  Gen.  Sigd  with  about  3,200  infantry  and  dis* 
earthquake  in  1839.  Marsion  Wilcox,  mounted  cavalry,  and  a  battery.  On  the  sd 
Aulhorily  on  SpanUk  Amerka.  Early  arrived  at  Winchester  on  hw  campaign.to 
„  , ,  ,  _  _., ,  ,  .  „  .  menace  Washington  and,  under  Gen,  Lee  s  m- 
Mar'tina  Ferrx,  Ohio,  city,  m  Belmont  structions.  first  to  clear  out  the  lower  Valley 
County;  on  the  Ohio  River,  and  on  the  Pennsyl-  and  wreck  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 
vama,  the  Cleveland  I-  &  W.,  the  Wheeling  B.  Parties  were  sent  north  and  west  against  the 
&  T.,  and  the  Wheeling  h  L.  E.  R.R.'a;  almost  railroad,  and  on  the  3d  Bradley  T.  Johnson, 
opposite  Wheelmg,  W.  Va.  The  first  seitlement  „ith  a  cavalry  brigade,  was  ordered  to  move 
was  made  in  i76g  and  in  1865,  nearly  a  century  through  Smithfield  and  Lee  Town,  cross  the 
later,  it  was  incorporated  as  a  village.  The  railroad  at  Kcamysvillc,  east  of  Martinsburg, 
charter  under  which  it  is  now  governed  was  and,  pushing  north,  unite  with  MeCausland  at 
(franted  in  1885.  It  is  situated  in  a  region  noted  Hainesville  beyond  Martinsburg.  Johnson  ar- 
for  Its  abundance  of  bituminous  coal,  iron,  and  rived  at  Lee  Town  early  in  the  morning,  where 
limestone.  The  chief  manufactures  are  iron,  he  was  met  by  Co!.  J.  A.  Mulligan  with  about 
steel,  stoves,  shovels,  nails,  glass,  tin,  machine-  2,000  men  and  a  battery,  and  after  a  hard  fight 
shop  products,  lumber,  barrels,  and  boxes.  The  was  driven  back  on  the  divisions  of  Rodes  and 
city  owns  and  operates  the  electric-light  plant  Ramseur,  which  were  supporting  him.  Breck- 
and  the  waterworks.  Pop.  (1890)  6,250;  C1900)  inridge's  division,  which  marched  on  the  maio 
7.700;  (rgio)  9,133.  road  to  Martinsburg,  drove  before  it  Stahel's 
Martinabur^  mar'tinz-bSrg,  W.  Va.,  city,  cavalry,  on  outpost  at  Darkesville.  Sigel, 
county-seat  of  Berkeley  County ;  on  the  Cumber-  warned  of  approaching  danger,  burned  his 
land  V.  and  the  Baltimore  &  O.  RR.'s ;  about  stores,  collected  his  command,  and,  leaving  Mar- 
65  miles  northwest  of  Washington,  D,  C.  It  is  tinsburg  on  the  night  of  the  3d,  crossed  the 
in  the  vicinity  of  valuable  stone  quarries  and  Potomac  at  Shepherdsi.own  and  occupied  Mary- 
forests  which  furnish  timber  for  many  mills,  land  Heights.  Early  'beared  the  Valley  and  ad- 
The  chief  manufactures  are  hosiery,  woolen  vanced  on  Washington,  and  on  the  llth  Mar- 
goods,  lime,  wagons,  lumber,  and  canned  goods,  tinsburg  was  occupied  by  Sullivan's  division  of 
The  repair  shops  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail-  Hunter's  command,  and  remained  in  Union  oc- 
road  and  slate  and  limestone  quarries  furnish  cupation  until  the  ajth,  when  Crook,  being  de- 
employment  for  a  number  of  people.  The  chief  feated  by  Early  at  Kernstown,  was  driven 
buildings  are  the  government  building,  which  through  Winchester,  made  a  short  stand  at  Mar- 
cost  $100,000;  the  Berkeley  Female  Seminary,  tinsburg,  and  recrossed  the  Potomac  at  Wil- 
the  Berkeley  Female  Institute,  and  the  King's  liamsport.  Early  again  occupying  the  town  and 
Daughters'  Hospital.  The  waterworks  are  destroying  the  railroad  on  either  side  of  it,  and 
owned  and  operated  by  the  municipality.  Pop.  continuing  in  possession  until  10  August,  when, 
(rpio)  io,to8.  Martinsburg,  as  the  chief  city  of  upon  Sheridan's  advance  to  Halltown,  he  aban- 
the  lower  Shenandoah  Valley,  on  the  main  road  doned  Martinsburg  and  Winchester  and  fell 
leading  across  the  Potomac,  the  converging  back  to  Strasbuig.  He  advanced  from  Stras- 
point  of  several  roads,  with  the  Baltimore  &  burg  on  the  i^h  and  reoccupied  Martinsburg 
Ohio  Railroad  running  through  it,  was  an  im-  on  the  igth  with  his  cavalry.  From  this  time 
portant  point  in  the  military  operations  of  the  until  17  September  the  place  was  held  alter- 
vailey  during  the  Civil  War.  Then  it  was  in  natcly  by  Union  and  Confederate  cavalry,  on 
Virginia.  Earl^  in  July  1861  Gen.  Patter-  the  iTlh  by  Averell's  Union  division.  On  that 
son,  after  3  slight  skirmish,  occupied  the  place,  day  Early  left  Winchester  with  a  heavy  force  of 
the  Confederates  falling  back  to  Winchester,  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  and  on  the  18th 
Patterson  soon  abandoned  it,  and  it  was  reoccu-  attacked  and  drove  Avcre!!  from  Martinsburg 
pied  by  the  Confederates.  Early  in  March  1862  across  the  Opequon.  Sheridan  defeated  Early 
it  was  again  occupied  by  the  Union  forces  under  on  the  Opequon  on  the  igth,  and  drove  him  i^ 
Gen.  Banks,  the  Confederates  falling  back  up  the  Valley;  and  Martinsburg  was  again  occu- 
the  Valley.  It  was  abandoned  as  May  1862,  pied  by  Union  troops,  to  remain  in  their  posses- 
after  Banks'  defeat  at  Winchester,  hut  soon  re-  sion  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
occupied  by  Banks.  On  8  S<^L  1862  Gen.  Julius  E.  A,  Cabman. 
mite  was  in  comnmid  "/the  place  with  about  y^^.^  ^^^^  Roman  Catholic  bishop: 
2,500  men  of  all  arms.     At  this  time  Gen.  Lee  l     c„l     ''    c™;„e,ii„,i     ,~    Tan     ifti..  ■    H     "ft 

Md     On  the  lOth  fck.™  M  ■  co  jmn  (rom  ^^    ;  rfocitiol,  in   S^Scrktid   and   Au.tria. 

V'J''^-JT\S!.-lT'°"^y,'''"T'Ti  ^.  oVdiined  to  the  prie.thood  in  i8s6  .nd  in 

Si™,lf„it;,!firi;f.,v?'.  ™=  rel^.trf  ,860  „„.,„  tl,e  United  Sat...    He  ..siMed  in 

dnnng  tlie  niglit  of  the  ii  h  to  H.iper-s  Ferry.  ^    feeding  of  .  priory  ,t  St.  Meinrad'.,  Ind, 

In  W  1863,  whm  Ewell  .  eorp.  nroved  down  '  ^  „„  ;„  |„,  ,„J,ri„;;  through  hi.  eHof  the 

'JU.'Slte^h.  r„;  'S^?''i;i?,?°'?l'«,»^''''"  priory  became  an  ahbey  in  i8m  and  Marty  was 

?n.  J.»ehi5^T™??„.''  '""/""J'l  "/"'";  hi.  office  several  ,a„  later  in  order  to  perform 
vrlle,  detached  Jenk.n.  cavalry  br.gade  u,d  „;„;„  „„t  j„„'  ,j,  i„ji„,  „,  DakoVa.  over 
Rodea  mtantry  dma.on  to  anrround  and  cap-  ^  j,  j^j  I  ^jj,  i„a„„„.  He  ma.- 
ture  the  Union  forces  at  Berryvilie  and  Mar-  ^J!^i  ,.,.;,  i,„o„a„  .nH  «rnte  .  Sinnv  ^ram 
tinsburg  Both  garrisons  escaped.  Smith  with  '^[T'an'/dicl-on'aT  In  isL  h  becamfthf  fi'st 
he  Krea  er  part  of  h.s  infantry,  crossing  (he  Po-  ^,'^"of  Sioux  Falls,  and  in  1894  was  trans- 
tomac  at  bhepherdstown  and  making  his  way  to  I'.^j  ,„  c.  rin„H  Minn 
Maryland  Heights.  The  battery  retreated  by  *«'"■*  *°  ^'-  ^"'"'''  ,'""■  ^  ,.  ^  .  . 
the  Williamsport  road,  was  pursued,  and  lost  Martyn,  mar'tin,  Henry,  English  mission- 
five  of  its  six  guns,  with  200  infantry  accom-  ary  to  India:  b.  Truro,  Cornwall,  18  Feb.  i;8i; 
panying  it.    On  i  July  1864  the  place  was  held  d.  Tokat,  Asia  Minor,  16  Oct.  1812.    He  ^ — 
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U  ARTYN  —  MARVIN 

graduated  from  St,  John's  College,  Cambridge,  at  the  martyry,  and  thanked  God  for  the  exam- 

in  1801;  became  a  fellow  of  the  same  college  in  pie  which  they  had  given  to  the  world.    The  rite 

the  next  year;  and,  turning  from  the  law,  took  was  concluded  with  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 

orders,    and    landed    in    India    in    1806.      After  supper  and  the  distribution  of  alms.     Eulogies 

three  years  at  Dinapore  he  was  transferred  to  were  also  delivered,   and  accounts   of  the  lives 

Cawnpore,  where  he  opened  a  church  in  1810,  in  and  actions  of  the  deceased  read.     These  festi' 

spite  of  violenl  opposition,  and  where  he  com-  vals  were  called  the  birthdays  of  the  martyrs, 

pleied  a  Hindustani  version  of  the  New  Testa-  because  on  the  day  of  thdr  death  they  were 

ment.     To  perfect   a  translation    of   the   New  born  to  eternal  life. 

Testament  into  Persian  and  to  recover  Ms  health  Martyr.  mSr-ter.  Petir.    See  Pma  Maktyk. 

in  i8ir  he  traveled  into  Persia.    In  Tabriz  he  ,.    ,        . 

was  taken  ill  with  a  fever;  and  on  his  hurried  Mar tyrology.  '•^Hed  also  calendar  of  the 
journey  home  was  compelled  to  stop  at  the  sa mis,  the  acts  of  the  saints,  men ology,  anologj-, 
plague-stricken  town  of  Tokat.  where  he  died,  synaxary,  a  list  of  martyrs  and  other  saints,  in 
He  was  the  great  missionary  hero  of  the  Church  *'".':h  was  sometimes  noted  the  character  of 
of  England  up  to  the  early  part  of  the  19th  cen-  their  lives,  and  in  the  case  of  a  martyr  the  plactf 
tury.  Martyn's  works  include  'Controversial  ^"d  date  of  his  martyrdom  and  the  nature  of 
Tracts  on  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism,*  the  sufferings  which  he  underwent,  Baronius, 
and  versions  of  various  parts  of  the  Bible  into  =">  ecclesiastical  historian  of  the  i6th  century, 
Hindustani,  Persian,  and  J udseo- Persic.  Con-  attributes  to  St.  Clement  of  Rome,  almost  con- 
sult the  lives  by  Sargent  ([819),  Bell  (1880),  temporary  with  the  apostles,  the  first  idea  of 
and  George  Smith  (1892)  ;  as  well  as  Martyn's  collectme  the  acts  of  the  martyrs.  In  the  time 
•Journals  and  Letters'    (1837).  "'  Gregory  the  Great  (end  of  the  6th  century) 

Martyn,   William    Carlos,    American    Pres-  the  Church  possessed  a  general  martyrology,  the 

byterian  clergyman  and  historical  writer ;  b.  New  ^"^'"'^  of  which  .s  said  to  have  been  St  Jerome, 

\W  .5  Dec.  1843.    He  was  graduated  from  the  "f'''^^^,^,^"''=  ^1  "^'7     '  ^  .T^  ^    "'^^ 

Union   Theologi^l   Seminary   in   1869,   wa:   or-  ?'   Casarea.     The   only  part   of  it   now    extant 

dained  to  the  Presbyterian  n^nistry™  that  year.  !'   i  "talogue    of   the    martyrs   who    suffered 

and  has  held  severi^  important  charges,  but  has  '"   Palestine  dunng  the  last  eight  ^ears   of  the 

devoted  his  later  years  W  literary  work.     Since  P^secuUon   of  Diocletian      There   is   a  martyr- 

1897  he  has  been  director  of  the  Abbey  Press.  ."'"'By  attributed  to  Bcde  (begmnmg  of  8th  cen- 

He    has    published:     <Life    of    John    Millon'  ""I'^^^V^^f h       fi^^J?  'J^i'^U^^^^ 

(1866);    'Pilgrim    Fathers   of    New    England'  ^^!'     '  'IP^^^'L^^u.^'i'Tw^^^^^^^ 

(1870);      <WendeII      Phillips-tbc     AgiUtor'  were  produced  m  the  next  centupr  and  subsc- 

18^)     <ChrislUn  Citizenship.    (1896)  f  "Sour  ?i"^"t'y-    In  1586,  under  the  auspices  of  Sixtiis 

Sa^s  and  Sweet  Sinners'  (1898)  ;«c.  ^-.  *  niartyrolopy  was  printed  at  Rome,  with 

„  _, ,.                        ,  *  "^^ '  notes  by  Baronius,  with  the  title  of  <Martyr- 

Mar^ia,  a   genus   of  annual   and   peren-  ologium  Universale.'     Ruinart's  <Acta   Primo- 

ni^  herbs  of  the  order  Pedaliacect   ot  accord-  ^um  Martyrum  Sincera'  appeared  at  Paris   in 

ing  to  some  authors,  By«o«<fl«a.     The  ten  spe-  ,^    a^j  ^  ^^w   edition  of  it  was  published 

cies    have  tuber-shaped   roots;    thick   sub-erect  j^   ,859.     The   'Acta  Sanctorum  (q.v )   of  the 

stems;  opposite  or  alternate  heart-shaped  leaves;  KoHandisis   comprises   over   60   voiumes    issued 

showy    catalpa-hke    flowers    in    short   jerminat  ^t  various  times  from  1643,  but  the  work  is  still 

racemes;    and_  horned    capsules    which    suggest  incomplete.     The  well-known   Engli.^h  work   of 

the  names  unicom  plant  and  proboscis-flower.  jo,,„  poxe,  'The  Book  of  Martyrs,*  may  also 

When  ripe  the  capsules  split  and  expose  numer-  C  mentioned 

ous  black  wrinkled  seeds.     The  stems  and  foli-  «,        , 

age  are  clammy  and  malodorous,  but  the  flowers  Manilic,  Harico,  a  Croatian  poet  and  his- 
of  some  species  not  unpleasantly  perfumed.  The  torian:  bi  Spalato  in  1450;  d.  1524.  After  study- 
species  arc  all  natives  of  warm  parts  of  Amer-  ""tf  at  Padua  he  entered  a  monastery  in  Spalato, 
ica,  especially  of  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley,  where  he  wrote  most  of  the  works  which 
They  are  often  planted  for  ornament,  as  curios-  stamped  him  as  the  foremost  of  Croatian  au- 
hies,  and  for  their  capsules,  which  while  young  thors  and  rendered  his  name  one  of  the  greatest 
and  tender  are  used  as  material  for  pickles.  M.  'n  the  literature  of  Ragusa.  Among  his  wt>rks 
proboicidea,  to  which  the  popular  names  are  the  most  noted  was  'De  Institutione  Bene  Vi- 
generally  applied,  is  the  most  commonly  grown,  vendi.'    published    in    1511.      His    poems    were 

Martyr  (Greek  for  "witness"),  a  designation  r<^"hlished  with  a  biography   (Agram  181S9). 

applied  by  the  Christian  Churcii  to  those  per-  Mar'vel,  Ik.    See  MrrcHEii,  Donald  G.         ' 

sons   in   particular   who,   in   the   early   ages   of  ».  j     ,.      »    j            t?     <■  l                   j 

Christianity,  suffered  death  rather  than  renounce  ,    ""jy^"'   Andrew.  English  poet   and  sati- 

thdr  faith,  and  thos  testified  their  confidence  in  "/t'  ^-   Wmestead,  Holdenjcss,  Yorkshire,  31 

th«  truth  of  the  new  doctrines.     Martyrs  are  ^""^  '^\-  ^-  London  18  Aug.  1673.    He  was 

sometimes  classified  as  of  three  dasses:  martyrs  graduated  from  Trinity  College   Cambndge,  in 

in  will  and  deed,  like  St.  Stephen;  those  in  will,  '^38;  after  activity  as  fwt  and  tutor  became 

hut  not  in  deed,   like   St.   John,  who  escaped  «»^aBU«  "'  Milton  in  the  Ulin  se^efaryship 

from  the  death  ordained  for  him  by  Domitian;  I"  16,17;  was  three  times  elected  to  Parliament 

and  those  in  deed  but  not  in  will,  like  the  Holy  J?'   ""'U  ^""l  '"^^"   **'5   R^f^t'On  attadced 

Innocents.     An  account  of  the  life,  persecutions.  Charles  II.  and  advocated  a  republic.     His  chief 

and  death  of  the  Christian  martyrs  is  called  a  P"**"   "   the   'Horajian   Ode  Upon   Cromwells 

martyrology  (q.v.).    A  tomb  or  oratory  erected  ^'^^i',''" 'XSj"  ^ "'*"<*    (*''''t^V°5o;   first  prmted 

on  the  spot  where  a  martyr  suffered  was  called  '{T^).    The  shorter  poem,  -The  Bermudas,*  is 

Oiartyrium,  martyry.     Festivals  in  honor  of  the  "'^'^  w^"  known. 

martyrs  seem  to  have  been  observed  as  early  as  Marvin,  Charles  Frederick.  American  me- 

the  ad  century.    The  Christians  offered  prayers  teorologist ;  b.  Putnam,  Ohio,  7  Oct  i8s8L    lie 
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HARX  — UARY 

was  graduated  as  a  mechanical  engineer  from  capitalisiic  production,  the  growth  of  the  work- 
the  Ohio  State  University  in  1883,  wnere  he  had  ing  class  or  proletariat  which  is  tinally  to  trans- 
been  instructor  in  mechanical  dra*ing  and  form  or  revolutionize  society,  and  lays  down 
laboratory  practice  since  1879.  In  1884  he  was  the  principle  that  the  fundamental  factor  in  the 
appoitited  to  the  United  States  signal  service,  development  of  society  is  the  method  of  pro- 
and  later  was  made  professor  of  meteorology  duction  and  exchange;  hence  the  socialist 
in  the  weather  bureau.  He  has  made  many  im-  movement  must  simply  assist  and  hasten  the 
portant  investigations  and  discoveries  in  con-  changes  in  progress.  Marx  was  not  only  a 
ncction  with  the  weather  bureau,  and  has  writ-  scholar  and  thinker,  but  an  organizer  and 
ten  quite  extensively  concerning  them.  agitator  of  unnsual  power.  See  Socialism. 
Marx,  marks,  KarL  German  socialist:  b.  Consult rAveling  'The  Student's  Marx';  De- 
Treves  5  May  1818;  d,  London  14  March  1883.  ^[i'*'.  7,''^  Peoples  Marx,>  for  epitomes  of 
He  was   educated  3t  the  universities  of  Bonn  Lapital. 

and  Berlin,  and  in  1842  took  up  iournalism,  be-  Maryborough.     (1)  An  Australian  town  in 

coming    editor  of  the   '  Rheimsche  Zeitung,>  ,a  Talbot  co.,  Viooria,  about  100  miles  from  Mel- 

democratic   journal;  his   socialistic  articles  in  bourne.     It  contains  several  factories,  machine 

Uiis  paper  caused  its  suppression  in  1843.   Marx  ^^^ks,   and   gold   mines.     Its   railroads  are   of 

then  proceeded  to  Pans,  where  he  became  one  considerable  importance  on  account  of  its  cen- 

?*    <*?    e'l'*o"   oj.  'he    <Deutsch-Franzosische  tral   geographical   position.     Pop.   about  6,500. 

Jahrbucher,;  to  which  he  cont n but cd  articles  on  (2,    Anoiher   Australian   town    in    March    co.. 

the  "Hegehan  Philosophy  of  Right."     He  was  Queensland,  about  180  miles  N,  of  Brisbane.    It 

expelled   from   France  m   1845,   a"*"  ^f^^'^  1°  is   also   a    railroad   centre   and    a   gold   mining 

Brtissels,  where  he  assisted  in  organizing  the  j    („„,     jhe  other  industries  are  timber,  coal, 

German    Workingmen  s.  Association     was    also  ^^^^  ^              p        ^^out   15.000. 

arhvr     in     thr    nriianiTahnn    of     the     Coitimimi't  B                   f                        s. 


League,  and  witn  Engels  issued  the  famous  Ma'ry  (in  the  Greek  text  Mariam;  the  same 
Communist  Manifesto  in  1847,  which  was  the  as  Miriotn),  distinctively  known  as  the  Virgin 
first  pnUic  declaration  of  international  social-  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  is  described  in  the 
ism.  In  1S48  Marx  returned  to  Germany,  gospel  history  as  a  virgin  in  humble  circutn- 
Started  the  '  Neue  Rheinische  Zeitung,'  and  vras  stances,  but  of  the  stem  of  David,  who  lived  in 
active  in  the  revolutionary  movements  of  that  obscurity  in  Nazareth,  a  city  of  Gahlee,  and 
year.  Banished  from  Germany  in  1849,  he  went  was  betrothed  to  Joseph,  a  carpenter.  A  heav' 
first  to  Paris,  then  to  London,  where  he  lived  enly  messenger  broke  in  upon  her  solitude  with 
till  the  time  of  his  death.  He  devoted  himself  a  salutation  of  the  deepest  veneration.  The 
largely  to  the  study  of  economic  questions,  and  Virgin  was  astonished  at  the  amwarance :  her 
was  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tributie  humility'  could  not  acwiunt  for  such  a  mark 
and  other  papers.  In  1864  he  took  a.  leading  of  distinction.  The  angel  saluted  her  as  the 
part  in  the  organization  of  the  International  highly-favored  of  God,  and  announced  to  her 
Workingmen's  Association  (q.v.),  was  selected  that  she  should  bear  a  son  who  should  be  called 
to  formulate  its  programme,  and  practically  the  Son  of  God,  the  long-expected  Saviour  of 
shaped  its  policy  for  a  number  of  years;  he  tlie  Jews,  "fiow  shall  this  be,'°  she  replied, 
was  also  interested  in  the  organization  of  the  "seeing  I  know  not  a  man?"  The  angel  in- 
German  Social  Democrats  who  united  with  the  formed  her  that  the  power  of  God  should  over- 
International  in  1869.  After  [873  he  took  no  shadow  her,  and  make  that  which  seemed  im- 
active  part  in  politics,  but  devoted  his  time  to  possible  a  reality.  She  bowed  in  submission  to 
the  completion  of  hia  work  on  capitalism,  'Das  the  will  of  the  Supreme  —  "Behold  the  hand- 
Kapital'  ('Capital'),  the  first  volume  of  maid  of  the  Lord:  be  it  unto  me  according  to 
which  had  been  published  in  1867  (English  thy  word.°  Her  apprehension  of  her  exalted 
translation,  i886_) ;  the  second  and  third  vol-  prerogative  is  shown  in  the  wonderful  song  of 
umes  were  left  m  MS.,  and  Vol,  II.  was  pub-  praise  and  Joy  into  which  she  bursts  at  the 
lished  in  iSS^;,  Vol.  III.  in  1894,  under  the  greeting  of  her  cousin  Elizabeth,  the  mother  of 
editorship  of  Engel.  He  also  wrote:  'ZurKritilf  J"ohn  the  Baptist,  and  now  called  the  Afai;Bi^(-of, 
der  Politischen  Oekanomie>  (1859)  ;  'Lohnar-  in  which  she  predicts  that  all  generations  shall 
beit  und  KapitaP  (English  translation,  'Wage  henceforth  caft  her  blessed.  It  was  in  a  stable 
Labor  and  Capital')  ;  "^Misere  de  la  Phil-  at  Bethlehem,  whither  she  and  Joseph  had  come 
osophie'  (1847)  ;  'The  i8th  Brumaire  of  Louis  from  Nazareth  to  be  enrolled  in  the  census 
Bonaparte'  (1852)  :  'Life  of  Lord  Palmerston'  ordered  by  the  Emperor  Augustus,  that  she  gave 
(1850)  ;  and  'Revolution  and  Counter-Revolu-  birth  to  the  SaiHour.  It  was  to  the  stable  at 
tion,'  a  reprint  of  a  series  of  letters  in  the  Bethlehem  that  the  shepherds,  instructed  by  the 
New  York  Tribune,  in  regard  to  the  revolution  angels,  came  to  do  homage  to  the  new-bom 
of  1848  in  Germany.  infant;  and  thither  also  the  Magi,  led  by  the 
Marx  was  undoubtedly  the  founder  of  the  strange  star,  came  to  offer  Him  their  j[ifts.  At 
modem  socialistic  school,  in  that  he  first  gave  the  wedding  of  Cana  she  sought  the  miraculous  ' 
definite  scientific  statement  to  the  principles  of  powers  of  her  Son  to  relieve  the  embarrassment 
modem  socialism.  His  greatest  and  best-Known  of  their  hosts  occasioned  by  the  want  of  wine, 
work,  'Das  Kapiial,'  is  a  monument  of  acute  She  attended  Him  through  all  his  perilous 
reasoning,  extensive  reading  and  knowledge,  course  to  Golgotha  with  ever  watchful  anxiety, 
and  skilful  exposition.  In  this  he  analyzes  for  we  find  her  absorbed  in  silent  sorrow  at 
carefully  his  theory  of  value,  which  is  that  the  the  foot  of  the  cross  with  the  beloved  disciple, 
measure  of  the  value  of  a  commodity  is  the  St,  John.  To  his  care  Jesus  entrusted  her  as 
amount  of  labor  "socially  necessary"  to  pro-  to  a  son.  She  appears  for  the  last  time  in 
dnce  it,  and  shows  how  under  the  capitalistic  Scripture  in  the  'upper  room*  in  Jerusalem, 
system  the  laborers  are  exploited  of  what  they  praying  with  the  Apostles  when  the  Holy 
prodoce  OT-er  and  above  their  vrages  (surplus  Ghost  descends  upon  them.  There  is  a  tra- 
value).     He    also   traces  the   develc^nnent   of  dition  that  she  died  at  Jerusalem  63  ajk,  . 
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MARY 

By  the  t!me  of  the  4th  centut?  tiie  religious    NativiQr^doratioa  of  the  Ma(d,  Marriage  witb 
'    Mary    had    become    distinctly    Joseph,  flight  into  Egypt,  e' 


marked  in  the  culttis  of  the  Church.     From  the  Sacred  history  mantions  several  other  Marys 

earliest  period  she  had  been  spoken  of  by  writ-  (in  the  Greek  text  Maria) : 

ers  as  theotokos,  or  the  mother  of  God.    "This  I.  Mary  of  Bethany,  the  sister  of  Lazarus, 

term,"  says  Cardinal  Newman,  *was  familiar  to  the    ready    disciple    and    tender    worshipper    of 

Christians    from   primitive   times,   and   is   used,  Jesus,    to    whom    he    vouchsafed    his    peculiar 

among  other  writers,  by  Origen,  Eusebius,  St.  friendship    and    an    imperishable    name    (Mat 

Alexander,    St    Athanasius,    St.    Ambrose,    St  xxvi.  13). 

Gregory  Na/Janzen,  St  Gregory  Nyssa,  and  St  2-  Mary  of  Magdala,  or  Mary  Magdalen,  who 

Nilus."     Theologians  in  general  began  to  main-  was  cured   by   Christ  of  an   inveterate   disease, 

tain   the  opinion  as  a   doctrine   of  faith,  that  and  proved  her  gratitude  by  the  most  devoted 

Mary  always  remained  a  virgin,  and  her  perpet-  adherence  to   him.    She  served   him  with   her 

ual   virginity   is    held   both   by   the   Greek   and  property,  attended  him  on  his  journeys,  and  wept 

the  Roman  Catholic  Church.    A  party  in  Arabia,  at  his  cmcifixion.    She  was  the  last  to  leave 

which  regarded  her  as  the  actual  wife  of  Joseph  his  grave,  and  the  first  to  visit  it  on  the  mom- 

and  the  mother  of  several  children  by  him,  was  mg  of  the  resurrection,  and  to  behold  her  risen 

called    in   the  4th  century  Aniidikomariattites,  Lord.    See  also  Magdalen. 

that  is,  the  adversaries  of  Mary.    At  the  end  3-  Mary,  the  sister  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  sup- 

of  the  4th  century  Helvidius   in   Palestine  and  posed  by   some  to  be  the  same  with  Mary  the 

Bishop  Bonosus  in  lUyria  were  declared  heretics  wife  of  Clopas   (not  Cleophas,  as  in  John  xix, 

for  the  avowal  of  similar  opinions.     The  senti-  25)    or   Alpha:us    (another   Greek   form    of  the 

ment  of  veneration   for  the  Virgin  grew  fuller  same   Aramaic   name),   and  the   mother  of  the 

and   deeper  as  the  Church   emerged   from  the  Apostle  James  the  Less. 

shadow  of  the  persecutions  and  became  the  pub-  Mary  I„  queen  of  England,  known  popu< 
lie  worship  of  the  Empire.  When  the  teach-  larly  as  "Bloody  Queen  Mary* :  b.  London  Feb. 
ing  of  Nestorius.  who  held  thst  Jesus,  the  1516;  d.  there  16  Nov.  1558.  She  was  a 
son  of  Mary,  was  begotten  a  mere  man,  and  that  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  After  the  death  of 
the  divine  nature  was  afterward  added  to  him,  her  mother,  Catharine  of  Aragon,  she  was  de- 
was  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Ephesus  in  clared  illegitimate;  but  was  restored  to  the  suc- 
431,  which  declared  that  the  divine  nature  al-  cession  in  1544.  She  was  bred  by  her  mother 
ready  existed  in  the  son,  that  was  bom  to  Mary,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  on  which  atxount 
at  the  time  of  his  birth,  and  that  that  son  was  she  was  treated  with  rigor  under  Edward  VL 
from  the  first  both  God  and  man,  her  cultua  She  ascended  the  throne  16  jul^  1553,  after  an 
greatly  increased,  and  in  course  of  time  the  abortive  attempt  to  set  her  aside  in  favor  of 
veneration  that  was  felt  for  her  came  to  ex-  Lady  Jane  Grey  (q.v.).  One  of  her  first  mea- 
preS3  itself  in  a  more  formal  devotion.  In  the  sures  was  the  reinstatement  of  the  Roman 
6th  century  the  Christian  Church  began  to  cele-  Catholic  prelates  superseded  in  the  late  reign, 
brate  festivals  in  her  honor,  of  which  the  Puri-  Her  marriage  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  united  as 
ficaiion,  the  Annunciation,  and  the  Visitation  it  was  with  a  complete  restoration  of  the  ^tho- 
(the  visit  of  Mary  to  Elizabeth)  are  still  re-  lie  worship,  produced  much  discontent.  Insur- 
tained  among  some  Protestant  bodies.  The  rections  broke  out  unSer  Cave  in  Devonshirev 
Greeks  and  Roman  Catholics  observe  various  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  m  Kent  which,  althouf^ 
feasts  besides  the  above  in  honor  of  the  Virgin ;  suppressed,  formed  sufficient  excuses  for  the  im- 
for  instance,  the  immaculate  conception  of  Mary,  prisonment  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  in  the 
her  birth,  her  espousals,  and  her  ascension  to  Tower,  and  the  execution  of  Lady  Jane  Grey 
heaven:  that  is,  her  death  and  the  reception  of  and  her  husband  Lord  Guilford  Dudley.  Eng- 
her  body  into  heaven  (in  English  known  as  the  land  was  now  formally  declared  to  be  recon- 
Assumplion).  Catholics  object  to  the  statement  ciled^  to  the  pope;  the  original  laws  a^inst 
that  they  worship  or  adore  Maiy,  preferring  to  heretics  were  revived,  and  about  ZOO  perished 
use  rather  such  words  as  veneration,  reverence,  at  the  stake,  including  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and 
and  devotion.  Their  veneration  in  fact  has  a  dis-  Ridley  (qq.v.).  Under  Philip's  influence  a  war 
tinct  term  applied  to  it  by  theologians,  namely  began  with  France,  which  ended  in  the  loss  of 
hyperdulia,  being  higher  than  that  given  to  Calais  in  1558,  after  it  had  been  in  the  hands 
saints— rfuiio— and  lower  than  that  offered  to  of  the  English  for  above  20a  years.  This  di»- 
God  alone  — fofrio.  She  is  far  from  being  re-  grace  told  acutely  upon  Mary's  already  disordered 
garded  as  in  any  way  on  an  equality  with  God  health,  and  she  died  after  a  reign  of  five  years, 
or  her  Divine  Son.  She  is  but  a  creature,  but  Consult  the  'Life'  by  Strickland  in  'Lives  ol 
she  is  looked  upon  as  the  highest  of  all  creat-  the  Queens  of  England/  (new  ed:  l8&t-S)  ;  Lin- 
ures.  who  has  been  especially  honored  by  God  Sfd,  <History  oi  England' ;  Fronde.  "History 
himself  in  selecting  her  above  all  others  to  be  f  Lngland>;  Stone,  'Mary  I.  Queen  of  Eng- 
His  mother;  to  her,  therefore,  is  due  a  special  '^"°- 

veneration  in  keeping  with  her  high  prerogative.  Mary  II.,  queen  of  England:  b.  London  30 

Several  religious  orders  have  been  instituted  in  April  1662 ;  d.  there  38  Dec.  1694.   She  was  the 

honor   of   the   Virgin   Mary,   among   which   are  daughter   of  James,   Duke  of   York,  afterward 

the   mendicant   order   of    Servites,   and   all   the  James  II.     She  was  married  in  1677  to  William, 

orders  of  females  called  by  her  name ;   for  ex-  prince  of  Orange,  and  when  the  Revolution  was 

ample  the  nuns  of  the  Conception,  of  the  Annun-  effected  which  dethroned  her  father,  Hary  was 

ciation,  of  the  Visitation.     In  Christian  art  Maiy  declared  joint-possessor  of  the  throne  with  her 

as  the  Madonna  occu_pies  a  most  important  posi-  husband,  King  William,  on  whom  the  a(bnini»' 

lion,  and  all  the  chief  events   in   her   life  have  tration  of  the  government  devolved.     During  the 

formed  the  subject  of  paintings  executed  by  some  absence  of  William   in  Ireland  in  1690-I,  ftlaiy 

of  the  greatest  artists,  bearing  such  titles  as  the  managed  parties  at  home  with  extreme  prudence 
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uid  acted  with  equal  ability  as  regent  in  i^  and  England,  entrusting  herself  to  Elizabeth;   and 

1694.    She  was  strongly  attached  to  the  Protes-  was  almost  immediately  imprisoned.    Elizabeth 

tant  religion  and  the  Church  of  England.     She  wished  to  put  Mary  out  of  the  way,  seeing  in 

endowed  William  and  Mary  College,  Va,  orig-  her   a   dangerous   rival   for  the   English   crown, 

inally  intended  for  the  training  of  missionaries,  but  fear  of  France  and   Spain  held  her  back 

Consult:    Doebner,    'Memoirs    and    Letters    of  until  1585,  while  Mary  was  imprisoned  at  Tut- 

Mary  II.,  Queen  of  England';  Marshall,  'Ken-  bury  and    entrapped   into   the    Babington   con- 

sington  Palace  in  the  Days  of  Queen  Mary.'  spiracy  against  Elizabeth.  Although  her  complic- 

ix._  -t  .1..  T— ._.^«-    ir-=«~i.  r^^-^A-.,-  ity  was  not  clearly  proved  she  was  beheaded  at 

tm,  but  was  left  a  widow  with  an  infant  son  at  ^^1^  which   the    Scottish   nobles    declared   they 

19.     She  ev«i.ually  took  the  veil  m  the   Ursu-  j^^^^    -^    Bothwell's   jewel-case;    but   the   orig- 

line   Convent   at   Tours    and    m   1639   went   to  ,     j       f  ^        ,^^^^3  >^^^  „oj  ^^  -^^   ^^^^^    J^ 

Canada  as  superior  of  the  convent  established  ^^^^■^  authenticity   is   doubtful.    The   matter   is 

alQuel>ecby^IadamedelaPeltric(qv.).     She  ^^      discussed    in    Cowan's    -Mary.    Queen    of 

was   extremeljr   successful   m   admimstermg   the  g^   >     ^         j     ^^j    ^^     .^    'The    l^stery   of 

school    for   S'rls    which   the   Ursu  lines   opened  j^         Stu«l'    (igoi).     The  point   at   issue   is, 

impressed    all    with    her    strong    and    beautiful  however,  confused  by  making  it  depend  on  the 

personality    which   was  emphasued   by  her  fine  ay,henticity   of   these  letters,   for   ifary's   guilty 

manners  and  tall  stature,  and  she  is  one  of  the  j„o^^,,edge   of  the   plot  agafnst   Damley   seems 

most  stately  and  interestmg  figures  jnearly  indubitable.  But  her  career  had  more  than 
Canadian  history      She  wrote  an  autobiography  p„sonal    significance    since    in    her    person 

andhersonwroteherlifealso.    Consult:  'Let-  ^^."^    combined    the    last    hopes    of    Catholic 

r^*^  '     '  rule  in   England,  and   an   intense  devotion   to 

t'™'''  Catholicism.     Personally   she  was  of  a  dazzling 

Har;  Hagdalett.       See     Magdalen  ;     also  complexion,  apparently  her  main  claim  to  beauty, 

Mabv.  marvelously  winning,  as  her  early  career  shows, 

Mary  Stuart,  queen  of  Scotland:  b.  Lin-  and  clever  Jn  argument,  as  was  evidenced  no- 

lithgow  Palace  8  Dec.   1542;  d.  8  Feb.   1587  at  where  more  plainly  than  in  her  tnal  for  treason. 

Fotheringay   Castle.     The   only  child   of   James  Consult:    Swinburnes   sketch   m    "Encyclopedia 

V.  of  Scotland,  she  was  proclaimed  queen  upon  Britannica> ;  De  Peyster,  'Mary  Stuart'  (1890) ; 

his  death,  14  Dec  1542.  and  was  crowned  9  Sept.  Bell,   'Life  of  Mary,   Queen  of   Scots'    (1890)  ; 

1543    at   Stirling   dstle.     Negotiations   for   her  Mignet,    'Histoire    de    Mane    Stuart'     (1851)  ; 

hand   by  the    future  Edward   VL   of  England  Froude,  'Histors-  of  England'    (188O  ;  Hume, 

came  to  nothing  in  spite  of  the  attempt  to  effect  'Love  Affairs  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots'  (1903). 
the  betrothal  by  force  of  arms.    In  1548,  bav-  Maiyland  is  one  of  the  13  Original  States 

ing  been  betrodied  to  the  French  Dauphin,  she  and  was  the  seventh  to  join  the  Unioa    It  is  on 

was  sent  to  Paris,  where  10  years  later  she  mar-  the  South  Atlantic  coast  between  laL  37'  53'  and 

ried  the  Dauphin,  who  died  in  1560  soon  after  39°  43'  N.,  and  Ion.  75    4'  and  79'  33'  W-     It 

coming  to  the  throne.     Mary  returned  to  Scot-  is   bounded  on  the  north  by   Pennsylvania  and 

land,  where  her  French  Catholic  training  and  the  Delaware,   cast   by   Delaware   and   the   Atlantic 

new  Scottish  Reformation  made  her  position  a  Ocean,   and   south   and   west  by  Virginia.     The 

hard    one.     She    diplomatically    yielded    to    the  extreme  length  of  the  State  from  east  to  west 

force  of  circumstances  and  surrounded  herself  js  240  miles ;  its  width  from  north  to  south  Is 

with  Protestant  advisers.     A  match  between  the  125  miles.     The  total  area  is  12,210  square  miles, 

Scottish   queen  and  Don   Carlos  of   Spain,  heir  Land  surface,  938o  square  miles ;  water  surface, 

of  Philip  II.,  was  all  but  arranged  when  Mary,  2,350   square    miles.    The    number    of    incorpo- 

in   1565,   met   Lord  Damley,  her  cousin,   whom  rated  cities,  towns,  and  villages  is  98.     Popula- 

she  married  ag  July   1565.     She  had   hoped   to  tion  (ipio)   1,295,346.     Capital,  Annapolis.     Bal- 

nin  by  this  marriage  the  English  Catholics,  with  timore  Is  the  chief  commercial  city  and  financial 

whom  Damley  bad  great  influence,  and  to  unite  centre. 

all  Catholic  claims  to  the  English  throne.  Dam-  Topography. —  The  most  marked  physio- 
ley  (see  Margaret  Tudob)  being  next  in  sue-  graphic  feature  of  Maryland  is  its  division  by 
cession  to  Mary;  but  her  husband's  weak  am-  the  Chesapeake  Bay  into  two  unequal  parts 
bition  made  him  the  tool  of  the  Protestant  plot  known  as  the  Eastern  and  Western  Shores, 
against  Rizxio,  an  Italian  favorite  of  the  queen.  Into  this  bay  many  affluents  pour  their  waters, 
who  was  killed  9  March  1566,  being  brutally  On  the  Eastern  Shore  the  principal  rivers  are 
dragged  from  Mary's  dining-room.  Three  the  Elk,  the  Sassafras,  the  Chester,  the  Chop- 
months  later  Mary  gave  birth  to  a  son  (later  tank,  Nanticoke.  Wicomico,  and  Pocomoke;  on 
James  I.  of  England).  She  was  temporarily  the  Western  Shore  the  Gunpowder,  the  Patapsco, 
reconciled  to  Darnley;  but  on  10  Feb.  1567,  the  South,  the  Severn,  the  Patuxent,  and  the 
Damley's  house  was  blown  up  and  he  was  Potomac.  At  the  head  of  the  Bay  the  Susque- 
killed.  Mary  bad  been  in  the  house  late  the  hanna  River  draining  a  large  section  of  New 
evening  before,  and  the  murder  was  laid  to  York  and  the  whole  of  Central  Pennsylvania, 
the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  whom  Mary  married  15  brings  its  tribute  of  waters  gathered  from  3 
May  1567.  This  act  turned  all  the  nobles  hundred  streams  to  freshen  this  inland  sea.  This 
against  her;  she  was  forced  to  surrender  to  her  body  of  water  exercises  a  most  genial  and  tem- 
enemies,  and  24  July  1567  to  abdicate  the  crown,  pering  influence  on  the  climate  of  the  bordering 
She  was  imprisoned  in  Loch  Leven  Castle;  region.  The  winters  are  short  and  rarely  severe, 
escaped  thence  in  May  1568;  was  unsuccessful  The  average  temperature  of  this  part  of  the 
in  her  attempt  to  raise  an  army;  crossed  into  State  is  in  summer  75.5;  winter,  309^  for  the 
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year,  55.6.     The  soil  of  this    s«tion  is  of  a  superior  quality  in  Maryland     Marble,  granite, 

light   Joam,   favorable  to   tbe  production  of  all  gneiss  ana  sandstone  arc   found  abundantly  in 

the  cereals,  and  al]   kinds  of  fruits  and  veg-  Harford,     Baltimore,     Howard,     Carroll,    and 

etables    in    great     abundance.      The     average  Montgomery  counties.  The  white  marble  of  Bal- 

eievation     of    the     land     above    tide-water     of  timore  County  is  of  a  high  character  and  np\i- 

this    coastal    region    is    about    50    feet    in    the  tation  for  monumental   and  building  purposes, 

lower   part,    and    too    feet    in    the    upper   part  and  for  more  than  fifty  years  has  been  exten- 

of  the  Eastern  Shore;  and  about  125  feet  in  the  sively  used  for  public  structures,  churches,  and 

peninsula  part   of   the   Western   Shore,   that   is,  private  buildings  in  Washington,  Baltimore,  and 

that  part  of  the  State  lying  between  the  Qicsa-  "'her  cities.     The  raonolilha  in  front  of  the  Cap- 

peake  Bay  and  the  Potomac  River.     In  the  cen-  '"l    at    Waahmgton    arc    from    these    quarries, 

tral  or  northern  part  of  the  Slate  lying  between  The   noble   shaft  erected  by  the   nation  to   ttie 

the  upper  waters  of  the  Bay  and  the  Blue  Ridge  father  of  his  country  was  constructed  almost 

Mountains,  the  elevation  is  from  300  to  400  feet  wholly   of   this   material.     There   are   extensive 

above  tide-water,  increasing  to  600  and  700  feet,  iiuarries  of  granite  and  gneiss  in  Harford  and 

as  it  stretches  from  the  bay  shore  to  the  moun-  Howard  counties,  which  are  profitably  worked, 

tains   in  the  western   part   of   the   State.     Thi?  Variegated  marbles  of  a  superior  quality  and  sus- 

part  of  the  SUte  is  undulating  in  its  surface,  is  ceptiblc  of  a  high  finish  are  found  in  Frederick 

intersected  by  numerous  streams,  some  of  very  County.     There  are  immense  and  almost  inex- 

considerable   size,   as   the   Gunpowder,   the   Pa-  hausUble  deposits  of  coal  and  iron  in  Allegany 

Upsco,  the  Patuxent,  the  Monocacy,  Great  Pipe  and  Garrett  counties.     The  coal  is  of  the  rich. 

Creek,   the  Antieum,  and  the   Conococheague.  semi-bitummous  variety,  especially  valuable  for 

These   streams,    generally   called    falls    by   the  Us     steam-producmg     quality.       The     famous 

early    settlers    of    this    region    on    account    of  George  s  Creek  Big  Vein,  14  feet  thick,  is  located 

their    rapid    descent    from    the    uplands,    fur-  j"st   west   of  Cumberland.     The  total   value  of 

nisb     abundant     water     power     for     manufac-  the    mineral    product    of    Maryland,    inclnding 

turing    purposes.     This    region     is    also    inter-  <^oal,   iron,   clay,   and   building  stones,  is  about 

sected   by    several    ridges   of    an    elevation    of  $8,600,000.    Coai  heads  the  list  with  a  value  of 

about  800   feet,   dividing  the  country   into   rich  $5,ooo,oqo;   brick   and   tile   follow   with   a  value 

and  fertile  valleys.    This  section  is  traversed  by  *»*  ?i,40o,t»o.        ,       ,      ^  ,     .  . 
the  Blue  Ridge  rmnge  of  mountains,  some  of         Agrtcuhure.~Jn   the   Colonial   period   agri- 

whose  peaks  are  from  2,000  to  2,400  feet  high,  culture  was  the  principal  employment  of  the  peo- 

The  great  Appalachian  chain  passes  through  the  ?!=■    Along  the  shores  of  the  Bay  and  the  nvers 

western   part   of    the    State,    through   Allegany  emptying   into    it,    plantations    were    large    and 

and  Garrett  counties.     The  highest  peak  of  this  were   cultivated   by   slave   labor.     Tobacco   was 

.range  is  Backbone  Mountain  in  Garrett  County,  the  staple  crop  for  which  there  was  eenerallv 

3,700  feet  high.    Other  peaks  range  from  i.soo  »"  active  demand  m  the  Europea 

to  3,500  feet  in  elevation.  account  of  its  quality.  _  This  led  ti 

Geology.—  The    geological    formations    vary  commerce  for  ^at  period,  and  brought  wealth  to 

with  the  surface  elevations.  The  southern  sec-  the  planters.    Tobacco  was  for  a  long  time  the 

tion  of  both  the  eastern  and  western  shores   is  currency  of  the  Colonies.    Debts,  dues,  and  fines 

alluvial ;  north  of  the  alluvial  deposit  is  a  Ter-  were  paid  in  that  currency.    The  consuni  culti- 

tiary  formation;  northwest  of  this  come  meta-  vation   of  this   plant  gradually  exhausted   the 

morphic  rocks;  west  of  them  a  wide  belt  of  soil.    The  planters  took  up  new  land,  which,  in 

Silurian    and    Devonian    formation;    and    still  time,  underwent  fte  same  process  of  deteriora- 

farther  west   Carboniferous  strata  beginning  at  t'O"'     The   growth   was   discouraged.      Fertility 

Cumberland.     In   the  Tertiary  we  find  marl   in  has  been  restored  to  these  impoverished  soils  by 

abundance:   in   the  metamorphic   rocks   gneiss,  the  application  of  guano  and  other  fenihiers; 

granite,  limestone,  and  iron;  in  the  Carbonifer-  and  other  kinds  of  crops  are  raised,  and  _ the 

ous  extensive  veins  of  bituminous  coal  of  the  best  ^verage  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  in  some  sections 

quality.     Over  200  kinds  of  marble  have  been  's  as  large  as  the  average  is  m  some  of  the 

found  in  the  State,  some  of  them  equal  to  the  Western    States     Tobacco    is    still;  cultivated 

Italian  marbles  largely,  and  a  State  infection  of  it  is  made. 

Mineral  Resources.—  Maryland  is  rich  in  But  the  crops  are  much  more  diversified,  wheat 
mineral  resources.  Iron  ore  is  extensively  dis-  anii  com  being  the  pnnctpa!  ones.  In  the  een- 
tributed  throughout  the  western  part  of  the  tral  and  northern  parts  of  the  State,  the  soil  is 
State,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Eastern  of  a  clayey  nature  and  very  fertile.  Carroll, 
Shore,  and  is  of  good  quality  for  casting  and  Frederick,  and  Washington  counties  conlam 
other  purposes.  The  iron  industry  is  of  early  some  of  the  best  farming  lands  in  the  United 
origin.  Forges  and  furnaces  were  in  opera-  States.  The  soil  is  rich,  and  the  yield  of  wheat 
tion  in  the  colony  as  early  as  16451,  and  their  and  corn  per  acre  is  large.  The  lands  in  Balti- 
products  were  used  in  the  province  and  some-  more,  Harford,  and  Montgomery  counties  are 
times  exported  to  other  colonies.  Limestone  of  the  same  general  character,  producing  abun- 
also  abounds  throughout  the  middle  and  wes-  dantly  the  same  cereals,  and  also  heavy  vege- 
tem  parts  of  the  State,  furnishing  a  valuable  fer-  table  and  fruit  crops  tor  the  markets  and  for  can- 
tilizer  and  an  excellent  material  tor  roadbeds,  "'"8  purposes.  Their  proximity  to  large  cities 
for  both  of  which  purposes  it  is  extensively  used,  and  the  facilities  they  possess  by  railroad  trans- 
Clay  and  kaolin  of  an  excellent  quality  for  portation  make  vegetable,  truck,  and  dairy  farm- 
bricks,  tiles,  and  wafer  mains  and  lor  pottery  mg  very  profitable.  Throughout  the  coastal  re- 
use, are  found  in  great  abundance  throughout'  gion  vacant  land  can  be  bought  at  from  $5  to  $10 
this  region,  especially  in  Harford  and  Baiti-  and  $15  per  acre;  with  improvements  farms  can 
more  counties.  Baltimore  brick  ranks  high  for  be  bought  for  from  $20  to  $35  per  acre.  In  the 
building  purposes  in  fineness  and  durability.  Of  central  and  northern  sections  there  is  veiy  little 
tinilding  stone  there  is  a  great  variety  and  of  vacant  land.    But  good  farming  lands  i~  *'--- 
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region  can  be  boof^t  for  from  (50  to  $100  and 
?I25  per  acre  with  improvements.  The  total 
number  of  farms  in  Maryland  (1910)  is  48,769. 
Of  this  number  53.408  are  cultivated  by  the 
owners;  14^76  by  taaants;  985  by  managers. 
The  total  value  of  the  farms  with  buildings 
is  $240,774,ooa  The  average  value  of  land 
per  acre  is  about  $32.26.  The  amount  realized 
on  the  large  crops  in  igoo,  that  is  for  wheat, 
I  com,  oats,  rye,  buckwheat,  etc,  was  $2i,go8,- 
730,  That  from  fruit,  vegetables,  and  truck 
farms  <I900)  $15,195,629,  making  a  total  value 
of  farm  products  $40,000,000.  The  value  of  the 
buildings  in  igio  was  $77,751,000,  and  the  vnlue 
of  animals  on  farms,  $30,649,961. 

The  forest  trees  are  principally  pine,  chest- 
nut, oak  (with  three  varieties,  white,  black,  and 
red),  hickory,  and  walnut  The  staple  fruit 
crops  are  peach  and  apple,  which  cover  many 
thousands  of  acres.  Maryland  peaches,  fresh 
and  canned,  are  exported  to  all  quarters 
of  the  country.  Tomatoes,  melons,  small 
fruits,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  arc  cul- 
tivated on  the  Eastern  Shore  and  sent  to  the 
markets  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New 
York.  The  mountains  still  contain  deer;  and 
wild  geese  and  swans  are  found  in  large  num- 
bers at  the  proper  season  on  the  Bay  and  its 
tributaries,  as  well  as  woodcock,  grouse,  part- 
ridge, and  turkeys.  Immense  flocks  of  wild 
ducks  of  various  species  throng  the  estuaries  of 
the  Chesapeake  on  the  approach  of  cold  weather. 

Fisheries. —  From  the  earliest  period  of  her 
history,  fisheries  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  Maryland,  Her  waters  swarm  with 
fish  of  every  variety  and  oysters  and  terrapin  of 
superior  flavor.  The  annual  value  of  the  sea 
food,  fresh  and  canned,  supplied  by  the  Bay 
and  its  tributaries,  amounts  to  $to,020,ooa  Of 
this  amount  oysters  alone  contribute  $3,500,000. 

Manufactures. —  Maryland  by  reason  of  her 
proximity  to  the  sources  of  production  of  the 
raw  material,  to  the  great  coal  fields,  and  of  the 
great  water-power  she  possesses  in  her  swiftly 
flowing  streams,  her  imequaled  facilities  in  water 
carriage,  and  her  complete  railroad  connections 
with  eveiy  part  of  the  country,  eng»ed  early 
and  successfully  in  manufactures.  They  em- 
braeed  nearly  every  species,  textiles,  iron  and 
steel,  lumber,  paper  and  printing,  chemicals, 
clay,  glass  and  stone,  metals,  tobacco,  clothing;, 
vehicles,  shipbuilding  of  wood,  iron,  and  steel, 
and  hand  trades.  TTie  manufacturing  plants 
are  mostly  established  in  Baltimore,  and  its 
vicinity,  and  the  cities  of  Cumberland,  Hagers- 
town,  and  Frederick,  and  the  small  towns  of  the 
central  and  northern  parts  of  the  State.  In  igog, 
the  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  in 
the  Stale  was  2,502;  the  capital  invested  in 
them  was  $165.20,1,000;  annual  average  number 
of  employees.  80,843  '•  value  of  the  finished  prod- 
uct, $187,908.000 ;  average  annual  wages, 
$4 1. 747,00a  In  Baltimore  alone,  there  were 
in  1903,  6,717  manufacturing  establishments  with 
a  capital  of  $163,945,811,  the  annual  value  of 
whose  product  was  $164,94531 1-  I"  manufac- 
turing mduEtries,  Baltimore  ranks  as  seventh 
among  the  cities  of  the  United  States,  being 
especially  prominent  in  clothing,  canning  of 
fruit  and  vegetables,  tobacco  manufactures,  and 
iron  work. 

Shipbuilding. —  Living  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bay  and  its  estuaries,  the  ancient  Marylander 
naturally  took  to  boat  and  shipbuilding,  and  the 


fast-sailing  clipper  ships  of  Baltimore  were,  be- 
fore steam  became  the  main  motor  power 
in  propelling  ships,  famous  for  their  swift- 
ness, and  carried  the  flag  and  commerce 
of  the  United  States  to  every  part  of  the 
world.  In  1900,  Maryland  ranked  as  the 
fifth  State  in  shipbuilding.  The  capital  in- 
vested in  this  business  was  $19,262,193,  with  a 
product  valued  at  $10,563,193.  There  are  four 
large  plants  engaged  in  iron  and  steel  shipbuild- 
ing in  Baltimore  and  vicinity,  A  large  one  re- 
cently established  at  Sparrow's  Point,  12  miles 
from  Baltimore,  is  engaged  as  well  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  structural  iron  and  steel.  Its  prod- 
ucts in  1902  amounted  in  value  to  $3,299^191, 
and  it  gives  employment  to  2,000  workmen. 

Transportation. —  The  railroad  mileage  in  the 
State  is  1,366.07,  The  Pennsylvania  and  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  systems  own  the  greater  part 
of  it.  The  first  railroad  in  the  United  States,  and 
on  which  the  first  locomotive  was  run,  was  built 
in  1830  between  Baltimore  and  EUicott  City. 
The  first  line  of  telegraph  in  the  United  States 
was  constructed  and  operated  in  1844  between 
Baltimore  and  Washington.  There  are  35  lines 
of  railway,  either  centring  or  passing  through 
Baltimore,  or  directly  or  indirectly,  in  connec- 
tion with  other  roads,  furnishing  means  of 
constant  and  rapid  communication  and  inter- 
course with  all  the  large  cities  of  the  Union 
and  to  every  section  of  the  country.  Sixteen 
steamship  and  steamboat  lines  connect  Balti- 
more with  domestic  and  foreign  ports. 

Commerce. —  The  imports  of  merchandise  at 
the  port  of  Baltimore  for  1909  aggregated  in 
value,  $24,022,324;  and  the  exports,  $77,550,^58; 
giving  a  revenue  in  duties  of  $3,727,015,  The 
principal  articles  of  export  were  oysters,  tobacco, 
coal,  petroleum,  grain,  sugar,  cotton,  cattle,  and 

Slate  FinaMCM.— The  net  amount  of  the  debt 
of  the  State  after  deducting  productive  stocks 
and  the  sinking  fund  is  $2,616,704,23,  The  total 
assessed  value  of  property  in  igog  was  $820,- 
831.339;  of  the  city  ot  Baltimore,  $624,482,590; 
basis  of  taxation  of  the  State  outside  of  Balti- 
more, $196,348,749.  The  rate  of  the  State  tax 
on  100  is  16  cents.  The  receipts  of  the  State 
for  the  year  1910  amounted  to  $5,875,598.65; 
balance  in  treasury.  $1,328,069,66;  total,  $7,203.- 
668,31;  disbursements,  $6,328,557.15;  cash  bal- 
ance in  treasury,  $875,111.16. 

GoT.'(mment.—Tbe  governor  is  elected  for 
a  term  ot  four  years,  and  receives  a  salary  of 
$4,300  per  annum.  Legislative  sessions  are  held 
biennially  in  even  years,  beginning  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  January,  and  are  limited  in  length 
to  90  days.  The  Legislature  has  27  members  in 
the  Senate,  and  101  in  the  House,  each  of  whom 
receives  $5.00  per  day.  There  are  6  Represen- 
tatives in  Congress.  The  State  government  is 
normally  Democratic. 

The  fudieiary. —  The  judiciary  of  the  State 
is  elective;  the  term  of  office  is  15  years.  The 
court  of  appeals,  the  highest  tribunal,  consists  of 
eight  judges,  seven  of  whom  are  the  chief 
judges,  respectively,  of  the  seven  judicial  dis- 
tricts into  which  the  State  is  divided,  and  one 
from  Baltimore,  The  governor  designates  the 
chief  judge.  The  judicial  system  of  Baltimore 
is  regulated  differently  from  that  of  the  coun- 
ties. The  judiciary  is  composed  of  eight  judge*, 
constituting  the  supreme  bench  of  die  ci^. 
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Rtligion. —  The    strongest   denominations   in  an  a  large  scale.    It  baa  an  annual  donation  of 

Ae  State  are  Roman  Catiiolic;  Methodist  Epis-  $g,ooo  from  the  State.    There  is  also  an  agti- 

copal;  Protestant  Episcopal;  Lutheran,  General  cultural  school  for  colored  youth,  supported  in 

Synod;  African  Methodist;  Methodist  Protest-  part  by  the  State. 

ant;    Reformed;    Methodist    Episcopal,    South;  The  public  school  system  of  the  dty  of  Balti- 

Presbyterian,     North;     and     Regular     Baptist,  more  is  separate  and  distinct  from  that  of  the 

South.     In  1906  there  were  reported  2,672  Evan-  State.     It  was  begun  in  1829  with  two  schods, 

gelical  Sunday  Schools,  with  32,038  officers  and  three  teachers,  and  269  pupils  maintained  by  a 

teachers,  and  266,471  scholars.  system  of  local  municipal   taxation.     In   190ft 

Chanties  and  Correction.—  There  is  a  Board  there  were  107  schools  in  Baltimore,  of  which 
of  State  Aid  and  Charities  appointed  by  the  20  were  for  colored  pupils;  1.778  teachers  and 
governor.  The  State  Insane  Asylums  are  at  8gfl9S  pupils;  of  these,  10,000  were  colored  pn- 
Sykesville  and  Spring  Grove.  The  State  Peni-  pils.  The  amount  of  expenditure  for  the  sup- 
tentiary  is  located  at  Baltimore;  also  the  House  port  of  these  schools  in  1909  was  $1,754,974-04- 
of  Refuge  for  Bo^s,  Saint  Mary's  Industrial  In  connection  with  this  system  of  public 
School  for  Boys,  Female  House  of  Refuge,  the  schools  in  Baltimore  is  a  high  school  or  college 
School  for  the  Blind,  and  School  for  the  Colored  for  advanced  pupils,  which  is  authorized  to  con- 
Blind  and  Deaf,  the  State  House  of  Correction  fer  academic  degrees  upon  its  graduates,  and 
for  minor  offenses  against  the  law,  located  in  two  female  high  schools,  a  polytechnic  or  manual 
Anne  Arundel  County,  a  State  institution  for  training  school,  and  a  kmdergarten  and  a  female 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Frederick  h'gh  school  for  colored  children.  The  Woman's 
city.  The  Shepherd  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  College  of  Baltimore  City  for  the  instruction  of 
near  Baltimore,  established  by  Moses  Shepherd,  women  in  the  higher  branches  of  learning,  es- 

Edncation.-^lti    1694,    Governor    Nicholson,  tablished  by  Rev.  John  Goucher  of  the  Methodist 

the  second  royal  Governor  appointed  by  William  Church,  commands  a  clientele  from  nearly  every 

and  Mary,  who  had  assumed  the  government  of  State  in  the  Union.     There  are  in  Baltimore  four 

the  Colony,  established  at  Annapolis  King  Wil-  medical    schools    with    hospitals    attached;    one 

Ham's  College,  which  after  the  Revolution  was  horaceopathic   institute,   three    law    schools,   and 

changed   into   St.   John's    College,   under   which  one  dental  college.     Besides  these  public  insti- 

name  it  still  exists.     In  1750  Rev.  Thomas  Bacon  tutions  there  are  in  haltlmore  and  m  several  of 

esublished  a  manual   training  school   in  Talbot  ^'^  counties  of  the  State  private  academies   of 

County,  believed  to  be  the  first  of  the  kind  in  higii  character  and  excellence  for  the  education 

the   United   States.     In   1770  Eden  Hall   School  oi  youth  of  both  sexes,  conducted  by  masters  of 

was  founded  in  Worcester  County,  and  in  1784  experience  and  learning.    In  1886  the  late  Enoch 

Cokesbury  College,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Pratt  established  in  Baltimore  the  Enoch  Pratt 

Methodist  denomination,  was  established  in  Ce-  Free  Library  with  an  endowment  of  $l,os8,ooa 

cil  County.     In  1774,  Charlotte  Hall  School  was  The  Mercantile  Library  is  supported  by  private 

established  under  State  authority,  and  still   is  subscription.    The  Maryland  Historical  Society 

a  beneficiary  of  the  State.    In  1784,  Washington  founded   in   l844t   lias   a  large   library   attachei 

College    was    founded    at    Chestertown,    Kent  to  it,  especially  valuable  to  students  of  history. 

County.    The    Western    Maryland    College   for  The  existing  system  of  public  schools  was 

the  education  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes  was  inaugurated   under   the  provisions   of   the   new 

esublished    in    1868    in    Westminster,    Carroll  city  charter,  adopted  in  1898,  and  is  under  the 


County.    It  receives  an  annual  donation  from  control  of  a  board  of  school  commissioners  ap- 

the  State  of  $1,800.    Under  a  series  of  acts  of  pointed  by  the  mayor  and  city  counciL     Thf. 

the  General  Assembly  of  the  State,  passed  from  board  selects  the  superintendent. 

time   to   time   in  compliance   with   the   require-  Higher    Education. —  From    169^    the   date   of 

ments  of  Art.  VIII.  of  the  Constitution  of  1867,  an   event    known    in    Maryland   history   as   the 

there  has  been  gradually  evolved  the  present  Protestant  revolution,  by  which  the  govcmmen! 

excellent    and    uniform    system    of    free   public  „£  the  colony  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 

schools    with  a  State  superintendent  at  its  head,  proprietary  and  transferred  to  the  king  of  Eng- 

throughout   the    State,    mamtamed   by    an    ade-  i^nj   jq  the  American  Revolution  of  1776,  the  in- 

quate  revenue  raised  by  general  taxation.    In  .     '  ■        i  r-  .l  r          ^l  u.  r-  .1,  i-    .      l 

Tgog    the    expenditure    for    this    purpose    was  "ruction  of  Catholic  yo"th  hy  Catholic  teachers 

$3-934.4 1 3. 20.  "**  prohibited  in  Mar^-lanfl  by  severe  penalties. 

The  fund  thus  raised  is  distributed  by  the  Catholic  parents  of  wealth  sent  their  sons  and 

comptroller  among  the  counties  and  city  of  Bat-  daughters  to  France  or  to  the  Netherlands  for 


population.     By   an   act    their  education;  those  who  could  not  atford  t 

passed  in  1S96,  books  for  the  pupds  of  the  pub-    ^^  ^^^l^  ^^^^  j^  content  thei ''"••  "■■"'  •■■*-"  ■' 

lie  schools  are  furnished  free,  and  an  annual    ,heir    families..    The    Jes 


.5  levied  to  meet  this  expenditure,  which  is  secretly  maintained,  not  with  sUnding  the  prohibi- 

$150^00.       Colored     schools     are     mamtamed  tj^^  ^     j^^j  j^em,  two  schools  for  boys,  one  at 

throughoiit_the  State  at  the  public  expense,  and  Whitemarsh,  Charles  County,  and  one  at  Bo- 

they  share  m  the  distribution  of  the  school  fund  j^^^j^^  ^j^^^,^  -^  ^^^-^  ^ountV.    The  American 

equally   with   the   whi  es.     In   1909.   th"e   were  R^^^i^ji^^  emancipated  the  Catholics  of  Mary- 

2.477  schools  m  the  State  and  r07  m  Baltimore.  ,^„^  j^^^^  ^^^^  disabilities  imposed  by  these  in- 

The    Maryland   Agricultural    College,   under  tolerant  laws.     They  were  now  free  to  educate 

tlie  patronage  of  the  State,  is  located  in  Prince  their  offspring  without   fear  of  fine  or  of  for- 

Georgc's    County.     While   especially    established  feiture  of  property.   The  Reverend  John  Carroll, 

for  the  education  of  youth  in  scientific  agricul-  ihe  first  archbishop  of  Baltimore,  at  once  devoted 

ture,  it  gives  tuition  in  other  branches  of  know-  himself  to  provide  for  the  educational  wants  not 

ledge,  and  in  some  of  the  mechanic   arts.     At-  only  of  the  Catholics,  but  of  all  others  who  should 

tached  to  it  is  an  experimental  farm  conducted  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  the  institutions  he 
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cMabKshed.  In  this  work  he  had  the  good  for-  Provincial  History. — Maryiand  was  settled 
tnne  to  secure  valuable  aid  from  an  unexpected  b^  a  body  of  Englishmen  under  the  auspices  of 
quarter.  The  French  Revolution  had  driven  into  Cecilius  Calvert,  the  second  Lord  Baltimore  and 
exile  a  large  number  of  ecclesiastics  of  the  the  first  Lord  Proprietary  of  the  Province,  under 
Roman  Catholic  faith.  Many  of  these  had  taken  a  charter  granted  to  him  by  Charles  I.  on  30 
refuge  in  southern  Maryland,  where  they  found  June  1631  The  charter  was  originally  intended 
homes  in  the  Catholic  families  resident  in  that  *"  ^  granted  to  Sir  George  Calvert,  the  first 
part  of  the  State,  These  gentlemen  the  Arch-  Lord  Baltimore,  and  father  of  Cecilius;  but  that 
bishop  of  Baltimore  called  to  his  assistance  M  nobleman  dying  on  15  April  1632,  after  the  char- 
this  work.  Rev.  John  Dubourg^  afterward  Arch-  ter  had  been  drawn  up,  but  before  it  passed  the 
bishop  of  New  Orleans,  and  of  Besangon,  France,  g'eat  seal,  it  was  issued  to  Cecilius,  his  eldest 
became  president  of  Georgetown  University,  son.  the  heir  to  his  title  and  estates,  and  also 
founded  in  1789,  Rev.  Francis  Nagot,  who,  on  his  'P,'"s  schemes  of  colonization  in  America.  In 
voyage  to  this  country,  had  as  a  companion  the  defw;ence  to  the  request  of  the  king  the  name 
celebrated  Chateaubriand,  became  president  of  «*  Terra  Mari*,  the  land  of  Mary,  was  given 
St.  Marys  College,  founded  in  Baltimore  in  *?  the  province,  after  the  name  of  his  queen 
1791,  and  the  BeiT  John  Dubois,  afterward  first  Henrietta  Maria,  the  daughter  of  Henry  iV.  o£ 
Archbishop  of  New  York,  became  president  of  fX^'f^l^^^'i''  Calvert  (q.v.),  as  the 
Mt.  St.  riarys  College,  founded  nwr  Emmits-  ^"*°f  "^  '*"',  "If  "V"  a"^  ^^%J'°'^'?^a  °^ 
burg.  Maryland.  1808.  Associated  with  these  dis-  ^  ^T^rV^'l^^^f  '^w?^"^  '^''-  ^a  '!^^^'''^-  ^ 
,-  .  .  J  ....  ,  <  •  ,  Its  real  lounder.  When  he  arrived  in  VirEinu 
trnguished  eeelesiastics  and  scholars  as  profes-  ^e  had  reason  to  anticipate  a  civil,  if  not  a  cor- 
sors  m  these  institutions  were  several  of  their  dj^i,  reception  from  the  authorities  and  people 
compatriots  and  fellow  exiles.  These  gentlemen  of  the  colony  on  the  brief  visit  he  proposed  mak- 
gave  to  these  seats  of  learning  a  distinguished  ing.  He  was  promptly  met  by  a  Dr.  Pott,  who, 
reputation  which  attracted  a  great  number  of  ;„  the  absence  of  the  Governor,  Sir  John  Har- 
students  from  other  States  and  from  other  ^ey,  was  acting  in  that  capacity,  and  the  coun- 
countries.  They  imparted  not  only  a  knowledge  cil,  with  a  tender  of  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  but  a  culture  and  refine-  which  as  a  Catholic  he  could  not  take,  and 
ment  which  left  an  indelible  impression  on  those  which  it  was  known  he  could  not  take,  and 
who  had  the  good  fortune  of  receiving  their  in-  which  they  had  no  authority  to  require  of 
structions.  These  institutions  still  remain  and  him.  He  declined  to  take  the  oath,  and  leaving 
carry  on  the  work  so  auspiciously  begun.  St.  Lady  Baltimore  and  his  family  in  Virginia,  he 
John's  Literary  Institution  was  established  in  sailed  for  England.  On  his  arrival  he  applied  for 
Frederick  in  1830  by  Rev.  John  McElroy.  S.  J.,  a  charter  and  a  grant  of  land  north  of  the 
and  was  largely  patronized.  In  1852,  Loyola  Col-  Potomac.  The  application  was  successful  oot- 
lege  was  founded  in  Baltimore  by  the  Jesuits,  an  withstanding  the  opposition  of  the  agents  of 
-rder  which  has  a  world-wide  fame  as  educators  Virginia  in  London,  among  whom  was  William 
of  youth  "in  virtue  and  learning,*  to  quote  the  Claiborne,  of  whom  we  are  to  hear  more  di- 
language  of  an  Act  of  the  Colonial  Assembly  of  rectly.  But  before  the  charter  passed  the  great 
1671.  seal.  Sir  Geoi^e  Calvert,  the  first  Lord  BalU- 
The  celebrated  Mrs.  Eliza  Seton,  foundress  inore,  died,  leaving  his  eldest  son,  Cecilius  Cal- 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  the  United  States,  vert  (q.v.)  his  heir  and  who  was  to  become 
established  a  school  near  Emmitsburg  for  the  first  Lord  Proprietary  of  the  Province  of  Mary- 
education  of  women,  in  i8c».  The  Order  of  the  'and.  Cecilius  zealously  proceeded  to  execute 
Visitation  established  femafe  schools  in  George-  his  father's  wishes  and  to  carry  out  his  plans 
town,  Baltimore,  and  Frederick;  the  Carmelites  *or  colonization  under  the  charter.  In  thu  he 
in  Baltimore,  and  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  in  was  greatly  delayed  and  hampered  by  the 
Baltimore  City  and  Baltimore  County.  The  asents  of  the  Virginia  colony  in  London.  They 
Christian  Brothers  began  their  great  work  in  msisted  on  their  objections  to  the  charter,  but 
primary  education  in  Baltimore,  1845.  In  187S1  on. appeal  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Plan- 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  named  after  its  tations,  that  body  in  July  1633  overruled  the 
munificent  founder,  John  Hopkins,  was  eslab-  obicctions  and  decided  in  Lord  Baltimores 
lished  in  Baltimore.  Though  the  youngest  of  wvor,  and  recommended  to  both  parties  the  eul- 
■         ■  ■    1,  it  has  attained  a  distin-  ^ivation   of   friendly   relations   and   good   c""- 


guished  rank  among  the  great  seats  of  learning  Sfondence  between  them.    This  recommendation 

Tit  ™.-   ^„^,^.    ,^A   -„;™.   .   t,i„t,   «^„.,.i™  Cecilius  Calvert  always  evinced,  both  by  his  m- 

of  our  country,  and  enjoys  a  high  reputation  ^j^^^ji^^^  „  ^^,^  governor  and  authoriti^  of  his 

^^?^^    J%^°j"h       u^r,uTi}:;^T.  Province,  and  in  his  own  conduct,  a  desire  to 

nected   with  the   Johns   Hopkins  University,  11  ^^^  ^j^  ^^j^^^  ;„  ^^^  ji^^^^;^^  ^^^  ,i,t, 

the  medical  department  of  that  institution.    It  {;„  „sponse  o„  the  part  of  the  Virginia  colo- 

was  endowed  by  the  same  generous  benefactor,  ^^i^ 

It  is  located  in  the  eastern  section  of  Baltimore,  fhe  main   and  principal  objection   urged  by 

aM  the  buildings  cover  several  acres  of  ground.  ^^  Virginians  to  the  Baltimore  Charter  was  that 

The  members  of  its  faculty  occupy  a  high  rank  j^  ^^^  ^^  invasion  of  their  chartered  rights.    At 

in   the   medical    profession    for   their   scientific  the  time  of  the  grant  of  the  Maryland  charter, 

attainments    and    experimental   knowledge.      In  Virginia  had  no  chartered  rights.    The  charter 

1867  George  Peabody  founded  in  Baltimore  the  of  the  London  or  Virginia  Company  had  been 

Peabody  Institute.  Library,  and  ConsMvatory  of  vacated    and    annulled    by    a    juagment    of   the 

Huflic.     The  library   furnisher  unequaled  facil-  King's  Bench  on  a  quo  warranto  proceeding,  iit- 

ities  to  students  and  scholars  ii:  the  prosecn-  stituted  for  that  purpose,  in  1624.  eight  years  be- 

tion  of  original  investigation.     The  Maryland  fore  the  Baltimore  grant  was  issued.    Their  ob- 

Institute  for  the  promotion  of  the  mechanic  arts  jection   on  this  ground  was   therefore  wholly 

was  established  in  Baltimore  in  1S47.  untenable.    For,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
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stents  Of  demerits  of  that  judgment,  its  legal  passed  an  Act  conceding  to  Virginia  bH  her 
effect  to  invest  in  the  crown  all  right  and  title  right  and  title  to  the  territory  between  the  north 
to  the  land  granted  in  that  charter  to  the  com-  and  south  branches  of  the  Potomac.  In  1877. 
pany,  and  all  civil  and  political  authority  and  a  joint  commission,  appointed  by  Maryland  and 
jurisdiction  conferred  on  the  corporation,  could  Virginia,  determined  the  boundary  line  on  the 
not  be  questioned.  Virginia  thenceforth  became  south  between  these  States  to  be  the  Virginia 
a  royat  colony,  and  the  right  of  the  crown  to  or  farther  shore  of  the  Potomac  River  at  low- 
carve  out  of  the  territory,  thus  resumed,  any  water  mark ;  thus  conceding  the  whole  river  to 
grants  of  land  it  chose  to  make,  and  to  invest  Maryland  as  her  charter  prescribed.  The  con- 
the  grantees  with  any  civil  or  political  author-  troversy  concerning  the  strip  of  territory  on  the 
ity  it  chose  to  bestow,  could  not  be  questioned,  western  frontier  is  atill  open  and  pending  in 
The  judgment  being  that  of  the  highest  court  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  between 
England  was  final  and  conclusive.  Maryland    and    West    Virginia.     Of    the    terri- 

Nor  were  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia  at  the  tory   thus   granted,   the   Lords   Baltimore    were 

time    ill   pleased    with    being    reheved    by    that  created  true  and   absolute  Lords   Proprietaries; 

judgment  of  a  government  by  a  corporarion,  and  tiiey  were  invested  withall  the  regal  rights,  juris- 

erected  into  a  royal  colony      In  1643.  when  the  dictions,  prert^atives,  privileges,  and  franchises 

question  of  a  restoration  of  the  charter  of  1609  ^^^  x^i^  <„  exercised  by  a  bishop  of  Durham 

was  agitated,  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Vir-  in  the  county  of  Durham.    The  Lord  Proprietarr 

ginia  unammously  adt^ted  and  sent  to  the  Com-  could   ea.ablish   courts,   appoint   judges   and   all 

mittee  on  Plantations  of  the  Privy  Council  an  ^^  executive  officers  of  the  Province  from  the 

earnest  remonstrance  against  the  proposal,  and  governor  to  the  constable  of  the  hundred;  es- 

nothing  more  was  heard  of  it.  tablish  ports;  erect  manors,  and  confer  on   the 

The  boundaries  of  Maryland  as  laid  down  in  grantees  the  manorial  rights  recognized  by  Eng- 

the    charter    are    as    follows;    Beginning    at    a  Hsh  law,  including  the  authority  to  hold  courts 

glint  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  the  Chesapeake  baron  and  courts  leet ;  could  coin  money ;  could 
ay,  known  as  Watkins  Point,  and  running  appoint  the  members  of  the  Governor's  Council, 
thence  easterly  to  the  ocean;  then  by  the  ocean  which  in  time  became  the  upper  House  of  the 
and  Delaware  Bay  unto  the  fortieth  parallel  of  General  Assembly;  could  initiate  all  rules  and 
latitude;  thence  by  that  parallel  west  to  the  true  ordinances  for  the  government  of  the  colony. 
meridian  of  the  first  fountain  of  the  Potomac;  Writs  and  indictments  were  in  his  name;  he 
thence  verging  toward  the  south  unto  the  far-  could  pardon  all  crimes  save  treason.  It  was 
ther  bank  of  the  said  river,  and  following  the  in  the  spinion  of  historians  the  most  extensive 
s»me  on  the  west  and  south  to  the  mouth  of  grant  of  powers  and  jurisdiction  that  ever  eman- 
saidnyer;  and  Aence  across  the  bay  to  the  place  ated  from  the  English  Crown  and  made  the 
of  beginning.  On  comparing  the  boundanes  set  Proprietary  a  quasi-sovereign  within  his  domain. 
forth  in  the  charter  with  the  present  limits  of  it  was  the  grant  of  a  pajltinate.  The  charter 
the  State,  it  will  be  seen  that  Maryland  has  suf-  ^as  also  a  constiturion  of  government  securing 
fered  a  very  considerable  curtailment  of  the  ter-  to  the  colonists  their  rights  as  Englishmen, 
ntory  granted  by  the  charter.  The  charter  lim-  Cecilius  Calvert  went  itelously  to  work  at 
Its  embraced  the  present  State  of  Delaware,  a  once  and  organized  an  expedition  consisting 
strip  of  sotithern  Pennsylvania  15  miles  in  width  of  about  300  persons,  mostly  Roman  aiholics 
and  ISO  miles  m  length,  embracmg  the  site  of  with  their  families  and  servants,  and  a  considera- 
Philadelphia;  and  the  valley  between  the  north  ble  body  of  artisans  and  laborers.  The  cxpedi- 
and  south  branches  of  the  Potomac  River;  con-  tion  sailed  from  Cowes  on  board  the  Ark  and 
stituting  an  area  equal  in  extent  to  one  third  of  pove,  on  22  Nov.  163J,  being  St.  Cecilia's 
ihe  existing  lerntonal  area  of  the  State.  Against  day.  Two  Jesuit  missionaries,  Fathers  Andrew 
*ese  flagrant  e  tic  roach  men  ts  on  their  territory  White  and  John  Altham.  accompanied  the  ex- 
both  on  the  north  and  the  south,  Cccihus  Calvert  pedition.  After  a  perilous  voyage  of  four 
and  his  son  and  successor,  Charles,  offered  strong  months,  the  colonists  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
but  meffertual  protest  and  resistances,  owing  to  Potomac,  and  landed  on  an  island  they  named 
the  disturbed  condition  of  the  colony  during  the  Saint  Clements,  on  25  March  1634,  the  feast  of 
greater  part  of  th^r  proprietary  ship.  The  con-  ,1,^  Anmmciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Maty, 
troversy  with  the  Penns  in  regard  to  the  north-  and,  according  to  the  method  of  reckoning  time 
em  boundary  of  the  province  — the  40lh  par-  then  prevailing,  the  first  day  of  the  New  Year. 
allel  of  latitude,  accxirdmg  to  the  Baltimore.  They  erected  a  rude  cross,  and  the  Jesuit  Fathers 
charter  — was  of  long  standing,  and  led  to  much  celebrated  mass,  and  in  the  name  of  the  King 
acrimony  between  the  parties  to  it,  and  to  ac-  and  of  the  Lord  Proprietary,  t^e  colonists  took 
tuai.  but  bloodless,  conflicts  between  the  inhab-  possession  of  their  new  homes,  l-eonard  Cal- 
itants  on  the  border  of  the  two  provinces,  vert,  the  brother  of  Cecilius,  the  commander  of 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  In  these  conflicts  the  expedition  and  the  first  governor  of  the 
Col.  Thomas  Cresap,  the  noted  Indian  fighter  Province,  purchased  from  a  tribe  of  Indians  on' 
and  Revolutionary  officer,  figured  conspicuously  the  mainland  a  village  and  .^O  square  miles  of 
on  the  part  of  Maryland.  The  controversy  was  cimtiguoui  territory.  Here  he  established  his 
finally  settled  in  176a  by  a  decree  of  Lord  Chan-  capital  and  called  it  Saint  Marie's,  The  col- 
cello  r  Hardwicke  in  the  case  of  Penn  omsts  cultivated  friendl)^  relations  with  tiw 
V.  Baltimore,  under  which  the  present  boun-  aborigines,  relations  which  were  maintained 
dary  line  between  these  States  was  run  and  almost  uninterruptedly  for  the  first  50  years  of 
marked  by  two  English  surveyors,  Charles  Ma-  the  colony's  existence.  The  colonists  erected  a 
son  and  Jeremiah  Dixon.  This  line,  known  governor's  house  and  a  guard  house,  cultivated 
as  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  subsequently  became  Indian  maize,  planted  orchards  and  gardens,  and 
famous  in  our  political  annals  as  the  dividing  soon  Saint  Marie's  blossomed  like  a  rose  in  .the 
line  between  the  free  and  the  slave  Stales.  wilderness.  But  evil  days  were  in  (tore  tot 
In  1853,  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland  them. 
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Wtlliam  Gatbome,  a  meO-ber  of  the  Virginia  the  revolt.  He  was  defeated  by  the  Puritans, 
colony,  and  one  of  their  agents  in  London,  himself  and  several  others  captured.  Tbe  com-f 
in  opposing  the  grant  of  Maryland  tu  Lord  Baiti-  mander  of  the  Furitaas  organized  a  drum-head 
more,  had  while  in  England  on  that  errand,  ob-  court-martial,  condemned  Governor  Stone  snd 
tained  from  Sir  William  Alexander,  the  secre-  the  prisoners  to  death,  and  did  execute  four  of 
tary  of  state  for  Scotland,  a  license  to  trade  to  them.  Governor  Stone  was  saved  by  the  refusal 
Nova  Scotia,  of  which  Alexander  had  acquired  of  the  soldiers  to  execute  the  order  of  their  com- 
a  grant.  On  his  return  to  Virginia,  he  supple-  mander  for  his  assassination.  The  rebels  then 
mented  that  license  by  another  from  the  gov-  appealed  to  Cromwell  for  the  ratification  of  their 
emor  and  council  of  Virginia  to  trade  with  acts.  The  Protector  sustained  them  in  the  usur- 
Manhattan,  the  Dutch  settlement,  and  New  pation  of  the  government  of  the  Proprietary,  but 
England  These  were  simple  licenses  to  trade  refused  to  sanction  their  attempt  to  rob  him  of 
and  contained  no  grant  of  land  whatever.  To  his  property.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL 
facih'tate  his  trade,  he  established  a  trading  j)ost  to  the  throne,  the  usurpation  ended  and  the 
on  Kent  Island  in  the  Chesapeake  Riyand  within  L-ord  Proprietary's  government  was  re-estab* 
the  limits  of  the  grant  about  being  made  to  lished.  Cecilius  Calvert  died  in  1675,  and  was 
Calvert.  Lord  Baltimore  instructed  Governor  succeeded  by  his  son  Charles,  the  third  Lord 
Calvert  to  require  of  Claiborne  an  ackr  -iwledg-  Baltimore  and  the  second  Proprietary  of  the 
ment  of  his  authority,  assuring  him  p.dtection  Province.  Cecilius  has  expended  i40,ooo,  a 
and  security  in  whatever  just  rights  he  pos-  very  large  sum  for  that  period,  on  the  colony, 
sessed.  This  Claiborne  refused  to  do,  and  was  and  his  rule  had  been  marked  by  singular 
supported  in  his  refusal  by  the  governor  and  good  sense,  practical  judgment,  a  liberal 
council  of  Virginia  to  whom  he  referred  the  and  enlightened  policy  on  the  subject  of  re- 
demand  for  advice.  A  controversy  arose  speed-  Hgious  freedom,  care  and  solicitude  for  the 
i!y  ending  in  a  conflict  between  the  forces  of  rights  and  interests  of  those  one  might  call  his 
Governor  Calvert  and  an  armed  pinnace  com-  subjects.  Charles  followed  generally  the  ex- 
manded  by  one  of  Claiborne's  men.  In  this  con-  ample  of  his  father  in  the  Bovemment  of  the 
flict  lives  were  lost  on  both  sides.  Thus  for  the  colony.  Full  representative  government  became 
first  time  was  American  soil  stained  by  English  firmly  established,  the  governor  and  his  council 
blood  shed  by  English  liands.  Claiborne  finally  constituting  the  Upper  House  and  delegates 
took  refuge  in  Virginia,  and  Kent  Island  ac-  elected  from  the  counties  forming  the  Lower 
knowledeed  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Proprie-  House  of  the  Assembly.  Between  these  Houses 
tary.  The  lords  commissioners  of  plantations  there  was  occasional  friction  on  the  subject  o( 
in  1638  ignored,  on  appeal,  Claiborne's  preten-  taxation,  the  dues  claimed  by  the  Lord  Pro- 
sions  and  sustained  Lord  Baltimore.  One  Rich-  prietary  and  the  administration  of  the  afTairs  of 
ard  Ingle,  who  seems  to  have  had  some  eonnec-  the  land  office  by  his  lordship's  agents, 
tion  with  Claiborne,  afterward  invaded  the  In  r68o,  on  the  occasion  of  the  expulsion 
Province  with  an  armed  force,  took  Saint  of  James  II.  and  the  accession  of  William  and 
Marie's,  which  he  partially  destroyed,  compelled  Mary  to  the  throne  of  England,  there  occurred  in 
Governor  Calvert  to  fly  the  province,  and  ear-  the  Province  what  is  known  as  the  Protestant 
ried  on  for  some  time  a  genera!  pillage  of  the  revolution.  The  government  of  the  colonics 
inhabitants.  Governor  Calvert  gathered  a  luf-  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  Charles,  Lord 
ficient  force  of  the  colonists  and  compelled  Baltimore;  but  his  proprietary  rights  were  not 
Ingle  to  desist  from  his  piratical  excursions  and  disturbed ;  although  efforts  to  do  so  were  made 
leave  the  Province.  by   some   of  the   inhabitants.     In    i?i5,   on   the 

The  colony  was  now  at  peace,  and  owing  to  death   of   Charles,    Benedict   Leonard,   his    son, 

the   genial    climate,   the    fertile   soil,   favorable  succeeded  both  to  the  governmental  authority  ot 

conditions  of  plantation,  and  the  mild,  tolerant  the  colony  as  well  as  to  his  proprietary  rights, 

and  beneficent  sway  of  the  Proprietary  and  his  Benedict  having  become  a  member  of  the  Church 

government,  it  quickly  attracted  settlers  and  the  of  England.     Benedict  lived  but  a  few  months, 

population  grew   apace.    This   happy   and  pros-  and    was    succeeded    by   Charles    IL,   and    fifth 

perous  condition  of  things  continued  for  some  Baron  of  Baltimore,  who,  dying  24  April  1751, 

years.     In   1643  a  colony  of  Puritans   who  had  was  succeeded  by  Frederick,  the  sixth  Lord  Bal- 

settled  in  Virginia,  were  expelled  by  the  author-  timore  and  the  fifth  Lord  Proprietary.      Frederick 

ities  of  that  colony  for  non-conformity  in  their  died    in    1771,    leaving   no   legitimate   offspring. 

religious  worship  with  the  Church  of  England.  He  devised  the  Province  by  will  to  his  natural 

They  took  refuge  in  Maryland  and  solicited  and  son,  Henry  Harford,  who  was  the  sixth  and  last 

obtained  from  the  governor  a  large  tract  of  land  Proprietary  of  Maryland,     The  American  Revo- 

on   the   Severn   where   they   made   a   settlement  lution    in    1776    terminated    forever    all    royal 

and  named   it   Providence.  authority  as  well  as  proprietary  rule  over  Mary- 

In  1650  they  availed  themselvesof  the  Revolu-  land, 
tion  in  England,  by  which  the  government  in  Slate  History. —  Under  the  l6th  sectioit  of 
church  and  state  was  overthrown  by  the  Protec-  the  charter  to  Cecilius  Calvert,  Maryland  en- 
tor  Cromwell,  to  start  a  revolution  of  their  own  joyed  a  special  exemption  from  all  taxation  by 
in  the  Province  alleging  as  the  grounds  therefor  the  British  government  But  she  promptly  cast 
that  their  consciences  would  not  permit  them  in  her  lot  with  her  sister  colonies  in  the  struggle 
to  swear  allegiance  to  a  C  ,thoIic  proprietary,  or  for  independence.  She  sent  20,000  of  her  best 
to  allow  the  celebration  of  the  mass  and  of  the  sons  to  the  Continental  army  under  Washing- 
rites  of  a  Catholic  Church  where  they  could  pre-  ton,  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  gal- 
I'ent  ihem,  and  they  accordingly  set  up  a  govern-  lantry  and  good  conduct.  While  Maryland  by  her 
ment  of  their  own.  Governor  Sto:ie,  who  had  delegates  participated  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
succeeded  Leonard  Calvert,  himself  a  Protestant  Continental  Congress  and  answered  its  requisi- 
and  a  sympathizer  with  the  Parliamentary  party  tions  for  men  and  money,  she  persistently  de- 
in  England,  marched  with  a  force  to  put  down  dined    signing   the    Articles    of    Confederaticai 
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Witil  the  States  of  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  Con-  Religious  ToltratioK  in  Maryland, — The  sub- 
necticut.  New  York,  North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  ject  of  religious  toleration  in  Maryland  has 
which  claimed  the  territory  west  of  the  AUegham  given  rise  to  much  discussion  and  controversy 
Mountains,  should  surrender  that  territory  and  all  as  to  its  origin,  and  to  whom  belongs  the  honor 
claim  and  title  to  it,  whether  well  or  ill  founded  to  of  originating  it  The  fact  that  religious  free- 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  to  be  dom  prevailed  in  the  colony  from  its  foundation 
held  by  that  body  as  the  common  patrimony  of  all  in  1634  to  the  Protestant  revolution  in  ifigo 
thestates,  and  to  form  in  time,  in  the  language  of  with  a  brief  interruption  during  the  Puritan 
the  resolution  of  her  General  Assembly,  "free,  usurpation  in  16SO-&1,  is  not  denied.  During 
convenient  and  independent  states.*  This  sur-  this  period  there  was  no  established  church,  no 
render  was  ultimately  made,  and  Maryland  signed  taxation  for  the  support  of  one,  no  compulsorj 
the  articles  on  i  March  i?8i.  Thus  was  a  attendance  on  its  services.  There  was  perfect 
National  public  domain  secured  to  the  United  equality  before  the  law  for  all  Christian  denom- 
States.  It  was  for  the  government  of  this  inations.  After  that  revolution,  in  1692,  the 
territory  that  the  celebrated  ordinance  of  1787  Church  of  England  was  established  by  an  act  of 
was  framed.  the  Provincial  Legislature,  although  the  mem- 
Maryland  was  the  seventh  State  to  join  the  bera  of  that  Church  were  greatly  outnumbered 
American  Union  under  the  existing  Constitution  by  RMnan  Catholics,_  Dissenters  and  Quakers, 
of  the  United  States.  She  ceded  in  1790  to  the  By  th:s  act  confomiity  with  its  worship,  and 
United  Stales  the  territory  on  which  Washing-  '?<=  "^e  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  m  every 
ton,  the  capital  of  the  Nation,  now  sWnds.  fn  chapel  or  place  of  worship  in  the  Province,  were 
the  War  of  1812  Maryland  was  the  theatre  of  Prescribed;  and  an  annua  tax  of  40  pourids 
extensive  military  and  naval  operations  on  the  °l  tobacco  was  levied  on  all  the  inhabitMts  for 
part  of  Great  Britain  against  the  United  States,  the  support  of  the  Church.  In  170a,  Presby- 
A  large  foree  of  British  troops  under  the  com-  terians^  Quakers,  and  other  non-conformists  were 
mand  of  General  Ross,  supported  by  a  fieet  op-  fl'^^'t^,  ?[  2^^  °^  ^=i!!f '^'^..^."^  ^^"]^ 
erating  in  the  B.,  an^  the  Potomac  River,  and  ^^  ^fne^.'  The' pl^r  tZ  s'of"  En'll^n'S 
commanded  by  Admiral  Cockburn  invaded  against  the  profession  and  practice  of  the  Rt^ 
"tP'"'?*'',^^'""''''^,^-^''".".?***/?'  ^",t™y«'l.."'*=  man  Catholic  faith  were  made  operative  in 
public  buildings,  including  the  CapitoLand  then  Maryland  by  several  acts  of  the  General  Assem- 
marched  tothecapture  of  Baltimore  TheMary-  |,ly  of  the  province,  especially  by  the  act  of  1718, 
land  troops  under  Gen.  Smith  and  Gen.  Strieker  ^^ich  incorporated  bodily  into  the  legislation 
met  the  British  troops  at  NorU.  Pomt,  "  m''"  ^j  the  colony  the  prescriptive  statutes  of  II  and 
from  Baltimore  City  and  defwted  them  with  the  j^  William  III.  Under  this  intolerant  legisla- 
loss  of  their  commander,  and  the  simultaneous  ,;„„  j^^^,  r^^^^  Catholic  families  left  the 
attack  by  the  British  fleet  on  Fort  McHenry  that  province  and  took  refuge  in  Pennsylvania,  under 
defended  ihe  entrance  to  the  city  by  water  was  j^c  milder  rule  of  the  Penns;  and  in  1750  Charles 
repulsed  It  was  during  this  engagement  be-  c^^^,,  g^„di!,ther  of  the  Carroll  of  Carroll- 
tween  the  fleet  and  the  Jfort,  that  Francis  Scott  ^  ^^^  ^^  p^„^^  j„  ^titain  from  Louis  XV. 
Key,  who  was  on  board  the  British  fleet  as  a  ^  '^  „(  j^^d  in  the  Louisiana  territory  to 
prisoner  wrote  the  National  anthem,  the  "Star-  ^^ich  to  remove  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Mary- 
Spangled  Banner."  Had  Baltimore  been  cap-  j^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  j^  j^is  he  did  not  succeed  and 
tured,  Philadelphia,  Oie  next  point  of  attack,  j^e  Catholics  remained  in  the  province.  This 
would  probably  have  fallen.  A  column  of  Brit-  rgijgious  intolerance  continued  to  the  period  of 
jsh  troops  would  have  entered  the  North  from  ^^  American  Revolution 


While  the  Western  fronuer  from  the  Lakw  Calvert,  and  have  therefore  attributed  the  honor 
to  the  Gulf,  would  have  been  aflame  with  ^,f  originating  it  to  that  monarch,  the  friend  of 
an  insurrection  of  the  hostile  _  Indian  tribes  La^d  and  Strafford,  and  during  the  early  part 
instigated  by  BnUsh  emissaries.  The  de-  ^f  ^^^^^^  ^eign  Roman  Catholics  and  non-con- 
feat  at  North  Point  and  Fort  McHwiry  frus-  formists  were  equally  proscribed.  The  statement 
trated  this  dangerous  scheme.  Maryland  sent  o(  (his  claim  on  behalf  of  Charles  I.  bears  its  own 
several  regiments  to  the  Mexican  War,  and  many  refutation.  Besides,  the  charter  remained  the 
of   her   sons   fell   on   the   field   of   honor   while  fundamenul   law   of  the   Province  during  both 

gllantly    leading   their    regiments.     Dunng   the  the   tolerant   and   intolerant   periods   of   its   his- 

vil  War  sentiment  in  Maryland  as  in  the  other  tory,  and  it  gave  no  shield  or  protection  to  the 

border   States,   was   divided.     But   while  a   ma-  Roman  Catholics  persecuted  for  their  faith  dur- 

jority  of  her  citizens  sympathized  with  the  South,  ing  the  latter  period,  or  during  the  brief  regime 

the   State   did   not   secede.     Many   of   her    sons  of  the  Puritans  in   1650-60.     It  is  plain,  there- 

i'oined  the  Confederate  army,  while  others  en-  fore,  that  the  honor  does  not  belong  to  Charles 

isted   in   the   Federal   regiments.     Since   Mary-  I,  and  that  toleration  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 

land  became  a  State  she  has  had  four  constitu-  provisions  of  the  Qiarter. 

tions;  one  adopted  in  1776,  one  in  1851,  one  in  The  originators  of  this  liberal  and  enlightened 
1864,  and  the  last  and  present  one  adopted  in  policy  of  relidoos  toleration  were  Sir  George 
1867.  In  the  year  1880,  Baltimore  (qv.)  cele-  Calvert  and  his  son  Cecilius,  and  to  them  and 
brated  its  isoth  anniversary  with  a  week  of  to  them  only,  belongs  the  honor  of  its  origin. 
festivities,  and  in  1884  the  350th  anniversary  of  When  Sir  George  visited  his  Province  of  Ava- 
the  landing  of  the  colonists  was  celebrated.  In  ion  in  Newfoundland  in  1627-8,  just  after  his 
1891,  a  monument  was  erected  to  Leonard  Cal-  conversion  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  he 
vert,  the  first  governor,  on  the  site  of  the  old  erected  a  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  and  a  Protest- 
city  of  Saint  Mary's,  the  first  capital  of  the  ant  place  of  worship  at  the  same  time,  and 
State,  of  which  scarcely  a  trace  remains.  secured  for  the  latter  the  ministrations  of  one 
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Rev.   Erasmus   Stourton.    This  divine,   on   his  his  or  her  consent."    For  any  violation  at  this 

ictnni  to  England,  lodged  an  information  against  act,  a  fine  was  to  be  impoccd  and  the  offender 

Lord  Baltimore  for  pennitting  the  celebration  was  made  liable  to  a  civil  suit  for  damages  at 

of  the  mass  in  his  colony,     if  prosecuted,  this  the  instance  of  the  parly  injured.     The  act  did 

charge  would  have  subjected  Calvert,  under  the  not  long  remain  on  the  statute  book.    When  the 

law   of   England,   to   a  heavy  fine,  one  half   of  Puritans  overthrew  the  Proprietary's  government 

which    would   have   gone   to   the   Reverend    in-  in    1650,   they   convened   a    new   Assembly.     To 

former,  and  to  imprisonment.     But  owing  per-  this   Assembly   Soman   Catholics  were   declared 

haps   to   the   favor   of   the  Itlng,   or  to   the   in-  to  be  ineligible,  and  were  not  allowed  to  vote  for 

fluence  of  powerful  friends  at  court,  the  prose-  members   of  it.     The   first   thing   this   Assembly   'X 

ration  came  to  naught  did  was  to  repeal  the  act  of  1649,  and  to  pass  one 

Cecilius  Calvert  was  19  years  of  age,  when,  in  iieu  of  it,  which  contained  this  provision, 
with  his  father  and  family,  he  became  a  Ro-  "That,  none  who  profess  and  ejtercise  the  Papis- 
man  Catholic  The  change  of  faith  of  father  tic  religion,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
and  son  in  the  &ce  of  the  intolerant  laws  Roman  Catholic  religion,  can  be  protected  in 
and  the  still  more  intolerant  Sentiments  of  this  Province,  by  the  laws  of  England,  formerly 
the  times,  furnish  indisputable  testimony  to  established  and  yet  unrepealed,  nor  by  the  gov- 
the  sincerity  of  their  convictions.  They  sac-  ernment  of  the  commonwealth  of  England.  But 
rificcd  station,  honors,  offices.  Both  had  been  are  to  be  restrained  from  the  exercise  thereof;* 
conscientious  Protestants;  th^  were  now  become  of  which  all  persons  concerned  were  required  to 
equally  conscientious  Roman  Catholics.  No  two  take  notice.  By  a  subsequent  clause  of  this  act 
men  in  England  were  so  capable  as  this  father  it  was  provided  "that  all  persons  who  professed 
and  son,  to  feel  and  realize  by  their  experience  faith  in  Christ  Jesus  .  .  ,  shall  not  be  re- 
—  and  their  observation,  as  well  — for  it  was  strained  .  .  ,  provided  that  this  liberty 
the  era  of  the  Thirty  Years'  war  with  all  its  shall  not  be  extended  to  popery  or  prelacy.* 
horrors  —  the  wrong,  the  injustice,  the  folly  and  This  excluded  Roman  Catholics  and  Episcopal- 
Ihe  crime  of  religious  persecution;  and  they  ians.  The  contrast  between  the  acts  o£  1649  and 
resolved  that  in  any  colony  where  they  should  1654  is  striking.  On  the  restoration  of  the  Pro- 
hold  sway,  they  would  have  none  of  it.  This  prielary  to  his  government  in  1660,  the  first 
noble  resolve  Cecilius  afterward  faithfully  and  thing  done  was  to  repeal  this  law  and  put  the 
religiously  adhered  to  throughout  his  long  and  act  of  1649  again  on  the  statute  book;  and 
eventful  career,  as  Lord  Proprietary,  notwith-  there  it  remained  until,  as  a  result  of  the  Protest- 
Standing  strong  provocations  and  the  free  hand  ant  revolution  in  1690,  it  was  again  repealed  and 
he  had  to  abandon  this  enlightened  and  liberal  followed  by  a  body  of  severe  and  stringent  laws 
policy  he  inaugurated  in  Maiyiand,  if  he  had  against  Roman  Catholics,  which  made  the  Pro- 
chosen  to  do  so ;  certainly  as  to  the  large  body  prietary  himself  as  long  as  he  remained  a  Catho- 
of  dissenters  and  non -conformists  with  the  lie,  and  the  Catholic  Colonists  the  only  outlaws 
Church  of  England.  for  conscience  sake  in  a  Province,  opened  by  their 

In  his  first  instructions  for  the  sovemment  liberality  to  the  professors  of  every  Chrlstiui 
of  the  Colony,  given  to  his  brother  Leonard  on  Creed.  This  condition  of  things  continued  until 
the  sailing  of  the  expedition,  he  enioined  this  "776.  In  the  Declaration  of  Rights  which  pref- 
policy  on  him,  and  repeated  this  injunction  in  aced  the  first  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
subsequent  instrtictions.  These  mstructions  land  adopted  in  that  year,  the  principle  of  re- 
Lconard,  sharing  no  doubt  the  sentiments  of  his  ligious  liberty  announced  for  the  first  time  in 
father  and  brother,  faithfully  carried  out  in  1649  was  enlarged  and  proclaimed  as  the  in- 
his  able  administration  of  the  afFairs  of  the  alienable  right  of  the  citizen,  and  a  part  of  the 
Province.  fimdamental  law. 

In  1649,  Lord  Baltimore,  exercising  his  right  Population. —  Maryland   had   a  population  in 

under  the  charter  to  initiate  legislation,  sent  to  ITQO  of  319,738;    (1850),  583,034;    (1870),  780^- 

Govemor  Calvert  a  body  of  sixteen  laws  to  be  844;     {1890),    1^42^90;     (1900),    1,188,044.     In 

submitted   to,   and    enacted   by,    the    Assembly.  Jgio  't  was  1,295,34^  an  mcrease  of  9  per  cent. 

Among  them  was  the  celebrated  Toleration  Act  The   principal   cUies   are   Baltimore    (pop.   558,- 

of    16^.     If   not    actually    drawn   up    by   Lord  48s);  Cumberland   (2i339)  ;   Hagerstown   (16.- 

Baltimore  himself,  this  Act  was  drawn  up  at  his  507) ;  Frederick  (10,411)  ;  and  Annapolis  (q.v.) 

dictation.     The  Roman  Catholic  phraseology  of  8,600. 

some  of  the  names  used,  and  the  identity  of  the  r*«  iV*M.— There  are  six  daily  papers  pub- 
language  with  that  of  the  instructions  previously  lished  in  Baltimore:  'The  Sun,'  established  in 
sent  out  hy  him  on  this  subject,  leave  no  doubt  1837;  'The  American,"  established  in  1794; 
ion  this  point.  ■Whereas,"  is  the  noble  preamble  'The  Herald' ;  'The  (German  Correspondent' ; 
.to  this  Magna  Charts  of  religious  liberty,  "the  The  Dailj'  Record,'  morning  papers;  *The 
(enforcing  of  the  human  conscience  in  matters  of  News* ;  'The  World,'  afternoon  papers ;  three 
religion  hath  frequently  fallen  out  to  be  of  weekly  papers,  'The  Catholic  Mirror> ;  'The 
dangerous  consequence  m  those  commonwealths,  Methodist  Protestant,'  and  'The  Telegram,* 
in  which  it  hath  been  practised,  and  for  the  more  Every  county  town  has  two  newspapers, 
quiet  and  peaceable  government  of  this  Province,  BibUograpky. —  Boimon,  McMahon,  McSherry, 
and  the  belter  to  preserve  mutual  love  and  amity  Scharf,  'Histories  of  Maryland' ;  Browne, 
amongst  the  inhabitants  thereof,  be  it  enacted  'History  of  a  Palatinate'  ;  Hall's  'Lords  Balti- 
*hat  no  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  within  more' ;  Maryland  Geological,  Land  Office,  and 
this  Province  professing  to  believe  in  Christ  Statistical  Reports;  'Maryland  Archives'; 
Jesus,  should,  from  henceforth,  be  in  any  ways  Maryland  Historical  Society  Publications;  Fiske, 
troubled,  molested  or  discountenanced  for  or  on  "Virginia  and  Her  Neighbors,'  and  'Critical 
respect  of  his  or  her  religion,  nor  in  the  free  Period  in  History  of  the  United  States'; 
exercise  thereof,  nor  in  any  way  compelled  to  the  Foard's  'Maryland  as  It  Is';  Adam's  'Land 
belief  or  exercise  of  any  other  religion  against  Cessions.'       a.  Lro  Knoit,  Baltimore  ^d, 
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MARYLAND  CAMPAIGN  OP  SEPTEMBER  iSGa 

Msrylmd  Cunpaign  of  S^tember  iB6a.  like  a  great  fan,  Jta  left  oa  the  Potomac  and  its 
rhe  Uaion  aimy  under  Gen.  Pope  having  been  right  on  the  BaltimoTc  &  Ohio  railroad, 
defeated  and  driven  to  the  defenses  of  Wash-  cautiously  advanced  on  Frederick,  which  was 
ington,  Gen.  Lee,  3  Sept  1862,  marched  from  occupied  on  the  I2th,  and  here  McQellan  found 
Chantilly  for  Lecsburg.  At  the  end  of  the  first  a  copy  of  Lee's  orders,  showing  the  disposition 
day's  march  Lee  wrote  to  Jefferson  Davis  that  of  his  scattered  command.  Tardy  pursuit  began, 
the  time  seemed  propitious  "for  the  Confederate  oi)  the  morning  of  the  13th  Franklin's  Sixth 
ann^  to  enter  Maryland"  and  give  her  material  corps  and  Couch's  division  were  put  in  niotion 
aid  in  the  recovery  of  her  liberties.  The  next  to  carr^  Crampton's  Gap,  in  South  Mountain, 
day  he  readied  I.eesburg,  and  again  wrote  that  and  relieve  the  garrison  in  Harper's  Ferry, 
he  was  fully  persuaded  of  the  benefit  that  would  while  McClellan,  with  the  rest  of  the  army, 
result  from  an  expedition  into  Maryland,  and  marched  for  Turner's  Gap,  six  miles  north  of 
should  proceed  at  once  to  make  the  movement,  Crampton's,  to  cross  the  South  Mountain  and 
unless  it  was  disapproved :  also  that  he  proposed  attack  Lee.  Franklin  defeated  the  Confederates 
to  enter  Pennsylvania,  unless  it  should  be  at  Crampton's  Gap  on  the  14th  and,  passing  into 
deemed  unadvi sable  upon  political  or  other  Pleasant  Valley,  interposed  between  Mcl^ws 
grounds.  Without  waiting  for  a  reply  to  his  and  Lee.  Bumside,  with  the  First  and  Ninth 
two  communications  he  crossed  the  Potomac  at  corps,  attacked  D.  H.  Hill  at  Turner's  Gap  and 
White's  Ford,  near  Leesburg,  on  the  4th,  sth.  Fox's  Oap  the  same  day,  Lee  retraced  his  steps 
and  6th,  with  an  army  of  over  60,000  men,  and  from  Hagerstown  to  reinforce  Hill,  but  when 
marched  to  FredericlC  Md.,  where,  on  the  Sth,  night  came  Lee  had  suffered  defeat  He  now 
he  suggested  to  President  Davis  that  the  posi-  abandoned  his  intention  of  invading  Pcnnsyl- 
tion  of  affairs  "placed  it  in  the  power  of  the  vania,  ordered  McLaws  to  elude  Franklin  and 
government  of  the  Confederate  States  to  pro-  recross  the  Potomac  somewhere  south  of  Shep- 
pose  with  propriety  to  that  of  the  United  States  herdstown  Ford,  and  at  10  o'clock  that  night  put 
the  recognition  of  our  independence."  On  the  his  own  command  in  motion  to  recross  the 
same  day  he  issued  an  address  to  the  people  of  Potomac  at  Shephcrdstown  Ford,  at  the  same 
Maryland,  stating  his  mission  among  them  and  time  sending  an  order  to  Jackson  to  march 
that  he  was  prepared  to  assist  them  in  regaining  from  his  investment  of  Harper's  Ferry  up  the 
the  rights  of  which  they  had  been  despoiled,  south  side  of  the  Potomac  to  Shepherdstowa 
When  Lee  entered  Maryland  east  of  the  Blue  and  cover  the  crossing.  He  crossed  the  An- 
Ridge  he  took  it  for  granted  that  the  Union  tietam  in  the  morning  of  the  i5tb,  where  he 
garnson  at  Harper's  Ferry  would  be  withdrawn,  hoped  that  McLaws  might  ioin  him,  but  Frank- 
thus  opening  his  line  of  communication  through  liu  confined  McLaws  in  Pleasant  Valley.  At 
the  Shenandoah  Valley.  This  was  not  done,  noon  he  heard  that  Jackson  had  captured 
and  it  became  necessary  to  dislodge  the  garrison  Harper's  Ferry,  whereupon  he  concluded  not  to 
ifrom  that  post  before  concentrating  the  Con-  retreat  across  the  Potomac,  but  to  give  battle 
federate  army  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  aad  Lee  to  McClellan  on  the  heights  and  banks  of  the 
came  to  the  decision  to  divide  his  arniy  and  Antictam,  and  ordered  Jackson  to  join  him  as 
capture  the  Union  forces  at  Martinsburg  and  soon  as  }>ossible.  McClellan  followed  Lee  aa 
Harper's  Ferry.  On  the  morning  of  the  loth  the  morning  of  the  15th,  defeated  Fitzhugh  Lee's 
his  army  was  put  in  motion  from  Frederick,  cavalry  brigade  in  the  streets  of  Boonsboro,  and 
Walker's  division  of  two  brigades  crossed  the  in  the  evening  reached  the  banks  of  the  An- 
Potomac  at  Point  of  Rocks,  south  of  Harper's  tietam  to  see  Lee's  army  drawn  up  on  the 
Ferry,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  estab-  heights  beyond.  Franklin  was  left  in  Pleasant 
lished  itself  on  Loudoun  Heights:  Jackson,  Valley  to  watch  McLaws  and  relieve  Harper's 
with  14  brigades,  marched  over  South  Moun-  Ferry.  Jackson  joined  Lee  on  the  morning  of 
tain  at  Turner's  Gap,  crossed  the  Potomac  at  the  i6th,  bringing  Walker's  division  with  him; 
Williamsport  on  the  llth,  drove  Gen.  White  Mcl.aws  eluded  Franklin,  passed  out  of  Pleasant 
from  Martinsburg  into  Harper's  Ferry  (q.v.).  Valley  and  through  Harper's  Ferry,  and  joined 
and  at  noon  of  the  13th  appeared  before  Bdivar  Lee  very  early  in  the  morning  of  the  17th.  The 
Heights  and  invested  Harper's  Ferry  fcnm  the  battle  of  Antietam  (q-v.)  or  Sharpsburg,  the 
Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac.  McLaws,  with  bloodiest  one-day  battle  of  the  war,  was  fought 
ten  brigades,  marched  over  Brownsville  Gap  of  on  the  17th:  both  armies  remained  inactive  on 
the  South  Mountain,  crossed  Pleasant  Valley,  the  i8th,  and  that  night  Lee  re-crossed  the  Poto- 
md  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  was  in  full  mac  at  Shepherdslown  Ford.  McClellan  followed 
pOMetaion  of  Maryland  Heights  (q.v.),  thus  on  the  morning  of  the  rgth  to  the  banks  of  the 
oompleting  the  investment  of  Harper's  Ferry  Potomac.  On  the  30th  a  part  of  Fitz-John 
■nd  Hb  garrison  of  over  isfloa  men.  Gen.  Lee,  Porter's  Fifth  corps  crossed  the  Potomac  at 
with  nine  brigades  of  Longirstreet's  command  and  Shepherdstown  Ford  (q.v.),  and  was  attacked 
D.  H.  Hill's  division  of  five  brigades,  followed  and  driven  back  across  the  river  with  great  loss. 
Jackson  over  South  Moon»in.  leaving  HiH  near  This  ended  the  campaign.  From  the  bwmmng 
Boonsboro  to  support  Stuarfs  cavalry,  which  of  the  campaign  10  cts  close,  5-20  September,  the 
had  been  left  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Lee,  with  Union  losses,  including  Harper  s  Ferry  and  Mary- 
Longstreet,  moved  to  Hagerstown,  there  to  land  Heights,  were  2,671  killed,  11,766  wounded, 
awan  the  capture  of  Harper's  Ferry,  and  then  and  13,542  captured  or  missing,  an  aggregate  of 
to  concentrate  his  army  for  a  movement  into  27,979.  The  Confederate  losses  were  1,979 
Pennsj^vania,  the  capture  of  Harrisburg.  and  killed,  9,607  wounded,  and  2,336  «Ptured  or 
(he  destruction  of  the  long  railroad  bridge  over  missing,  an  aggregate  oi  13,932.  The  resnitt 
the  Susquehanna.  Meanwhile  Gen.  McClellan,  of  the  campaign  were  momentous  and  far-readj- 
who  had  been  placed  in  command  of  the  Union  ing;  the  Confederate  cause  lost  prestige  and  the 
troops  for  the  defense  of  Washington,  took  the  National  cause  brightened.  Recognititm  of  Con- 
field  at  the  head  of  over  87.000  men.  and  federate  independence  by  Great  BriUin  and 
inarched  agarn.it  Lee.     His  army,   spread  out  France,  about  to  be  granted,  was  witbbela,  «nd 
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22  S«pteinber  Abraham  Liacoln  issued  his  pre-  crick  and  on  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ofiio 

liminary  proclamation  of  emancipation.    Consult:  railroad.    When  Lee  was  defeated  at  Gettysburg 

•Official    Records,*    VoL    XIX.;    'McClelian's  the   heights   were    reoccupie<^   7   July,   by  the 

Own  Story' ;  Micfiie,  'Life  of  Gen.  McClelian' ;  Union  forces,  and  continued  in  iheir  possession 

Palfrey,    'The  Antietam  and   Frederickshutg* ;  until  the  close  of  the  War.    On  2  July  1864  Gen, 

Allan,   'History  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir-  Early  reached  Winchester  on  his  way  to  menace 

ginia'  ;   Walker,   'History  of  the  Second  Army  Washington;  Gen.  Sigel,  who  was  commanding 

Corps' ;   Long',   'Life  of  Gen.  Lee' ;  Fitzhugh  the  Union  forces  in  and  around  Marlinsburg, 

Lee,  'Life  of  Gen.  Lee' ;  Cooke,  'Life  of  Stone-  abandoned  his  position  on  the  night  of  the  3d, 

wall  Jackson' ;  The  Century  Company's  'Battles  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Shepherd stown,  and  on 

and  Leaders  ol  the  Civil  War  '  Vol.  IL  the   night   of   the    5th    esUblished   himself   on 

E.  A.  Cabuah.  Maryland  Heights,  with   six  regiments  of  in- 

Harvland  Heights,  a  bold  wooded  eleva-  ^"J.'T'  =''5°?.„'''*'"''""?^1  SffS'"^'  **°  J??"?."" 

tion'^n^^aryUnd^sing.o^fc^^^^^^^^^  I  a'hl^^afafw^evf.tnln'^d^'fn-^^r^^^^^^ 

Monritain     from   which   it   is   -P^rat^   by   Uje  "^^^..^drio^^ltaM  '^ck  "InfSned 
narrow  Pleasant  Valley,  terminates     The  heights  g;    j     .^^  ^^^        ^         l^         cannonade  was 
are   almost   inaccessible,    capable   of   strong   de-  ^^              „      -^     ^  •  j^     ^^^      ^   ^ 
fense   and  completely  command  Harper  s  Ferry  s^^, ""gghtinB  next   day;   but?  making   no   im- 
which  hea  below  it  m  the  angle  formed  by  the  ^^^jonf  and  unable  to  iiaoeiver  Sigel  out  of 
^!iV^"'°?.°^'''.  ^"'"'^'^^"''■^^T^l''  V-     ■  ■  his  position,  Early   drew  off  and  crossed  tho 
\Vhen  Harper  s  Fetry  was  seized  by  the  Virpnia  ^^^  Moutltain  toward  Frederick, 
forces  in  April  1861,  Col.  T.  J.  ("Stonewall")  g    a    Cabman 
Jackson  promptly  occupied   Maryland  Heights,  ti._»_-     1  a  j1i_*    o       •  ' 
artd  they  continued  in  Confederate  posselsion  MaryUnd  Hirtorical  Sodoty.    Sec  Amem- 
irntil  June  of  that  year,  when  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston  '^^  Historical  SoaEKES. 
withdrew  from  the  line  of  the  Potomac  and  fell  Maryland  Yellowthroat  one  of  the  most 
back  to  Winchester.     The  heights  were   then  familiar  of  North  American  warblers    {Geoth- 
occupied  by  Union  troops,   and  S  Sept    1862,  typis  trichas).    It  is  about  5.5  inches  in  length; 
when  Lee  crossed  into  Marj-land  they  were  held  migratory,  makes  a  ncatlj'  concealed  nest  on  the 
by  Col.  T.  H.  Ford  with  about  2,000  men  and  ground,  almost  always  m  a  swamp  or  near  3 
some    heavy    siege   and    field    artillery.      When  stream,  and  lays  pink-white  eggs  delicately  dot- 
Lee,    at    Frederick,    Md.,    found    that    Harper's  ted    with    red.     The   plumage    is    bright   yellow 
Ferry   and   the   heights   were   still   held   by   the  above,   duller   toward  the   tail;   wings   and   tail 
Union  troops,  he  sent  three  columns  to  surround  greenish;  under  parts  nearly  white;  and  a  char- 
and  capture  the  garrison  of  more  than  12,000  acteristic   jet-black  mask   across    the  face  and 
men.    Jackson  moved   from  Frederick  on   the  on  the  sides  of  the  head.    The  summer  cry  is 
morning  of  10  September,  crossed  South  Moun-  a  sharp  questioning  'What  of  itT   Where'd  ye 
tain   and   the   Potomac   and,   driving  everything  get  itP     The  genus  contains  several  related  and 
before  him,  bivouacked  on  the  13th  near  Bolivar  similar  species. 

Heights.     Walker  crossed  the  Potomac  south  of  Marylebone,  raa'ri-le-bon  or  mar'll-bfin,  a 

Harper's    Ferry    and    seized    Loudoun    Heights,  metropolitan  borough  of  London,  England.     See 

McLaws,     with    ten     brigades,     marched     from  London, 

Frederick  late  on  the  loth,  camped  that  night  Maryaville,  m5'rlz-vi[,  Cal.,  city,  county- 
near  Brownsville  Gap,  crossed  the  gap  next  day,  gg^t  of  Yuba  County;  at  the  junction  of  the 
and  on  the  lath  crossed  .Pleasant  Valley  yuba  and  the  Feather  rivers,  and  on  the  North- 
ascended  Maryland  Heights,  with  Kershaw  s  and  ^m  C.  and  the  Southern  P.  K.R.'3;  52  miles  by 
Barksdalc's  brigades,  at  Solomons  Gap,  five  ^gji  n^rth  of  Sacramento. 
miles  north  of  Harper's  Ferry,  drove  in  soine  Charles  Covilland,  a  Frenchman,  founded 
skirmishers  and,  marching  southward  on  the  Marysville  in  1849,  after  the  discovery  of  gold 
crest  of  the  mountain,  was  checked  near  night-  jj,  California.  A  trading  cost  named  New 
fall  by  Ford's  men  behind  a  barricade  of  logs.  Mecklenburg  had  been  established  some  years 
In  the  morning  of  the  13th  he  renewed  his  before.  Covilland  called  the  place  Yubaville, 
attack,  which  was  stoutly  resisted  by  Fords  ^hich  name  it  retained  until  1850,  when  Marys- 
men,  who  meanwhile  had  been  reinforced  by  yille  was  adopted,  and  the  following  year  it  was 
troops  from  Harper's  Ferry.  The  Union  troops  chartered  as  a  city.  Its  location  at  the  head  of 
were  finally  driven  from  the  heights  into  Har-  navigation  and  proximity  to  valuable  mines  con- 
per'a  Ferry,  abandoning  four  guns,  and  at  4 :30  tributed  to  j'ts  growth,  so  that  m  i860  it  was 
P.M.  McLaws  was  in  complete  possession,  and  the  third  city  in  size  in  the  State.  Since  1865 
put  guns  in  position  commanding  Harper's  it  has  declined  in  importaiKe  and  population. 
Ferry,  whose  garrison  surrendered  on  the  15th.  The  chief  manufactures  are  dried  and  canned 
The  Union  loss  on  Maryland  Heights  was  about  fruits,  olive  oil.  flour,  cigars,  woolen  goods,  and 
150  killed  and  wounded ;  the  Confederate  loss  founary  prodncts.  It  has  considerable  trade  in 
was  35  killed  and  178  wounded.  After  I.ee  had  the  products  of  the  surrounding  farms,  cspe- 
been  driven  across  the  Potomac  the  heights  were  cjally  in  grains,  fruits,  sheep,  wool,  and  cattle- 
occupied  20  September  by  troops  of  the  Twelfth  The  mines  of  the  vicinity  contribute  to  its  in- 
corps.  The  portion  was  strongly  fortified,  and  dustriai  wealth.  The  city  is  the  seat  of  the 
when,  IS  June  1863,  Milroy  was  defeated  and  College  of  Notre  Dame  <R.  C)  for  women, 
driven  from  Winchester,  Gen.  French  moved  his  public  and  parish  b^h  schools,  and  it  has  a  fine 
garrison  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  the  heights,  public  library.  The  city  hall  and  court-house 
Under  Gen.  Meade's  order  French  abandoned  are  handsome,  wdt-built  edifices.  Pop.  (iSss) 
the  pontkin  and  distribvted  his  troops  at  Fred-  8,000;  (iSpo)  3,991;  (19OD)  349?;  (1910)  SAIP- 
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MtrvsTme  Kan.,  city,  county-seat  of  Mar-  MmkcIo,  ma-sat'chfi,  Tommaso,  properly 

ahall   County;   on  the   Big  Blue   River,  and  on  Gilidi,   gwC'dc,   Italian   painter:   b.    San    Gio- 

the  Union  P   and  the  St  Joseph  &  G.  I.  R.R.'s;  vanni,   Tuscany,  21    Dec.   1402;   d    Rome   1428. 

about  80  miles  in  direct  line  northwest  of  To-  He  went  while  very  young  to  Rome,  where  he 

peka     The    manufactures    are    flour,    furniture,  painted  in  the  Church  of  St.  Clemente  a  series 

foundry  and  machine-shop   products.     The   city  of   frescoes,   the  finest   of   which   represents   St. 

has  considerable  trade  in  wheat,  com,  fruit,  and  Catherine  and  the  doctors  before  Maxentius,    In 

live-stock.    Pop.   (igio)  z;i6a  1421 .  he  was    admitted   into    the   guild   of  the 

M.iTWille.    Ohio,     village,     county-seat    of  fpeziah    at    Florence.     Among    the    works    o 

Union  County    on  Mill  Creek,  and  on  the  Cleve-  Masaccio  are  the  fre^oes  in  thr  Brancacci  cha«; 

land.  C,  C  &  St.   L.   and  the  Toledo  &  0.   C.  f.l%^,!T^^-J'^,^X^'^J^.KV?%'^'^ 

RR's;  about  30  miles  northwest  of  Columbus,  '^t  Peters  Sermon' ;  the  JTribute' ;<St.  Peter 

It  is  siWd  ifan  agricultural  region,  in  which  Baptwing' ;    and    the    <Raising   of  the   Kings 

the  farm  products  are  mostly  whtat.  corn,  and  Son,' ,  the  last  of  which  was  partly  painted  by 

veeetfbres.^    The   chief   manufactures   are   dairy  F- 'PP'^O-      Consult      Schmarsow,      ^Masacco- 

products,  wagons,  carriages,  cooperage  products,  aiuoien      l,i095J. 

and  lumber.     There  are  two  libraries,  one  the  MsBal,  ma-si',  an  East  African  race,  speak- 

public  school  library,  the  other  a  library  main-  mg   the   Hamitic   language,   and    occupying   the 

tained  by  the  Library  and  Reading  Room  Asso-  Lake   Kenia   district.    The   Masais   are   men   of 

ciation.    Pop.  (1910)  3,576,  large  stature  and  magnificent  physique.    They 

MarvviUe,  ma'ri-vi!.  Mo.,  city,  county-seat  'fc  a  warlike  people  and  live  mostly  in  military 

of  Nodaway  County  ;ontheOmaha,KC&E.  kraals,    eating   nothing    but   beef   and    drinhng 

and   the   Kansas   City,   St.   J.   &   C.   B.   R-R-'s;  "«•""»  but  ml  k.     The  labor  is  done  by  slaves, 

about  42  miles  north  of  Saint  Joseph.    It  is  in  women  and  children. 

an  agricuLtural   region,  and  in  the  vicinity  is  Hasaniello,   ma-sa-re-il'fi,  the  commonly 

fire-clay.    The     manufactures     are     brick,     tile,  received    name    of    Touuaso    Aniello,    Italian 

foundry  products,  lumber    flour,  corn-meal,  and  revolutionist  i  b.  Amalti  1633 ;  d.  Naples  r6  July 

some  dairy  products.    The  trade  is  chieily  in  1647.    He  was  a  fisherman  at  Sorrento,  and  in 

frain,  live  stock,  brick  and  tile,  flour,  and  hogs.  1647  roused  and  led  an  insurrection  against  the 

t  is  the  seat  of  the  Maryville  Seminary.    The  Spanish  viceroy,  the  Duke  of  Arcos.    He  was 

prominent   buildings   are   the   county  buildings,  successful,  and  obtained  the  abolition  of  unjust 

churches,  and  schools.     Pop.    (1910)   4,762:  taxes  and  the  revocation  of  an  order  to  estab- 

Marrrilie,   Tenn,,    village,    county-seat    of  lish  the  Inquisition  at  Naples.    But  the  people 

Blount  County;  on  the  KnoxviUe  &  A.  railroad;  soon  rose  against  him.too,  and  he  was  assassin- 

about  18  miles  south  of  KnoxviUe.     It  was  set-  ated.     An   opera,   music   by   Auber,   libretto   by 

tied  as  early  as  ijgi.     It  is  in  an   agricultural  Scribe  and  Delavigne,  based  on  his  career,  was 

and  stock-raising  region,  and  near  valuable  mar-  presented   in    1828   at   Paris   as    'La   Moette   di 

ble  quarries.    Coal  is  found  in  the  vicinity.    The  Portici,|  and  in  1829  in  England  in  English  as 

chief   manufactures    are   flour,    lumber,    woolen  'Masaniello.' 

goods,  and  dairy  products,    li  is  the  seat  of  the  Uaaaya,  ma-si'a,  Nicaragua,  town,  in  the 

Maryville    College    (Presbyterian),    founded    in  western    part,    about    13    miles    north    of   Lake 

i8ig ;      the      Freedmen's      Normal      Institute  Nicaragua  and  near  Masaya  Volcano,  which  is 

(Friends)  ;  and  a  normal  school.    Maryville  has  3,000  feet  in  height     The  town  is  connected  by 

a  fine  court-house  and  some  good  church  build-  railroad  with  the  cities  of  Leon,  Manama,  and 

ings.     Pop.   (1910)  2,381.  Granada.     Masaya  is  situated  in  an  agricultural 

MarTTille  College,    an  institution  in  Mary-  region,  of  which  tobacco  is  one  of  the  principal 

ville,  Tenn. ;  founded  in  tSig  under  the  auspices  productions.     The    inhabitants    are    mostly    In- 

of  the  PreAyterian  Church.     The  school  is  co-  dians.     Pop.  18,300. 

educational   and  in  '9io  had  37  instructors,  over  Maabate,  mas-ba'ta,  Philippines,  an  island 

609   students   and   about   12,000   volumes   in   the  ^j   j^,^    Philippines   in   She   eastern   part  of   the 

library     It   has  a  preparatoty  department  and  Visayan  Sea,  south  of  Luzon  and  n^hwest  of 

•Jie  college  course  leads  to  the  degree  of  A.B.  Samar;   greatest  length  82  miles  northwest  to 

Maraiala,  mar'zi-a!z  (Fr.  mar-ze-al),  Frank  southeast;  width  45  miles;   area,   1,230  square 

ThonuiB,  English  author:  b.  Lille,  France  13  miles.     It  is  Very  mountainous,  the  central  chain 

Jan.   1840.     He  has  been  accountant-general  of  being    semicircular    in    shape,    extending    from 

the    English    army    from    189S,    having   entered  southwest   to   southeast;   and   there  are   several 

the  War  Office  during  the  Crimean  War  and  rivers  of  considerable  siie.    Communication  be- 

served  therein  continuously  ever  since.     He  has  tween  towns  and  villages  is  mostly  by  water,  as 

published  lives  of  Gambetfa,  Dickens^  and  Vie-  there  are  few  roads  or  even  trails.     The  Staple 

tor  Hugo;   'Death's  Disguises  and  Other  Son-  products  are  sugarcane,  cotton,  chocolate  and 

nets'  ;   etc,  hemp ;  tobacco  of  a  strong  quality  is  also  raised. 

Marziala,  Theophile,  or  Tbeophilufl,  Eng-  One  of  the  chief  industries  is  that  of  stock- 

lish  poet:  b,  Brussels,  Belgium,  21   Dec.   1850.  raising    (cattle,  horses  and  hogs);   over  1,000 

He  was  a  pupil  in  music  at  London  of  M.  L.  head  of  cattle  are  ordinarily  shipped  monthly 

Lawson  and  studied  also  at  Paris  and  Milan,  to   other   parts   of  the    Philippines,   mostly   K) 

From  J870  he  was  employed  in  the  British  Mu-  Manila.    Other    important    industries    are    the 

seum,   where   he  became   superintendent  of  the  manufacture  of  sugar  sacks  from  the  buri  palm, 

department   of  music.     He  is  best  known  as   a.  the  manufacture  of  palm  mats  of  superior  work- 

vocal  composer  ('Twickenham  Ferry*;  'Three  manship   and    coloring,    weaving,   and    fishing; 

Sailor  Boys' ;    'Wait  till  yon  Come  to  Forty  there  is  also  an  active  trade  with  Manila.    In 

Year' ;  'Ask  Nothing  More")  ;  and  he  also  pub-  March  tgoi  the  island  was  united  with  Ticao 

lished  'A  Gallery  of  Pigeons  and  Otiier  Poems.'  (140  square  miles),  Bnrias  (358  square  milea), 
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and  tbe  small  adjacent  islands,  to  form  the  pro-  for  luck,  or  the  hoodoo  for  ill-]uck|  is  an  Indica- 

vince  of  Masbate;   area  of  the   whole  province  tion  of  weakness  and  lack  of  decision.     In  the 

I,73Z  square  miles.    In  December  ipor,  the  pro-  'Iliad.'  when  Hector  is  told  that  "the  birds  are 

yincial    governor    reported    general    satisfaction  against  him,'   and   all   the   omens   unlucky,   the 

with    the    government    and    unusual    industrial  Trojan   hero   makes   answer;     "Without  a  bird 

activity.    Pop.  of  province  33,069;  Masbate  and  his  sword  the  true  man  draws;  and  asks  no 

Ticao  (q.y.)  31,306.  omen  but  his  country's  cause.*  See  also  Ombns; 

Ifaabate,    Philippines,   a    pueblo    and   the  SupEHSTmoN. 
capital    of   Masbate   province,    situated    in   the  Mascou'ten,  a  belligerent  tribe  of  Algon- 

northeastem  part  of  the  island  of  Masbate  on  a  qujans,  the   French   Nation  du  Feu,   "Fire   Na- 

peninsula    dividing    PalSnos    Port    from    Mob6  ^^-j,  dwelling  along  the  Illinois   River.     They 

Bay.     It  IS  a  port  of  entry,  and  has  a  considerable  were  at  constant   warfare  with  their  neighbors, 

trade.     It  has  a  church,  a  school,  and  some  well  ^^td  arc  first  mentioned  by  the   earliest   French 

constructed  braldmgs.    Pop.  3400.  missionaries   as   inhabiting   southern   Michigan, 

Ifaacagni,     Pletro,     p5'i-tr3     maa-kan'ye,  whence  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  Ojib- 

Italian  composer:  b.  Leghorn,  Tuscany,  7  Dec.  was  and  Ottawas,  they  had  been  driven  by  the 

1863.     He  was  educated  at  the  Milan  ^..TnUerva-  latter  from  the  region  around   modern   Macki- 

loire  and  in  iStjohis  opera 'Cavalleria  Rusticana'  naw.    In     1712     united    with   the   Foxes    and 

brought    him    immediate    recognition    in    the  Kickapoo,  they  were  almost  exterminated,  first 

musical  world.    His  songs  and  ballads  are  pop-  by  the  French,  and  afterward  by  the  Pottawat- 

ular  and  his  successful  career  as  a  composer  has  tomi   and   their   allies.    The   remnants  migrated 

been    further    aided    by   his    operas:    'L'Amieo  westward,  and  are  last  mentioned  in  I?79  as  liv- 

Fritz*    (1891);    'Les    Kantzau'     (1893);    'Iris'  ing  with  the  Piankishaws  and  Kickapoos  on  the 

(1898)  ;    etc.     In    igoa    he    visited    the    United  Wabash     River.     The    name    is    derived    from 

States  on  an  operatic  tour.  Mashkodainsu^  'little  prairie  people,'  a  title  now 

HascaKnite,  mis-kln'^It,  or  Haacacnlne,  a  home  by  a  tribe  of  Pottawattomi  Indiana  resi- 

native  sulphate  of  ammonium,  occurring  notably  dent  in  Kansas. 

at  Sasso  in  Tuscany,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Marfi'am,  Abigafl  Hill,  Ladv.  confidante 

Mascagni,  from  whom  it  was  named.  ^^  iiv^rhe  of  Queen  Anne  of  England  r  b.  Lon- 

Uascarcne  (mas-ka-ren')  Islands,  a  collec-  don  1670;  A  6  Dec.  1734.    A  cousin  of  Sarah 

tivc  name  for  the  islands  of  Bourbon,  Mauritius,  Jennings,  duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  also  re- 

and    Rodriguez,    named    after    Mascarenhas,    a  lated  to    Robert   Harley,   earl  of   Oxford,  she 

Portuguese  navigator,  who  discovered  Bourbon  passed  from  the  service  of  Lady  Rivers,  thanks 

in  1543.  .  to  the  influence  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 

Haa'cots  and  Hoodooa,  a  mascot  is  a  per-  into  that  of  Queen  Anne,  in  whose  favor  sac 

son  or  thing  supposed  to  bring  good  iuck,  while  soon  displaced  her  cousin,  making  every  effort 

a  hoodoo  is  an  influence  of  evil.    Another  name  *<>  t"™  the  queen  from  the  Marlboroughs  and 

for  the  hoodoo  is  Jonah,  a  Urm  originating  with  Whiggery  to  Toryism  and  even  Jacobitism.    She 

snperstitious    sailors.    The    word    mascot    was  was  married  to  Samuel  Masham  in  17C7;  had 

fiwt  introduced  into  iiterature  by  means  of  the  him  made  a  baron  in  1713;  brought  her  kinsman 

comic  opera  'La  Mascotte'  written  by  Audran,  Oxford  mto  power,  but  soon  turned  him  out; 

but  in  France  it  appears  to  have  been  in  commoa  «"''>  in , short,  was  the  power  behind  the  throne, 

use  for  a  long  time  previously  among  gamesters  succeeding  her   cousin    Marlborough,    She    re- 

and  sporting  characters.    It  was  used  to  signify  tired   after  Queen   Anne's    death.    She   was  a 

some  object,  animate  or  inanimate,  which  like  pwin,  homely,  red-nosed  woman,  much  bepraised 

the  luck-penny,  brought  good  fortune  to  its  poa-  by  Swift,  and  accused  of  vulgarity,  meanness, 

sessor.    The  word  is  traced  back  to  the  patoii  and  covetousness  by  the  Whigs, 
of  Provence  and  Gascony.  where  a  mascot  is  Maihkodainsug.    See  Mascouten. 

something   which   brings    luck   to   a   household. 

Etymologically  the  word  is  derived  from  masque  Maahonaland,   ma-sho'na-tand.   South    Af- 

(masked    or   ciKicealed),    which    in    provincial  rica,  a  province  forming  the  northeastern  portion 

French  is  applied — as  ne  coiffi  is  in  more  pol-  of  South  Rhodesia,  between  the  Zambesi   and 

ishcd    French  —  to   a    child   bom    with    a   caul.  Matabeleland.     It  consists  largely  of  open  plains 

Such  a  child  was  believed  to  be  destined,  not  and  table-lands,  is  well  watered  by  the  Umniate 

only  to  be  lucky  himself,  but  to  be  the  source  and   other  feeders  of  the  Zambesi,   and  is  very 

of  luck  to  others.    In  most  European  countries  fertile.    The    Mashonas    belong   to    the    Kaffir 

there  is  a  large  trade  in  charms  and  talismans  race,  and  were  formerly  masters  of  the  whole 

to  bring  good  fortune.  territory  between  the  Limpopo  and  the  Zambesi, 

The  term  hoodoo  is  a  manifest  corruption  of  but  were  cooped  up  within  Iheir  present  terri- 
African  voodooism  and  is  a  modified  supersti-  tory  by  the  powerful  Malabele,  whom  they  were 
tion  of  the  system  of  terrorism  which  has  been  unable  successfully  to  resist  They  are  a  peace- 
cultivated  for  years  by  the  voodoo  priesthood  ful  peoi^e,  clever  as  smiths  and  as  weavers  of 
with  remarkable  success.  There  is,  however,  no  cotton  fabrics.  The  country  came  under  the 
scientific  foundation  for  belief  in  either  hoodooa  management  of  the  British  South  Africa  Com- 
or  mascots,  any  more  than  there  is  in  a  reliance  pany  in  1890.  It  is  rich  in  gold,  which  has  been 
upon  dreams  and  visions.  Natural  laws  arc  not  mined  here  at  some  remote  and  unknown  period, 
to  be  set  aside  by  touching  a  hunchback  or  carry-  old  workings  being  still  visible,  and  Mashona- 
ing  a  rabbit's  foot  in  one  s  pocket.  It  is  a  fact,  land  is  with  some  degree  of  probability  identified 
however,  that  in  every  age  of  the  world  the  god-  with  the  biblical  Land  of  Ophir.  Salisbury  is  the 
dess  of  chance  has  been  worshipped  under  one  chief  town.  The  population  of  Mashonaland  in 
name  or  another,  and  modem  civilization  has  not  1910  was  estimated  at  3SOfloo,  of  whom  S.ooo 
destroyed  this  cult    The  belief  in  the  mascot  were  whites  and  the  rest  natives.    See  Rhodesia,  r 
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UASINISSA  _  MASON 

I,  m3s-l-nls'a,  king  of  Numidia:  b.  'Lawrence  Clavering*  (1897)  ;  'Miranda  of  the 

....   148  ac.    He  was  at  first  ruler  only  Balcony'   (1890,  dramatized  in  New  York  1901)  ; 

of  the  east  portion  of  the  country,  but  latterly  'The  Watchers'    (1899);   'Ensign  Knightky* ; 

of  the  whole,  having,  by  the  help  of  the  Romans  'Clementina*     (1902);    *The    Four    Feathers* 

during  the  second  Punic  war,  defeated  Syphax,  (igoa). 

king  of  Western  Nuraidia,  taking  him  prisoner  Mmou,  AmelU  Gere,  American  author:  b. 

w>th  his  wife  Sophonisba.  whose  hand  had  form-  Northampton,  Mass.    She  was  inadaated  from 

eriy     been    promised    to    Masmissa.     Masmis.sa  jj^    Holy oke  and   studied  music  in   New   York 

jow  made   her  his  wife,  but   Scipio  Africanus.  ^nd  Boston  and  in   1872  was  married  to  A.   A. 

fwrful  of  her  infiuence,  claimed  heras  a  prisoner  m^,„„  „f  Providence.  R.  I.    She  has  since  spent 

of  Rome.     Unable  to  resist,  Masinissa  sent  her  ^^^^^  ^f  her  time  in  Europe  engaged  in  literary 

a   poisoned   chalice,   of   which    she   voluntarily  researches,  and  has  published:  'The  Women  of. 

drank    Masmissa  commanded  the  Roman  cav-  t^e  French  Saloons?  (1891);  and  'Woman  in 

^'J^k"  'J'^.Vif*"  "'"5  o    ^^^  '■^"J*^  °^  ^T^'  the  Golden  Ages'    (igoij. 

which  ended  the  second  Funic  war  (aoi  B.c),  .,  «,-.,_,.         . 

...  -      F       I     '  ,         1         .  Mason,   Caroline  Atwtiler,   American   au- 

Maal^  a  covering  for  the  face,  often  shaped  (hor:   b.   Providence,   R.   I.,   10  July  1853.     She 

so  as   o  form  a  rude  representation  of  human  or  ^^g  educated  in  Friends'  schools  and  in  Ger- 

animal  features.    They  have  been  in  use  from  the  ^any,  and  was  married  to  Rev.  John  H.  Mason 

most   ancient    times.     Among    the   Greeks   they  ;„      ,3;,^.     ghe      has      published:     'A      Titled 

were   used,   particularly   m  the  processions   and  Maiden  > ;    'A    Minister   of   the   World';     'The 

ceremonies   attendmg   the  orgies  of    Dionysus.  Minister  of  Carthage' ;  'The  Quiet  King> ;  'A 

Some  ancient  masks  seem  (o  have  been   like  the  ^j^^     Flower';     °A     Woman     of    Yesterday' 

modem  ones,  merely  coyermgs  for  the  face,  but  (1901)  ;  'The  Little  Green  God,'  which  has  been 

It  was  more  usual  for  them  to  cover  the  whole  ^jd^y  read  (1903),  etc. 

head,  and  represent,  with  the  features,  the  head,  „ /it,..i„     i? i;,i.       .„      _.  j 

hair,  and  eyes.  They  were  at  first  made  of  the  Mason  Charle«,  En^ish  astronomer  «nd 
bark  of  trees,  then  of  leather,  afterward  of  wood,  surveyor:  h.  England  about  1730:  d.  Philadelphia 
which  the  artist  fashioned  according  to  the  de-  Feb.  1787.  He  vras  for  years  assistant  as- 
sign of  the  poet.  The  comic  masks  were  dis-  tronomer  at  the  Greenwich  Observatory  and 
tinguished  by  a  grotesque  laughing  countenance;  "'?*  *'™t  ?"  '^"P  expeditions  in  the  service  of 
the  tragic  ones  had  more  dignity,  but  were  science.  In  1763  he  was  employed  with  Jeremiah 
sometimes  frightful.  There  were  also  satyr  p.'"""  *?  surv;ey  the  boundary  line  between 
masks  and  orcfiestric,  or  those  with  regular  t^-  Maryland  arid  Pennsyh'ania  and  ihg-  were  en- 
tures,  for  dancers,  they  had  mostly  very  large  8^8^^.  'S"  }^'^  undcrtakmg  untd  1767,  the  Ime 
open  mouths,  within  which  were  metallic  bars  established  booming  famous  in  American  his- 
or  other  sounding  bodies  to  strengthen  the  voice  ISF  "K^^'^  '.^''^g"  J'"\,^'T^^  ^'"'  'U-'- 
of  the  speaker  — a  contrivance  which  was  re  They  returned  to  Englaiid  and  Mason  was  there- 
quired  by  the  construction  and  immense  size  of  ='*"  engaged  in  astronomical  observations  and 
the  old  theatres.  The  mask  used  at  modem  "searches  until  the  time,  the  precise  date  of 
masked  balls  or  masquerades  is  a  covering  for  which  is  not  knoivn,  when  he  returned  ^  Amer- 
the  head  and  face  n^^e  from  a  light  stuff,  with  I^-  His  work  upon  the  lunar  tables  of  Tobias 
which  a  person  may  disguise  himself  and  remain  ^^J"  T!^"^^,  "V,^  Published  m  London  m  17S7 
uiiknownror  perhaps  represent  some  other  char-  "•"!"  "".^  title  'Mayers  Lunar  Tables  Improved 
acter.  There  arc  whole  and  half  masks-for  ^y  Charles  Mason,'  enjoyed  a  high  reputation 
example,  masks  for  the  nose  and  the  eyes.  See  ^'^^  reliability, 
slso  Carnival;  Masqiterades,  Mason,  Francis,  American  missionary  and 

Maa'kegon  (swamp  people),  a  remnant  of  Orientalist :  b.  York,  England,  2  April  1795;  d. 

a  tribe   of   Indians,  part   of  the  old   Algonquin  !^„"?5^";,;,^„T,u:,^  ""^^  ilf",„  "'" 

stock,  who  formerly  lived  by  hunting  and  fishing.  '""  -^    ^  <^  n~m^   «■    s  n   n.      u    im 
They  are  now  in  the  "swamp  region"  of  Canada, 
batwcen  Hudson   Bay  and  Lake  Winnipeg,  and 

are  classed  with  the  Cree  and  Ojibwa  people.  ,  1  j  r   "  o  ■     .0  j      ..1  j 

To  some  extent  they  are  now  engaged  in  lum-  preach;   sailed  for   Burma  in   l8jo;  and   settled 

bering  and  a  few  do  some  farming.     Tlie  eat)-  '"  Tavoy,  .where  he   worked  for  22  years.     He 

mated  number  of  Maskegons  is  2,000.  ^^^  ^  brilliant  hnguis  ;  reduced  two  Karen  dia- 

''  lects  to  writing;  and  in  1853,  upon  his  removal 

Maskeljme,  mSs'kc-ITn.  Nevil.  English  as-  to  Toungoo,  published  a  Karen  version  of  the 

tronomer  and  niathematican :  b.  London  6  Oct.  Bible.     He  made  special  study  of  Pali  literature, 

I7.ia:  d.   Greenwich  9  Feb.  1811.    He  was  edu-  and  of  the  physical  and  ethnical  pecularities  Of, 

cated  at  Westminster  School  and  at  Trinity  Col-  Burma,  publishing  in  1852  'Tenasserim,  or  the! 

lege,  Cambridge;  devoted  himself  to  astronomy;  Fauna,  Flora,  Minerals,  and  Nations  of  British' 

and  in    1765   was  appointed  astronomer   royal.  Burma  and  Pegu'    trcvised  1860J.     His  ot.ier 

He  made  careful  studies  of  terrestrial  density,  works  include:     'Life  of  the  Karen  Apostle,'  a 

introduced  into  navigation  the  method  of  taking  memoir  of  his  wife  (1H47I,  and  'The  Story  of 

longitudes  by  lunar  distances,  and  made  many  a  Workingman's  Life,  with  Sketches  of  Travel' 

improvements   in   astronomical  iipparalus.  (1870), 

Mason,  ma'son,  Alfred  Edward  Woodier.  Mason,  George,  American  statesman :  b. 
English  novelist:  b.  7  May  1865.  He  was  edu-  Stafford  (now  Fairfax)  County,  in  the 
cated  at  Oxford  and  among  his  works,  the  most  "Northern  Neck"  of  Virginia.  1725 ;  d.  7  Oct. 
of  which  liave  been  reprinted  in  the  United  1792.  He  spent  his  early  life  on  a  typical  plan- 
States,  are:  'A  Romance  ofWastdale'  (1895);  tation.  The  same  region  produced  his  co- 
'The  Courtship  of  Maurice  Buckler'  (1896,  workers  in  the  cause  of  the  American  Revolu- 
dramatized  1897);  'The  Philanderers'   (1897);  tion,  Richard  Henry  Lee  and  George  Washing- 


ton  (qq.v.).  Mason  seems  to  have  been  tutored 
*  at  home,  being  grounded  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
classics,  both  Latin  and  English.  His  younger 
brother,  Thomas,  was  sen",  to  London  to  study 
law  at  the  Middle  Temple.  George  Mason  was 
married  in  1^50  to  Ann  Eilbeck,  who  died  in 
1773.  Of  this  union  there  were  several  children. 
He  was  married  again  in  1780  to  Sarah  Brent 
The  family,  after  1 758,  resided  at  "Guns ton 
Mall,*  in  Stafford  County,  a  famous  seat  still 
standing  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  His 
energies   were   given   to   extensive  planting   in- 


As  a  member  of  the  Ohio  company,  he  was 
identified  with  his  neighbor,  George  Washing- 
ton, in  the  initial  stages  of  the  French  and  In- 
dian War,  growing  out  of  the  concerns  of  that 
company.      In    1759    he    entered    the    Virginia 
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Washington.  He  early  protested  against  slavery. 
In  1765  he  wrote:  "The  policy  of  encouraging 
the  importation  of  free  people  and  discouraging 
that  of  slaves  has  never  been  duly  considered 
in  this  colony,  or  we  should  not  at  this  day  see 
one-half  of  our  best  lands  in  most  parts  of  the 
country  remain  unsettled  and  the  other  culti- 
vated with  slaves ;  not  to  mention  the  ill  effects 
such  a  practice  has  upon  the  morals  and  the 
manners  of  our  people."  He  drafted  the  "Non- 
Importation  Association,'  which  George  Wash- 
ington presented  in  1769  in  Williamsburg,  and 
the  'Resolves'  adopted  at  a  general  meeting  of 
the  freeholders  of-  Fairfax  County,  t8  July 
1774.  These  "Resolves"  urged  "that  a  Congress 
should  be  appointed,  to  consist  of  deputies  from 
all  the  colonies,  to  concert  a  general  and  uni- 
form plan  for  the  defense  and  preservation  of 
our  common  rights  ;*  and  "that  during  our 
present  difficulties  and  distress,  no  slaves  ought 
to  be  imported  into  any  of  the  British  colonies 
on  this  continent;  and  we  take  this  opportunity 
of  declaring  our  most  earnest  wishes  to  see  an 
entire  stop  forever  put  to  such  a  wicked,  cruel, 
and  unnatural  trade.*  Sparks  says  of  these 
Fairfax  resolves  that  "they  constitute  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  luminous  expositions  of  the 
points  at  issue  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
colonies  which  are  to  be  found  among  the  pub- 
lic documents  of  that  period.  Embracing  the 
great  principles  and  facts,  clothed  ii 


with  dipiity,  firmness,  intelligence, 
dom.'  These  "Resolves"  served  as  the  basis 
of  the  association  formed  by  the  Virginia  Con- 
vention of  August,  1774,  and  that  of  tne  general 
Congress  at  its  first  session  the  following  Sep- 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Conven- 
tion held  in  Richmond,  July,  1775,  which  took 
measures  to  arm  the  colony  and  appointed  a 
committee  of  safety.  He  declined  appointment 
in  Congress  as  Virginia's  representative  in  the 
seat  made  vacant  by  Washington's  acceptance 
of  the  command  of  the  American  forces-  The 
mind  of  Mason  was  dominant  in  the  Virginia 
Convention  of  1776.  so  creative  in  State  and 
National  policies.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
Virginia  Declaration  of  Rights,  adopted  by  the 
convention  on   12  June   1776.     (See   Virginia 

COKVENTIONS    OF   THE    REVOLITnOW.)       A   COpy  of 

the  first  draft  of  this  historic  paper,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  George  Mason,  is  to  be  seen  in  the 


Virginia   State   Library.     At  the    foot   of   the 

manuscript  the  author  added  these  words : 
"This  Declaration  of  Rights  was  the  first  in 
America;  it  received  few  alterations  or  addi- 
tions in  the  Virginia  Convention  (some  of  them 
not  (or  the  better),  and  was  afterward  closely 
imitated  by  the  other  United  States,"  The 
small  table  upon  which  it  is  believed  Mason 
wrote  this  "Declaration"  is  preserved  at  tlie 
Virginia  Historical  Society  in  Richmond. 
Mason's  chaste  and  concise  statement  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  free  government  de- 
serves to  rank  with  the  foremost  political 
charters  of  the  English-speaking  world.  James 
Madison  styles  him  "The  master-builder  of  the 
Constitution"  of  Virginia,  adopted  29  June, 
1776,  the  natal  day  of  the  commonwealth. 

Mason  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  As- 
sembly from  1776  to  1780,  and  from  1766  to 
1788.  He  was  one  of  the  committee  to  revise 
the  laws  of  Virginia,  in  accordance  with  the 
changed  political  conditions.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  were  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Edmund  Pendleton,  George  Wythe,  and  Thomas 
Ludwell  Lee.  Mason  again  dechned  a  seat  in 
Congress,  to  which  he  was  elected  by  the  Vir- 
ginia Assembly  on  33  May  1777. 

Mason  took  an  active  part  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1787,  reaching  Philadel- 
phia 17  May.  He  urged  that  the  President  be 
elected  by  Congress,  and  that  he  be  ineligible 
for  a  second  term ;  that  the  States  should  have 
equal  representation  in  the  Senate;  that  the 
Supreme  Court  should  be  joined  with  the 
Executive  in  the  exercise  of  the  veto  power ; 
that  Congress  be  empowered  to  enact  sumptuary 
laws ;  "that  no  law  in  the  nature  of  a  Naviga- 
tion Act  be  passed  before  the  year  1808,  with- 
out the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  each  branch 
of  the  Legislature;*  and,  finally,  that  Congress 
should  be  given  the  control  of  slavery.  Madi- 
son reports  Mason's  speech  in  favor  of  giving 
Congress  the  control  of  slavery  as  fofiows : 
'This  infernal  traffic  originated  iij  the  avarice 
of  British  merchants.  The  British  government 
constantly  checked  the  attempts  of  Virginia  to 
put  a  stop  to  it.  The  present  question  concerns 
not  the  importing  States  alone,  but  the  whole 
Union.  ■  •  •  Slavery  discourages  arts  and 
manufactures.  The  poor  despise  labor  when 
performed  by  slaves.  They  prevent  the  emigra- 
tion of  whites,  who  really  enrich  and  strengthen 
a  country.  They  produce  the  most  pernicious 
effect  on  manners.-  Every  master  of  slaves  is 
born  a  petty  tyrant.  They  bring  the  judgment 
of  heaven  on  a  country.  As  nations  cannot  be 
rewarded  or  punished  in  the  next  world,  they 
must  be  in  this.  By  an  inevitable  chain  of 
causes  and  effects,  Providence  punishes  national 
sins  by  national  calamities.  He  lamented  that 
some  of  our  eastern  brethren  had,  from  a  lust 
of  gain,  embarked  in  this  nefarious  traffic. 
•  ■  *  He  held  it  essential  in  every  point  of 
view,  that  the  General  Government  should  have 
power  to  prevent   the  increase  of  slavery." 

It  was  chiefly  the  failure  to  insert  his  views 
as  to  congressional  control  of  slavery  and 
Navi^tion  Acts,  which  led  Mason  to  reject  the 
Con.^litution.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  toM 
Thomas  Jefferson  that  'the  Constitution  as 
agreed  to  for  a  fortnight  before  the  Convention 
rose  was  such  a  one  as  he  would  have  set  his 
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band  and  heart  to.  *  *  *  With  respect  to  pre-eminence,  among  his  fellow  members  bring 
the  importation  of  slaves,  it  was  left  to  Con-  Daniel  Webster  and  Jeremiah  Smith.  In  iSoa  ■ 
gress.  This  disturbed  the  two  southernmost  Mason  was  appointed  attorney-general  of  New 
States  who  knew  that  Congress  would  imrne-  Hampshire,  and  in  1813  became  a  United  States 
diately  suppress  the  importation  of  slaves,  senator.  He  was  a  strong  Federalist,  and  took 
Those  two  States,  therefore,  struck  up  a  bargain  a,  leading  part  in  the  senatorial  debates  on  mat- 
with  the  three  New  England  Slates,  that  if  t^"  relating  to  the  War  of  1812,  his  speech  00 
they  would  join  to  admit  slaves  for  some  years,  'he  Embargo,  delivered  in  1814,  and  that  on  the 
the  two  southernmost  States  would  join  in  conscription  bill,  1815.  being  notable  among 
changing  the  clause  which  required  two-thirds  public  utterances  of  the  time.  In  1817  he  rc- 
of  the  Legislature  in  any  vote  It  was  done  signed  his  seat  to  resume  his  practice,  but  aftcr- 
•  •  •  Under  the  coalition,  the  great  prin-  ward  served  for  several  terms  as  a  member  of 
ciples  of  the  Constitution  were  changed  in  the  t^e  New  Hampshire  legislature,  and  rendered 
last  days  of  the  Convention."  Such  was  Ma-  ?^^^^  assisUnee  m  the  codification  of  the  State 
son's  own  explanation  of  his  refusal  to  sign  the  ''"t  He  removed  to  Boston  m  1832.  and  prac- 
instrument  in  Philadelphia  and  for  his  stalwart-  !'^''  '."  \^^  ."'""^  until  he  reached  70,  when 
opposition  to  its  ratification  in  the  Virginia  "*  retired,  with  reputation  fully  maintained,  to 
Convention,  which  met  at  Richmond  in  1788,  '"«  ^°^^  private  work  of  his  profession. 
Two  years  later  he  declined  an  appointment  to  Maaon,  John,  American  colonist,  founder 

a  vacancy  in  the  United  States  Senate.  He  of  New  Hampshire:  b.  Lynn  Regis,  Norfolk, 
died  at  "Gunston  Hall,>'  where  he  lies  buried.  England,  1586;  d,  London,  December  1635.  In 
Mason's  statue  forms  one  of  the  circle  of  the  1610  he  served  in  the  navy  against  insurgents  in 
Revolutionary  fathers  surrounding  the  eques-  the  Hebrides ;  in  r6i6  went  as  governor  to  New- 
trian  monument  of  Washington  at  Richmond.  foundland,  of  which,  in  1620,  he  published  a  de- 
Thomas  Jefferson  described  George  Mason  seription,  and  in  1626  a  map.  In  1617  he  cx- 
as  "a  man  of  the  first  order  of  wisdom  among  plored  the  coast  of  New  England;  obtained  in 
those  who  acted  on  the  theatre  of  the  Revolu-  1022  a  grant  of  a  region  called  Mariana  ("Orth- 
tion.  of  expansive  mind,  profound  judgment,  ^.^sterri  Massachusetts);  in  the  same  year,  with 
cogent  in  argument,  learned  in  the  lore  of  our  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  procured  a  patent  for 
former  Constitution,  and  earnest  for  the  Re-  "^  provinces  of  Mame;  and  in  1823  sent  a 
publican  change  on  Democratic  principles.  His  f.'""}'  ^'>  ";e  Ptscataqua  River.  In  1629  he  ob- 
elocution  was  neither  flowing  nor  smooth,  hot  tamed  a  patent  for  the  New  Hampshire  colol^^ 
his  language  was  strong,  his  manner  most  im-  ?iso  taking  one  with  Gorges  for  Laconia,  a  tract 
pressive,  and  strengthened  by  a  dash  of  biting  >"cludmg  Uke  Champla.ju  AmouR  _vanaus 
cynicism  when  provocation  made  it  seasonable.*  Prominent  positions  which  Mason  held  m  Eng- 
Consult  Rowland   -George  Mason.'  land  was  that  of  judge  in  Hampshire  1635,  and 

%.    _    ,.  in  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  vjce-admiral 

a     ,  ,   ij'  .         '-i-T       f-^  „  of   New   England.     In   1691   his   rights   in    New 

Professor   of  Hystory.  Richmond  College,    Hampshire    were    sold   to   Gov.    Samuel    Allen. 
yirgxnia.  Mason  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,     Ojn- 

Mason,  Jamea  Hurray,  American  legis-  suit  Tuttle,  -Memoir  of  Captain  John  Mason, 
lator:  b.  Mason's  Island,  Va.,  3  Nov.  1798;  d.  the  Founder  of  New  Hampshire,'  in  an  edition 
near  Alexandria,  Va.,  28  April  1871.  He  was  of  Ma.wn's  description  of  Newfoundland  (1887). 
^aduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Maaon,    John,    American    colonial    com- 

in  1818,  studied  law  and  upon  being  admitted  mander:  b.  in  England  about  1600;  d.  Norwich 
to  the  bar  estabhshed  a  practice  at  Winchester,  Conn.,  167a.  Under  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  he 
Va.  He  was  m  public  office  much  of  the  time  served  In  the  Netherlands;  in  1630  settled  at 
and  m  1847  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Dorchester,  Mass. ;  in  1633  was  appointed  to  a 
Senate,  representing  Virginia,  where  he  proved  military  command  at  Boston;  and  two  years 
a  consistent  and  strong  adherent  to  the  policies  later  joined  with  others  in  founding  Windsor, 
favored  by  his  Slate.  He  was  the  author  of  the  Conn.  In  1637  he  was  given  command  of  an 
fugitive  slave  law  of  1850  and  at  the  outbreak  expedition  of  English  and  Indians  against  the 
of  the  Civil  War  he  resigned  his  seat  m  the  Pequots  (q.v.),  whom  he  almost  annihilated. 
Senate  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Confederacy,  completing  their  destruction  in  a  second  move- 
He  was  sent  to  England  with  Slidetl  as  Confed-  ment  a  little  later.  He  removed  first  to  Say- 
erate  commissioner,  but  was  captured  on  the  brook,  and  afterward  to  Norwich.  For  30  years 
steamer  Trent  (see  Thent  Affair,  the)  and  he  was  a  major  of  the  Connecticut  forces,  was  a 
taken  to  Boston  where  he  was  confined  in  Fort  magistrate  for  many  years,  and  deputy  governor 
Warren  until  1862  when  he  sailed  for  Europe  1660-70,  From  1642  to  1668  he  served  as  judge 
and  until  the  end  of  the  war  endeavored  to  of  the  colonial  court.  His  'Brief  History  of  the 
secure  recognition  of  the  Confederacy.  After  Pequot  War,'  written  at  the  request  of  the 
the  war  Mason  lived  for  a  time  in  Canada,  but  General  Court,  was  reprinted  by  Increase  Mather 
returned  to  Virginia  some  years  before  his  in  his  'Relation  of  Trouble  by  the  Indians' 
death.  (1677,    republished   by    Prince    1736).    Consult 

Mason,  Jeremiah,   American   lawyer  and     Ellis,  *Life  of  John  Mason  of  Connecticut,*  in 
politician:  b.  Lebanon,  Conn.,  27  April  1768;  d.     Sparks'   'Library  of  American   Biography.* 
Boston    14   Oct.    1848.    He    was    graduated    at  Haaon,  John  Mitchell,  American  divine: 

Yak;  in  1788,  adnjitted  to  the  bar  in  1791,  and  b.  New  York  19  March  1770;  d.  there  26  Dec 
began  to  practise  law  at  Westmoreland,  N,  H.  1829.  His  father  was  pastor  of  an  Associate 
In  1794  he  removed  to  Walpole,  N.  H.,  and  in  Reformed  Church,  and  the  son  was  graduated 
1797  lettled  at  Portsmouth,  where  he  lived  for  at  Columbia  College  in  1789,  and  after  studying 
35  years.  At  the  New  Hampshire  bar,  then  the  theology  under  his  father's  care  for  one  year 
inost  famous  In  the  country.  Mason  soon  reached    went  in  1791  to  the  University  c*  Edhtbnrib 
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He  was  recalled  in  1792  by  intelligence  of  his  Mason,  Rnfua  Ogden,  American  physician: 
lather's  death,  and  became  his  successor  in  hts  b.  Sullivan,  N.  H..  22  Jan.  1830 ;  d.  New  York 
pastoral  charge  in  1793.  He  planned  a  theologi-  1903.  He  was  graduated  from  Dartmouth  Col- 
cal  seminary  to  be  tinder  the  authority  of  his  lege  in  i8s4i  a^d  Irom  the  College  of  Physicians 
denomination,  and  visited  Great  Britain  lor  the  and  Surgeons  in  New  York  in  1853,  During  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  contributions;  his  pulpit  Civil  War  he  was  an  acting  assistant  surgeon. 
efforts  abroad  gaining  him  repute  there  as  one  He  was  almost  as  well  known  as  an  author  as 
of  the  first  preachers  of  the  time.  The  seminary  he  was  a  physician  and  among  his  books  are  : 
being  established  in  New  York  City  in  1804,  he  'Sketches  and  Impressions,  Musical,  Theatrical 
was  appointed  its  first  professor  of  theology,  and  Social,  Including  a  Sketch  of  the  Philhar- 
I-n  1806  he  projected  the 'Christian's  Magazine,'  monic  Society  of  New  York'  (1887)  ;  'Telepathy 
which  he  conducted  for  several  years,  and  in  and  the  Subliminal  Self  (1S97):  'Hypnotism 
which  he  carried  on  a  controversy  with  Bishop  and  Suggestion  in  Therapeutics'  (1901). 
Hobart.  In  iSti  he  became  provost  of  Columbia  Mason,  Stevens  Thomson,  American  poM- 
College,  and  by  his  taJents  and  energy  raised  f^^^^,^  .  b.  Leesburg,  Va.,  27  Oct.  1811  ;  d.  New 
that  instilulion  to  a  higher  character  than  it  had  York  City  4  Jan.  1843.  He  was  the  son  of  Gen. 
ever  before  possessed,  in  1821  he  exchanged  his  j(,j,n  T.  Mason  of  the  noted  Mason  family  of  that 
pastorale  for  the  presidency  of  Dickinson  Col-  state.  He  received  his  education  at  Transylvani. 
lege.  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  the  next  year  entered  the  University,  Lexington,  Ky.,  to  which  place  his 
Presbyterian  mimstry  He  w^s  one  of  the  great  f^^jj^  ^^^i  amoved  in  1814.  On  12  July  1831, 
palpit  orators  of  his  day  and  his  discourses  on  „];(.„  ^^j  ^  g^^g  ^f  ^„^  j,g  ^^.^^  appointed  see- 
the deaths  of  Washington  (jSoo)  and  Harailten  „(  ^^^  g^,,  go^.„nor  of  the  Territory,  a 
(1804)    are    masterpieces    of    Ihcr    kind.      See  po^itfon   he   continued  to  oc(  -  "  "     ' 


<Ufe,>  by  Van  Vechten  (18 


'    position   he   continued  to  occupy   until  8  Sept. 


"l^e. 


1835.    The  dealh  of  George  B.  Potter,  the  terri- 

iLdii  oohtician  ■  torial  governor  duririE  his  term,  left  Mason  lor 

Va      18  Aprii  several  years  the  actual  governor. 

.,„,  u...,..j„i..  ,„„.     ,„'wasriucaledat  ,.    Although  vigorously  opposed  by  the  people  of 

ihrUniversityif  North  Srolina  i  wa.  admitted  the  Territory  at  the  time  of  h,!  appouitment  on 

to  the  bar  in  1819  ;  becime  a  judge  in  State  and  ■«=■""  ?'  his  ininomy,  hii  stand  in  the  contro- 

Federal  court.  ;  served  several  tSma  in  the  Vir-  r'"y  ^'fi  O'"'  known  as  the  Toledo  War, 

ginia  assembly  :  and  from   1831  to  1837  was  a  ''O"*'  t™  s™!'  popularity  that  he  was  unami- 

member  of  Congress.    Then  till   1844  he  was  """s'.y  chosen  governor  by  the  people,  upon  the 

judge  of  the  United  States  court  for  the  district  adoption  of  the  Constitution  by  the   State  on 

of  Virginia,  and  in  that  year  became  .ecreUry  '"f-  ."^J.  "  'S'l'""',  "."J'S   „„""!  ?; 

of  the.  navy  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Tyler,  t  "'^"^ '"  ^P''-  'W-     fn  1840  he  removed  tt> 

Although    he  served    temporarily  a.  attorney-  New  York  Ciy  to  take  up  the  practice  of  law. 
general  under  Polk,  he  re-entered  the  Navy  De-        O?  4  J«"e  1905  under  authority  of  the  Michl- 

partment.     President  Pierce,  in  .853.  appointed  f"   \''"'t""^'   '"   remains  were  transtgrled 

>^'         ■   ■■    -to  France,  and  until  his  death_he  I'™  «="  r°S  Sl'^'"''"'.!'.'!  S.'S'J-'J""- 


continued  to  fill  lliis  di^omatic  position.     With 


Detroit,  the  site  of  the  first  capitol  of  the  State. 


James   Buchanan  and  >ierc^  Soule  (qq.v.)   he  ..    «,V^  l^""*"  '"  t*'=  ^''ft<*^y  of  Michigan  as 

signed  the  Ostend  Manifesto  Cq-v.).  ^=    '^""^  Governor*  as  he  was   the   youngest 
person  ever  appointed  to  so  important  an  eitecu- 

Hoson,  Lowell,  American  musician  ;  b.  Med-  tive  position  in  the  history  of  the  Nation, 
field,  Norfolk  County,  Mass.,  8  Jan.  1792;  d.  Mason,  WHUmm,  English  poet:  b.  Hull  la 
Orange,  N,  J.  11  Aug.  1872,  His  general  edu-  peb.  1724.;  d.  York  7  April  1797.  He  was  edu- 
cation was  small ;  in  music  he  was  self-instructed  cated  at  Cambridge,  and  his  first  publication  was 
and  wonderfully  adept  even  when  a  boy,  being  (Isis,»  apoem.'satiriiing  the  Jacobitismand  high 
Choir  leader  in  Mediield  when  16,  and  a  teacher  church  principles  which  prevailed  in  the  Uni- 
m  Savannah  where  he  removed  in  1812.  In  versity  of  Oxford.  In  1852  he  published  'O- 
i8ai  he  published  a  collection  of  psalm  tunes  frida,'  a  tragedy,  with  choral  odes,  on  the  an- 
based  on  Gardmer  s  <Sacred  Melodies,'  but  m-  cient  Greek  model.  Having  taken  orders  in  the 
eluding  someof  Mason  s  own  compositions.  He  church  he  obtained  the  living  of  Aston,  in  York- 
is  best  known  for  hishymn  tunes,  notably  Cowper  shire,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  n>yal  chap- 
ili^"*i?*^?"".^'""^\?"*^  Missionary  Hymn  lains.  In  1759  appeared  'Caractacus.' a  drama. 
(•From  Greenland  sicy  Mountains").  Masoii  »  Sonie  years  after  Masoa  was  made  precentor  and 
more  important  publications  were  :  'Juvemle  residentiary  canon  at  York.  One  of  his  princi- 
Psamist*  (i8ag):  'Lyra  Sacra>  (183?)  ;  <The  pa]  „orks.  the  'English  Garden,'  a  poem,  ap- 
Psaltery'  (1845)  ;  /Carmina  Sacra  (1S4;  :  new  p^gred  between  177s  and  1782  ;  and  was  trans- 
senes  1852) ;  and  'Musical  Letters  from  Abroad'  laied  into  French  and  German.  In  1775  he  pub- 
(1853).  Mason  s  musical  library  is  now  the  lished  the  poems  of  his  friend  Thomas  Gray 
property  oi  Yale  University,  (q.v.)  with  memoirs  of  his  life.     His  principal 

lUson,  Otis  TWton,  American  ethnologist:  subsequent  publications  are:  'Odes';  'Life  of 
b.  Eastport,  Maine,  10  April  1838;  d.  Washing-  William  Whitehead,'  with  his  poems  (1788); 
ton,  D.  C,  5  Nov.  igo&  He  was  graduated  <  Essay  on  Church  Music'  (179s)- 
from  Columbia  University  in  1861  and  from  Mason,  WllUam,  American  musician  :  b. 
1861-84  was  at  the  head  of  its  preparatory  Boston  24  Jan.  1625;  d.  New  York.  14  July 
school.  From  1884-1908  he  was  curator  of  1908.  He  studied  music  in  Germany  un- 
ethnotogy  at  the  National  Museum.  He  was  a  der  Moscheles,  Hauptmann,  Moritz,  Dreys- 
member  of  various  scientific  societies  and  pub-  chock,  and  I.iszt ;  made  tours  as  a  pianist  in 
lished :  "Cradles  of  the  American  Aborigines*  Europe  and  the  United  States.  In  the  year  1855. 
(i88g);  'Woman's  Share  in  Primitive  Culture*  with  Theodore  Thomas  and  others,  he  established 
(1894);    <The  Origin   of  Inventions*    (i8t)S).  theMasonandThomasrecitalsolehambermusic, 
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wliTcTi  were  continued  until  1868.  His  compos!-  from  a  point  15  miles  south  of  Philadelphia;  and 
tions,  mjiny  in  number,  are  mainly  for  the  plana  thence  due  west  until  it  intersected  a  line  rim- 
He  published;  'Two  Pianoforte  Methods'  ning  due  north  from  the  source  of  the  Potomac 
(with  E.  S.  Hoadley) ;  'Pianoforte  Technics'  River.  The  work  was  done  with  such  skill  and 
(with  W.  S.  a  Matthews) ;  'Touch  and  Tech-  accuracy  that  a  revision  in  1849,  with  instru- 
nics'  (1878);  'Memories  of  a  Musical  Life'  ments  of  much  greater  precision,  disclosed  no 
(lgoi);etC.  error  of  importance.     The  line  was  again  sur- 

Maaon,  William  Ernest,  American  legis-  veyed  between  1901  and,  1903  under  the  direc- 

lator:  b.  Franklinville.  N.  Y,  7  July  1850.     He  ""!"  «*  >  ','""'  commission   representmg.  Penn- 

removed   with   his   parents   to   BentonspoVt,   la.,  sylvania  and  Maryland,     l^e  l™e  was  ongmally 

in  1858,  and  after  teaching  s>:hool.  1866-70,  was  "^^''^f^  by, stones  or  other  destgnaUons  placed 

admitted  to  the  bar  and  began  practice  m  Chi-  ™«  mile  ai«rt.    But  m  the  course  of  time  many 

cago.  III.,  in  1S7Z    He  was  I  member  of  the  II-  f  ^I't^l^"^  disappeared,  atid  disputes  as  to 

linois   Genera!   Assembly   in   1879,   of  the   State  '^^'  boundaries  arose      Pennsylvania  and  Maiy- 

Senate  in  1881-5;  and  of  Congress  1887-91.    In  I'*"*  each  appropriated  $S,oa>  for  a  new  survey 

1897  he  was  elMted  United  States  Senior,  in  ?,^ '^«  Ji'^-  ??''  """/K,"??  -^5"?  ""  ^^"^J^'j 

which  capacity  he  warmly  advocated  the   c^use  ^19:,."*2^8;kms,  of  the  Uiuted  States  Coairt  and 

Of  Cohan  mdependence.  Geodetic  SuiT-ey,  being  m  charge  of  the  corps  ot 

„           .  r ,       .                              ,  engineers.    It  is  the  portion  of  Mason  and  Dix- 

Msson,  Mich.,  city,  county-seat  of  Ingham  on's  line  that  extends  as  far  as  the  western  lim- 

County;    on    the    Michigan    Central    railroad;  its  of  Maryland,  which  has  been  re-surveyed. 

about  14  miles  south  by  east  of  Lansing.     It  was  Some    of    the    original    boundary    stones    were 

settled  in  1839,  and  in  1865  was  incorporated  as  found  to  be  still  in  place.     They  had  been  chis- 

a  village,  and  in  1875  chartered  as  a  city.    It  is  ded    in    England    from    limestone,   and   weigh 

m  a  farming  region  and  the  industries  are  chiefly  500  pounds  each,  being  four  and  one-half  feet 

connected   w>(h   farm   products.    The  principal  high  and  one  foot  square.    On  one  side  is  the 

manufactures    are    foundry    and    machine-shop  letter  «P,»  and  on  the  other    the    letter  *M." 

productSj  flour,  fruit  evaporators,  dairy  products,  Every  fifth  stone  bore  the  coat-of-arms  of  the 

bncks.  tiles,  wagons,  ajid  carnages.     The  trade  two   proprietaries.     Hodgkin's   men    endeavored 

13  chiefly  m  the  manufactures,  gram,  fruit,  and  to  trace  the  stones  that  were  missing,  and  snc- 

live-stock.    The    principal    buildings    arc    the  ceeded    in    recovering  a   large  number.    Some 

court-house,    the    churches,    and    schools.    The  were  doing  duty  as   doorsteps    some  were  in 

city  owns  and  operates  the  electrical  light  plant  bake-ovens,  one  served  as  a  curbstone  in  Clear- 

and  the  waterworks.    Pop.  (1910)  1,742.  spring,  Md.,  and  two  had  been  used  in  building 

Mason  City,  Iowa,  city,  county-seat  of  ^  (^htarch  along:  the  national  pike.  The  old  mark- 
Cerro  Gordo  County;  on  the  Chicago,  M.  &  St.  *"  ="  """"y  nistances  bore  curious  inscriptions, 
P.,  the  Chicago  &  N.  W.,  the  Iowa  C..  and  the  f  ™*  '^*"«1  by  soldiers  of  thi  Federal  and  Con- 
Chicago  G.  W.  R.R-'s;  about  iij  miles  in  direct  J?.°^PA^,  ^""'"  durmg  the  campaigns  of  the 
line  north  by  east  of  Des  Moines,  It  was  set-  ^ivil  War.  Every  one  of  these  stones  that  could 
tied  in  1855  and  its  present  charter  was  granted  J*  secured  was  placed  m  position  on  the  boun- 
in  187a  It  is  in  an  agricultural  and  stock-rais-  «a'7  "ne.  If  broken,  the  pieces  were  clamped 
ing  nsgion.  fire-ciay  and  valuable  sandstone  quar-  together.  The  stones  were  set  in  a  bed  of  con- 
ries  are  in  the  vicinity.  Its  chief  industrial  in-  ""«>,  t'>,jBuard  agamst  future  removaL  In  a 
terests  are  connected  with  the  manufacturing  of  'f"  localities  a  half-dozen  or  more  of  these 
suh  and  doors,  brick  and  tile,  flour,  and  lime,  "°"f  .T'"^,  i<"»"J  ■"  proximity.  This  leads  to 
and  the  quarrying  of  sandstone.  It  has  a  latga  "^f  "f "«'  t*^t  possibly  they  were  not  put  to 
foundry  and  considerable  trade  in  live-stock  and  f^"^'  "f^,,^*  boundary  markers.  It  is  knovra 
grain.  The  city  is  a  trade  centre  and  distribu-  '"^*  {??  '""  number  ot  stones  required  b^r  Mason 
ting  point  for  a  large  section  of  country,  and  has  anil /J '"on  was  imported,  but  in  conveyuw  them 
several  wholesale  establishments.  The  govern-  westward  through  the  forests,  so  many  difficnl- 
ment  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  who  holds  office  two  '!^  ""*  encountered,  it  is  supposed,  that  a  por- 
years,  and  a  council.  The  waterworks  are  """  of  the  consignment  was  abandoned  along 
owned  and  operated  by  the  city.  Pop.  (1890)  '°<=  ''°^$'  »"d  in  the  course  of  years  settlers 
4JDO7;  (1900)  6,746;  f  igio)  ii,2ia  touud  these  stones  useful  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses other  than  that   for  which  they  were  in- 

Mason  and  Dixon's  Line,  in  United  States  tended.    This  theory  is  substantiated  by  the  fact 

history,  a  line  popularly  known  as  dividing  the  that  the  western  part  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line 

slaveholding   from   the  non-slaveholding   States,  was  foimd  to  be  marked  principally  by  moimds 

The  line  was  surveyed  by  two  EiRlish  engineers,  or  wooden  posts,  few  stones  being  discovered. 

Charles   Mason  and   Jeremiah   Dixon,  between  Sufficient  of  the  original  stones  were  recovered 

the  years  1764  and  1767.  for  the  purpose  of  set-  to  mark  the  entire  line,  with  the  exception  of 

tling  the  disputed  boundaries  between  Maryland  about  75  miles.    Where  none  of  the  old  markers 

on  the  one  side  and  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  was    available,    new    marble    monuments    were 

on  the  other.    Their  instructions  were  to  begin  erected, 
at  the   Atlantic  Ocean,  and   run   due  west  to  a 

point  midway  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Ches-  Hason-bees,  a  name  given  to  the  small 

apeake  Bay;  thence  north,  so  that  the  line  should  wild  bees  of  the  genera  OsMia,  Ceratosmio,  and 

become  a  tangent  to  the  northwestern  boundary  Chalcidoma,  which   construct  their  nesta   with 

of  Delaware,  which  was  a  circle  described  from  sand  or  gravel,  agglutinated  together  by  means 

Newcastle  court-house  as  centre,  with  a  radius  of  a  viscid  saliva,  and  fix  them  on  the  side  of 

of  12  miles.    The  line  was  then  to  follow  the  walls,  tinder  stones,  within  the  hollows  of  plant 

curve  in  a  westerly  direction  till  it  reached  a  stems  whence  the  pith  has  been  removed,  ot 

point  due  north  of  the  point  of  tangcncy;  thence  avail  themselves  of  some  other  cavity  for  that 

due  north  till  it  intersected  a  line  run  due  west  purpose.    The  mason-bees,  like  tbe  Garpenter- 
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bees,  leaf-ctitters,  and  other  allied  forms  of  the  above,  that  many  plausible  theories  might  be 
family  MegackiMa,  are  solitary  in  habits,  not  founded  upon  both  history  and  legend,  but  the 
living  in  communities,  although  groups  of  cells  strongest  factor  in  the  appeal  to  antiquity, 
are  tisually  found  near  together,  made  by  the  nevertheless,  is  the  "Legend  of  the  Third  De- 
same  mother-bee,  and  each  containing  a  single  gree."  In  one  form  or  another  the  allegory  of 
^g  and  food, —  a  mixture  of  honey  and  pollen,  the  fall  of  man,  the  sacrificial  redemption  of  the 
jansult   Howard,    "The   Insect   Book*    (igoi),  race,  the  doctrines  of  the 

'    ottbi        


which  contains  an  extensive  bibliography  oi  the  mortal  life,  permeated  the  peoples  of  every  age 

subject.  and  bcame  the  motive  of  many  migrations.    This 

scot,  has  bcco  accorded  the  prmiaey  among  fra-  ^u".".^:        „"L    , j_'""'£?l"'f  -"^    When, 

tenil  orders.    Divided  into  gronpi  of  deitee.,  *"!'";■  .l,'"'"' *,'?."''  '^'»>'<',"  «>'" 

overlying  one  another  lilte  tta  foundation  and  5Z„SL  5,™  E.  S,^;"',  '       ,    • 

e,™,™.^.rf.,™  «f  ,   „.^».h.;«i  i,..;ij;«™    tt.^_  descended  from  those  periods, —  it  is  not  smgu- 

^SSl  S    ,h™^™,    Sl.^.  S„iS  I"  ">"'  "■=  ™"  shoul/ have  Mtracled  disciple; 

^^5S,    t,.iSf    E.h     A„.,i™     ;S  "F™"?  wta"  'kitWrf  f'»"  PiWic  gaae  by  a 

SS??t    S    oanely,    Engluh     Ajierican,    and  „y,  „,  ,^  ^     „ivers.lit;  of  the  printed 

SoMtah   Mascnry.     The  Srst  and   second  are  „„,  j^jj'  j,„        J;  ^j , 

^^z^^'ii  i,„-s!^"r,tt  B??'  "sr;;;    '» &»<  bAiL  ,„d «« «,,  conii«.i.-The 

™^i^^?r.  f„!i  t^ft.  fwl^c,,!!,  vtI  fhl  consensus  of  reliable  historical  opinion  affirms 
pendenciej  and  in  the  United  States;  whJe  the  ,^  ,  ,j  j  g  j  Lodge  of  England, 
elaborate  Scotnsh  R«eof  33  degrees,  coniprismg  „j,„i„a  J,  j„„,  ,,„  ..^,  j,  ,?,  „„,htrof  ,1 
a  more  linuted  membership  therein,  is  the  one  ™iilar  masonic  InHw/nftb.  thr.p  cr.ft  ,1..jr«.s 
most  Widely  disseminated  in  other  portions  of  the  1^^'%^!^^^  i°i^!iar^n«r«r  cemre's'^l^Th^ 
world.  ^  rite  19  complex  ,n  its  inter-depend-  landmarks,  Ieg<5ids,  and  authentic  narratives 
cut  systOT  of  ffoyemment,  and  is  essentially  pertaining  to  the  Elnglish  rite  itself,  as  well  as 
cosmopolitan,  bearing  upon  its  rolls  the  names  £,  j^e  American  rite,  the  daughter  thereof,  so  to 
Of  emperors,  kings,  jirmces  presidents,  and  ^p^^^.  The  apocryphal  history  of  masonry 
governors,  toother  with  Mho[ars.  statesmen,  ^(^^  (hat  it  was  introduced  into  England  by 
and  men  of  affairs,  as  well  as  those  of  lesser  p^^^^^  gj^;  ^  a„d  that  lod|es  were 
stations  m  church  and  state.  The  full  legal  -warranted  at  Vork,»  by  King  Athelstan.  This 
title  IS.  «The  Ancient  and  Honorable  Fraternity  -Legend  of  the  Guild"  and  much  other  tradi- 
of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  and  Concordant  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  j^^g^d  curious  manuscripts 
Uriters."  ,  ,  .  ^.  .^  T^  ■  ^  o^t.  called  "Old  Constitutions.*  or  «01d  Charges  of 
/t' A^tf^^Al  -^-^tty-- During  the  i8th  British  Freemasons."  The  oldest  of  these  is 
and  first  half  of  the  19th  century  masonic  writers  d^ted.  by  English  antiquaries,  1390  a.d.,  and  ^ 
laid  great  stress  upon  the  possible  origm  of  the  registered  as  the  "Regius  MS.,  or  HalliweU 
society  in  the  remote  ages  of  (he  past.  Abso-  poe^,,!.  jhe  next  in  age,-~bepnning  of  the 
lutely  without  any  historica!  basis  of  fact  or  igtb  century,— is  called  the  'Matthew  Cooke 
record  as  were  most  of  these  theories,  yet  men  j^s.^-both  in  custody  of  the  British  Museum, 
of  learning  loaned  their  mfluence  to  perpetuate  'Within  the  past  half-century,  notably  the  last  zS 
the  fables  extant  concerning  the  fraternity,  yggrs,  many  more  of  these  documents  have  been 
Some  asserted  (a)  that  the  history  of  the  race  discovered,  transcribed  and  printed,  or  published 
was  the  story  of  masonry,  beginning  with  the  ;„  facsimile,  so  that,  including  the  missing  ver- 
inigration  from  the  Garden  of  Eden;  others  {(.)  gjons,  used  or  referred  to  therein,  the  catalogue 
that  It  sprang  from  the  Patnarchal  penod ;  and  has  nearh-  75  entries.  These  manuscripts  have 
still  others  contended  (c)  that  the  society  was  ^^^  grouped  into  families,  because  of  certain 
the  successor  of  the  ancient  mysteries  oi  the  characteristics  common  to  two  or  more,— the 
Orient;  (d)  that  the  Temple  of  Solomon  was  whole  forming  a  valuable  collection  of  ancient 
Its  cradle;  (e)  that  the  Crusaders  and  the  masonic  remains.  Each  manuscript  consists  of 
Knights  Templars  carried  it  forward  from  their  three  parts :  (a)  the  introductory  prayer,  dec- 
times;  (/)  that  the  Roman  colleges  of  artificers  laration,  or  invocation;  (b)  the  alleged  history 
and  huilders  of  the  Middle  Ages  handed  down  of  the  order,  or  the  "Legend  of  the  Guild* ; 
the  craft  to  posterity;  ig)  that  the  civil  strifes  (c)  the  peculiar  statutes  and  duties,  the  regu- 
in  Great  Britain  of  the  isth  and  i6th  centuries,  lations  and  observances,  which  masons  in  gen- 
and  subsequent  political  events,  made  the  institu-  eral,  or  the  craft  as  a  unit,  were  bound  carefully 
'tion  pmsible;  (A)  and  a  later  class  of  writers  to  uphold  and  inviolably  to  maintain.  The  pre- 
placed  its  origin  to  the  credit  of  the  Rev.  James  cise  value  of  the  "Old  Charges"  lies  in  the  fact 
Anderson,  D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  John  Theophilus  that  they  were  the  formulas  used  in  the  cere- 
1  Desaguliers,  LL,  D.,  F.R.S.,  and  their  compeers  monies  of  initiation  by  our  masonic  ancestors 
of  "The  Revival  of  1717  a.d."  Several  of  these  of  from  two  to  five  centuries  antecedent.  All 
authors  changed  their  views  later  in  life;  ami,  known  copies  are  of  English  origin,  even  those 
during  the  past  SO  years,  the  intelligent  masons  used  in  Scotland;  and,  being  of  a  distinctly 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States,  have  Christian  character,  it  has  been  thought  they 
attempted  to  build  up  frotu  the  broken  frag-  indicate  ecclesiastical  supervision  and  composi- 
ments  of  the  past.— contained  in  fugitive  lodge  tion.  A  manuscript  version  of  1583  a.d.,  in  pos- 
records  exten<fing  back  nearlj  three  centuries,—  session  of  the  United  Grand  Lodge  of  England, 
a  reasonable  history  of  the  "operative"  masonry  has  the  following  •introductory  prayer,*  and  is 
of  the  British  Isles  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  quoted  as  an  example: 

as  well  as  that  of  the  present  "speculative  craft."  The  mighte  of  the  Father  of  Heaven  and  y« 

In  this  efllort  assistance  has  been  rendered  by  wysdome   of    ye   glorious    Soonne    through   y 

scholars  not  connected  with  the  fraternity.    The  grace  &  y  goodnes  of  yo  holly  ghoste,  y'  bee 

oitical   reader   will    note,    in   the   enumeration  three  psons  &  one  God,  be  w"  vs  at  0^  be^nning 
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and  give  vs  grace  so  to  govme  vs  here  in  o'  others,  but  the  minutes  are  not  extant  Two 
lyving  that  wee  maye  come  to  his  bli&se  that  divines,  associated  with  these  brethren,  were  dcs- 
nevr  shall  have  ending.  Amen.  tined  to  figure  as  masonic  architecU  and  authors 
■Signs,  tokens,  and  words,  by  which  the  of  the  new  regime:  James  Anderson,  DJ3,  born 
masonic  craft  became  differentiated  from  all  in  Edinburgh,  5  Aug.  1684,  a  minister  of  the 
Other  trades  than  builders  do  not  appear  in  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  Church  in  Piccadilly,  Lon- 
earlier  forms.  In  time,  however,  this  initiation  don;  and  Johii  Theophilua  Desaguliera,  LL.D., 
was  exclusively  its  own;  and  m  the  Melrose  F.R.S,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  who  was  bom 
manuscript  1581  A.D.  (known  to  posterity  by  the  in  Roehelle,  France,  12  March  1683.  Anthony 
transcript  of  1674),  reference  is  made  to  *Ye  Sayer,  a  distinguished  gentleman,  wag  installed 
privilidge  of  ye  compass,  square,  levell,  and  ye  Grand  Master.  He  was  of  the  •speculative* 
plum-rule.'  The  early  records  show  that  the  craft,  and  of  the  class  called  "accepted,"  The 
lodge  system  was  used  from  the  first  as  a  bond  Grand  Lodge  instituted  was  a  governing  body, 
to  preserve  the  art  of  building  as  a  monopoly,  and  in  no  wise  a  successor  of  the  'General  A»- 
The  secret  of  the  organization  was  then, —  in  semblies*  of  the  operative  or  legendary  period. 
contradistinction  to  all  others, —  "the  way  to  To  Dr.  Anderson  was  entrusted  the  duty  of 
build";  and  tyled  lodges  contributed  best  toward  compiling  the  "general  records  and  faithful 
this  end.  But,  in  spite  of  eveiy  precaution,  traditions  from  the  begimiing  of  time,*  and  to 
another  body  of  operatives  arose, —  called  enable  him  to  do  so  all  the  available  documents 
■Cowans*  by  the  regulars,—  which  in  spite  of  its  were  collected  for  his  ust  These  were  after- 
lack  of  prestige,  not  being  in  possession  of  'Old  ward  destroyed, — an  irreparable  loss.  In  1723 
Charges*  and  the  'mason's  word,'  contrived  to  the  "New  Constitutions*  were  published,  vihea 
prosper,  eventually  breaking  down  the  monopoly  it  was  discovered  that  Drs.  Anderson  and 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  "speculative'  soci-  Desaguliera  had  completely  changed  the  theory 
ety  of  modem  times.  The  term  'speculative'  of  the  institution^ — from  Christian  to  the  adc^ 
has  reference  to  a  class  of  members  who  were  tion  of  a  universal  creed  based  on  the  Father- 
not  operatives  and  had  no  intention  of  becom-  hood  of  God  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Man, — so 
ing  artisans,  but  were  denominated  "accepted*  as  to  admit  men  of  all  religions,  nationalities,  and 
masons.  The  admission  of  this  element  proved  stations  in  life.  These  authors  included  likc- 
the  wisdom  of  the  fathers,  and  to  it  is  probably  wise  all  that  is  now  known  of  the  transactions 
due  the  permanency  of  the  institution  and  its  of  the  craft  from  1717  to  1733  A.D.,  when  the 
continuity  to  succeeding  ages.  By  its  influences  official  records  comnience.  The  second  edition 
the  masonic  fraternity  secured  governmental  of  the  'New  Constitutions*  was  published  in 
favor,  and  became  'f>ee  of  the  ^ilds,*  that  is,  1738,  with  "New  Regulations'  added,  which  be- 
free  of  the  restrictive  laws,  which,  even  now,  came  the  basis  of  the  Freemasonry  of  the 
regulate  the  "Friendly  Societies'  of  the  British  present  day.  From  1717  the  evolution  of  the 
empire, —  enjoying  a  libera  which  did  not  inhere  society_  made  rapid  progress,  both  as  to  the 
in  the  or^nization  of  exclusively  operative  increasing  area  of  its  operations,  and  in  the 
masons  who  were  not  Fr^e-Masons,  the  sonalled  multiplicity  of  its  degrees.  But  the  masons  of 
"Cowans.'  (Free  +  Mason,  originally  written  'the  revival"  and  tlieir  immediate  successors  did 
as  two  words,  not  mentioned  prior  to  the  i4tii  not  long  dwell  together  in  unity.  Those  at  York 
century.)  Just  what  proportion  of  the  mem~  organized  a  'Grand  Lodge  of  All  England,*  in 
bership  was  speculative  during  the  earlier  or  1725,  and  kept  it  alive  for  some  twenty  yeara, 
operative  period,  unfortunately  is  not  known,  A  reorganization  took  place  in  1761,  and  the 
the  first  lodge  record  preserved  being  of  a  meet-  body  ceased  to  exist  in  1793,  never  having  diar- 
ing  held  "Vltimo,  July  1599,*  but  of  its  mixed  tered  lodges  outside  of  England.  In  1751  a 
character  there  is  no  doubt.  Old  records,  re-  great  schism  occurred,  wherel^  a  part  of  the 
cently  discovered,  and  examined  in  the  light  premier  Grand  Lodge  withdrew  and  instituted 
of  present-day  research,  have  led  masonic  writers  a  rival  In  common  parlance  the  latter  body 
to  revise  the  usually  accepted  assertion  that  the  became  known  as  'ancients,'  the  former  as 
cathedrals  and  other  public  edifices  in  Great  'modems,'  a  transposition  which  is  firmly  set- 
Britain,  erected  during  the  Middle  Ages,  were  tied  in  history,  A  deputation  from  the  Grand 
planned  by  church  dignitaries.  The  opinion  now  Lodge  of  All  England,  dated  29  March  1779, 
obtains  that  the  architects  thereof  were  the  created  still  another  body  called  the  'Grand 
Master  Masons  of  that  period, —  the  divisions  Lodge  of  England  South  of  the  River  Trent.* 
among  the  builders  of  the  operative  era  being  and  this  survived  until  2  May  1790,  The  two 
apprentices,  journeymen  (Fellow  Crafts),  and  rival  Grand  Lodges, — ■Moderns' and 'Ancients,' 
Master  Masons.  Each  man's  work  bore  a  dis-  —  happily  entered  into  a  concordat  on  St.  John's 
tinguishing  mark  by  which  the  piece  could  be  Day,  27  Dec  1813  a.d.,  constituting  the  present 
identified,  and  the  wage  scale  regulated.  As  for  United  Grand  Lodge  of  Er.gland,  declaring  that 
example;  the  English  Rile  of  Freemasoiify  "Consists  of 
York  Minster  Crypt  ^^^^^  degrees  and  no  more,  namely:  those  of  the 
—  niQoY  Entered  Apprentice,  the  Fellow  Craft,  and  the 
^   "  ^                     «  Master  Mason,  including  the  Supreme  Order  of 


extant  of  date  prior  to  24  Jnne  1780  a.d.    It  is 

By  the  opening  years  of  the  i8th  century  the  known  that  there  was  a  lodge  at  Cork,  the  first 

decadence  of  the  society  had  become  so  great  minute  of  which  is  dated  *December  ye  8lh, 

that  four  of  the  survivmg  masonic  lodges  pro-  1726.'    The  city  archives  refer  to  a  charter  for 

ceeded  to  a  reorganization  in  1717  a.d.,  as  before  a  'Society  of  Freemasons,*  and  a  'Grand  Lodge 

stated,  and  this  movement  is  known  in  history  of  Munster* ;  and  it  is  known  that  other  lodges 

as  'The  Revival."     Four  old  lodges  in  London  existed  prior  to  1726.    There  was  also  a  Grand 

are  known  to  have  participated,  and  probably  Lodge  of  Cork,  and  one  at  Dublin.     The  last 
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rganized  priority  in  the  United  States.  On  S  June  173(^ 
1  is  de-  Daniel  Coxc  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  was  appointed 
idges  of     Provincial   Grand   Master  of  the  "provinces   of 


named  vas  of  record  in  I7a&-i729 ;  reorganized 

1731  JLD.,  electing  Lord  Kingston,  who  ia  de- .    .„.._,_., ^^ 

scribed  as  'Grand  Master  of  all  the  lodges  of  Provincial  Grand  Master  of  the  "provinces  c 

Free  Masons  in  the  KinBdom  of  Ireland."     Irish  New   York,   New  Jersey,  and   Pennsylvania,   in 

Masons  possessed  *OId  Charges,*  and  like  their  America,'    by    the    Duke    of    Norfolk,    Grand 

English  Drethren  propagated  the  order  far  and  Master  of  the  premier  Grand  Lodge  of  England. 

wide.    It  was  in  Lodge  No.  44,  of  Irish  register.  On   30   April    1733,   Lord   Viscount    Montague, 

—  warranted    in    173S. —  that    the    Hon.    Mrs.  Grand  Master,  issued  a  like  deputation  to  Henry 

Richard  Aldworth    (Elizabeth  Sl  Leger),  was  Price   of    Boston,   appointing   him    "Provincial 

initiated,  and  became  the  celebrated  and  only  Grand  Master  of  the  province  of  New  England,' 

•Female  Freemason*  of  history.  the  dominions  and  territories  thereto  belonging.* 

Scotland  eajcys  tlie  honor  of  ■Mother  Kil-  Masonic  history  is  obscure  as  to  the  part  Coxe 

winning  Lodge,  No.  O,*  universally   recognized  took  in  establishing  the  society,  but  there  is   a 

as  the  oldest  in  existence.    Its  records  comprise  complete  record  of  the  acts  of  Price.    Because 

a   minute   of    1599,   and   others    ranging   from  of  this,  Massachusetts  was  acknowledged  to  be 

30  Dec   1642  to  5  Dec.  1758,  a.d.,  and  these  the  "mother  jurisdiction'  for  nearly  150  years; 

communications  were  held  in  Kilwinning.    Tra-  while  documents  now  in  the  archives  of  the 

ditiond   history   ascribes  to  the   architects   of  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania,  and  'Libre  B," 

the  Abbey  of  Kilwinning  the  pre-eminence  which  of  the  Historical  Society  of  that  commonwealth. 


...  _ .  _  1  lodges  are  of  record,  pos- 
sessing fragmentary  minutes  and  "Old  Charges*  discovered  during  the  last  half  of  the  19th 
ol  rare  Masonic  value,  but  the  Scottish  Crafts-  century  goes  to  show  that  on  29  Jan.  1731,  Coxe 
men  did  not  follow  the  examples  set  by  Eng-  visited  his  Grand  Lodge  at  London,  and  that  a 
land  and  Ireland  until  St  Andrew's  Day,  toast  was  there  drunk  in  his  honor,  as  "Pro- 
30  Nov,  1736  A.D.,  when  Baron  William  St.  vindal  Grand  Master  of  North  America' ;  that 
Clair  of  Roslin  (Earl  of  Orkney  and  Caithness),  from  1732  and  for  several  years,  a  list  of  Grand 
was  chosen  Grand  Master.  The  following  year  Lodge  officers  was  regularly  printed  in  the 
he  was  succeeded  by  George,  the  third  and  last  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  published  in  Philadelphia; 
Earl  of  Cromarty.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  that,  in  1734.  Benjamm  Franklin  being  elected 
Scotland,  as  well  as  in  England  and  Ireland,  Grand  Master  thereof,  wrote  to  Provincial 
the  craft  was  patronised  by  those  of  exattea  Grand  Master  Price  in  Boston,  as  to  the  status 
dvil  rank  and  station.  Scotland's  "Masonic  of  masonry  in  Pennsylvania;  that  in  June  of  ' 
gem'  is  the  ''Prentice's  Pillar,'  standing  in  the  that  year  Franklin  met  Price  in  Boston  and 
chancel  of  Roslin  Chapel,  Edinburgh.  was  recognized  to  the  extent  of  being  "further 

An  unsuccessful  attempt  has  been  made  instructed  in  the  Royal  Art,"  by  the  Provincial 
to  connect,  historicall}',  the  building  crafts  of  Grand  Master;  and  that  Grand  Master  Frank- 
Continental  Eurgie  with  the  Operative  Masons  lin  himself  visited  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Eng- 
of  Britain  and  Scotland.    But,  in  Germany,  in  land,  I?  Nov.  1760  A.D. 

p  re-Re  formation  times,  the  'Independent  Stone-         The  rival  Grand  I,odges  in  England,  together 

masons'  arose,  coming  out  from  the  Monastic  with  those  of   Ireland   and   Scotland,   chartered 

orders  as  the  zeal  for  building  magnificent  edi-  lodges  everywhere,  at  home  and  abroad,      Pa- 

fices,    under   ecclesiastical   patronage,     declined,  tronized  by  the  Royal   family  and  nobility  of 

These   "lay   brothers'   were   possessed   of   "Old  Great  Britain  the  craft  acquired  greater  prestige 

Charges,*   hut  no   authentic   documents    remain  than  history  records  of  any  other  society,   and 

which  refer  to  their  most  flourishing  period  of  a  system  of  "military  lodges'  fostered  expansion, 

existence.      Within   the  short   space,    however.  The  roll  of  warrants  issued  during  the  18th  cen- 

pf  from  10  to  20  years,  subsequent  to  the  revival  tury  and   subsequent  to   1730,   would   make   a 

in  England,  Masonry  of  the  British  type  had  large  volume.     From   these   beginnings  Grand 

obtained  a  foothold  in  all  the  countries  of  Eu-  Lodges  were  formed  in  America,  composed  of 

rope.    It  had  crossed  the  seas  to  America,  and  lodges  of  English  ("ancients'  and  "modems'), 

in  a  list  of  lodges  published   in   1734   a.d..  No.  Irish,   Scottish,   and  "Army"   register,   increased 

12^    of   English    register,   is   shown   as   located  in   number   by  those  holding   Provincial   Grand 

at   "Boston,   in    New    England,'— known   since  Masters'   warrants,   together   with    lodges   char- 

5  March  1793  as  St.  John's  Lodge.  tered  by  the  earlier  American  Grand  Lodges  in 

Introduction  and  Earty^  History  in  America,  the   United    States   and    Canada,    until  regular 

—  It   is   a   well-settled   opinion   that   very   early  governing  bodies  existed  in  every  Stale,  province 

in  the  settlement  of  North  America  masons  of  and  territory.     Thus  the  craft  lias  "followed  the 

the   three    classes, —  operative,    speculative,    and  flag,'  wherever  unfurled. 

the  irregulars, —  met  in  lodges,  without  much  Knights  Templars  and  Masonry. —  The  trad! - 
regard  to  warrants  or  charters,  and  these  organ  tion  that  the  'Baldwin  Encampment,"  which,  up 
tzations  continued  until  long;  after  the  revival  to  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  had  been  con- 
in  1717  especially  in  the  British  colonies.  In-  ceded  to  be  the  witness  that  Masonic  Knights 
deed,  these  assemblies  of  the  craft  were  quite  Templars  were  descendants  of  the  Knights  of  the 
apart  from  regularity  and  the  sanction  of  Crusades,  is  not  now  accepted.  Its  earliest  ac- 
Grand  Lodges.  This  was  the  fact  in  Philadel-  credited  document  bears  date  20  Dec.  1780  A.a 
phia,  in  1730-I ;  and,  again,  in  New  Hamp-  The  first  reference  to  the  Knights  Templars  as 
shire  soon  afterward  (the  last  named  appar-  allied  to  Masonry  is  contained  in  the  (lodge 
ently  having  'Old  Charges'),  though  nothing  warrant)  minutes  of  St.  Andrew's  Royal  Arch 
has  yet  been  discovered  to  connect  such  meetings  (Chapter,  Boston,  Mass.,  dated  28  Aug.  1760  a.d.; 
with  the  working  cf  the  "historic  three  degrees'  the  earliest  in  England  is  that  of  Phcenix  Lodge, 
of  l8th  century  notation,  and  post-Grand  Lodge  No.  257,  Portsmouth.  21  Oct  1778.  Kilwinning 
era.    This    raises   the   mooted    question    as    to  Lodge  of  Scotland,  on  8  Oct  I779.  by  its  master. 
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jniversally   o^Piniwd  on   the  bases   that 

....     _..._,'  at  Dublin.     The  Grand  within  itself  was  conserved  all  the  powers   oi 

Lodge  at  York  sanctioned  the  degree  of  "Knight  the   entire    Institution.    A    Grand    Lodge    once 

Templar*  in  1780.     Similar  references, —  at  dates  dulj^  established  must  iui  generis  be  sovereign  in 

between  the  St.  Andrew's  Chapter's  record  and  its  jurisdiction,  the  bounds  of  whict.  soon  bc- 

the    institution    of    the    Grand    Encampment,  came  restricted   to  a  state,  proi-ince,  or  other 

Knights  Templars,  U.  S.  A.,  11  June  1816  a.d., —  recognized    political    division.     The    Jerritorial 

may  he  found  scattered  throughout  the  fugitive  Jmits  of  a  Grand  Lodge  being  sacred  from  in- 

minules    of   lodges   and   chapters   wherever   the  vasion,  and  this  principle  enforced,  Masonry  has 

British  army  had  been  stationed.    Whence,  then,  escaped    the    successful    competition    of    alleged 

came  the  modem  'Order  of  the  Temple"?     An  rival  rites  purporting  to  be  the  craft  itself,  and 

answer,  founded  upon  hisLorical  facts,  has  never  also  has  been  secure  in  its  privileges  from  any 

been  made.     Two  theories  have  been  advanced;  and  all  plans  to  confederate  tnese  bodies  into  one 

(o)   It  is  wilhin  the  range  of  possibility  that  a  centralized    government,  —  a    guaranty     of     the 

connection  existed  between  the  chivalric  order  perpetuation  of  the  democracy  inherent  therein. 

of    Knights    Templars    and    the    fraternity    of  But  the  symbolism  of  "Solomon's  Temple'   as 

Operative   Masons   of   medieval   times,   because  the  most  glorious  edifice  of  ancient  times,  prob- 

bodies    of    skilled    workmen    erected    Templar  ably   introduced  by  Drs.    Anderson  and    Des- 

strongholds  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  built  their  aguliers  (whether  from  the  lost  MSS.,  or  other- 

preceptories,   priories,    and    round    churches    in  wise,  is  not  essential),  required  a  more  ornate 

Europe.     The  famous  Temple  Church,  London,  adornment  and  furniture  than  a  foundation  and 

is  an  example.     What,  then,  was   more  natural  the   bare   superstructure   upon   which   Operative 

than   that   the    Knights    Templars    in    the    I4lh  Masons    had   wrought, — hence,   naturally,    sug- 

century,    proscribed,    persecuted,    and    despoiled  gested  degrees  above  the  original  three   of  the 

of    all    things,    should    seek    their   perpetuation  Revival,  et  lea.     For  more  than  a  century  men 

among    the    affiliated    bodies    of    mechanics    of  toiled    to    perfect    the    society, —  often    building 

whose  universality  and  antiquity  they  had  abun-  belter  than   they  knew,—  until   the   three    Rites 

dant  evidence?     (6)  On  the  other  hand,  no  his-  became  settled  as  at  present  established.    The 

torical  doubt  exists  that  every  Freemason  living  best  minds  contributed  toward  this  end.    As  in 

since  the  Revival   of  1717  a.d.,  can  trace  his  the  Old  World,  so  in  the  New,  the  institution 

pedigree   only  to  Great  Britain.      No  other   as-  had   attracted   to   itself   men   of  higfi   character 

sociation,   guild  or  otherwise,  ever  grew  into  and  standing  in  the  governments  thereof,  and 

■  society  of  Freemasons,  nor  was  any  connec-  men  of  letters  contributed  their  full  quota  to 

tion  with  the  building  trades  of  the  Continent  develop   the   fraternity,   which   was  expected   to 

ever  claimed  by  the  first  Freemasons  of  Europe,  endure,   as   these   promoters   believe   it    had    al- 

The  craft  there  was  a  direct  importation  from  ready  existed,  for  ages.    France,  in  particular, 

England,  and  in  its  infancy  and  for  many  years,  was  prolific  in  the  "fabrication'  of  degrees  and 

was  confined  to  the  upper  classes,  without  the  rites,  the  great  volume  of  which  survive  only  in 

least  admixture  of  the  artisan.    This  was  true  the  musty  tomes  of  i8th  century  literature.    As 

m  Germany,  where  the  French  language    that  before  inferred,  the  so-called  Scottish  Masonry 

of  the  court  and  diplomacy,  was  the  one  used  in  became  the  forerunner  of  a  rite  that,  perfected 

keeping    minutes,    and    the    early    lodges    bore  by  scholarly  masons,  ultimately  became  the  An- 

French  names.    In  1740,  however,  in  contradis-  cient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite.    This  title  is 

tmction  to  English,  a  Scottish  Masonry  arose,—  now  applied  to  a  system  which  was  first  definitely 

reputed   to   hail   from   Scotland,   but   having  no  oi^anized   at   Charleston,    S.   C,   31    May    1801 

real  connection  with  the  regular  society ;  and  A.a    The  rite  in  several  of  its  degrees  can  boast 

from   this   source   have   emanated   most   of   the  of  a  very  respectable  antiquity,  having  descended 

traditions  relative  to  the  alleged  transinission  of  from  a  «CouncU  of  Emperors  of  the  East  and 

the  chivalric  degrees  from  the  Knights  Tem-  the  West,'  at  Paris  in  1758.    It  is  also  based 

plars,  of  whom  Jacques  de  Molai,— executed  il  on  the   three   craft   degrees,  and   its   postulant" 

March  1314  A.D.,  — was  the  last  Grand  Master,  must  be  Master  Masons  in  good  standing,  in 

In  order  to  prove  the  Templar  succession,  and  whatever  other  regular  rite  they  may  hold  mem- 

the  legend  of  Scottish  Masonry,  it  becomes  neces-  bership.      The     original      Supreme    Council    in 

sary  to  acLDjot  for  an  interregnum  between  the  America  passed  through  an  experience  similar  to 

year  1309,  when  Walter  de  Clifton,  Preceptor  of  that  of  the  premier  Grand  Lodge  of  England 

the    Scottish    Knights    Templars,    admitted    the  before  its  authority  as  "Mother  ^  the  Rite"  was 

dispersion   of  his   brethren,   and  the  date  when  fully  established  in  the  masonic  world;  but  peace 

modem  Templary  appears  of  record,  during  the  came  finally,  and  two  recognized  bodies  exist  in 

i8th  century,  at  Boston,  manifestly  a  historical  the  United  States:  the  primate,  as  the  "South- 

irapossibihty.      Nevertheless,    "history    fails    to  ern  Jurisdiction,"   and   the    present   "Northern 

record   much   that   actually   occurs;   much   that  Jurisdiction,"  established  by  a  concordat,  signed 

subsequent  ages  would  gladly  know."    Notwith-  at  Boston,  Mass.,  by  several  rival  Supreme  Couo- 

standing,  as  late  as  183.),  an  authorized  edition  cils,  17  May  1867.    This  rite  was  introduced  tnto 

of  "The  Templars    Chart,"  by  Jeremy  L.  Cross,  England  in   1845 ;  and  other   Supreme  Councils 

published  in  New  York,  gave  a  succession  of  of  this   obedience  exist  in    Scotland.    Ireland, 

Grand  Masters  from  Jacques  de  Molai,  — based  Canada.  Egypt,  and  colonies  of  Great  Britain;  in 

on  a  clumsy  forgery  of  the  Swedish  Templars,—  France  and  dependencies,  and  in  other  countries 

to  the  year  1838  a.d.    Like  many  another  in-  fo  Europe,  excepting  Russia;  in  South  and  Cen- 

Scnious   theory,    framed    to    connect^  the    "old"  tral  America :  and  in  the  West  Indies.     As  be- 

with  the  "new"  dispensations,  tradition  may  be  fore  stated,  the  masonic  government  is  complex, 

true,  but  It  IS  unsupported  by  documentary  evi-  no  two  rites  — nor  even  Grand  jurisdictions  of 

*'"'S?'  .   „  „  the  same  rite,—  being  alike,  owing  to  variances 

OrgamMtwn  and  Degrees.- Cnlt  Masonry  in  the  sequence  of  their  degrees.    The  English 
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and  American  are  substantially  in  unison  as  to  shall   stand  as   the  backbone  of  the  buildinft 

chronological  order:     Craft.  Capitular,  Cryptic,  firm  and  enduring;  its  great  first  cost  shall  mean 

and   Chivalric   degrees,     in   the   American   Rile  no  further  care  or  expense. 

Its    degrees    follow   this   notation   exactly,   being  History. — The  Egyptian  stonework  was  gen- 

thc    Lodge,   Royal   Arch   Chapter,   Council,   and  erally  oi  enormous  blocks  jointed  with  astonish- 

Teniplar   systems,  respectively.     England,   Scot-  ing   accuracy,   so   as   not   to   mar   the   effect  of 

land,   and   Ireland,   working   the    English    Rite,  Che   bas-reliefs    which    covered    several   courses, 

are   not  altogether   in  accord, — additional  de-  Assyrian  walls  were  laid  up  with  bricks  form- 

grees    and     orders     being     incorporated,  —  but,  ing  the   exterior   surface   and   the  interior   was 

eventually,   all   arrive   at   practical    universality,  filled  with  earth.     The  early  Greek  or  Pelasgic 

nevertheless.    The  A/.A.'.  S.'.R-'.   is  divided  into  walls  were   followed  by  more  developed  forms 

grades   or   degrees :    symbolic    (the   three   Craft  such  as  those  called     laiioim      and     ^tviaiioiat 

defrrees,   which   are   not  conferred,   however,   in  which     became     the     Roman     Isodomum     and 

jurisdictions     of     the     English     and     American  Pieudisodomum    walls.      Opui   relicuialum   snd 

Rites),  Inefiable,  Historical,  Philosophical,  His-  ofius  incertum   were  later  Roman   forms  where 

torical  and  Philosophical,  Chivalric,  Official  and  small   blocks   of   tufa  or  triangular  brick   were 

Executive, —  conferred  in  lodges,  councils,  chap-  used   for  the   exterior  surface   and   the  interior 

lers,  consistories,  and  supreme  councils.  was  filled  with  concrete.    The  characteristic  of 

The    Ancient  Arabic   Order    of    Nobles    of  Greek  masonry  was  to  use  local  stone,  accu- 

the     Mystic    Shrine     (q.v.)     has    fostered    and  rately  cut  and  jointed  if  the  stone  would  bear 

developed    the    sociaJ    side    of    Freemasonry,  it;  otherwise  covered  with  stucco.     From  the 

in    its    "higher  degrees,*  principally  in   Amer-  lintel  or  beam  architecture  of  the  Greeks  to  the 

ica.  arch  construction  of  iheTtomans  was  an  advance 

Stoiislicj.—ln   the   United   States   and   Can-  In   the   possibility   of   size   of   construction,   but 

ada    the    membership   of   Symbolic    Masonry   is  a  change  from  a  system  of  making  the  construc- 

pubtished  annually,  the  total  for  the  year  1903  tive  forms  visible  and  decorative  to  a  custom  of 

being  962,438,  in  12,704  constituent  lodges,  under  covering    rough    walls    with   a    decorative   shell 

57  grand  lodges.     The  net  gain  during  igoz  was  not    expressing    the    supporting    masonry    work 

3g,SOO.     Abroad,  the  privilege  of  membership  in  behind.    This  method  of  building,  however,  gave 

two  or  more  lodges  militates  against  an  accurate  the  Rcwnans  an  opportunity  to  make  their  enor- 

enumeralion.   but   the    returns    show    lodges    as  mous  structures  at  a  much  less  comparative  cost, 

follows:     Grand     Lodge     of     England,     2,350;  because   unskilled   labor   could    be   employed   to 

Grand  Lodge  Of  Ireland,  1,009;  Grand  Lodge  much   better  advantage,  needmg  only  a   small 

of  Scotland    614  number  of  foremen.     Romanesque  masonry  was 

References.— Uistory       (church).       Words-  very  crude  and  the  thrusts  of  the  arches  were 

worth,    Perry;    (Masonic),    Gould,    Fraternity  "ken  care  of  by  a  inass  of  abutments  which 

Pub.      Co,"s;      eneyclopffidias      (secular).      Cen-  *ere  practically  monolithic.    In  Byzantine  work, 

tnry:     (Masonic),    Mackey,    < Explorations    in  however,  the  arches  and  domes  were  made  from 

Bible  Lands,>  edited  by  Herman  V,  Hilprecht  s">al'    b'P.c^s    of  stone   and    the   thrusts    were 

6i  Johns  Hopkins  University;  'A  Catholic  Die-  studied  with  much  greatw  care.    In  Gothic  work 

tionary,*   etc.,  Addis  and   Arnold,  University  of  ^%  ^i^^  became   %hve.»   carrying   the   we'Shts 

Ireland,  2d  London  edition;  <Histoire  des  Fran-  a""*  t^fusts  of  the  upper  parts  o!  the  building 

^ais,'  par  J.  C.  L.  Simonde  de  Sismondi,  Vol.  <"!  ^^'^"der  shafts,  and  through  fiying  bu  tresses 

IX.   (Paris  1826):   <Ars  Qnatuor  Coronalornm>  «"h    the   utmost   skill     0   the   outer   wal  s   and 

(Vols.  I.  to  XVII.).  Lodge  No.  20A  London,  buttresses     Modern  work  has  come  to  partake  of 

England;  'Constitutions'  (1723  and  1738  a.d.)  J^ie  character  of  the  ancient  Roman  eonstruc- 

p,p*  '  V  /  J  /J"  J,  jjQjj^  ,],3j  ,j^  J,  veneer  on  interior  supporting 
masonry  of  a  different  character.  In  our  time, 
however,  instead  of  the  huge  concrete  mono- 
lithic buildings,  an  iron  skeleton  is  used,  and 

HafliJary   and    Building.     Masonry,     from  a   thin   shell   often   not   more   than   four   inches 

the  French,  mafonnerie,  meaning  stone  or  brick  in  thickness  covers  a  framework  of  steel  beams 

work,  derived  from  the  Latin,  maceria,  a  wall,  that   in   a   high   building  is   little  more  than  an 

is   the  operation  and   resulting  construction,   of  iron  bridge  on  end.     The  old  Roman   flat  arch 

laying  up  natural  or  artificial   stones,  generally  construction  of  thin  bricks  or  tiles  held  together 

held  t<^ther  or  made  a  single  mass  by  mortar,  by  strong  cement  forming  domes  not  over   six 

plaster  or  earth.     It  ia  the  most  important  part  inches  thick  and  easily  spanning   15   feet  or  2C 

of  large  building  work,  and  a  mason  frequently  feet   is   also    used.      Brick   and   terra-cotta    are 

becomes  the  general  contractor  for  a  whole  build-  increasing    in   quality   and   variety   and   are   ad- 

ing  operation.     The  different  trades  required  in  mirable  for  covering  steel  construction, 

mason  building  b^in  with  building  moVers    or  Men  and  Maleriai— The  workmen  employed 

the  workmen  who  raze  or  demolish  old  build-  on   masonry   are   as   follows:   stonecutlers,   who 

iogs ;  then  come  the  excavating,  drainage   grad-  generally  work  in   stone  yards  away  from  the 

ing,  paving,  piling,  foundations,  rubble,  cut  stone,  building,  except  for  such   trimming  as  may  be 

including    cut    moldings,   modeling    and    stone-  necessary    in    setting    the    stone;    stonemasons 

carving,    brick    masonry,    concrete    work,    fire-  who   work   on   the   building,   setting   the   stone, 

proofing,  _  terra-cotta   work.     After  this   heavier  and    bricklayers.      Besides    these,    laborers    are 

construction      follows      lighter     mason      work:  needed   for   delivering   the    stone,   mortar,    etc, 

plastering    on     metal     or     wood     lathing,     and  and    for    mixing    mortar    and    concrete.      The 

stucco.      Other    trades    employed    in    complet-  materials    used    are    such    substances   as   stone, 

ing   a   building   are   steel   and    iron   construe-  brick,    terra-cotta.    broken   stone,   cinders;   and 

tton,     sheet    metal     work,   carpentry,    painting,  adhesive   materials :    limes   and   cements,   which 

and    glazing.      The    ideal    of    good    masonry  are  used  with  sand  to  make  a  mortar  for  biod- 

»a  itnKture  of  natural  or  artificial  stone  that  inn  the  materials  together.    In  very  crude  con- 
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Btniction,  mud  and  clay  are  used  for  a  bindingr  thick.  In  figuring  the  quantity  an  average  of 
materiaL  Foundation  walla  may  be  of  stone  6  inches  in  thickness  is  generally  taken.  The 
laid  diy;  of  concrete;  of  stone  laid  in  Portland  heights  vary  from  to  inches  to  14  inches.  For 
cement  mortar  or  batf-cement  mortar,  the  latter  exterior  work  the  ashlar  should  not  be  under 
consisting  of  sand,  cement,  lime,  with  cement  ^  inches  thick.  The  ashlar  may  be  laid  with  V 
and  lime  in  equal  proportions.  In  case  of  the  joints,  or  with  rustication.  In  the  latter  case  the 
soil  under  the  building  not  being  sufficiently  face  is  generally  rock-face  or  pointed  and  a  draft- 
firm,  it  is  necessary  either  to  drive  wooden  line  i  inch  wide  is  carried  around  the  edge  of 
piles  or  to  spread  the  foundation  so  far  that    tile  stone. 

the   pressure   per   square   foot   on  the   soil  will  Sontf  jJohm  are  stones  that  go  into  the  wall  to 

rot  he  sufficient  to  cause  the  building  to  settle:  hold  the  wall  together.  If  there  are  many  small 
In  Chicago  the  footings  are  very  large,  of  stones  these  should  be  frequent  In  laying  out 
stee!  beams  and  concrete,  making  what  is  prac~  ashlar  the  bond  should  be  arranged  to  give 
tically  a  raft  so  that  the  building  really  floats  on  effective  stone  jointing.  Bond  stones  the  fuli 
a  soft  soil.  Where  the  foundations  are  under  size  of  a  pier  are  frequently  used  for  caps  and 
water,  as  under  3  bridge  pier,  it  is  necessary  also  placed  at  intervals  through  the  pier, 
to  adopt  special  methods,  generally  sinkirw  cais-       _  Brickwork. —  In  brick  work,  the  britics  we 

eons  so  that  workmen  may  go  down  and  work  laid  so  as  to  distribute  the  load  and  tie  the  dif- 
under  water.  ferent  portions  of  the  wall  together.    Stretchers 

Ashlar  Facing. — The  stone  work  of  the  outer  are     brick     which     are     laid     showing     their 

face  of  a  wall  when  it  is  cut  and  differs  in  long    side.      Headers    show    the    end    of    the 

character  from  the  back  of  the  wall  is  called  bricks.     Common    bond    is    to    lay    the    brick 

ashlar.  The  coursing  of  ashlar  is  done  in  dif'  with  stretchers  for  five  courses  and  thai 
ferent  ways.  The  simplest  form  is  when  it  is  lay  headers  for  the  sixth  course.  Face  brick 
laid  out  in  continued  courses.    In  this  case  it  is    bond  is  as  a  rule  laid  of  stretchers  and  bonded 

caller  'regular  coursed  ashlar."    Ashlar  is  also  either  Iqr  clipping   the  comers   of  the  bridu, 

laJd  without  long  horizontal  joints.    In  this  case  which  ties  the  face  of  the  wall  to  the  backing 

it  is  called  'broken  ashlar.'     This  is  generally  or   with   metal    wall   tie^   which   are   made   of 

used  when  stone  cannot  be  easily  obtained  of  wire,  crimped  metal,  or  of  tin  fastened  to  steel 

equal  heights.    It  takes  longer  to  lay  this  up,  wire.    Flemish  bond  is  the  bond  which  is  most 

which  makes  it  cost  more  than  the  regular  frequently  used  to  give  an  interesting  wall  sur- 
courses,  but  makes  a  very  attractive  looking  wall,     face,  more  pleasing  than  what  is  obtained  with 

having  more  freedom  and  texture.     It  is  cus-  common  bond    It  is  laid  up  with  alternate  head- 

tomary  to  cut  the  stone  at  the  stone  yard  certain  ers  and  stretchers.    The  small  piece  inserted  at 

heights;    for    example.   2,   4,   6,   and   8   inches  the  comers  is  called  a  closer,     English  bond 

BO  that  they  can  be  laid  up  without  cutting  any  consists  of  courses  of  headers   and  stretchers 

joint  except  the  end  joint,  at  the  building.    From  alternating.     A   variety   of  this,  called   English 

3  to  6  different  heights  are  generally  used,  the  cross  bond,  has  the  alternate  courses  of  stretch- 

laiger  number  giving  more  variety  than  when  ers  arranged  with  the  joints  below  the  middle 

the  smaller  number   of   sizes   is   used.     Stone  of  the  bricks  above,  making  a  figure  resembling 

work  is  sometimes  laid  Flemish  bond,  similar  to  a  cross.    Sometimes  every  fifth  course  of  brick 

Flemish  bond  in  brick  work.  is  laid  Flemish  bond  with  the  others  straight 

Coursed  random  ashlar  has  horizontal  joints  bond    Every  fifth  course  may  be  set  in  an  inch, 

}i  to  2  feet  apart,  continuous.     Between  these  forming   rusticated    work.     When    walls    have 

joints    the    stone    is    laid    up    irregularly.     The  hollow   or   'vaulted'    spaces   not  over   2  inches 

other    atone    on  the    walls   of  a    building  are  wide  in  the  centre  the  bond  is  made  by  bricks 

called    trimmings,    which    include    the    molded  laid  across  the  space  and  cut  in  diagonally^  or 

work,  .the  window  sills,  jambs,  and  the  quoins,  by  the   use   of  metal   ties   every   four   to   eight 

which    are    the    cornerstones    of   the    building,  courses.    In  arches,  the  face  of  the  arch  is  made 

The  quoins  and  jamb  stones,  if  of  the  same  with  the  same  bond  as  that  shown  on  the  waU. 

material,  may  be  included  with  the  rest  of  the  Common  arches  are  made  with  successive  rings 

ashlar.    The  part  of  the  wall  back  of  the  ashlar  or  rowlocks,  of  headers. 

(called   the  backing)    is   of   cheaper  stone  or         Briekx. —  Bricks  at  the  present  time  arc  being 

brick.    It  is  never  under  8  inches  thick  when  used  more  and  more  in  constmction,  as  thef 

of  brick,  and  if  of  slone  the  backing  is  thicker,  are  not  affected   by  the  weather,  fire,  or  d^ 

This  should  be  built  and  bonded  in  at  the  same  atmosphere,   which   affects   the  softer  building 

time  as  the  ashlar  in  order  to  make  a  solid  stones  seriously.    They  are  cheaper  than  stone 

wall.     If  the  stones  are  not  high,  the  thickness  and   can  be  used   with  cut  Stone  or  terrt-cotta 

of  the  ashlar  should  vary  so  that  the  backing  trimmings.     Hard  burned  bricks  arc  used  for 

can  bond  in  and  it  is  generally  specified  that  the  piers,  though  not  so  good  for  this  purpose  as 

ashlar  should  include  one  through  bond  stone  in  stone  wbrk,  and  in  very  dry  soils  are  sometimes 

every  ten  square  feet  of  wall.    If  the  facing  is  used    for  foundation    walls.     If   there  is    any 

thin    (z   inches   to   4   inches),    the    pieces     are  dampness    of    the    soil,    the    outside    of    bride 

clamped  back  into  the  backing  by  iron  clamps,  fomidation    walls    is    sometimes    painted    with 

Random  rubble  is  where  untrimmed  stones  are  water-proof  paint    Bricks  are  made  from  sand 

used,  and  selected  to  fit  as  well  as  possible.  and  clay,  the  clay  in  different  localities  making 

In  public  work  and  important  buddings,  every  bricks  of  different  characteristics,    A  sandy  day 

stone  should  be  shown  on  the  drawings,  except  is  most  desirable.    For  the  better  kinds  of  brick, 

when  random  ashlar  is  employed.     In  this  case  clay  is  often  chosen  from  different  places  and 

the  arrangement  of  the  stone  is  made  by  the  combined  with  the  greatest  care.     The  customary 

foreman  on  the  building,  to  follow  a   sample  way  of  making  bricks  is  to  throw  the  day  into 

I»ece  of  ashlar  set   up    and   approved  by   me  a  large  open  space  where  it  can  be  dumped  from 

architect,  instead  of  being  shown  on  the  draw-  carts  which  take  it  from  the  clay  bank,  where 

ings     Ashlar  is  usually  from  4  inches  to  8  inches  it  is  excavated.     It  b  ground  and  mixed  hf 
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horse-power,  water  being  poured  in  and  making  J^' x  jH' x  2%' ;  but  in  the  Western   States 

it  all  soft  so  that  it  can  be  pressed  into  molds,  the  dimensions  are  slightly  larger.    In  every  case 

and    sand   is   added   as    needed.     If    the   molds  where  brick  work  has  to  be  figured  for  cutting 

in    which  the  bricks   are  made  are   dipped  in  stone  trimmings,  the  brick  should  be  laid  up 

water  before  the  clay  is  pressed  into  them,  the  and    measured.      Pressed    brick    are    general); 

bricks  are  called  'water- struck*  bricks.     If  the  8j^'x4>S"x2ji"   in  size.      Roman   brick  is   12 

molds  are  dipped   in  fine  sand  so  that  the  clay  inches    long    and    i^    inches    thick.      Norman 

will  not  stick,  the  bricks  are  said  to  be  'sand-  brick   is    12   inches   long   and   a   inches  thick, 

struck.*      This    method   gives   a   better   formed  Bricks  weigh  four  or  five  pounds  apiece. 
brick  than  water-struck.    The  molds  are  taken         Bibliography. — Anderson,    'The  Strength  of 

to  a  smooth  yard  and  laid  in  the  sun  where  Materials  and  Structures'  (1S87)  ;  Ash,  'Build- 

they  are  allowed  to  dry  several  hours,  being  ing  Code  of  New  York  City'    (iSggJ;  Baker, 

usually  sprinkled  with  sand  and  turned.    Then  'A  Treatise  on  Masonry  Construction'   (1893); 

they  are  piled  in  large  piles  and  arranged  so  that  Gillmore^    'Practical    Treatise    on    Limes,    Hj- 

fires  can  be  built  to  bum  until  hard.    The  bricks  draulic  Cements,  and  Mortars'   (18S3) ;  Merrill, 

next  the  fire,  which  have  generally  burned  ends,  'Stones  for  Building  and  Decoration'    (1891) ; 

■re  called  *bench  bricks,"  while  those  farthest  Pattoo,  'A  Practical  Treatise  on  Foundations* 

from  the  fire  next  to  the  outside  of  the  kiln  are  (1893) ;  Reid,  'A  Practical  Treatise  on  Natural 

called  "light  hard'  bricks.    Machines  are  gradu-  and  Artificial  Concrete*    (1879). 
ali^    replacing  this   primitive   form  of  making  Fkank  A.  BointNs^ 

bncks,  the  whole  process  being  carried  through  Architect,  BaitoH. 

with  little  hand  labor  from   the  time  of  the         Mmoiht  (Fraternity).    See  Masonic  Fba- 

stcam  shovel   takinj;  the   clay   from  the  bank  rtRsiTt 

coMinuous  lim  of  d.y.    Another  method  font.  !»'■„  1,  ?.  ?™  i™^„^„  ,^Z'^  J^? 

fc1Urr3^i„TJ;'d°S1f;hS'SiS  E 

arc  placed  in  the  maihines.     Sometimes  these  ^"^^"^  "'*'  "^  steersman  with  an  oar  at  the 

bricks   are   token   and   put   in   another   machine  ^'^^l 

which  represses  and  re-forms  the  brick  into  a  Maaora,  m5s  d-r?,  or  Hasaorah,  a  Hebrew 
truer  form;  this  does  not.  however,  increase  the  W'"'a  signifymg  tradition,"  the  name  of  a  col- 
strength  of  the  brick  Another  machine  takes  lecUon  of  notes  referring  to  the  Hebrew  text  of 
the  clay  dry,  and  after  grinding,  subjects  it  to  the  Old  T«tament,  and  written  in  C?uldec 
'real  pressure,  making  a  so-called  pressed  brick,  chiefly  on  the  margin  of  Hebrew  MSS.  These 
These  brick  are  more  expensive  than  the  others  """:*  ^"  various  in  their  character,  critical,  gram- 
and  have  a  smoother  surface  and  nicer  finish,  matical,, and  explanatory.  At  what  time  the  ac- 
The  latest  form  of  kiln  is  a  series  of  sections  cumulation  of  these  notes  was  commenced  cannoi 
arranged  so  that  all  stages  of  the  operation  are  ^^  ascertained.  According  to  some  Jewish  writ- 
goin^on  at  the  same  time,  the  heat,  after  ers  the  notes  are  m  some  cases  as  old  as  the  time 
BunJng  one  section,  being  passed  through  to  ?'  ^°^^f-  accrdmg  to  others  they  were  begira 
dry  the  brick  just  put  in  iiother  section,  while  '"  t'»=  '■!"=/'£  Eira  A  useftd  edition  of  the 
Still  other  parts  are  being  emptied  or  re-filled.  ^f°"'JLl\''  translation  of  Dr.  Gmsburg  (3 
Terra-cotta  and  pottery  are  burned  in  kilns  ^°'''  'SSo-?).  See  Judaism  -  TAe  Maisorah. 
which  are  arranged  to  let  in  heat  half  way  up  Haspero,  Gaston  CamiUe  Charles,  gas-toii 
the  kiln  so  that  it  will  be  drawn  down  ka-mel  sharl  mas-pe-ro,  French  E^ptologist: 
on  to  the  pile  of  terra-eotta  and  through  the  h.  Paris  23  June  1846.  He  studied  m  the  Lycee 
floor  of  the  kiln  into  the  chimney.  This  is  said  Louis-le-Grand,  1853-65,  and  before  entering  the 
to  give  a  more  even  heat  If  there  is  iron  in  the  Ecole  Normale  in  1865  had  already  made  consid- 
clay  the  color  of  the  brick  will  be  red;  the  erable  progress  in  the  study  of  Egyptology.  He 
or(Unary  white  bricks  are  generally  due  to  lime,  remained  in  the  latter  college  two  years  and  at- 
The  proportion  of  iron  makes  the  red  of  various  traded  the  attention  of  Mariette,  the  distin- 
shades,  according  to  the  amount.  Lime  and  gutshed  Egyptologist.  In  1867  he  published  in 
iron  make  a  cream-colored  brick.  Brown  bricks  the  Revue  Archeologique  an  Egyptian  text  and 
are  due  to  the  presence  of  magnesia ;  and  magne-  translation  under  the  title  'Stele  du  Songe,'  and 
fiia  and  iron  make  a  yellow  brick.  Different  in  the  same  year  appeared  separately  his  'Me- 
days  give  varyine  color  effects,  and  the  mix-  moire  sur  la  grande  Inscription  d'Abydos  et  la 
ture  of  clays  witti  mortar  colors,  or  painting  Jeunesse  de  Sesostris.'  On  leaving  the  Ecole 
the  exposed  surfaces,  gives  desired  effects.  Normale  he  went  to  South  America  to  carry  out 
Bricks  should  not  absorb  more  than  from  1/20  Tesearches  in  the  Quichua  language.  Further 
to  i/io  of  their  weight  of  water.  This  is  a  test  memoirs  on  ancient  Egypt  extended  his  reputa- 
that  can  he  easily  applied.  Soft  bricks  may  tion  and  secured  his  appointment  in  1869  as  prr- 
absorb  as  much  as  a  quarter  of  their  weight,  fessor  of  the  Egyptian  language  and  archaeology 
Bricks  should  ring  when  struck,  as  cracked  or  at  the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes.  In  1871  he  is- 
soft  bricks  will  give  a  dull  sound.  They  should  sued  an  important  essay,  'Des  Formes  de  la  Con- 
not  have  any  cracks  or  large  lumps  or  foreign  jugaison  en  Egyptien  ancien,  en  Demotique  et 
substance,  such  as  lime  or  coarse  gravel.  They  en  Cople' ;  and  in  1873  'De  Carchemis  Oppidi 
should  run  all  the  same  dimensions  with  true  Situ  et  Historia  antiquissima'  and  'Du  Genre 
surfaces,  thoujgh  for  rustic  work,  rough  bricks  epistolaire  cheK  les  anciens  Egypliens.'  In  1874 
are  often  desired.  The  awiroximate  size  of  a  he  succeeded  Etouge  as  professor  of  Egyptian 
bnck    is    3  X4'x8".    In    the    Eastern    States  philology    and    archeology  at  the   College  de 
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France.    Sent  to  Egypt  in  1880  as  bead  of  a  The  word  mass  is  of  Latin  ori^n,  though  at- 

government  archaological  mission,  he  succeeded  tempts  have  been  made  to  derive  it  from  Hebrew 

Marielte  in  the  following  year  in  the  director-  Eources,   but    ineffectually.     It   comes    from   the 

ship  of  excavations  and  antiquities.     He  founded  Latin  word  missa  'sent,*  which  is'  the  participle 

and  directed  an  archseological  institute  at  Cairo,  of  the  verb  millere,  'to  send."  Miss  a,  according 

had  charge  of  the  museum  at  Bulak,  now  in  to  some,  may  mean  prayers  sent  to  God  or  the 

Gizeh,  carried  out  many  excavations,    withimpor-  sending  or  offering  up  of  the  sacrifice  to  God. 

tant  results,  and  in  1886  returned  to  France  to  But  the  commonly  accepted,  and  no  doubt  cor- 

resume  his   duties  at  the  College.     In   1899  he  reet,  origin  of  the  term  is  from  the  expression 

again  went  to  Egypt  as  director  of  excavations  in  the  liturgy,  used  to  dismiss  first  the  catechU' 

and  antiquities.    Maspero's   great   work    is  his  mens  after  the  gospel  and  the  sermon,  and  then, 

'Histoire    ancienne    des    Peuples    de    I'Orient'  the    faithful   at   the   end   of  the    service:    Ite, 

(1875),  which  has  been  republished  in  an  en-  mista  est;  "Go,  the  meeting  is  dismissed.*  In  the 

larged   and   revised   form    (1894-9).     The  three  early  Church  when  the  Discipline  of  the   Secret 

yolumes  of  the  later  edition  have  been  translated  (q.v.)  was  part  of  lie  Church's  economy  in  self- 

mto  English  under  the  titles  'The  Dawn  of  Civ-  preservation  against  a  virulently  hostile  pagan* 

ilization*  (1894),  'The  Struggle  of  the  Nations'  isra,  the  catechumens,  that  i,-!-  mnvprts  in  rmtrw 


,     ,  'The    Passing    of    the    Empires'  of   instruction,    were   not    permitted    to    remain 

(igoo).    His  other  works  comprise  the  follow-  through  the  more  sacred  parts  of  the  eucharistic 

ing:    "Contes  populaires   de   I'Egypte   ancienne'  service;    these    were    reserved    for    the    faithful 

il883),  translated  by  him  ;  'Etudes  Egyptiennes'  alone,  who  were  fully  acquainted  with  the  pro- 

1886-91);    'Archeologie    Egyptienne'     (1887;  founder  mysteries.    The  first  part  of  the  service 

Eng.  trans.  'Egyptian  ArchEeology'   1B88)  ;'Lec-  was  therefore  called  miaa  catechumenorum,  the 

tures   historiques'    (1890;   Eng.  trans.,   'Life  in  mass  of  the  catechumens,  and  the  second,  missa 

Ancient  Egypt  and  Assyria,'  1892)  :  'Etudes  de  fiddium,  the  mass  of  the  faithful;  and   so,  in 

Mythologie      et     d'Archeologie      Egyptiennes*  the  sequel,  the  entire  service  received  the  name 

(1893).  invaluable  to  the  student  of  the  religion  of  missa  or  mass.    After  the  stress  of  persecu- 

of  ancient   Egypt;   besides  contributions   to  the  tion  had  relaxed  and  the   need  of  the  enforce- 

'Memoires'   of  the  French  Archaeological   Mis-  ment  of  the  Discipline  of  the  Secret  had  passed, 

sion  at  Cairo,  etc.     In  1879  Maspero  was  made  the  dismissal  of  the  catechumens  ceased,  and  all 

aknigiit  of   the   Legion   of   Honor,  and  in  1895  were  suffered  to   remain   throughout   the   entire 

commander.     Since  1883  he  has  been  a  member  ceremony. 

of  the  Academic  des   Inscriptions,  and  in   1887  At  first  the  bishops  and  priests  celebrated  to- 

became  an  honorary  fellow  of  Queen's  College,  gether,  but  as  the  number  of  the  faithful  Jn- 

Oxtord,  and  an  honorary  D.CL.  of  that  univer-  creased,  and  communities  of  Christians  rose,  not 

sity.    See  Ecyptology.  merely  in  the  cities,  but  also   in  the  villages. 

Masque,    See  Mask.  priests  celebrated  the  divine  service   independ- 

MasqueradcmSs-ke-rad'.apopolaramnBe.  ^""V   "  first  they   officiated  only  before   the 

ment,  1^  which  persons  of  both  sexes  mask  or  ^^°^'  communi^.  and  on  days  appointed  for  the 

HiwnW  them^flve-i    and   entraire  in   dancine    or  Pi"^POSC    at  a  later  period  also  on  Ordmarr  days, 

f    t^vhi^s  *■  MaSul^ades  arTs^ld'to^have" te^'  -4  --  =''°-.  f-  'heir  own  benefit    wttb  the 

the  invention  of  Granacci,  an  Italian,  who  lived  ?''  '^''"'^.rr^u-  t  V        ^'  T  °^lt 

in  the  beginning  of  the  i6di  century.    See  Car-  ""^'^f  "'»h  the  high  or  solemn  mass  also  the 

,.^..^     s  e  J  private  mass,  performed  by  the  priest,  assisted 

""Cir*        .         ,      .  t  .  ,  by   one  altar   servant  only.     The  celebration  of 

Mas^    m    physics,    the    quantity    of    mat-  the   eucharistic   sacrifice,   or  the   mass,   separate 

ter  in  a  body.     The  mass  of  a  body  is  the  same  fro^  the  preaching,  became -• 

wherever  the  body  may  be  m  the  universe.    1  wo  ^lon   th  '  ■  ■      - 

bodies    have    ecjiial    masses    if    the    gravitating  senrices .!....„..,.,»...„.  ..0^,,..=.  .,., 

forces  with  which  another  body  acts  upon  them  „e„  ^^^^  ^y  a  servant  of  the  altar,  and  the 

are  exactly  equal  at  equal  distances,    (SeeGRAV-  priest  akine  took  the  sacred  elements.    It  is  now 

iTATiOM.)     Hence  two  bodies  have  equal  massea  the  law  of  the  Church  that  in  all  private  masses 

if  their  weights  are  the  same  at  the  same  place  (be  priest  must  have  one  server  to  represent  the 

on  the  earth;  so  that  if  the  metallic  "weight"  body  of  the  faithful.    What  is  called   Solitary 

used  by  a  grocer  is  earned  from  place  to  pla«*,  Mass,  that  is,  where  no  one  is  present  to  make 

the  quantities  of  sugar  and  tea  balanced  by  it  m  ^^   responses,   is  now    forbidden.    The  priest, 

a  good  pair  of  scales  will  always  be  the  aamt  ^^o  celebrates,  always  communicates  for  the  in- 

for  the  mass  of  tea  or  sugar  is  in  evny  case  ^inl  tegrity  of  the  sacrifice;  but  it  is  not  necessary 

to  the  mass  of  the  metallic  "weight."    It  is  to  _be  for  any  of  the  congregarion  to  do  so. 
clearly  understood  that  as  the  force  of  srawty         The  mass  consists  of  four  chief  parts:— I, 

IS  different  at  different  places  on  the  earth,  the  i^^   introduction    is   called    the   evangilium.   OT 

weight   of   an^  .bod^   is    different   at  different  gospel,  and  formerly  constituting,  with  the  ser- 
places     To  distinguish  between  the  mass    (or  (he  mass  of  the  ca.echumeSs ;  2,  the  offer- 

quantity  of  matter)   and  the  weight  (or  fOTce  ((,ri«m,  or  the  oblation  of  bread  and  wine  before 

winch  tends  to  move  it  downward)  of  a  body  ^he  consecration;  3,  the  consecration  or  tran- 

is  very  important    in    beginning  the  study  of  substantiation,  when  the  elements  of  bread  and 

P"y*"^^  wine  are  changed  into  the  body  and  blood  of 

Mass.  in  the  Roman  Cathffiiv  Church,  the  Christ ;   4,   the  communion.    These   four  chief 

celebration  of  the  eucharistic  sacrifice  with  all  parts,  of  which  the  latter  three  are  considered 

the    prayers    and    ceremonies    accompanying    it  the    most    essential,    are    composed    of     several 

Roman  Catholics  believe  that  the  mass  is  the  smaller  parts,  each  having  its  proper  denomina- 

unbloody  oblation   of  the  body  and   blood   of  tion;  they  consist  of  prayers,  hymns,   shorter 

Christ,  under  the  appearances  of  bread  and  wine,  and  longer  passages  of  the  Holy  Scrintiires,  and 

in  praise,  adoration  and  thanksgiving  to  God.  a  number  of  ceremonies,  which,  aa  tne  essential 
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pomi  of  the  mass  is  the  sacnfice  of  the  Lord,  Hills    Place,*    alluding    probably    to    hoghu 

consist  partly  of  symbolical  ceremonies  com-  of  land  near  the  coast  in  the  vicinity  of  Bos- 
memorative  of  important  circumstances  in  the  ton.  The  present  State  seal,  adopted  in  1780 
Saviour's  life,  or  signs  of  devotion  and  homage  in  place  01  other  devices  previoasly  in  ust, 
paid  to  the  presence  of  the  I^rd  in  the  host  shows  an  Indian  holding  in  his  right  hand  a 
The  order  of  these  ceremonies,  and  of  the  whole  bow  and  in  his  left  an  arrow  pcuniing  down- 
celebration  of  the  mass,  is  given  in  the  missaL  or  ward,  all  of  gold,  displayed  upon  a  blue  shield, 
-nasa-book.  The  masses  are  modified  according  and  in  the  upper  corner,  above  the  ri^ht  arm  of 
to  many  circumstances.  Thus  certain  parts  are  the  Indian  a  silv;;r  star  having  five  points, 
changed  according  to  the  saint  in  honor  of  The  motto,  adopted  for  Massachusetts  w  the 
whom  the  mass  is  celebrated,  or  the  seasons  of  Provincial  Congress  in  177$  '^1  '^  Latin, 
the  ^ear  connected  with  different  events  in  the  "Ense  petit  tiacidam  sub  l&ertaU  qaietem,"  or 
Saviour's  life,  or  the  purpose  for  which  the  mass  in  English,  "With  the  sword  she  seeks  quiet 
is  said,  as  the  missa  frro  dcfunclis  (mass  for  the  peace  under  liberty." 

dead).  The  mow  0/^ /he  (fay  is  such  as  is  proper  Topography. —  The  area  of  the  State  com- 

to  the  season,  or  to  the  feast  which  is  celebrated,  prises  8,315  square  miles,  8,040  square  miles  being 

Volive  mail  is  one  which  does  not  correspond  land  surface,  and  27^  water.     A  portion  of  the 

with  the  oihce  of  the  day,  but  is  said  by  the  Appalachian  Mountam  system   forms  two  dis- 

choice  of  the  priest    High  mass  is  that  which  is  tinet   ranges   crossing   the   western   part   o£  the 

sung  by  the  priest  assisted  by  a  deacon  and  sub-  State  from  north  to  south.     Of  these,  the  Ta- 

tleacoa  or  other  clergy  and  the  responses  sung  conic  range  qd  the  extreme  western  border  has 

by    the    choristers,    generally    accompanied    by  as  its  highest  elevation  Mount  Greylock   C3t535 

musical  instruments.    Loto  mass  is  the  ordinary  feet)   in  the  northwestern  comer  of  the  Slate, 

mass  celebraicd  by  the  priest  without  mmic  which  is  also  the  highest  elevation  found  within 

Consult;  O'Brien,  'History  of  the  Mass  and  Its  Massachusetts.     Thence   the   range   falls    to  an 

Ceremonies     In     the     Eastern     and     Western  elevation   of   2,624   feet   near   the   southwestern 

Churches*;   Gihc,  •'The  Holjr  Sacrifice  of   the  corner.     ITje  other   or   Hoosac    range   farther 

Mass,  Dogmatically,    Liturgically,    and  Asceti-  east  has,  as  its  highest  peak.  Spruce  Hill  (2,588 

cally  explained '  (6th  ed.,  1904);  Rock,  'Hienu"-  feet),  its  general  height  ranging,  however,  from 

8 ia,  or  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass';  Cardinal  1,200  to   1,600  feet     Mount   Tom    (1,214  feet) 

ona,  *The  Mass.*  and  Mount  Holyoke  (955  feet)   are  conspicuous 

Utwu,  mis'sa,  or  Hmm  di  Cairan.  luly,  elevations  rising  above  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Masaa  e  Carrara,  necticut  River.  Mount  Wachusett  _(2,ip8 
situated  on  a  hill  three  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  feet)  and  Mount  Watatic  (i34;  feet)  m  the 
Genoa,  and  so  miles  bj  rail  southeast  of  Speiia.  n^"'"?  central  part  of  the  State  are  also  note- 
It  ia  an  episcopal  see,  has  a  cathedral,  public  worthy.  An  elevated  pJateau,  i.ioo  feet  high,  at 
iibraiy,  and  academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  'H  Kreatest  elevation,  forms  the  central  portion 
an  aneioBt  dueal  palace  now  used  as  the  pr«-  "^  ^^'^  State  and  slopes  gradually  toward  the 
fectural  building.  The  chief  industry  is  the  east,  the  high^t  point  near  the  coarf  being  the 
quarrying  of  the  superior  niute  marble  in  the  C''^^  Blue  Hill  of  Milton  (620  feet).  The 
vicinity ;  tobacco,  silk,  cotton,  paper,  and  oil  ate  ^P.  peomsula  or  arm  of  land  known  as  Ca4»e 
manufactured.                           ->  »■  t~  .  q^^  ^^  ^  dislmguishms  feature  of  the  topogra- 

u_..-.i.  .-*     _a         «.«»..         .  t        I  phy  of  the  State,  enclosing  between  the  bend 

M  51"?      ■"*•    ^^s-a-'^hM  3Bt,  a   tribe  .of  j^^J  (j^e  main  coast  the  cSnsiderable  body  of 

«     V    *™    P",-  ■        ■"'   u*   *-^i,k'^"T^1  water  known  as  Cape  Cod  Bay.    The  main  coast 

stock,  t°™5'y  J'^*"?; J?  ^'^  neighborhood  of  y       ^^^^  ^^0  miles  in  extent,  affords  excellent 

Massachusetts    Bay,   between    Salem    and    Ply-  harbors,    especially    at    Boston,    New    Bedford, 

fncmth.    A  pestilence   m    1617  greatly  reduced  Gloucester,  and  Salem. 

their  number  and  they  gtadnally   disappeared.         j^^^^s  and  Lakes.— The  principal'  rivers  are 

See  ALooHQtJK*;  Imdiams.  the  Connecticut,  crossing  the  Sute  from  north 

HosMchusetts,    one    of   the    13    original  to  south,  approximately  40  miles  east  from  the 

States  of  the  Union,  and  the  most  populous  of  western     boundary;     the     Housatonic,     flowing 

the  New  England  States;  between  lat4i'°  14' and  south,  and  the  Hoosac,  north,  between  the  Ta- 

42°     Sy    N.,    and    between    Ion,    69'    55'    and  conic  and  Hoosac  ranges ;  and  the  Merrimac,  in 

73      3^ ,  W.    from    Greenwich.      Its    greatest  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State,  having  its 

■  length     is     184    miles     and     greatest     breadth  source  in  New  Hampshire  and  flowing  into  the 

113^    miles,    the    average   breadth    being  47^  Atlantic  on  the  eastern  coast.  These  — 


Capital,  Boston.  Population  (1910)  cept  the  Merrimac  for  some  15  miles  from  its 
,i.j.«.4i6.  lis  familiar  name  'The  Old  Bay  mouth,  are  not  navigable  for  shipping:  but  to- 
State*  is  due  to  its  location  upon  Massachusetts    gether  with  the  Decrfield, '  Westfield,  .Chicope«, 


Bay,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  which  forms  and  Miller's  River,  branches  of  the  Connecticut, 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State.  It  is  bounded  the  Nashua,  and  Concord,  branches  of  the  Mer- 
on  the  north  by  the  Slates  of  New  Hamp-  rimac,  the  Blackstone  flowing  from  the  centre  of 
shire  and  Vermont;  on  the  west  by  the  State  of  the  State  southerly  across  the  Rhode  Island  boun- 
New  York;  on  the  south  by  the  States  of  dary,  and  numerous  other  small  streams,  afford 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  together  with  waterpower  of  the  highest  efficiency  which  has 
the  Atlantic  whi-h,  skirting  the  southeastern  been  fully  utilized  in  the  industrial  development 
coast,  forms  between  the  outlying  islands  of  of  the  State  and  contributed  largely  to  the  ex- 
Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket,  belonging  tension  and  growth  of  manufacturing  the  chief 
to  the  State,  a  broad  wr.tcrway  known  as  Nan-  source  of  the  wealth  of  its  people.  The  Mystic 
tucket  Sound  and  an  inlet  called  Buzzard's  Bay,  and  Charles  rivers,  flowing  into  Boston  Harbor, 
beyond  the  eastern  extremity  of  Long  Islana  and  the  Taunton,  entering  the  bay  at  Fall  River, 
Sound.  The  name  'Massachusetts'*  is  com-  are  tidal  streams  each  navigable  for  a  short  dis- 
Dowoded   from   Indian  words    meaning    'Great  tance  inland  There  are  numerous  small  lakes  or 
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ponds  throughout  the  State,  adding  much  to  the  sequent  settlements  maintained  during  three  cen- 

beantj  of  the  landscape,  and,  in  many  cases,  turies,  of  which,  however,  no  undisputed  traces 

utilized  as  sources  of  water  supply  for  the  in-  exist,  although  a  commemorative  tower  erected 

habitants.  on  the  Charles  near  Boston  is  claimed  to  mark 

Geology. —  TTie  rocks  are  principally  mcta-  the  site  of  a  Norwegian  settlement  named  No- 
morphic  of  the  Arcluean  and  Palteoioic  systems,  rembega.  Gosnold  skirted  the  coast  from  Salera 
In  the  river  valleys  and  elsewhere  there  are  southward,  named  Cape  Cod,  and  discovered 
masses  of  glacial  drift,  including  sand  and  the  neighboring  islands,  A  settlement  made 
boulders,  some  of  the  latter  being  of  large  size,  upon  one  of  these  was  soon  abandoned.  Subse- 
No  mineral  deposits  of  great  value  exist,  ex-  quetit  attempts  at  settlement  by  Pryime,  1603, 
cept  stone  for  building  purposes,  limestones,  and  Waymouth,  1605,  also  failed.  The  Pilgrim 
and  sandstone  of  the  highest  quality  being  Quar-  Fathers,  so-called,  a  company  of  English  sepa- 
ried  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  and  west  of  the  ratists  who,  seeking  religious  freedom,  had, 
Connecticut,  and  granite  of  several  varieties  and  under  the  giiidance  of  their  pastor,  John  Robin- 
superior  character  at  Cape  Ann,  Quincy,  and  to  son,  left  England  for  Leyden  in  Holland  in 
a  lesser  extent  in  other  eastern  sections.  The  i6oy~8,  sailed  from  Delfthavcn  in  rfizo,  and  soon 
elevations  of  the  lower  Connecticut  Valley  are  afterward,  loz  in  number,  from  PlfTnouth,  Eng- 
composed  of  bolerites,  feldspathic,  and  cal-  land,  in  the  Mayflower  (q.v.),  with  the  intco- 
careous  gneiss.  There  are  extensive  Mesozoic  tion  of  forming  a  settlement  south  of  the  Hud- 
sandstone  beds  and  shales  in  the  Connecticut  son  River,  Under  stress  of  weather,  however. 
Valley,  with  small  areas  of  syenite  on  each  side,  they  were  forced  to  land  in  Provincetown  Har- 
and  an  area  of  gneiss  extending  easterly  from  bor  11  Nov.  i6att  and  finally  upon  the  mainland 
the  Connecticut  to  the  central  part  of  the  State,  at  Plymouth  11  December  (old  style),  where  a 
Syenite  and  porphyry  are  foimd  in  the  east;  settlement  was  established  under  a  constitution 
feldspathic  gtieiss  and  granite  in  Plymouth  and  or  compact  signed  by  all  before  leaving  the  ship, 
Bristol  counties ;  gneiss  and  hornblende  schist  John  Carver  being  chosen  governor  for  onv 
in  Middlesex  County;  syenite  in  Essex  and  Nor-  year.  Despite  much  hardship  this  settlement 
folk  counties ;  carboniferous  deposits  in  Bristol  was  never  abandoned  and  formed  the  basis  of 
and  Plymouth  counties,  and  Cambrian,  Silurian  the  Plymouth  Colony. 

and  Devonian  limestones,  quartzites,  schistg,  and  A  settlement  made  at  Cape  Aim  in  1623  by 

slates  west  of  the  Connecticut.  English  fishermen   was   in   1626  abandoned   in 

Climate  and  Scenery. — The  temperature  Is  iavor  of  a  loeatton  M.  Salem.  A  company  of 
variable,  and,  especially  in  the  eastern  parts  of  English  Puritans  under  John  Etidicott,  having 
the  State,  subject  to  frequent  and  wide  fluctua-  obtained  a  grant  of  land  on  Massachusetts  Bay, 
tions.  In  the  early  spring  easterly  winds  prevail  joined  them  in  1628.  Under  a  charter  granted 
upon  the  coast,  which  are  peculiarly  trying  to  the  following  year  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts 
persons  of  delicate  constitution.  The  winters  Bay  was  firmly  est^lished.  In  1630,  the  colony 
are  moderately  severe,  although  near  the  sea  received  large  accessions  under  John  Winthrop, 
there  is  much  mild  weather,  during  the  winter  and  the  seat  of  administiation  was  soon  trans- 
months,  and  the  fall  of  snow  is  not  excessive,  ferred,  first  to  Cbarlestown  and  finallr  to  Bos- 
The  summers  are  frequently  marked  by  periods  ton.  These  two  colonies,  Plytnooth  and  Mbsui- 
of  excessive  heat,  and  sometimes  by  prolonged  chusetts  Bay,  advanced  side  by  aide,  the  last 
drought  The  mean  average  rainfall  for  the  named  growing  in  hnportance  by  constant  ao 
State  is  about  48  inches.  The  normal  tempera-  cessionsj  although  less  tolerant  than  the  former 
ture  rises  above  the  freezing  point  at  Boston  in  religious  matters,  The  original  government 
about  March  7,  and  the  normal  temperature  of  was  indeed  theocratic,  based  upon  the  Congrega- 
60°  for  the  day  reaches  Boston  about  May  24.  tional  form  of  church  government,  whicH  waft 
It  falls  to  60°  about  September  25.  Observations  established,  .by  law  in  1651,  A  confederacy  in- 
extending  over  25  years  show  that  upon  the  eluding  the  two  colonies  and  that  of  Connecticut 
average  experience  me  warmest  week  at  Boston  was  formed  ip   1643,  followed  by  one  upon  » 

._., »._._.  ..     «_  j._  —L,-  L._j   .1 13J..  -jinewhat  broader  basis  in  1663, 

In  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  religious 

__ J   ex-  intolerance  was  frequently  exhibited  during  the 

_  ,   .          ...            ,1  the  valleys  o(  carl^  years.    Roger  Williams  and  Others  whose 

the  Connecticut,  Hoosac,  Deerfietd,  and  Housa-  opinions  were  thought  to  be  dangerous  to  the 

tonic  rivers.    Here  are  found  the  noted  Berk-  community  were  banished, 

shire  Hills,     The  northeastern  coast  line  extend-  Troubles   with   the   Indians,  the  original   in- 

ing'  southerly  from  Cape  Ann  is  bold  and  rocky,  habitants  of  the  country,  involved  both  colonics, 

while  the  southern  and  southeastern  shores  01  the    more    important    being   the    Pequot    War, 

Cape  Cod  and  Buzzard's  Bay  are  low  and  sandy.  1636-7;  and  the  war  with  King  Philip,  167S-& 

The  islands  of  Martha's   Vineyard  and   Nan-  Gradually  relations  with  the  mother  country  be- 

tucket,  and  the  group  known  as  the  Elizabeth  came  strained.    After  the  restoration  of  Charles 

Islands,  partake  of  the  characteristics  of  the  II.  a  royal   commission  was  appointed  to  ad- 

ncighboring  mainland.  minister    the    government,   biit    was    prevented 

History. —  The  native  inhabitants  of  Massa-  from    exercising    its    powers    by    the    colonial 

chusetts  were  Algonquins  of  various  tribes,  each  authorities.    The  English  High  Court  of  Chancery 

having    its    distinguishing   name.    The    Indian  in  1684  declared  the  charter  of  Massachusetts 

nomenclature  of  hills,  nvers,  lakes,  and  local  forfeited;   and  a   succession   of  governors  ap- 

districts  is  still  nreserved  in  many  cases.    The  pointed  by  the  Crown  administered  'he  colonial 

first  fully  authenticated  visit  of  a  European  ex-  government,  generally  with  much   friction  en- 

plorer  is  that  of  Bartholomew  Gosnold  in  1602,  gendered  by  aii  adverse  public  opinion.     Ply- 

although  there  are  traditional  accounts  of  the  mouth  and    Massachusetts    Bay  Colonies  were 

visits  of  others,  particularly  of  Northmen  under  consolidated  under  a  new  charter  in  1693.    The 

Leif  Erikson,  some  600  years  earlier,  with  sub-  territory  of  Maine,  New  Hanqjshire,  and  Ver-, 
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mont  formed  part  of  the  orifjinal  province,  sepa- 
ration being  progressively  accomplished  and 
finally  completed  by  the  creation  of  the  inde- 
pendent Slate  ot  Maine  in  1820. 

la  the  colonial  wars  between  France  and 
England,  and  in  difficulties  with  the  Indians 
prompted  by  French  influence  adverse  to  the 
£iiglish  colonies,  Massachusetts  was  largely  in- 
volved. Especially  in  the  French  and  English 
wars,  1744-8  and  1^58,  the  colony  took  an  im- 
portant part,  contributing  in  great  measure  to 
the  success  of  the  expedition  against  l^uisburg 
and  other  Canadian  campaigns.  In  these  military 
operations,  the  colonists  teamed  to  estimate  their 
Strength  justly,  and  acquired  experience  which 
was  of  great  value  in  the  final  struggle  which 
resulted   in   independence. 

Measures  of  taxation  devised  by  the  home 
government,  and  restrictions  upon  the  growing 
commerce  of  the  colony  led  to  a  constantly  in- 
creasing spirit  of  resistance,  and,  finally  to 
riots  in  Boston,  1765-8,  against  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Stamp  Act  (q.v.)-  In  1770  three 
citizens  of  Boston  were  shot  by  British  soldiers, 
part  of  a  garrison  quartered  upon  the  town 
without  consent  ot  the  people.  In  December 
1773  a  cargo  of  tea,  subject  to  a  duty  disliked 
l^  the  colonists,  was  destroyed  by  being  thrown 
into  the  harbor  of  Boston  by  a  company  of 
townspeople  disguised  as  Indians.  This  episode 
is  now  widely  known  as  "The  Boston  Tea 
Party*  (q.v.)-  The  port  of  Boston  was  closed 
in  retaliation.  The  meeting  of  the  General 
Court  at  Boston  being  postponed  indefinitely^, 
its  members  assembled  at  Salem.  On  19  April 
1775  the  first  blood  of  the  Revolution  was  shed 
at  Lexington  not  far  from  Boston,  followed  by 
the  fight  at  Concord  bridge.  On  17  June  oc- 
curred the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  at  Charles- 
town,  which,  although  counted  as  a  British  vic- 
tory, exhilwted  the  effective  strenph  and  stubborn 
power  of  resistance  of  the  colonial  forces,  who, 
about  1,200  in  number,  resisted  more  than  3,000 
British  regulars,  only  giving  way  when  after  the 
third  assault  their  ammunition  tailed.  Through- 
out the  war,  Massachusetts  took  a  prominent 
]»rt,  notwithstanding  the  emigration  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  loyalists  to  the  Eastern  Brit^ 
ish  Provinces.  She  provided  67,go7  troops  and 
$820,000  in  revenue.  At  the  dose  of  the  war, 
Massachusetts  entered  the  Union,  its  State  con- 
stitution being  adopted  in  1780  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  ratified  January 
1788.  In  the  naval  operations  incident  to  the  war 
with  England  in  1812,  the  seamen  from  Massa- 
chusetts  won   especial   credit 

The  State  was  closely  identified  with  .the 
anti-slavery  movement  by  the  growth  within 
her  borders  of  a  strcmg  popular  sentiment  in 
favor  of  abolition.  William  Lloyd  Garrison 
(q.v.),  Wendell  Phillips,  and  many  other  prom- 
inent men,  were  influential  in  this  movemenL 

In  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  the  State  fur- 
nished 159,16^  men  to  the  Union  army  and 
navy,  paying  in  bounties  and  interest  on  bounty 
loans  more  than  $26,000,000,  besides  large  sums 
in  State  and  military  aid.  At  the  dose  of  the 
war,  the  war  debt  of  the  State  approximated 
$I5,ooo,ooa  In  the  recent  war  with  Spain  the 
patriotic  record  of  the  State  was  well  main- 
tained, its  quota  of  men  being  promptly  fur- 
nished, and  among  those  first  in  the  field.. 

/■o^w/oh'on.— The  yearly  rate  of  increase  in 
the  population  of  the  State  is  about  2.5  per  cent. 


The  industrial  development  of  the  last  30  yean 
has  stimulated  the  growth  of  factory  towns  and 
the  population  is  now  76  per  cent  urban,  that 
is,  concentrated  in  cities  and  towns  having  Bjooo 
inhabitants  or  more.  Since  there  are  upon  the 
average  34&g  persons  per  square  mile  of  land 
surface  the  population  is  more  dense  than  in 
any  other  State  except  Rhode  Island.  Although 
many  persons  bom  m  Massachusetts  have  emi- 
grated to  other  States,  299,614  such  persons  hav- 
ing been  found  in  other  parts  of  the  country  in 
1900,  nevertheless  the  loss  has  been  more  than 
compensated  by  accessions  from  abroad,  from 
Canada,  and  indeed  from  adjacent  States  of  the 
Union.  The  native  bom  in  the  population  num- 
bered I,gS9,023  and  the  foreign  born  846^24. 
The  increase  in  the  native  bom  in  1900  as  com- 
pared with  1890  amounted  to  238  per  cent  aa 
against  28.8  per  cent  increase  in  the  foreign  bom. 
■  The  number  of  foreign  bom  does  not  of  itself 
fully  indicate  the  effect  of  immigration  upon 
the  population.  This  is  more  clearly  shown  l^ 
the  number  of  persons  of  foreign  parentage, 
which  in  1900  aggre^ted  1,737.229,  white  per- 
sons only  being  considered.  Less  than  a  half 
of  the  inhabitants  therefore  are  now  of  whol^f 
native   parentage. 

The  following  table  shows  the  place  of  na- 
tivit)'  of  the  more  numerous  classes  among  the 
foreign  born,  and  also  the  number  of  persons 
in  the  population  having  one  or  both  parents 
bom   in  the  countries  named : 
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Of  the  entire  population  98.7  per  cent  is 
white,  the  remainder  being  persons  of  negro 
descent,  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Indians.  Tne 
growth  of  population  and  its  concentration  have 
led  to  the  incorporation  of  numerous  cities,  of 
which  there  are  now  33,  as  against  320  towns. 
Although  the  towns  numerically  preponderate, 
nevertheless  more  than  67  per  cent  of  the  entire 

Eopulation  is  now  under  city  government 
lense  as  the  population  is  when  considered  in 
the  aggregate  this  densit>|  is  confined  to  the 
cities  and  towns  engaged  in  manufacturing,  or 
which  share  in  the  residential  growth  promoted 
by  the  metropolitan  citj^  of  Boston,  which  ot 
itself  has  extensive  miscellaneous  industries. 
The  area  of  the  cities  and  towns  having  a  popu- 
lation in  excess  of  2,500  in  1900  is,  approxi- 
mately, 3,393  square  miles,  and  the  population 
within  such  places  shows  a  density  of  756.14 
persons  per  square  mile.  Outside  of  these 
places  there  is  in  the  IDommonwealth  an  aggre- 
gate area  of  approximately  4,645  square  miles 
of  land  surface,  more  than  a  half  of  the  entire 
area  of  the  State,  containing  a  population  of  but 
238,248  persons,  or  an  average  of  but  51.29  per- 
sons per  square  mile.  Every  census  since  1875 
has  shown  a  considerable  increase  in  populatiott 
upon  the  territory  occupied  by  towns  above  the 
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2,500  limit  in  i{)oa  and  convericly,  an  almost 
constant  decline  in  the  towns  outside  this  area. 
The  towns  which  have  lost  are  the  smaller 
agricultural  towns  of  the  Slate,  and  while  the 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  foreign  bom,  pro- 
portionately to  the  total  population,  has  been 
greater  in  these  places  than  in  the  other  cities 
and  towns,  nevertheless  the  population  in  them 
remains  to-day  as  in  1875  largely  native  born. 
The  persons  of  foreign  birth  rapidly  became 
assimilated  and  take  their  place  in  the  social 
and  political  as  well  as  in  the  industrial  life  of 
the  State.  The  presence  of  this  element  has 
been  due  very  largely  to  the  industrial  develop 
ment  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  that  part  of  it 
which  appears  in  the  smaller  towns  is  due  to 
the  taking  up  of  agricultural  land  by  persons  of 
foreign  birth. 

Chiff  Cities  and  Towns. — The  following 
table  shows  the  cities  of  the  State,  arranged  in 
order  of  size,  with  the  population,  from  the 
census  of  1900  and  1910: 


Population 

1900 

it.>o 

104.86] 

as 
Si: 

J3.S*» 
>3XV> 

1)1.144 
M.47S 

H5,«W 

Mf.l 

Boston,  the  capital,  is  the  chief  city  of  tiie 
Commonwealth  and  ranks  fifth  among  the  great 
cities  of  the  Union.  Identified  with  the  growth 
of  the  Slate  from  its  beginning  its  historical 
landmarks  are  of  profound  interest  to  the  visitor, 
and  the  traditions  of  the  dty,  its  development 
in  modem  times,  its  unrivaled  suburbs  distin- 
guished by  large  numbers  of  tasteful  and  well- 
kept  residences,  its  beautiful  parks,  public  build- 
irigs,  and  points  of  literary  and  artistic  interest, 
give  it  an  important  and  in  many  respects  a 
unique  place  among  American  cities.  Oiher 
cities  closely  connected  with  the  early  history 
of  the  Commonwealth  are  Salem  and  Newbury- 
port,  located  on  the  eastern  coast  in  Essex 
County.    Cambridge,   near   Boston,    with   which 


sity,  and  the  former  home  of  Longfellow  and 
Lowell.  Lowel!  and  Lawrence  upon  the  Merri- 
mac.  Fall  Rive;  and  New  Bedford  in  Bristol 
County,  and  Holyoke  in  Hampden  County,  are 
all  extensively  engaged  in  textile  manufacturing, 
Holyoke  also,  with  Springfield,  is  especially  in- 
terested in  the  producticm  of  paper  of  all  grades. 
New  Bedford  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the. 
whaling  industry  nuw  almost  entirely  abandoned. 
Lynn  and  Haverhill  in  Essex  County  and  Brock- 
ton in  Plymouth,  arc  the  centres  of  the  boot  and 
shoe  industry.  Worcester,  the  second  city  in  point 
of  size,  well  located  near  the  centre  oC  the  State, 
is  an  educational  centre  as  well,  the  seat  of  Qarke 
University  and  Holy  Cross  College,  and  is  largely 
interested  in  high-class  metal  industries,  and 
the  manufacture  of  machinery.  Waltham,  in 
Middlesex  County,  is  the  site  of  a  large  watch- 
making establishment  and  has  extensive  teictile 
factories.  Northampton,  in  Hampshire,  is  the 
seat  of  Smith  College  for  women.  Wobum,  in 
Middlesex,  has  large  establishments  for  the  pro- 
duction of  leather.  Gloucester,  a  seaport  u^on 
CajK  Ann,  is  largely  engaged  in  the  fisheries. 
Quincy,  in  Norfolk  County  near  Boston,  bas 
noted  granite  quarries.  Fitchburg  in  Worcester 
County,  Taunton  in  Bristol.  North  Adams  and 
PiCtsfield  in  Berkshire,  Chicopee  in  Hampden, 
Beverly  in  Essex,  and  Marlborough  in  Middle- 
sex, are  all  thriving  cities  with  important  indus- 
tries ;  and  Chelsea  in  Suffolk  County,  Everett, 
Somerville,  Newton,  Melrose,  Med  ford,  and 
Maiden  in  Middlesex,  are  rapidly  growing  mu- 
nicipalities, largely  residential,  and  closely  con- 
nected   with    Boston    within    the    metropolitan 

Religion. — Originally,  as  elsewhere  stated- 
Orthodox  Congregationalism  was  the  form  of 
Churclj  polity  recognized  by  law.  To-day  all 
the  principal  denominations  are  represented.  In 
respect  to  population,  the  Roman  Catholics  lead 
all  others,  more  than  000,000  persons  in  the 
Commonwealth  being  of  that  faith.  In  church 
membership,  the  Orthodox  Confpcgationalists 
rank  next  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  with  ap- 
proximately 115,000  members;  followed  In  the 
Baptists  (of  whom  there  are  several  different 
bodies),  with  about  70,000;  the  Methodists  (of 
different  bodies),  with  about  60,000;  the  Uni- 
tarians, about  3S.000;  the  Protestant  Episco- 
palians, 30^000;  and  many  other  lesser  bodies, 
of  whom  few,  if  any,  exceed  the  limit  of  io,aoo 
in  membership.  In  the  value  of  church  prop- 
erty, although  recent  exact  statistics  are  not 
available,  and  conclusions  must  therefore  be 
based  upon  estimates,  the  rank  of  the  several 
denominations  is  the  same  except  that  the 
Ronlan  Catholics  change  place  with  the  Ortho- 
dox  Congregationalisls. 

Government. — Originally  based  upon  church 
membership,  the  conditions  surrounding  the' 
suffrage  have  been  subject  to  successive  modifi- 
cations. Dissenters  from  the  Established  Church 
were  released  from  paying  taxes  for  church  pur- 
poses in  1815,  and  in  1833  all  denominations 
were  given  equal  standing  before  the  law.  Since 
the  adoption  of  the  original  State  constitution 
(1780)  it  has  been  twice  revised  by  constitu- 
tional conventions  held  in  1820  and  1853.  Nn- 
merous  amendments  to  the  original  articles  have 
been  made,  and  new  articles  adapted  from  time 
to  time.  All  male  persons,  21  years  of  age  and 
upward,  able  to  read  and  write  in  the  English 
language,  and  neither  panpers,  imbecile,  or  con- 
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victs  are  entitled  to  vote.  Tlie  State  leflsla-  Aief  executive  officers  in  the  counties  are  eoanty 
ture,  called  the  General  Court,  consists  of  the  commissioners,  elected  annually. 
Senate,  40  members,  and  the  House  of  Reprc-  Militia. —  All  able-bodied  male  citizens  be- 
sentatives,  34a  members,  dected  for  annual  tween  the  anes  of  18  and  45  are  in  emergency 
terms  in  Senatorial  and  Representative  districts,  liable  to  perform  military  duly.  The  present 
respectrvely.  Annual  sessions  are  held  begin-  State  militia  force  allowed  by  law  consists  of  484 
ning  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  January  and  officers  and  6,115  enlisted  men.  These  are  organ- 
continuing  until  prorogation  after  the  comple-  «ed  in  two  brigades,  the  first  consisting  of  one 
tion  of  the  business  of  the  session.  regiment  of  heavy  artillery,  one  battalion  of  light 

the  executive  branch  of  the  State  gorern-  artillery,  one  company  of  cavalry,  two  regiments 
ment  consists  of  a  governor,  lieutenant-gov-  of  infantry,  and  a  signal  corps;  and  the  second 
emor,  eight  councillors  who  are  the  governor's  includes  a  battery  of  light  artillery,  a  battalion 
constitutional  advisers  in  the  matter  of  appoint-  of  cavalry,  three  regiments  of  infantry,  and  a 
ments  and  other  minor  executive  duties,  and  signal  corps.  There  are  also  two  corps  of  cadets, 
who  are  chosen  in  councillor  districts,  a  secre-  an  ambulance  corps,  and  a  naval  brigade, 
tary  of  the  commonwealth,  treasurer  and  re-  Wealth,  Dtbt,  and  Taxation — Massachusetts 
ceiver-gOKral,  auditor  of  accounts,  and  at-  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  States  of  the  Union. 
tomey-general.  These  officers  are  all  diosen  Much  of  the  capital  of  its  citizens  is  invested 
in  a  general  election  annually  for  annual  tems.  in  enterprises  out  of  tbe  State.  The  value  of 
The  governor  is  by  virtue  of  his  office  com-  real  estate  as  fixed  by  the  assessors  of  the  va- 
nander-in-chief  of  the  militarv  forces  of  the  rious  cities  and  towns  for  purpose!  of  taxation 
Slate.  He  has  a  constitutional  power  of  veto  was,  at  the  date  of  the  latest  published  return, 
over  the  acts  passed  by  the  legislature,  but.  (3,870,699,295.  The  total  persona!  estate  re- 
not withstanding  this,  vetoed  bills  may  be  passed  turned  from  tbe  same  sources  was  $899,859,527, 
over  the  veto  by  a  two  thirds  vote  of  both  but,  with  other  legitimate  additions,  has  been 
branches.  Important  executive  functions  are  estimated  at  over  a  million,  bringing  the  aggre- 
exercised  by  commissions  of  from  one  to  three  gate  to  $4,770,558332,  and  even  ibis  is  probably 
or  mere  members,  appointed  by  the  governor,  an  under-estimate.  The  Stale's  bonded  debt,  less 
including  among  others  the  board  of  agricul-  the  amount  of  sinking  fund  applicable  to  its  r«- 
ture,  the  board  of  education,  the  commissioner  duction,  contracted  for  State  purposes  onlv, 
of  insurance,  railroad  commissioners,  harbor  namely,  loans  for  the  construction  of  hospitals 
and  land  commissioners,  prison  commission-  and  other  public  buildii^s.  the  abolition  of  rail- 
ers,  the  boards  of  health,  lunacy,  and  charity,  way  grade  crossings,  unpaid  remainders  of  war 
the  board  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  debt,  etc,  amounts  to  $79,657,066.  The  Com- 
<dealing  with  labor  dilutes),  the  chief  of  the  monwealth  carried  in  Ipoa  temporarily  an  in- 
bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  (controlling  the  direct  indebtedness  which,  less  sinking  fund 
census,  social,  and  industrial  statistics),  ett  accumulation,  amounted  to  $52,491,378,  this  rep- 
All  judges  are  appointed  by  the  governor  and  resenting  loans  contracted  for  the  benefit  of  cer- 
brfd  office  during  good  behavior.  The  judicid  tain  municipalities  and  metropolitan  districts, 
sjrstem  comprises  police,  district,  and  municipal  within  which  the  credit  of  the  Slate  was  pledged 
courts,  having  original  jurisdiction  in  minor  to  aid  'he  devetapment  of  parks,  water  systems, 
civil  and  criminal  cases,  sometimes  exclusive  of  sewerage  construction,  and  armory  construction, 
the  Superior  Court  and  sometimes  concurrent  the  communities  benefited  being  assessed  an- 
OKrewith;  a  Superior  Court  with  original  juris-  nually  for  the  payment  of  interest  and  finally 
diction  in  higher  cases,  and  original  and  con-  for  the  oayment  of  the  principal.  The  net  debt 
current  jurisdiction  with  the  Supreme  Judicial  oj  the  State,  direct  and  indirect,  was  then  $65,- 
Court;  and  a  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  which  964.006,  although,  as  will  be  seen.the  arger  part 
has  general  supervision  over  all  courts  of  in-  01  ™^  was  m  point  of  feet  municipal  indebted- 
ferior  jurisdiction,  hears  appeals,  decides  ques-  "^s"  authorized  by  the  State  legislature. 
tions  of  law,  etc.  This  court  has  also  original  The  aggr^nte  tax  levy  for  State,  county, 
jurisdiction  in  certain  cases,  and  ori^nal  and  and  municipal  purposes,  for  the  year  covered 
concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  Superior  Court  by  the  latest  report,  amounts  to  $5o337.7T3.  Oi 
in  others.  The  Superior  and  Supreme  Judicial  this,  ^1,608,217  is  a  poll  tax  assessed  under  a 
Courts  hold  regular  term  sittings  in  the  several  provision  of  law  requiring  the  payment  of  such 
counties.  The  judicial  system  also  includes  a  tax,  limited  to  $2  per  capita,  by  every  male 
courts  of  probate  and  insolvency  jn  each  county,  inhabitant  of  the  Commoirwealth  above  tne  age 
and  there  are  trial  justices,  and  justices  of  the  of  20  years,  whether  a  citizen  of  the  United 
peace,  with  limited  jurisdiction.               _      _  States  or  an  alien.    The  rate  of  local  taxation 

Cities  are  incorporated  by  special  lepslative  in  the  different  cities  and  towns,  per  thousand 
cbarter,  the  minimum  population  rei^uired  being  dollars  of  valuation,  real  and  personal,  varies 
12,000.  City  governments  are  administered  by  a  from  $26  to  $5.50;  rates  from  $5&>  to  $9.80 
mayor  and  city  council.  Towns  are  inde-  being  assessed  in  13  towns;  $10  to  $1^.90  in  two 
pendent  municipal  bodies  other  than  cities,  the  cities  and  tig  towns;  $15  to  $i9&i  in  30  cities 
chief  executive  officers  being  the  board  of  and  143  towns;  and  $20  to  $25  in  one  city  and 
selectmen,  elected  in  town  meeting  by  those  en-  43  towns.  Under  the  tax  system  of  the  State, 
titled  to  vote.  The  town  meetings  also  make  real  estate  is  taxed  to  the  owner  wherever  re- 
appropriations  and  decide,  by  vote,  other  im-  siding,  the  tax  bein^  payable  in  the  city  or 
portant  matters  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  town  where  the  estate  is  located.  Personal  prop- 
towns,  erty  taxes  are  paj^ble  in  the  town  where  the 

The  cities  and  towns  are  grouped  into  coun-  holder  resides.    Corporations  are  subject  to  e 

ties,    14   in   number,   namely,   Barnstable,   Berk-  tax    upon    their    capital     stock,    assessed     and 

shire,   Bristol,   Dukes,   Essex,   Franklin,   Hamp-  payable  through  the  office  of  the  State  Commis- 

iea,    Hampshire,    Middlesex.    Nantucket,    Nor-  sioner  of  Taxation,  the  proceeds  being  distrib-. 

folk,  Plymouth,  Suffolk,  and  Worcester.     The  uted   to  the  municipalities  wherein  the  ctocfe- 
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holders  reside,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  M09  covered  b^  the  latest  returns  amount  to 

shares  held  by  them  respectively.  Shares  in  such  $8,232,992,100. 

corporations  are  therefore  exempted  from  local  Education. — From    the    earliest    years    the 

taxation.     Real  estate  and  personal  profierty  in  education  of  the  people  has  been  a  vital  subject 

eenerat  is,  on  the  other  hand,  subject  entirely  to  of  public  concern.    Harvard  College  at  Cam- 

lociX   assessmait,   and,   theoretically,   at   its   full  bridge   was   {ounded   in   l63C^  and   as   early   as 

value-    Incomes  in  excess  of  $3,000  are  taxable.  1647  it  was  provided  in  the  colonial  laws  "to  tile 

Property  held  solely  for  religious,  charitable,  or  end   that    learning   may   not   be   buried   in    the 

educational  purposes,  is  exempt  from  taxation.  graves     of    our     forefathers'  .  .  .  *that     every 

Bants.— The  latest  published  'Statistical  Ab-  township  after  (he  Lord  hath  increased  them  to 
stract  of  the  United  States,'  covering  the  year  the  number  of  fifty  households,  shall  appoint  one 
IQOg,  reports  the  number  of  national  banks  in  the  'o  t«ach  all  children  to  write  and  read  ;  and 
Slate  as  197;  about  30  being  in  Boston.  The  woe"  any  town  shall  mcrease  to  the  number  of 
aggregate  savings  deposits  of  the  national  banks  one  hundred  families,  they  shall  set  up  a  gram- 
is  $11,526,804.86;  and  the  number  of  depositors  nw  school,  the  master  thereof  to  be  able  to  in- 
31,405.  In  20  national  banks  in  Boston  the  struct  youth  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  (or  tlic 
loans  and  discounts  on  i  September  1909  were  University;  provided  that  if  any  town  neglect 
$191,439,615.     This  is  a  leading  "reserve  city.*  the   performance    hereof   above   one   year,    that 

Loan  and  trust  companies  number  43.  They  every  such  town  shall  pay  five  pounds  to  the 
have  15,723  depositors  and  savings  depositn  to  ■«''t  school,  till  .they  shall  perform  the  order." 
the  exteut  of  $7,125,738.  On  30  June  1909  the  The  sphit  of  this  early  law  still  continues.  It 
aggr^ale  savings  deposits  of  all  banks,  includ-  l«s  always  been  the  policy  of  the  Commcin- 
ing  national  and  savmgs  banks  and  trust  com-  wealth  to  presarve  the  principle  of  local  control 
panies,  amounted  to  $747,150,028.  or  an  averaee  *'  '*'*  sdiools,  thus  promoting  the  direct  interest 
per  capita  upon  the  number  of  deposhors  <2,-  of  the  taxpayers  in  the  several  municipalitica. 
049,137)  of  $365;  the  per  capita  average  being  Hence  while  the  State  law  provides  under  pen- 
by  classes  as  follows:  National  banks,  $367;  ally  that  schools  shall  be  tnaintained  in  everycity 
loan  and  trust  companies,  $^53;  savings  baitks,  and  town,  these  are  administered  by  local  boards 
$363.  termed  school  committees,  elected  by  the  pet^lc 

_,,,,,                                         ,  ,  and    clothed    with    broad    getieral    authority. 

The  banks  for  savings  are  governed  by  a  Women,  as  well  as  male  voters,  may  vote  for 
carefully  guarded  statute,  and  these  msliiuinjiis  tlie  election  of  these  officers.  The  State  Board 
as  well  as  co-operattve  banks  (co-operative  sav-  o(  Education,  appointed  by  the  governor,  has 
ings  and  loan  associations)  and  trust  companies  advisory  powers,  intended  to  foster  and  promote 
are  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  commis-  the  highest  efficiency  of  the-  public  schools,  btit 
sioners  of  savings  banks.  The  savings  banks,  ^^  direct  control  of  local  schools,  except  in  cer- 
^'vvl"]'*'^  "*  "'^  ^T'  covered  by  the  latest  ,ain  matters  of  general  concern,  such  as  the  di»- 
pubhshed  return,  nutiibered  187,  the  number  of  tribution  of  the  income  of  the  State  school  fund 
deposit  accounts  being  2.002,010;  amount  of  in  aid  of  the  schools  in  the  poorer  towns.  This 
deposits,  $7^497.465,  the  mcrease  over  the  pre-  board  through  its  agents  exercises  limited  super- 
vious  year  being  more  than  $21,000,000  JTie  vi.wry  authority  wherever  aid  is  thus  furnished. 
average  amount  to  each  account  was  $363-74.  The  board  also  directly  administers  the 
the  deposits  amounting,  on  the  average,  to  $230  State  normal  schools  established  for  trainj™ 
to  each  person  of  the  population).  The  savings  teachers.  Such  schools  exist  at  Framingham, 
banks  throughout  the  State  have  been  managed  Westfield.  Bridgewater.  Saiem.  Worcester,  Fitch- 
conscrvalively  and  very  few  losses  have  oc-  burg,  North  Adams,  Hyannis.  and  Lowell,  be- 
curred;  but  the  expense  of  management  is  re-  gidgs  a  State  Normal  Art  School  at  Boston,  ex. 
markably  low,  the  percentage  of  expense  to  total  pressly  devoted  to  the  training,  of  teachers  in 
management  being  but  .00234.  ,  The  co-operative  drawing  and  the  arts  of  disign.  The  buildings 
savings  banks._which  are  really  huild.ng  asso-  provided  by  the  Sute  for  normal  instruction  are 
cialions,  receiving  deposits  from  their  members  of  the  highest  character,  of  modern  construction, 
in  regular  monthly  payments,  accumulating  in-  gnj  aH  fuH  equipped.  The  number  of  pupils  in 
terest  thereon,  and  loaning  the  amounts  received  attendance  approximates  1,700,  and  of  13,90s 
to  members  only,  principally  upon  first  mort-  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  during 
gages  on  real  estate,  ha  %-c  been  urn  form  ly  sue-  the  year  coveted  by  the  latest  published  letum, 
cessful  and  number  about  130.  the  assets  aggre-  g  .gg  ^r  46  per  cent,  had  received  normal  in- 
gating   $30,400,000.     The   Massachusetts   statute  struction 

governing  these  institutions  is  a  model  in  legis-  school  attendance  is  compulsory  between  the 
lation  of  this  kmd,  carefnliy  protecting  the  in-  ages  of  7  and  14.  and  public  schools  must  be 
terests  of  the  members,  who,  by  the  method  of  maintained  at  least  32  weeks  in  every  year,  ex- 
regular  savings  inherent  in  the  system,  are  grad-  cept  that  in  towns  under  the  valuation  of  $200,000 
ually  accumulating  considerable  sums  m  cash,  the  lime  may,  by  consent  of  the  board  of  edu- 
or  acquiring  home  ownership,                              _  cation,    be    reduced    to    28    weeks.     Cities    and 

In  their  relation  to  commerce,  the  financial  towns   containing   500    families   must   maintain 

interests   of   the    State    are    largely    centred    in  high  schools  as  well   as  those  of  lower  grade, 

Boston.     The  first  bank  in  this  city,  one  of  the  Towns   not   subject    to   this   requirement    must 

earUest  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  country,  pay  for  the  tuition  of  their  children  who  attend 


__    established    in    1784    and    still    continues,    the  high  School  of  some  other  municipality,  but 
Banking    operations    here    have    generally   been     sums   so  paid   are   reimbursed   by   the   State  to 


conducted     with     conservatism    and    prudence,  towns  whose  valuation  does  not  exceed  $50o,00a 

Since    1898   the    aggregate   banking   capital    in-  Cities   and   towns  containing  20,000  inhabitants 

vested  in  the  city  has  been  much  reduced,  and  or  more  must  maintain  manual  training  in  their 

weak  banks  eliramaled  or  strengthened  by  con-  schools.   Towns  may.  establish  industrial  schools, 

'solidation.     The  clearing-house  exchanges    for  and  any  town  may,  and  it  of  icywo  inhabitants  ot 
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more  must,  maintain  annuaUy  cvmbs  schools  citizens  in  the  various  citips  and  to^vns,-  are 
for  the  .instruction  of  persons  over  14  years  of  practically  universal,  only  a  fractional  percentage 
age  in  elementary  brancheSj  and  evening  high  of  the  population  being  without  such  privileges, 
schools  must  be  maintained  m  cities  of  50,000  or  The  estabhshment  of  such  libraries  has  in  re- 
more  inhabitants.  The  education  of  the  children  cent  years  been  fostered  by  grants  of  money 
is  further  promoted  by  stringent  provisions  of  from  the  State  treasury,  and  b^  ihe  creation  of 
law  prohibiting  under  any  circumstances  the  em-  a  Free  Public  Library  Commission,  appointed 
ployment  for  wages  of  any  child  under  14  during  by  the  governor,  established  to  promote  public 
the  hours  when  the  public  schools  are  in  ses-  library  usefulness  and  to  aid  in  founding  such 
sion,  and,  unless  certain  educational  retjuirenienis  institutions  where  not  then  existing.  This 
are  met,  of  those  under  16,  in  factories,  work-  commission  makes  annual  reports  to  the  legis- 
shops,  or  mercantile  establishments.  The  num-  lature  upon  matters  within  its  jurisdiction. 
ber  of  children  attending  the  public  schools  dur-  There  are  also  numerous  circulating  and  asso- 
ing  the  year  covered  by  the  latest  published  cJation  libraries,  not  free  to  the  public.  .The 
returns,  was  474,^34:  the  average  membership,  latest  returns  from  all  classes  of  libraries  within 
4>5o3J>  and  the  average  attendance  380,026,  or  the  State,  both  secular  and  religious,  ahow2,038 
92  per  cent  of  the  average  membership.  At  the  Ubraries.  containing  7,367,764  vwuntes,  valued  at 
same  time  there  were  34l^Si4  children  in  the  $^873,700,  and  havinpr  n  circulation  for  home 
State  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14-  Of  these,  use  of  8,461,276  vohunes.  These  figures,  how- 
299,065  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  and  ever,  are  from  the  State  census  of  1895  and  are 
the  enrolment  in  private  schools  was  87,337-  undonbtedly  much  below  the  present  totals.  The 
Evidently  the  law  requiring  school  attendance  Boston  Public  Library,  housed  in  a  building 
is  «ell  enforced.  which    is   one   of    the    most   noteworthy   archi- 

The    total    annual    expenditure    for    public  tectural  monuments  in  the  United  States,  is  the 

sqhool     purposes      for     the  .  same,    year     was  largest    free    public    circulating    library    in    the 

813,132,135.  of   which  $3i442.o63  was   for  school  country,   and   contains   nearly  900,000   volumes; 

buildings.    Of  the  whole  amount  g?  per  cent  the  Harvard  University  library  has  more  than 

was  derived  from  local  taxation.    The  average  soOkOoo:  the  Boston  AthejiECum,  210,000;  and  the 

cost  to.  the   towns   in    taxation   was   $27.10   for  public   libraries  at   Springfield,   and   Worcester, 

the  school  support  of  each  chila  in  the  average  the  State  Library  in  the  State  House, at  Boston, 

memhership,  requiring  an  expenditure  of  $3.70  and  that  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  at 

for  each  $1,000  of  the  State's  valuation,  or  about  Worcester,  each  exceed,  10,000  volumes.    (See 

23  per  cent  of  the  average  tax  for  all  municipal  L^BRARIES.) 

purposes.  The  effective  ventilation  of  school  Chariiablt  and  Pertal  Institutions.— :Tae  State 
buildings  is  required  under  definite  provisions  of  institutions  dealing  with  the  defective  classes  in- 
law enforced  by  the  State  inspector  of  factories  elude  hospitals .  for  tjie  insane  at  'l^orccater, 
and  public  buildings,  and  in  the  larger  towns  Taunton,  Nortliampton,  Danyers,  and  West-, 
and  cities  these  buildings  are  generally  of  the  boraugh,  and.  the  Insane  Asyljim.  so-called,  at 
highest  types  of  such  edifices  in  (his  arid  in  all  Medfield,  The  government  of  these  institutions 
other  respects,  large  numbers  having  b^en  is  in  each  case  vested  in  a  board  of  seven. 
erected  within  recent  years.  Under  a  law  which  trustees,  of  whom  five  must  be  men  and,  two 
Went  into  effect  I  July  1902,  every  city  and  town  womeii,  one  to  be  appoinled  annually  by  tl^e 
must  employ  a  superintendent  of  schools.  Towns  governor  and  council,  the  place  of  the  senior 
under  a  valuation  of  $3,500,000  each  must  effect  member  being  vacated  each  year.  The  Massa- 
unions,  under  specified  conditions  for  this  pur-,  chusetis  Hospital  for  £pileptzcs  at  Foxborou^ 
pose.  The  minimum  salary  of  the  superintend-  is  also  controlled  by  seven  trustees  appointed  m 
ent  within  such  a  union  is  fia;ed  at  $i,Soo,  of  the  same  manner.  By  a  law  enacted  in  1900 
which  the  State  pays  half.  provision    is   made   foj   a    State    polony   of  the 

The    higher    educational    institutions    within  Insane,   managed   by   a   similar   board   of   seven 

the  State  include  the  following:     Harvard  Co!-  trustees.       The    Massachusetts    School    for    the 

lege   (qv.)    at  Cambridge,  founded    1636;   Wil-  Feeble-minded  at  Wallham   i?  governed  by  six 

liams    College     (q.v.)  .  at    Williamstown,    1793;  trustees   appointed   ^y   the   governor    for   three- 

Amherst    College     (q.v.)     at    Amherst,    1825;  year  terms.    The  Hospital  Cottages   for  Chil- 

Mount  Holyoke  College   (q.v.),  for  women,  at  dren at  BaJdwinville has  five  trustees;  the  Massa- 

South  Hadley,  1837 :  College  of,  the  Holy  Cross  chusetts  Hospital  for  Dipsomaniacs  and  Inebri- 

at    Worcester,    1843;    Tufts    College    (q.vj     at  ates   at   FoxboTOUgh,   five  trustees;   the  Massa- 

Medford,  1850;  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech-  chusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  at 

nology  at  Boston,  1861 ;  Boston  College  at  Bos-  Boston,    two.  trustees   on   behalf   of   the   State; 

ton,  1863;  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,   four  trus- 

Amherst,  1863;  Worcester  Polyleehnic  Institute  tees  on  behalf  of  the  State;  the  Massachusetts 

at  Worcester,  1865;  Boston  University  at  Bos-  Homieopathic  Hospital  at  Boston,  five  trustees 

ton,  1869;  Wellcslcy  College  (q.v.),  for  women,  on  behalf  of  the  State;  the  Massachusetts  State 

at   Wellesley,  1870;   Smith  College   (q.v.),  for  Sanatorium  at  Rutland  (for  consumptives),  five 

women,   at   Northampton,   1871;   Clark   Univer-  trustees;   all  these  trustees  being  appointed   for 

sity  at  Worcester,  18S7 ;  and  Simmons  College  fixed  terms  by  the  governor.    The  Perkins  In- 

at    Boston,    1902.     Radcliffe    College    at    Cam-  siitution     and    Massachusetts     School     for    the 

bridge,  having  certain  affiliations  with  Harvard  Blind   at    South    Boston,   has    four   trustees   on 

but   no   legal   connection   with  it,   is  devoted  to  behalf   ot   the   State,    similarly   appointed;   and 

the   collegiate   education   of   women,   and    there  the   Soldiers'   Home   at    Chelsea,   three.     There 

are  also  many  seminaries  and  private  schools  are  special  educational  institutions  for  the  deaf 

of  various  grade.-!  in  the  State.  in   which  the   State  is   interested  and  to  which 

Libraries. —  Free  public  libraries  form  an  im-  educable  children  of  this  class  may  be  sent,  in 

portant    element    in   the    educational   equipment  accordance    with    the    policy   of   the    Common- 

of  the  State,    These  institutions,  free  to  all  the  wealth  which  makes  schooling  free  for  all  its 
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iiy    school.    These     comprise    the    Americam  power  render  this  less  essential  than  formerly. 

School  for  the  Deaf  at  Hartford,  Conn.;  the  is   stiH   an    important  factor.     The  climate  of 

Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf,  Northampton;  the  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State  is  especially 

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  Boston;  the  favorable  to  cotton  spinning.    In  colonial  days 

Sarah   Fnller   Home    for   Little   Deaf   Children,  much   was  done  to   foster  manufactures,   inven- 

Medford ;  the   New   England   Industrial   School  tion   has   been  promoted,   and   improved   crafts- 

for  Deaf  Mutes,  Beverly;  and  the  Boston  School  manship  stimulated,  and  the  effect  has  been  sig- 

for  the  Deaf,  nificant  throughout  the  industrial  history  of  the 

The   penal    and    reformatory   institutions   in-  State.     The    power    loom,    first    constructed    by 

elude   the    Lyman    School    for    Boys    at    West-  Francis   C   Lowell  of  Boston  and   Paul  Moody 

borough ;  the   State  Industrial  School  for  Girls  of  Amesbury,  and  put  in  operation  at  Waltham 

at    Lancaster,    both   controlled    by   trustees   ap-  in    1814,    revolutionized   the   cotton   industry   in 

pointed    by    the    governor;    the    State    Prison  the  United  Slates.     The  first  cotton  mill  in  the 

at   Boston    (Charlestown   District)  ;   the  Massa-  country  was  built  at  Beverly  in  1^.     As  early 

chusetts  Reformatory  at  Concord;   and  the  Re-  as  1815  there  were  57  cotton  mills  in  the  Stale 

formatory   Prison   for  Women   at   Sherbom,  all  with     46,650    spindles.     The     first     attempt    at 

controlled  by  the  State  Board  of  Prison  Com-  woolen  goods  manufacture  was  at  Rowiey,  in 

missioners.  Essex  County,  in  1643,  followed  by  more  or  less 

The  State  institutions  for  paupers  include  the  successful  efforts  in  the  same  direction  elsewhere 

State    Hospital    at    Tewksbury   and    the    State  in  the  State  in  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries.    The 

Farni  at  Bridgewater.  industrial  history  of  Lowell.  Lawrence,  and  Fall 

The  local  poor,  having  settlements  under  the  River  is,  in  effect,  the  histopf  of  the  growth 
law  in  the  cities  and  towns,  are  cared  for  in  of  the  factory  system  as  applied  to  textiles  in 
local  almshouses  maintained  by  the  municipali-  America.  The  Ixjot  and  shoe  industry  developed 
ties.  There  are  jails,  houses  of  correction,  and  from  crude  hand  process  of  early  times  to  the 
truant  schools  m  the  counties.  The  charitable  perfected  factory  operations  of  to-day,  is  inter- 
institutions  established  and  maintained  by  re-  woven  with  the  story  of  the  growth  of  Lynn, 
ligious  bodies  or  other  private  agencies  are  Haverhill,  Brockton,  and  many  smaller  mu- 
widely  distributed;  and,  especially,  hospitals  for  nicipalities.  The  first  printing  done  in  the 
the  treatment  of  accidents  and  disease,  and  American  colonies  was  at  Cambridge  in  16^; 
homes  for  the  aged  have,  in  recent  years,  l)een  and  from  (his  small  beginning  onward  the  pnnt- 
numerotisly  estaotished  throughout  the  Cora-  ing  and  publishing  business  has  been  important 
monwealta  in  the  State.  Much  of  the  history  of  paper- 
■  By  the  latest  published  returns,  coYcring  the  makmg  in  the  United  States  is  the  history  of  the 
year  1902,  the  total  number  of  paupers  of  al!  industry  in  Massachusetts.  The  manufacture 
classes  is  13,684,  including  4,140  State  poor,  of  india  rubber  goods  in  this  country  originated 
5,044  city  and  town  poor  m  local  almshouses,  at  Roxbury,  now  part  of  Boston,  in  1833. 
and  4,5^  pauper  insane.  The  total  cost  of  pan-  Manufactures  of  metal,  machinery  of  all 
per  maintenance  for  the  year  was  $3,743,134,  kinds,  wooden  goods,  jewelry,  clothing,  cordage, 
or  $1,266  to  each  inhabitant  of  the  State.  For  rattan  and  other  furniture,  have  always  been 
the  same  year  the  whole  number  of  insane  per-  important. 

sons  in  the  State  was  9,386.  distributed  as  fol-  In    textiles,    the    most    important    industrial 

lows:  in  public  institutions,  8,37':  m  private  in-  group  shown  in  this  table,  the  cotton  industry 

stitntions,   265;    boarded    out,    12^;    under   the  leads  with  a  product  value  of  $111,125,175.    The 

charge  of  overseers  of  the  poor  in  local  alms-  spindles     employed     in     this     industry     number 

houses   and    private   families,    726.     (See    Pau-  7,784,687,   increasing  i,g6o,i6g,  or  33.7  per  cent, 

PBKisu.)  since   1890.   being  4a6  per  cent  of  the  total  jn- 

The    total    prison    population    30    Sept.    1909  crease   in   the   country.     In    1900   Massachusetts 

aggregated  7,263;  of  whom  about  one  half  were  had  41  per  cent  of  all  spindles  and  39^  per  cent 

confined  in  counW  jails  and  houses  of  correction,  of  all  looms  employed  in  the  cotton  factories  of 

and  the  rest  in  the  State  prisons.  the  United  States,  and  was  first  in  rank  among 

Vital  Statistics.— Upon  the  estimated  popu-  the  Slates  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods. 

Jation  of  the  State,  the  birth  rate  per  (,000  of  The  Slate  led  all  others  in  the  manufacture  of 

persons  living,  for  the  year  igoi,  the  latest  for  worsted    goods,    the    annual    product    reaching 

which  complete  figures  are  available,  was  25.07;  $40,557,363;   and   in   woolen   goods,  the  product 

the  marriage  rate  8.67 ;  and  the  death  rate  16.82,  beina;  $30,888,104.    It  also  holds  first  place  in 

the  excess  of  births  over  death  per  (,000  of  per-  the   boot   and   shoe   industry,   the   figures   being 

sons  Hving  being  8.26.    The  death  rate  is  slightly  shown  in  the  table.    It  has  long  been  first  in 

higher   in    the   cities   than    in   the   towns.     The  the  manufacture  of  fine  writing  papers,  the  value 

total  number  of  deaths  for  the  year  was  48,275,  of  this  product  in    igoo  being  $11,298,628.  or 

the  number  under  each  of  the  principal  classified  71.1  per  cent  of  the  total  produced  in  the  United 

causes  being  as  follows:   from  general  diseases.  States.    The  paper  used  by  the  national  govem- 

13,530:  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and  or-  ment  for  currency  and  bonds  is  produced  within 

gans  of  special   sense,  6,517;  of  the  circulatory  the   borders   of   Pittsfield   but   near   the   Dalton 

apparatus,   4,891  ;   of  the   respiratory   apparatus,  line   in   a   mill    especially   devoted  to   its  manu- 

6,876;  and  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  5438.  facture.     In  the  production  of  rubber  boots  and 

Manufacture!. —  The  State  is  largely  devoted  shoes   the   State   ranks   first,  and   in   the   manu- 

to  manufacturing,. the  energies  ofits people  hav-  facture  of  jewelry  is  preceded  only  by  Rhode 

ing  been    early   turned   in   this   direction,   and  Island  and  New  York.    The  labor  employed  in 

developed  by  more  than  a  century  of  industrial  the  factories  of  the   State  is  highly   skilled,   it? 

training.    No    special    advamages    exist    based  operations    well   organized,    and  its  productive 

upon  the  possession  of  raw  material,  or  due  to  capacity   correspondingly  high.    Labor  difficui- 
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ties  have  not  bmo  nnmcrous  nor  protncted 
Tfai)  factory  legiabtion,  aa  a  whok,  is  in  ad- 
vance of  odier  States,  and  is  well  enforced, 
being  supfKvtcd  by ,  an  effectiv*  public  opinion. 
The  laws  against  the  eoiploTment  oi  children 
an  eapedaUy  stringent,  and  such  employment  is 
reduced  to  small  proportions.  Tfao-e  existt  an 
efficient  State  bclory  inmctioa  department, 
with  hcadqoarters  in  the  State  House,  and  a 
corps  of  district  intpcctorg  covering-  alt  parts  of 
the  CoiTunon  wealth. 

The  ftdlDwin^  table  shows  the  returns,  ac* 
coidng  to  the  censns  of  igoo,  of  all  industries 
HI  the  aggregate  and  oi  the  principal  induttries 
m  detail: 


and  itoultry  valued  at  ?i,493,43&  The  total  value 
of  domestic  animals  on  farms  was  $19,201,342. 
The  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  in  1900, 
not  including  lumbermen  and  woodchoppers, 
nnmbered  63^692,  those  classed  as  agrtcul- 
tural  laborers  numbering  31,515.  The  farms 
<M>eTated  by  owners  constituted  90.7  per  cent  of 
the  whole  number,  gnly  9.3  per  cent  being  car- 
ried on  by  tenant  farmers.  Of  the  families  re- 
siding on  farms,  8,4.9  per  cent  resided  on  owned 
farms.  The  amount  expended  during  the  year 
for  farm  labor  aggrega^tei  $7,487,280,  The 
farms  classified  upon  the  basis  of  the  principal 
source  of  income  are  as  follows:  Hay  and 
grain,   3,384;    vegetables,   3,117;    fruits,    I,a86; 
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Agrituittire.—  Tht  agricukarc  of  the  State, 
M  oon^Mred  with  that  of  the  great  farming 
Sutes  of  the  West,  is  not  important.  The  in- 
dustry has  always  been  seconilary  to  manufac- 
turiag.  Following  the  lines  of  leaat  resistance, 
it  hBE  tnmed  chiefly  to  the  production  of  milk, 
eggs,  poultry,  and  sucb  vegetables  as  find  a 
ready  market  in  the  growing  factory  towns  and 
cities  ahnost  »t  the  farmer's  door.  Cotlsid~ 
ered  from  this  standpoint  and  measured  by  the 
value  of  the  product  annually  sold,  bo  decline 
is  shown  in  recent  as  compered  with  earlier 
years.  For  example,  the  total  vahie  of  product 
for  (he  year  covered  by  the  United  States  cen- 
sus of  igoo  was  $43,398,274.  as  against 
$28,072,900  returned  ro  years  previously.  The  re- 
turns in  the  State  censns  are  more  favorable 
than  those  secured  in  the  national  enmneralion, 
since  takoi  in  the  autumn  and  possibty  with 
greater  care ;  but  inasmuch  as  cc^nparisons 
with  other  States  can  only  be  made  by  using  the 
national  figures,  they  will  be  r^ed  on  here  The 
total  number  of  farms  (1910)  is  36,sia;  and 
the  total  acreage  3,870,000,  of  which  1,162,000  is 
imf^^ved.  The  farm  property  is  valued  as  fol- 
lows; Land  and  improvements,  except  bnild- 
ings,  $191,298,000;  buiidiogs,  $87,025,000;  imple- 
menis  and  machinery,  $11,513,000;  live  stock, 
^i734f46i.  The  animals  upon  the  farms  in  the 
State,  14  April  igco,  included  252,357  neat  cattle; 
64,333  horses;  Q,997  lambs  (under  i  year); 
Xtftjz  sheep  (i  year  and  over) ;  102,913  swine; 


live  stock,  8,1(13;  dairy  produce,  14,900;  tobacco, 
63a;  flowers  and  plaota,  597:  nursery  products, 
49:  miscellaneons,  5,657.  The  State  ranka 
sevesth  among  the  States  with  respect  to  fhe 
maniwr  of  farms  whid.  derive  their  principal 
itwotne  from  dairy  produce.  The  total  dany 
product  for  the  year  amounted  to  $12,85^744, 
the  amount  sold  being  $11,468,784,  the  reniaia<Mr 
bong  CDOaumed  on  the  farms.  The  value  of 
milk  sold  was  $9^711,380;  cream,  $870,833;  bat- 
ter, $884,575;  and  of  cheese,  $1,996.  The  total 
value  of  poultry  raised  dnring  the  year  was 
$1407,681 ;  and  the  egg  product  aggregated 
12,938,630  dozen.  Abottt  6oioao  acres  were  de- 
voted to  cereals,  the  product  in  roio  being 
valued  at  but  $1,652,000,  only  a  small  per  cent 
of  the  total  crop  value.  Of  the  pririctpal  cereals 
the  acreage  and  bushels  produced  in  1910  are: 
Cora.  50,000  acres,  2,375,000  bushels ;  oats,  7.000 
348,000  bushels ;   rye,   5,000   acres,   85,000 


.  [,750  bushels.  The  acreage  devoted  to 
hay  and  forage  crops,  exclusive  of  cornstalks, 
was  590,000,  and  the  tons  produced,  755,000. 
Certain  sections  of  the  State  are  devoted  to  spe- 
cial products  of  considerable  importaoce. 
Amcmg  these  arc  tobacco  raised  in  vM  Co*- 
nacticut  Valley,  cranberries  in  BamstkUe 
County,  and  general  market  produce  in  parts  of 
Middlesex  Cotmty  near  BosttMi. 

The  Fi3h*Ties.—  Tttt  fiabmg  inAistrr  baa* 
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Irom  the  earliest  years,  been  an  importafit  ele-  fbe  Boston  and  AlbaBjr    (Ne#   York   Ccntnil 

ment  in  the  prosperity  of  the  coast  towns  and  and  Hudson  River,  lessee),  Boston  ^nd  Maino, 

tne  hardy  seamen  of  Gloucester  and   Marble-  and  tie  New  York,  New  Haven  «ad  Hartford, 

head,  engaged  in  this  industry  in  times  of  peace,  operate  over  g6  ^rcem  of  the  iiailFoad  mileage, 

have  won  renown  in  the  naval  operations  of  the  and  conduct  neatly  98  pcrr  cent  of  the  entire 

country  in  times  of  war.    The  latest  complete  passenger  and  freight  traffis^    The  grosi  aisats 


returns  relating  to  the  fisheries  of  the  State  show  of  the  companies,  30  Jivie  iQoz,-  aggtegated 
3  working  capital  invested,  including  apparatus  $418,208,274,  and  the  grots  liabilities,  ¥383,10'^- 
aod   supplies,   of   $5.338,S2S,   and   the   following    669.  ^  The  total  inoome  for  the  year  ssRregated 


annual  product:  Food  fish,  $4,647,914;  fi>b  $99^75,032,  andthGtotBlexpenditurcs$^757A45< 
products,  $122,327;  food  fish  products,  $9,9331  including  dividend  payment*.  Electric  street 
shell  fish,  $546^51 ;  whale  and  seal  products,  ratlwajs  have  tnnltiplied  during  the  last  lO 
$351,613;  other  products,  $25,015;  aggregating  yttxsi  and  they  now  connect  all  of  the  principal 
^5>703,I43.  The  total  number  of  fishermen  is  ciciea  and  towns.  -  In  the  city  of  Boston  sub- 
returned  as  11,093,  including  officers  and  crew,  way  and  elevated  railway  construction  of  the 
Of  the  investment,  Ga.84  per  cent,  and  of  the  highest  class,  completed  and  in  process,  has  al- 
proditct,  56.34  per  cent,  is  credited  to  the  city  ready  transformed  the  methods  of  streenraflst^ 
of  Gloucester;  New  Bedford  having  10.24  P*''  and  will  finally  solve  the  problem  of  rapid  eom- 
cent  of  the  investment  and  5.49  per  cent  of  the  munication  between  different  parts  of  the  city 
product;  Provincetown,  6.17  per  cent  of  the  in<  and  its  suburbs.  The  Maasacbusctts  street  rail- 
vestment  and  7.62  per  cent  of^tbe  product;  Bos-  way  companies  now  own,  according  to  the  lat- 
ton,  5.43  per  cent  of  the  investment  end  B.ga  est  published  returns,  2,111  miles  ofmain  track, 
per  cent  of  the  product;  and  the  remainder  being  333  miles  of  second  main  track,  and  147  miles 
distributed  among  a  number  of  other  dties  aild  of  side  tracl^  fliese  aggregating  2,591  miles.  The 
towna.  |ross     assets     of     these     companies     aggregate 

Commerce, —  By  the  latest  statistics,  the  in-  $123,200,553,  and  thegroasliabilitie5,$iI9,44i5sw. 
vestments  in  coastwise  and  ocean  commerce  The  total  income  for  the  year  amounted  to  ^4.- 
under  the  American  flag  include  in  an  aggregate  918,161,  and  the  total  expenditures  to  $24,666,021. 
of  $14,394,432,  the  following  details:  Buildings  Bibliography.— Historical:  Hutchinson.  'His- 
and  fixtures,  $3I3«S;  i^ah  capital,  $r,iso,8?o;  tory  of  Massachusetts'  (1764-7);  Barry,  'Hi»- 
credit  capital,  $94^10;  land.  $352,414;  vessels  tory  of  Massachusetts'  (1855-7)  ;  Savage,  'Win- 
including  outfit,  $I2,220,I32';  and  wharves,  throp's  History  of  New  England'  (1825-6)  ; 
$263,741.  These  figures  are  undoubtedly  below  Young,  'Chronicles  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers* 
the  actual,  owing  to  deficiencies  in  the  returns,  (1841),  and  'Chronicles  of  Massachusetts,'- 
and  to  the  natural  increase  since  they  were  ,se-  (1846)  ;  Scliouler,  'Massachusetts  in  the  Civil 
cured.  The  same  statement  applies  to  earnings  War'  (186&-71)  ;  Drake,  "The  French  and  In- 
which  are  returned  as  follows:  From  freight,  dian  War>  (1870);  Adams,  'The  Emancipa- 
$7,253,503;  from  passengers,  52,o85£j8;  aggre-  tion  of  Massachusetts'  (18S7)  :  Goodwin,  'The 
gatit^  $0,339,321.          _                                I  Pilgrim.  Republic'    (iSfB);  Ellis,   'The  Puritan 

Boston,  of  course,  is  the  chief  port  of  entry,  Age  and  Rule  in  the  Colony  of  the  Massacbu- 
and  in  the  aggregate  value  of  Investments  and  «etts  Bay'  (1888)  ;  Ftske,  'The  Beginnings  of 
earnings  derived  from  ocean  commerce  exceeds  New  England'  (1889);  Adams,  '""hree  Epi- 
all  oriiers.  The  city  is  extensively  engaged  in  sodes  of  Massachusetts  History*  (i8<»)  ;  and 
European  tmnmerce,  much  of  which  is  con-  'Massachusetts:  Its  Historians  and  Its  History,' 
ducted  under  foreign  flags.  Lines  of  passenger  (1893) ;  Byington,  'The  Puritan  in  England  and 
asid  freight  steamers  regularly  ply  twtween  Bos-  New  England'  (1896);  Howe,  'The  I*uritan 
ton  and  European  ports,  and  the  coastwise  R^ublic'  (1899).  There  are  numerous  local, 
passenger  and  freight  traffic  to  the  east  and  town,  and  county  'histories,  among  them,  Hol- 
sonth  is  important.  For  tiie  year  covered  by  land;  'The  History  of  Western  Massachusetts' 
the  previous  returns,  the  commerce,  under  for-  (1855),  and  Winsor,  ed.  'The  Memorial  History 
dgn  flags,  credited  to  Boston,  included  6r  ves-'  of  Boston'  (t88o).  Amon^  popular  compen- 
sels,  the  aggregate  investment  being  $14464,000;  diums  see  Powell,  'Histonc  Towns  of  New 
and  the  earnings  from  freight,  $4,775,985;  from  England'  (igoi),  and  Bacon,  'Historic  Pilgrim- 
passengers,  $1,338,089;  m  the  aggregate,  ages  in  New  England'  (1898).  The  published 
$6,014,074.  collections  of  the   Massachusetts  Historical   So- 

Rmlraads. — Transportation  facilities  have  ciety  contain  invaluable  material,  not  otherwise 
kept  pace  with  the  industrial  development  of  the  readily  accessible,  relating  to  the  early  history  of 
State.  Boston,  the  metropolis,  is  connected  with  the  Commonweahh.  ScientiAc:  Hitchcock,  'Re- 
the  West  by  two  railway  systems,  and  these  port  on  the  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Botany,  and 
communicate  either  directly  or  by  branches  with  Zoology  of  Massachusetts'  (1833)  ;  'Final  Re- 
all  the  leading  industrial  centres.  One  general  port  on  the  Geology  of  Massachusetts* 
system,  with  its  various  divisions,  communicates  (1841)  ;  'Ichnology  of  New  England*  (1858)  ; 
with  the  South  by  way  of  New  York,  uniting  and  supplement  to  the  same  (1865).  The 
important  manufacturing  cities  and  towns,  while  following  are  official  reports:  'Fishes,  Reptile* 
a  network  of  main  and  branch  lines  connects  and  Birds  of  Massachusetts'  (1639)  ;  'Herba- 
the  northern  and  eastern  factory  centres  of  the  ceous  Flowering  Plants  of  Massachusetts* 
State  with  each  other,  with  the  seaboard,  and  (1840);  'Jnvertebrata  of  Massachusetts'  <i&4i); 
with  the  railway  systems  leading  south  and  west,  and  Emerson,  'Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Massachn- 
There  are  in  the  State  3.107  miles  of  main  and  setts'  (1875).  Public  DocumeMs:  The  Census 
branch  railroad  line,  besides  939  miles  of  second.  Reports  of  the  United  States ;  Reports  of  the 
third,  and  fourth  main  track,  and  1,391  miles  of  Decennial  State  Census;  Annual  Reports  on 
side  track,  making  the  total  length  of  railroad  the  Statistics  of  Manufactures  and  on  the  Sta- 
track  within  the  State  4437  miles.  Ten  com-  tistics  of  Labor,  Bulletins,  etc.;  issued  by  the 
panics  in  all  are  operating,  but  three  of  these,  State  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor;  Annual  Re- 
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MASS.  AGRICULTURAL  COLLBOI— 1IA88.  INST.  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

porta  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  ol  th«  of  Enstntction,  and  in  many  respects  the  b«t 

Commissioners    on    Railroads,    Savings    Banks,  equipped.    The  total  number  of  its  students,  in 

Lunacy,  Charity,  Prisons,  Agriculture,  etc ;  Re-  igro  was    1,481,   the   total  number  of  instruc- 

ports   of   the   Treasurer  and   Receiver   General,  tors  231,    The  number  of  volumes  in  the  library 

the  Auditor,  and  Reports  upon  Vital  Statistics,  was    87,000.      Though     58    per    cent    of    the 

and  upon  Polls,  Property,  and  Taxes,  issued  by  students  come  from   Massachusetts,   among  the 

the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth.  remainder  are  found  residents  of  41  States  of 

HoRAcx  G.  Wadun,  the  Union,  and  of  18  foreign  countries.    In  all 

Librarian,  Boston  Pubiie  Library.  43    classes    have    gradtiated.    aggregating    over 

UaasachoKfta     Agricultural     College,     at  4.6oS   persons.      Except   in   seasons   of   financial 

i^^T^T^AZJ            Z    aT.-Z   1     -^^V  .;™  depression,  the  demand  for  tiese  graduates  is 

Amherst,     Mass,,    a    coeducational    institution,  ,  '^       ■_                i  .1.            1 

S5S  ,S^.™ "t     i^h  .,■*  H    i.H  ;„  Ei'  *vi<lrf  imo  h  JiaiM  cour».,  =.ch  „t  four 

oxp.™„ul  .„  ,h,  p«  of  U.?.,„d,.0,.    Th.  s"%4L«~   M^'SSr'ESSiS 

sptccLl  ton™,  Tc  g,.cn  tor  wo™-  teinns  chmSlry.     Electrical     EnginSnng,     Biology. 

Sh, Ai?«?   feiSil^lS..  .rS™i5j  S;  fViiu,  fetetal  Stodic,  acmiol  EreincriSg 

other  !ub,ect,     W,„ter  courses  .re  provided  for  s.^j,          EnsiieerinB,     Geology,    and     Ninl 

those  unable  to  take  the  foor  years' «ork.    The  Archlteltnre     Between   the   d^tment.  which 

regnlet  CPursea  lead  to  the  degrees  B.S.,  M.S.,  main^in  these  several  courses  tht^re  is  the  clos- 

was  62  and  the  students  in  attendance  abont  590,  n„_„,i„  ,1,.  i„s,r,u.i;n,i  ia  «r.m-;^i;,,fl  tr.  t.  At^r^ 

the  equipment  at  $H5.ooa  ^^-^  ^1^^  .instructors,  though  connected  in  a 
Haaaachusetts  Bay,  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic  special  sense  with  one  department,  are  giviog 
indenting  the  eastern  shore  of  Massachusetts,  instruction,  it  may  be,  lo  students  from  many 
and  extending  from  Plymouth  Harbor  on  the  others.  This  mulua]  helpfulness  of  the  depart- 
south  to  Cape  Ann  on  the  north,  a  distance  of  ments  is  seen  first  in  the  fundamental  uubjects, 
42  miles.  It  is  triangular  in  sluipe,  the  north  such  as  chemistry  in  the  first  year,  and  physiw 
and  south  shores  inclining  toward  eadi  other  un-  in  the  second,  which  »re  given  to  several  courses 
til  atthe  entrance  to  Boston  Harbor  they  are  or  to  all.  It  is  seen  again,  in  the  large  number 
abont'five  miles  apart.  The  depth  from  the  base  of  optional  lines  of  work  oiTered,  Within  most 
of  the  triangle  to  Boston  Harbor  is  about  21  of  the  regular  courses  the  student  is  allowed 
miles.  The  northern  shore  is  rocky  and  irregu-  considerable  latitude  of  choice,  in  the  later  years 
lar,  the  southern  low  and  sandy.  The  principal  of  his  study,  and  may  thus  select  that  group  of 
inlets  are;  on  the  north  coast,  Gloucester  and  studies  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  particular 
Nahant  bays  and  Salem,  Marblcbead  and  Lynn  branch  of  his  profession  for  which  he  is  pre- 
harbora,  and  on  the  west  Boston  Harbor.    Along  paring. 

the  shores  are  a  number  of  capes  and  headlands,  The  Institute  occupies  at  present  eight  build- 

and  off  the  coast  a  number  of  small  islands.    At  ings    devoted    exclusively  ,to    instruction.    The 

the  entrance  to  Boston  Harbor  there  are  s«t-  most  interesting  aspect  of  the  eoiiipment  is  the 

fsral    islands,   on   some   of   which    are    fortifica-  extensive    laboratories.     Many    of    them,    when 

tions.    Cape  Cod  Bay  on  the  southeast  is  some-  first  instituted,  represented  an  attempt  lo  apply 

times  included  in  Massachusetts  Bay.  the  laboratory  method  in  a  way  up  to  that  time 

Haiuchuaetti  B«y  C0I0117.     See  Masba-  J""^.°""  '"  ^^e  h' story  of  scientific  instruction 

CHUSETTE,  ffijlory.  in  this  country.     IhelatoratorLes  of  physics  and 

„       '                  „.       .    .    _     .            „  of  chemistry  were  the  first  to  offer  laboratory 

Hasaachuaetta    Hiatortca!    Soctety.      See  instruction  m  these  subjects  lo  students  in  large 

Amebicaw  Histobical  Socipiies.  classes ;  and  the  mining  and  metallurgical  lab- 

Haaaachusctta    Inatitute    of    Technology,  oratories,  the  steam  laboratory,  and  the  labora- 

Tbe,  was  founded  in  1865,  at  the  close  of  the  tory  for  testing  the  strength  of  materials  also 

Civil  War,  when  the  need  was  beginning  to  be  represent  a  marked  advance  over  previous  meth- 

felt  for  schools  which  should  train  men  to  deal  ods,  either  in  the  subjects  taught  or  in  the  scale 

with  th"-.  new   industrial  problems.     It   was   the  on  which  the  work  is  done, 

plan  of   President  Rogers,  and  of  his  co-work-  The   extensive  and  highly  specialized  equip- 

erj,  to  establish  a   school   which   should  pve  a  ment  of  these  laboratories  cannot  here  be  ade- 

thoroughly  practical  training  in  the  application  quately    described.     In   the   21    separate   labora- 

<jf  scientinc  principles  to  practice  in  the  arts,  but  tories   devoted  to  chemistry,  for  mstance,  there 

not  primarily  traming  in  nwre  technics,   in  the  are,    besides    the    larger    general     laboratories, 

narrow    sense.    Accordingly   they    planned   that  smaller  rooms   for  volumetric  analysis,  organic 

each  of  its  courses  should  embrace  enough  gen-  chemistry,    air,    water    and    food    analysis,    the 

eral  studies  to  impart  the  elements,  at  least,  of  analj^is  of  oils  and  gases,  the  optical  and  the 

a   liberal   education ;   and,   above   all,   they   laid  chemical    examination    of   sugars    and    starches, 

down  ^  that    the   most    truly    practical   training,  and    the    determination    of    molecular    weights, 

even   in  an  industrial  sense,  must  be  groutKled  There  are   also  the   industrial   chemical   labora- 

in   a  thorough  knowledge  of  scientific  laws.  tories,   which   include   a   special    laboratory   for 

Founded  on  these  principles,  the  Institute  of  textile  coloring,  with  printing  machines,  baths. 

Technology  began  a   career  of  steady  develop-  dryers,  and   the   like     The   engineering  labora- 

meat.     To-day   it   is   the   largest   school    of   its  tories,  which  provide  facilities  for  practical  work 

class  in  the  United  Stales,  the  widest  in  scope  in  steam  engineering,  hydraulics,  cotton  n     ' ' 
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erfi  and  the  testing  of  materials,  occupy  a  floor  causes  parts  to  waste ;  moderate  nibbiiiK  imke* 

space  of  31,380  sqnare  feet.    The  equipment  of  them   grow.'     Manual   treatment  of    the  body 

the  steam  laboratory,  to  speak  of  that  alone,  is  was  long  atco  practised  by  Uie  Chinese,  and  the 

exceptional,  including  a  i so-horse-power,  triple-  Japanese,  Turks,  Egyptians,  and  people  of  vari- 

expansion   Corliss   engine,   the  first  of  its  land  ous  nationalities  have  employed  it  in  some  form 

of  practical  size  ever  arranged  for  experimental  from  early  times. 

purposes ;  "3.  second  engine  of  225  horse-power,  Often  the  use  of  nnssage  is  associated  with 

transferring  its  power  through  a  rope  drive;  a  that   of   certain  active   and   passive   movements 

number  of  smalL  engines  for  experiments  and  known  as  the  Swedish  roovemeDt-cure  (q.v.),  es- 

the  study  of  valve-setting;  gas  engines,  hot  air  tablished  by  Pehr  Henrik  Ling  (q.v,).    His  eys- 

engines,  and  other  apparatus.     The  new  Lowell  tern  of   gymnastics  became  popular   in  spite  of 

Laboratoiy  of  Electrical  Engineering  covers  aa  opposition  and  of  the  fact  that  ii  was  largely 

area  of  45,000  square  feet,  and  embraces  a  lab-  a  revival  of  old  methods  of  treatment.    In  1873 

oratory  for  electrical  measurements,  photometer  Mezger,  of  Amsterdam,  and  in  1877  S.  Weir 

rooms,  and  a  main  power  and  testing  floor  300  Mitchell   of   Philadelphia,  pushed   forward   the 

feet  in  length   by  40  feet   in   width.    The  new  cause  of  massage.     To-day  it  is  considered  by 

laboratory  offers  facilities   for  instructkin  and  physicians  as   a  branch   of  medical  treatment, 

research  which  are  unsurpassed  in  this  country  useful  in  certain  cases  if  riglitly  administered, 

or  abroad.  but  capable  of  doing  harm  when  improperly  ap- 

With  this   unusual   laboratory  equipment,   it  plied.     Unfortunately   the   laity  frequently   look 

has  been  possible  for  the  Institute  to  do  much  upon  it  as  a  sole  means  of  relief  or  cure.    The 

of  its  experimental  work  on  a  scale  approach-  procedures   in  massage  may   be  placed   under 

ing  that  of  industrial   operations.     The   labora-  four    heads:    stroWng    (the    Meura^e _  of    the 

tories  of  mining  and  metallurgy,  for  instance,  French),  kneadmg  (malaxation),  friction,  and 

are  designed  to  treat  ores  in  quantities  approx-  percussion.      Stroking   is    performed    over    sur- 

imating  those  used  in  actual  practice,  and  rang-  "aces   with  the  palm   of  the  hand  or  its   radial 

ing  from  500  pounds  to  3  tons,  and  the  contri-  border,  or  with  the  pulps  of  the  fingers,  or  the 

butions   to  the   literature  of  ore-dressing  and  sides  of  the  knuckles.     Kneading  is  the  grasp- 

metiillurgy  from  this  laboratory  are  well  known.  ""K  of  muscles,  etc,  with  both  hands  or  between 

In  the  laboratory  for  testing  the  strength  of  the  thumb  and  Sngers  of  one  hand,  and  tnUing 

materials,   again,  were  conducted  the  first   sys-  and  squeezing  them.     Fnctwn  is  a  peculiar  smd 

tematic  and  extended  tests  of  beams  of  com-  toreible   arcular    mbbing.      Percussion  is    the 

mercial   size  itrikmg  or   beating  01  a  oart,   other  with  the 

Throughout  all  the  wwrk  of  the  Institute  hand  or  wi  inMranent  called  a  pn-cussor  or 

the  aim  of  instruction  is  so  to  adjust  fte  theo-  mascle-beater.     It  is  claimed  that  the  modern 

retical  and  experimenUl  work  that  the  acquire-  system   of  massage  makes   the  blood  circulate 

tnent  of  princroles  in  the  class-room  shall  pre-  "^™    freely,   strengthens   muscle-fibres,    causes 

pare  the  student  for  his  laboratory  exercises,  eSHSions  and  exudations  to  be  absorbed,   im- 

and  that  these  in  turn  shall  fix  methods  an(i  Pfoves  secretory  and  exeretcwy  *ctioi^  and  m- 

resuks  in  his  memory,  and  give  him  capacity  v.gorates    the  whole  system;     It  is  frequtiitlj 

for  new  experimentation.    Throughout  it  is  in-  «s«l  with  good  resalte  to  sumnlate  assmuUticm 


tended    to    guide    the    student    rather   than    to  *™*^;py!«<"*t'=  '^WWt'on.  "  ■«'''>«  ' 

jnstract   him,    and,    whether  in    the    four-year  ntability,  relieve  pain,  and  arouse  Benre-foro^ 

courses    above    described    or   in    the   graduate  "  equalize  the  circulation,  to  reawve  mo.iM 

courses  with  which  these  may  be  supplemented,  <lePos"9  ^rom  around  joints,  to  restore  mobility, 

he  is  trained  to  work  with  less  and  less  de-  ""^  ^l  ^''«.  co"«t«>n  of  obsUnalc  constipatioB 

pendence     upon     his     teachers.     This     training  =""  o"^''  disordered  conditions. 

should  result  in  a  considerable  increase  in  his  HasBagetse,  ma-s5j'S-te,  in  ancient  history, 

power    of    ascertaining    facts    and    overcoming  a  name  given  to  nomadfc  tribes  of  northern 

difficulties,  and  so  should  mcrease  his  capacity  Asia  who  dwelt  to  the  east  and  south  of  the 

for  research.                              n.  l  Tyijjl  Caspian  Sea.    Herodotns  says  they  worshipped 

Secretary  Massachusetts  Inslitule  of  Techtio!-  and  offered  horses  to  the  sun,  had  a  community 

ogy.  of  wives,  killed  and  ate  their  a^ed  people,  lived 

!«....«.    ™   A-n^.^....    «....ii.,  .._..[».— J  chiefly  on  the  milk  and  flesh  oftheir  herds  nod 

t,v  ??^^,n^  ^,.r^h  ,,  tw^'™,  ^'^iSt  ^^n^  <"»  ^^^'  ^"<'  f^g!"  ™  ^oo*  ="<'  on  horseback 

fay  the  hands,  such  as  friction^  kneading,  rolling,  ; ,, ,          ^^           j  double-edged  axe.  They  are 

and  percussion  of  the  external  tissues  of  the  j,;^,,     mentioned   in  connection   with   Persian 

^i;.r^'m.b™il?.5^h?«t"m  vf™     a™^^  i'^t"^-    According  to  some  they  bdoS  to 

^al;stT'kS^n''^;;:L^u;;'7fe4iet  j;^°»«««^  ^'^'^  ^"°^<»="«  ^  «^"^  ^^ »»»« 

Massage  in  some  crude  form  has  '^' 


alvrays  been  nsed  by  savages  as  well  as  by  Oie  Hutuont,    mSs'a-Goit,    American    Indian 

civilized   It  was  one  of  the   luxuries   of  the  chief,  sachem  of  the  Wainpanoags:  b.  Massa- 

ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  largely  used  chusetts  1380;  d.  1661.    His  dominian  extended 

by  gladiators,  and  to  make  slaves  more  comely  over  nearly  all  the  southern  part  of  Massacbu- 

hj  fiUtng  out  their  tissues.     Sometimes  it  was  setts,  from  Cape  Cod  to  Narraganset  Bay;  bat 

done  by  medical  prictitianers,  often  by  slaves  his  tribe,  once  estimated  at  30,000  in  number,  had 

and   priests  and  those  appointed  to  anoint   the  shortly   before   the   landing   of   the   pilgrims   at 

wrestlers  before  and  after  they  exercised.    Hip-  Piymouth  heen  reduced  by  a  disease,  supposed 

pocrates,  who  employed  rubbing  to  restore  me  to  have  been  yellow  fever,  to  barely  300.    On  33 

free  movement  of  blood  and  other  fluids,  says  March  1621,  a  little  more  than  three  months  after 

that   "rubbing  can  bind  and   loosen,  can   make  the   founding  of  Plymouth,  he  appeared  before 

flesh,  and  cause  parts  to  waste;  hard  rubbing  the  infant  settlement  with  60  ot  his  warriot*, 

taods;    soft    rubbing    loosens;    much    rubbing  armed  and  painted,  for  the  parpoK  oi  fomintf 
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a  friendly  league  with  the  white  men.    Aiitumgh  with  the  village  in  commerdat   and  industrial 

the  tribe  were  reputed  to  be  cruel  and  trcacher'  interests,  and  is  a  famous  resort  on  account  o{ 

ous,  the  open  and  friendly  greeting  of  Massasoit  its  medidtul  springE.    Great  opportunities  for 

90  favorably  impressed  Gov.  Carver,  that  after  mannfacttiriiig  are  afforded  by  the  plant  of  the 

the    necessary    formalities    were    concluded,    he  Saint  Lawrence   River  Power  Company,   whidi 

formed  in  b^lf  of  the  colony  a  treaty  of  peace  has  a  capacity  of  404100  horse-power,  and  which 

and  mutual  protection  with  the  Wampanoags,  can  easily  be  increased.    This  power  lifis  been 

which  for  50  years  was  sacredly  k^t  by  both  secured    by   diverting  a   small    portion   of  the 

parties.     The  friendly   disposition   of  Massasoit  waters  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  River  through  a 

toward  the   colonists   never   relaxed.     He   lived  canal,    three   miles    long,    into    turbines,    wnich 

within  the  limits  of  what  is  now  the  town  of  have  direct  connection  with  electric  generators, 

Warren,  R.  I,,  near  an  abundant  spring  which  and  thence  into  the  Graase  River, 
yet  bears  his  name,  where  he  often  entertained  The  canal  starts  at  the  head  of  the  Long 

wandering   pilgrims    or    administered    to    their  Sault  rapids  in  the  Saint  Lawrence,  and  is  aoo 

necessities.     Roger  Williams,  while  on  his  way  feet  wide  and  18  feet  in  depth.    Owing  to  the 

to  Providence,  was  for  several  weeks  his  guest  peculiar    formation    of    the    country    hare,    the 

at  this  place.     Massasoit  was  just,  humane,  and  point  at  the  head  of  the  rapids  is  45  feet  higher 

honest,  never  violating  his  word  and  constantly  than    the    point    where    the    canal    enters    the 

endeavoring  to  imbue  his  people  with  a  love  of  Grassc  River,  which  is  a  tributary  of  the  Saint 

peace.    In  person,  Morton  says,  in  his  'Memor-  Lawrence.    The  Grasse  acts  as  a  tail  race,  car- 

lal,*  he  was  "a  portly  man  in  his  best  years,  tying  the  water  back  into  the  Saint  Lawrence, 

grave  of  countenance,   spare  of  speech.*     His  Two    bridges    span    the    canal.    By    using   the 

second  son,  Pometacom,   called  by  the  colonists  Grasse  River  and  the  canal  there  is  now  a  pass- 

Kinsr  Philip,  who  ultimately  became  sachem  of  age  wholly  within  the  Ur.ited  States  for  steam- 

the  Wampanoags,  was  of  a  less  placable  dtsposi-  ers  around  tlie  unnavigabic  rapids.    The  power 

tion,  and  allowed  the  encroachments  of  the  col-  plant  at  Massena  is  second  only  to  Niagara  as 

onists   to   hurry   him  into  the   bloody   contest  a  centralized  power  supply  station.    The  chief 

known  as  King  Philip's  war.  industrial   estaDlishmento    are    reduction   works, 

Uaasaosauga,  mas-a-sa'ga,  the  ground  rat-  which  employ  300  men;  veneering  works,  em- 

Uesnake   of    the    central    United    States.      Sec  PloyioB  i«);n"neral  filler  works,  30  employees; 

Rattlesnake.  ^*    ^"^    """"^    works,    20    employees.    Other 

«■      £~     A    j_*  - .    .  -      -    ■     -  LI  manufactories   are   imder  consideration.    There 

M>Mfaa^AiMk«.an-draina-sl.na.  marshal  ^.^  ,^^^„  churches,  two  banks,  a  high  school, 

^^J^T'V  *    V^„""'/„^^,^r'  ^™^'  -^*^!1  «"^    P"'''i<;    ^^°°^^-     Massena    is    the    business 

1758;  d.  4  April   1817.    In  1775  he  entered  the  „„tre  for  a  population  of  6o,Ooa     Pop.   (1890) 


i,Q4g;  (igoo)  3,032;  (igio)  2,951. 


French  army  and  after  14  years'  service  left  the 

army  and  returned  to  Nice,  where  he  married.  „  ,.«,,,.„.. 
Dunng  the  Revolution  he  entered  a  battalion  of  .  MaBsenet,  Jul«a  FrMfinc  Emitle,  zhul  fra 
volunteers,  and  in  1793  was  made  general  of  bri-  da-rek  i-mei  mas-ni,  French  composer:  b. 
gade.  In  1794  he  took  command  of  the  right  MonUud,  near  St.  Etienne,  France,  is  May  i&ta, 
wing  of  the  French  army  in  Italy,  where,  at  He  studied  at  the  Pans  Conservatoire,  in  which 
Rivoli  and  elsewhere,  he  highly  distinguished  >".  "78  he  became  professor  of  composition, 
himself.  In  1799  he  defeated  the  Austrian  and  His  &rst  important  work  was  the  opera  <Don 
Russian  forces  at  Zurich,  and  in  1800,  by  his  dc-  Cesar  de  Baaan'  (187a),  which  was  followed 
fense  of  Genoa  tor  three  months,  gave  Bonaparte  W  '«*  Ennnyes'  (1873);  an  oratorio  'Marie 
time  to  strike  successfully  at  Marengo.  In  1804  Madeleine^  (1873)  ;  and  an  oratorio  'Eve' 
he  was  created  marshal  of  the  empire.  In  iSoghe  produced  m  i8?S-  Later  works  of  hia  are: 
received  the  chief  command  in  Italy,  where  after  "he  opera  'Le  Roi  de  Lahore';  the  cantata 
the  Peace  of  Prcsburg  he  occupied  the  kingdom  'Narcisse^  ;  *La  Vierge>  (iS&g)  ;  'Hirodiade,' 
of  Naples.  In  1807  he  was  given  the  command  of  a  roligiouj  opera  (1881)  ;  'Manon  Lescaut,'  an 
the  right  wing  Of  the  French  army  in  Poland,  and  op«"  ('%)  I  'Le  Cid'  (l88s)  ;  'Esclarmonde' 
soon  after  received  thetitleof  Duke  of  Rivoli.  In  (1889);  'Werther'  (1892);  <ThaiB>  (1894); 
1809  he  distinguished  himself  against  the  Aus-  'Sappho.'  Mauenets  curlier  works,  such  as 
trians,  and  at  Esslingen  his  constancy  and  firm-  'Marie  Madeleine,'  are  still  among  his  best, 
ness  saved  the  French  army  from  total  destnic-  The  promise  contained  in  them  has  not  been  tui- 
tion. Napolccoi  rewarded  him  with  the  dignity  filled  in  his  later  productions,  in  many  of  which 
of  Prince  of  Easliogen.  In  1810  he  took  com-  getmine  musical  feeling  is  sacrificed  to  the  tricks 
mand  of  the  army  in  Portugal,  and  forced  Wei-  that  secure  popularity. 

lington  within  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  till  ai...—    m,.fl    a.R.1,1     Xt^„\\.\,   .w*.*.   v 

want  of  provisions  compelled  Massena  to  retire.  -„r  T^'  V^^i^^w' ^W    \^a 

MaMena,  mS-sc'na,  N.  Y.,  village,  in  Saint  Freedom,'    a   Radical   paper,  becoming  'at  the 

Lawrence  Coun^;  on  the  Grasse  River,  and  on  same   titae   associated   with   Kingaley,    Maurice, 

Hie   New   rork  C   ft  H.   R.  and  the  Grand  T.  and  other  Christian  Socialists.     In  1854  he  pnb- 

R.R.  9 ;  about  35  miles  northeast  of  Ogdensburg.  lisfaed   <Bail»d   of   Babe  Christabe!,'    and   other 

L?"   settled  by  pei^le  from  Vermont,  about  poems.    The    volume    attracted    the    notice    of 

'SS'     r"  ■   "t"    '"S'"T°ra«'l    »s    a    village    in  Landor,  and  the  poems  issued  in  succession  to 

1SB6.     It   '^.artuated  m   a   rich   agricultural   re-  it  met  with  no  little  popularity.     Other  books  of 

gion,  in  which  the  chief  products  are  hav,  po-  his   are:    'The  Secret    Drama    of    Shakspere's 

Utoes.     da.ry    prodncta     and    apples.     Massena  Sonnets'    (1864-72)  J    'A   Tale  of  Eternity  and 

Sprmgs,  just  outside  the  village  limits,  is  one  other   Poons'    {1869):    'Concerning  Spiritual- 
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ism'    (187a);    *A   Book    o!    the    BeginninKs*  (1624);  'The  Roman  Actor'  (i63g) ;  'A  New 

(1882);    'The   Natural   Genesis'    (1883);    <My  Way  to   Pay  Old   Debts'    {163a);   'The   Guar- 

LyricaT  Life,'    a   collection   of   poems    (1889).  dian'  (1655).     'A  New  Way  to  Pay  Oid  Debts' 

For  some  years  he  lectured  at  home  and  in  Uie  kept  the  stage  in  England  to  the  end  of  the  i9tb 

United  States  and  Australia  on  spiritualism  and  century.     There   is   an   edition   of   his   plays   by 

various  social  and  socialistic  subjects.  Cunningham    (1867)  ;    and   of    'Selections'    l^ 

MartiUon,  Jean  Baptiste.  zhoii  ba-test  ma-  Symon     (1887-g).    Consult  Fleay,    'Bic^raphi- 

se-yon,    French   preacher:    b.    Hyeres,    Pro-  cal  History  of  the  Enghsh  Drama.' 
r""io^i?""^  "^^J  **;  CleF'0"t  18  Sept   1742.  Masson.  mason,  David,  Scottish  critic :  b. 

In    1681    he    entered    the    Congregation    of   the  Aberdeen  2  Dec.  1822;  d.  Edinburgh  7  Oct.  1907. 

Oratonr;   then   Uught  theology   at   Montbnsom  He    was    educated    at    Marischal    College    and 

and  V.enne;  went  to  Pans  in   1696  as  director  Edinburgh  University;  in  1852  was  appointed  to 

of  the  Seminary  of  St,  Maloire;  and  won  great  succeed  Clough  in  the  chair  of  English  language 

favor,  even  at  court,  by  his  eloquent  and  search-  and    literature   at    University   College,    London, 

ing  sermons.     His  fvincral  orations  are  particu-  Re     was     editor    of     'MacmiUan's     Magazine' 

larly  famous.    In  1718  he  was  appointed  yreacher  1859-68,    and    was    professor    of    rhetoric    and 

to    Louis    XV.,    then    only    9    years    old.    and  English   literature   in   the   University   of   Edin-* 

for  hira  composed  the  'Petite  Careme,'  a  nota-  burgh    1865-95.    He    is    best    known    for    his 

ble    series   of    sermons.     Massillon    was   elected  elaborate   and   comprehensive   study  of  Milton's 

to  the  trench   Academy   m   1719;   m  the  same  Jifg  a^d  times  (six  volumes,  185&-80)— a  work 

year  he  retired  from  Paris  to  Clermont,  where  valuable  alike  as  a  contribution  to  English  his- 

?*  *'^  °l  apoplexjr.    His   works  were  edited  tory  and  to  the  history  of  English  literature, 

in     1886    by    Blampiguan,    whose    biographical  Other  works  by  him  are;  'British  Novelists  and 

sketch,    iMassillon  dapres  des   Documents   ine-  their   Styles'    (1859):   'Recent   British  Phiioso- 

dits'   {1879),  should  be  consulted.  pjiy'     (i860;     'Drumraond    of    Hawlhornden' 

Hasaillon,  mSsTl-iin.  Ohio,  city,  in  Stark  (1873);  'The  Three  Devils  — Luther's,  Mil- 
County;  on  the  Tuscarawas  River,  the  Ohio  ton's,  and  Goethe's  (1874).  He  also  pub- 
Canal,  and  on  the  Wheeling  ft  L.  E.,  the  Perm-  lished  the  Cambridge  edition  of  Milton's  Poems 
sylvania,  and  the  Cleveland,  L.  i  W.  R.R.  s;  with  introductions,  notes,  and  an  essay  on  Mil- 
about  too  miles  in  direct  line  northeast  of  Co-  ton's  En^ish  (187?)  ;  'De  Quincey*  in  'English 
lumbus  and  8  miles  west  of  Canton.  Mas-  Men  of  Letters'  series  (18^:  an  edition  o t  De 
.sitlon  was  established  in  1825,  and  in  1853  was  Quinccy's  works  (14  vols.  1889-91)  ;  and  <£din- 
incorporated  as  a  village;  the  city  charter  was  burgh  Sketches  and  Memcmes'  (iSga).  In 
granted  in  1868.  1893   he   was   aiq>ointed   Hisloriograi^er- Royal 

It  is  situated  in  the  Tuscarawas  Valley,  noted  for  Scotland, 
(or  its  large  bituminous  coal  fields  and  for  its  »»„_„_      v^tji^^      »_s  ah  .si      _-     • 

.«  quarrioi  of  whiB  «,ndstoni.    Some  of  thi  5"^^"'°'Ti.     ,^       «  j     »      .t 

indnari,!  «,blishmenu  an  fomdrie.,  rollbj-  th.  mh.va  of  the  forogn  oKcc,  „d  iter  th. 

mill,,    m.cbine-shop,,    bridge   work.,  ■potteriei,  Ktf;  N.W,™    .^"^..^S'.,  h''    '?i7,f 

Ind  ereimerio.  In  .ddil'in  to  tbe  iamfiWura  S^"ST-    i*  ?       ^£      fl       f^      ^  "S 

of  tb«  eily  thete  is  a  Urge  trade  in  coal,  sand-  "»»'■    *  "  '9"'  "  "",  ""'?'  "'  »'»''l'  » 

stone,  gnin,  and  live-stock.    The  State  Hospital  "'"""  '» ,"  '"!'  '"'T!j«.'  """■>'  '">•'•;  »» 

...,  a  ..,i„».  »~.  >k.  T..._.  :.  :-  m....-ti~,    Vi,.  Napoleon  I.    His  method  is  anecdotic,  and  he 

ri.J!^?.  ™4L,  JSUail™  et  ,T.™  ha,  based  his  statements  on  original  diciiments. 

City  has  a  numoer  oJ  tme  buiioings,  cniet  among  _        ,  _  _.  ,"_  .    .      i         _J 

them  are  the  chniehea  and  .ch»  s.    The  gov-  -co™pondence,  acconnl-  and  note-books,  and 

emment  is  administered  nnder  the  charter  of  ^li''S,Sr„'„  /f  N.ni™V  ™  ^rV"™ 

.CUD     ;..    £ .    -u.^ 1    :.    ,^-t.j    ;_    _  large  collection  ol  riapoleonic  material     Among 

ItJbe,    Its    tirst    charter,    and    is    vested    in    a  .l  "  ...i  r    i.-        .,'j-  ,-^j       ,       "  t 

m^r,  who  holds  office  two  years,  and  a  com.-  *5<^  *f^\-S^  "^L, '■"''r'  ""■  .^X''^"af 
cil.  -The  board  of  education  is  chosen  by  popu-  ^ome' ;  'N^^^wn  m  Campaign  ;  /War  Ad- 
Jar  vote;  the  boards  of  health  and  equaiiiation  ventures  Wapoleons  Lavaliers.  In  1903  He 
ate  elected  by  the  council.  Other  adn^nistrative  "^^s  ?]"  <"'^  '«  ^^'^  AcadSm.e  Fransaise  to  wc- 
officials  are  appointed  by  the  board  subject  to  '=*'^''  "^asion  fans. 

theapprovalof  the  council.    Pop.  (1900)  11,944;         Mai'socah,  maB-so'ra.    See  Masoba. 
<i9io)  T3,879.  MaaHowah,  mas-sow'a,  or  Uaunra,  north- 

Maasinger,     m5s1n-jcr,     PbUip,     English  east  Africa,  a  seaport  and  the  principal  town  of 

dratnatiBl;    b.    Salisbury    1583;    d.    Sonthwark,  the  Italian   colony  of  Eritrea,  on  a  small  coral 

London,  March  I&40.     He  studied  at  St,  Alban  island  in  the  Red   Sea,  at  the  northern  end  of 

Hall,    Oxford,   went    to    London    in    1606,    and  Arkeeko  Bay,  connected  with  the  mainland  by 

soon  became  a  well-known  playwright.     He  col-  a  causeway.     The  town  is  built  of  stone,  is  de- 

laboraled   with   Nathaniel   Field,   Thomas   Dek-  fended   by   several   forts,   and   is   supplied   with 

ker,  Cyril  Toumenr,  and  Robert  Dabome,  and  water   from   the   neighboring   M'Kulu    heights. 

regularly  with  Fletcher  in  1613-^5.    Indcpend-  The    town    is    hot    and    unhealthful,    bat    the 

ently,   he   wrote    15   plays,    including   comedies,  M'Kulu   hills   have   a   much   better   climate.     A 

tragedies     and    tragi-comedies.    They    are    frc-  railway   17  miles   long  connects   with   Saati   in- 

quently   based   closely   on    Italian   and    Spanish  land.    The  chief  imports  are  grain  and  flour,  cot- 

Otiginals,  but  show  much  skilfuloess  in  the  dc-  ton    manufactures,    glass-wares,    arms,    cutlery, 

Telopment  of  plot,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  re-  spices,    wines,    and    spirits;    princ^ial    exports, 

?uirements     imposed      by     stage     presentation,  rhinoceros-horns,     gold,    ivory,    honey,     pearls, 

Henry  VIII.'   in  its  present  form  was  probably  gums,  skins,  and  wax,  brought  by  caravans  from 

written    by    him    with    Fletcher.    Among    the  the  interior.    Formerly  dependent  on  Egypt,  tbe 

playi    wholly    by    him    are:    'The    Bondman'  town  and  strip  of  coast  were  ceded  to  Itm^  in 


HAS8YS— MASTIFF 


1885.  Pop.  (iSw)  7,775.  iocludingr  600  Euro- 
peans ana  480  Asiatics. 

Massys,  mas-sis'.    See  MatSVS,  Quentin. 

Has'taba,  an  Arabic  word  meaning  bench, 
applied  to  certain  Egyptian  tombs  which  were 
common  under  the  Memphite  dynasties.  Re- 
mains of  hundreds  of  these  tombs  still  exist. 
They  are  in  size  from  iB  by  26  feet  to  85  by  172 
feet.  They  are  oblong,  bench-like  street ures, 
with  flat  roofs  of  stone  slabs. 

Master  and  Servant.    See  Law  or  Family. 

Master  of  Arts  (M.A.  or  A.M.,  artium  ma- 
gister),  an  academical  honor  conferred  by  uni- 
versities of  the  United  State;,  Great  Britain  and 
other  countries,  upoil  students  after  a  course  of 
study  and  a  previous  examination  in  the  chief 
branches  of  a  liberal  education,  particularly 
philosophy,  philology,  mathematics,  physics,  and 
history.  The  word  magistrr,  connected  with  a 
quahf^g  phrase,  was  used  among  the  Romans 
as  a  title  of  hoiKK";  but  its  present  meaning  must 
be  traced  to  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  th^ 
oldest  universities.  Regularly  organized  facul- 
ties were  not  then  known  as  they  now  exist  in 
the  universities.  The  whole  circle  of  academic 
activi^  was  limited  to  the  seven  liberal  arts 
(see  Akt)  ;  and  they  who  received  public  honora 
on  the  completion  of  their  course  of  studies, 
for  their  diligence  and  Icnowledge,  and  had  al- 
ready received  the  degree  of  baccalaurevt 
(bachelor),  were  called  magistri  artium  (mas- 
ters of  the  hberai  arts).  In  American  and  Eng- 
lish universities  this  degree  follows  that  of 
Bachelor.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  in- 
ferior to  ftiat  of  Doctor  of  Letters  (D,  Litt.). 
In  the  German  universities  the  title  was  formerly 
conferred,  but  has  been  superseded  by'  tiiat 
of  Doctor  of  Philoeophy  (Ph.D.),  which  prac- 
tically  corresponds  to  the  decree  of  MA.  in 
other  universities.  This  title  is  an  indispensa- 
ble preliminary  to  the  attainment  of  the  poeition 
of  decent  in  the  German  ttaivcrsities,  that  is,  one 
who  has  obtained  the  right  to  deliver  academi' 
cal  lectures. 

Muter  of  BalUntrae,  b&I-^n-trft',  The,  a 


turr,  beginning  with  the  Stuart  uprising  of 
174$.  It  is  a  sombre  tragedy  of  the  enmity  of 
two  brothers,  of  whom  the  elder,  ^mes  Dtnrie 
the  Master,  takes  the  side  of  the  Stuarti^  Uie 
younger,  Henry,  that  of  King  George. 

MMter  Singers.     See  MEXSTCRsiNbDis. 

Mas'Yerwor^  the  rustic  name  of  several 
umbelliferous  plants,  as  those  of  the  geriiis 
An*^mn  (see  Dill)  formerly  much  cultivated 
as  pot-herbs,  and  held  in  great  repute  as  a  stom- 
achic, sudorific,  diuretic,  etc.  The  edible  root 
has  a  pungent  taste,  causes  a  flow  of  saliva  and 
a  sensation  of'  warmth  in  the  mouth,  and  often 
affords    relief   in   toothache. 

Mas'tic  Gum,  or  Hastiche,  a  resinous  sub- 
stance flowing  from  deep  incisions  made  in  the 
branches  of  the  Pislaehta  lenHscus,  a  shrub  of 
the  terebinth  family  growing  in  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  This 
tree  attains  the  height  of  15  or  ao  feet;  the 
leaves  are  ilternate  and  pinnate;  the  flowers 
are  small,  inconspicuous,  disposed  in  axillary 
racemes,  and  are  succeeded  by  an  ovoid  drupe 
containing  an  osseous  nut.  It  forms  (me  of  the 
most  important  products  bf   Scio,    and    other 


lEgean  islands,  where  it  has  been  cultivated 
from  remote  antiquity.  Heat  seems  to  exer- 
cise a  great  influence  on  the  resinous  product. 
Mastic  is  consumed  as  a  chewing-gum  in  vast 
quantities  throughout  the  Turkish  empire  by 
women  of  all  clasees,  for  the  purpose  of  cleans- 
ing the  teeth  and  innjartins-  an  agreeable  odor 
to  the  breath.  It  is  related  to  myrrh,  frankin- 
cense, etc.,  and  was  formerly  in  repute  as  a 
medicine  throughout  Europe,  but  at  the  present 
time  is  chieHy  useful  in  the  arts  as  a  varnish 
for  maps,  drawings,  etc. 

Msstica'tion,  or  Chewing,  the  thorough 
subdivision  of  food  in  the  mouth  so  that  it  caa 
be  readily  acted  upon  by  the  gastric  juice  and 
other  digestive  secretions.  It  is  the  first  step 
in  the  process  of  digestion,  and  is  effected  by 
the  joint  action  of  the  teeth,  jaws,  tongue, 
cheeks,  and  lips.  The  three  last  named  push 
the  food  material  between  the  teeth,  and  by  the 
lateral  and  up-and-down  motions  of  the  lower 
jaw  it  is  cut  and  torn  by  the  incisor,  canine, 
and  bicuspid  teeth  and  bruised  by  the  molar  or 
grinding  teeth.  In  the  act  of  mastication  the 
temporal  and  masscter  muscles  close  the  mouth, 
the  mylohyoid  and  digastric  open  it,  and  the 
pterygoids  produce  the  lateral  movement  of  the 
lower  jaw.  These  muscles  operate  by  means 
of  the  inferior  maxillary  branches  of  the  fifth 
pair  of  nerves.  At  the  same  time  with  the  ac- 
tions above  described  the  food  is  softened  by 
the  saliva  ( in  sail  vat  ion ) ,  which  exudes  abun- 
dantly from  the  salivary  glands  b^  the  act  of 
mastication.  Typical  mastication  ts  seen  only 
in  the  higher  vertebra,  "The  amphibian  bolts 
its  fly,  the  bird  its  grain,  and  the  &5h  its  brother 
without  the  ceremony  of  chewing,^  but  in  man 
and  the  higher  animals  mastication  is  necessary 
for  complete  and  comfortable  digestion.  The 
chemist,  to  dissolve  a  substance  quickly  and 
thoroughly,  first  pulverizes  it  in  a  mortar.  Thor- 
ough comminution  of  food  by  mastication  is 
analogous  to  the  pulverizing  process  emplo^^ed 
by  the  chemist,  but  associated  with  mastication 
is  insalivation,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
swallow  substances  which  are  very  dry.  Im- 
perfect mastication  of  food,  either  by  reason  of 
rapid  swallowing  (bolting),  or  because  of  the 
absence  of  sound  and  serviceable  teeth,  is  very 
frequently  the  cause  of  the  numerous  ailments 
classified  under  the  term  indigestion.  Digestion 
in  the  stomach  and  small  intestine  b  made  diffi- 
cult and  more  or  less  painful. 

Mu'tiff,  a  breed  of  dogs  of  great  size, 
recognized  by  the  targe  head,  the  dependent  lips. 
the -broad,  hanging  ears,  and  by  the  general 
muscularity  of  the  form.  The  mastiff  m  gen- 
eral disposition  is  affectionate  and  gentle,  ex- 
tremely faithful  and  vigilant.  In  RcHue  and  in 
classical  ages  these  dogs  were  held  in  high 
estimation  for  their  strength  and  courage.  The 
most  valued  breeds  wera  obtained  from  Great 
Britain,  where  these  dogs  originated,  and  were 
used  to  guard  flocks  and  herds;  and  watching 
has  become  instinctive  with  them.  Roman  ofli' 
cers  were  appointed  to  breed  them  and  to  trans- 
mit them  periodically  to  Rom^  where  they 
fought  lion£,  etc.,  in  the  arenas  of  the  Roman 
amphitheatres  and  were  otherwise  favorites. 
The  dog  now  is  highly  valued,  both  as  a  watch- 
dog, and  as  a  domestic  companion.  Fawn  is 
the  prevalent  color,  and  the  weight  should  be 
about  165  pounds. 
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HASTICOPHORA  —  MATANZAS 

Uaatigopb'oFa,  a   class   of  Protozoa    "in  dance  performed  by  maskers  in  iBock-milttafT 

which  the  f^gellate  form  is  prominent  although  guise.    It    was  common    in    France   and   Italy. 
the  amieboid  and  encysted  conditions  frequently  The  dance  itself  was  merely  a  display  of  turn- 
occur.'    Typical    forms    are    contained    in    the  bling  or  acrobatic  feats, 
order  Flagellata  (q.v,).  HaUdor'.  in   Spanish  bullfights  the  man 

Mas'todon,  a  genus  of  fossil  proboscidians  appointed  to  administer  the  fatal  stroke  to  tbe 

of  the  elephant  family,  whose  remains  are  found  bull.    See  Bull-Ficht. 

in  all  parts  of  the  world  in  Tertiary  formations  Matagalpa,  ma-ta-gal'pa,  Nicaragna,  town, 

from  Miocene  time  onward  to  the  dawn  of  Ihe  capita]  ^f  ,Ke  department  of   Matagalpa.  north 

present  era.    Although  m  size  and  external  ap-  ^f  the  central  part  of  Nicaragua.     It  is  situated 

pearance  the   larger  mastodons  mnch  resembled  in   a   fertile   agricultural    region,    in    which   the 

modern  elephants,  save  '"(at.  like  the  mammoths,  chief   products   are   tobacco,   coffee,   and   sugar, 

the  northern  species  were  probably  clothed  with  x^e  lack  of  railroads  has  been  a  hindrance  to 

long  hair,  they  differed  widely  from  other  genera  the  giowth  of  the  town;   but  plans  ate  formed 

of  the  family   in  details  of  structure,  especially  for    connecting    it    with    the    Pacific    and    with 

those    affecting     dentition.    Thus    milk-niolars  Namagua,    the   capital,    and   other   cities.    The 

were    present,    and    sometimes    were   persistent;  inhabitants    are    mostly    Indians.      Pop.    aDOut 

and    in    their    structure    tbe    fossil    molar    teeth  11,000. 

are  not  penetrated  by  deep  partitions  of  cement,  w  ^      .f  ,  i      1.       1        .  — 1 

and  their  crowns  are  marked  by  few  (3  to  5>  ,^"*'»?">'  ,  ^     '/7*    fresh-water    turtle 

transverse  ridges,  which  are  often  broken  into  (-CMy^  '^T^?*'?'  °^  ^^  Amaiwi  and  Or.twco 

nipple-like  protuberances.    This  is.  in  short,  the  ^^'^J'^'    w'"=^    has   »    flat,    woak.   but   heavily 

simplest    form    of    toolh-striicture    in   the   fam-  «nboHsed  shell,   and.  lies  m  concealmcBt  amonf 

ily,  of  which  Ihe  mastodons  are  the  oldest  and  the  weeds.     Its  neck  is  very,  long,  the  head  is 

most  primitive  type,  and  nearest  to  the  earlier  small,  the  nose  is  extended  into  a  flat  tubular 

Dinotheria.     The      tusks      curved      upward     in  proboscis,  and  the   jaws  are   so   weak   and   Boft 

growth,    sometimes   complelinR  a   circle.     Their  th"*  ''  >«  evident  nothing  can  be  forciUy  seized 

length  in  Mastodon  am/ricanus    whose   remains  ""th  '^em.    Hence  it  is  believed  that  the  frog% 

have  been  obtained  nearly  entire  from  bog-de-  s"iall  fishes  and  the  hke,  upon  which  this  turtle 

posits  in  various  parts   of  the  United   States,  [eeds,  arc  sucked  jnto_  the  throat  rather  than 

was  about  9  feet,  indicating,  as  do  the  measure-  ^^^^-    ^''.    facilitate    ite    concealtnent    against 

ments   of   the   skeleton,   an   animal   about   equal  *»'!'  enemies  and  ejcpected  prey,  the  head  and 

in  average  height  to  the  modern    Indian  ele-  "'^k  of  this   rer»«rkable  creature  are  revered 

phani,  but  whh  a  rather  more  bulky  body  and  w'th  an  outgrowth  of  fleshy  fringes.  whKh  float 

a  flatter  forehead.    Of  this  species  several  good  ?.^".^.  "'.''•«  ""l^'"  jif-  T*'^  weeds,  hiding 

skeletons  are  preserved  in  the  museums  of  the  '"   '<>™'!'3'   ™st   effectively.    Consult   Gadow, 

United  Slates  and  Canada,  and  certain  Euro-  'Amphibia  and  Reptiles'    {iswO- 
pean   species  are  also   well  known.    About  30         Hatamocoa,    Hariano,    ma-re-a'n6   ma-ta- 

different    kinds    of    mastodons    have    been    de-  mo'ros,    Mexican    patriot r    b.    Mexico    about 

scribed  from  bones  found  in  almost  every  coun-  1770;   d.   Vailadolid  3   Feb.   1814.     He  first  ap- 

try    in    the   world.    What   brought   this    wide-  pears  in  1810  as  Eubstitute  priest  of  the  parish 

spread  group  to  an  end  is  not  clear.  There  in  JanCetelco,  a  villt^e  south  of  Mexico  city. 
was  no  diminution  in  their  food,  which  con-.  In  181 1  he  identified  bimself  with  the  revolt  ol 
sisted  of  herbage,  bark  and  leaves,  as  is  known  ,  Hidalgo   (q.v.),  and  becaffla  the  principal  com- 

from  undigested  stoma di-contents  found  within  mander  under  Morelos   (q.v,).     He  attained  the 

the  skeletons ;   and   they  survived  the  historic  rank  of  lietitcnant-^encral  m  19  April  1613.    On 

vicissitudes    of   chmates   until   subsequently   the  14  Oct.  1813  he  gained  the  victory  of  San  AgM- 

present    settled    conditions    arrived.    There    is  tin  del  Falmar.  and  on  3  Jan.  1814  was  capttired 

^ood  reason  lo  believe  that  they  lasted  in  Amer-  at  the  defeat  of  Purwaran.    He  was  executed 

ica,   at   least,   until  after  the  advent   of  man-  in  Valladolid  market-place, 

kind,  but  indisputable  evidence  of  this  U  lack-  ,       M«tamoR»,  Mexico,  a  frontier  tOTm  and 

'"S-  iiT     J        .     HI  _.  t.    ,      Ti  1  river  port  opposite  Brownsville.  Texas,  on  the 

.  ,  Consult  ;W'«,^""<'.  ,  .V«^«?"'S  ^^'f?""  right  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  about 

folOR''    (1898);    Lucas,    'Animals   before   Man  30  miles  above  iti  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Mftrica 

'"1  *i*!'^7  {^Tf     ''^'iJ^o^?"   **""■  It  consists  chififly  of  brick  bou3»!-««md  the 

ralist,'  Vol.  XVI..  pp.  7S,  277  (1882).  public    square   stand    the    church,    towtv-ho«»e. 

Matabeleland,  ma-t5-ba'I!-15nd,  South  Af-  custom-houae,  and  a  number  of  elegant  private 

rica,  the  southeastern  district  of  Rhodesia  (q.v.)  dwellings.     A   considerable  trade   is  carried   on 

between   the    Limpopo    and    Zambesi     north   of  with  the  United  States;  hgrses.  hides,  wool,  etc., 

the  Transvaal.     In   iB8^  it  came  under  the  ad-  are  exported,  and  manufactured  goods  imported, 

ministration   of  the  British  South   Africa  Com-  During  the  Mexican  War  in  (846  the  town  was 

pary,  against  whom  the  natives  unsuccessfully  occupied    by    American    troops    under    Geaeral 

rebelled  in  i8m  and  in  '1896.     The  Matahili  are  Taylor, 

a  war-like  Kaffir  race,  who  migrated  from  Natal  Matanaaa,   mS-tan'ias    (Sp.   ma-tan'this), 

in     1827  .under    their    chief    Ums.Jikatse.     The  Cuba,  a   seaport  city  oq   tbe  north  coast,   capi- 

country  is   traversed   by   ranges    of   hills,  — the  jaj  o{  MaUnzas.Provinoe.  52  miles  by  rail  east 

Matoppo  Ifllls  being  the  chief  — is  watered  by  ^f  Havana.    It  is  situated  on  Matanzaa  Bay,  one 

numerous  streams,  has  good  pasture,  and  is  be-  ^i  the  largest,  safest,  and  most  convenient  har- 

Iieved  to  be  rich  in  gold.    It  13  now  bein^  rap-  bors  of  the  Western  hemisphere.     The  city  ii 

\A\y   settled   and    developed.    Buluwayo   is   the  well-built  with  wide,  regular,  and  paved  streets, 

capital.  handsome  plazas,  and  public  buildinga.  and  good 

Hatachin,  m5t  a  chen',  or  Hatachine,  "the  railway    communications.    The    caves    of    Bel- 
dance  of  fools,*    a    former   well-known  comic  lamar.  and  Yumuri  Valley,  in  tlie  nei^boifaoMli 
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aretwbptjjH'larnatuial  resorts.    Matanras  ranks  tvreen  a  fold  of  sandpaper  to  ignite  them.'  Thete 

in 'importance  next  to  Havana  in- the  e^iport  of  -  soM    for"  a    shilling    per    box,     containing    84 

sugSfj  molasses,  and  cofiee,  theexports  of  sugar  'matClMB.     The;  did  not  become  general  iy  used 

alone  averaging  annually  about  $i5,o(X),ooo.    The  'because    they   did    not    readily    fgnite    and    the 

city  was  bombarded  by  the  United  Stales  war-  fumes  created  by  the  burning  substances  were 

ships  dniing  the  Spanish- American  War  in  1898,  very  offensive. 

the  on3y  casualty,  widely  tele^rraphed,  being  an  In  1833  the  lucifer  friction  match  was  pnt  on 

injnry  to  a  "  Matanzas  mule,"  which  made  the  the  market  and  this  diflfered  materially  from  the 

■  animal  famous.  "  Ins  tan  taneoivs'- Light  Box,"  at  lirEt  being  lippad 

Uatapan,    ma-ta-pan'.    Cape.      See     Cape  substantially  the  same  as  the  Congreve,  bvit  later 

MatApaN.  having,  phosphorus  as  one  of  the  ingredients  of 

Match  Industry.    It  was  nearly  800  years  the  mixture.    The  manufacture  of  these  phos- 

after  the  discovery  of  phosphorus  by  an  Aral^  phorus  matches  was  commenced  on  a  lai^e  scale 

named   Bechel,  that  !t  was  found  possible  to  '"  1833  at  Vienna,  by  an  Austrian  named  Tres- 

bblain  a  light  in  a  short  lime  by  flie  friction  of  chel,   and  gradually   several   factories   be^n  to 

phosphorus   and   sulphur.     This   discovery   was  produce  matches  of  various  kinds,  Austna  and 

made  and  first  applied  commercially  in  the  latter  Southern  Germany  taking  the  lead  in  produc- 

part  of  the  17th  century  by  Godfrei;  Haukwitz,  tion.     Red  or  amorphous  phosphorus  was  dij- 

of  London,  end,  although  the  feasibility  of  pro-  covered  by   Prof.   Anton  von   Schrotter,  a  Ger- 

ducing  a  substance  which,  with  a-  little  rubbing,  man,  in  1845,  and  was  used  as  early  as  1855  by 

would,  ignite,   was   at   once   demonstrated,   and,  Lundstrom,   of   Jonkoping,    the    first   manufac- 

tlthough  it  was  proven  that  such  a  substance  turer  of  the  well-known  '  safety -match.'      In 

would  be  of  immense  commercial  value,  yet ''it  these  matches  the  phosphorus  is  omitted  from 

was   nearly  a  century   and   a  qiiarter   before  a  the  composition  placed  on  the  tip  of  the  match, 

friction  match  was  invented  and  successfully  put  but  is  placed  on  the  side  of  the  box,  and  thus 

on  the  market.    The  method  employed  by  Hauk-  the  match  will  only  ignite  when  rubbed  on  the 

witi  consisted  of  rubbing  small  particles  of  phos-  box.     On  24  Oct.  1836,  Alonio  D.  Phillips,  of 

phorus  between  folds  of  brown  paper  and  the  Springfield,  Mass.,  was  granted  the  first  patent 

flame  produced  lighted  a  sulphur  match,  but,  as  on  friction  matches  given  in  the  United  States, 
the  phosphorus  at  that  time  was  costly  and  con-  In  the  early  days  the  greater  portion  of  the 

sidered  dangerous,  the  match  was  not  a  success,  matches  made  came  from  the  poorer  sections  of 

Among  the  earliest  inventions  was  the  '  phos-  London  and  various  other  large  cities,  and  of 

phorus  bottle,"  containing  a  piece  of  phosphorus,  course  were  made  for  the  greater  part  in  cellars 

stirred  about  by  a  hot  wire,  in  order  to  coat  the  and  badly  ventilated  places.    This  often  led  to 

bottle  with  oxide  of  phosphorus,  and  when  a  disease  called  necrosis  of  the  bone,  caused  by 

light  was   desired  a  sulphur  match  was  thrust  the  handling  of  phosphorus,  or  by  inhaling  its 

into  the  bottle  and  thus  ignited.    This  *  phos-  fumes.    This  disease  in  time  became  so  pTeva- 

phorus   bottle'    was    followed    in    1805   by   the  lent  among  the  match-makers  that,  for  tear  it 

'oxymuriate    match,*    the    invention    of    Chan-  would  be  carried  along  and  spread  by  the  manu- 

cel,   of  Paris.     These   matches   were,   however,  factured    article    itself,    the    local    governments 

considered  dangerous,  and  in  l8og  a  mixture  of  took  a  hand  in  the  matter  and  forced  the  owners 

phosphorus  and  magnesia  was  invented  by  Dere-  of   these   'cellars*   to   provide    well-aired,   ven- 

pos,  which  was  designed  to  do  away  with  the  tilated  and  well-lighted  places  for  the  employees, 

danger  attendant  upon  the  use  of  the  others.  With    the    improvement    in    surroundings    also 

One  of  the  first  forms  of  matches  used  was  came  improvements  in  the  methods  of  manu- 
tfae  brimstone  match,  and  this  consisted  of  strips  facture.  Until  about  1842  the  splints  or  sticks 
of  resinous  or  very  dry  pine  wood  dipped  m  of  wood  used  were  whittled  out  by  hand  en- 
melted  sulphur  and  lighted  by  means  of  a  spark  tirely,  but  in  that  year  a  machine  for  cutting 
dropped  from  a  flint  and  steel.  This  brimstone  these  splints  was  invented  by  Reuben  Partridge, 
match  was  in  almost  universal  use,  despite  the  and  this  practically  revolutionized  the  trade  by 
fact  of  later  inventions,  till  the  first  part  of  the  reducing  the  number  of  employees,  producing  a 
t9th  century,  and  even  as  late  as  1S25,  but  with  much  better  article  in  a  shorter  time  and  ma- 
the  general  awakening  at  that  time  In  all  terially  reducing  the  cost  of  manufacture.  This 
branches  of  industrj^  the  same  progress  was  will  be  seen  to  be  true  when  it  is  stated  that  in 
manifest  in  the  invention  of  matches  and  of  more  the  year  1856  there  were  but  40,000,000  matches 
ingenious  machinery  for  making  them.  The  first  made  in  England,  while  at  the  present  time  one 
invention  along  this  line  came  in  shape  of  the  factory  alone  In  this  coimtry  has  facilities  for 
*  Instantaneous-Light  Boxes,*  called  the  Eupy-  making  100,000,000  matches  per  day. 
rions  and  Prometheans,  the  invention  of  a  Mr.  The  general  size  of  the  match  now  made  is 
Jones  of  London.  These  light  boxes  retailed  at  from  1%  to  a^i  inches  in  length,  the  wood  used 
a  very  high  price  and  were  made  of  small  sticks  being  pine,  thoroughly  dried.  After  having  the 
of  dry  wood  tipped  with  a  mixture  of  chlorate  knots  and  cross-grained  parts  ciit  out  of  the 
of  potash  and  sulphur,  which,  when  dipped  into  blocks  of  pine,  those  blocks  are  placed  into  the 
sulphuric  acid,  ignited.  These  were  dangerous  automatic  feeder  of  a  machine  and  then  run 
because  of  the  acid  and  because  of  the  liability  through  and  cut  into  splints.  These  splints  are 
of  harm  from  the  explosion  when  ignited,  be-  cut  by  knives  or  dies  so  arranged  that  when  cut 
side  which  the  cost  was  prohibitive  to  general  they  are  separated  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
use.  This  was  followed  in  1827  by  the  Con-  and  are  then  set  into  cast-iron  plates  made  into 
grere  match,  invented  by  a  chemist,  named  an  endless  chain  by  link  attachments.  The  speed 
Walker,  of  Stockton-on-Tees,  This  match  was  of  this  machine  may  be  set  according  to  the 
similar  to  the  "  Instantaneous- Light  Box,*  but  needs,  from  175  to  250  revolutions  per  minute, 
the  mixture  on  the  end  consisted  of  gum,  chlo-  and  as  it  cuts  44  matches  at  each  revolution  it 
rate  of  potash,  aad  sulphide  of  antimony,  placed  may  easily  be  seen  the  rapidity  with  which 
over  a  co«t  of  sulphur.  They  were  drawn  be-  matches  are  now  made.  After  the  splints  have, 
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been  cut  *Ve  endltst  chain  attachment  carries 
them  from  \he  cutting  end  of  the  machine  over 
a  block  which  heats  the  heads  to  a  temperature 
great  enough  to  melt  paraffine.  After  they  have 
passed  over  the  heating;  tlock  the  chain  carries 
them  along  to  the  receptacle  containing  the 
paraffine  and  composition  forming  the  head.  The 
reason  why  the  match  is  heated  before  reaching 
these  composition  rollers  is  that  the  paraffine 
may  not  be  chilled  by  coming  into  contact  with 
a  cold  substance  and  also  the  match  takes  more 
readily  to  the  composition  when  heated.  Hav- 
ing passed  the  composition  rollers  and  received 
its  hrad,  the  match  is  cooled  off  by  blasts  of  cold 
dry  air  for  an  hour  and  a  half  and  then  pushed 
off  the  iron  plates  or  endless  chain  by  a 
mechanical  device  into  small  paper  or  straw- 
board  boxes.  These  boxes,  containing  6.S  to  53J 
matchet,  are  automatically  fed  into  the  machL:ic 
and,  after  having  received  thtir  quota  of 
matches,  are  placed  on  a  rotary  t.ible,  covltcI 
and  packed  into  cases.  The  greater  portion  uf 
the  material  used  for  the  composition  placed  0.1 
the  head  of  th*  match  is  imported  from  foreign 
countrie?,  due  -Drobably  to  the  fnct  that  the 
articles  may  be  more  cheaply  produced  in  foreign 
countries  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  labor. 

With  the  advances  made  in  the  methods  of 
manufacturing  matches,  of  necessity  the  ma- 
chinery for  making  the  boxes  made  a  correspond- 
ing advance,  and  has  practically  kept  astride  of 
the  times.  The  majority  of  the  inventions  made 
in  tlie  strawboard  box  machinery  were  made  by 
Mr.  E.  B.  Beecher,  of  Westville,  Conn.  While 
the  improvement  of  the  match-makinR  machinery 
is  mainly  due  to  McCii^tock  Yountr,  of  Frederick, 
Md.;  J.  P,  Wright,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.; 
Charles  Palmer,  John  W.  Denmead,  and  Joseph 
Baughman,  of  Akron,  Ohio.  The  operation  of 
the  machinery  for  making  the  paper  and  straw- 
board  boxes  used  in  the  match  business  is  as 
follows :  After  having  placed  a  roll  of  straw- 
board,  cut  to  the  proper  width  and  lined  either 
with  pink  or  white  paper,  in  the  machine,  the 
board  is  scored  for  the  corners;  il  is  then  glued 
by  an  automatic  device,  folded  into  an  endless 
tube  and  passed  on  through  the  printing  presses 
in  that  form  and  are  printed  on  three  sides. 
After  being  cut  into  proper  si^es,  the  boxes  are 
passed  further  along  by  the  machine  to  a  com- 
partment where  they  receive  3  coat  of  sand  on 
the  fourth  side,  thus  making  a  striking  or 
nibbing  surface  for  the  ignition  of  the  match. 
Thus  the  cover  is  completed  and  the  box  proper 
is  made  in  substantial^  tlie  same  way,  with  the 
exception  of  the  printing  and  sanding,  and  the 
entire  box  is  turned  out  from  the  machine  at 
the  rate  of  over  400  "er  minute. 

The  immense  saving  accruing  from  these  im- 
proved devices  has  steadilv  reduced  the  cost  of 
manufacture,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
entire  operation  of  match-making  is  conducted 
has  tended  to  reduce  the  number  of  companies 
operating  factories,  and  also  to  greatly  reduce 
the  number  of  people  employed  in  the ,  industry. 

The  effect  of  the  automatic  boxmakers  on 
the  number  of  people  employed  has  been  won- 
derful. To  have  constructed  the  2,000,000  boxes, 
now  made  in  a  single  day.  25  year;  ago,  would 
have  taken  the  combined  labor  of  i.soo  persons, 
whereas  it  now  takes  but  7S  people  to  operate 
the  machines  which  turn  out  the  sarne  work  in 
a  more  satisfactory  manner.  In  the  number  of 
establish.tnents  making  matches  the  effect  of  the 


Whereas  in  1880  there  were  in  the  l7mted  Sutes 
37  companies  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
matches,  employing  over  3,aoo  persons  and  turn- 
ing out  a  product  of  about  3,300,000  gross  per 
annum,  valued  at  $4,668446,  in  1900  there  were 
only  33  factories,  employing  3,047  people,  and 
though  the  prices  had  been  reduced  from  50  to 
7S  per  cent.,  the  product  was  valued  *t  over 
$6,ooo/xx). 

The  statistics  of  the  industnr  from  t88o  to 
1905  are  as  follows : 
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The  match-making  industry  has  assumed 
enormous  proportions  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Ger- 
many, France,  and  the  United  States,  in  France 
the  industry  being  a  government  monopoly,  in 
the  United  States  being  practically  controlled 
by  one  corporation. 

Mate,  an  officer  in  the  mercantile  marine 
who  acts  as  the  assistant  of  the  captain  or 
master.  There  are  four  grades — -first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  mate.  The  junior  mate  has 
usually  the  superintendence  of  the  stowing  of 
the  vessel.  The  law  recognize';  only  two  classes 
of  persons  in  charge  of  a  tradmg  vessel  —  the 
master  and  the  mariners,  the  mates  being  in- 
cluded in  the  latter.  In  the  nai'y,  the  term 
mate  is  now  limited  to  the  assistants  of  certain 
warrant  officers,  as  boatswain's  mate,  gunner's 

Hatehuala,  ma-tS-wa'la,  Mexico,  a  south- 
ern town  of  the  state  of  Nuevo  L^on.  with  sil- 
ver-melting establishments  and  important  silver 
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Materia  Medica  (Lat,  'medical  matter*), 
that  division  or  branch  of  medical  science  which 
treats  of  drugs,  their  origin,  classification  as 
natural  products,  preparation,  purification,  action 
on  the  animal  economy,  together  with  the  mode 
of  administering  them  for  the  relief  and  cure  of 
disease.  The  action  of  the  various  ager.ts  in 
the  materia  medica  upon  the  human  family  has 
been  ascertained  by  experience,  wmetimes  by 
experiment,  especially  by  administering  various 
drugs  to  some  of  the  lower  order  of  animals 
such  as  dogs,  cats,  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  rats  and 
mice.  Perhaps  the  best  general  classification  of 
medicines,  is  as  stimulants,  sedatives,  narcotics, 
emetics,  alteratives,  tonics,  an«sthetics,  anti- 
spasmodics, astringents,  spin  ants,  cathartics, 
diaphoretics,  diuretics,  blennorrhetics,  eramen- 
agogues,  bxmatinics.  antacids,  irritants,  demul- 
cents, coloring  agents,  and  anthelmintics.  This 
classification  is  based  upon  the  direct  effect  of 
the  different  dnigs  upon  the  tissues  o(  the  hu- 
man economy  under  the  various  headings  which 
drugs  may  be  conveniently  grouped  under  four 
general  sections,  namely :  1.  Those  which  have 
a  special  action  on  the  brain,  spinal  cord  an^ 
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the  general  nervoiu  system,  a.  Thoie  which  ata^e,  since  the  immaterial  element  never  comet 
have  a  special  action  on  the  secretions.  3.  Those  to  its  rights  as  an  ideal  principle,  but  b  con- 
which  change  the  blood.  4.  Those  which  act  ceived  as  a  mere  moving  force  or  instinct,  and 
locally,  when  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  also  since  it  is  assumed  that  the  complex  mental 
Section  (i)  includes  antispasmodics,  aiuesthet-  life  can  be  built  up  by  the  composition  of  psychic 
ics,  astringents,  narcotics,  tonics,  sedatives,  elements  just  as  a  material  body  is  constituted 
spmanli,  and  stimulants.  Section  (2)  includes  by  the  combination  of  its  parts.  (3)  The 
the  emetics,  emmenagogues,  blennorrhetics,  position  of  energism.  Recently  an  attempt 
diuretics,  diaphoretics,  and  cathartics.  Section  has  been  made  to  find  in  energy  an  ultimate 
(3)  includes  alteratives,  antacids,  and  luematin-  reality  in  terms  of  which  both  mental  and  ma- 
les. Section  (4)  includes  anthelmintics,  color-  terial  phenomena  may  be  expressed.  It  cannot 
ing  agents,  demulcents,  and  irritants.  See  be  mamtained,  however,  that  the  conc^lion  of 
Thekapel'tics  ;  Phabuacokeia.  energy  has  yet  been  clearly  defined,  nor  is  every- 
Miterialiam,  the  philosophical  theory  that  «•«  Pr^«d  to  accept  the  assurance  of  Prof, 
everything  which  exists  is  altimately  mate-  U^twald,  the  chief  representative  of  the  theory, 
rial  in  nature,  or  that  whatever  is  real  can  be  that  energy  >?  the  concrete  reality  which  we 
derived  and  explained  in  accordance  with  the  drectly  experience.  To  many  it  may  appear  to 
laws  of  material  phenomena.  This,  of  course,  be  merely  an  abstract  conception  to  which  n« 
carries  with  it  a  denial  of  the  reality  of  any  teahty  can  correspond.  Apart  from  this  diffi- 
finite  or  infinite  Spirit  as  an  immaterial  sub-  '^""y-  however,  energism  does  not  avoid  mate- 
stance,  and  a  repudiation  of  all  forms  of  ideal-  riahsm  merely  by  dematenaliiing  its  funda- 
ism,  which  uses  thought  or  intelligence  as  a  mental  principle.  In  Prof.  Ostwalds  hands,  it 
principle  of  explanation.  Materialism,  however,  aPPears  to  remain  essentially  materialistic;  smce 
may  be  more  or  less  explicit,  and  may  maintain  **!=  concepUons  employed  and  the  laws  which 
eiflier  absolutely,  or  with  various  modifications,  '^e  transformations  of  energy  obey  are  those  of 
the  primary  and  all-embracing  character  of  mat-  physical  science. 

ter.  Thorough-going  materialism  asserts  that  I*  the  period  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  excepted, 
nothing  exists  but  physical  bodies  and  physical  when  philosophical  thought  was  determined 
processes.  What  are  called  immaterial  sub-  mainly  by  theological  conceptions,  materialism 
stances  and  processes  ■  it  either  declares  to  be  may  be  said  to  have  held  a  place  throughout 
mireal,  or  explains  away  as  ultimately  not  differ-  the  whole  history  of  philosophy.  We  have  al- 
ent  in  nature  from  physical  substances  and  ready  noticed  some  of  the  forms  in  which  this 
processes.  Moreover,  for  materialism  of  this  mode  of  thought  continues  to  appear  at  ttie 
consistent  and  uncompromising  type,  matter  is  present  day,  and  may  now  refer  briefly  to  its 
dead  and  moved  only  by  mechanical  forces.  It  more  important  historical  representatives.  The 
has  no  "psychic  side,"  and  the  laws  which  it  systems  of  the  early  Greek  philosophers  who 
obeys  are  the  expressions  of  a  blind  physical  found  the  fundamental  principle  of  things  in 
necessity.  This  extreme  view  is  perhaps  no  some  physical  substance,  suoh  as  water,  air;  or 
longer  maintained  by  any  philosophical  thinker  fire,  cannot  properly  be  classed  _as  materialinn. 
of  reputation,  but  in  various  modified  forms  it  For  as  yet  there  was  no  opposition  between  th« 
still  exists  as  a  tendency  to  subordinate  mental  material  and  the  spiritual.  Neither  the  conc«»- 
phenomena  to  physical  processes.  The  more  tion  of  matter  as  lifeless  and  unintelligent  sub- 
important  of  these  modifications  and  limitations  stance,  nor  of  mind  as  an  immaterial  dtrectinc 
may  be  brought  under  the  following  heads,  (i)  ■  principle,  had  yet  been  formed.  Atomism  (q-v.J, 
The  subordination  of  mental  phenomena,  while  as  developed  by  Democritus  of  Abdera  (q.v.),  is 
still  acknowledging  more  or  less  explicitly  their  the  first  thorough-going  system  of  materialism. 
distinctive  character,  to  physical,  and  especially  Democritus  taught  that  the  soul,  like  everything 
to  physiological  processes  as  their  determining  else,  is  an  aggregate  composed  of  atoms.  The 
causes.  This  position  does  not  avoid  any  of  the  soul-atoms  differ  from  all  the  others  in  being  the 
practical  consequences  of  materialism,  and  al-  finest,  smoothest,  and  most  mobile.  When  thty 
ways  tends,  when  thought  out,  to  revert  to  the  are  in  isolation,  they  are  insensible,  but  from 
stnct  ontological  form  of  the  theory.  For  it  is  their  union  sensation  arises.  From  sensation  all 
clear  that  if  physical  processes  are  able  to  cause  the  other  processes  of  the  mental  life  originate, 
mental  modifications,  the  mind  cannot  be  re-  The  same  conclusions  were  maintained  by- 
garded  as  fundamentally  different  in  character  the  Epicureans  (q.v.),  who  adopted  with- 
from  the  matter  which  affects  iL  (2)  The  view  out  any  essential  modification  the  theory  of' 
that  matter  is  not  a  dead  lump  or  mass  that  atomism.  In  spile  of  the  statement  of  the- 
moves  only  when  acted  upon  by  some  external  Stoics  (q.v.)  that  whatever  exists  is  corporeal, 
body,  as  the  older  theories  assumed,  but  that  their  system  cannot  properly  be  described  as 
every  particle  of  matter  —  every  atom,  or  it  may  mEterialism.  For  the  human  soul  and  God,  the 
be  tveiy  cell  — is  "conjoined  with  a  soul,"  or  all-embracing  Logos  of  which  the  human  reason 
has  a  ^psychical  side,*  or  "contains  3  certain  is  a  spark  or  emanation,  though  constantly  de- 
element  of  mind-stuff."  By  thus  introducing  an  scribed  in  materialistic  terms,  yet  function' 
element  which  is  different  in  character  and  in-  ideally  as  rational  directing  forces. 
mode  of  operation-  from  matter,  this  theory  Materialism  was  revived  in  modern  times  by- 
seems  to  ditlerentiaic  itself  in  principle  from  Gassendi  (iW»-i65S)  (q.v.)  under  the  form  of 
materialism.  Nevertheless,  it  is  usually  assumed  atomism.  Modem  materialism  was.  however, 
Ucitly  by  representatives  of  this  modern  Hylo-  first  worked  out  by  Thonias  Hobbes  (q-v.), 
ioism_  (q.v.)  that  within  the  atom  or  cell  the  who  based  it  upon  the  mechanical  conceptions 
material  side  is  the  primary  and  determining  which  in  his  day  were  being  made  the  basis 
element,  while  the  psychical  is  secondary  and  of  all  physical  science.  He  did  not  deny 
subordinate.  Moreover,  the  whole  mode  of  the  existence  of  immaterial  things  — God, 
conception   usually    remains    al   the    mechanical  angels,    pure    spirits  — but   shrewdly    contente(] 
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himsdf    wilh    showing   that    only    that    which  of  the  mathematical  geniiis  offhe'age.    Theiri 

is     composed    of    parts,     that     is,    bodies,    can  is  the  post  of  honor;  it  lies  with  them,  by  crit- 

■   be  the  object  of  thought  and  so  be  known.     All  ical    encoilragcmetit   or    repression,   to   maintain 

real  phenomena  must  fhcrcfon  be  explained  in  the  standard  of  excellence  of  a  great  profession. 

'   accordance  with   the  meeharrical   theory   and   in  Bnt  there  remains  another  set  of   functions, 

terms  of  the   movement   of  bodies.     Under  the  which  to-day  are  more  and  more  efficiently  per- 

influence   of    the    developing   physical    sciences,  formed    by    the    mathematical    societies.     These 

and'  especially   of   the   dominant   conception    of  include  in  their  m^mber^hip  nearly  every  mathe> 

'   mechanism,    materialislic   tendencies    played    an'  matician  of  standing  in  tite  four  qnarters  of  the 

important  part  in  the  thought  of  the  i8th  century,  globe.     They  provide  a   professional   forum   for 

'  David  Hartley  (l?04-57)  and  Joseph  Priestley  the  discussion  of  mathematical  questions  and  of 
0733-'8p4)  (Q<)v.)  definitely  subordinated  the  -mathematical  interests,  and  furnish  (he  powerful 
mental  life  to  the  bodily  processes,  though  the  stimulus  of  association  end  solidarity.  Tlieir 
latter  attempts  to  reconcile  his  materialism  wilh  activities  cover  a  wide  range,  indmling  the 
Christianity  and  even  to  support  it  by  appealing  presentation  and  publication  of  papers  and 
to  the  Bible.  It  is  in  France,  however,  in  the  memoirs,  the  encouragement  of  bibliografihic  and 
Gyitems  of  La  Meltrie  (1709-51),  Baron.  d'HoI-  encyclopedic  undertakings,  the  organisation  of 
bach  (1723-89),  and  Cabanis  (1757-1808)  international  congresses,  special  cotiierences  and 
(qq.v.)  that  we  find  in  this  century  repreaenta-  lectures,  the  exercise  of  a  btneficial  advisory 
lives  of  materialism  who  do  not  hesitate  to  draw  influence  on  the  mathsmatical  curricula  and 
the  most  extreme  t^onsequences  of  their  doctrine,  equipment  of  the  schoob  and  universities,  the 
to  deny  the  existence  of  God,  and 'to '  reduce  diffusion  of  a  better' understanding  of  the  sci- 
man  to  a  mere  piece  of  physical  mechanism,  ence  in  the  educated  world,  the  formation  of 
Again,  In  the  middle  of  the  ipth  century,  a  libraries,  collections  of  models,  etc,  and  the  pro- 
revival  of  materialism  occurred  in  Germany  motion  of  agreeable  social  and  petsotial  relations 
which    had    an    important    popular    influence,  among  mathematicians. 

The    most    important    names    connected    with         The    following  list   comprises  the  principal 

this  movement  are  Carl    Vogt,  J.   Molcicbott,  niatheraatical   societies  of  the  world,  arranged 

H.    Ciolbe,   and   Louis   Biichner    (whose   book,  '       '  ,      ■   .1     ..■         t  ,.    ..._.-_..       -^u  

'Kraft  und  StofI'— <Force  and  Matter'— 
'has  been  called  the  Bible  of  German  ma- 
terialism,   and    has    passed    through    numerous 


iSga.     MatbemitlKlw    Gcwllnlistt    in    HuaboTf-     Wt 


editions   in    its    English    translation).     The    gen-  '778.     Wiikun^  Genoouchap  te  Annterdam.     Wwkun- 

eral  adoption  of  the  evolutionary  point  of  view  n!£.w  S.™htef  ™  Wi.£S',"','S7'?-;'^l;;i 

was  in  the  beginning  at  least  favorable  to  ma-  Semntridic  do  Publicatiom  Mithteudqm, 

terialism.    The  philosophical  problem  seemed  to      „„     ,  iSoa— .  ■    ,     ,,    ■  „     •-  _ 

1,.  .„  J :...  /.„„ 1 ;„.'.:   .   ( _c ,  1866.     London      Milhtitialiesl       Socieir,      Proceediofa, 

DC  to  derive  trom  some  pnmiLve  form  01  mat-  ises— . 

ter  all  the  various  modes  of  existence  in  accord-  tSGS.    Hokow  '  UathciHtiui     Sodety.    Trinwctioai. 

sDce  with  the  established  laws  of  physical  evolii-  = '*5S~  u  .i.i_  ,;         j»     v..    .     n-n-i- 

tion.    To    this    task     Herbert    /pericer     (q.v.)  ">'J-    Soo.«i_  M..Mm.nqn.     de     Fr«,=e.     BBn«.B. 

devoted   his   life  with  a  result  tiiat   is  variously  1883.     Mubeini'tical    SuckUr    of    Ediabur^    Pnxecd- 

estimated  in  different  quarters.     It  can  at  least  ^f,l'J^^^tem^^„    a     p^,™^,     R™dic«ti, 

be  said  that  at  present  thmkers  are  more  m-  ^       1884—, 

clined  than   formerly  to  question   the  adequacy  iSSS.    Hmlhcmitkal  Socictjr  of  Charkow,  Bnllttia,  iSn- 


of  physical  science  to  furnish  a  complete  and 


n  HalhcDiitKal  Sociely.  bulletin.  1S91- 


final  explanation  of  the  nature  of   the  evolu-  ^^    ChiM«a'   OmviMt,    i8«6:    BoMon   Coiio- 

tionary  process.  quium  L«iuita  on   Uaihcniatici,    1904, 

Bibliography.— L»agC    <Geschichtc    des    Ma-  '»»-■     D^utKlie      Mathemanttr-Vrmniiiuiig.    ^abrabe- 

terialismus'     (English    translation,    3    vols.    Lon-  ^g,,,     BHtiih'  Matbcmadeal    AwadMuin,    Uatbcmtiea] 

don    1878-81);    Biichner.    'Force    and    Matter'  Gaacctc,  i8»4— . 

(London  18^)  :  Haeckel'The  Riddles  of  the  ^  ^j             j   ,,    Hamburg  society,  prepared 

^'^"'     ^^T  ^u^  'M^^  'v^'i''^.^^""""  in  comwction  with  the  celebration  in  1890  of  its 

duction  to  Philosophy-   (New  York  1895).  (.^  hundredth  anniversary,  may  be   found  in 

r,    ,            /  DLv     >""«  E.  (^CHTON,  Vol.  n.  Of  the  'Mitteilungen.> 

Frofitsor  of  Fhilotofhy,  ComeU  UMVfTMy.  The    'Wiskundig   Genootschap'    renders  an 

especially   valuable   service   in  the  mathematical 

world  by  the  publication  of  the  'Revue  Semes- 

trielle,'   a  condensed  abstract  of  all  the  mathe- 

Mathematical  Socletiei  and  Journals.    The  matieal  papers  published  in  the  various  jounials, 

eldest  of  the  sciences,  mathematics  has  always  constantly  brought  up  to  within  a  few  months 

been  cultivated  and  fostered,  often  with  a  de-  of  the  current  date     The  va  ue  to  a  productive 

«ree   of  preferment  over  the   later  branches   of  mathematician  of  this  great  labor-UTing  device 

the  tree  of  knowledge   by  the  universities,  the  is  quite  inestimable. 

treat  academies,  and  the  other  scientific  bodies  The  first  president  of  the  London  Mathemat- 
Ti  a  general  icope  throughout  the  civilized  ical  SocieW  was  the  illustrious  De  Morgan,  and 
world.  That  indispensable  condition  for  satis-  the  roll  of  membe«  h"V"^S  n?ffnTsd 
factory  progress,  facility  of  publication,  has  Cayley  Sylvester,  H.  J.  S_  Smith,  O.fford,  Sal- 
Sen  7roffi  fo^  mathematicians  in  a  very  large  mon,  Stok«,  Kelvin,  and  mo«  of  he  other 
degree  by  the  'Transactions'  and  'Proceed-  em.nentBriWsh  inathetnaticianso  the  time.  The 
inn>  of  learned  societies  representing  a  wide  secretary's  office  was  efficiently  fU led  for  the  long 
scientific  field.  The  specialist  will  usually  pre-  period  of  34  years  (1867-1901)  by  the  late  Rob- 
fer  the  mathematical  journals  proper,  whfch  in-  ert  Tucker.  The  'Proceedings/  which  is  the 
"eed  seiMi  out  in  a  steady  flow  the  finest  product  leading   British   mathematical    joumal.  has  re- 
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cently  been  enl«rzed  in  ske.  .' 
of  the  society  is  about  JQO.    .    ,,, 

The    Sodete    Mathematiqfie 
about  the  same  membershib.    The  ratctings  a.w  ._.._.  .....         .._..._ 

held  twice  a  month  at  the  Sorboiine.     The  preai-  .  meetings   of   the  society,   with   abstracts   of  the 

dent  of  the  society   for   1905   is   M,   Bord,   the  papers  presented  and  a  complete  bibliography  of 

secretaries    are    MM.    Grevy    and    RafTy.    The  recent  mathematical  publications.     Another  spe- 

council   includes   Appell,   Darboux,    Jordan,    Pi-  cial   feature   of  the    'Bulletin'    is   the   extensive 

card,  and   Poincarl.    The    'Bulletin'    is   issued  'Notes'  on  current  events  in  the  mathematical 

quarterly.  world.     A  general  index  of  the  first  13  volumes 

The  Deutsche  Mathematiker-Vereinigung  was  issued  in  1904.  The  'Transactions,* 
represents  in  full  measure  the  fruitfulness  and  founded  in  rgoo,  is  the  official  organ  of  the 
vigor  of  German  mathematics.  Its  organiiation  society  tor  the  publication  of  the  tnore  important 
had  been  foreshadowed  for  many  years,  but  was  papers  read  before  it.  Beside  the  'Chicago  Con- 
actually  brought  about  in  1890  by  the  initiative  gress  Papers'  and  the  'Boston  Colloquium  Lec- 
ot  members  of  the  mBthematical-astronomical  turcs  on  Mathematics.'  the  publications  of  the 
section  of  the  older  Society  of  German  Natural  society  include  the  'Annual  Register,*  contain- 
Scientists  and  Physicians,  in  affiliation  with  '■'■K.  '"  addition  to  the  hst  of  officers  and  mera- 
which  the  Vereinigung  still  continues  to  hold  bers  and  other  official  data,  the  catalogue  of  the 
its  annual  meetings.  The  appearance  of  the  library,  now  including  2.000  bound  volumes, 
'Jahresbericht.'  whose  volumes  were  originally  which  are  deposited  m  the  Columbia  University 
issued  in  parts  of  book  form,  signalized  the  be-  Library. 

ginning  of  a  series  of  invaluable  reports  on  va-  Regular  meetings  are  field  four  times  a  year 
rious  branches  of  mathematics,  beginning  with  in  New  York.  Officers  arc  elected  at  the  annual 
the  celebrated  report  by  W.  F.  Meyer  on  'The  meeting  in  December.  A  summer  meeting  is 
Present  Status  of  the  Theory  of  Invariants'  also  held  each  year  at  some  specially  chosen 
(Vol.  I.,  1892).  These  reports  and  other  under-  place.  At  intervals  of  two  or  three  years  the 
takings  of  a  bibliographical,  critical,  and  sUtis-  summer  meetings  are  reinforced  by  colloquia, 
tital  character  ultimately  led  to  the  plan  of  the  or  courses  of  lectures  by  specialists  on  recent 
great  'EiKydopedia  of^  Malhematics,'  now  in  advances,  in  their  particular  lines  of  work.  The 
course  of  publication  by  Teubner,  under  the  aus-  rapid  growth  of  mathematical  interest  in  the 
pices  of  the  academies  of  science  of  Mtmich,  Central  and  Western  sections  of  the  country 
Vienna,  and  Gottingen.  The  Vereinigung  has  have  led  to  the  oreaniiation  of  a  Chicago  See- 
also  played  an  active  part  in  the  organization  tion  (1898)  and  a  San  Francisco  Section  (1902), 
of  the  international  congresses  of  mathema-  each  of  which  holds  two  meetings  annually. 
tidans,  notably  those  at  Zurich  (1897)  and  Hei-  The  presidents  of  the  society  have  been  J.H. 
delberg  (1904).  It  has  interested  itself  effect-  Van  Amringe,  i888-^»;  Emory  McClintock, 
ivcly  in  the  questions  concerning  the  teaching  ,i89<m;  G,  W.  Hill,  1894-6;  Simon  Newcomb, 
of  matbematica  in  the  schools,  universities,  and  i8g6-8;  R,  S.  Woodward,  i8g8-;i90o;  E.  H. 
technical  institutes,  the  training  of  teachers,  the  Moore,  J900-3;  Thoq^s  S.  Fiske,  1902-4; 
correlation  of  instruction  in  pure  and  applied  W.  F.  Osgood,  1904-06;  "Henry  S.  White,  1906- 
matbetnatica.  and  other  matters  of  reor^niza-  08;  Maxime  Bocher,  1908-1.  The  secretaries 
tion  and  progress  in  education,  some  of  which  have  been  Thomas  S.  Fiske,  1888-95.  and  F.  N. 
are  phases  of  an  international  reform  move-  Cole.  1895-.  The  business  of  the  society  is 
ment.  A  history  of  the  Vereinigung  by  Hic  transacted  by  a  council  composed  of  the  offi- 
fonner  secretary  and  present  editor  of  the  cers,  ex-presidents,  and,  13  other  members 
'Jahresbericht,'  Prof.  A.  Gutimer  of  Jena,  was  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
issued  on  the  occasion  of  the  Heidelberg  con-  While  the  society  is  more  especially  devoted 
gress.  The  society  has  at  present  about  650  to  the  advancement  of  the  higher  branches  of 
members.  Meetings  are  held  annually.  It  re-  mathematics,  it  exerts  a  considerable  influence 
cently  received  from  B.  G.  Teubner  the  gift  of  both  directly  and  through  its  members  on  the 
a  complete  set  of  his  extensive  mathematical  teaching  of  the  subject  in  the  schools  and  uni- 
publications  as  tbe  nucleus  of  a  library.  The  versifies.  The  report  of  a  committee  of  the 
'Jahresbericht.*  now  published  monthly  with  society  on  college  entrance  requirements  in 
occasional  double  bimonthly  numbers,  contains,  mathematics  has  recently  been  adopted  by  the 
beside  the  earlier  reports  mentioned  above  and  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  A  re- 
a  record  of  the  society's  activities,  addresses,  port  on  the  requirements  for  the  master's  de- 
biographies  and  necrologies,  original  papers,  j[ree,  presented  to  the  Chicago  Section,  has  been 
criticisms,  discussions  and  reviews,  and  notes  on  favorablv  recognized  by  several  of  the  Western 
current  events.  More  extensive  papers  will  universities.  The  society  has  also  contributed! 
hereafter  be  published  as  separate  volumes.  materially   to   bring   about   the   organization   of! 

The    American    Mathematical     Society    was  associations  of  teachers  of  mathematics  through-\ 

originally  organized   as   the   New   York   Mathe-  out  the  country,  a  movement  especially  ttimulat- 

matical    Society    in    1888   and    was    reorganized  ed   by    Prof.    J^foore's   presidential    address    in 

under    its   present    national    title   in    1894.     Syl-  1902. 

vester's  work  at  Baltimore   (1877-84)   and  the         Historical    notices    of    the    society    may    be 

influence    of    young    mathematicians    returning  found  in  the  presidential  addresses  of  Dr.  Mc- 

from   study   in   Germany   had   produced   a   tidal  Qintock    ('Bulletin,'   January   189";)    and   Prof 

movement   of   which   the   society   has   since    its  Fiske     (ibid.,     February    1905).     Other    notices 

early   days    been    the    forefront    and    exemplar,  are    scattered    through    the    secretary's    reports. 

Its  membership,  now   about   500,   includes  prac-  The  society,  which  has  doubled  in  membership 

tieally  every  mathematician  in  the  United  States,  in  the  past  11  years,  serves  to-day  to  bring  to- 

and   a   considerable  number  of   foreign    repre-  gether  in  a  harmonious  whole  all  the  mathemat- 
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sional  good  feeling  and  agreeable  personal  rela- 

tioas.  Mjlhcmatilt,' "Berlin. "  " 

The    British    Mathematical   Association,   tor-  '*3*-  ^'"';"ii"  /""™^  ■*«  MitMm.tiquM  pu™  . 

tnerly   known   as    the    Association   for   the    Im-  ,84,.  '  NSSy^ie'/'Anrlia  dc  Msthcomiquei.' 

provement  of  Geometrical   Teaching,  is  devoted  iBjs.  '  Qumrterly  Journal  of  Pure   md  A^plwd  Mitl 

to    imoroved   instruction   in   elementarv   mathe-      .  .  .  ."""JP't.  London.  _ 


improved  instruction  in  elementary  malhe- 

The  international  congresses  of  mathema- 
ticians have  been  mentioned  above.  While  these 
are  individually  but  temporary  gatherings,  they 
have  come  to  be  an  established  institution  of 
great  and  permanent  value.  Their  sequence  of 
time  and  place  is:  Paris,  iSSg;  Chicago,  1893; 
Ziirich,  1807;  Paris,  1900;  Heidelberg,  1904; 
Rome,  1908, 


'  AnoBli  di  MilemiCici  purr 
'GioRiale  di  Matemaiicbc  di 
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The  exchanges  cf  the  American  Mathemat- 
ical   Society    include    about    140  journals    which  'Jo*     '.^y^  TidMrift  for  MatnuatiW.'  G^wnha^en. 

regularly   publish   mathematical   papers  of   ap-  ]%];,    -T^^r^t^  "Sit^^^i?^' U:^mV.'   S?rin,rfieid, 
preeiable  value.    In  the  notices  appended  to  his  Mo,  j,      i-     k     * 

collection     of      abbreviated      titles     of     journals  '^9f     \  L'   Inwrmediaife   Act  Muthimaticiens,'    Pari*. 

CJahresbericht    der    Deutschen    Mathematiker-  ;|'|-    ■  it(™e'5"ilaih?^SaTiS"ue.,'  Turin 

Vereinigung,'  Vol.  XII.  1903,  pp.  426-444)  Felix  189;!    'Wiadomoid  Hatemaminc,-  Wa^w. 

Miiller   sets   the   grand   total   ever   published  of  '898-    If?™"'"™  MaiMroatique,'  Turin. 

all  journals  of  a  fairly  mathematical  complexion  [l^    'Boll"So"di''BVb1ioS^rfi;"'e''^,o^"delle  Sdenw 

at  about  1,200,  of  which  over  600  now  survive.  MaKnisiicbe,'  Turin. 

More  than  300  journals  are  cited  in  the  refer-  "899.    |  L'   Enieignmeni  MathematMiue,'  Pari*. 

ences  of  the  early  numbers  of  the  'Encyclopedia  J'™.'    •  R?Jiau  trim eattsf ""'Mat™ it^eaT''  Saraiiasia. 

of  Mathematics.'     The  'Revue  Semestrielle'  re-  Fr.\nk  Nelson  Cole, 

ports   the   contents   of   some   250   journals;    the  Professor  Mathtmaiia,   Columbia   University. 

'Fortsdiritie'  list  is  about  170.  -  ,,    ,  .    ,  ^     .        — ,      .        . 

The  oldest  journals  in  MOIler's  list  are  the  .  Mathetnatical  Society,  "Hie  Amencaiu  See 
•Philosophical  Transactions'  and  the  'Journal  '^"^^"^  Mathematical  Society,  The. 
des  Savants,'  both  dating  from  the  year  1665.  Mflthcinatics.  The  science  of  mathematics  — 
Following  the.se  are  the  publications  of  the  what  shall  it  be  said  to  bef  A  question  much 
academies  of  Paris  (1666)  and  Bologna  (1690).  discussed  by  philosophers  and  mathematicians 
From  the  i8th  century  there  still  survive,  be-  in  the  eouirse  of  more  than  2,000  years,  and  esp*- 
side  the  journals  of  the  academies  (Berlin  1700;  cially  with  deepened  interest  and  insight  in  our 
Petersburg,  1724;  Gottingen,  1751;  and  others),  own  times.  Many  have  been  the  answers,  but 
also  the  'Memorie  di  Matematica  e  di  Fisica'  none  has  approved  itsdf  as  final.  All  of  them, 
(1782)  of  the  Societa  Italiana,  the  'Bulletin'  by  nature  belonging  to  the  "literature  of 
(1789)  of  the  Society  Philomatique  of  Paris,  knowledge,"  fall  under  its  law  and  tend  to 
and  the  'Journal  de  I'  Ecole  Polytechnique'  "perish  by  supersession.*  Naturally  enough 
(1794).  Among  the  extinct  journals  may  be  conception  of  the  science  has  had  to  grow  wSh 
mentioned  the  'Ladies'  Diary'  (1704),  'Gentle-  the  growth  of  the  science  itself.  For  it  mustnot 
men's  Diary'  (1741),  these  two  uniting  in  the  be  inferred  that  mathematics,  because  it  is  sC 
'Lady's  and  Gentlemen's  Diary'  (1841-71)  ;  the  old,  is  dead.  Old  it  is  indeed,  classic  already  in 
'Cambridge  Mathematical  Jotirnat'  (1839-45),  Euclid's  day,  being  surpassed  in  point  of  an- 
the  forerunner  of  'Sylvester's  Quarterly  Jour-  tiquity  by  but  one  of  the  fine  arts  and  by  none 
nal':  Gergonne's  'Annales  de  Mathemalique*  of  the  'natural"  sciences;  but  it  is  not  only  the 
(i8iO-,1l)  :  ToTtolini's  <Annali'  (1850-7),  su-  oldest  science,  it  is  also  aS  new  as  any,  living 
perseded  by  the  present  'Annali  di  Mathemat-  and  flourishing  to-day  as  never  before,  advanc- 
ica' :  and  the  various  journals  (1786-1835)  of  ing  in  a  thousand  directions  by  leaps  and 
Hindenburg,  Breithaupt,  Bessel,  Kretschmar.  In  bounds.  It  is  not  merely  as  a  giant  tree  throw- 
America  the  ephemeral  existences  are  chronicled  ing  out  and  aloft  myriad  branching  arms  in  the 
of  the  'Mathematical  Correspondent'  (1804-^).  upper  regions  of  clearer  light  and  plunging 
'Adrain's  Analyst'  (1808)  and  'Mathematical  deeper  and  deeper  root  in  the  darker  soil  hc~ 
Diary'  (i8z5-.i2),  'Mathematical  Companion'  neath.  Rather  is  it  an  immense  forest  of  such 
(1828-31),  'Mathematical  Miscellany'  (i8i6-g),  oaks,  which,  however,  literaHy  grow  into  each 
'Cambridge  Miscellany  of  Mathematics.  Physics,  other,  so  that,  by  the  junction  and  irtercres- 
and  Astronomy'  (1842-3),  'Riinkle's  Mathemat-  cence  of  limb  with  limb  and  root  with  root 
ical  Monthly*  (1858-61).  The  publication  of  and  trunk  with  trunk,  the  manifold  wood  be- 
the  'Analyst'  (1874-8.1)  marked  a  suh'^tnntial  comes  a  single  living  organic  growing  whole. 
advance.  Martin's 'Mathematical  Visitor'  (1877)  A  vast  complex  of  interpenetrating  theories  — 
and  'Mathematical  Magazine'  (1882)  still  cling  such  the  science  now  actually  is,  but  it  is 
to  existence.  The  'Mathematical  Maga?ine'  more  wondrous  ^ti!l  potentially,  component 
(1882)  and  'Mathematical  Messenger'  (1884)  theories  continuing  more  and  more  to  grow 
are  extinct,  and    muUiply    beyond   all    imagination    and    be- 

The  following  list  gives  the  date  of  founda-  yond  the  compass  of  any  single  genius,  however 

tion,  the  title,  and  the  present  place  of  publica-  gi^tC'^-     What     is    this    thing    so    tnarrelously 

tion   of  the  strictly  mathematical   journals   now  vital?     What   does   it   undertake?    What  is   it» 
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medvcf    flow  i>  it  related  to  other  modes  aad  operation  of  (toine  from  a  point  ^  to  a  point 

interecta  of  the  human  spirit?  B,  followEd  by  tne  operation  o{  going  from 

One  of  the  oldest,  at  the  same  time  the  most  B  to  a  point  C,  is  equivalent  to  the  single 

famiHar,  of  the   definitions   aonceived  mathe-  operation   of  going  from  A   U>   C,     Thus   Uie 

matics  to  be  the  science  of  magnitude,  where  system   of  such  operations  is  a  closed  system: 

magnitude,   including   multitude   as   a   special  combination   of  any   two  operations   yields  a 

kind,   signified  whatever  was   ^capable  of  in-  third  not  without  but  within  the  system.     Now 

crease  and  decrease  and  measurement.  *     Capa-  the    theory    of    such    closed    systems — called 

bility  of  measurement  was  the  essential  thing,  groups  {see  GhoupsI  of  operations — is  a  mathe- 

That  was  a  most   natural  definition  of  the  matical  theory  of  colossal  proportions.      But 

saence,  for  magnitude  is  a  singularly  funda-  it    is    obvious    that    an    atwtract    operation, 

mental  notion,  not  only  inviting  but  demand-  though  a  very  real  thing   is  neither  a  position 

ing  consideration  at  every  stage  and  turn  of  nor  a  magnitude. 

life.  The  necessity  of  finding  out  how  many  This  way  of  trying  to  come  at  an  adequate 
and  how  much  was  the  mother  of  counting  and  conception  of  mathematics,  vi*.,  b^  attempt- 
measurement,  and  mathematics,  first  from  ing  to  characterise  in  succession  its  distinct 
necessity  and  then  from  joy,  so  busied  itself  domains,  or  varieties  of  content,  or  modes  of 
with  these  things  that  they  came  to  seem  its  activity,  is  not  hkely  to  prove  successful.  For 
whole  employment.  But  now  the  ordinary  it  demands  an  exhaustive  enumeration,  not 
notion  of  measurement  as  the  repeated  apph-  only  of  the  fields  now  occupied  by  the  science, 
cation  of  a  constant  finite  unit  has  been  so  but  also  of  those  destined  to  be  conquered  by 
refined  and  generahzed,  on  the  one  hand  it  in  the  future,  and  such  an  achievement 
through  the  creation  of  the  so-called  irrational  would  require  a  prevision  that  none  may  claim. 
and  imaginary  numbers  (see  Alcbbra  and  Fortunately  there  are  other  paths  of  approach 
CoKPLBX  Variable),  and  on  the  other  by  that  seem  more  promising.  Every  one  has 
use  of  a  scale,  as  in  non-Euclidean  geometry  observed  that  matnematics,  whatever  it  may 
(see  Norf-EucLiDBAN  Gboubtry),  where  the  be,  possesses  a  certain  mark,  namely,  a  degree 
unit  appears  to  suffer  lawful  change  from  step  of  certainty  not  found  elsewhere.  So  it  is, 
to  step  of  its  application,  that  to  retain  the  proverbially,  the  exact  science  par  excellence, 
old  words  and  call  mathematics  the  science  of  Exact,  no  doubt,  but  in  what  sense?  To  this 
measurement  seems  quite  inept  as  no  longer  an  excellent  answer  is  found  in  a  definition  of 
telling  either  what  the  science  has  actufLliy  the  science  given  about  one  generation  ago  by 
become  or  what  its  spirit  is  bent  upon.  a  distinguished  American  mathematician,  Prd- 

Moreover,  the  most  striking  measurements,  feasor  Benjamin   Peirce:    mathematics  is   the 

as. of  the  volume  of   a  planet,  the  valency  of  science  which   draws  necessary  conclusions — a 

atoms,  the  velocity  of  light,  or  the  distance  of  formulation  of   like   significance  with  the  fine 

Btar  from  star,  are  not  done  by  direct  repeated  mot    by  Professor  William    Benjamin    Smith, 

application   of  a  unit.     Tbey   are   all   accom-  to    wit:     mathematics    is    the    univeraal    art 

pushed  by  indirection.     Perception  of  this  fact  apodictic.     These   statements,  though  neither 

it  was  which  led  to  the  famoiis  definition  by  of  thenfmay  be  entirely  adequate,  are,  both 

the  philosopher  and   mathematician,  Auguste  of  them,  telung  approximations,  at  onoe  fore- 

Comte,   that   mathematics  is   the    'science  of  shadowing  and  neatly  summarizing  for  popular 

«j<di>BCt  measurement.*      Here  doubtless  we  are  use  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  creators  of 

in  presence  of  a  finer  insight  and  a  lar^r  modem    logic    (see    Svubolic    Logic),    that 

view,  but  the  thought  is  not  yet  either  wide  mathematics  is  included  in,  and,  in  a  profound 

enough  or  deep  ehough.  sense,  may  be  said  to  be  identical  with,  syra- 

For  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  much  admit-  bolic  logic.  Observe  that  the  emphasis  tails 
tedly  mathematical  activity  that  is  not  in  the  en  the  quality  of ■  bein^  "necessary, ■  or  k)gi- 
least  concerned  with  measurement  whether  cally  correct.  Naught  is  said  about  the  con- 
direct  or  indirect.  In  projective  geometry  elusions  being  true.  That  is  another  matter, 
{which  see),  for  example,  it  was  observed  that  for  sutraequent  consideration. 
metric  considerations  were  either  absent  or  But  why  are  mathematical  conchisioaB  oor- 
subordinate.  The  fact,  to  take  a  simplest  rect?  Is  it  that  the  mathematician  has  a 
example,  that  two  points  determine  a  line  reasoning  faculty  essentially  different  in  Idnd 
uniquely,  or  that  the  intersection  of  a  sphere  fromthat  of  other  men?  By  no  means.  What, 
and  a  plane  is  a  circle,  is  not  a  metric  fact;  then,  is  the  secret?  Reflect  that  coochision 
it  is  not  a  fact  about  size  or  quantity  or  magni-  impUea  premises,  that  premises  involve  terms, 
tude.  In  this  field  it  was  position  rather  than  that  terms  stand  for  ideas  or  concepts  or 
size  that  to  some  seemed  the  center  of  interest,  notions,  end  that  these  latter  are  the  ultimate 
and  so  it  was  proposed  to  call  mathematics  the  material  with  which  the  spiritual  architect, 
scienreof  magnitude  or  measurement  and  pod-  called  the  reason,  designs  and  builds.  Here, 
ticn,  then,  one  may  expect  to  find  light.     The  apo- 

Even  as  thus  expanded,  the  definition  yet  dictic   quality  of  mathematical   thoo^t,   the 

excludes  many  a  mathematical  realm  of  vast,  correctness  of  its  conclusions,  are  due,  not  to 

nay,   infinite   extent.     Consider,   for  example,  any  special  mode  of  ratiocination,  but  to  the 

that  Immense  class  of  things  known  as  opera-  character  of  the  concepts  with  which  it  deals. 

tioHS.     These  are  limitless  alike  in  number  and  What  is  that  distinctive  charaeterisrtic?    The 

in  kind.     Now  it   so  happens  that  there  are  answer  is:    precision,  sharpness,  completeness, 

systems  of  operations  siicn  that  any  two  opei-a-  of  determination.     But  how  comes  the  mathe- 

tions  of  a  given  system,  if  thought  as  follow-  matician  by  such  completencBs?     There  is  no 

ing  one   another,   together  thus   produce   the  mysterious  trick  involved:    some  ideas  admit 

same  effect  as  some  other  single  operation  of  of  such  precision  and  completeness  of  deter- 

the  system.     For  an  illustration,  think  of  all  mination,  others  do  not;   and  the  mathemati- 

possible     straight     motions     in     space.     The  cian  is  one  who  deala  with  those  that  do.    Law, 
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sNys  BlaolcBtone,  i&  a  rule  of  action  prescdbed  r^  states  or  cn^nges^  •BttiiAd,iormufapi»,ltuw 
by  the  supreme  power  of  a  state  commanding  the  parallelistic  psychology  Bearciies,for  corre- 
what  is  nght  and  prohibitipg  what  is  wrong,  lations  between  psychical  and  physical  phe- 
But  what  aie  a  state,  and  supreme  power,  aad  noniena.  Witness,  too,  the  sociologist  seeding 
right,  and  wrong?  If. all  such  terms  admitted  to  determine  a  Uw  of  correspondence  betwoen 
of  complete  determination  as  do,  for  example,  the  homogeneity  of  a  population  and  its  peace- 
such  terms  aa  triangle  and  circle,  then  the  fulness;  the  anthropologist  attempting  to  Imd 
science  of  law  would  be  a  branch  of  pure  a  formula  correlating  mental  power  and  brain- 
mathematics.  And  such.,  too,  to  take  another  weight;  the  phyEicist's  determinations  ot 
e3taraple,  would  be  psychology,  were  conscious-  dependence  between  pressure  and  volume  of  a. 
nesB,  mind,  perception,  imagination,  and  all  ^as;  and  so  on  and  so  on.  It  is,  then,  here, 
kindred  terms,  as  completely  determinable  as  m  the  immense  and  wondrously  diversified 
the  notion  sphere.  It  will  be  asked,  does  not  domain  of  correspondence,  the  answering  of 
the  lawyer  sometimeG  arrive  at  correct  con-  value  to  value,  of  change  to  change,  of  contU- 
~'~  ~'")B?  It  may  be  admitted  that  he  does  tion  to  condition,  of  state  to  state,  that  the 
and  so,  too,  of  the  psychologist  or  knowing  activity,  the  intellect,  finds  its  field, 
r  sociologist.  When  this  happens,  What  is  it  precisely  that  we  seek  to  do  by 
however,  when  these  students  arrive,  it  is  not  means  of  a  correlation?  The  answer  is:  whea 
meant  at  truth,  for  that  may  be  by  happy  one  or  more  facts  are,  pven  or  known,  to  pass 
chance  or  by  intuition,  but  when,  strictly  with  absolute  certainty  to  the  correlative  fact 
speaking,  they  arrive  at  conclusions  that  are  or  facts.  For  example,  if  y  —sin  x.  then,  if  a. 
correct,  at  conclusions,  1,0.,  that  follow  log-  value  be  assigned  to  x  or  y,  the  correspoading 
it»lly  from  completely  ascertained  data  or  value  or  values  of  j*  or  :i;  are  determined  by  the 
premises,  then  that  is  because  they  have  been  equation,  or  definition,  of  the  functional  corre- 
tor  the  time  acting  in  all  literalness  the  part  spondence  between  the  assemblage  of  values 
of  mathematician.  That  is  not  to  aggrandize  which  x  may  take  and  the  assemLla^  that  y 
the  science  of  mathematics.  Rather  is  it  for  may  assume.  To  effect  the  desired  transition 
credit  to  all  serious  thinking  that,  in  any  con-  from  the  given  or  known  to  the  dependent 
siderable  garment  of  thought,  one  nuty  find  ungiven  or  unknown,  onviously  requires  one 
here  and  there,  rarely  enough  sometimes,  a  or  more  formuke  or  equations  which  shall 
mathetic  fiber,  woven  in  some  perhaps  excep-  serve  to  define  precisely  the  manner  of  corre- 
tional  moment  of  precise  conception  and  rigor-  spondence,  the  law  of  dependence.  Where  do 
ous  reason.  To  think  aright  is  no  character-  such  defining  formuls  or  equations  come  bom? 
tistic  striving  of  a  class  of  men.  It  is  a  common  Strictly  speaking,  they  are  never  found,  they 
aspiration.  Only,  as  before  said,  the  stuff  of  are  always  assunud,  assumed  immediately  or 
thought  is  mostly  intractable,  formless,  nebu-  else  mediately,  that  is,  in  the  latter  case,  de- 
loua,  like  some  milky  way  awaiting  analysis  rived  by  assumed  logical  processes  from  such 
into  distinct  star  forms  of  completely  detertni-  u  belong  to  the  former  case.  This  stateaient 
nate  ideas.  is  valid  m  every  field  of  logical  thought.     In 

The  mentioned  aspiration  and  the  tendence  every  field  it  is  true  that  from  nothing  assumed 

of  all  thought,  of  all  science,  to  assume  the  nothing  can  be  derived.     Mow,  nothing  is  easier 

^laracter  of  mathematics  admit  of  many  illus-  than  to  write  down  a  perfectly  definite  formula 

trations,  which  at  the  same  t-me  serve  to  show  that   does  not  tell  bow  cheerfulness  depends 

dearly  the  ultimate  distinction   between  that  on  climate  or  retentiveoess  on  interest  or  the 

tboagiit  which  is  mathematical  and  that  which  volu^ne  of  a  cube  on  its  dimensions.     The  men< 

is  not.     One   or   two   such   illustrations   must  tioned  inappUcability  or  *inutility>  does  not, 

soSice.  however,  at  all  tend  to  invalidate  the  formula 

There  is  no  more  common  or  more  important  regarded  as  defining  a  certain  law  of  correla- 

■cientific  notion   than   that   of  function.     The  tion.     Indeed   a   given   formula   may   be    per- 

term  is  appUed  to  either  of  two  variable  things  fectly  intelligible  in  itself;    it,  alone  or  joined 

(including  constants  conceived  as  special  van-  withothersinsimilarcase,  may  state  a  perfectly 

ables,  whose  variation  is  zero  in  amount)  so  intelhgible     law    of    correspondence,     which, 

related  that  to  any   value  or  state   of  either  nevertheless,  may  have  no  validity  whatever  in 

there  corresponds  one  (or  more}  value  (values)  the  physical  or  in  the  sensuous  universe.     What 

or  state  (states)  of  the  other.     Any  two  corro-  is  it,   then,   that  guides  in   the  choice  of  for- 

sponding  values  or  states  are  said  to  constitute  mulse?     For    such    determination     or     choice 

a  pair  of  values  or  states,  and  any  two  func-  seems  hardly  referable  to  chance  alone,     Tlie 

tionally    related    variables    may    be    called    a  answer   is   that,   broadly    speaking,    choice   is 

function,pair.     Examples    of    such    function-  determined  by  curiosity,  and  curiosity  is  itself 

pairs  abotind  on  every  hand,  as  the  radius  and  not  determined  by  choice,  but  is  rather  matter 

the  area  of  a  cirole;    the  corresponding  values  of  native  gift  or  predilection. 
of   X   and    v   in    an    equation,    a*  — sy  +  S— o;         Just  here  we  are  in  position  where  we'have 

elasticity  of  nsedium  and  velocity  of  sound  or  only  to  look  steadily  a  little  in  order  to  per- 

other  undulation;   the  amount  of  sodium  chlo-  ceive  clearly  the  sharp  and  ultimate  distinc- 

nde  formed  and  the  time  occupied;    the  pro&-  tion  between  mathematics,  on  the  one  hand, 

perity  of  a  given  community  and,  c#tm.c/>aribuf,  and  physical  or  other  science,  on  the  Other, 

the  intelli^nce  of  its  patriotic.      Indeed  it  These  are  discriminated  according  to  the  land 

may  be  that  these  i>  no  thing  which  is  not  in  of  curiosity  whence  they  spring.    The  mathe- 

some  sense  a  functioo  of  every  other.     Be  this  matician    is    curious    about    definite    abstract 

as  it  may,  ome  thing  is  very  certain,  namely,  a  relationships,  about  logically  possible  modes 

verygreat  part.if  notthewnole,  of  ourthinldng  of  order,  about  varieties  of  afetract  tmplica- 

is  primarily  concerned  with  functional  relation-  cations,  about  completely  determined  or  deter- 

ships,  deals,  that  is,  immediately  or  mediately  minable    function^    relationships    considered 

with  pairs  or  systems  of  corresponding  values  solely  in  and  of  themselves,  that  is,  without 
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rtie  SItgfitest  cencMTf  ftbemt>  the  queslion  o£  reason,  an  iolinitelv  iatricBte  Barmenteve* 
whether  ot  no  they  have  extenial  or  sensuous  weaving  and  ever  woven,  warp  and  weft,  of 
oi  other  sort  of  validity  than,  that  of  being  logieally  determinate  relationships,  does  that 
logically  tiiinkable.  It  is  the  aggregate  ot  imply  that  all  of  the  logically  thinkable  ia 
logically  thinkable  relationships  that  consti^  incorporated  in  it?  It  seems  not.  A  cosmos, 
tutea  the  mathematician's  universe,  an  in-  a.  harmoniously  ordered  universe,  one  that 
definitely  infinite  universe,  worids  in  worlds  through  and  .through  is  self-compatible,  can 
of  worlds  in  worlds  of  wonders,  inconceivably  hardly  be  the  whole  of  reason  raateriahzed  and 
richer  in  mathetic  content  than  can  be  any  objectified.  There  appears  to  be  many  a  ration- 
outer  world  of  sense.  Immense  indeed  and  al  logos.  At  any  rate  the  mathematician  has 
marvelous  is  our  own  world  of  sense  with  its  deUght  in  the  construction  and  eomtemplation 
rolling  seas  and  stellar  £elds  and  undulating  of  divers  svBtems  that  are  inconsistent  with  one 
ether.  But  comparad.  one  need  not  say  with  another,  though  each  is  composed  of  consistent 
the  entire  world  of  mathesis,  but  only  with  the  relationships.  He  constructs  in  thought,  as 
hyperspaces  (see  Hyperspace)  explored  by  witness  the  geometry  of  hyperspaces,  ordered 
the  geomotiician.  the  whole  vast  region  of  the  worlds,  worlds  that  are  possible  and  logically 
sensuous  universe  is  Uterally  as  a  merest  point  actual,  and  he  is  content  not  to  know  if  any  of 
of  light  in  a  shining  sky.  them  be  otherwise  actual  or  actualized.  Tbereis, 

Now  this  mere  speck  of  a  physical  universe,  for  example,  a  Euclidean  geometry  and  there 

in  which  the  chemist,  the  phyaiciEt,  the  astrono-  are  infinitely  many  kinds  of  non-Euclidean  (see 

mer,  the  biologist,  the  socituogist,  and  the  rest  Non-Euclidean  Geouetry).      These  theories 

of    nature    students,    find    their    great    fklds,  regarded  as  •applied'  mathematics,  regarded, 

may  be,  as  it  somewhat  seems  to  be,  a  realm  that  is,  as  tru«  descriptions  of  some  one  actual 

of  invariant,  uniformities  or  laws;    it  may  be  space,    are    incompatible.     In    our    universe, 

a   mechanically  organic  ag^gate,  connected  to  be  specific,  if  it  be,  as  Plato  thought  and 

into  an  ordered  whole  by  a  tissue  of  completely  nature  science  takes  for  granted,  a  geometrized 

definable  functional  relationships;    and  it  may  or    geometrizabte    a&air,    then    one    of    these 

not.     In  other  words,  it  may  be  that  the  imi-  geometries  may  be.  none  of  them  may  be, 

verae    eternally   has    been    and   is    a   genuine  not  all  of  them  can  be,  objectively  valid  in  it. 

cosmos,   that  the   external   sea  of  thin^   im-  But   in   the   vaster   world   of   thought,   in   the 

merdng  us,  although  it  it  ever  changing  in-  world  of  pure  mathesis,  all  of  them  are  valid; 

finitely,  changes  only  lawfully,  in  accordance  there  they  coexist,  and  interlace  among  them- 

witb  a  systeoi  of  immutable  laws,  constituting  selves  and  others  as  differing  strains  of  a  hyper- 

an  invanoHi  (see  Invariants  and  Covariantb)  cosmic  harmony. 

at  ence  un derived  and  indestructible  and  A  geometry,  indeed  any  mathematical 
securing  everlasting  harmony  through  and  theory,  consists  of  a  definite  system  of  deter- 
through;  andit maynot besuch.  Thestudent  minate  compatible  principles  or  assumptions 
of  nature  assumes,  be  rightly  assumes,  that  it  or  hypotheses  or  postulates  (commonly  called 
IS.  and,  moved  and  sustained  by  appropriate  axioms)  together  with  their  imphcations,  their 
curiosity,  he  endeavors  to  find  in  tne  outer  logically  deducible  consequences.  Accordingly, 
world  what  are  the  elements  and  relationships  natural  science,  the  term  being  broadly  em- 
assumed  to  be  valid  there.  *Nat:ural  science.*  ployed  to  signify  knowledge  that  is  ultimately 
said  Bemhard  Riemann,  *is  the  attempt  to  dependent  upon  'observation  and  expen- 
comprehend  nature  by  means  of  exact  con-  ment,*  cannot  be  or  become  strictly  mathe- 
ccpts.*  The  mathematician,  as  such,  does  matical.  It  aspires  to  the  character,  and  ap- 
not  make  that  assumption  and  does  not  seek  proximates  and  imitates  the  form,  of  roathfr- 
for  relationships  in  the  outer  world.  matics,  but  it  can  never  really  attain  either. 

Is  the  assumption  correct?     Undoubtedly  it  Mathematics   is   concerned   with   implications, 

is  admissibte,  and  as  a  working  hypothesis   it  not    applications.     Such    terms    as     *at>p!ied 

is    undoubtedly    very   useful    or   even    indis-  mathematics,  •    ■  mathematical  physics,  *    and 

pensahle  to  the   student   of  external   nature;  the  like,  are  indeed  in  common  use,  but  the 

but  is  it  true?     The  matheinatician,  as  man,  signification,  rightly  understood,  is  always  that 

does    not    know    although    he    greatly    cares,  of  a  mixed  doctrine,  a  doctrine  that  is  thor- 

Man,    as   mathematician,   neither   knows    nor  oughly   analyzable   into   two   disparate   parts: 

caies.     The   mathematician   does   know,   how-  one  of  these  consists  of  determinate  concepts 

ever,  that,  if  the  assumption  be  correct,  every  formally    combined    in    accordance    with    the 

relationship  that  is  vahd   in   nature  is,  itt  ab-  establiAed    canons    of    ratiocination,    i.e.,    it 

slraettt.  an   element   in   his  domain,  a  subject  is  pure  mathematics  and  not  natural  science; 

for   his   study.     He   knows,   too,   at   least   he  the  other  is  matter  of  observation  and  experi- 

strongly    suspects,    that,    if    the    assumption  ment,  *.e,,it  is  natural  science  and  not  mathe- 

be    not    correct,    his     domain     remains     the  matics.     No   fiber   of   either   component   is   a 

same  absolutely.      The  two  realms,  of  mathe-  filament  of  the  other.     Whether  the  behavior 

matics,   of   natural  science,  like  the   two  atti-  of   natural    phenomena    is   or   is   not    exactly 

tudes,   the   mathematician's  and  that   of   the  descriptible    by    mathematical     formute    can 

nature  sttident,  are  fundamentidly  distinct  and  never  oe  ascertained,  for  the  means  to  'natural 

diKKirate.      To   think    lopcally    the   logically  knowledge,*  viz.,  observation  and  experiment, 

thinkable — that    is   the   mathematician's   aim.  are  fallible  by  nature,  and,  however  refined  or 

To  assume  that  nature  is  thus  thinkable,   an  prolonged,  are  incapable   of  yielding  absolute 

embodied  rational   logos,  and   to  discover  the  exactness  or  certainty.     Of  any  so-called  law 

thou^t  supposed  incarnate   there — these  are  of  nature,  *  the  most,  the  last,  the  best  that  can 

at  once   the   principle   and  the   hope   of    the  be  said*  is  that  its  agreement  with  the  facts 

Student  of  nature.  is   so   nearly   perfect   that   every   discrepance. 

Suppose  the  latter  student  is  right,  suppose  if  any  there  be,  has  escaped  detection. 
the  outer  universe  really  is  an  embodied  logos        Cannot  the  like  be  said  of  mathemabca  ?    Za 
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,       ti  of  mathemattcs  it  has  rich  in  asthetic  InterestB,  reuiy  controlled  and 

indeed  Seen  tactily  assumed  that  some  ideas  sustained  by  motives  of  a  sublimed  and  supw> 

are  completely   determinable,  that  there  are  sensuous  art,  but  the  relieious  aspiration,  too, 

possible  systems  of  postulates  absolutely  free  finds  there,  especially  in  tne  beautiful  doctnne 

alike  from  obscurity  and  from  interior  contra-  of  invariants,  the  most  perfect  symbols  of  what 

diction,  that  the  postulates  of  such  a  system  it  seeks — the  changeless  in  the  midst  of  change 

import  a  perfectly  definite  body  of  ascertain-  abiding  things  in  a  world  of  flux,  confiEurationa 

able  implications,  and  that  there  is  a  perfect  that  remain  the  same  despite  the  swirl  and  stress 

standard  of  lo^c   quite   independent   of  time  of  countless  hosts  of  cunous  transformations, 
and  place  and  of  the  detects  and  idiosyncrasies        Literature, — The    Uteratuic    having    for    its 

of  individual  reasoners.     May  not  these  aesump-  object  the  exposition  of  the  nature  and  prin- 

tions,  some  or  all  of  them,  be  incorrect?     "niere  ciples   of  mathematics   is   extensive.     By   fai 

are  some  grounds,  historical  and  biological,  for  the  most  important  recent  contribuUon,  which 

suspecting  that  such  may  be  the  case.     Such  at  the  same  time  serves  to  introduce  the  reader 

an  admission,  however,  whether  tentative  or  to  the  chief  memoirs  in  the  field,  is  B.  Russell'g 

unconditioned,  has  by  no  means  Uie  effect  of  'The  Principles  of  Mathematics,'  vol,  I,     For 

undefining  mathematics   or  of  dethroning  the  an   excellent   critical   review   of  the   principal 

science  from  its  commanding  position  amongthe  modem  attempts  to  define  mathematics,  the 

knowledges.  It  would  indeed  leave  man  without  reader  may  bo  referred  to  Professor  M.  BAcher't 

thepossession,evenwithoutthehope,ofafejohV9  'The  Fundamental  Conceptions  and  Methods 

knowledge,  butj  among  all  the  forms  of  actual  or  of  Mathematics  *  (*Bull.  of  the  Americas  Math. 

potenti^  proximate    knowledge,  mathemadcs  Soc.'vol.  XI.). 

would  still  rightly  rank  as  hi^cst.      It  would  Cabsius  J,  Kbysbk, 

indeed  be  mariced  by  a  degree  of  uncertainty  or  Adrain  Professor  of  MatktmaHei. 

indeterminateness  or  relativity  or  inexactness,  Columbia  Univtrsily. 

viz..  that  degree  of  inexactness  which  by  suppo-  ...         ,.    «  ,        *. 

sition  would  belong  to  aU  meanings  and  stand-         MaUief,  MttTi'fir,  Cotton,  Amencan    coto 

anls.     Hence    it    would    not    be    peculiar   to  i"*!  clergyman,  son  of  increase  Mather  (q.v.): 

mathematics,  but  would  be  common  to  it  and  b.  Boston  ti  Feb.  1663;   d.  there  xj  Feb.  17*8. 

every  other  science.     But   every  such   'other  He  entered  Harvard  College  at  11,  and  at  his 

science*   has   an   additiimal   mark   of  indeter-  graduation  in  1678  President  Oakes  expressed 

minateness,  the  characteristic  inexactness  of  all  b's  expectation  that  he  would  resemble  his  ven- 

pdssible  observation  and  experiment.     In  any  erabie  grandfathers  John  Cotton  and  Richard 

case,  then,  the  observational  aid  experimental  Mather,  who  should  be  united  and  tkmrish 

ences  are,  in  respect  to  certainty  and  exact-  afftia  in  him.     He  was  early  distinguished  for 

;s    hopelessly  interior  to  mathematics.  piety,  and  in  his  r4th  year  began  a  system  of 

But  in  all  ages  it  has  been  the  faith  of  the  rigid  and  regular  fasting  and  vigils  which  h« 
mathematidan  that  complete  determination  of  contmued  through  life.  He  was  occupied  after 
concepts  and  absolute  ngor  of  demonstration  leaving  college  with  teaching,  in  16S0  be- 
are  in  fact  attainable,  not,  however,  in  the  came  the  assistant  of  his  father  in  the  pas- 
realm  of  observation  and  experiment,  but  in  torate  of  the  North  Church,  Boston,  and  in 
the  worid  of  pure  thought.  It  is.  then,  in  that  J684  was  ordained  as  his  colleague.  When, 
worid,  where  a!'  enlta  dwell,  where  is  every  "'  the  report  of  the  landing  ol  the  Prince 
type  of  order  and  every  manner  of  correlation  o*  Orange  in  England,  Governor  Andros  was 
and  every  variety  of  relationship  and  every  seiaed  and  imprisoned  in  Boston,  Cotton  Mather 
form  of  trapHcation,  it  is  in  this  infinite  en-  prepared  the  public  declaration  justifying  the 
semble  of  eternal  verities  whence,  if  there  be  measure.  But  it  is  in  connection  with  proceed- 
one  cosmos  or  many  of  them,  each  derives  its  ings  concerning  witchcraft  that  he  is  most  gen- 
character  and  mode  of  being, — it  is  there  that  erally  known.  In  i6S5hepublishedhis<Mcmo- 
the  spirit  of  mathesis  has  its  home  and  its  life,  rable  Providences  relating  to  Witchcraft  and 

Is  it  a  restricted  home,  a  narrow  life,  static  Possessions,'   narrating   cases   which   had   oc- 

and  cold  and  gray  with  lo^c,  without  artistic  curred   at  intervals  in   different   ports  of   the 

interest,    devoid    of   emotion    and    mood    and  country;   and  during  the  witchcraft  excitement 

sentiment?  in  Salem  in  i6ga  was  a  prejudiced  investigator 

That  worid,  it  is  true,  is  not  a  worid  of  solar  i"   the  matter,  pubhshmg  the  next  year   his 

light,  it  is  not  clad  in  the  colore  that  glorify  'Wondera  of  the  Invisible  World,*  in  order  to 

the  things  of  sense,   but   it  is  an   illuminated  confirm  believers  in  that  kind  of  demoniac  pos- 

worid,  and  over  it  all  and  everywhere  through-  session.     In  :70a  appeared  his  greatest  work, 

out    are    hues    and    tints    transcending   sense,  'Magnalia  Chnsti  Americana,'  an  ecclesiastical 

painted   there   by   radiant   pencils   of   psychic  history  of  New  England  concerning  which  he 

ti^t,  the  radiance  in  which  it  lies.  was  admitted  to  know  more  particulars  than 

It  is  a  silent  world.      Nevertheless,  in  respect  any  other  man.     Though  stronglj-  marked  by 

to    the   highest    principle    of   art — the   inter-  his  partialities  and  prejudices,  its  somewhat 

penetration   of  content  and  form,  the  perfect  quaint  and  grotesque  character,  its  admixture  of 

fusion  of  mode   and   meaning — it   even   rivals  superstition,  learning,  and  ingenuity,  make  it 

music.  still  interesting.     In  1713  his  'Curiosa  Amen- 

In  a  sense,  it  is  a  static  world,  like  those  of  cana'wasread  before  the  Royal  Societyof  Lon- 

the  sculptor   and   the   arehitect.     The  figures,  don,   and   he  was   elected   a   member  of  that 

however,    which    reason     constructs    and    the  bodv,  being  the  first  American  to  receive  this 

mathetic  vision  beholds,  transcend  the  temple  distinction.     In  its  'Transactions'  in  1731  ap. 

and  the  statue,  alike  in  simplicity  and  in  m-  pcared  an  account  of  the  pracrice  of  inocula- 

tricacy,  in  delicacy  and  in  grace,  in  symmetry  tinn  for  the  smallpox,  recently  introduced  by 

and  in  poise.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Monta^;   and  it  was  by 

Not  only  are  this  home  and  this  life,  thus  the  efforts  of  Mather  in  connection  vritli  Dr. 
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Boylston,  against  both  professional  and  popn-  Mather,  }anies  Hxrahall,  English  non- 
lar  prejudice,  that  the  operation  was  first  per-  conformist  clergyman  and  author:  b.  Darling- 
formed  in  Boston.  His  'Essays  to  Do  Good*  ton  1851.  He  studied  architecture  la  Lancoln 
(1710)  was  admitted  by  Dr.  Franklin  to  have  and  later  prepared  for  and  entered  the  noncon- 
influenced  some  of  the  principal  events  of  his  fomiisl  ministry.  He  has  published:  'Life  and 
life;  and  his  'Christian  Philosopher*  and  <Di-  Teachings  of  John  Ruskin,»  which  has  passed 
rections  for  a  Candidate  of  the  Ministry'  en-  through  nine  editions;  'Popular  Studies  m  19th 
joyed  high  repute.  His  'Parcntator'  (1724)  is  Century  Poets';  'Lancashire  Idylls';  'The  Sion 
a  life  of  his  father,  Increase.  Vain  and  pedan-  of  the  Wooden  Shoon' ;  'By  tloaring  Loom' ; 
tic  as  he  was  and  narrow  and  credulous  as  he  etc. 

showed  himself  to  be  in  regard  to  witchcraft  Hather,  Richard,  American  colonial  divine: 
and  other  topics  of  his  time,  he  was  in  many  b.  Lowton,  Lancashire,  England,  IS96;  d.  Dor- 
directions  a  useful,  public- spirited  citizen  who  chester,  Mass.,  22  April  1669.  He  became  a 
deserves  to  be  regarded  more  leniently  by  pos-  schoolmaster  at  Toxteth  Park,  near  Liverpool, 
terity  than  has  sometimes  been  the  case.  Con-  at  the  age  of  15;  studied  at  Braienose  College. 
suit:  'Life*  by  Samuel  Mather  (1729)  I  Pond,  Oxford,  in  1618:  was  ordained  in  the  English 
'The  Mather  Family'  (1844);  Marvin,  'Life  Church  soon  after,  and  became  the  minister  of 
and  Times  of  Cotton  Mather'  {1892)  ;  Wendell,  Toxteth,  in  which  position  he  remained  15 
'Cotton  Mather*  (1891)  ;  Tyler,  'History  of  years.  He  was  suspended  for  non -conformity 
American  Literature'  (1881).  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Established  Church  in 
Mather,  Increase,  American  colonial  divine  '^33,.a"d  though  soon  restored  by  the  influence 
son  of  Richard  Mather  (q.v.)  :  b.  Dorchester,  "^  friends  was  again  silenced  m  the  following 
Mass..  21  June  1639;  b.  Boston  33  Aug.  1723.  ^^  "*  therefore  decided  to  emigrate  to  New 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1656,  England  arnvmg  in  Boston  in  August  163^. 
and  in  i658al  Trinity  College.  Dublin.  He  ^^y^"";  ^"  ''^''T!!iMT"*v'^Mn  w 
afterward  preached  in  Devonshire  and  the  is-  '"  Dorchester,  and  held  that  pos. t  on  till  Im 
land  of  Guernsey,  and  on  the  Restoration  war  ^t?^^'  „**f  "^^  ?"^  "^  ""=  .'^f-JP  '"J  of  the 
urged  to  conform  and  settle  in  England;  but  he  B^  ^'^i^^"^-  -^"^  T  .l^^r 
refused,  and  on  his  return  to  Boston  was  in-  ^  a  model  of  d^cipiine  known  as  1  he  Cam- 
viled  to  preach  to  the  North  Church,  of  which  bndge  Platform.  He  married  for  hw  second 
he  was  o?dained  pastor  in  1664.  This  office  he  "'f^  »*f  widow_of  John  Cotton  (qv.)  H.S 
held  for  62  years  He  wasV member  of  the  A'"''^^  Life  and.  Death'  was,  issued  by  the 
synod  of  1679.  and  drew  up  the  propositions  OomheWer  H.sloneal  Soc.ey  m  185a  Con- 
which  were  adopted  concerning  the  proper  sub-  |M^"  i"^f^"'  "^'^rs  H-^  '""'.m^*  ^! 
jects  of  baptism!^  In  .681  he  was  elected  presi-  R"*»T'l  Mother  (1670)-  Tyler.  -History  of 
dent  of  Harvard  College,  but  the  reluctance  of  American  Literature,'  Vol.  11.  {1881). 
his  chutcta  to  relinquish  him  induced  him  t«  -de-  Mathbr,  William  Williams,  American 
dine  the  position.  In  1684  the  office  was  again  geologist.:  b.  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  24  ^ay  1804;  d. 
offered  him,  and  he  accepted  it  witha  stipula-  Columbus,  Ohio,  26  Feb.  1859.  He  was  grada- 
tion that  he  ^ould  retain  his  relation  to  his  ated  from  West  Point  in  1828  and  was  an 
people.  ■  He  continued  in  this  station  till  1701,  assistant  professor  of  chemistry  and  geology 
when  he  retired  in  consequence  of  art  act  of  the  there,  1829-35.  After  a  short  period  spent  as 
^netal  court  requiring  the  president  to  reside  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  University  of 
m  Cambridge.  He  received  the  first  diploma  Louisiana  (1836),  he  undertook  the  superin- 
for  the  degree  of  D.D.  that  was  granted  in  lendcnce  of  a  geological  survey  of  the  ist  dis- 
Amefica,  When  in  1683  Charles  II.  demanded  trict ,  of  New  York  State  which  included  the 
that  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  should  be  re-  Hudson  River  counties,  a  labor  which  lasted 
signed  into  his  hands,  Mather  was  foremost  in  from  1836'  to  1844'.  He  was  also  State  geologist 
opposing  the  measure ;  and  when  that  monarch  of  Ohio  1837-40,  and  of  Kentticl^  1838-9,  and 
annulled  the  charter  in  i68s,  he  was  sent  to  Eng-  fmm  1842-5.  and  1847-50,  professor  of  natural 
land  as  agent  for  the  colonies.  He  was  in  &ig-  science  in  the  Ohio  University  at  Athens.  He 
land  during  the  revolution  of  1688,  and,  hav-  contributed  frequently  to  scientific  journals,  ed- 
ing  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  restoration  iced  the  'Western  Agriculturist'  for  a  time  and 
of  the  old  charter,  accepted  a  new  one,  under  published  'Geology  of  the  1st  Geological  Dis- 
which  the  appointment  to  all  tlie  offices  reserved  trict'  in  'Natural  History  of  New  York' 
to  the  crown  was  confided  to  him.    He  returned  (1843). 

in  1692,  when  the  general  court  appointed  a  day  of         m.h..,.. ,i,'i„    ti.i._       c__    n„„^^ 

thanksgiving  for  his  safety  and  for  the  settieinent  t,  ""*«».    ™atn  ^^z,    Helen.      Sec    Rectbs, 

of  the  dispute.     He  is  stated  to  have  condemned  "s^"  MATHras. 

the  violent  proceedings  which  followed  relating  Matheson,    math'e-s6n,    George,    Scottish 

to  witchcraft     He  was  accustomed  to  spend  16  Presbytqrian  clergyman :  b.  Glasgow  27  March 

hours  every  day  m  his  study,  and  always  com-  1842.     He  was  educated  at  Glasgow  University 

"';"  1     I!"  ^""""^  *°  memory.     One  tenth  part  and  although  he  had  lost  his  sight  he  entered  the 

of  all  his  income  was  devoted  to  purposes  of  ministry  of  tlie  !Grk  of  Scotland  and  was  or- 

charity.     He  was  the  author  of  92  distinct  pub-  dained  in   1868.     He  was  in  charge  of  St.   Ber- 

iKations     His    'Remarkable    Providences'    was  nard's    Church,    Edinburgh,    i88&)S.       Among 

republished    m   the    'Library   of   Old   Authors'  his   many   published    books    are:    'Aids   to    the 

(1850),. and  other  works  by  him  are:    'Come-  Study  of  German  Theology'    (1874);    'Natural 

^P^o^-r'^  i°A  *   Discourse   Concerning  Comets'  Elements  of  Revealed  Theology'    (1881);   'The 

i,\^V'   ,.>     T^°-!     Conscience     Concerning  Psalmist  and  the  Scientist'    (1887)  ;   'Sidelights 

Witchcraft'       (693)      Consult:      Ponn,      'The  from   Patmos'    (1897);    'The   Sceptre   Without 

^^'V«^^«iJ,.>^^V    ^^'''"'    ^*^"   N^"  a  Sword'   (190I    :'fhe  Representative  Men  of 

England  Le«ders>   (1901).  the  Bible'   0002)! 
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MATHEW— MATy*S 

Hatbew,  mith'u,  Frank,  English  ooydist:  cuJty  of  decorative  designiDg.    He  has  contrib- 

b.  Bombay  1865.    He  was  educated  at  London  uted  extensively  to  the  magazines  both  as  illus- 

University  and  became  a   solicitor  in  1880.     He  trator    and   writer,    in    the    latter    field    dealing 

has   published;    'Father   Hathew;   his   Lite  and  chiefly  with  subjects  which  come  within  his  own 

Times'    (i8go)  ;   "At  the  Risine  of  the' Moon;  profession.    He   has  published;    <The    Writing 

Irish  Stories  and  Studies'    O893)  I   'The  Wood  Table  of  the  20lh  Certury'   (1900);  'The  Field- 

of  the  Brambles'   (1806);  'The  Spanish  Wine'  Book  of  American  Wild  Flowers'   (igoz);  etc. 
(jfipS);  'The  Royal  SiBter5>    (igoi).  Mathews,   Shoiler,   American   educator:   b. 

Uftthew,  Theobald,  known  as  *Fatses  Portland,  Maine,  26  May  186^.  He  was  gradu- 
Maihew,"  Irish  temperance  reformer  :b.  Thorn-  ated  from  Newton  Theological  Institution  in 
astown  Castle,  Coun^  Tipperary,  IreUnd,  10  OcL  1887  and  studied  in  Berlin.  In  1887  he  was  ap- 
1790;  d.  Queenstown,  Ireland,  8  Dec.  1856.  He  pointed  assistant  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Colby 
was  educated  at  Maynooth  College  and  ordained  UniTersity,  and  in  1889  accepted  the  chair  of 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  in  1814.  In  history  and  political  economy,  which  he  oc- 
1838  he  inaugurated  a  temperance  crusade  and  cupied  until  18Q4,  when  he  was  made  junior 
his  labors  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  induced  dean  of  the  Divinity  school  in  the  University  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  to  sign  the  total  al>-  Chicago  and  professor  of  New  Testament  his- 
stinence  pledge.  The  most  conclusive  evidence  tory.  He  has  published:  'Select  Medieval- 
of  the  benefit  of  his  preaching  was  the  redue-  Documents'  (1891-1900);  'The  Social  Teach- 
tion  of  nearly  £600,000  on  the  duties  of  spirits  ing  of  Jesus'  (1897) ;  'A  History  of  New  Testa- 
imported  in  Ireland  in  five  years.  He  made  a  meni  Times  in  Palestine'  (1899)  ;  'The  French 
tour  of  the  United  States  in  i&t9-5i  and  was  Revolution:  a  Sl<etch>  (1901);  'Principles  and 
very  successful.  Thou^  pensioned  by  the  Ideals  for  the  Sunday  School'  (1903) ;  etc 
queen  he  was  never  entirely  relieved  from  the  Mathewa,  William.  American  author:  b. 
burden  of  debt  with  which  his  extended,  tours  WaterviUc,  Maine,  28  July  1818;  d.  Boston, 
had  burdened  him,  and  which  caused  his  im-  jjass..  14  Feb,  1909.  He  studied  law  at  Harvard 
pnsonment  for  a  time  m  J847.  Consult,  <Liie'  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1838,  practising 
by  Maquire  (1863)  ;  F.  Mathew,  'Father  for  a  lime  in  Watervilic,  but  abandoned  law  for 
Mathew:   his   Life   and   Tiinea>    {1890).  journalUm.    In  186a  he  was  appointed  professor 

Mathewa,    mith'uz,    Albert,    ^Faol    Sizg-  of  English  and  rhetoric  at  the  University  of 

VOLx.,*   American   lawyer   and   author :   b.    New  Chicago,  but  in  1875  resigned  in  order  to  devote 

Yorit  8  Sept.  1830;  d.  there  October  1903.    He  himself   exclusively  to   literature.    Among  his 

was  graduated   from   Yale   in   1842  and  after  books  are:  'Getting  on  in  the  World'    (1873); 

stndymg  law  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  'The  Great  Converaers'   (1874);  "Oratory  and 

bar  in   1845.    He   soon  acquired  an   extensive  Orators'    (1870) ;    'Men,   Places  and   Things' 

practice  and  was  especially  skilled  in  chancery  (1888);  "Nugse  Literaria:'   (1S96):  etc. 
practice.    He  foiwd  time  for  literary  work  de-         lUthewa,      William      SmTthe      Babtlock. 

spite  the  claims  of  his  profession  and  under  the  American  musical  writer  and  editor:  b.  Loudon, 

pseudonym,  «Paul  Siegvolk,*  published:    'Wal-  n.  H.,  8  May  1837.    He  obtained  his  musical 

ter  AshvTOod,'  a  once  popular  love  story  (i860):  education  in  Boston  and  became  a  teacher  in 

'A  .|"n^!e  of  Papers'    (1879) ;   "ThoughU  on  ,35      ^e  was  for  a  time  engaged  at  the  Wes- 

Codification    of    the    Common    Law'    T188O:  leyan  Female  Seminary  in  (Sorgia,  but  in  1867 

'Ruminations:  The  Ideal  Amencan  Udy  and  he   removed   to    Chicago,   where  he   has   been 

Other  EsMys'  (1892)  ;  'A  Few  Verses^  (1893)  ;  prominent  as  an  organist  and  engaged  i-  -■= 

etc.    In  the  early  part  of  his  career  he  was  a  :_.'-i t,  ..^a  ^.itT.: t  _...i-   °^  ,u. 

close  friend  of  N.  P.  Willis   (q.v.),  whom  he 
aided  in  establishing  'The  Home  Journal.' 

Hatfacwa,  Charles,  English  actor:  b.  Lon-  when  it  became  a  part  of  the  'Philharmonic.' 

don  28  June  1776;  d,  Plymouth,  England,  28  He  is    the    author  of:    'How   to   Understand 

June  1835.    He  made  his  dibut  as  an  actor  in  Music'     (i8So-^);     'Music    and     Its    Ideals* 

Richmond    in    1793   and    was    subsequently   en-  (1897)  ;  'Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms'   (189s)  ; 

~iged  for  some  years  in  Dublin  and  London.  'Popular    History    of    Music'     (igoi):    *The 

"~S  he  made  a  hit  as  a  professional  enter-  Great  in  Music'  (1900-03);  etc. 
tamer  in  his  <At  Home.'     He  continued  in  this         Matin,  a  large  hound-like  French  dog.  re- 
class  of  work,  making  two  successful  trips  to  the  sembling  the  great  Dane,  but  having  a  rough 
United  States  and  returning,  oresented  in  Eng-  j-oat.    The  head  is  elongated,  the  forehead  flat, 
land  with  great  success  "A  Trip  to  America.'  the  ears  pendulous  toward  the  tips ;  color,  yel- 

Mathewa,  Charles  James,  English  actor:  lowish-fawn  or  whitish.    It    is  commonly  em-, 

b,  Liveri>ool  26  Dec.  1803;  d.  Manchester,  Eng-  ployed  in  France  as  a  sheep-dog  and  watchdog.^, 
land,  24  June  1878.    He  was  the  son  of  Charles  Maflns,    the    daily    office    of     Morning 

Mathews  (q.v.)  and  was  educated  as  an  archi-  Prayer  in  ttie  Anglican  communion     It  is  com- 

tcct,  but  abandoned  that  calling  for  the  stage,  pojed  in  part  of  the  pre-ReformaUon  offices  of 

As  a  light  comedian  he  was  very  successful,  hut  Jjatins    and    Lauds.     In    the    Roman    Catholic 

his  attempts  at  managing  Covent  Garden  and  the  Churcli.  the  first  portion  of  the  Divine  OE&ce, 

Lyceum  Theatre  in  London  were  failures.    He  ^jth  which  Lauds  are  usually  associated.    On 

made  several  trips  to  the  United  States,  Pans  Sundays  and  double   feasts  matins  have  three 

and  Australia,  presenting  an  entertainment  simi-  noctums ;   on  simple   feasts  and  week-days,  one 

lar  to  his  father's  famous  'At  Home,'  noctum,     Easter  and  Pentecost  have  each  only 

Mathews,  Perdinand  Schuyler,  American  one  noctum,  with  three  psalms.    After  private 

artist  and  author:  b.   New  Brighton,  N.  Y,,  30  prayer  versides  and   responses  are  recital:   the 

May  1854.    He  was  educated  at  Cooper  Insti-  invitatory  psalm  follows.     In  the  first  noctum 

tutc,  studied  art  in   Italy  and  has  made  a  spe-  are  said  three  psalms  on  feast  days,  12  when  the 
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H  ATRIAfiCHAlC: — HATTER 

oflScc  is  of  the  Sunday,  and  three  Jesstfns  frtJm  Jto^itW  *ere  had  been  trading  posts  !d  the 

"Scriptnre ;  the  second   and  third  noctTirns  have  vidnify  in  the  i8th  century.     Matteawan  is  in  an 

■each   three  psalms,  and  the  lessons  are  chosen  a gricoltural   region,  and  has- considerable  trade 

from  the  patristic  writings  for  the  second,  and  in  fruit,  potatoes,  and  dairy  products.     The  in- 

from  some  commentary   on  the   Gospel   of  the  dustrial  establishmenta  are  hat  factories,  novelty 

•toy  of  the  third  nootnrti:  works,  machine-shops,  silk  mills,  coal  and  lum- 

M«triaT'chiite,positionorpowBrofamatriarch,  her    yards.     The    prominent    buildings    are    the 

aname'formerly  givento  the  wife  of  apatriarch.  State   Hospital    for   the    Criminal    Insane,   New 

Among  the  Indians  the  mother  is  considered  of  Hospital,  Highland  Hospital,  and  the  Howland 

superior  importance  in  families,  clans,  or  tribes.  Circulating  Library.    Pop.  (1910)6527, 

Job's  wife  >Cantippe.  and  others  in  histon' have  MgHri^    mat-ta'e,    Tito,    Italian    musician 

I^h  .^h          matriarchs.     In    certain    primitive  j   comTwer;   b.   Campobasso,   Italy,   24   May 

lr^.^tT'''*'S'"''"%l'^T.l"*^"^  '"'''="■  '841.    He  wa«  educated  in  Naples.     Ke  was  ac- 

tanee.  tafces  precedence  of  the  father.  ^^^^j  ^j,^  ^^^^  „£  professor  in  Saint  Cecilia's 

Mat-nmony  Vme.     See  Lvcium.  Academy  at  Rome  when  he  was  11  and  was  also 

l^tronaUa.    the    first  of  March,  the    New  elected  a  member  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  in 

Years   day   of   the    Roman    religious    calendar,  Florence  and  other  cities.     He  gave  his  first  con- 

-  sacred  to  Juno,  the  deity  of  matrons.     On  this  cert  when  15  and  afterward  made  tours  of  Eu- 

/estival  day  wives  expected  presents  from  their  rope,  but  in  1863  settled  in  London  and  confined 

husbands,  and  themselves  gave  an  entertainment  his  concert  tours  to  Great  Britain,  and  in   1870 

to  the  household  slaves.       ...                     ,  .h.«  .conducted  ao  Italian  cqwra  at  the  Lyccnm 

Hataukata.   Maaayoahi,   ma-sJ-o'sh*   mit-  theatre.    He  is  the  composer  of  |">ndreds  of 

soo-ka'ta.  Count,  Japanese  statesman;  h.  Sat-  t"*"*"  ='"*!. P'fnofo"*  P'««^  "^"y  °^  whidi  have 

suma  1835.     He  ias  son  of  a  samurai,  but  fell  ^=2""^ ,""!'>  Eop"'^'^  and  the  t^ras:   'Maria 

in  with  the  Radical  party ;  was  made  head  of  the  ^'  ^a"*'  =    ^  P"™  1^"=^'  •  *=«• 

prefecture  (or  ken)  of  Hida  after  the  revolu-  Hatter,  in  physics,  mechanics  and  chemls- 

tion;  was  prominent  in  the  tax  reform  of  i^S;  try,  the  tangible  substance  of  which  the  world 

represented  Japan   in   several   industrial   exhibi'  external  to  our  minds  is  composed,  and  whidi  b 

tions;  was  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  in  i88d  as  characterised  by  the  resistance  whidi  it  opposes 

minister  of  commerce,  in  1881  as  minister  of  to  .nuscular  efforts  exerted  upon  it    Since  we 

finance,  and,  with  the  same  portfoho,  as  prime  can  know  it  only  through  tbe  mediation  of  our 

minister  from   i8gi   to   1893.    His  great  work  senses,  its  actual  objective  reality  has  often  been 

wab  in  1896-7,  when  he  formed  a  new  cabinet,  questioned  by  philosophers  and  tnethaphysicians ; 

carried  through  the  gold  standard,  set  Japanese  and  in  order  to  avoid  doubtful  points  of  this  sort 

credit  on  its  ^t,  but  he  was  forced  to  retire  be-  it   is   frequently   defined   merely   as   a   *physieal 

cause  of  the  ill-success  of  his  scheme  of  taxation,  concept,*  without  making  any  hypothesis  as  to  its 

Hatay^  mat-sis',  or  Haasy^  Quentin.  objective  existence.  (Consult  Pearson,  'The 
Flemish  painter:  b.  Antwerp  about  1460;  d.  Grammar  of  Science.'),  In  physira  Mid  diem- 
theie  between  13  July  and  16  Sept  iS3a  A  wWy  we  thmk  and  apeak  of  it  as  having  a  real 
blacksmith  until  he  was  20,  legend  says  tKt  he  «J'='™<*'  ^°y^"'  I"**  '^  we  do  in  common 
turned  artist  to  win  the  love  of  a  painter's  ^^e-  J°r^}^"^f'^  purposes  it  is  high  v  impor- 
daughter.  He  was  acquainted  with  ma^of  the  tfl'  *«,*«  »'>'«  ^  accurately  compare  the  quan- 
notables  of  tbe  day.  including  Diirer,  Erasmus.  *'  V  ^^J*"  ">  ^P  bodies;  hut  tte  phrase 
and  Sir  Thomas  More.  Much  of  his  present  \a<af%'>!  mattM»  is  not  commMiW  used  ui 
fame  >S  due  to  genre  pictures,  especially  of  »«enc^  the  word«niass»  (or  mertia)  being  sub- 
misers  and  money-changers,  which  we  not  his  ^^^^\^  ^"r  !j-  Th«  term  •mass"  is  synon>«ious 
work,  but  that  of  his  school,  among  them  his  ^*  'quantity  of  matter*  so  long  as,  the  bodies 
son  jaa.  whose  <Misers>  is  at  Windsor  Castle,  compared  are  idmtical  m  composition  and  in 
Malays'  own  work  is  styled  a  connecting  link  phJ^'.cfJ  state ;  but  by  its  use  wc  avoid  the  un- 
betweenVanEyck  and  the  later  Dutch  realists:  certainhr  m  the  meaning  of  the  loi^r  phrase, 
apart  from  such  excellent  portraits  as  those  of  ^"^  «  V^^'';!!^  ^^'^  ?]  ^'3™''^',  ■=■"": 
Jiaximilian  of  Austria  anrf  Petrus  Aegidius,  it  P^'tion.  Two  bodies  are  .said  to  have  «eqna^ 
is  mostly  religious  in  theme.  The  'Burial  of  masse*"  ""der  the  following  conditions :  Let 
Christ,'  an  altarpiece  for  the  Antwerp  Cathe-  the  two  bodies  be  conceivwf  to  be  miHally  a 
dral,  now  in  the  Antwerp  Museum,  and  the  !"*'  ="">.*"=  fr^m  the  ?«><«  of  any  external 
'Slory  of  St.  Anne,'  now  in  the  Brussels  Gal-  *<>«"  whatso^i-er.  Let  them  then  be  exposed 
lery,  are  the  beat  examples  of  his  work.  ^%  ^=  ^^t'P"  °^  equal  forces  for  an  equal  length 

.......  ...        ■        ■     ,-       J     .L                   t  of  time.    If,  under  these  circumstances,  the  ve- 

^."I"^'"?^  »  n^"  ">  t-anada,  the  source  of  joeitieg  that  are  produced  in  the  two  bodies  are 

whwh  is  Trout  lake,  east  of  Lake  Nipiisms  equal,  the  masses  of  the  bodies  are  also  equal,  6j 

It  flows  east  a  distance  of  about  so  miles  and  jrf„„io„.    But  if  the  velocities  that  are  pro 

enters    the    Ottoy^    River    at    Mattawa.    This  joced  are  unequal,  then  the  masses  are  also  nn- 

nver  forms  part  ot  an  almost  contmuous  water-  ^„a|    ^„a  ,„   (by  definition)  proportional  to 

^  h"*      u    S-"**?-  ^d'  ■!?  ^  ^"""'  **>««  velocities;  the  body  which  is  moving  the 

and  tetorethc  Canadian  Pacific  rwlroad  was  faster  being  the  one  wh{4e  mass  is  the  less.    It 

built  this  waterroute  was  much  used  for  trans-  y,oM  be  Impossible  to  carry  out  an  elaborate 

portation  and  travel.  experiment  of  this  kind  every  time  we  wished  to 

Uatteawan,  mit-tf-^-wfin',  N.  Y.,  village,  compare  the  masses  of  a  pair  of  bodies,  and  it 

in  Dutchess  County;  on  Fishkill  Creek,  and  on  fortunately  happens  that  masses  can  be  com- 

the  New  York,  N.  H.  ft  H.,  and  the  Newburg,  pared  with  great  accuracy  by  merely  weighing 

D.  ft  C.  R.R.'s;  about  45  miles  north  of  New  the  bodies  against  each  other  fn  a  balance.    For 

York  and  two  miles  east  of  the  Hudson  River,  equality  of  weight  means  that  the  earth's  attrac- 

The   first   pennancnt   setdement   wai   made   in  tlve  force  is  the  same  upon  both;  and  if  (as  we 
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know  to  be  tbe  case,  by  experimait,)  tlie  two  or  fluids;  flnids  being  fttrtber  subdivided  intc 
bodies  would  bll  with  tbe  same  speed  in  a  vac-  liquids  and  gasea.  This  classification  is  not  afi 
uum,  it  follows  that  e<^ua]  forces  acting  upon  the  that  could  be  desired,  since  there  are  certain  bod- 
two  bodies  for  equal  times  communicate  to  them  ies  (such  as  wax^  which  have  certain  character- 
equal  velocities;  and  hence,  by  the  definition  of  istics  of  the  solids,  and  certain  others  of  tbe 
'mass,*  the  masses  of  the  two  bodies  are  equal,  liquids,  A  more  complete  and  sjstematic  class- 
It  will  be  noted  that  mass  and  weight  are  two  ification  is  hardly  practicable,  however,  in  tbe 
esentially  different  things,  although  they  are  present  article.  A  solid  body  ma^  be  defined  as 
very  commonly  .confused,  because  they  are  a  body  capable  of  resisting  a  considerable  shear- 
strictly  proportional  to  each  other,  according  to  ing  stress.  (See  ELASTicrry.)  Solid  bodies 
the  most  accurate  experiments  that  have  yet  usually  have  a  considerable  tensile  strength  also, 
been  made.  Yet  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  to  A  solid  does  not  ^ield  continuously  to  a  small 
imagine  a  state  of  things  in  which  mass  and  deforming  force ;  it  resists  deformation,  and  its 
weight  would  not  be  strictly  proportional.  It  is  resistance  increases  as  the  deformation  increases, 
only  by  experiment,  for  example,  that  we  know  A  fluid,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  substance  hav- 
that  the  earth  attracts  a  body  with  precisely  the  ing  almost  no  shearing  strength,  and  offering 
same  force,  whether  the  body  is  hot  or  cold,  very  little  resistance  to  forces  that  tend  to  change 
The  attraction  between  two  permanent  magnets  its  shape.  A  fluid  yields  continuously  to  i 
varies  with  the  temperature,  and  it  may  yet  be  deforming  force,  and  a  force  that  will  deform  it 
found  that  gravitative  attraction  varies  in  the  at  all  will  deform  it  indefinitely,  so  long  as  it  is 
same  way,  though  to  a  much  smaller  extent,  allowed  to  act.  Considering  the  subdivision  of 
Numerous  experimenters  have  in  fact  fancied  fluids  into  gases  and  liquids,  we  may  say  that  a 
that  th^  could  detect  an  eflfect  of  this  kind,  gas  is  a  fluid  that  presses  continuously  and  in 
though  Its  reality  is  not  yet  admitted.  But  we  every  direction  upon  the  walls  of  the  vessel  con- 
can  hardly  admit  that  the  mass  of  a  body  is  a  taining  it,  and  which  follows  them  indefinitely  if 
function  of  the  temperature;  and  so  we  see  that  they  retreat  A  gas,  if  left  to  itself,  tends  to 
the  apparently  strict  proportionality  between  expand  infinitely  m  all  directions.  A  liquid  is  a 
mass  and  weight  is  not  at  all  a  necessity  of  fluid  which  does  not  iollow  the  walls  of  the  con- 
thought,  but  merely  an  experimental  fact,  which  taining  vessel  if  they  retreat,  and  which  has  no 
may  any  d^  be  shown  to  be  nothing  but  a  close  tendency  to  expand  indefinitely  if  left  to  itself, 
approximation  to  the  actual  truth.  (For  the  prevalent  theories  regarding  the  con- 
So  far  as  we  know,  matter  can  neither  be  de-  stilution  of  matter,  see  Gasss,  Kinetic  Thboky 
atroyed  nor  created  by  any  experimental  means  of;  Mqlbculah  Theory.) 

at  our  command,  nor  by  any  process  now  oper-  When  a  gas  is  rarefled  very  highly  by  a  mer- 
ative  in  nature.  This  great  fact  is  often  called  cury  vacuum  pump,  it  exhibits  properties  which 
the  "law  of  the  conservation  of  matter,"  and  it  are  diiferent  in  many  respects  from  those  mani- 
appears  to  be  rigorously  true.  As  has  been  festtMl  by  gases  in  the  ordinary  state  of  density. 
pomted  out  above,  future  experiment  may  show  The.  pressure  in  .such  a  rarefied  gas,  for  ^xam- 
.  that  the  weight  of  a  body  depends  to  a  slight  JJIc,  may  be  different  in  different  directions;  so 
extent  upon  its  temperature,  and  it  may  also  be  thai  in  this  respect,  at  least,  the  rarefled  medium 
found  that  the  weight  of  a  chemical  compound  resembles  a  solid  rather  than  a_  gas  or  liquid, 
is  not  always  precisely  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  Mechanical  and  electrical  properties  are  also  ob- 
weights  of  its  constituents;  bul  it  is  believed  served  at  high  exhaustions  which  cannot  be  re- 
that  any  irregularities  of  this  sort  thai  may  be  produced  at  ordinary  pressures;  and  for  these 
discovered  will  hold  true  of  the  weight  only,  and  and  other  reasons  Crookes  considered  that  a 
will  not  affect  the  mass;  and  that  the  weight  gas,  when  tmder  only  (say)  the  millionth  or 
will  also  return  to  its  original  value  when  the  ten  millionth  of  an  atmosphere  of  pressure,  may 
substance  that  is  weighed  is  brought  back  to  be  fairly  said  to  constitute  a  'fourth  state  of 
(he  same  chemical  and  physical  condition  again,  matter,"  which  he  considered  to  be  as  different 
The  gravitative  action  of  mailer  is  one  of  its  from  the  gaseous  state  as  the  gaseous  state  is 
most  singular  attributes,  and  one  which  we  are  from  the  liquid  state.  At  flrst  thought  this  ap- 
stili  far  from  understanding.  It  is  apparently  pears  to  be  an  extreme  and  hardly  a  justifiable 
true  that  every  particle  of  matter  attracts  every  view ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Andrews 
other  particle  with  3  force  which  is  directly  pro-  showed  that  the  distinction  between  a  liquid  and 
potional  lo  the  product  of  the  masses  of. the  two  the  gas  or  vapor  obtained  from  it  by  evapora- 
particles,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  tion  ceases  to  exist  at  temperatures  higher  than 
square  of  the  distance  between  them,  and  inde-  a  certain  critical  value  peculiar  to  each  substance. 
pendent  of  every  other  circumstance.  It  is  not  (See  Critical  Point.)  This  temperature  is 
certain  that  this  law  holds  true,  nor  that  the  at-  about  88°  F.  for  carbon  dioxid,  and  at  tempera- 
traction  exists  at  all,  at  distances  comparable  tures  progressively  higher  than  this  the  isother- 
with  the  distance  from  the  earth  to  the  flxed  mals  of  catboii  dioxid  approximate  with  increas- 
stars,  but  it  appears  to  hold  rigorously  at  dis-  ing  closeness  to  the  hyperbolas  of  a  perfect  gas., 
tances  commensurate  with  the  dimensionj  of  the  It  might  be  thought  that  a  critical  slate  exists' 
solar  system.  Electric  and  magnetic  forces  may  with  reference  to  the  solid  and  liquid  states;  but 
he  either  attractive  or  repubive;  but  gravitative  this  is  still  somewhat  doubtful.  It  appears  prob- 
action  is  probably  always  attractive,  the  only  able  that  no  such  state  exists  between  a  solid 
phenomena  which  would  countenance  Ibe  oppo-  and  its  liquid,  unless  the  solid  is  crystalline;  and 
site  view  being  the  apparent  repufeion  that  the  its  existence  has  not  been  established  even  for 
sun  exerts  upon  the   tails  of  comets,  and  upon  this  case. 

the  coronal  streamers  that  are  seen  at  the  time         See   Molecular   Tbeoby  ;    Gases,    Genexal 

of  a  total  solar  eclipse.  PaoPKBTtES  or;    Electron;    Solution;   Ethm; 

Matter   exists   in    three    (or   perhaps    four)  Vacuum;  etc.    Consult,  also,  Tait,  'Properties 

physical  states.    All  ordinaiy  bodies,  for  exam-  of  Matter';    Kimball,    'Physical    Properties  of 

Die,  may  be  classified,  roughly,  either  as  solids  Gases' ;  Foynting  aCi'  Thoouoi^  'Profcrttes  of 
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Hatterbon,  mit'tir-hArn,  Honnt.  See 
Cebvim,  Mom. 

Hatteson,  mit'!-s£in,  Tompkina  Huiison, 

Americaa  artist :  b.  Foughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  9  Ma^ 
1813 ;  d.  Sherboume,  K  V.,  2  Feb.  18S4.  Hia 
early  lessons  in  art  were  from  an  Indian;  other- 
wise tie  was  mostly  self-taught  until  after  the 
success  of  his  'Spirit  of  '76,*  when  he  settled  in 
New  York  and  studied  in  the  National  Academy. 
From  1851  until  his  death  his  home  was  Sher- 
boume. For  a  time  he  was  a  member  of  the 
New  York  legislature.  His  themes  were  his- 
torical or  from  American  country  life,  and  his 
best  known  pictures  are  'The  First  Sabbath  of 
the  Pilgrims,'  'Examination  of  a  Witch,' 
'Eliot  Preaching  to  the  Indians,'  'Rip  Van 
Winkles  Return  from  the  Mountains,'  'At  the 
Stile,'  and  'Foddering  Cattle.' 

Hattbew,  GoqMl  of.    See  Go&pexs. 

Matthew  Town.    See  Inagua,  Grbat. 

Hstthews,  tn3th'u£  (Junes)  Brander, 
American  author:  b.  New  Orleans,  La.,  ai  Feb. 
1852.  GraduatedfromColumbia  in  1871, and  from 
the  Columbia  Law  School  in  i873,hewasadmitted 
to  the  New  York  bar  (1873),  began  to  contribute 
to  the  magazines  in  1873,  later  turned  wholly  to 
literature,  and  in  1693  was  appointed  professor 
of  literature  in  Columbia.    In  1898  he  becattie 

Srofessor  of  dramatic  literature.  He  was  a 
nunder  of  The  Players  and  Authors  clubs,  of 
the  Dunlap  Society  and  the  American  Copyright 
League,  and  of  the  Columbia  University  Press. 
In  18B9-91  he  was  president  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  Club.  He  wrote  several  dramatic 
works,  among  them  'This  Picture  and  That'  ; 
'A  Gold  Mine'  (with  G.  H.Joisop)  ;  'On  Pro- 
bation' (also  with  Jessop)  ;  and  'Peter  Stuy^e- 
sant'  (with  Bronson  Howard).  His  published 
volumes  include,  from  an  extensive  list,  the  fol- 
lowing: 'French  Dramatists  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  (1881);  <Tn  Partnership'  (with  H.  C. 
Bimner ;  1884) ;  'A  Secret  of  the  Sea.  and  Other 
Stories'  (1886);  'Pen  and  Ink'  (1888);  'Amer- 
ican Literature*  (1896);  'Outlinea  in  Local 
Color'  (1897)  ;  'A  Confident  To-morrow' 
(i8q8);  "The  Action  and  the  Word'  (1900); 
'The  Historical  Novel,  and  other  Essays' 
(1901);  'Parts  of  Speech:  Essays  in  English' 
(1901) ;  'The  Development  of  the  Drama' 
(190a).  He  is  perhaps  best  known  for  his  crit- 
ical papers,  marlced  by  keen  analysis  and  a  style 
ti  much  distinction.  Some  of  his  earlier  writ- 
ings appeared  over  the  signature  'Arthur 
Pena» 

Uat&ews,  .  Edmund  Ornlle,  American 
naval  officer:  t.  Baltimore  24  Oct.  1836;  d.  30 
Jan.  1911.  He  was  graduated  from  the  United 
States  Naval  Acedernj  in  1855  and  served 
in  the  navy  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
CiWl  War,  in  which  he  served  with  distinction. 
In  1869-73  he  was  in  cornmand  of  the  torpedo 
boat  corps  at  Goat  Island,  Newport  Harbor,  and 
be  commanded  the  Brooklyn  in  the  Asiatic 
squadron  in  1885-?;  he  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  inspection  and  survey  in  1891-4,  and  in 
1897  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  rear-3dmiral.  He 
was  appointed  president  of  the  examining  board 
in  i8cw  and  served  untjl  he. was  retired  in  that 


Hattfarm,  Franklin,  American  journalist: 
b.  St  Jost^h,  Mich.,  14  May  165a  He  wu 
graduated  from  Cornell  University  in  18S3,  was 
reporter  and  editor  on  the  Philadelphia  Prtti 
IM6-90,  and  since  the  last  named  year  has  been 
editor  of  the  New  York  Sun.  He  has  published 
'Our  Navy  in  Time  of  War'  (1899)  :  'The  New- 
born Cuba'    (1899). 


b.  C,  Z3  March  1S89.  He  was  graduated  from 
Kenj'on  College  in  1840,  studied  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1842,  when  he  established 
a  practice  in  Maury  County,  Tennessee,  but  re- 
turned to  Cincinnati  in  1844  and  engaged  in 
practice  there.  He  was  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Herald,  an  anti-slavery  journal  in  1846-g,  and 
held  various  political  ofhces,  and  in  1855-6  was  a 
State  senator.  In  1858  he  was  appointed  United 
States  district -attorney  for  the  southern  district 
of  Ohio,  but  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
in  i86i  entered  the  vohmtcer  service  and  was 
commissioned  lieutenant-colonel  and  was  a  col- 
onel when  in  1863  he  resigned  to  accept  the  seat 
of  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  Cincinnati. 
He  was  elected  United  States  Senator  in  1877 
after  having  acted  as  counsel  before  the  electoral 
commission,  and  in  1881  he  was  appointed  a  jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Uattfaias,  ma-thl'as,  a  disciple  of  Jesus, 
probably  one  of  the  76,  who  was  chosen  by  lot 
to  take  Judas  Iscariot's  place  among  the  12.  lit- 
tle is  known  of  him.  Even  early  legend  con- 
fused him  with  Matthew,  and  an  apocryphal 
gospel  was  attributed  to  him.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  24  February,  in  the  Greek  9 
August,  is  sacred  to  him.  The  'Acts  of  Andrew 
and  Matthias'  make  him  a  missionary  in  Afrioa, 

Matthias  (Gtr.  mab-te'as),  emperor  of 
Germany:  b.  Vienna  24  Feb.  1557;  d.  20  March 
1619.  He  was  a  younger  son  of  Maximilian  II, 
(q.v.),  In  1612-19  he  was  emperor  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  having  been  elected  on  the  death 
of  his  brother  Rudolf  II.  (q.v.)  His  reign  was 
an  unsuccessful  one.  He  attempted  in  vain  to 
suppress  by  decree  the  Catholic  League  and 
Protestant  Union.    In   1628  the  Thirty  Years' 

Matthias  CorvinuB,  k6r-ve'noos,  The 
Gre.vt.  king  of  Hungary:  b.  Klausenburg,  Tran- 
sylvania, 27  March  1443;  d.  Vienna  6  April  1490. 
The  second  son  of  John  Hunyady,  he  was  impris- 
oned in  Bohemia  by  his  father's  enemies,  who 
strongly  but  unsuccessfully  opposed  his  candi- 
dacy for  the  crown  of  Hungary   in   1458.     An- 


Matthias  brought  them  to  terms  and  in  '  1463 
made  peace  with  Frederick.  By  the  Peace  of 
Olmutz.  22  July  1479,  he  gained  Silesia,  Moravia, 
and  Lausitz,  and  the  succession  to  the  crown  of 
Bohemia.  In  his  wars  with  the  Turks  he  was 
equally  successful  and  a  part  of  Bosnia  was 
ceded  to  him  by  the  Porte.  War  broke  out  again 
with  the  Austrian  emperor;  Matthias  invaded  his 
territory  and  captured  and  held  Vienna.  His 
court  was  a  centre  of  scholarly  men  and  his 
library,  called  the  Corvina,  a  famous  collection. 
The  internal  administration  of  Hungary  was 
greatly  improved  under  Matthias. 

Hat'ting.    While  this  term  is  usually  em- 
ployed to  desisnate  floor  coverings  made  ircn- 
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MAKVIHO  FlfifiSSiA.  MATTtMlROSSO 

'rteds  and  fibrous  gras9es,-*f  fsa'-s^crftj  term  upon  a'  waTp   of  thmde  prarioaily   stn:tcked 

■  which  includes  not  only  the  Commercial  mattings  across  the  floor  'of  ft'itootn.    The  operator  passes 

for   house   floors,   which  are   made  ;hi   Eastern  the   culms   with   the  hand   alternately  over  and 

■Mimtries,  but  a  much  wider  range  ot  articles  underjtiie  .«iccessive  threads  of  th«  warp,  and 

useful   in  the   domestic   economy,   and   in  other  presses  them  home. 

ernployments,  such  as  screens  and  tatties,  sleep-  It  woiijd  be  difficult  to  enumerate  all  of  the 

ing  mats  (used  in  India  and  the  East),  the  mat-  mattings    made    in    different   countries,    though 

ting  employed  by  nurserymen  for  protecting  hot-  mention  should  be  made  of  the  fine  and  highly 

beds  and  cold  frames,  and  «ven  some  forms  of  prized  Niihau  mats  of  Hawaii,  produced  from 

thatch.    For  the  most  part  mattings  are  hand-  Cyterus  levigatus.     Matting  is  made  in   Spain 

woven,  in  the  finer  varieties  the  warp  being  cot-  and   Morocco   from  Junc\ts  maritime,  and  in 

ton  or  other  yams,  and  the  filling  the  culms  of  Italy  from  Juncus  aculus.    Two  species  of  sword 

various   sedges,  reeds  and   grasses,   an   example  rush,  Lepidospenna  glodiafvm  and  L.  Bexuoium, 

being   the    familiar    Japanese    mattings     of     the  arc  used  by  the  natives  of  Australia  not  only  for 

houae-fumishing   stores.    In   the    Russian   bast  mats,  but  for  baskets  and  other  artidcs,  and  Le- 

(q.v.)    mattings   for   nurserymen's   use,   bast  of  pironiea  mucronala,  found  in   Asia,  Africa  aDd 

the  linden  tree  is  employed  for  both  warp  and  Polynesia,  supplies  the  fibre  for  the  mats  with 

filling,    very    coarsely    woven    or    plaited.     The  which  Chinese  boatmen  cover  their  cargoes. 
roots  of  the  Khus-Khus  {Andropogon  tquarro-  In  the  United  States  a  handsome  and  utili- 

«/),  a  perennial  grass  of  India,  are  woven  into  tarian  form  of  floor  matting  is  largely  manufac- 

fragrant  screens   for  open  windows,  and   also  tured     from     Siough     grass,    Carer    HUformit. 

made  into  awnings.    The  Taika  rush  mats  of  Fidly  described  under  HbreCq.v.). 
Lormosa  are  famous  as  sleeping  mats,  and  the         The  Universityof  California  has  recently  been 

best  grades  are  said  to  be  as  fine  and  soft  as  experimenting   with   several   species   of   matting 

doth,  resembling  the  best  Panama  hat  weaving,  rushes,  chiefiy  /uncus  tifuius,  and  /.  robusliu. 

Consul  Davidson  states  that  a  mat  of  the  highest  from  which  a  fine  sample  of  matting  has  been 

tn6e,  measurii^  5x6  feet,  requires  the  labor  of  manufactured  at  a  factory  in  Maine.    There  is  a 

a  girl  weaver  lao  days,  and  such  mats  have  sold  possibility  therefore  that  nish  matting  may  be 

for  60  to  TO  yen  (or  about  $40),  The  rush  is  an  produced  in  the  United  Sutes,  commercially,  in 

unidentified  species,  but  sleeping  mats  are  made  the  near  future. 

from  several  species    of    Cyperut  and  Scirpus         For  matting  fibres  see  also  'Dictionary  Eco- 

found  in  Asia,  Africa  and  other  countries,  nomic   Products  of  India,'    'Descriptive  Cata- 

The  commercial  mattings  used  for  house  dec-  Iqgue  of  Useful  Fiber  Plants  of  the  World,'  and 

oration  are  for  the  most  part  of  Chinese  and  'The  Island  of  Formosa,'  by  Jas.  W.  Davidson. 

Japanese   manufacture.    In    Japan    two   species  The  leaves  of  many  species  of  palm,  in  diiSferent 

are  employed,  Juticvs  efftuui,  the  Bin^-i  mat  parts  of  the  world,  are  used  for  native  mats  and 

TOSh,  which   is  always  manufactured  mto  the  mattings,  though  tew  of  these  ever  reach  com- 

I  «ly  mats   used  by  the  higher   classes    (and  mercial  imporUncc    See  Palus. 
faiown  as  Tatamiomote),  and  Cyperus  tinitam,  Csawss  Richards  Dodgk. 

which  is  employed  for  the  cheaper  grades.    The  m.»h„»  -an, c„  t 

largest  imp^  of  these  matris  the   United  M»ttinff  Flbret.     See  FraaE. 

States,  England,  Austria,  and  Germany,  follow-  Hatto-Grosso,     mat'too-gr5s'soo,     Brazil, 

it^  in  the  order  named.    The  qualities  of  the  the  westernmost  state,  bounded  on  the  north  by 

BingtHJ   are   named    as    follows:    Kinlcwanyen,  a  range  of  mountains  which  separates  it  from 

manufactured  at  Okayama;  first  cjuality  Aya-  Pari;   cast  by  the  Araguaia,  which  separates 

mushiro,  second  quality  Aya-mushiro,  Damask  it  from  Goyaz ;  southeast  by  the  Parana,  scparat- 

Aya-mtuhiro,   common  Aya-mushiro,  manufac-  ing  it  from  Sao  Paulo;  south  by  Paraguay;  and 

tured    at    Bittiro.      First    quality    Somewake-  west  by  Bolivia;  area,  532445  square  miles.    It 

mushiro,  common    Somewake-mushiro,   Damask  is  traversed,  northwest  to  southeast,  by  a  moun- 

Hana-mnshiro,  common   Hana-mushiro,   manu-  tain  chain,  forming  the  principal  watershed  be- 

factured  at  Bingo ;  ordinary  Hana-mushiro  (best  tween  the  basins  or  the  Amazon  and  the  Rio  de 

quality),    manufactured    at    Chikugo.    CyPenu  la     Plata.      From     the     mountains     numerous 

unitant  produces  the  5hichito-i  mats  whicn  are  streams    descend    through    lofty    rocky    valleys, 

diiefly  manufactured  in  the  Oita  prefecture.   The  which  ^dually  spread  out  into  immense  plains, 

plant  is  cultivated  both  upon  upland  and  irri-  The  pnncipal  rivers  are  the  Guapore,  Jurucna, 

gated   lands.     The  varieties   of  mats   from  this  Xingu,  Araguaia,  Parana  with  its  tributary  Pardo, 

species  are  known  by  names  as  follows:    Kikai-  and  the  Paraguay  with  its  tributaries  Sao  Lou- 

ori  Hana-mushiro,  Damask  Hana-mushiro,  com-  rengo  and  Tacoary.     The  dense  forests  which 

mon  Hana-mushiro  (two  forms),  Seidaka  Hana-  cover  a  great  part  of  the  surface  have  ^ven  the 

mushiro,    manufactured    at    Bungo.       Mattings  province    its    name,    Matto    Grosso,    signifying 

made  from  the  two  species  above  have  been  ex-  'Great  Forest,"     They  abonnd  with  inexhaustible 

ported  in  a  single  year  to  the  value  of  650,000  supplies  of  the  finest  timber,  and  also  yield  many 

yenj^r  over  $400,ooa  rare  and  valuable  gtnns,  balsams,  and  medicinal 

The  Chinese  and  Korean  mat  rush'  is  Cyperus  plants.    Cacao,  jalap,  and  mati  are  of  spontane- 

UgtlifotTHts,  this  species  also  being  used  Sot  the  ous  growth.     Numerous  wild  animals  infest  the 

manufacture  of  cuffs  and  sandals.    The  India  woods.    The  state  is  rich  in  minerals.    There  is 

commercial  mattings  are  made  chiefly  from  Cy-  scarcely  a  district  in  which  gold  has  not  been 

ftnu  corymbotttt  and  tegetum;  the  latter  being  found,  though  the  working  of  the  mines  has 

known  as  the  Calcutta  mat  rush,  while  the  for-  ceased  to  be  profitable.    Iron  is  abtmdant,  btit  is 

mer  is  used  for  the  Tinnerelly  mats  which  arc  the  unworked.    Oyer  an  extensive  region  near  the 

finest  made  in  India,    They  are  also  made  at  centre,  diamond  mines  were  long  wrought,  and 

Palghat,  but  these  are  not  so  fine.    In  the  manu-  at  one  time  yielded  a  large  revenue  to  the  Portu- 

facture  of  the  India  mattings  the  culms  are  split  guese  government    In   other  qnartert  varkrai 

mto  two  or  three  parts  and  then  woven  into  mats  other  gems  and  crystals  are  obtained.    In  many 
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of  the  TsDers  Uid  plains  the  soil  is  of  remarkable  citiiiK  pleasure  route  for  toaristi.    Mounts  Pis* 

fertility,  producing  rich  crops    of    rice,  niiilet,  gab  and  Jefferson,  the  summita  of  whicli  are 

mandioc,  haricots,  cotton,  sugar,  and  tobacco;  reached  by  the  Switchback  railroad;   Prospect 

but  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  remains  in  a  Rock,  Flagstafi  Peak,  and  Glen  Onoko  are  pointa 

state  o£  nature.    The  state  is  represented  in  the  of  consitterable   interest,  commanding  splendid 

chamber  of  dqiuties  of  the  Federal  government  views  of  the  Lehigh  Valley.    Pop.  (igro)  4,400. 
by  four  members  and  in  the  Federal  senate  by  jj^^  MtiIIct,  a  poem  by  J.  G.  Whittier, 

Ke'^SfetsT.^L^-i:  Te^^lusl^*  S^S  ^^  ^  °*  ^^S  "  ^dgT^'a^  S^ 

dians)   about  05.000.  »»     j  i  -  j  ,►,    t.  t.     

75  mil"  east  hy  .oi.th  of  Sprinsfidi    It  »i»  t„.,  IJ " '?*  ^S.^li"'    ,«£!J^ 


(1874);    'The    Physiology   of   Mind>    (1883) ) 


xraoemnsmanuiactureo articles,  grain,  trult,ana  (vr~._„t    r,.^^,    X  J   £:»  ;_  *  Ui    ■ 

live-stock.    Some  of  the  promineSt  buildings  are  S'\"''   ^"*«   '"'*^   Supematural   , 

the  Old  Folks'  Home  (L  O.  O.  F.),  the  poblic  ^™>- 

and  parish  schools,  the  public  library  and  reading  Haule,  mowla,  Chile,  a  maritime  [wovitK« 

room,  and  the  churches.    The  electric-light  plant  bounded  north  by  the  province  of  Talca.  east  by 

is  owned  and  operated  by  the  city.    Pop.  (i8go)  L"i"«9  ""d  Nuble,  south  by  Concqtaon,  aad 

6,833:  (1900)  9,63a;  (1910)  tM56,  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.    Area,  afi^  square 

Meturin.  ma-too-r*n',  Venezuela,  a  town  "^«-    f'  t*"**  its  name  from  its  pnnapal  rivet, 

in  the  state  of  Bermudez.  formerly  the  capital  Jhe  weU  wooded  Coast  SansTtneMb;  Aooofaet 

of  the  State  of  Maturin,  now  united  with  Bcr-  ^B^V  occiqaes  the  great  portion  of  the  surface, 

muder.    It  iS  on  the  Guarapiche  branch  of  the  Agriculture  and  its  allied  occuoatrona  constitj^ 

Orinoco  defta,  ag  miles  by  rail  above  he  port  «!«  pnnctpal  mdustnes.    Capital  Caquenes;  chief 

Colorado,  and  40  miles  from  the  sea.    A  con-  P^"    Constitucion,      Pop.    of    province    about 

siderahie  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  princiifflJIy  '20,000. 

in  cattle  and  hides,  is  carried  on.    In  the  neigh-  Hanlct  Chile,  a  river  rising  in  the  Andes 

borhood  are  extensive  plantations  of  cacao.    Pop.  and  after  a  westerly  course  of  about  150  nulesr 

about  T<;vooa  52   of  which  are  navigable  for  small  vessels, 

Maatoen',  a  milk  food  used  in  Armenia;  Howins  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  near  the  viMago 

prepared  by  exposing  milk  in  open  vessels  to  a  <».*  Constitacion,  !»  miles  aortheast  ol  Cono«^ 

heat  of  90°  F.,  and  when  coagulation  takes  place  cion. 

the  curd  is  broken  up  by  a  churning  process,  and  Maulmaln,  mal-m3n',  or  Hotdmelti,  mowl- 

a  little  salt  is  added.  min',  Burma,  the  capital  of  the  Tenasserim 

Hafiotli,  the  Hebrew  name  for  a  kind  of  division,  and  a  seaport  near  the  mouth  of  the 

unleavened  bread  or  biscuit  eaten  by  the  Jews  Salwin   River,  on  the  Gulf  of  Martaban.    The 

during  the  feast  of  the  Passover.  town,  comparatively  modem,  dating  from  iSaS,. 

Hanch  Chunk,  mik  chiink.  Pa.,  a  town  and  '?  regularly  bnilt  on  level  ground"between  the 
county-seat  of  Carbon  County,  on  the  Lehigh  "''".,^'"1  V""^fj  °J  v,podf^  hilis,  on  whose 
River,  the  Lehigh  Coa!  and  I^faviMtion  Com-  heights  are  the  gilded  spires  of  numerous  pago- 
pary's  Canal,  and  on  the  Central  ol  N.  J.,  and  ^^^  a"'^  ^leBant  residences,  coramapdmg  fine 
the  Lehigh  V.  R.R.'3;  46  miles  west  by  north  of  '^"^"'s  of  beautiful  scenery  Maulmam  has  nu- 
Easton.  The  town  is  picturesquely  built  on  the  m?rous  pubhc  buddings,  churches,  chapels,  and 
side  of  a  mountain  rising  1,500  feet  from  the  imssionary  establishments,  several  charitable  and 
river,  here  winding  through  a  narrow,  deep  educatmnal  institutions  barracks,  a  hospital, 
ravine,  and  each  summer  is  visited  by  thousands  J^.'I.  «<:•.  A  considerable  trade  is  earned  on 
of  tourists,  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  sur-  with  Indian  ports  the  chief  exports  being  leak- 
rounding  natural  scenery.  The  town  has  a  wood  and  _nce,  the  imports  piece  goods,  hard- 
county  building,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  the  Dim-  ''='■=.  Prcvisioos  and  general  merehandise.  Pop. 
mick  Memorial  Library,  is  electrically  lighted,  about  60,000,  besides  native  Burmese,  eompris- 
and  has  electric  street  tailways.  It  has  a  num-  !"«  Hindus,  Eurasians,  Armenians,  Chinese,  T«a- 
ber  of  foundries,  shoe  factory,  car  shops,  etc,  ^y^'  ■'■^"s,  and  Europeans. 
but  is  best  known  as  an  important  coal  centre,  Maumee,  ma-m£',  a  river  formed  by  the 
marking  the  extreme  boundary  of  the  anthracite  junction  of  Saint  Mary's  and  Saint  Josephs  riv- 
coal  region  of  Pennsylvania;  it  was  established  ers  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  It  flows  northeast 
hy  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  in  across  the  northwest  comer  of  the  State  of 
181S.  The  Stimmit  Hill  coal  mines,  nine  miles  Ohio,  and  enters  Lake  Erie  through  Maumee 
southwest  of  the  town,  are  among  the  best  in  Bay.  The  river  is  150  miles  long  and  navigable 
the  State.  The  coal  is  now  carried  through  a  la  miles  from  its  mouth  to  the  Maumee  Rapids. 
tunnel,  but  was  formerly  transported  to  Mauch  The  Miami  and  Erie  Canal,  which  connects  Lake 
Chunk  by  a  gravity  railroad  known  as  the  Erie  with  the  Ohu>  River,  begins  at  the  head  of 
Switchback,  which  has  became  famous  as  an  ex-  navigation   on  the    Maumee^   and    follows   the 
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eourde  of  the  river  in  £)etiance,  then  tarns  south,  els  is  'Pierre  et  Jean'  (18SB)  ;  the  oChera  are; 

The  Uaumee  Bay,  a  shallow  body  of  water,  has  'Unc  Vie'   (1883) ;  'Bel  Ami>   (1885) ;,  <Mont 

been  improved  by  deeoening  and  stiaiKhtening  Oriol'  (1887);  'Fort  conune  la  Mort'   (1889); 

the  channel.    Toledo  is  at  the  mouth  of  die  Man-  'Notre  Ccaur'  (1890).  He  also  publiEhcd  several 

mee.     The  Maomee  River  was  a  part  of  one  of  collections  of  travel  sketches,  such  as  *Au  Soldi' 

the  water  routes  much  used  by  the  early  mission-  (1884) ;  <5nr  I'Eau'  (1888)  ;  'X-a  Vie  errante* 

aries  and  explorers.    The  distance  from  the  head  (1890).    A  collection  of  13  of  Iris  short  stories 

waters  of  the  Maumee  to  the  Wabash  River  is  published  in  English  with    :be  title  'The  Odd 

only  about  25  miles.  Number,'    represents   him   at   his   best,   both   in 

Mauna  Kea.  mow'na  ka'a,  Hawaii,  an  ex-  PO'"t  °\l^  ^^  as  r^rda  the  stones  them- 

tinct  volcano,  the  highest  peak  in  the  Pacific,  »*'"=«■     i^e  ateenoe  of  a  moral  sense  is  less 

13,805  feet  in  altitude.     See  Hawaii.  apparent  here  than  elsewhere  and  there  is  leu  of 

,,  ,  ,  _  ,.,_    Tr        -  I  gloom  and  animalism  perceptible, 

Mauna  Lob,  mow  na  lo  a,  Hawaii,  a  vol-  -,       .   ■     tu         t      ■    -mr  j       »  - 

cano  13.760  feet  high,  with  a  crater  nearly  five  ,     Manperhus,  Pierre  Loma  Morean  de.  p6-ar 

miles   in   circumference,   and   vertical   precipices  ^°'^'=^.  "'^"'^  '«.,  '^''T'"^l'%.^Z'^^   ^"'''** 

on  the  inner  side  500  to  600  feet  high     Mauna  '"^^i""}  and  philosopher:  h.  St  Malo,  Franc-.. 

Loa  is  situated   in  the  central  southern  portion  ^   Sept   1698;    d    Basel.    Switzerland,   27    M' 

at  Hawaii,  and  on  its  eastern  slope  is  the  still  J^SO-    He  entered  the  army  m  i?i8  and  after 

latter  crater  of  Kilauca,  about  nine  miles  in  cir-  ?^«,  y«"   .'*"'«,,  ^^'^'^'^  .'"  °"'".  *°,  ^°^'i 

cumference,  but  apparently  having  no  communi-  ""tnictor   in    mathematics   in   tlie   Academy   of 

cation  with  Mauna  Loa,  their  penods  of  activity  Sciences.    He  went  to  England  in  1728,  where 

being  independent  of  each  other.    See  Hawaii;  tL"'*^*  '"^'l*  "  .?'^H:  °  .       ^.°'"''  ^'?^'  '"^ 

jfj^yg^    ^  became   a   pupil   of   Newton.     In    1730   he   con- 

,_      'j      ,     .    ,  ~.   _,.         ,       .      .      »«  ducted  a  scientific  expedition  to  Lapland  for  the 

Manndy  (man  dl)  Thursday  is  the  Thurs-  p^^Tpase  of  measuring  an  arc  of  the  meridian,  the 

day  m  the  Passion  week.     Another  popular  old  tmvXt  of  which  was  a  confirmation  of  Newton's 

name  of  the  day  is  Shcre  Thursday,  from  the  y^ory  of  the  flattening  of  the  globe  at  the  poles. 

custom  of  shearing  the  hair  which  the  priesthood  i„  ,-,^3  he  was  elected  to  the  French  Academy, 

used  to  ofcserve.     It   used  to  be  the  custom  m  ]„  ,j^  ^gj  summoned  to  Prussia  by  Frederick 

England  and  other  countries,  and  still  is  m  Aus-  thg  Great,  and  in  1746  was  declared  president  of 

tna,  for  the  sovereign  to  wash  the  feet  of  a  cer-  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin.    A  dispute 

tain  nuinber  of  poor  persons,  and  to  send  them  „jth  the  phUosopher  Konig  regarding   the   dis- 

away  with  presents  m  the  shape  of  food,  doth-  covery    of   the    infinitesimal    calculus    shortened 

mg,    and    money.    This   ceremony   is   in   com-  his  days.    Among  his  works  are:   'Suria  Figure 

memoration  of  the  act  of  Christ,  who  washed  his  j^  jg  Terre'  (1738)  ;  'Discours  sur  ta  Figure  des 

apostles'  feet  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  supper,  Astres'  (1742)  ;  'Maupertiana  ou  divers  Ecrits> 

Maiqiaasant,  Henri  Ren£  Albert  Gny  de,  (1753).    Consult:    De    la    Baumelle,    'Vie    de 

6A-re  rfr-na  al-fair  ge  de  mo-pa-saii,  French  Maupertuis*    (1856) ;  Damiron,   'Memoires  sur 

novelist:  b.   Chateau   Miromesnil,   Seine-Inferi-  Maupertuis'  (1858). 

eiirc,  France,  5  Aug.  1850;  d.  Paris  6  July  1893.  Manrel,  m6-r&l,  Victor,  French  singer:  b. 

He  began  his  career  as  a  clerk  m  the  navy  de-  Marseilles  1848.    He  was  educated  at  the  Paris 

partment  in  Pans  and  also  served  for  a  time  in  Conservatoire  and  made  his  d^but  in  Paris  in 

the   French   army   during   the   Franco- Prussian  ,869.     His    first   appearance     in     Royal     Italian 

war.    The   novehat  Flaubert,   a   friend  of   his  Grand  Opera  was  In  1873  and  he  achieved  a  sig- 

mother  s,  was  hia  godfather,  and  the  youth  took  nal      success.     He     created      lago     in      Verdi's 

him   HS   his   model   in   the   art    of    composition.  (Otello'  and  has  appeared  in  many  operatic  roles 

After  years  of  practice,  during  which  he  wrote  in   Europe   and   United   States,   being  generally 

and  destroyed  a   great   number   of  mamiscnpts.  recognized  as  the  leading  acUng  baritone  actor 

he  allowed  a  short  story,   'Boule  de  Suif,'    to  q^  the  Italian  stage 
.ppai   in    .880,   a   mrk   which   displ.yoi   the  ji.nccpis.  Jom  Frtd&ic.  zhoii  (ri-di-rik 

the  naturalistic  scnooi  ol  fiction.    Ir  the  same  ,  .    _  _'    i   it        n     I,  t  1    i  n.       

yar  h.  published  •  book  of  vetae,  'Dn  Vm,'  V""S'  k- V=~i»««  »  J"'/  ■?0"i  ?•*";/■ 

ih;SS^S'S,Si'KS7-i:^S3  IS^f:^^^^^^^ 

js^'^rSo;r=?fi°Sh'oS;,5?is  ^h?:.i-^|i«s^fc| 

his  novels  form  pleasant  reading.    They  compel  '"'•J'   *"?  ^"^  alliance  wjin  inu  ass  stance   01 

mind  may  be  plainly  seen.     In  189^  De  Maupas-  »<iu<^  ^e  M.  dc  Maurepas'   (1782). 
sant's  mental   malady  occasioned  the  cessation  Maunce,  ma  rfs  (John),  Fredenc  Detuaon, 

of  literary  occupation,  two  years  later  he  became  English  Anglican  theologian  and  author,  one  of 

wholly  insane,  and  he  died  the  next  year  in  an  the  leaders  of  the  Broad  Church  movement:  b. 

a^lum.     His  collections  of  short  stones  inclvide,  Normanston,    Suffolk,   29   Aug,    180S;   d.   Cam- 

'La     Maison     Tellier>     {1881) ;     'Mile,     Fifi>  bridge  I  April  1872.  He  was  son  ot  a  Unitarian 

(1883)  ;  Les  Sceurs  Rondoli'    (1884);   'Yvette'  clergyman ;  was  educated  at  Trinity  Hall,  Lam- 

(1884)  ;  'Contes  du  Jour  et  de  la  Nwit'  (1885)  ;  bridge;  settled  in  London,  where  he  was  editor 
'Contes  et  Noiivelles'  (1885)  ;  'La  Horla»  of  the  'Athenaeum'  for  several  years;  and  hav- 
(1887);  'La  petite  Roque'  (1888);  'La  Main  ing  decided  to  take  holy  orders  entered  Exeter 
gauche'  (1889);  <Le  Fere  Milon> ;  *L'tnu(ile  College.  Oxford,  In  i8j4  he  became  curate  ot 
Fteaut^'  (1890)  ;  etc.    The  finest  of  his  six  nov-  Bubbenhall.  and  two  years  later  chaplain  to  Gurt 
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I-lospital.    He  became  professor  of  history  in  diplomat  of  his  day  in  German]',  but  he  was  en- 

King's  CoUrae,  London,  in  1840,  and  □{  divinity  tirely   without  scruple  or  principle,  and  played 

as  well  in  1^6^  but  was  dep"ved  of  both  cbaira  off  one  party  against  anolaei'  uatil  he  was  little 

in  1853  because  of  the  liberal  tenor  of  his  <Theo-  trusted  by  either. 

logical  Essayi.'    Up  to  1S60  he  was  chaplain  of  Manriciiis,  mi-rlshl-ua,  Flsviua  Tiberiua, 

LiiKoin's  Inn,  and  from  i860  to  1869  incundient  emperor  of  the  East  582-603  A.D.:  b.  ArabissuB^ 

of  Sl  Peter 'a,  Vere  Street,  London.    In  1866  he  Cappadocia,  about  539  aji  ;  d.  Chaleedon  37  Not. 

was   elected   professor   of   moral   philosophy   at  foa  A.11.     He  served  with  distinction  against  the 

Cambridge.    During  his  life  in  London  Maurice  Persians,  and  tor  his  abilities  and  character  was 

foi:nded  the  Working  Men's  College  and  Queen's  made  successor  to  Tiberius  II.  bry  that  emperor. 

College  (for  women),  took  a  prominent  part  in  His  reign  was  filled  with  wars.     He  was,  how- 

various  practical  philanthropies,  and  was  a  leader  gyer,  one  of  the  greatest  and  beat  of  the  Eastern 

of  the  Christian  Socialists.    He  was  a  man  oi  eotperors,  a  patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 

wonderfully  sweet   and  beautiful   character;   a  himself  considerably  learned.    Phocaa,  one   of 

fervent  preacher,  who  made  inucb  of  the  father-  his  geneials,  commanding  the  army  cMeiating 

hood  of  God ;  and  a  social  reformer,  whose  lack  against  the  Avars,  led  a  revolt  against  bim,  and 

of  success  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  be-  he  fled  to  Chalcedon,  where  he  was  murdered 

fore    bis    time.    Among    Maurice's    works    are  ^   Phocas'   order.    He    wrote      SrpaT^uA,   x 

'Eusuce  Conway,'  a  novel  (1834);  'The  Epistle  ivork  on  militaiy  atfairs,  published  ia  a  Latin 

to    the    Hebrews' ;     'Warburtonian    Lectures*  version  by  Scheffer  at  Upsala  in  1664. 

(.846) :  'IT.e  Religions  of  the  World' ;  'Boyle  Maurists.   ma'rlsts,   the   members  of   the 

^*"7''oi^^?i.L^'^(^'^f   ^aX!S  u  Congregation  of  St  Mai-.r,  to  Whom  literature 

raons(i848J ;  <Histoiyo^  Moral  and  Metaph^s-  ^^^^  j^  g^,^,     ,^^^  ^^'^^  ^^   <Bcnedictine 

ical  Philosophy*  <i850^) ;  'EcclesiastiMl  His-  E<jition3.>    The  Congregation  had  its  origin  in  a 

¥?  "{^"I'^L'^'^  f^"'^  Centuries'   (1854)  „f^^  „f  ,^6  Benedictines  in  the  early  "part  ot 

■The   Word    fEterBal."'    orP^S  that   '-eternal  tj,e  ,;th  century;  it  was  supported  by  De  Rett 

^^^^"'fr^^.Z*    Mn«f '^iil^nifv     »nH  ^^^  aftefward  by  Richelieu,  and  in  17a)  pos- 

il^^^'-v^^^i^}  ^"'^     P^"'''^^P^''-.    ^^f  sessed  in   France  six  provinces,  containing   180 

^|S\  ^"'^  .u^'^iJ     I-^S    ^l? ""^^  "bb™*  and  priories.  Among  the  most  celebrated 

(1868J.    CoasHlt  the  'Life,  chiefly  told  in  his  .^  ^^  uJrhts  arc  MabitTon,  Martene,  Mont- 

"*?  » '^''  .^^■*^u'^  ^T^U,^°?,V^  ^^  -.ifCon,  «ie  founder  of  the  scie;ice  of  archeology, 

and  Movements  m  the  English  aurch'   (1896).  R^nart,  Lami,  Le  Nourri,  and  Martianay.    Jan: 

Hanrice  of  Naasan,  Princ*  of  Orange  and  seni<;m  seems  to  have  affected  some  of  the  con- 
Count  of  Nassau;  b.  Dillenburg,  Nassau,  13  Nov.  vents,  and,  according  to  Badiche,  a  Masonic 
1567;  d.  The  Hague  23  April  [625.  His  father,  lodge  was  establinhed  at  Glanfeuil  in  1755,  over 
William  the  KUent,  was  assassinated  in  is84i  which  tl:"  prior  of  the  monastery  in  that  place 
and  the  18-year-old  boy  was  chosen  stadtholder  pi-'idcit  The  Congregation  was  BUppres.^ed  in 
by  the  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  and  1792. 

later  by  the  other  prt^inces,  the  command  of  the  Maui:     "u,   .na-rt-ti'nl-a,   or  Haucetanlj^ 

army  being  entrusted  to  him   in   1587  by  the  Africa,  the  a: .  ent  name  of  the  northwestern 

States- General.    He   captured   Breda,    Zutphen,  portion,  corresponding  to  Morocco  and  western 

and    Nimeguen     in     ISQO-i,    and   by    IS97    had  Algeria.     It   derivf     -.tr   name   from   its   inhahi- 

wrested  the  principal  towns  of  the  Netherlands  tants,  called  by  the  ai    -nt=  Maun,  a  word  equiv- 

from  the  Spanish.    Bnt  Ostend  was  lost  m  1604  aknt  to'  "Blacks,"    In  41,  ■  n.itbecame  aRor.m 

and  in  1609  a  trtice  was  made  with  Spain  for  la  province.     From  429  to  534  !t  was  held  by  the 

»ear».    Internal  dissensions  followed  and  Olden  Vandals,  and  in  650  it  was  Cv  iquered  by  the 

Barneveldt;  leader  of  the  aristocratic  repiiblicana  Arabs.    See  Morocco. 

and  of  the  P»rty  of  religious  tolerance,  was  ctm-  Mauritius,  ma-rishl-5s,  or  Isle  o£  France, 

^"^  fJ^*^  u^'^^'^  °"  '^J'''^^v™?^  an  isUnd  colony  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  Indian 

treason,  but  actoally  becauseof  his  oppoait«m  to  q                  ^^             ^  Madagascar,    It  is  of 

Maurice,     The  stadtholder  wnewed  the  war  with  ovkl   form,   about  40   miles   in   length   from 

Spam  m  1631,  mimed  lately  upon  the  expiration  northeast  to  so«thwest.^d  23  miles  in  breadth; 

of  the  truce,  and  died  at  ihe  ^fT  time  he  wM  ^^^^    ^if;^^    Th„e   are   numerous 

negotiating   an  allw™e   with   France   and   widi  ..^^j.  ^g  Q     ^^         j^^  ^^          j  the  island  is 

England.    The  greater  general  of  his  da?  he  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^  coral  reefs.   It  is  composed  chiefly 

was  pereonaUy  cold  and  unscrupulous.            ,  ^f  ^^^^^^  ^^^  irregular  mountains,  rising  into 

Maiuice  of  Saxony,  Duke  and  Elect*  o?  points  of  considerable  height ;  the  highest  are  the 

StXOMY,  German  soldier:  b.  Freiberg  21  March  Montagne  de  la  Riviere   Noire,  2,730  feet,  and 

1521;  d.  near  Sievershausen  11  July  1553.    He  the  singular  isolated  rock  Peter  Botte.a.TOO  feet 

sncceeded  his  father,  Henry  the  Pious,  as  duke  Between  the   mountains,  and   along  the   coast, 

oi  Saxony,  in  1541 ;  and  although  a   Protestant  there  arc   large   and   fertile   plains   and   valleys, 

refused  to  join  the  Schmalkald  League.    In  1548,  having  a  rich  soil  of  black  vegetable  mold  or 

two  years  after  a  secret  treaty  with  the  emperor,  stiff  clay,  watered  by  numerous  streamlets,  many 

Maurice  was  made  elector  of  Saxony.    But  he  of  whicn  become  periodically  dry.    The  climate 

soon  broke  with  the  emperor,  fathoming  his  pur-  is  pleasant  during  the  cool  season,  but  oppres- 

pose  of  crushing;  the  German  princes,  and  bj-  a  sively  hot  in  summer,  and  the  island  is  occasion- 

tndden  show  of  force  made  Charles   sign  the  ally  visited  hy  severe  T)idemtc?  of  fever.    The 

Treaty  of  Passau  31  July  1352.    On  the  gth  of  rainy  season  is  from  Jannaiy  to  April ;  between 

Inly  m  the  following  year  he  defeated  Albert  of  December  and  March  the  island  is  subject  to 

Brandenburg-Kulmbach,  who  had  refused  to  ae-  hurricanes,   occasionally   of  eictraordinary   vio- 

;ede  to  the  Treaty  of  Passau,  in  the  battle  of  lence.    When  discovered  in  1505  the  island  wan 

Sievershausen,  hut  died  two  days  later  of  his  almost  entirely  covered  with  wood,  the  great'' 

wounds.    Maurice  was  the  foremost  general  and  part  of  which  has  now  been  cut  down,  although 
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■ome  extOuJTe  forests  still  remain.  The  fauna  Academy  in  Tennessee,  and  oiUred  the  Uaited 
then  included  the  dodo,  but  otherwise  waa  in  no  States  navy  in  t^.  JDurin^  a  voyage  aroifltd 
way  remarkable.  Some  of  the  trees  are  valaable,  the  world  in  the  Vincennes  he  begxn  a  treatise  on 
particularly  the  black  ebony.  The  indigenous  navigation,  long  used  as  a  text-book  in  the  navy, 
vegetation  incltides  orchidt  scrcw-pinea,  the  trav-  He  was  made  heutenant  in  1836.  In  1839,  when 
«ler's-tree,  bamboo,  etc  Many  plants  introdutxd  he  was  lamed  by  an  accident,  he  quitted  active 
from  Europe,  Africa,  Madagascar,  and  India  sea-service  for  scientific  work  at  the  Naval  Ob- 
Hirive  well,  ajid  nearly  every  beautiful  tropical  servatory.  His  powers  of  application  were  com- 
tree  or  delicious  fruit  is  met  with.  The  principal  bined  with  rare  ^fts  of  imagination,  and  an  ele- 
item  of  cultivation  is  sugarcane,  and  to  a  lim-^  vated  style.  His  *  Physical  Geography  of  the 
ited  extent  rice,  maize,  manioc,  vanilla,  coffee.  Sea  and  Its  Meteorol<^>  (1855)  has  been  con- 
spices,  fruits,  and  tea,  the  last  introduced  re-  sidcred  a  book  of  fascinating  interest.  In  1844 
cently.  The  value  of  the  exports  of  unrefined  be  published  his  views  on  the  Gulf  Stream, 
sugar,  which  is  the  staple,  amounted  in  1901  to  ocean  currents,  and  great-circle  sailing.  His 
$8,79^784.  Otherejcports  are  rum,  vanilla,  cocoa-  'Wind  and  Current  Charts*  have  been  of  im- 
But  oil,  aloe-fibre,  spice.  The  totel  value  of  ex-  mense  benefit  to  navigation.  In  1853  he  reached 
sorts  in  1901  was  $9,286,643 ;  of  imports,  the  rank  of  commander,  and  in  that  year  pro- 
$6,780,453.  The  imports  consist  of  rice,  wheat,  jected  the  maritime  conference  at  BrusselE,  and 
fiottons,  haberdashery,  machinery,  etc.  The  gov-  also  published  'Letters  on  the  Amazon  and  the 
emment  is  vested  in  a  governor,  an  executive  Atlantic  Slopes  of  South  America.'  In  i86i, 
council,  aikl  a  legislative  council,  the  latter  partly  when  the  Southern  States  seceded,  he  gave  bit 
elected.  The  revenue  for  igoo  was  $3,059,985,  services  to  the  Confederate  cause.  For  some 
and  ttin  expenditure  $3,856,315.  The  chief  time  he  atUched  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
sources  of  revenue  are  the  customs,  licenses  and  emperor  Maximilian  in  Mexico ;  but  for  the  last 
permits,  and  the  railways;  the  expenditure  is  few  years  of  his  life  was  professor  of  physics  at 
diiefly  on  the  civil  service  and  on  the  railwws,  the  Virginia  Military  Institute;  He  was  among 
which  have  a  toUl  length  of  105  miles.  TTie  t*ie  first  to  turn  fresh  attention  to  a  branch  of 
eurrency  is  in  rupees  and  cents.  Schools  are  scientific  inquiry  which  had  been  previously 
kept  up  partly  by  government,  partly  by  private  ""uch  neglected,  the  investigation  of  the  depths 
agencies.  The  highest  institution  is  the  Royal  of  the  sea,  its  currents,  temperaWre.  etc  Con- 
College,  a  school  affiliated  to  London  University.  *"'*  Corbm,  <Life  of  MatAew  F<Nita)ne  ISAVxy* 
The  French  language  and  French  law  prevail  m  (1B88). 

the  colony,  and  the  majority  of  the  white  inhab-  MiUBer,  Ptiil,  powl  mow'rfr,  German  in- 

ttantj  ar?  of  Frwchonpn.    Mauritius  wMdis-  mentor    and    gnn-maker:    h.    Obemdorf-oo-the- 

oovered  m  1S05  bv  the  Portuguese    The  Dutch  Neckar  37  June  1838.    He  worked  as  a  boy  in  die 

look  possession  of  it  _m  1598,  and  named  it  Mau-  j  armory  at  Obemdorf,  and  there  with  his 

jiius  m  hoHOT  of  Prince  Maunce.    It  eventually  f,^^^,^  Wilhdm   (h  2  May  1834;  d.   13  Jsn. 

fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  from  whom  It  igfe)    patented    several    improvements    on    the 

was  captured  by  the  British  111  i8ia  and  it  was  ^mM  arms  then  in  use,  both  new  needle-guns 

definitely    ceded    to    them    m    1815.    Principal  ^nd   a   model  replacing  the  «needle»  powerfnl 

towns.   Port  Louis,  the  MpiUl.   Curepipe,  and  percussion -pin.    the  introduction  of  the  Pms- 

Mahehourg,     Rodnguea,  Diego^  Garcia,  the  Sey-  gjan    needic-gun    into     Wiirtemberg    after    the 

chelles,  and  some  other  islands  of  the  Indian  Austro-Prussian  war  deprived  Ac  brothers  of 

Ocean  are  dependencies  of  Mauritius.   The  scene  the  patronage  of  the  govenimeot,  and- in   1867 

of  Bernardin  _de  Saint  Pierre  s  celebrated  'Paul  he  settled  in  Liege.    Paul  invtttted  the  Mauser 

et  Virgime'   is  laid  in  this  island.     Pop.  about  revolver  in  1879,  having  relumed  to  Obemdorf 

400.000.     of     whom    two     thirds     were    coolies  in   1874.     The  "Mauser,   1882,"  was  adopted  by 

(mainly  unported  to  work  the  sugar  estates^.  the  Servian  government  in  1^    After  that  daM 

Slauritiua  Hemp.    Sec  Fihbk,  he  made  the  Turkish  model  in  1887,  the  Belgian 

Maury,  mii'ri,  Dabney  Hemdon,  American  slight  change  throughout  South  and  Central 
military  officer:  b.  Fredericksburg,  va,,  21  May  America),  aiid  in  1896  a  rifle  for  the  Swedish 
iSaa;  d,  Peoria,  IlL,  11  Jan.  1900.  He  was  grad-  arm.  The  German  models  of  1898  and  1871-84 
uated  fpom  West  Point  in  1846  and  served  in  the  are  hrgely  due  to  him.  Typical  of  his  rifles  are 
Mexican  War.  He  was  brevetted  ist  lieutenant  the  Belgian  model  of  18S9  and  the  Argentine  of 
in  1847  for  "gallant  and  meritorious  conduct"  at  1891,  both  magaiine  rifles  with  no  cut-off,  but 
Cerro  Gordo,  and  served  in  the  United  States  capable  of  single  fire  by  replacing  the  top  car- 
Military  Academy  as  instructor  1847-52.  At  tridge  in  the  magazine  after  each  discharge  The 
the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  brcvet-i  magazine  holds  five  cartridges,  lies  in  front  of 
captain,  but  resigned  to  enter  the  Confederate  the  trigger  guard  and  under  the  receiver,  is 
army,  where  he  attained  the  rank  of  department  f«ed  in  type  but  easily  cleaned.  The  gun  can 
commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Gulf.  He  again  he  charged  through  the  receiver  with  one  car- 
served  the  United  States  government  when  under  tridge  or  the  five  from  the  magazine  may  be 
President  Oeveland's  first  administration  he  stripped  together  from  a  metal  clip,  independ- 
was  minister  to  Colombia.  He  published  <Skir-  enljy  of  the  mechanism  of  the  magazine  and 
mish  Drill  for  Mounted  Troops'  (1859) ;  <Rec-  gusn^i  to  the  right  on  the  dosing  of  the  boll. 
oUections  of  a  Virginian  in  the  Mexican,  Indian  See  Small  Asus. 
and  Civil  Wars>  {1894).  MMWole'iun  (Greek.  moMoUion),  a  tombor 

Mant7,     Matthew     Fontaloe,     American  burial  place,  the  name  of  which  is  derived  from 

naval  officer  and  hydrographer :  b.  in  Sjiottayl-  Mausolus,  a  king  of  Caria,  to  whom  a  sumptu- 

vania  County,  Va.,  14  Jan.  1806;  d.  Lexington,  ous  sepulchre  was  raised  by  his  wife  Artemisia, 

Vs..  I  Feb.  1873.    He  studied  at  the  Harpcth  at  Halicamassus.    King  MauGolus  died  353  B.C ; 
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9nd  his  wife  was  bo  disconsolate  that  she  per-  Review* ;  was  university  extension  lecturer  on 

pctuated  his  memory  bj;  the  erection  of  this  mag-  political  economy ;  in  1888  became  professor  of 

nificeut  monument  wmch  became  so  famous  as  political    economy    at    Saint    Mungo's    Co!leg& 

to  be  esteemed  the  seventh  wonder  of  the  world,  Glasgow,    and    in    1892    professor    of    political 

and  to  give  a  generic  name  to  all  superb  sepul-  economy  and  constitutional  history  at  the  Uni- 

chres.     Its   entire  height  was   140   feet,  and  the  versity   of   Toronto,   Canada.     He   has   written : 

entire  circuit  411  feet.     It  was  overthrown,  prob-  'Wages      Theories      and      Statistics'       (1888); 

ably  by  an  earthquake,  between  the  iStb  and  ISth  'Economic  Theory  and  History  Tables  and  Dia- 

Centuries;  and  when  the  knights  of  Rhodes  took  grams'      0^9°)  ■     'Scottish     Railway    Strike* 

possession  of  Halicatnassus  m  1404  they  availed  {1891)  ;  'Currency  Reform'  (1891)  ;  'Economic 

themselves  of  the  materials  of  the  mausoleum  to  Study  and  Public  and  Private  Qiarity'   (i8ga)  ; 

erect  the  fortress  of  San  Pietro.    Other  famous  'Einglish  Railway    Rate   Question*    (1894)  ;   hw 

mausoleums    are   that    erected    at    Babylon    by  edited  'Handbook  of  Canada'  for  1897;  and  hai 

Alexander  the  Great  in  honor  of  Hcphfestion,  prepared   reports  on    'Labor  Colonies   in  Ger- 

equally    magnificent    with    that    of    Mausolus,  many'   (1893);  'Immigration  into  Canada  from 

though    less    refined;    and    the   mausoleum    of  Europe'    (igoo),   and    'Workmen's   Compenaa- 

Augustus,  built  by  him  in  the  sixth  consulate  on  tion  Acts'    (igoo).    He  haa  been  interested  in 

the  Campus  Martius,  between  the  Via  Flaminia  the  currency  question  and  has  served  as  vice- 

and  the  Tiber,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  seen  president  of  the  Bimetallic  League, 
near  the  church  of   St   Roque.    One    of    the  MavrocordatOB,     milv-'-ro-kfir-di'tSs.      or 

obelisks  which  stood  before  this  superb  buildmg  „  __j  .         ii.  1  j._     _„.i._    r--..i, 

was  found  in  the  reign  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.    This  M»uroeord«to8     Alexander     modern    Grcelc 

mausoleum    contained    the    as'hes    of    Augustus,  S?"'"      and      statesman  r      b,     Constentmo^ 

Marcellus,  Agrippa,  Germanicus,  and  of  some  ^"'^''^J''  ^5  Feb.  1791 1  .d-  ^gma  18  Aug   1%. 

later  emperors.    The  mausoleum  of  Hadrian  at  «'',«=*  »  'n""lJ'"^lK     i.^^"!^  schooled  in 

Rome  is  now  the  Castle  of  San  Angelo.  ^'^''^'^SLP''  '^'  S^^^'t^  f  ttPw^J^Z 

.  „,       ,,,.  ^  for  independence  (i8ei>,  he  devoted  hia  entire 

Mauflton^  mas  t6n.  Wis.,  city,  county-seat  fortune  to  the  equipment  of  a  ship,  and  the 

of  Juneau  County;    on  the  Lcmonwe.r  River,  arming  of  volunteers.    He  orgauiied  the  insnr- 

and  oji  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Saint  Paul  section   in   Mtoiia   and    Acamania,   was  made 

railroad ;    about   ijo   miles  iiorthwcst  of   Mil-  president  of  the  national  assembly  at  Epidaurus, 

■wankee.     The    chief  .manafarfnnng   establish-  ^^^  up  the  provisional  constitution,  and  signed 

mcnts   are  lumber  mills,  machine   shops,  and  the   proclamation    of    independence     (January 

flour  nulls.    Pop.  (igio)  i,?oi.  1822),    He  also  became  president  of  the  execu- 

HaqvtdMa  Terres,  mo-viz  tSr.     See  Bad  tive  council,  but  resigned  in  vt^t  he  believed  to 

Lands.  be  the  interests  of  harmony.    In  1833-^,  1841-3. 

Mauve,  mov.an  aniline  purple  colqriiig  ^  and  j8s4-6  he  was  at  the  head  of  lie 

matter.    See  Drfs.  cabinet,  and  m  i8sQ-4  w»s  ambassador  at  Pans. 

M.\j__;_v  TT..-^  A_...i.—  .-_ ..  -_  -v.  He  promoted  public  education,  and  was  a  liberal 
>I«  ^^^^^,t^4S"3  thSL  ,  Inn;  '"  Volitk^.  being  of  the  Brib^h  party  and  op- 
New   Y«fl£  CIty.2a  .Uet.    ITltO,   d.  there  7  June  ^n^Sil    tn    tbi.    Rnitian    rxilirv   of    niovanni    and 

Tt'ij.^S^^ZJ^^r^^xJ'^rj'   ^  siderrf  the  most  important  leader  in  the  Greek 

-iinad«'femoiiS  eagraNingsot  Chades  King's  por-  T}.„„T„t'  _ 

Atmt    ofHmiry  Clay, :  erf  Waldo's  portrait  of  Revolution. 

Andrew  Jackson,  and  of  Dunlap's  portrait  of  Max,  maks*  Gabriel  von,  German  painter: 

Beniamiit    Moore.    K&Vorick   was   one    of   the  b.  Prague  33  Aug.  18401    The  son  of  a  sculptor, 

founders  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  in  with  whom  he  studied'  ior  a  time,  he  soon  d^ 

i8b6.  VOBod '  himsetf ,  to   paindng,    then    went   to   the 

M»«rick,  an  unbranded  steer,  especially  ^^8^  Academy  under  Rig^rtfr's  teaching,  arnJ. 

<m«  appropriated  by  a  chance  finder.     This  term,  "ft"  several  yews  at  Vienna,  became  a  pupil 

in  common    use    in    the   cattle   country   of   the  ^^  P'lotyn  Munich,  where  he  was  professor  m 

United   Slates,   is  sdd  to  be  derived   fr«m  die  ^^  Academy  froni   1879  to   1883.     His  works 

MiM  of  Samuel  Maverick,  a  Texaa  tawyw  and  '^'St^i    .w  ^'  SL.V"^  *"».     ST     t  """"^t 

Kolitician,  who,  having , accepted  a  herd  ot  490  specially  that  of  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  ^ 
eadof  tattle  in  payment  of  a  debt,  left  them  in  l.'s";.and  is  fond  of  psychic  *hemes,  althoii^ 
charge  of  one  of  his  men.  They  were  neglected  f^casionally,  as  in  his  famous  pictures  of 
and  allowed  to  run  wUd.  and  when  the  calves  'non"^^  g<»nK  to  an  extreme  of  realism,  ex- 
were  born  they  were  of  course  appropriated  by  P'ained  by  hts  earnest  belief  m  Darwin  and! 
other  ranchers  and  branded  with  their  marks,  Ha«:ke'.  But  he  is  best  known  for  his  his- 
and  so  passed  to  their  undisputable  ownership,  t^"*^'  ^^°  figure  paintings,  which  usus-lly  show 
Aa  the  ownership  of  the  cattle  was' determined  a' '■female  _  figure  of  some  beauty  and  etherta! 
by.  the  brand,  it  may  easily  be  seen  why  (he  name  "^harm.  with  dreamy,  longing,  sentimental  eyrt. 
•  Maverick's »  was  given  to  all  calves  caught  In  such  pictures  as  these  the  flesh  tones  are  par- 
Straying  from  the  herd.  From  this  use' of  the  ticularly  twnarltaMe,  being  sometimep  styled 
word  grew  a  wider  application  to  anything  dis-  inarble-ltke  and  due  to  his  eariy  trammg  as  a 
honestly  come  by.  sculptor,  and  again  described  as  a  twilight  of 
-_,...„..•  L  r  1.  T.  ■  ■  t  sentiment,  typifying  the  spiritual.  To  this  class 
*„  ¥?l"t  '''\Scottish  name  forthe  Bwt.sh  [^j  <^^^  Gr^ngsT  (jSyg) .  (The  Lwt 
tongthrUskorthrostle  (q.v.  Lone  of  the  favor-  Toke^.'  ^w  in  the  Metro^iin  MuselS, 
ite  song-birds  of  western  Europe.  ^ew  York  (1874) ;  'Nydia'  (1874)  ;  'The- 
.  Mavor,  James,  Epglish  political  ^cono-  Licm'a  Bride'  (1875),  and  many  book  illws- 
mist:  b.  Stranraer,  Scotland,  8  Dec.  1854.  He  trations,  notably  those  for  Schiller's  and  for 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Lenau's  poems,  for  Goedie's  'Faust*  (the  'Mat- 
He  was  for  a  time  editor  of  the  'Scottish  Art  guerite  before  the  Mater  Dolaroia'   being  ci- 
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MAXBNTIUS— MAXlHILIAH 

!  United  States  government,  and  his  wai  t(i« 
5f  to  be  adopted.    In  1890  he  built  a  dyna- 
1900.  mite    factory    and    amoltelcS'  "'"     "" 


Maxentius,  mak-sen'shl-ds,  Marcua  Aure- 


,  N.  }.,  and  it  was  there  that  the  Maxim- 
Schupphaus    smokeless    powder    was    developed 


bus  Valerius,  Roman  emperor:  d.  27  Oct.  3 >^  and  perfected,  made  under  inventions  and  pate.... 

■  He  was  the  son   of  Maxim.anus,  and   m   306  ^f  ^-5  and  Dr.  Robert  C.  Sehupphaus.     These 

A.D.,   was   proclaimed   Augustus   by  the  praetor-  ,j,   ^^^   purchased   by   E.   L   du    Pont    de 

.Mis^  and  acknowledged  by  the  people  and  senate  %„o^,^  &  Co.   of   Wilmington,  Del.,  in   1897. 

of  Rome,  <o  whom  uaknus  had  become  hateful,  indented    process    of    making    calcium    carbide 

Severus,   sent  by  Ga  eruis  against  him  and   his  continuously    by    heat    of    incandescence    of    a 

father      was     compelled     by      Max.mianus      to  ^^n^^   ^^,^,1^,  conductor   iiow   in  general   use. 

retreat  to  Ravenna,  and  was  put  to  death  m  3^-  i„   jg^l   he  sold  to   the   United   States  govern- 

Calenus  was  likewise  compelled  to  retreat  and  men^he  secret  of  the  high  explosive   invented 

Maxentius.  availmg  himself  of  an  msurrection  by  him,  known  as  Maximiie.    See  Explosivk. 

4>t  the  Africans  under  a  certain  Alexander,  in  jje  has  iovented  a  detonating  fuse  for  high 

iM'-,**"'^?"''  '•"  '^"'*'  Constantine  the  Gr«,t.  explosive  projectiles.     This  fuse  is  incapable  of 

While  Constantine  pressed  forward  into  Italy,  exploding    the    MaximUe    charge    prematurely. 

Maxentius  himself  remained  mactive  at  Rom^.  ^itLr    in    handling    or    transshipment    of    the 

,and  did  not  go  out  to  meet  Constantine  till  he  projectiles,  or  in  firing  them  from  a  gun,  whiU 

l^d  passed  unopposed  across  the  Apennmcs      At  f^  j.^^^es  the  certain  explosion  of  the  projectile 

ttie   great   battfe   fought   shortly  after    at   Saxa  ^^^  penetration. 

Bubra  near  Rome,  Maxentius  was  defeated,  and  Mr.   Maxim  has   recently  invented  and  per- 

perished  in  the  Tiber  as  he  tried  to  escape  over  f ^^ted  3  new  smokeless  powder  known  as  «Sta- 

the  Mulvian  Bridge.  billite,*    (q.v.)   on  account  of  its  high  staWiQ-. 

Max'im,  SiB  Hiram  Stevens,  American  in-  and  for  several  years  has  been  conducting  cx- 

ventor  and  engineer:  b.  Sangersville,  Maine,   5  periments    on    a    new    automobile    torpedo    in- 

Feb.   1840.    He  was  apprenticed  to  a  carriage-  vented  by  him. 

maker  in  his  youth;  after  several  years  in  a  ma-  Hajumianus    I.,    mak-sim-i-a'niig,    Harcus 

chine-shop  in  Fitchbury.  Mass.,  where  he  per-  Aureliiis  Valeriua,  Roman  emperor;  d.  Feb- 

■fected  his  knowledge  of  mechanical  engineering  ruary  310  a.d.     He  so  approved  himself  by  liis 

and  drawing  and  supplemented  his  scanty  edu-  services  in  the  army  that  Diocletian  selected  him 

cation,  lie  went  to  Boston  as  foreman  in  a  fac-  for    his    colleague,    creating    him    first    Cxsar 

tory  of  philosophical  apparatus.     From  Boston  '  [285).  then  Augustus    C286).  and  at  the  same 

tie  went  to  New  York  as  employee  of  the  Nov-  time  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  appellation 

elty   Iron   Works  and   Shipbuilding  Company;  of  HercuHos.    Maximianiis  had  the  care  ot  the 

took  out  patents  for  an  automatic  gas  machine  Western    Empire,    while    Diocletian    undertook 

in  186?,  and  in  1877  for  an  incandescent  electric  that  of  the  Eastern.    In  387'he  wu  comul-with 

light  which  would  bum  a  month  and  a  half.  Diocletiaa,  and  in  the.  same  year  conducted  a 

At  about  the  same  time  he  designed  a  process  canvaign    in    GauL      After   conducting   several 

for  flashing   electric  carbons  and   another   for  -wars,  in  303-304  he  was  for  the  7th  fme  made 

•standardiiing*  them.     In  1881-2  he  utilized  the  consul,   having  tor  his  colleague  Diocletiaa   for 

force  of  a  gun's  recoil  to  reload  the  gun  and  fire  the  fifth  time,  with  whom  he  abdkated  i   May 

770   shots    a    minute.      The    Maxim-Nordenfelt  305.     In  the   following  year   he  was  again   in- 

Company,     combining      Maxim's     machine-gon  vested  with  the  imperial  title  by  his  son  Maxen- 

^tents  with  those  of  Nordenfelt,  was  formed  tius,  to  whom  his  services  agaimt  SeTemi  and 

in    1^8,    and    r.eorganized   in    t8^   as   Vidcera  Galerius  were  of  the  moat  important  kind.     His 

Sons  and  Maxim.     His  other  patents  arre  foi  '  son  shortly  after  expelled  him  from  Rome,  and 

various  smokeless  powxlers  and  several  motors,  repairing  to  Gaul,  in  30S  caused  himself  to  be 

mostly  driven  by  petroleum.     Of  late  much  of  proclaimed    Augustus    at    Marseilles,   hnt    G>n 

his  time  has  been  spent  in  studying  aerosautics.  stantine  easily  deposed  him. 

He  became  an  English  subject  b«anse  of  the  Maximilian  I.,  mak-sl-mm-an  (Ger.  maks- 

^eged  unfairness  toward   him   of   the   Vmt^  ^-mS'le-an),  emperor  of  GermaHy:  b.  Neustadt, 

States  government,   and   in    lf»i   was  kmgtrted  ^^^^  Vienna,   22   March    usg:   d.   Wels,   Upper 

by  Queen  Victoria.     He  is  a  Chevalier  0I  the  ^^^^j      ^^  J^^               j^"^^  ^e  was  el<i?S 

Legion  of  "'"'O'-  «"■*  »  "'="^*«'^  »*  ""any  *""•-  king  of  the  Romans;  and  succeeded  his   father. 

■tmc  societies.  Frederick  HI.,  as  emperor  in  1493.    He  first  be- 

Unim,  Hudson,  American  tnventor  and  came   an   independent  prince  by  his   marriage 

engineer;    b.    Omeville.    Maine,    3    Feb.     i8s3-  with     Mary    of    Bur^ndy,    the     daughter    of 

Jteceived  an  academic  education  with  especial  Charles   the    Bold,    who    died    in    1477.     This 

Teference  lo  the  natural  sciences  and  ergmeer-  match  mvolved  him   in  a  war  with  Louis   XI.. 

"  hiK   then  took  up  the  study  of  medicine.    En-  kms  of  France,   in   which  he  was  successful, 

tered  the  printing  and  subscription  hook  pub-  '^«"ej!,  *^'  was  defeated  at  a  later  period  by 

lishing   business    at    Pittsfldd,    Mass.,    in    1883,  the  Milanese.     He  was  succeeded  by  hia  grand- 

and   sold    nearly   500.OOO  copies   01   a   book   on  son  Charles  V. 

•enmanship  and  drawing,  of  which  he  was  the  au-  Maximilian,  Joseph,   ist  king  of  Bavaria: 

thor.    Invented  a  new  chemical  ink  and  a  new  b    Schweizingen,  Baden,  27  May  1756;  d  Nym- 

? process  of  printing  in  colors.  Gave  op  the  pub-  phenburg,  near  Munich.  13  Oct.  1835.  He  suc- 
ishing  business  in  1888  to  take  up  the  business  ceeded  his  uncle,  Charles  Theodore  as  elector  in 
of  ordnance  and  explosives.  He  was  the  first  1799.  He  was  a  supporter  of  Napoleon,  and 
to  make  smokeless  gunjwwder  in  the  United  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Eugene  Bean- 
Stales,  the  first  to  snfamit  samples  for  tnal  to  hamais  in  1806.    In  the  same  year  his  dttchy  wai 
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MAXIMILIAN  ^  MAXWELL 

erected  into  a  kingdom.    In  t8i3i  however,  he  his  gigantic  statucK    His  ea|>a£ity  for  figbting 

was  member  of  the  league  against  the  emperor,  piccured    him    rapid   advancement,    and    under 

and   thus   retained  his  throne  after  the  fall  ot  Alexander   Severus  he   had   ihe  «oraraand  of  a 

Napoleon.     His  reign  was  distinguished  by  the  legion  on  the  Rhine.     In  235  a.d.  he  KJok  part  in 

introduction  of  man^  administrative  reforms.  a   conspiracy   against   Alexander,   and   after  his 

Maximilian,  emperor  of  Mexico,  known  in  murder  of  the  latter  by  the  soldiers   was   pro- 

his  earlier  life  as  Ferdinand  Maximilian  Joseph,  claimed    emperor     The    Gordi am    having    been 

Archduke  of  Austria:  b.  Vienna  6  July  183^;  d.  procUmied    m    Africa,    M a ximmns  -hastened   to 

Queretaro,  Mexico,  19  June  186?.     He  was  the  "^ly  and  laid  siege  to  Aquileia.     He  was  there 

younger  brother  of  Francis  Joseph   I.,  emperor  murdered  by  hi.^  soldiers. 

of  Austria  (q.v.),_  He  entered  the  Austrian  Maximite,  a  high  explosive  employed  as 
navy  in  1846,  and  in  1854  obtained  the  rank  of  a  bursting  charge  for  projectiles,  invented  by 
rear-admiral,  and  was  placed  at  the  head  of  Hudson  Maxim  (q.v.),  of  New  York  city.  The 
the  Austrian  marine.  He  was  viceroy  of  the  secret  of  the  invention,  and  the  exclusive  right 
I-ombardo- Venetian  kingdom  in  1857-9,  and  if  to  the  use  of  the  explosive,  was  purchased  by 
1857  married  Princess  Charlotte  of  Belgium,  the  United  Slates  government  in  igoi,  after 
daughter  of  King  Leopold  I.  On  his  return  very  exhaustive  trials  at  Sandy  Hook  proving 
from  a  voyage  made  fo  Brazil  for  scientific  grounds.  Maximite  was  the  first  high  explosive 
purposes  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Miramar  in  to  be  successfully  employed  as  a  bursting  charge 
the  vicinity  of  Trieste,  and  there,  ^  Oct.  1863,  for  armor-piercing  projectiles.  This  explosive, 
received  a  deputation  from  the  Mexican  Assem-  while  it  is  claimed  to  be  So  per  cent  more  pow- 
bly  of  Notables,  ■  who  offered  him  the  crown  of  erfu!  than  ordinary  dynamite  is  so  insensitive 
their  coimtry.  He  officially  'announced  his  ac-  that  it  will  not  only  safely  withstand  the  shock 
cepUnce  16  April  1864.  He  landed  at  Vera  of .  discharge  from  the  gun.  but  will  also  stand 
Cruz  on  28  May  and  entered  Mckico  on  12  the  far  greater  shock  of  penetrating  armor- 
June.  He  set  himself  energetically  ta  consoli-  pUte  as  tliick  as  the  projectile  containing  it  is 
date  and  develop  his  dominions,  granted  an  am-  capable  of  passing  through,  the  projectile  being 
nesty  to  political  offenders,  and  exhibited  great  ,hen  exploded  immediately  behind  the  plate 
interest  in  religious  worship  and  education.  „i(h  3  jejay  action  detonating  fuse. 
But  he  failed  10  conciliate  the  Republican  party,  Ignited  in  the  open,  maximile  simply  bums 
and  as  he  did  not  restore  to  the  clergy_  their  m.^  pi,c,,_  projectiles  are  charged  with  it  by 
confiscated  estates  they  pronounced  him  a  the  simple  process  of  melting  and  pouring,  the 
traitor  MeanwhOe  there  were  mcesMUit  c^  explosive  solidifying  on  cooUng.  and  adhering 
flicts  between  the  partisans  of  P^'^^  Juarez  g^mly  to  the  walls  of  the  shell.  Maximite  is 
and  the  allied  French  and  Iniperial  troops;  and  kn^wn  to  be  a  picric  acid  compound. 

the  decree  of  2  Oct  1865,  ijy  which  the  mem-  „ . „  _         n  _ 

bers  of  the  Juarist  bands  and  those  who  abetted  .  M«»nHis  a?**?""''  f*?^an  emperor:  b. 
them  were  to  be  ri^rded  39  bandits  and  shot,  '"  ^P"'"  ■  °-  388.  In  383.  while  commanding  the 
alienated  the  party  of  the  Liberals.  Juarez  Roman  army  in  Britain,  he  proclaimed  himself 
raised  the  standard  of  independence.  Compli-  emperor-  Oralian  inarched  iaainst  him,  but 
cations  and  misfortunes  thickening  around  y'^^.  defeated  and  assassmated.  and  Maximus. 
Maximilian  rendered  his  position  critical  in  the  having  made  himself  master  of  Gaul,  Britain, 
extreme.  The  emprcBS  m  vain  undertcwk  a  and  Spain,  fixed  the  seat  of  his  empire  at 
mission  to  Europe  to  enlist  support  for  her  Treves.  He  then  advanced  into  Italy,  and  was 
husband,  and  grief  and  disappointment  over-  besieged  in  Aquileia  by  the  Emperor  Theo- 
threw  her  reason.  The  French  troops,  largely  dosius,  who  caused  him  to  be  beheaded. 
by  reason  of  the  representations  of  the  United  Muc'wcll,  Aucnatua  Emmett,  American 
States  government,  were  withdrawn  by  Napo-  jurist:  b.  Eibert(»i,  Ga.,  21  Sept.  i&io;  d.  Ship- 
leon  in  March  1867 ;  hut  Maximilian  decided  to  ley,  Fla.,  5  May  1^03,  He  was  educated  in 
remain  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  maintain  the  Alabama  and  in  the  University  of  Virginia ; 
empire.  While  bravely  defending  Queretaro  settled  in  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  in  1845 ;  was  a  mem- 
against  a  Liberal  force  under  Escobedo,  he  was  ber  of  the  State  legislature,  then  secretary  o£ 
betrayed  by  General  Lopez  on  the  night  of  14  state,  and  later  attom^-general ;  was  elected  to 
May  1867.  Tried  by  court-martial,  he  was  Congress  jn  1853,  serving  until  1857;  and  from 
sentenced,  with  his  principal  officers,  to  be  shot  1862  to  1865  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the 
The  sentence  was  carried  into  effect  on  the  Confederate  States,  of  which,  with  the  excep- 
' — ;   of    19   July.    Maximilian's   body  was  ticin  of  ex-Senaior  Vest,  he  v"  ''"     ' 


after  some  delay  surrendered  to  his  relatives,  vivor.    After   the    war    he    was   judge   o?    the 

and  his  funeral  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  supreme  court  of  Florida   (1866),  circuit  jitlge 

in    the   cathedral   of   Vienna   on    18   Jan.    1868.  (1877-85),     and     chief    justice     of     the     S  ne 

Maximilian  was  a  man  of  eminent  abilities,  and  (1887-91). 

high  and  varied  culture     His  collected  writings  Maxwell,  Sir  Hnbert  Eiutsce,  7™  Babo 

are  contained  m  a  posthumous  pabhcatwn  en-  „„  „,   Mont«th,    Scottish  aXlrrb   eZ- 

titled      'Aus      meirem      Leben;      Reiseskizien,  i,,,_j,   0   t,„     ,0,  '     ii_   „.„   .j„„t..j   _,   ri_ 

Aphorismen,  MarineHlder>   (1867).  which  gives  f"T„Vr  "      ■     ."«.'^."  «''«»t'^  »*-P'^- 


am^TtSon/  O    hTvVorh^s'imd^^  !°nd'is"^Lrnrof'^^  t.^^  %^V   ""^ 

fte"  variety   0/ bis   atta^ments.    See    Mzx.o,.  '^^tiL^  Arn'on^Sfc^i^  ^^bliffiriS 

„     .    .  .,     r     ,.  -       ^-        T  ,.  'Noontide    Essays*     ^1892):     'Scottish    Und 

Maximinia,    mSk-sI-mrnua,    Caiiw    Julias  Names'    (1894) ;    'Rainy  Days  in   a   Library* 

VeruB,  Roman  emperor:  d.  Aquileia  238  a.d.  (1896);  'Sixty  Years  a  Queen'    (1897);  'Lite 

He  was  at  first  a  shepherd  in  Thrace,  and  when  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington*   (1899);   'Memoira 

about  20  years  of  age  became  a  soldier  in  the  of    George     Romn^'      (l90t>) ;     'iTie     Cree»y 

Roman  armies,  where  he  was  distinguished  by  Papers'  (1903). 
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HuwcH,  Jmes  Clerk,  Scottish  natural 
philoEoi^er:  b.  Edinbni^h  13  Nov.  1831;  d 
Cwnbridge,  ErgUnd,  s  Nov.  i^.  He  was 
edncated  at  Edinburgh  and  at  Trinit7  College, 
Cambridge,  and  in  1856  was  appointed  professor 
of  natural  philosophy  in  the  Hariscbal  College, 
Aberdeen,  and  held  that  office  till  its  amalgama- 
tion with  Kins'a  College  to  form  the  Univerai^ 
of  Aberdeen  in  iSiSo,  when  he  was  appointed  to 
a  similar  chair  in  King's  College,  London.  In 
1857  he  obtained  the  Adams  prize  at  Cambridge 
for  an  essay  *On  the  Stability  of  Motion  of 
Saturn's  Rings,'  From  i8ss  to  187a  he  pub- 
lished his  investigations  on  <  Perception  of 
Color,  and  Color  Blindness,'  which  obtained  for 
him  the  Rum  ford  medal  and  his  election  as 
P.  R.  S.  He  resigned  his  chair  in  1865,  and  in 
r8?I  was  elected  unopposed  to  the  newly 
founded  chair  of  experimental  physics  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  directed  the  formation  of  the 
Cavendish  laboratory  founded  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshfre  and  opened  In  1874.  In  1871  he 
published  his  'Theory  of  Heat,'  which  has  gone 
through  several  editions.    In  I873  appeared  his 

Seat  work,  'Electricity  and  Magnetism.' 
axwell's  fame  will  rest  on  his  being  the  one 
who  took  the  first  grand  step  toward  the  dis- 
covery of  the  true  nature  of  electrical  phenom- 
ena. He  r^ected  the  theory  of  electrical  "ac- 
tion at  a  distance,*  and  sought  to  explain  all 
electrical  and  magnetic  phenomena  as  the  re- 
sults of  local  strains  and  motions  in  a  medium 
whose  contiguous  parts  only  act  on  one  an- 
other by  preMure  and  tension.  His  scientific 
papers  have  been  collected  by  W.  D.  Niven 
(1890).  Consult;  Campbell  and  Garrett, 
<Jaines  Qerk  Maxwell*  (1883);  Glaiebrook, 
'James  Oetk  Maxwell  aud  Modem  Physics' 
(i8g6). 

Hty,  Edward  Harrison.  American  artistt 
b.  London,  England,  1824;  d.  Paris,  France,  17 
May  1887.  He  came  to  America  when  a  boy, 
studied  civil  engineering,  and  then  devoted  him- 
self to  painting,  worVnng  first  under  Daniel 
Huntington  in  New  York  and  then  under  Cou- 
ture ii.  Paris.  Repainted  portraits  andhi«tori:aI 
and  genre  iDbfects;  aad  his  best  pictures  are 
the  portaits  of  Laboulaye  (1866),  in  tbe  Union 
Club,  New  York,  and  Anson  Burlingame 
(l86p);  and  'The  Dying  Brigand'  (iSss), 
now  in  T-c  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Fine  Arts; 
''Milton  Dictating  to  his  Daughters';  and 
*Mafy  Magdalene  at  the  Sepukhre.' 

May,  Oedigiana  Marian  Criak.  English 
novelist:  b.  London,  England,  April  1831;  d. 
Saint  Leonard's^  Sussex,  i  Nov.  ifos.  She  was 
a  daughter  of  G.  L.  Craik  (q.v.)  and  was  mar- 
ried to  A.  W.  May.  Her  principal  novels,  which 
are  concerned  mainly  with  domestic  life,  are : 
'Riverstone'  (1857);  'Lost  and  Won'  (1859): 
'Winifred's  Wooing'  (i86a)  ;  'Mildred' 
(1868);  ■<3pj*via'B  ChoJc«»i  (1874);  ^Hilary's 
L6ve  StOTjr'  (1880) ;  'Godfrey  Helstone' 
<i884);  'Pationct;  Holt*  (1891) ;  qjorcas'; 
•Only  a  Butterfly';  'Anne  Warwick.' 

Ma7.  PhiL  Engh'sh  illnstrator:  b.  Leeds  32 
;  April  1864;  <f.  Camden  HiJ!  5  Aug.  190^.  Ije 
was  son  of  an  ensftncer  ■  fiad  his  schoohne;  jn 
Leeds ;  was  apprenticed  tnere  to  a  lawyer,  whom 
He'  soon  left  to  join  a  compapy  df  players;  for 
■  lh*tij  he  designed  posters;  and  Jti  iffl4  and  1885 
■began  dfawi'ng  for ''Society'  and  'St.  Stephen's 
Review.'     After  his  marriage  he  went  out  to 


Sydn^,  Australia,  where  be  gained  some  fanie 
as  artist  of  the  Bulletin,  and  was  forced  by  the 
exigencies  of  newspaper  illustration  to  a  very 
scanty  use  of  line  and  a  complete  omission  of 
anything  else.  In  1887  he  went  to  Paris;  re- 
turned to  his  work  on  'St.  Stephen's  Review'; 
then  began  to  draw  for  'Graphic,'  traveling 
through  America ;  and  shortly  after  Du 
Manner's  death  was  taken  on  the  staff  of 
'Punch,*  He  must  rank  with  Leech,  Tenniel, 
and  the  other  great  British  caricaturists.  His 
art  was  remarkablv  simple  and  telling,  his 
method,  it  is  said,  being  to  reduce  ^n  elaborate 
and  detailed  drawing  to  the  fewest  j^ssible 
lines.  He  was  particularly  hamy  in  his  por- 
trayals of  London  street-life,  which  are  full  of 
humor  and  sympathy ;  his  Parliament  sketches 
are  only  less  felicitous  and  the  likenesses  in  them 
arc  excellent  His  own  hatchet  face,  "banged" 
hair,  and  ever-present  cigar  figure  in  many  or  his 
sketches.  From  1892  to  his  death  he  published 
•Phil  May's  Aimual.'  His  other  collections  of 
drawings  are:  'Parson  and  Painter'  (1891) ; 
Phil  May's  Sketch  Book'  (1896),  and  'Phil 
May's  Gutter-Snipes'    (1896). 

Hay,  SamtKl,  American  reformer  and 
Unitarian  clergyman :  U  Boston,  Mass.,  il  April 
iSio;  d.  Leicester,  Mass.,  34  Nov.  1899.  He 
was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1829^  and  from 
the  Harvard  Divinity  School  in  1833-  ^  1834 
he  became  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  at 
I-eictiter,  Mass.^  bat  when  his.ationg  abolition- 
ist views  became  unaoeefltable  to  his  'parishion- 
ers, he  resigned  (1646).  He  was  secretary  of  the 
Massadiusette  Ariti-SlaTery  Society  from  1847 
to  1865,  and  secrdary  of.tiie  American  Antt- 
Slavery  Society  for  sevesal  yeara,^  and  was  con- 
tinually active  iii  ftie  abolitioB  DBDvement.  After 
the  Civil  War  he  interested'  hiiMeJf  in  many 
other  reforms,  and  m  1^5  was, elected  to  die 
StMe  legislature.  He  was  s  froqneiU 'contributor 
to  the  'Liberator'  and  'And-aarvcfy  Stan- 
dard' ;  and  published  'The  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
and  its  Victims.'  1 

May,  Samuel  Joseph,  American  Unitarian 
clergyman  and  reformer;  ,b.  Boston,  Mass.,  I3 
Sept  1797 ;  d.  Syracuse,  N.  Y..  i  July  1871.  He 
was  graduated  from-  Harvari^  tn  1817,  studied 
for  the  ministry  at  Cambridge,  was  ordained  at 
Boston  to  the  .Unitarian  ministry  .14  March 
1822,  and  was  pastor,  of  churches  at  Brooklyt^ 
Conn,,  I822-3&  $outh  Scituate,  Mass.,  1836-42, 
and  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  1845-^7.  tt\  1842-4  he  was 
principal  of  ^e  girls'  norma]  school  at  Lexing- 
ton, Mass.,  and  in  1S67-71  did  missionary  woix 
in  Central  New  York  for  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association.  As  early  as  i8a6  he  was 
known  as  a  preacher  and  writer  against  slavery, 
and  for  his  advocacy  of  immediate  emancipation 
was  burned  ia  effigy  at  Syracuse  in  1830.  In 
183^  be  VMS'  one  of  the  organiierp  of  the 
National  Anti-Slavery  Sodety,  and  was  a,  signer 
of  Garrison's  "Declaration  of  Sentiinents.* 
From  1835  to  1853  he  was.gen'jBel  agent  of  the 
Masaadiusetts  Anti^Slaveiy  boaety,  and  in  con- 
nection with  this  post  traveled  extensively  and 
spoke  frequently.  His  life,  like  that  of  many 
another  abolitionist,  was  often  in  dan^ef,  and 


slaveiV  leaders  in  "L. 
methods,  and  was  prominent  dlso  in  charity  sotd 
education.  His  'Recollections  of  the  Anfi- 
Slavery  Conflict'    (1868)   is  a  highly  valuable 
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work.    Consult   Mnmford,    'Memoir   of    S.    J.  Miy  Cheny,  a.  local  name  for  the  service- 
Mar*  (1873)'  beri7  bush.    See  Amelanchisk. 

Hsjn  ThomaB,  English  dramatist  and  his-  Uajr-fl)',  Shad-fl^,  or  Day-fly,  members  of 

torian;  h,  Mayfield,  Sussex,  1594:  d.  London  13  the   order  Ephemenda.     The   species,  of  which 

Nov.  1650.     He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  be-  about  300  have  been  described,  nearly  one  third 

came  a  member  of  Gray's  Inn  and  figured  bril-  of  which  are  Nonh  American,  are  fragile  in- 

liantlr   at   court.    He    published:     'Antigone,'  sects  with  large   fore-wings,  small  or  wanting 

'Cleopatra,'  'Agrippina,'  and  other  dramas  and  hind-wings,    short    arlennae,    atrophied    mouth 

translations    of    the     'Georgics'     and    Lucan's  parts,  and  two  or  three  thread-like  abdominal 

'Pharsalia.'    He  espoused  the  cause  of  Parlia-  filaments.    Being  greatly  attracted  to  lights,  the 

ment  in  the  Civil  War,  was  made  secretary  and  aduits  are  often  a  source  of  annoyance  in  lake- 

historiofirapher  to  Parliament,  and  wrote  <Hia-  side  and  river-side  towns,  and  are  sometimes 

ton^  of  the    Parliament   of   England,    1640-3'  especially  troublesome  in  obscuring  the  lights 

<i6so;     several     times     republished),     and     a  from  light-housea.    The  eggs  are  laid  in  fresh 

'Breviary'  of  the  same  history     (1650).  water  either  upon  the  surface  or  upon  the  bot- 

May,    Thomas     Erskine,     Baron     Fakn-  tom,  the  female  diving  for  this  purpose.    The 

BOROtTGH,  Hnglish  historian;  b.  London  8  Feb.  larvse,  which  feed  mainly  upon  vegetable  matter, 

1815;   d.    Westminster   1?    May    1886.     He   was  are  active  creatures  with  strong  legs,  abdominal 

educated    at    Bedford    grammar-school,    became  tracheal  gills  and  anal  appendages.     They  live 

assistant  librarian  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  upon  the  bottom,   under  stones,   covered  with 

1831,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1838.    He  was  mud,  or  in  burrows.    After  moulting  about  ten 

appointed  examiner  of  petitions  for  private  bills  times  wing  pads  appear,  and  these  increase  with 

in  1846,  and  clerk  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  each  moult  until  the  last,  which  may  be  number 

i«?i.  He  was  knitted  in  1866,  and  just  prior  to  twenty.    This  occurs  in  the  open  air,  the  one 

his  retirement  from  office  in  1886,  was  raised  to  previous  to  which  occurs  at  the  surface  of  the 

the  peerage.     He  is  best  known  as  an  antiquarian  water,   the   insect   escaping  from   its   sub-imago 

ind  historian.    His  chief  works  are:     <A  Prac-  skin  rather  suddenly.    One   striking  difference 

tical  Treatise  on  the  Law,  Privileges,  Proceed-  the  adults  exhibit  is  the  development  of  paired 

ings,  and  Usages  of  Parliament'   (1844;  loth  ed.,  sexual  organs,  which  do  not  appear  in  other  or- 

mueh  tntarged,  ifijs);  *Ctnititotfon«l  History  ders  of  insects.    The  la rv«  may  take  three  years 

<rf  England  since  the  Accession  of  George  IIL,  to  develop;  the  adults  live  only  a  few  days,  lay 

•t76»-lS6o     (1861-3;    republished    with    supple-  their  eggs  and  die.     Both  adults  and  larvae  axe 

mentary  chapter,  1871)  ;  'Democracy  in  Europe:  important  food  for  fishes,  and  consequently  th^ 

a  History'  (1877)-    In  1854  he  collected  and  re-  form  a  favorite  bait  with  anglers,  and  are  imi- 

duced  to  writing  the  'Rules,  Orders,  and  Forms  tated  in  making  artificial  flies, 

of  Procedure-  of  the  House  of  Commons.*  Uaya  (mi'ii  or  ma'ya)  Indians,  the  aborig- 

Hay,  the  Jth  month  of  the  year,  having  31  inal  race  or  people  of  Yucatan  (q.v.j.    At  one 

'  days.     It  was  2d  m  the  oid  Alban  calendar,  3d  time  thfy  were  the  most  advanced  of  American 

in  that  of  Romulus,  and  5ih  in  that  of  Numa  Indian  races,  but  the  .descendants  of  the  race  to- 

■  PompiEas.  '  The  etymology  of  the  word  is  doubt-  day  are  sadly  d^enerated.    The  Mayas  of  an- 

fiiL    It  was  catled  Mains  by  Homulus,  in  respect  cient  days  had  a  written  language  and  left  nu- 

to  the  Senators  and  nobles  of  his  city,  who  were  merous   examples   of   MSS.,   lettera   and  picture 

'Cafled   MaJoreSj  -  as   the   month    following:  was  writing.    They  made  wooden  covers  for  their 

'cftHed  Junius,  m  honor  of  the  youth  of  Rome  books,  and  manufactured  paper  from  leaves  or 

who  served  him  in  war  and -were  named  Juniares.  vegetable  fibre,  joined  edge  to  edge  and  folded 

Some   etymokigists  are   of   opinian   that   it  was  like  a  fan.     Over  the  whole  page  were  pictures 

'caBed  Maia,  from  the  goddess  of  that  name,  the  painted  in  all  sorts  of  colors,  which  was  their 

.mother  of  Mercury,-  to  whom  they  olTered  sac-  way  of  writing. 

rtfices  on.  the  first  day' of  the  month.    The  sun  The  Mayas  and  Anecs   (q.v.)   had  much  in 
enters  Gemini  during  May,  and  the  plants  of  the  common.     Their    religions    were    related ;    both 
earth  generally  begin  to  flower.    See  Calendas.  adored  many  of  the  same  deities  —  especially  the 
May  Apple.    See  Mandrake  ^"^  .B«th  worshipped  idols  carved  from  stone, 
__       _      .            _          _                  ,  and   both   sometimes   sacnnced   human   victims. 
May  Beetle,  or  June  Bug.  popular  names  Among  the  Mayas  there  may  have  been  a  greater 
for  the  clumsy  brown  beet Ws  of  the  genus  Lach-  tendency  toward  a  monarchical  government  than 
nasterna  (SamijScarabceula-)  common  through-  an,o„g  the  Aitecs;  but  here,  too,  an  elected  conn- 
out. the  Lnited  Sutes.     The  adults  fly  by  night  ^n  „„  ,i,e  real  power.     In  method  of  warfare 
dunng  late  spring  and  of^  are  troublesome  (h,  two  people  were  much  alike,  but  the  Mayas, 

,UDon   the  young  foliage  o£  trees   and    shrubs  though  brave,  were  not  so  warlike  as  the  Aitecs 

They  are  attracted  by  light  and  may  be  trapped  ^^^  p^ij  ^^re  attention  to  agriculture  and  the 

in  this  way.     The  larv*  are  large,  brown-headed.  3^3,     The  people   lived  well,  dressed   in  cotton 

.white-bodied  grubs  whurh  feed  upon  the  roots  of  ^f  their  own  raising  and  wUving,  made  many 

grass,  etc^  passing  one  or  more  years  in  the  ornaments  of  gold  and  greenstone,  and  were 

^'^  ■  Ju    1      '»'T  strawberries  and  other  „  feather- workers.    They  surpass  all  Amer- 

crops  which  they  attack  should  not  be  planted  j^an  tribes  in  their  architecture  and  in  their  carv- 

npon  freshly  turned  sod  land.    Late  fall  plowing  ;        ;„  3,o„e_     Though   without  iron  tools,  they 

IS  often  practised  to  destroy  them.  ^„e  able  to  erect  fine  buildings  of  stone,  carved 

May-bird,  ,a    gunner's    name    for    various  with   remarkable  and  beautiful  designs.     In  the 

,  shore-birds  whicfi  r.eturji  from  the  South  in  the  wild  forests  of  Yucatan  and  Central  America,  in 

month  of  May,  especia>Iy  the  Knot  (q.v.>.    In  the  midst  of  dense  tropical  woods,  overgrown 

Kew   England  die  tJacl^-bellied  .plover,- and  in  with  trees  and  tangled  vines,  arc  the  desertftl 

the  South  a  curlew,  ;^re  called,  May-bird^  or  May-  ruins  of  upward   of  40  ancient  towns.    Tbtie 

<p(fks.  >.--,',....''.,;  different  towns  were  connected  by  paved  ^Mds 
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oi  stone,  over  which  couriers  ran,  carryiag  let-  Mayer,  Brantz,  American  author:  b.  Balti- 

ters,  along  which  traders  bartered  and  dickered,  more  27  Sept.  1809;  d.  there  21  March  1879.    He 

and  on  which  the  forces  of  one  town  would  often  was  educated  at  St  Mary's  College,  Baltimore, 

march  out  to  capture  and  sack  some  other  town,  studied  law  by  himself  daring  an  Oriental  voy- 

In   many   cases   the  buildings   were   set    iipon  a  age   in    I&J7-8   and   then   at   the    University  of 

great  flat-topped  mound,  with  sloping  sides  and  Maryland  ;■  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1829 ;  and 

rectangular  base  and  summit.     These  buildings  after  a  year  in  Mexico  as  secretary  of  legation 

were  sometimes  constructed  around  the  sides  of  wrote  'Mexico  as  it  Was,  and  as  it  Is'   (1344). 

a  square  court,  the  doors  all  opening  into  the  In  the  same  year  he  founded  the  Maryland  His- 

court.     Such  buildings  were  doubtless  the  houses  torical  Soctet;^.    In  the  Civil  War  he  sympathized 

in  which  dwelt  man/  families,  as  in  the  pueblo  with   the    Union,   was    president   of   the    Union 

bouses  in  New  Mexica     There  are  also  temples  State  General  Committee,  and  from  1863  to  1871 

for  purposes  of  worship.    In  such  there  is  usu-  paymaster  in  the  U.  S.  army.     His  best  book 

ally  found  a  tablet  in  the  wall  and  an  altar  for  was  'Captain  Canot* ;  a  story  of  the  slave  trade 

sacrifice.     The  interior  decoration  of  rooms  was  founded  on  fact.    He  also  wrote  'Mexico,  Aztec, 

often   elaborate,   the   walls   being   covered   with  Spanish,  and  Republiran'   (1851);  'Mexican  An- 

stucco,  on  which  were  painted  in  brilliant  colors  tiquities'    (1858)';    'Memoir  of  Jared    Sparks' 

paintings  which  furnish  us  mudi  information  of  (1867),  and  'Baltimore  as  it  Was,  and  as  it  Is' 

the   dress,   manners,   gods,   and   worship   of   the  (1871). 

people.     Often  these  designs  are  in  low  relief.  May^,  Constant,  American  artist:  b.  Be- 

pne  of  the  most  famous  Slayan  works  of  art  ;s  san^on,  france,  4  Oct.  1852;  <L  1901.    A  student 

in  the  tempe  at  Palenque,  where  is  a  remarkable  at  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  in  Paris,  he  left  his 

tablet  on  which  is  represented  a  sacrificial  scene,  studies  in  1857  and  settled  in  New  York,  where 

Copan  IS  a  most  interesting  Mayan  town,  liis  sketches  and  portraits  won  immediate  suc- 

Hayaguez,  ma-ya-gwas',  Porto  Rico,  a  f"^./^'*.  Portraits  of  Grant  a,nd  Sherman  and 
seaport  city  on  the  Mayagiiez  River  near  the  west  „*-,,  >  ^'5.  K^^"  paiotmgs,  such  as  'Maud 
coast,  the  capital  of  Mayaguez  Department,  72  Muller  ;  ITie  Song  of  the  Shirt*;  'Evan- 
miles  southwest  of  San  Juan.  The  city  was  Kcline,'  gained  favor.  From  1866  he  was  an 
founded  in  1752  and  has  a  modem  appearance,  associate  of  the  National  Academy  of  Desiga 
with  wide  streets,  fine  buildings,  electric  lights  Uayer,  Frank  Blackwoll,  American  artist, 
and  a  street  railwny.  It  has  a  large  but  shallow  brother  of  Alfred  Marshall  Mayer  (q.v.)  and 
harbor,  and  its  port  is  'three  miles  distant  at  nephew  of  Brant:  Mayer  (q.v.)  ;  b.  Baltimore 
Mayaguez  Playa,  where  a  consideraMe  export  27  Dec.  1827,  He  studied  art  there  under  A,  J. 
trade  in  coffee  and  oranges  is  carried  on.  Pop.  Miiller,  and  under  Gleyre  and  Brion  in  Paris 
about  20,000.  and  then   settled   in   Annapolis.     He   made   a 

May-brlck,   Mchael    ("Stei-hew   Adams»),  special  study  of  Dakota  Indian  types ;  contributed 

English  composer:  b.  Liverpool  about  1845.    He  ^i,i,  h^f'lfin  Tifl'^'J,    Century'    vanous    arl.cles 

studied  music  in  Ilalv  and  Germatiy  and  was  for  *     illustrations ;  and  exhdnted  in  the 

many  years  a  leadine"  baritone  vocali'st  in  concerts  f^J^  5.*'°",""*^  ".""^  Centoinial  Exhibition  of 

and  English  opera.    As  a  writer  of  songs  over  i^A  where  he  received  a  medal  for  two  pictures 

the   signature  "Stephen   Adam..,"  he  h^  ben,  ^^^    Continentals'    and    'Attic    Philowpher.' 

widely  popular  in   this   country  and   England.  tT^„>.^T^"v'^V^^^f'Zf!^'h■''^  ^T 

Among  the  best  known  of  his  ^any  songs  are:  ^^"*'f  •,  -^^"^  Kmgs  FooP ;  'Tbe  TraM>.st' ; 

'Nancy  Lee' ;  'Alsatian  Mountains' ;  'The  Holy  1?T7-^    t     ^^  i  J?'"°"""«,='  Troubadour,* 

City';  'A  Warrior  Bold.'  and  'The  Treaty  of  Traverse  des  Sioux.' 

Mavencc    mi-vDii>i     Spe  Main?  ,„  ^^^^   Henry,   American   caricaturist:   b. 

Maycnce,  ma  yous,   bee  Ma.nz.  Worms,  Germany,  18  July  1868.     Educated  in 

Mayer,  ma'er,  Alfred  Marshall,  American  Germany  and  England,  he  at  first  followed  a 
physicist:  b.  Baltimore  1.3  Nov.  1836;  d.  Maple-  business  career  in  the  latter  country,  but  emi- 
wood,  N.  J.,  13  July  1897.  He  studied  at  St.  grating  to  the  United  States  in  1887,  soon  won 
Mary's  College,  Baltimore;  spent  two  years  in  a  for  himself  a  distinct  place  as  caricaturist,  fr?  his 
machine-shop  and  d rau ^ting-room ;  specialized  designs  and  illustrations  for  American  and  Euro- 
in  chemistry  and  physics ;  became  professor  of  pean  papers.  Since  1893  he  has  resided  in  New 
these  brandies  in  the  University  of  Maryland  York.  His  works  are:  'Autobiography  of  a 
(1856).  and  in  Westminster  College,  Fulton,  Mo.  Monkey'  (1896);  'In  Laughland'  (1899');  <Fan- 
(i8s9)  ;  after  two  years  of  study  in  Paris,  was  tasics  on  Ha-Ha'  (1899)  ;  'A  Trip  to  Toyland.' 
appoimed  to  a  chair  in  Pennsylvania  College,  Mayer,  mi'er,  JuOius  Robert  von,  German 
Gettysburg  (1865);  went  thence  to  Lehigh  physicist:  b.  Heilbronn,  WSrtemberg,  23  Nov. 
University  in  1867;  and  from  1871  to  his  death  1814:  d.  there  20  March  1878.  He  was  educated 
was  professor  of  physics  in  Stevens  Institute,  at  the  gymnasium  in  Heilbronn,  studied  medi- 
Moboker.N.  J.  There  he  made  important  re-  cine  at  Tiibingen,  and  finished  his  university 
searches  in  acoustics;  invented  the  topophone.  studies  at  Munich  and  Paris.  In  1840  he  went 
an  afiparattis  to  defect  the  phases  of  sound  to  Java  as  a  ship's  surgeon,  and  while  there 
vibration ;  discovered  five  methods  of  analysis  of  turned  his  attention  to  studies  of  the  blood, 
compound  sounds  into  their  elementary  tones;  extending  liis  work  to  exhaustive  investigations 
and  slated  the  law  of  tuning-fork  vibration.  He  of  animal  heat,  to  which  he  applied  the  mcchani- 
wrote  many  paiers  for  the  'American  Journal  of  cal  theory.  Returning  in  1841  to  Heilbronn, 
Science,'  notably  a  series  entitled  'Researches  where  for  some  years  he  practised  his  profession. 
in  Acoustics' ;  several  contributions  to  the  he  became  deeply  engrossed  with  his  scientific 
'Scientific  American  Supplement' ;  'Lecture  labors,  and  in  1842  published  m  Liebig"*  'Anna- 
Notes  on  Physics'  (r868);  'The  Earth  a  Grcst  3en  der  Chemie  und  Pharmacie'  a  preliminary 
MMjet'  (1873);  *Light'  (1877);  and  'Sound'  statement  of  his  revolutionary  theory  of  heat, 
(1878).  together  with  his  views  on  the  conservation  and 
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coireblion  of  tn^gy.  Three  years  kter  he 
re-stated  his'restdu,  at  the  same  time  giving  a. 
forecast  of  his  tbeoi7  of  the  Aeteoric  ori^  of 
the  snn's  heat.  Contemporaiwously  with  Mayer 
the  mechanical  theory  of  heat  was  worked  out 
independent^  by  J.  P.  Joule  (q.v.)  in  England, 
and  a  controversy  i  arose  regarding  the  priority 
of  discovery.  The  Royal  Society  gave  Mayer 
tht  Ccfricy  medal  in  1871,  and  two  years  before 
his  death  he  was  ennobled  by  the  king  of  Wur- 
temberg.  His  collected  works  appeared  in  1867 
UCtder  the  title  of  'Die  Mechanik  der  Warmc.' 
Consult  Weyrauch,  '  Robert  Mayer*  ( 1890) , 
iLnd  Gross,  'Robert  Majrer  and  Hermann  von 
Helmholti'  (1898).      .  .  ' 

May'fair,  Londoi^  England,  a  fashionable 
neighborhood  iii  the  "West  End*  adjoining  Bel- 
gravia.    See  Lomdon. 

May'fieU,  Ky..  cit^,  county-seat  of  Graves 
County;  on  the  ifiinois  CeMr:^  railioad;  about 
50  miles  from  the  Mississippi  River  and  85  miles 
Irom.thc  Ohio  at  the. mouth  of  the  Tennessee.  It 
was  settled  about  1820  and  incorporated  in  1850. 
It  is  in  a  fertile  agricultural  region  in  which  the 
chief  product  is  tobacco.  Mayfield  has  large 
tobacco  warehouses  and  factories,  clothing  fac- 
tories, wOolen  mills,  fire-clay  works,  flour  and 
lumber  mills.  It  has  an  extensive  trade  in 
tobacco.  The  mayor  is  dected  once  in  four 
years ;  the  council  acts  upon  the  appointments  of 
the  execntive.  Pop.  (iSgo)  2,gcg;  (1960) 
4.081;  C1910)  5,916. 

Uay'flower,  The,  the  native  of  the  vessel  in 
which  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  or  f.rst  colonisfs  in 
New  England,  sailed  to  this  country  in  j62a 
The  Mayflower  was  a  vessel  of  180  tons.  She 
set  sail  from  Southampton,  Elngland,  on  5  Aug. 
1630,  m  company  with  her  sister  ship,  the 
Speedwell,  but  the  courage  of  the  captam  and 
the  crew  of  the  latter  vessel  failing,  both  ships 
put  bai^  to  port.  Finalty  on  6  Septemhef  the 
Mayflower  again  spread  her  sails  from  Ply- 
mouth, having  on  boaiti  as  passengers  41  men 
and  their  families,  102  persona  in  all.  They'aoc- 
ceeded  in  crossing  the  Atlantic,  after  a  stormy 
voyage  of  63  days,  They  intended  to  go  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Hudscn  JEtiver  but  the  captain  of 
the  Mayflower  took  them  to  Cape  Cod.  They 
landed  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  at  a  point  where 
Plymouth  Rock  (q.v.),  a  huge  granite  boulder. 
Stands  at  the  water's  edge.  A  complete  and 
authentic  list  of  the  male  passengers  who  landed 
from  the  Mayflower  is  as  follows : 

Tax  UfLYrLown  Faiuhcui. 
Allcrton,  Isuc  HopVitu,  Stephen 

AlleniHi.  John  Howlud.  Jolm 

Billinston,  Joba  Lciiier.  EiyitiA 

Brcwuet.  Wn.  Martin,    (IlirEiiopber 

BritlerBR,  Rtelwrd  Hnllins,  Willi  ub 

Brown,  Prter  Priot,   Degonji 

Csmr,  John  RLgdile,  lotin 

Oltke,  ftithartl  Soul e,  George 

Cook,  Piuicis  Stamfiib,   Miles 

Crackslon,  Toho  Tilty.    Edward 

Dotty,  Edward  TilW,  John 

Eaton.  Francij  Tinier,  Thomas 

Engiifh.  Tho*.  Turner,  John 

Fletcber,  Motea  Watreti.  Richard 

Fuller,  Edward  White,  William 

FoU=r.   Samuel  Willimms.  Thoma. 

Gtrdiner,  Richard  Wlnalow,  Edward 

Goodman.  John  Winalow,  Gilliert 

With  these  41  male  passengers  and  heads  of 
families  came  15  male  servants,  whose  names 
were  as  follows : 


SeIVUTS  oh    TJIl 

Cart«, 
Hooke. 

Hocrc, 
P  rower. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  1 
agreed  upon  by  these  first  settlers  of  Massachu- 
setts, signed  and  subscribed  on  board  the  May- 
flower at  Cape  Cod,  11  Nov.  l5zo,  two  days 
after  the  ship  came  to  anchor : 

Thi  Mavfloweb  COMrACT. 


IfJ''t.«i"BJj 


of  God,  of  Grci 


anrt"'teland/!dng?l>finder'of  l"h"e"Fai"i 
he  glory   of   God   a    ' 

rtsofCirf 


into  a  civil    body  politic   for 
pnservBttoo.    and    furlhernior 

and    Mual  "laws.^ordioancM; 


I    oS  tb^% 


I   Cape    Cud.    the    1 


year  of  the  reieo  of  our  eovereiEn  I.<irdl  King  jauea 
of  England,  France  and  IreUndrihrEighteenlh,  and 
of  Scotland  a*  Fifty- fourth.  Anno  Domini  i6ao. 

Whitlier,  Lowell,  Holmes,  and  other  poets 
have  immortalized  the  Mayflower  in  wcU  known 

U^flowar    Deacendants,    Society   of,   an 

American  patriotic  society  founded  in  New 
York  city  aa  Dec.  1894-  Its  membership  ia  con- 
fined to  lineal  descendants  of  any  passengers  On 
the  Ma3rflower,  the  voyage  of  whkh  tersBiiated 
at  Plymouth  Rock,  Mass.,  in  >(ovcmber  162a 
There  atv  alsb  numerous  State  soci«ies  of  a 
similar  character.  There  are  more  than  a.noo 
members  of  the  society. 

Hayflower.  See  AjtBurtrs,  TkAiuNa 
May'heni,  in  law,  the  maiming  of  one  per- 
son by  another,  the  destroying  or  disabling  of 
an  arm,  leg,  hand,  or  foot,  putting  out  an  eye, 
etc.  Mayhem  renders  the  perpetrator  liable  to 
a  civil  action  for  damages,  and  also  to  a  crim- 
inal prosecution. 

Mayhcw,  ma 'ha.  Experience,  American 
missionary;  b.  Martha's  Vineyard,  Mass.,  37 
Jan,  1673;  d.  Ifiere  29  Nov.  1758.  He  took 
charge  of  a  half-dozen  congregations  of  Indians, 
and  in  1709  executed  for  tlie  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  New  England  a 
translation  of  the  Psalms  and  of  the  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  St.  John  into  the  Indian  tongue.  Hii 
principal  writing  js  'Indian  Converts*  (1737), 
containing  accounts  of  30  Indian  ministers  and 
80  other  Indian  Christians. 

Mayfacw,  Henry,  English  journalist  and 
author;  b.  London  25  Nov.  1812;  c,  as  July 
1887.  In  1831  he  started,  with  Gilbert  .'.'Beckett, 
a  periodical  called  'Figaro  in  Londoi^'  ;  in  1841 
produced,  with  A'Bedcett,  the  far^-"  of  the 
•Wandering  Minstrel* ;  and  not  long  after 
formed  a  literary  partnership  with  hts  brother 
Augustus,  the  'Brothers  Mayhew,*  as  they  came 
to  be  familiarly  known  turning  out  a  number  of 
most  successful  works  of  amusing  fiction. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned :  'The  Greatest 
Plagne  of  Life,  or  the  Adventares  of  a  Lady 
in  Search  of  a  Good  Servant*    (1847)  1    'The 
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Image   of  His   Father,   or   One   Boy  is  More  Hvnard,  Sdmrd,  Anerican  inreMor:  K 

Trouble  than  a   Dozen  Girls'    (185a);    'LiriiiK  MMlitOii,  N.  J.,  a6  April  1613:  d.  Wutkrapon, 

for  Appearances'  (1855).    In  1B51  appeared  the  D.  C,  4  Hay  1691.    He  entervd  Weit  Poiot  in 

first  TOlnme  of  his  most  important  work,  'Lon-  lE^i;    rcaigned  because  of  ill-health   in    1833; 

don  Labor  and  the  tendon  Poor.'    He  wu  one  studied  dentiMry;  and  piacbted  in  Waahirgton 

of  (he  foundera  of  'Punch'   (1841)  and  its  first  from    1836   to    1890,     He   invented  -new   duital 

editor.    Other  works  of  his  are:     'The  Won-  tools;  diicorcred  in  1846  the  divcraitj  of  the 

'        "'  "-'     "        "  "        "  "        '""     ""     ' '"""    " —      — ''need  the  method  of  "" — 

„ _^ , „ ;  taught  destistiy  ...    .  _ 

Martin  Lather' ;    'German  life  and  Manners,  Baltimore  College  of  .Denial    Sur^ry  and    in 

as  Seen  in  Saxony  at  the  Present  Day';  'The  the    National   Univerwty  at    Washin^n;    «nd 

Criminal    Prisons    of   London   and    Scenes    of  pnctiaed    successfully    in    Europe.    His    great 

Prison  Life'  with  Binny.    His  brothers  Horace,  fame  was   doe  to  his   invention   of  small   arms 

Thomas,  and  Edward  also  assisted  Henry  and  and   new    priming  methods    which    superseded 

Augustus  in  their  enterprises,  beside  puUislung  percussion  caps.    He  patented  a  breaeh-kndtng 

independently.  rifle  in  1851 ;  a  method  of  converting  muczle- 

Utyhew,  Jonathaii.  American  clergyman:  1°?''"''  *°J'™f''"'°'^w  '°  l^J   '  ^  *° 

b.  Martha's  Vineyarr Mass..  8  Oct   I7»;  d.  i^,!".:^''; „*«,'?''   ^  ^u^^J°^T^''°A.7i^: 

Boston  9  July  1766.  'He  wm  graduated  from  Sl'i'^„'"oS^Yn7°«  ^ ,  ^^^^^S 

Harvard  in  1744,  and  from  1747  until  his  death  ^^'^,l^l^Z^Xt!^tJ^^^ 

wa.  minister  3  the  West  cJunJ.  in  Boston.  ^ST^&il    JflT^..    ,?^^L   tt.    iw^ 

iU±I?o'rtS     Hif;U:w's'w'fre"«  sSL.  "^d  b'r^^  \^''^n?.U^,xS''S^ 

prominent  for  his  tracts.    His  views  were  w>  _— __L„__,_  _*  fi.i™;,,™    !>.....■::,    »_j  Ca^>l_ 

Uberal  as  to  exclude  him  from  the  Boston  Asso-  80vc™ni«rt=  of  Belgium,  Prussia,  and  Sweden, 

ctation   of    G>ngregational    Ministers.    He    op-  Haynaid,  George  WiUonghby.  AmericaD 

— -- ■  "--  - '  -■-  ^-^'-'-  — '-^-  '"  -^   -                '    -■        ■    M*ynard    (-  -      " 


posed  the  measures  of  the  British  society  for  artist,    son    of    Edward    MAynanf    (q.v.) :    _. 

the  propa^tion  of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts,  Washington.  D.C,  5  March  1843.    He  studied 

and  got  mto  a  dispute  about  it  with  Seeker,  art  in  die  Uoyal  Academy  of  Antwerp;  worked 

archbishop  of  Canterbury.    In  both  pulpit  and  in  Paris   in   1878;  then   returned  to  America, 

press  he  was  an  earnest  patriot,  being  ol  much  where  he  received  a  medal  from  the  Pennayl- 

aisistance    to    Otis    and    other    early    leaders,  vwia  Academy  of  Fine  Arta  in  i8B4t<and  wu 

Among    his    writings    are:     'Seven    Sermons'  elected  to  the   National  Academy  in   1885.     He 

(i74»>;  ,'DitoourM  conoetning  UsISmited  Sub-  was  president  of  the  Salmagundi  Sketch /Hub 

mitsion  and  Non-resistance  to  the  Higher  Pow-  and  of  the  American  Black- and-White  Society. 

ers»   <i7go>;and  'Sermons'    Ci7S6>-    Consult:  Besides  his  portraits,   Maynard's  most    impor- 

The    'Memoir*    by    Bradford    (1838);    Tyler,  tant    canyases    are:     'Vespers    at    Antwerp'; 

^HiMuy  of  American  literature.'  '1776';   'Water  Carriers  of  Venice';  *A  Ma- 

ia.«t.._  '».»_..    i™. ,;,.,«  ^m™,:,i  „««  stcian' ;  "Bachelor's  Breakfast*;  ^Ancient  Mar- 


,  March   1682.     Pnor  to  hi«  emigration  t 


'Grandfatherjy  Advice;' 


New  England  he  had  been  a  merchant  in  South-  H^otard,  Honc*,  American  politician:  bt 
ampton.  "He  aettled  first  a*  Watertown,  Mass.,  Wostboro,  Mass.,  90  Aag.  18151  d.  KnoxviDc, 
and  ia  1(41  secured  from  the  agent  of  Lord  Tcnn^  3  Uay  iwa. '  He  -was  gndtaled  from 
^iriiaK,a  grant  of  the  larger  pan  of  'the  island  Amherst  CoUegB  in  1838;  and  betnnte  iiwtnctor, 
of  Martha's  Vineyard  and  the  title  .of  governor,  tmi  later  prafesson  iif  Eati  Tennette«  College^ 
With  bis  son  Thomas  he  labored  to  convert  tbe  Knoxvilfe,  Tcim.  He  studied  law,  was  admitted 
Indians  of  the  island,  so  suctessftally  that  during  to  the  bar  in  i&u,  and  tmllt  np  a  lucceiiafal 
King  Philip's  War  the  island  Indiana  protected  practice  In  1857  nie  was  nomlnited  for  mem- 
the  while  settlers.  He  founde^  Edgartow^i  in  ber  of  Congress  by  tiie  Know^Notbing  party, 
1647,  and  after  the  death  of  his  son  and  grand-  and  elected.  On  th«  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
son  continued  their  ministry  and  organized  an  he  declared  his  loyalty  to  the  Union  and  took 
Indian  church.  an  BotirC''part  in  the  unauccesBfuI  attrtnpt  to 
.  J  #.1.  1  ■  T  1.  ''^*P  Tennessee  from  secedingr;  on  this  Axount 
Haytiara,  ma  nard,  Cnarles  Jolmson,  he  suffered  persccuticw  and  .heavy  loss  of  prop' 
Afnenean  naturalist:  b.  West  Newton  Mass.,  ^^  during  the  War.  In  1866-75  be  was  agam 
6  May  1845.  He  had  a  common  school  educa-  member  of  Congress,  beii«  represeOUtiTc-at- 
tion.  worked  on  a  farm,  and  devoted  himself  to  jg^ge  fcr'  his  State  in  the  last  two  year^.  In 
natural  history  as  a  boy.  He  is  well  known  as  an  jg^j  ^^  y,^  appointed  minister  to  Turkey,  and, 
{>mifhol(«ist,  discovered  the  bittern's  vocal  or-  ;„  igg^  postmastw-sMierBl  in  Prwident  Hay«' 
gans,  and  in  187S  was  elected  vice-president  _  of  cabinet,  holding  the  office  till  4  March  i88i. 
the  Nuttall  Ormthological  Otib,  in  cowiection  ,_  .  .  ,,■,,. 
with  which  he  founded  and  edited  'The  Nuttall  Maynooth,  mS-nooth ,  Ireland,  a  market- 
Bulletin.'  As  a  oonchologist  he  studied  the  town  of  County  K»!dare,  13  miles  by  rail  north- 
genus  Cericti  of  West  Indian  shalU.  Ho  also  west  of  DuMm.  It5_  modem  celebrity  «  de- 
made  important  additkms  to  the  knowledge  of  nved  from  the  well-known  Konian  Latholic 
American  butterflies.  Maynatd  wrote:  'Nat-  college  of  Samt  Patrick  (q.v.).  Maynooth  is 
uralists'  Guide' :  'Butterflies  of  New  England' ;  of  historic  interest  as  the  SMt  of  the  powerful 
<E«g8  of  North  American  Birds';  'Contiibo-  Geraldmes,  and  has  ruins  of  their  casde,  built 
tions  to  Sdence' :  'Manna*  of  North  American  1176  and  enlarged  m  1426.  Several  battles  with 
Butterflies' ;  'Sparrows  and  Finches  of  N«w  the  English  occurred  here,  indudfag  *e  re- 
England;'  <Spdnges';  'WarWers  of  New  E-ng-  WHwi  of  Silkro  Thomas  in  tta  rwE*,  .rfHrno' 
land';  'The  Ge^t  Strofihia* ;  and  'Mauual  of  VHI.,  and  die  war  of  the  Confedenttt 
Taxidemur.'  (1641-50).    Pop-  under  1,000. 
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Hi^nootb  Collie.       S«c  Saiki  Paiuck's  Feb.  1854;  d.  New  York  dty  11  Nov.  igoi.    He 

CoUEGE.  was  gradnated   from  Atnberat   College   in   1875, 

Mayo,   mi's,   Amory    Dwight.    American  and  studied  in  Germany  for  two  years.    From 

Unitarian  clergyman  and  educator :  b.  Warwick,  iW  Jje  *"  connected  with  Columbia  Univer- 

Franklin  County,  Mass.,  31  Jan.  1823;  d.  8  AprH  s'^y.  ^^^  =*  assistant  in  history  and  political 

1507.     He  was  graduated  from  Amherst,  and  science,   then   as  adjunct  professor    (1878-83), 

taught  in  the  public  schools  in  Massachusetts  ^"^  professor  of  politieai   economy  and  social 

1830-44.    In  1846  he  became  the  minister  of  the  science   {1883-190O.     He   was  also  one  of   the 

Unfvcrsalist  Church  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  and  faculty  of  the  graduate  School  of  Political  Sei- 

later  held' Universalis!  pastorates  at  Cleveland,  «"=«;.  established  in  1880.  and  his  chief  work  as 

Ohio    (1854-6),   and   at   Albany,   N.   Y-    (1856-  teacher  was  done  in  this  school.    His  specialty 

1^).     He  then  entered  the  Unitarian   ministry,  wa»   sUtistics,   on   which   he   was   a   recognaed 

and  was  pastor  at  Cincinnati.  Ohio   {1663-73),  authority.     He   was   an   honorary   fellow   of  the 

and  at  Springfield,  Mass.   (i872-«o).     He  was  R°rai    Stotistical    Society   of   Great   Britain,  a 

long  prominent  as  an  educator,  was  an  efficient  member   of   the    International    Statis.cal    Insti- 

and  active  member  of  the  boards  of  education.  ^H^o"  a."**  0^  ^^'^  American  Statistical  Associa- 

in  Cincinnati  and  Springfield^  and  was  connected  t',<^.  M"»a;  vice-president  of  the  laUer;  he  was 

with   the  Meadville    (Pa.)    TheoloRical    School  ^'so  a  member  of  the   National  Academy  of 

as  lecturer  and  professor  from   i868-p8.     After  Science,  and  of  the  American  Economic  Asso- 

1880  he  devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to  the  ad-  ^'^^'o^.  of  which   he  was   one  of   the  founders. 

vanccmMtof  education  in   the  South,  lectur-  ^*;  ?"*,  *'*''<"■  °i  the  'Political  Science  Quar- 

ing   frequently   in   many   difTerent    States.      He  terly>    from    18S6,    and    published    'EmigratKMi 

was- the  chief  editorial  writer   for  the    'New  and  Immigration'   (1890);  <Swiistic3  and  Soci- 

England  an4  National  Jonmal  of  Education.'  'i^°p\  ('09S);  "">  'Statistics  and  Economics' 

a^  published  'The  Moral  Argument  for  Uni-  U*W))- 

versalism>;   'Graces  and  Powers  of  the  Chris-  Mayon,  ma-yon',  a  volcano  of  the  Philip- 

tian   Life'    (1853) ;    'Biography  asd   Cotlieted  pines    situated    in    the   northern    part    of    the 

Writings   of   Mrs.    S,   C   E.'  Mayo'  ;    'Symbols'  province    of    Albay,    Luzon,    height   8,274    feet 

of  the   Capitol,   of  ■Civilization   in    New   York>  It  rises  from  a  broad  plain  about  six  miles  from 

(iSSg)  ;  'Talks  wilhTeachers>  (1885)  ;  'South-  Albay  Gulf,  and  forms  a  perfect  cone;  its  aum- 

ern  Women  in  the  Recent  Educational  Move-,  mit  is  surrounded  bj-  vapor,  which  at  night  has 

ment  in  the  South'  (1892)  ;  and  'History  of  the  a  fi^T  glow.     Its  aides,  almost  to  the  top,  are 

American  Common  School'  covered    with   grass   or  moss,  and    the  ascent 

lt»ra.  Frank,  American  actor:  b.  Boston  *<»wh  i^has  been  made,  is  difficnlt.  Near  the 
19  April  i8a9l  d.  8  June  18961  Hia  fast  appear-  summit  there  are  fissures  which  emit  sulphurous 
ance  on  the  stage  was  at  the  American  ITilSre  P«'  and  steam,  and  there  were  several  erup- 
in  San  Francisco,  and  he  was  for  several  yMfs  *?«»  durmg  the  19th  century,  the  town  of 
the  leading  actor  on  the  Paeiik  coast.  In  Au-  CaRsaua  at  the  foot  of  the  mounUin  being  en- 
gust  186s  he  appeared  in  Boston  as  Badger  in  ^^'^y  <i"troyed  m  1814. 

'The  Streets  of  New  York*  with  great  success,  .     MayonnaiM,  mi-an-az',  a  thick  cold  dresf- 

and  though  he  played  Shakespearian  and  other  ing  for  salads,  cold  meat,  poultry,  fish,,  vege- 

roles    acceptably,    became    best    known    in    his  l"hleB,  etc.,  made  of  the  yolks  of  eggs,  salad  oil, 

character  of  Davy  Crockett,  first  played  by  him  and  vinegar,  with  a  little  salt  and  pepper;  it  is 

in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  187^  and  thereafter  al-  sometimes   colored   red    wiA   powdered   lobster 

most    exclusive!:?   by  him   till    1884.     In    later  shell,  or  green  with  spinach  or  parsley, 
years  he  played  b  his  own  drama  of  'Nordeck'  Mayor  d«B  Planches,  ma'yor  da  planch'iz, 

and  in  a  suge  version  of  'Pudd'nhead  Wilson.'  Edmondo,  Italian  ambassador  to  the  United 

Hayo,  Isabella  Fyvi«,  "Edwabb  GABHErT,"  States:  b.  27  July  1851.  He  was  graduated 
Englidi  novelist :  b.  London  10  Dec.  ili43.  She  ""m  the  University  of  Turin  in  1874  and  en- 
is  of  Scottish  parentage,  and  was  married  to  tered  the  diplomatic  service  the  next  year.  He 
J.  a.  Mayo,  a  solicitor,  in  1870.  Since  his  was  secretary  to  the  prime  minister  Depretis 
death,  in  1877,  she  has  resided  in  Aberdeen.  1876-8,  and  was  Crispi  s  chief  of  cabinet  1887- 
Among  her  works  are:  'Occupatious  of  a  Re-  'Qoi.  He  was  minister  at  Belgrade  1898-1901 
tired  Life'  (1866);  'Friends  and  Acquaint-  and  since  the  last  named  date  has  been  am- 
ances'  (ad  ed.  1^3);  'By  Still  Waters*  (new  bassador  to  this  country.  He  has  published 
ed.  18B6);  'The  Capri  Girls'  (new  cd.  1877):  'La  Signora  di  Kniedner'  (ifiSr)  ;  'Crispi 
'The  House  by  the  Works'  (new  ed.  i88i) ;  chtz  Bismarck'  (1894);  'Nuovc  Lettere  del 
'Equal  to  the  Occasion'  (1887);  'A  Daughter  Conte  di  Cavour*  (1895);  etc. 
of  the  Klephts'  (1897);  'Chiystal  Joyce'  Mayor.  See  Muniopal  Government. 
(1899).  Her  stories,  irony  of  which  are  semi-  Mayotta,  ma-yot'ti,  or  Mayotte,  ma-yfit'. 
religious  in  cast,  have  been  much  read  in  this  s^g  Comoro  Islands. 

tJ\_       ,,.       ,..,,,.        ,    ..  .         Mayow,    ma'6,   or    Mayo,   John,    English 

Mayo,  ml  o  a  tribe  of  Mexican  Indians  of  physiologist  and  chemist,  the  first  to  attack  the 

the  Pman   family,   located  on  the  b^ks   of  the  ,heory  of  phlogiston:  b.  London  May   1643;  d. 

Mayo   River   in   southern    Sonora      Their  allies  there  October  1679    He  was  of  a  Cornish  fam- 

and  northern  neif^bors  arc  the  Yaquia   (9.V.),  jiy;  entered  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  in  1658; 

and  their  habits  and  ian™ge  are  almost  iden-  became  a  scholar  there  in  1659;  and  was  elected 

ti«l.    They  are  a  peaceful,  agricultural  people  a  fellow  of  All  Souls  in  1660,     He  was  gradu- 

«nrf  =r-  thoroughly   Mexicaniied.    They  num-  ated    in    1665;    studied   medicine;   praOised    i 


ber  perhaps  6^00. 


1   elected   to   the   Roya4 


H^o-Simtb,       niJl'd-smlth',       Ridim(»d,     Society.    His    Latin    tract    on   the    Respiration 
American  political  economist:  b.  Troy,  Ohio,  9    appeared  in  1666;  it  urged  that  tiie  heart  was 
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MAYOYAQS  ~  MAZURKA 

a  mere  muscle,  that  breathing  is  simply  to  give  undtr  the  headship  of  France,  and  in  tbm.  ttOits 

the    nitroaerian    constituent     (oxygen)     to    the  of   the   Pyrenees   humLlialeif  Spain,   and   gained 

blood,  and  that  this  constituent  is  necessary  to  much  of  French  Flanders.    In  proportion  as  his 

hfe.    In  1674  he  published  'Tractatus  Quinque,^  foreign  policy  was  successful,  his  home  policy 

sumntarizing  and  completing  his  theory;  in  this  was  disastrous.    He  did  nothing  for  the  people 

work   he   showed  'that   "fire-air,"   "nitre  air"   or  but  increase  their  laxcs  lo  fill  an   impoverished 

"aerial  spirit,"  as  he  styled  oxygen,  is  contained  exchequer,  though  he  secured  ;bc  supremacy  of 

in  all  acids  and  is  necessary  to  combustion  and  the    crown    over     the    feuda'     'ords.     Consult : 

respiration,  which  are  therefore  analogous.  Cheruel,  'France  sous  !e  Ministere  de  ^lazarin' 

MayoyaoB,   ma-yo-ya'o,   a   native   tribe   of  C1S81-2) ;   Mason     'Maiarin'    (1886);   Pei!;ins, 

the   island  of  Luzon,   Philippines,   living  in  the  'France   under  Mazarin'    (1894). 
southwestern   part   of   the   province    of    Isabels  Hazatlan,  ma-sat-lan',  Mexico,  a  town  and 

and  in  the  northwestern  angle  of  the  province  of  seaport  about  183  miles  southeast  of  Siruloa,  at 

Nueva  Vizcaya.     They  are  a  head-hunting  tribe  the    entrance   to  the   Gulf   of   California.     It    is 

of   Malay    race;    and   of   the    Ifugao    linguistic  built  on  a  hilly  crest  and  has  a  pleasing  appear- 

stock.  ancc;    Mazatlan    is   the    diief    Pacific   port    of 

Uaysville,  mai'vll,  Ky.,  city,  county-seat  Mexico,  and  the  outlet  for  the  products  of  the 

of  Mason  County ;  on  the  Ohio  River,  and  on  mining  district  of  Saint  Sebastian ;  it  has  a  con- 

the  Louisville  &   N.   and  the   Chesapeake   &.  O.  siderable  import  trade. 

R.R.'s;  about  63  miles  southeast  of  Cincinnati.  Hazdak,      maz'dak,      Persian      religions 

The  first  settlement  was  made  about  1782,  and  in  leader;  b.  Persepolis  about  470  A.D.;  d.  Nahrvan 

1787  it  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  between  530  and  540.    He  was  ■  chief  priest  at 

Virginia.     In  1833  it  was  granted  a  city  charter.  Nishapur,    and    in    500    proclaimed    himself    a 

It  is  in  a  rich  agricultural  region,  and  its  faeili-  prophet.     He    converted    King    Kobad    to    his 

ties  tor  transportation  give  it  considerable  com-  views,   which   forthwith   became   law.     Khosra 

mercjal    importance.    Its    chief    manufactoring  Nashirvan  put  him  to  death.  1 

establishments  are  floor  and  lumber  mills,  foun-  »#».■     TTinnAi..*.     a  «s  1-.    ™-        c.^^t. 

d,i«,  dMleri«,  coitoB  mm,,  plow  ■ri'pulW  j,    «!«^  ^fefj  N^v    ,B,o    5  '  pSis  « 

works,   boot  and   shoe  factories,   tobacco,   and  n^"^'^:  \,    J  J^     .\i^'    ,     m  Ji.^^ 

fumillrc.    Some  of  tbe  prominent  binldini.  are  ?f  .,*;■     P  ?,''?;«'  *'  ,"«,  S»',«  N<>™»1' 

tbe  M«ionic  Temple,  tbe  Odd  Fellows'  xlnple,  ?,T..      ,.'    T&       3  t     at  tbe  Lycee  F»t- 

and  tbe  MawriUi  Ind  Mason  Connty  Pnfiic  J»«lh  ^  ..S  ..It  ",«,        h  f  ,  •„  ,S^- 

1-1 T-u      11 ■     •■ _.  1.  deputy  m   1870  and   iKoi,  and  senator  in   1000; 

feSS^'n  S     Th^.o.™J,    if  Tb     '?t  '"J  "'■»•:  'Tbe  EeDuHii  of  tbe  United  States 

S  "n  i'Styo^UTboTdTX'  &,'Z^  ?,'g8Jr"?^'b"'"s,  <&»  w"f  tea*,  YS,'S' 

.nd.eonnd,.'pop.„„o,6,,4,..  ^  ilSlilSS^i^lhiy»i^'?>SiS,i 

'     M»rar">,'I'*^^:'?"  (^'■,"i^-^V''^'^VJ'^*''  of  tbe  Republic,  {i88g). 

or    Glulto    Hasanni,    mad-zar-e  ne,    French  „     _-    .  ,-     ,  -,. ..       _!^t 

cardinal  and  minister  of  Louis  XIV.:  b.  Pistina,  rt^*^":  '"='-^?P».  I"°  StephalWvitch, 
in  tbe  Abruzzi,  lalr,  14  July  i6oa;  d.  Vin-  "  J""";  bettnan  of  the  Coisacks;  b.  Podolia 
cennei,  9  Marih  1661.  He  ia.  educated  at  *■""  ■'45;  d  Be„dei;,  Bessarabia,  1710.  He 
Rome  by  the  Jesuits,  thence  proceeded  to  the  «»  Page  to  John  Cas.tnir,  who  was  a  patron 
University  of  Alcala  in  Spniui  entered  the  pope's  j'  ""  »""  »»>'  "'  I'lfature,  and  be  bad  there- 
military  service,  and  diSuBuished  himself  by  fore  an  opporlumty  of  acquirmg  various  useful 
diplomatic  ability,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  at»:omplisbrnents.  A  Polish  noblenun  having 
with  two  canonries,  and  tbe  appointment  of  nun-  surprised  Mazeppa  witb  bis  wife,  bound  him 
-0  to  tbe  conn  of  France  0634-6).  Here  be  »»'?.''  "P""  ^Ji""  ■"<"«■  and  committed  bim 
ined  the  favor  of  Richelieu;  accepted  service  ^°  K'^  fate.  The  horse  carried  him  to  his  own 
.  tbe  king,  and  became  a  naturalized  citi-  residence.  Shame  made  hirn  Re.  to  die  Uknme 
«,.  of  France  was  made  a  cardinal  in  recog-  ?."<!  ""P ,,'';.  '^?"'«:  »'"'"  warlike  roving 
nition  of  his  diplomatic  services  in  Savoy;  and  '"''  •?""'  >■"  t'"^!'""'.  "'.'J.'"''  •"■""'' 
in  1643,  when  Richelieu  died,  promptly  sue-  conspicuous  by  his  dexterity,  bodily  strength, 
ceeded  bim.  On  tbe  death  of  Louis  XIII.  the  ""' f"?"*;;,  ^"  ^^^'^  and  upcity  pro- 
flueen,  Anne  of  Austria,  became  regem  for  her  '^"^,  bim  the  post  ofsicniUiy  to  the  hetiniin 
youn;  son,  Louis  XIV..  and  it  was  thought  that  Samilovitch  and  in  16S9  he  overthrew  Samdo- 
Mazariu  would  be  dismissed;  but  instead  he  «'='■•  "J  himself  became  betman.  He  gained 
gained  over  tbe  queen  regent,  and  made  himself  <*{'  touhdenct,  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  foaded 
master  of  the  nation.  Two  parties  in  the  slate  'S^  "">!  .>»""''  .'"'  ,'"'  JSV '""">■  7"''' 
rebelled  against  this  usurpation  of  supreme  '^"V^^  "'  -.i.^*"?'-  l"n^  ,  "^^^  ?*" 
power  by  the  cardinal.  The  Parliament  of  Paris  S"""""™  ""^  9"!''"  '^t''  ''i,'?  «' gwetlen 
denonnced  his  increasing  taxation,  while  the  «r  the  puijose  of  freeing  himself  frcjn  Rnsman 
nobility  dreaded  his  sup?emacy,  and  the  com-  J»™»»n.  but  bis  treacbery  wasfiually  revealed 
blnatlon  of  these  malcSntents  resulted  to  the  S/"";,""''  J  f*'!  "K, '5r£i,™"^i!."' 
civil  war  of  the  Fro.-ide  (q.v.).  Aa  the  immedi-  '»'  '^'/'"■,  £  H  ?  ?  Sl™  ?^  Jl 
ate  result  of  tbe  conflict  Mazatin  bad  twice  to  SJ"''  "'t'°K.'^"i"  i£?  rS,?T  '"  "'* 
leave  the  court,  hut  thriugb  mean,  of  intrigue  """W  "»  I"™  "'  '  I»™  ('^'S'' 
formed  a  powerful  royal  party  in  the  sUte.  Mazur'ka,  a  lively  Polish  national  dance, 
gained  General  Turenne  to  bis  cause,  and  finally  popular  also  in  the  United  States.  Tbe  move- 
returned  to  bis  position  at  court  in  1653.  Dnr-  ments  are  of  a  grotesque  character.  The  term 
ing  the  succeedmg  eight  years  be  remained  is  also  applied  to  tbe  music  which  accompanies 
all-powerful  in  France;  pursued  the  policy  of  the  dance,  sometimes  in  Ji  time,  bm  for  the 
Richelieu  in  foreign  affairs;  made  an  alliance  moat  part  in  Ji.  The  mazurka  is  danced  by 
with   Cromwell;   brought  the  Rhine  provitKcs  four  or  ei^bt  couples. 
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UAZZIHI  — MEAD 

Uazzini,     CKuseppe,     Itxiian     patriot:     b.  Linton,     ^Recollectiona    of    Mazzini-     (1892); 

Genoa   28  June   1808;   d.    Pisa   10  March   1872.  Marriott,    'Makers   of   Modem   Italy*     (1889); 

He  studied  law  at  the  University  of  Genoa,  and  and   Thayer,    'The   Dawn   of   Italian   Independ- 

practised  his  profession  for  a  time,  but  he  was  ence'     (1893)  ;    Mariinengo- Cesar esco,    'Italian 

soon   drawn   into   a   political   career  by   his   re-  Characters.' 

publican  sentiments,  and  the  condition  of  Italy  Mazzola    milt-so'la    or  Mazzuoli,  mat-soo- 

nndcr  Austrian  rule.    His  first  political  essays  0'%  Francesco,  Italian  painter,  known  from 

appeared  under  the  mask  of  literary  critiques  in  his  birthplace   as  II   Parmigiano:  b.   Parma   11 

the  <Indicatore  Genovese.>_  which  was  suppressed  jgn.  ,503.  j   c^^al  Maggiore  24  Aug.  154a    His 

when  the  radicahsm  01  his  sentiments  was  dis-  father   and   two    uncles   wtre    painters     and   to 

covered,  and   rev|ved  as  the   'Indicatore  Livor-  them  and  to  Correggio,  who  was  in   Parma   in 

nese,*   to   be   m   its  turn  also  soon   suppressed  i^^,^  ^e  owed  his  earlier  training.     Correggb's 

He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Carbonari,  and  manner  he  caught  so  well  that  his  'Cupid  Fash- 

while  on  a  mission  for  that  society  was  arrested  io„;ng  g  Bow'  was  long  and  generally  attributed 

and  imprisoned  for  a  short  time;  on  his  release  to  Correggio.     When  20  he  went  to  Rome  and 

he   went   to   Marseilles,    France,   to   escape    the  there   imitated   Raphael   and   Michelangelo.       In 

Slice    surveillance    imposed    on    him    m    Italy.  ,52^^  upon  the  capture  of  Rome  by  Charles  V., 

n-e  he  organised  the  society  known  as  Young  j,is  losses  were  great  and  he  had  to  escape  from 

Italy,  and  established  a  journal  to  advocate  his  the  city.     He  returned  to  Parma,  lost  his  health, 

views ;  the  purpose  of  the  society  was  to  liberate  „as  imprisoned  by  the  city  authorities  for  failure 

Italy  and  establish  a  national  government,  Maz-  to  complete  a  conmiission  which  had  been  paid 

tini  desiring  a  republic.     He  took  active  part  in  for   jn   advance,    and    upon   his   release   fled   to 

the   organwation    of    an    insurrection    of   which  Casal  Maggiore,  failing  to  live  up  to  his  promise 

Genoa   was  to  be  the  centre,  but   the  plot  was  to    repay.     His    paintings    are   to    be    found    in 

discovered  and  Jailed,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  ^^^^     ^f    the    galleries     of     Europe ;     mention 

death.     He  then  went  to  Switzerland,  where  he  should  be  made  of  the  'Madonna  with  St.  Mar- 

organtied  another  conspiracy  for  the  invasion  of  garet.'    in  the  Bologna  Gallery;    'Madonna  del 

Savoy   (1834),  which  also  failed.    In   1836  he  Coilo  Lmigo,'  Pitti  Palace,  Florence;  'Annun- 

was  banished  from  Switzerland  and  went  to Lon-  qiation,'     Ambrosian    Library,    Milan;    various 

don,  where  he  kept  m  correspondence  with  the  portraits  in  the  Naples  Museum ;  several  sacred 

revolutionary    leaders    on    the    Continent,    was  subjects,  notably 'Madonne>  in  the  Dresden  Gal- 

recognized  as  the  head  of  the  Young  Italy  party,  jgry  and   in  the  Louvre;  and  the  great  frescoes 

and  msligated  several  insurrections  which  were  jn  (he  Church  of  St.  John,   Parma.     More  im- 

unsuccessful.    After  the  insurrection  in   Milan  portant,  though  less  well  known,  are  Maizola's 

in   1848,  he  again  went  to   Italy,  was   chosen   a  etchings,  since  he  introduced  etching  into  Italy, 

member  of  the  provisional  government   m  Tvis-  His  drawing  is  correct,  and  his  work  bold,  fiery 

cany ;  and  in  1849  when  Rome  was  proclaimed  a  g^j  graceful. 

republic  became  the  first  of  the  triumvirs;  in  »!.__.._•  1"  'j  _  '--j-  „  .  .-■  -  i.  i- 
Jun«  the  city  was  surrendered  lo  the  French,  J?^^?'H:,  *^^<^  gwe  do  mat-so  ne.  Italian 
and  Marzini  escaped  to  Switzerland  and  thetl  scholar :  b  Florence  la  June  i8sg^  He  was  edu- 
to  London.  Later  he  had  a  hand  in  the  unsuc  "»<^  »*  Florence,  Leghorn,  and  Bologna,  in  1881 
r.lfii'^  fn7lrPie1morn8.^^'t'i J"mS  onry%drb"and' in ^'l^^'^pr'SrSf 'U^n 
or^'^hort  ^eirS.^'^e'^asS'lsot  J''-''-  ^  K'^T  "'^  H,"%"°^1'-  "f  "^ 
organizing  the  expeditions  led  by  Garibaldi  in  ^  ^"If  """^  mfluenced  by  hu,  familiar,  y  with 
I«o,  1865  and  1M7.  An  ardent  republican,  he  p"^!'^^  ,'"'«"t'!';'^  «"<!  'f  Kf'y  ^y  hjs  countryman 
refused  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Italian  pariia-  '^^'^"^^^'ip^l^lf^:'^^  "fc"L^°rTr^f 
Sr*sir-;^  !^."ra"'^^tcr£ai;Irthe^T  a^);  ^n^BSe^S  "tf^^  'tpS^t^ 
S^c^d  dVtfUVce^StTir  ^\^  kSn^'^i«:S>  ^X?''feL^;?^*ei 
this  sentence  was  formally  rescinded:  in  1870  he  SSwi887  and  olher  works 
was  arrested  under  charge  of  conspiracy  with  ^''*  ^^^^>  •  ^"^  °^^"  ^''^^^■ 
Garibaldi,  and  imprisoned  tor  two  months.  Mead,  med.  Charles  Marsh,  American 
Though  his  actions  were  sometimes  politically  Congregational  clergyman;  h.  Cornwall,  Vt., 
indiscreet,  he  was  a  man  of  attractive  character  28  Jan  1836.  He  was  graduated  from  the  An- 
and  strong  personal  magnetism,  distinguished  dover  Theological  Seminary  in  1862,  studied  m 
throughout  his  career  for  disinterested  patriot-  Germany  and  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in 
ism  and  the  highest  moral  standards  of  con-  1866.  From  1866-82  he  \taS  professor  of  He- 
duct.  He  was  interested  in  the  labor  movement,  brew  at  Andover,  and  for  the  succeeding  10 
organi;ed  a  workingmcn's  association  in  Lon-  years  lived  in  Germany  as  a  member  of  the 
don  in  1840,  and  was  for  a  time  connected  with  American  Bible  Revision  Committee.  He  re- 
the  International  Workingmen's  Association  turned  to  the  United  States  m  1892  and  until 
(q.v.),  but  withdrew  from  that  society  when  it  1898  was  professor  of  theology  at  Hartford 
declared  for  socialism.  During  his  later  life  Theological  Seminary.  He  has  published ;  'The 
especially  his  efforts  were  directed  toward  sep-  Soul  Here  and  Hereafter'  (1879)  ;  'Romans 
arating  republicanism  from  both  socialism  and  D'ssected'  (1891);  'Christ  and  Criticism' 
atheism.    The    best    edition    of  his    works    is  ('893);  etc. 

'Seritti  Editi  ed  Tnediti'    (1861-74);  a  partial  Mead,  Edwin  Doak,  American  author  and 

collection  is  published  under  the  title  'Life  and  lecturer:   b.   Chesterfield,   N,   H„  29   Sept.   1849. 

Writings    of    Joseph     Mazzini'      (1891).     Con-  His  early  life  was   spent  on   his   father's   farm, 

suit:     'Memoir  of  Joseph  Maziini*  (1877),  con-  and   in    1866   he   entered   a   publishing  house   in 

taining  his  two  essays,   'Thoughts  on  Democ-  Boston,     He  studied  in   English  and  Giermat) 

racy  in  Europe'  and  'On  the  Duties  of  Man' ;  universities   1875-9,  and  has  since  engaged  in 
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lecturing  and  writing.  In  i8to  he  was  associate  nole  wsr  in  Florida^  on  a6  Oct  1836  reugned 
editor  of  the  'New  England  Magazine'  with  front  the  arm]',  and  tn  1836-7  was  assistant  en- 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  and  chief  editoi;  i&s^  gineer  is  the  construction  of  the  Alabanui,  Flor- 
igoi.  He  is  connected  with  numerous  histori-  ids  and  Georgia  railwaj.  He  was  later  em- 
cal  and  social  clubs,  and  has  written:  'The  ployed  in  various  works  of  engineering  inclod- 
Philosophy  of  Carlyle'  (i88j);  'Martin  Luther  ing  surveys  of  the  mouths  <A  the  Mississippi 
—  a  Study  of  Reformation'  (18S4);  'A  More  and  of  the  northeast  boundary  between  the 
Beautiful  Public  Life'  (1894)  ;  etc.  United  States  and  British  North  America.  On 
Ucad,  Larkin  Goldsmith,  American  scuip-  '9  M^y  '842  re-entered  the  army  ag  2d  lieu- 
tor:  b.  Chesterfield,  N.  H.,  3  J^  183S;  d.  15  '™"'  "f  topographicai  <"«";<««.  He  joined 
Oct.  1910.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  ^^s  Kaff  at  Corpus  Chnsti  Te^cL,  14. Sept. 
schools  and  studied  art  in  Italy,  where  in  Venice  f^V  ""t  *'"™«  l'^,^'^''^  ^^  participated 
he  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  consulate.  ^  *«  ^4"^*,  ^*'°  ^?'  MonW^.  and 
His  first  work  was  an  ideal  figure,  «The  Re-  ^^va.  de  la  Palma,  and  the  siege  of  Vera 
cording  Angel,'  executed  in  185s.  He  served  Cntt.  After  the  war  he  waa  occupied  ra  light- 
for  a  time  Tn  the  Qvil  War  as  illustrator  for  house  construction  and  in  the  geodetic  survey 
'Harper's  Weekly,'  and  after  the  war  his  work  "f  «?  Great  Lakes  (1857-61).  He  became  cap- 
as  a  sculptor  gave  him  national  prominence.  ^"^  in  the  corps  of  engineers  in  1856.  On  31 
The  autue  of  Lincoln  on  the  monument  at  Aug.  1861  he  waa  commissioned  brigadicr-gen- 
Springfield,  111.,  is  his  work,  as  are  the  bronze  e^al  of  volunteers,  and  assigned  to  the  command 
statues  of  Ethan  Allen  at  the  Capitol  in  Wash-,  o'  'be  ad  brigade  of  the  Pennsyivama  reserve 
ington  and  in  Montpeiier.  VL  His  work  in-  corpsof  the  army  of  the  Potwuac,  ttationcd  wi 
dudes  many  ideal  pieces:  'The  Returned  Sol-  '"<  '^■Bht  of  the  lines  before  WashiQgwn.  He 
dier' ;  'The  Return  of  Proserpine  from  the  "r^ed  >"  tne  Virgmw  pemnsuU  campaign,  and 
Realm  of  Pluto'  (exhibited  at  the  World's  took  part  in  the  actions  at  MechanicsviUc  (a6 
Columbian  Exposition);  etc.  June)    Gaines    MiU   {«  June),  and  Frajsers 

Boscawen  N.  H.,  S.May  iSse^he  >s  a  lecturer  gj,  r^j    ^e  commanded  the  ist  bri^de  of 

and  writer  on  social  and  economic  questions.  Reynold's  'division;   and  later  he  took  a  di^ 

an  advocate  of  advanced  movements  generally  tingui^hed  part  at  South  Mountain  (14  Sept.) 

including  woman's  suffrage.    She  was  marned  a„|  Autietam  (17  Sq,t.).    In  the  latter  b«U^ 

in  1898  to  Edwm  D.  Mead  (q.v.)    is  prommHrt-  „i,^  pj^^^  ^^^  v^unded,  he  was  placed^ 

Ijconnected  with  TOnouS  clobs  and  has  wntten^  command  of  the  First  corps.  For  his  slices 

of  a  Milli(m^re'  J^m)  ;  'To  Whom  ^^^  promoted  major-ge«ral  of  volunteers 

,  «,  »        Given'     (1898);    'Miltons    England'  Nov.    1863;    and   at   Fredericksburg    (13   De^, 

(1902;  ,  etc.  commanded  the  3d  division  of  the  First  corps, 

Head,  WiUiam  RnQierford,  American  with  which  he  brqke  through  Lee's  right  and 
architect:  b.  Brattleboro,  Vt,  ao  Aug.  1846.  He  penetrated  to  the  position  occupied  by  the  Con- 
was  graduated  from  Amherat  College  in  1867,  federate  reserves,  but  for  want  of  suppoct  was 
studied  architecture  in  New  York  and  Europe,  compelled  to  fa!)  back.  At  Chancellors ville  (a-4 
and  upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  bfr-  May  1863)  he  commanded  the  Fifth  corps.  On 
came  a  member  of  Ihe  prominent  New  York  28  June  1S63  he  was  appointed  comoiander  of 
firm  of  McKim,  Mead  and  White,  which  has  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  to  succeed  Hooker. 
had  charge  of  many  of  the  most  important  pub-  E[ig  command  was  then  BCaOered,  and  on  the 
lie  and  private  buildings  in  the  country.  He  is  march  throu^  Peqasylvania  in  pursuit  of  tbe 
a  brother  of  L.  G.  Mead  (q.v.).  Confederate    invaders,    Meade    had    everything 

Head,  or  Ueth,  a  vinous  liquor,  used  in  yet  to  learn  of  both  his  own  force  and  tbe 
northern  Europe  and  made  of  honey  and  water  enemy.  At  Gettysburg  on  1-3  July  he  won  the 
by  means  of  digestion  and  fermentation.  It  great  and  decisive  battle  with  which  his  name 
also  receives  an  addition  of  fruit,  spices  and  is  generally  associated.  (See  Gsttssbobo, 
simples  to  give  it  a  richer  flavor.  When  new.  Battle  of.)  He  received  the  thanks  of  Con- 
mead  has  always  a  strong  taste  of  honey,,  but  gress  and  was  made  brigadier-general,  U,  S,  A, 
this  diminishes  as  it  becomes  older.  Mead  is  3  July  1863.  During  the  remainder  of  the  war 
mixed  with  the  must  of  apples,  or  with  wine,  he  commanded  the  army  of  the  Potomac  with 
beer,  and  even  vinegar,  and  then  takes  the  name  conspicuous  ability,  and  on  iS  Aug.  1864  became 
rf  wine-mead,  beer-mead,  etc.  major-general    in  the    regular    army.    From    i 

Meade,  med.  ElUabeth  ThomaBma,  English  J^'X  '865.  ""'"..his.  death  he  was  commander 

novelist:  b.  Bandon,  County  Cork.    Her  literary  ^^  the  military  division  of  the  Atlantic   with  the 

r  began  at  17,  and  later  she  went  to  Lon-  'S5!P"°"    °i   ^^    »."'«*    Jan^ry    i868-March 

•  "       •                     ■       .    -      ..      ^  ...  .  iRfio   when  he  was  in  command  successively  of 


<^!. 


he 


don,   where   she   was    employed    in   the   British  ,,    — -.    ,       .,._          ,.    -.  ,         .,;    '  j    "     1'    "I 

MuUum.    She  was  married  in  1879  to  Alfi^d  ^V.i^^'q   T.1 '"ff  ■!'""<=' /""l  'he  department 

Toulminsmith,  but  continued  her  literary  work,  9^  ^\  South.     He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Amer- 

and    for   six  ^rs   edited    'Atalanta.>    a   maga-  '""  Academy  of  Arts  and  SciCTces.     That  a 

zine  for  young  people.    Among  her  books  are;  ^"  ,T^|.'T  PK-r!, V i,^""  \^^^^V ^'^l' 

'Scamp  and  I' ;"Tfie  Way  of  a  Woman';  'The  ™°';""  ^"'';i.^*'fi  m^'^'^'V  ".1"'^''"*  H-  ^"^^ 

Cleverest  Woman  in  London'  (1898);  'Drift';  l'°J^"  <^"   "l^,  ^^    "/ r   .^^m''^?-  )  ^Til'' 

(All    Qnrte>  ■    hf  Bachc,  'Life  of  General  G.  G.  Meade'    (1897): 

All   sorts   ,   etc.                              .  Pennypacker,   'General  Meade>    (1901), 

Heade.  George  Gordon,  American  soldier:  »,     j     »    -.       „          ,.              „ 

b.  Cadiz,  Spain,  31  Dec.  1815;  d.  Philadelphia  6  _  "eade.  L.  T.       See      Mkade,      Euzabtb 

Nov.  187a.    In  1835  he  w«  graduated  from  tbe  Thomasina. 

United  States  Military  Academy  and  assigned  Heade,  Richard  Kidder,  American  soldier: 

to  the  3d  artillery,  in  1835-6  served  in  the  Semi-  b.   Nansemond  County,  Va.,  14  July  1J1|IS;  d. 
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HEADS — HEASO  W-LARK 

Frederic,  now 

was  educated  h „ ^--      — _    — _  —  „  .- 

vate  schools.  He  had  returned  from  England  surface.  The  soil  may  be  anytliing,  but  prefer- 
some  years  before  ihe  outbreak  o£  the  Revolu-  ably  not  sand  or  clay.  If  mucky,  as  in  a  rc- 
tion,  and  in  177$  entered  the  service  of  the  claimed  swamp,  rolling  is  frequently  advisable, 
struggling  colonies,  and  distinguished  himself  otherwise  generally  not.  Prior  to  plowing  lib- 
in  his  first  battle,  that  at  Great  Bridge.  Recog-  eral  applications  of  good  manure  or  commercial 
nition  came  speedily  with  an  ap[)omtii>ent  to  fertilizers  should  be  made  and  light  annual  dress- 
tlie  staff  of  General  Washington,  with  whom  he  ings  should  also  be  given,  preferably  in  autumn 
remained  until  the  close  of  the  war.  The  super-  or  early  spring.  Temporary  pastures  which  are 
vision  of  the  execution  of  Major  Andre  fell  to  intended  to  last  only  three  or  four  years  should 
his  lot,  a  duty  which  while  recognizing  tbe  neces-  constitute  part  of  a  general  rotation  scheme 
sily  for  it,  he  performed  with  deep  regret.  At  (see  Rotation  of  Crops)  and  should  be  fol- 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  returned  to  Vir-  lowed  by  some  crop  such  as  corn  or  potatoes, 
^inia  to  engage  in  the  quiet  life  of  the  planta-  which  can  best  utilize  their  products  of  decom- 
tion.  position.     Permanent   meadows    should  be    in- 

Hcade,  Richard  Worswn,  American  naval  spected  each  spring  and  the  spots  which  appear 

officer:  b.  New  York  9  Oct.  1837;  d.  Washing-  to   ■«   failing  given   special  attention,  such  as 

ton,  D.  C,  4  May   i8(^.     He  was  a  nephew  of  fertilizing,   liming,   seeding,   etc.,   to   maintain   a 

General   G,   G.   Meade    (q.v.).     He   entered   the  Senerai   good  average.     When  the  annual  yield 

navy  as  midshipman  2  Oct.  1850.    His  promo-  of  hay  falls  below  two  tons  the  meadow  may 

tions  were:  lieutenant  23  Jan.  1858;  lieutenant-  be  considered  unprofitable  and  should  be  plowed 

commander   16  July   1862;   commander  20  Sept.  up  and  given  a  change  of  crop  tor  three  or  four 

1868;  captain  13  March  iffio;  commodore  5  May  years.                                                                     _ 

1892;    and    rear-admiral    7    Sept.    1894,     On   20  I"  general,  tmiothy  or  "herds-grass"  ]s_  the 

May  1895  he  was  retired  from  the  service.     He  most   popular   grass   in   America,   because   it   is 

was  naval  representative  of  the  United  States  at  hardy,  long-lived,  large,  easily  cured,  and  its  soed 

the    World's    Colombian    Exposition,    Chicago,  mcxpensive  and  likely  to  be  free  from  weed  seed. 

1893.     He    published     'A     Treatise    on     Naval  Orchard  grass,  tall  meadow  fescue,  red-top,  rye- 

Arehiteetureand   Ship-building'    {1869).  grass  and  cat-grass  are  also  often  used,  but  are 

Meade,     WUliam.     American     Protestant  secondary.    Blue-grass,     which     generaUy     ap- 

Episeopal   bishop:    b,    near    Millwood,    Va.,    n  P^"     ".^     volunteer     grass     m     permanent 

N^v.  1789:  d,  ftichmond^  Va.,  14  March  1862.  meadows,  is  rarely  profitable  as  a  hay  gi^s,  but 

He  was  a  son  of  R.  K.  Sleade   (q.v.),  and  was  «  ""equaled  in  the   North   as.  a  pasture  grass, 

graduated    from    Princeton    College    in    1808,  These  grasses  may  all  be  sown  with  a  sparsely 

itudied  theology,  and  took  orders  in  the  Epis-  Planted,  cereal  which  acts  as  a.  «nursc.  crop.'  But 

copal  ministry Tn  i8ir.    His  first  charge  was  his  *'s  P^f^*.'"  '^  generally  considered  inexpedient, 

home  parish,  which  he  served  gratuitously,  and  ?^^''f  ,^'''P'^*"5?  of.clover,  however,  is  generally 

in  iSag  he  wis  elected  assistant  to  Bishop  Moore.  '"S'^'J'  df  ■"!>«.  f'nce  the  clovers  supply  rn^ro- 

He  was  in  charge  of  Christ  Church  in  Norfolk.  ■■^^"°!'/    *5^$  }f>  ^^  «^^^es.    Alsike  do«r  is 

Va.,  in   1834-^.  and  in   184^   succeeded  Bisho"B  considered  best  for  tnmng  with  trnKOhj.  »ice 

Moire  as  fi^ad  of  the  dioTese  of  Virginia.    He  f*  "  '^"'ewhat  later  in  np«i"i|  *an  the  other 

was  one  of  the  founders  in  1847  of  the  'Evan-  large  clorv^rs,  which  martre  before  the  timothy 

geHcal  Knowlfedge  Society>  and  was  the  author  ean  be  profitably  ctit. 

of  several   wOrks.  among  which  are;    'Family  Mcadow-beatity.    See  Deek-Grass. 

Prayers'  (1834)  :  'Reasons  for  Loving  the  Epis-  Meadow  Fescue,  a  fescue-grass  (F«(«co), 

cppal  '-^^•^    0^53) ;  'The  Bible  and  the  Clas-  See  Gha6sb&  Ik  xhe  UMmii  Siatbs. 

sics     (1861).                         _          ,     ,,     ^        '  MffdowQrfw.    See  Blue  G  raj  & 

Meadow,  Makiag  and  Car*  of.    Meadows  ■    „^^     ,           -■      .        .              „       ,, 

may  be  divided  into  general  groups  which  >*i;i  Mtadow-ben,    tho    American    coot      Se». 

depend   upon   location,   duration,  and  purpose,  Coot. 

»]d  their  treatment  will  vary  with  each  of  these  Meadow-lark,    01'    Hedlark,    a    faeautifut' 

factors.     Meadows    located    upon    low    ground,  American   Starling    {Slurnetla   truigtui),   numer- 

which  may  be  inundated,  or  which  is  constantly  ous  in  eastern  United  States  as  far  West  as  the 

moist,  usually  consist  of  grasses  and  other  plants  high  central  plains,  where  it  is  replaced  by  a 

which  do  not  thrive  so  well  upon  upland  fields,  variety  (neghcta)  remarkably  different  in  song 

Because  of  their  dampness  they  cannot  be  treated  and  some  habits.    It  is  about  II  inches  long,  and 

like  dry  soils,  and  they  are  therefore  more  fre-  the  tail  5  inches.    The  body  is  thick  and  stout, 

Suentty     permanent    than    temporary.     Further,  the   legs   large,   the  bill  long  and   straight,   and 

ley   are  generally  better  adapted   for  haying  the  flight  powerful.    The  upper  parts  are  brown. 


species  ard  generally,  have  grown  to  a  consid-    dark-brown  bars ;  the   under  parts  yellow,  with 
erable    height    before    the    land    becomes    dry    a  _bl_ack_  crescent  upon  the  breast,  which  is  very 


.  .  „  I  to  tarn  stock  upon  it.  Except  as  to  distinctive  as  well  as  a  handsome  1 
season  the  jjreparation  01  lowland  meadows  is  These  birds  receive  their  popular  name  'lark" 
not  necessarily  different  from  that  of  upland.  from  their  terrestrial  habits  and  way  of  singing 
For  best  results  the  land  should  be  deeply  in  the  air^  jttering  a  loud  sweet  double  call 
plowed  as  eafiy  in  the  seaaon  as  toil  conditions  while  circling  upon  fluttering  wings  above  the 
will  permit,  and  harrowed  at  intervals  of  10  meadow  or  grain-field  where  the  nest  is  care- 
days  and  after  each  rain  that  forms  a  crust  until  fully  concealed  among  the  roots  of  the  grasses. 
late  summer.  The  practice  will  not  only  de-  The  eggs  are  white,  profusely  speckled  with 
stroy   weeds   and   weed   seeds,    but    insure   the  light  red.    The  western  variety  has  a  longer, 

Vol.  I3-3S 
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MBADQW-MOUSE  —  MEAL-TUB  PLOT 

more  vivacious  and  tuneful  song  than  the  sast-  public  and  parish  schools,  a  high   school,  the 

em  bird,  and  is  justly  accounted  the  finest  song-  Meadville   Theological   School,  opened  in    1844 

ster  of  the  open  regions  of  the  interior.    Thtse  by  the   Unitarians;   Allegheny  College,  opened 

birds   are   migratory   in   the   northern   parts   o*  in   1815  by  the  Methodist  Episcopals;   Pennsyl- 

their  range,  but  most  of  them  remain  during  the  vania   College    of    Music,    NIeadville    Business 

winter  in  the  middle  parts  of  tlie  United  Slates  College,  and  a  public  library.    There  are  the 

and   southward,   and   in   the   autumn   are   oi'ien  City  Hospital  and  Saint  Joseph's  Hospital.    The 

shot  for  market.    In  the  Southern  Stales  it  is  three     banks     have    a    combined     capital     ot 

commonly  called  "old-field  lark.*  $J50,ooo.    The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor, 

Headow-mouBC.    See  Field-mh;e.  ^'^'^°  holds  office  three  years,  and  a  council.    The 

u..,i«...  «:-),     „-    u..j_~.  ^.-!_:..-     *i,.  charter  of  1889  is  in  accordance  with  the  gen- 

Meadow-pml^    or    Meadow^ampion,    the  ^^al  Slate  law  for  establishment  of  cities.    The 

commoti  cuckoo-flower  (q.v ),  or  ragged  robm  electric -light    plant    and    the    waterworks    are 

(Lycknts  Aos-cucult).    See  Lychnis.  ^,y„^^  a„\,  op'erated  bv  the  city.     Pop.  (1910) 

Headow-ruc,  a  plant  of  the  crowfoot  fam-  12,780.  Walter  InviNC  Bates, 
ily  and  of  the  genus  r/ia/ic(ru»t.  These  rues  p^^n^^  „/  'Tribune-Republican.-' 
are  erect  perennial  herbs,  with  small  deeply  cut  „  .  -..■  ™-i.  «_  •  t  ■  ^ 
leaves,  and  pretty  flowers,  usually  in  loose  pan-  ,  Meagher,  ma  her,  Thomaa  Francu.  Irish- 
icles.  The  genus  contains  about  75  species,  American  soldier:  b.Waterford,  Ireland,  3  Aug. 
scattered  about  the  north  temperate  zone,  of  if^j;  d.  near  Fort  Benton  Mont  1  July  1867. 
which  the  United  States  and  Canada  possess  "•  "'^5,,  j'^l^-.j**  '"^  Jesuit  College,  Cion- 
about  IS  species,  some  of  which  are  well-known.  Ko^es  Wood,  Kjldare,  and  at  Stonyhurst  Col- 
The  early  meadow-rue  (7'.  dioicum)  is  a  slcn-  'fS^  (H^r  Preston),  England;  became  one  of 
der,  leafy  species,  of  rocky  woods,  a  foot  or  two  ""^  principal  orators  of  the  Young  Ireland 
in  height,  whose  ilowers,  purplish  and  greenish  P>"y-  which  aimed  at  independence  through 
with  yellowish  antlers,  appear  in  April  or  May.  J™""  •"""'""on;  in  1848  was  sent  on  a  mission 
The  purple  meadow-rue  (7".  fuTburasceM) ,  by  the  Irish  Confederation  to  the  French  pro- 
common  in  New  England  woods,  is  distinguish-  visional  govenimenl;  and  on  21  Alarch  was  ar- 
able by  its  size  (2  to  4  feet  tall),  large,  bright-  "=^}^^  °^^  "charge  of  seditioa  He  wa^  bailed. 
green,  waxy  leaves  and  purplish  stem;  the  flow-  ■>"'  «"  1"^  passage  of  the  trea.ion- felony  art 
ers  form  a  greenish  fleecy  bloom.  A  third  large  je-arrcsted ;  and  in  October  sentenced  to  death 
species  is  the  thick-leaved  (r,  conWeutn)  of  the  '<"'  tj'^^'^;,  J  he  sentence  having  been  com- 
Southem  States,  whose  flowers  are  of  different  H?"'^°  ?<>  Y  r  o^n'^i"",*:"'.  "=.  was  removed  to 
hues,  the  SUminate  flowers  being  white  and  ^  asmania  CS  July  1849)  ;  but  in  1852  escaped  to 
showy,  while  the  pistillate  flowers.  Gome  on  sep-  'he  Lmted  States,  where  he  was  admitted  to 
arate  plants,  are  purplish.  The  tall  meadow-  ^'i!^°^^  '"  '"^L^"?  practised  in  New  York  in 
rue  if.  polygonum},  towers  to  a  height  of  i3  i»50-6i.  In  1S61  he  organized  a  company  of 
feet  in  fkvorable  situations.  All  are  fertilized  fo'iaves  for  the  Federal  army,  with  which  he 
mainly  by  the  wind.  ]0'"«<'  the  69th  New  York  volunteers,  under 
u  J  _  ■  CI.  .-.„  ^  cominand  of  Colonel  Michael  Corcoran.  After 
Mcadow-smpe.  See  Jack-snipes.  three  months'  service,  he  recruited  the  'Irish 
Meadowsweet,  a  well-known  handsome  brigade"  (1861-2),  and  was  elected  colonel  of 
European  plant  (Spiraa  ulmaria)  of  the  rose  the  ist  regiment.  On  3  Feb.  .]862  he  became 
family.  It  grows  by  the  sides  of  streams  and  in  brigadier-general  and  took  command  of  the 
damp  places,  has  pinnate  leaves,  and  stems  two  brigade.  He  fought  bravely  at  Richmond,  the 
feet  high  bearing  corymbs  of  white  fragrant  second  Bull  Run,  Fredericksburg,  and  Anlictam, 
flowers.  A  decoction  of  it  with  copperas  is  used  and  Fredericksburg,  and  after  Clianeellorsville 
for  dyeing  black,  and  the  root  has  been  used  as  found  his  command  so  reduced  in  numbers  that 
a  tonic  It  is  also  called  queen  of  the  meadow,  he  resigned.  Early  in  1864  he  was  reappointed 
Meadville,  med'vil.  Pa.,  city,  county-seat  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  was  as- 
of  Crawford  County;  on  French  Creek,  and  on  signed  to  the  command  of  the  military  district 
the  Erie  and  a  branch  of  the  Pittsburg,  B.  &  °'  Etowah.  He  resigned  15  May  1865,  was  ap- 
L  K  R.R.'s;  about  go  miles  north  of  Pittsburg  Panted  secretary  of  Montana  territory,  and 
and  30  miles  south  of  Erie.  The  first  settlement  ^^^^^  at  one  time  as  governor  firo  Urn.  He 
was  made  in  May  1788  by  David  Mead  and  wrote  'Speeches  on  the  Legislative  Indcpend- 
others.  It  became  a  borough  in  1823,  and  in  ence  of  Ireland'  (1852).  Consuh:  .  Cavanagh. 
1866  was  chartered  as  a  city.  It  is  in  a  fertile  'Life,  Writings  and  Speeches.' 
agricultural  region,  in  tlie  vicinitj'  of  extensive  Ueagre.  A  fish.  See  Maigbe. 
oU  fields,  arid  m  the  part  of  the  State  noted  for  Meakin,  mfi'kJn,  Budgett,  English  author 
lU  iron  and  steel  industries.  The  chief  inanu-  ^nd  writer:  b.  Ealing  Park,  England.  8  Aug. 
facluring  estabhshmenls  are  the  Erie  railroad  ,866;  d.  London  26  June  1906.  He  was  educated 
shops,  with  nearty  2/>»  employees  1  the  Phcenix  ^j  (he  Reigate  Grammar  School,  became  associ- 
iron  works,  and  the  Meadville  nalleable  iron  a,^  ^^^j.  ^t  'Times'  of  Morocco,  and  was 
works,  with  SM>  employees;  the  Keystone  vise  ejito,  1884-93.  He  lectured  extensively  on  in- 
worKS,  with  230  employees ;  diocolate  chips  fac-  dustrial  questions  and  on  OrienUl  subjects, 
tory,  with  150  employees;  Barbour  silk  mills,  Among  his  works  arc :  'The  Moorish  Empire' 
120  employees;  shoe-button  fastener  works,  silk  ngoa) ;  'The  Land  of  the  Moors'  (1901) ;  'The 
mills,  printing  works,  con  feet  lonerif  factories,  Moors>  (1902);  <Model  Factories  and  Vil- 
sngine  works,  and  other  manufactories  employ-  lages''  etc 

ing  over  500  persons.    The  city  has  20  churches,  „  '  ,  _„j.,  „_, e„  c. ,  , 

an  academy  Sf  music,  court-house,  three  parks,  Meal^olh;  Meal-worm.      See  Flouk  Im- 

the  comity  fair  ground,  a  race  track,  three  iron  swrrs. 

bridges,  and  several   fine  wholesale  and   retail  Meal-tub  Plot,  in  English  history,  an  al- 

buildings     Its   educational   institutions   are  the  leged  conspiracy,  concocted  in  1679  by  an  in- 
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UEAI^Y-BUa  — MfiARIH  RIVER 


former,  Dangerfield,  with  the  view  of  cutting  off 
those  who  were  opposed  lo  the  succession  of 
James  II.  after  he  had  embraced  Roman  Githol- 
icism.  The  false  charges  to  which  Dangerfield 
was  prepared  to  swear  were  found  in  the  meal- 
tub  belonging  to  a  Mrs.  Cellier,  one  of  his 
friends.  Ultimately  he  corifessed  his  crime,  was 
whipped,  and  condemned  to  stand  in  the  pillory. 

Mealy-bug,  a  acaleless  scale  insect  of  the 
^enus  Dactylopius  and  family  Coccida.  These 
insects  are  covered  with  a  mealy,  or  waxy  sub- 
stance which  they  secrete  for  protective  pur- 
poses. Like  their  relatives,  the  true  scale 
insects,  they  also  secrete  honey-dew  and  are  at- 
tended and  transported  by  ants;  unlike  these 
relatives  they  do  not  lose  the  power  of  locomo- 
tion. The  species  are  most  numerous  in  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  countries ;  one  species  {D. 
eitri)  being  the  best  known  outdoor  species  in 
the  United  States,  feeding  upon  citrus  trees  in 
Florida.  In  greenhouses  another  species  {D. 
dtttTMCtor)  is  often  troublesome.  Owing  to  the 
protective  covering  difficulty  has  been  met  in 
ridding  plants  of  these  creatures,  but  fumiga- 
tion and  caustk  solutions  have  been  tried  with 
most  satisfactory  results.    See  iNsecTtciOE. 

Heal;  Wing,  a  minute  bug  of  the  family 
AUyrodida,  whose  species  (about  150  in  num- 
ber) have  the  wings  covered  with  a  while  meal- 
like secretion.  They  are  allied  to  the  coccids, 
but  differ  in  development  and  structural  pecu- 
liarities; and  throng  upon  the  leaves  of  plants 
which  they  injure  by  sucking  away  the  sap  and 
also  by  attracting  a  growth  of  smut-fungus  by 
their  secretion  of  honey-dew.  In  this  manner 
they  blacken  and  harm  orange  and  lemon  trees 
in  parts  of  Florida  and  Louisiana,  where  they 
are  prevalent.  Consult  Howard,  'Insect  Book' 
(1901). 

Mean  Vahnc.  If  «  quantities  are  commen- 
surable, the  sum  of  their  units  divided  bv  n,  the 
number  of  the  quantities,  is  the  arithmetical 
mean  and  is  the  mean  value  of  the  n  quantities 
when  their  number  is  finite.  For  example,  if 
the  number  of  units  in  three  quantities  are  re- 
spectively four,  eight,  and  fifteen,  the  mean 
^,31^^  ;g  1+^+'S  =  9;  and  in  general,  if  the 

number  of  units  in  n  quantities  is  denoted  by 

X,,  Xi,  X„    .    .    .    .    Xn,    the  mean  value  is 

M=-L(_X,+X,-i-Xx+  .    .    .    .+Xn) 

But  if  a  quantity  vary  continuously  in  ac- 
cordance with  some  law,  thereby  assuming 
every  possible  value  between  two  extremes,  the 
number  of  different  quantities  is  infinite,  and  ihe 
mean  value  in  such  a  case  requires  a  new  defi- 
nition. For  example,  assume  that  at  every 
point  in  the  diameter  of  a  semicircle  a  perpen- 
dicular to  the  diameter  is  drawn  to  meet  the 
semicircle.  The  lengths  o£  these  lines  form  a 
continuous  aeries  of  values  represented  by  every 
number  from  lero  to  r,  where  r  is  the  length  of 
the  radius.  In  such  a  case  if  the  11  values  of 
the  perpendiculars  are  obtained  and  their  sum 
is  divided  by  «,  the  ratio  would  approximate  to 
the  mean  value.  But  (he  limit  of  this  ratio,  as 
N  is  increased  indefinitely,  would  be  the  mean 
value.  It  follows  that  the  mean  value  will  de- 
pend upon  the  law  according  to  which  the  n 
values  are  selected.  That  is,  the  mean  value  of 
a  continuously  varying  quantity  is  not  definite 


until   the  law  that  governs  the  successioB  of 
values  is  known. 

The  several  forms  of  the  theorem  that  pass 
under  the  name  of  the  mean  value  theorem 
involve  the  principles  of  the  infinitesimal  cal- 
cuius.  The  ArsI  theorem  of  the  mean  value  is 
the  following:  Let  f(jr)  denote  any  finite  and 
continuous  fimction  of  x  in  the  interval  between 
x=^x„  and  x  =  X;  let  dx  denote  the  increment 
and  retain  the  same  sign  in  this  interval ;  and 
assume  that  m  and  M  are  respectively  the  least 
and  the  greatest  values  of  f{x)  in  this  interval; 
then  the  de6nite  integral  f^  f(.r)djr  has  a  defi- 
nite value  that  is  greater  than  m(X  — Jo)  and 
less  than  M(X  — rn)  ;  that  is: 

«/J  dx<f^^  fMdx<  M  JjlJ  dx. 
Since  f(x)  is  continuous  in  the  interval 
X — j-o,  (here  must  be  a  value  x=i,  where 
x.<i<Xsiichihitf^J(x)dx={X~x,)fi(}. 
m  </ «)<if.  The  value.  ^  (t)=-j^/Jy(* )  di-, 
is  called  the  mean  value  of  f{x)  in  the  interval 
X — X,.  If  we  assume  F(x)  to  be  the  primitive 
or  indefinite  integral  ot  f(x),  then  FiX)  — 
F{x.-)  =  (X~x,)f{^-  =  (X  —  x,-)F{r)  which 
is  the  familiar  form  of  the  law  of  the  mean 
in  the  differential  calculus. 

For  the  extensions  of  the  mean  value  the- 
orem due  to  Lagrange,  Cauchy  and  Schlomilch 
and  Roche,  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  Taylor's 
theorem,  see  Series.  Reference  may  be  had  to 
William's  "Integra!  Calculus'  for  further  illus- 
trations and  extension  of  the  theorem  to  include 
functions  of  two  or  more  variables. 

Heandei,  me-ao'der,  in  art,  an  ornamental 
design,  in  which  the  lines  interlace;  it  is  often 
used  in  decorating  vases. 

Heons,  menz,  David  HacGrcgor,  Ameri- 
can lawyer  and  author :  b.  Groton,  Mass.,  i  May 
1847.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1868, 
studied  theology  at  Andover  and  New  Haven, 
was  professor  of  economics  in  Middlebury  <Vt) 
College  in  1877-80,  and  in  1881  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  entered  the  practice  of  law.  He 
contributed  to  periodicals,  and  wrote  'The 
Boss*  (1894) ;  and  'Industrial  Freedom* 
(1897). 

Means  Grass.  See  Grasses  in  the  United 
States. 

Uearea,  mirx,  John,  English  navigator:  b. 
England  1756 ;  d.  London  1809.  He  entered 
upon  a  seafaring  life  at  an  early  age  and  in 
1776  he  entered  the  navy  and  served  in  the  war 
with  the  French  until  peace  was  declared  in 
1783,  when  he  became  a  captain  in  the  mer- 
chant service.  In  1786  he  explored  the  coast  of 
Alaska  and  made  in  1789  a  second  tour  of  ex- 
ploration on  the  discoveries  of  which  the  Brit- 
ish government  based  its  claim  to  the  possession 
of  British  Columbia  and  Oregon.  He  was  the 
author  of  'Voyages  in  the  Years  1788-9,  from 
China  to  the  Noithweet  Coast  of  America* 
(1790)- 

Hearim  River,  Brazil,  rises  in  the  Serra 
do  Nc^ro,  and  after  a  northerly  course  ofabont 
360  miles  in  the  stale  of  Maranham,  flows  into 
9te  Bay  of  S3o  Marcos  near  the  dty  of  Maran- 
ham. It  has  numerous  affluents,  and  is  naviga- 
ble, but  the  sudden  tidal  bores  are  dangerous. 
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HEARS  —  MEASUREMENT  OF  STREAMS 

Mean,    Mary    H^    American    author:    b.  a  standard  of  comparison _  , 

Osbkosh,  Wis.,  2  Jan,  1871.  She  was  educated  tity  of  the  same  kind.  Every  kind  01  quantitj 
at  the  State  Normal  School  in  Oshkosh  and  has  its  own  unit  of  measure,  and  under  differ- 
first  became  known  to  the  reading  public  in  ent  circumstances  the  same  kind  of  qnantlty 
1896,  when  her  work  appeared  in  the  magazines  may  have  different  units  of  measure, 
and  speedily  made  her  popular  as  a  writer  of  Line  of_  Measures. —  The  line  of  intersection 
short  stories.  She  has  traveled  in  Europe  in  of  the  primitive  plane,  with  a  plane  passing 
search  of  literary  materials  and  has  published,  through  the  axis  of  the  primitive  circle  and  the 
under  the  pen-name  "George  Madden  Martin,'  axis  of  Ihe  circle  to  be  projected 
'Emmy  Lou  — Her  Book.'                                            Measure  of  AneUs.—  The  right  angle  being 

Measles     (also    called    Rubeola   and    Mor-  *?>'="  ^^  *^«  angular  unit,  its  si^divisions  are 

BlLLi),    a    communicable    or   infectious   eruptive  degrees,  minutes  and  seconds.     The  n^t  angle 

disease,  one  of  the  exanthemata,  frequently  epi-  ^""tams  90  d^ees,  the  degree  60  minutes,  and 

demic,  and  sometimes  dangerous  because  of  its  "'«   """"'l, '^   seconds.     All    smdler   fractiwis 

debilitating  effects  and  tendency   to   end  in   in-  "e  expresed  deomally  .n  terms  of  the  second. 


flammation    of    mucous    membranes,     such     as  Measure  of  MagnacaHon— Tht       .         __ 

pneumonia    and    enteritis.     So-called    black    or  magnification,  or  mapifying  nower  of  any  op- 

Sialignant  measles,  occurring  mostly  in  persons  t.cal.mstrument,  is  the  ratio  of  the  magnitude  of 

of  very  poor  health,  is  usually  fatal.    Although  ">«  '"'^.  *?  "^e  magnitude  of  the  object,  or 

measles  is  a  disease  of  childhood,  adults  are  not  •"«^«  P^C'sely,  the   ratio  of  the  apparent  d.am- 

exempt   from  it.     As  a  rule  it  attacks  an  indi-  «'",«f  *''«  ""/^e  to  that  of  the  object.    _ 
vidual  but  once.    The  contagious  principle  ex-         Measure  of  oRalio.-lt^  toganthm   in  any 

ists  in  the  breath  and  in  exhalations  from  the  ^y^'*™  «*  logarithms,  or, the  exponent  of  the 

skin,  the   tears,  the  nasai   and  bronchial   secre-  P?*^"  '°  y^'"^  "?«  "»'°  '"  «!"='■  '^«  «Ponent 

tions    and   the   excretions      Clothing  which   has  "'  ^"""^  8'ven  ratio  being  assumed  as  unity. 

been"  in    an    infected    atmosphere    .s    liable   to  ,  /»Af««e.— The  quantity  of  notes  which  arc 

■     ■        ■■  .,,''.  .      .  placed  in  the  bar,^  and  which  is  generally  called 


disease  may  be  divided  into  four  sUges,  begin-  y.?™='/'  common  time,  containing  an  equal  qiian- 

ning  with  the  stage  of  incubation,  or  the  inter-  ?'ty  "f  ""^^^  '"  ^^^  t'?'"-  and  triple  time,  contain- 

val    (varying   from  7  to  21   days)    between   the  "|?  ="  "riequal  quantiy-.   Common  time  is  gcner- 

date  of  infection  and  the  outbreak  of  symptoms,  ^"y  marked  with  a  C  at  the  beginning,  which 


that  is,  the  stage  of  invasion.    The  symptoms  ^•^'^"^  ^^^'  every  bar  contains  four  crotchets,  o_ 

are   chilliness,   fever,   pain   in   head,  back,  and  J'?^'!'  ■^^'"'^  '"  "^'''^r  "o'ef-.  J^ere  are  also  other 

limbs,  bloodshot  eyes,  with  intolerance  of  light,  !'"1''?  of  common  time  which  are  marked  J,  J,  f. 

running  of  the  eyes  and  nose,  sneezing,  and  a  Triple  time  is  marked     J,  J,  j,  f,  J. 
troublesome  cough.    About  the   fourth  dajr  an  HeaBur«  For  Measure,  a  tragi-comcdy  by 

eruption   or   rash   appears    (stage   of   eruption),  Shakespeare,  first  acted  in   1604,  and  appearing 

first  in  the  throat,  then  upon  the  face,  trunk,  first  in  print  in  the  <First  Folio'  of  1623.     The 

and  extremities,  as  minute  pinkish   red   spots,  outline  of  the  plot  is  taken   from  the  Italian 

which  coalesce  into  blotches  mote  or  leas  cres-  novelist  Cinfhio,  and  from  Whetstone's  tragedy 

centic  in  siiape,  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  of   "Promos  and  Cassandra.'     In  1662  an  adap- 

skin.    The  eruption  usually  lasts  about  three  or  lation  of  the  play,  entitled  'Laws  against  Lxjv- 

four    days.    Gradually    disappearing    (stage    of  ers,'    was   made   by   Davenant,     Both    Benedick 

decline),   fever   and   catarrhal   symptoms   abate,  and   Beatrice  appear  in   Davenant's  version.     A 

and   ai^Klite   returns.     The   cough   may    remain  second  adaptation,  by   Gildon,   was  produced  in 

for   days.    The   patient  should   be   kept    in    a  1700  with  the  title,  'Beauty  the  Best  Advocate.* 
warm,  well  ventilated,  and  fairly  lighted  room,  , 

should  be  given  easily  digested  food  and  plenty  Meas  urement  01  Ships  for  Tonnage,  or 

of  water.    Treatment  should  also  regulate  the  Builder  b  Measurement,  a  method  of  compnt- 

bowels  with  saline  medicines,  and  allay  the  se-  ""g    the    tonnage    of   merchant    vessels,    in    use 

verity  of  the  cough  with  simple   remedies.     Se-  among     shipbuilders.     Its     results     are     nearly 

vere    symptoms    require    the    attendance    of   the  double    the    legal    or    registered    tonnage.     See 

physician.    Measles  is  contagious  until  the  erup-  Tonnage. 

'M„)^J'tf.Z'".'l.'°il,Lif,Sj."t''Lf.  M...»,ratm   of   Stttra..      One    of    ih. 

Skin  nave  come  away  01  tnemseives,  or  nave  ^i,  e  ,  j..ji.., 
been  washed  off  by  tepid  baths,  P^".^'"c,"  '^"'^^^  °^.  ",'""^  conducted  by  the 
■'  "^  Lnited  States  Geological  Survey;  tlie  meas- 
Measure,  a  definite  unit  of  capacity  or  ex-  urement  of  streams  having  an  industrial  value, 
tent,  fixed  by  law  or  custom,  by  which  relative  Wherever  water  is  likely  to  be  employed  for 
siies  and  capacities  are  ascertained  and  ex-  power  or  irriRation  the  amount  available  is  as- 
pressed  ;  as,  a  yard,  a  measure  of  length ;  a  gal-  certained  by  that  bureau.  The  volume  varies 
!  of  capacity;  a  square  foot,  a  greatly  from  season  to  season,  and  sometimes 
area ;    a   cubic   foot,   a   measure   of  from  year  to  year.     Any  calculation  by  the  man- 

. See  Weiohts  and  Measures.  ufacturer   or   farmer  which  does   not   take   this 

Lineal  Measure.— Tht  measure  of  lines  or  variability   into  account   would   be   misleading 

distances;   the   standard   unit  of  lineal   measure  Moreover,   streams  differ  among   themselves   in 

in   the   United   States  is  the  yard.     The  system  straightness,    the   character   of    their    beds    and 

is  based  on  the  law  of  nature  that  the  force  of  other  particulars.     Accurate  mewurement  is  still 

gravity  is  constant  at  the  same  point  of  the  further  complicated  by  the  lack  of  uniformity 

earth's  surface,  and  consequently  that  the  length  in  the  movement  in  a  given  cross  section.    What 

of  a  pendulum  which  oscillates  a  certain  num-  might  be  true  for  one  point  would  not  be  true 

her  of  times  in  a  given  period  is  also  constant,  for  other  points  to  the  right  or  left  of  it,  or  at  a 

UhiI  of  Measure. —  A  given  quantity,  used  as  higher  or  lower  level. 
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'     IfEASURIHG  WORM  — HEAT 

Tie  first  «ep  in  the  work  is  to  place  a  gauge  various  ways  by  means  of  their  silky  Becretions, 
in  a  permanent  position,  and  employ  a  suitable  others   enclosing  themselves  in  silky  cocoons. 
observer  to  read  it   every   day.     The  gauge  is  Those   burying   themselves   also   build   cocoons 
graduated  to  feet  and  tenths.    Usually  it  is  up-  around  them,  but  many  of  these  only  line  their 
right    It  may  be  laid  over  slanting,  however,  cavity  with  enough  silken  threads  to  keep  the 
la  that  case,  the  spacing  is  widened,  so  as  to  wall    from    falling   in.     One   of   the    European 
give  accurate  results.    One  observation  a  day  is  species,  Fidonia  flumisiaria,  is  distinguished  by 
made,  and  its  result  is  transmitted  on  a  postal  curious  feathery  antennae.    The  caterpillars  of 
card  to  Washington.     The  second  factor  m  the  this  species  are  very  injurious  to  fruit  trees,  es- 
hydrographer's   computation   is   the   velocity  of  pecially  those   of   the   European   magpie   moth, 
the  stream,  at  different  heights.    To  ascertain  ^frrajoj  jrrowuioriata,  which  inhabit  gooseberry 
this   only   occasional   measurements   are   neces-  bushes,  often   entirely   stripping  them   of  their 
sary.  These  are  made  by  experts,  but  with  their  foliage.   The  caterpillar  of  the  American  canker 
aid  it  is  possible  to  prepare  tables  showing  the  worm  moth^  A.  ntsofUryx  pometaria,  also  be- 
total  discharge  of  that  particular  stream  for  all  longs  to  this  species  of  worm,  the  eggs  being 
the  difierent  gauge  readings.     After  such  tabu-  hatched   in  the   spring;   when   grown   they   are 
iation  is  effected  the  maximum,  minimum  and  about  an  inch  long  and  of  various  colors,  and 
mean  flow  for  any  month  in  the  year  can  be  are  also  dangerous  to  orchards.  Most  of  the  ape- 
told  at  a  glance.  cies,  however,  are  of  small  economic  import- 
Velocity  jaascataincd  with  a  meter  lowered  anee.     The   caterpillars  usually   resemble   twigs 
»to  the  water.    The  instr\im«nt  contains  a  tiny  when  at  rest,  thetr  protective  coloring  and  their  . 
•crew  propeller,  the  number  of  whose  rotations  attitudes  serving  to  deceive  their  enemies.    The 
ander.  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  is  automatically  caterpillars  of  a  few  species  of  the  owlet-moths, 
Tcsistestd.    Many  types  of  n»eter  have  been  de-  family  Hoetuida,  walk  in  this  w^,  since  they 
vised.     The  kind  which  the  buraan  prefers  has  also   lack  prolegs   upon   the   middle  abdominal 
sa  eledtic  wire  leading  up  to  a  boizer  in  the  segments.    They  are  not,  however,  considered 
operator's  pocket    There  a  cbck  or  other  audi-  true  measuring  worms.    The  geometrid  moths 
bie  sotuid  aidicates  to  him  the  speed  of  the  ^re  usually  of  small  size  and  inconspicuous  but 
-acrew.    He.  counts  the  number  xsf  revolutions  delicate  and  beautiful  coloration.    Consult  Hoi- 
fot  some  definite  period,  usually  -fifty  seconds,  land,  'The  Moth  Book*  (New  York  1903) ;  and 
records  it  in  his  notebook,  andtnoves  along  a  Packard's    'Monograph    of    the    Geometridae,* 
short  distance  to  make  another  observation.  with  colored  plates,  published  by  the  U.  S.  Geo- 

*  If  ticMuremcnts  are  mad*  tt  various  depths  logical  Survey  in  1876, 
along  a  vertical  line,  the  results  will  not  be  Ueat,    Inspection    of.    Prior  to    1906,   no 

CWmL   .For    this    reason    faydrogr^^ihers    have  strict   government    investigation   was   made   of 

studitd  to  fmd,  if  possible,  a  lerel  that  would  the  methods  in  vogue  in  meat  inspectkM ;  but 

fairly -retiresent  the  average  velocity   for  any  during  that  yeas,  the  investigations  ■of  govem- 

veniewi.     la    this    way   they    can'   simplify   the  ment  and  other  committees  disclosed  Ihe  astOB- 

labor.'   It  has  been  found  that  such  an  average  ishing  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  meat  placed 

*an  bo.Moired  by  takmg  the  sfwed  at  a  depth  upon  the  market  was  far  from  cleaa;  and  that. 

of   f row  SIX  tenths  to  two  thirds  of  the  way  in  fact,  the  methods  of  handling  aod  preparing; 

down;  from  the  surface.    To  obtain  a  correct  theae  food  products  were  duiEeroas  to  health. 

i*».for  tha.Vbole  atreafai,  though,  these  testa  A  great  stir  was  created  by  thaa  revelatloBs. 

must  be  made  at  a  number  of  places  between  and    much     reform     work     was     undertaken. 

one  shore  and  the  other.    No  measurement  at  Stricter  inspection  was  enforced;  and.'whensas 

a  single  pomt  can  be  trusted  to  bo  lairty  repre-  this  had  been  little  more  .than  perfunctory,  it 

«nlartive.  now  became  more  strict;  and   the  result  was 

-u......^-      iir  —    T     t.   -ar  t  that  more  carcasses  were  "condemned"  during 

.    Measiirmg  Worm,   Inch  Wonn,  Looper,  mo6  than  ever  before. 

or  Span-worm,  a  caterpillar  of  any  species  of  whiie  much  reform  has  been  accomplished, 

■?r»«.  ^    superfamily    Ceomtmdm.      The  there  is  stiU  urgent  need  for  -further  investiffa' 

creatures  are  characterued  by  the  presence  of  tion  and  inquiry.    The  laws  govRming  (he,  m- 

otilv  two  pairs  of  abd<»un8l  legs,  one  upon  the  spection  of  meat  are  still  far  from  ideal,  and 

nmth,  the  other  upon  the  anal  segment,  and  by  ifig  following  quotations  from  the  GovenimiBt 

Ih  kS5     if  ■    "T  "f  '"c^^ofo".  'f'=  '■=?'■  of  Regulations    (1904)    regarding  meat  inspection 

the.  body   bemg   brought    forward   toward   the  will  make  this  clear  ■  "*  -r       ■*• 

front  legs  and  the  body  forming  a  loop  at  right  «aI1  animals  found  on  post-mortem  ami- 

^^\^  N..Vw  ^m'IVL  """^  '*"'''  ^^"^  '"^  ""t^'^'  "*  ^  ='ff<^"ed  withVny  of  the  diseases 

walk.    Nearly   all    the  numerous   species   feed  or  conditions  named  below,  shall  be  disposed  of 

upon,  foliage,  a  few  upon  seeds  in  which  they  according  to  the  foUowing  instructions.    ... 
bora     Some    are    considered    serious    pests    ra  «i.  The    carcass    may  T.e   passed    when   the 

orchards  and  upon  shade  trees;  for  mstance,  the  lesions  are  limited  to  one  group  of  lymphatic 

■CMiker  worms  (sec  Ajhj;  paragrav''  /«^f"'.  glands  or  one  other  organ. 

the  lime-tree  moth  {Hybernm  Hliaria),  and  Cy  «2.  The    carcass    may    be   passed    when   the 

matophora  pampinana,  which  sometimes  devas-  lesions   are   limited   to   two   groups   of  viscera! 

lates  craaberry  plantations.  The  duration  of  the  lymphatic  glands'  in  either  the  thoracic  or  ab- 

larva  state  is  variable;  from  their  great  voracity  dominal  cavity 

-they  grow  rapidly  and  shed  their  skins  several  '3.  The   carcass   may  be  passed   when  tiie 

tHOM  beftjre  attaming  maturity ;   when   arrived  lesions  are  limited  to  two  visceral  organs  (other 

at  thts  state  they  seek  aome  sheltered  spot  in  than  lymphatic  glands),  in  the  thoracic  or  ab- 

Whtch   to   under^   the   change  to   pupa   fortti,  dominal  cavity,  provided  the  lesions  aresliaht 

(wme  elitiging  to  tfce  tower  mi^-fScW  of  leaves  calcified  and  encapsulated. 

.wtole.others  biuythemsetves^theeahh.  those  '  VThe   carcass   may  be  passed  when  the 

ramaisdng  m  the  ur  bus  pending  themselves  in  tesions    are  limited  to  one  group  of  visceril 
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lymphatic  glands  and  one  organ  in  the  thoracic 

or  abdominal  cavity,  provided  the  lesions  in 
the  effected  organs  are  slight. 

"5.  The  carcass  may  be  passed  when  the 
lesions  are  conlined  to  two  groups  of  visceral 
or  lymphatic  glands,  and  one  other  organ  in 
the  thoracic  or  abdominal  cavity,  provided  the 
lesions  are  slight,  calcilicd,  and  encapsulated. 

"6.  The  carcass  may  be  passed  when  the 
lesions  are  conlined  to  the  lungs,  the  cervical 
lymphatic  glands,  and  one  group  of  the  vis- 
ceral lymphatic  glands  of  the  tiioracic  cavity, 
provided  the  alTcctiun  is  slight,  and  the  lesions 
aje  calcified  and  encapsulated.*  (Twenty-first 
Annual  Report,  Bureau  o£  Animal  Industry, 
P-  577.) 

The  regulations  concerning  meat-inspcetion, 
passed  I  April  i<>d8,  contain  the  following: 

"Rule  (J. —  The  carcass,  if  tuberculous  lesions 
are  limited  to  a  single  or  sereral  parts,  or 
organs  of  the  body  (except  as  noted  in  Rule  A), 
without  evidence  of  recent  invasitin  of  tubercle 
bacilh    into   the   systemic    circulation,    shall   be 

fassed  after  the  parts  containing  the  localized 
;sions  are  removed  and  condemned." 

"Section  II,  Paragraph  2.— Carcasses  of  ani- 
mals showing;  uncomplicated  localized  acti- 
nomycocic  lesions,  other,  than,  or  in  addition 
to,  those  specified  in  paragraph  one  of  this 
section,  may  be  passed  after  the  infected 
organs  and  parts  have  been  removed  and  con- 
demned," 

'Malignant  Epiiootic  Catarrh.— The  car- 
casses of  animals  affected  with  this  disease, 
and  showing  generalized  inAammation  of  the 
mucous  membranes  with  emaciation,  shall  be 
condemned.  If  the  lesions  are  restricted  to  a 
single  tract,  or  if  the  disease  shows  purely 
local  lesions,  the  carcass  may  be  passed.* 

"Section  id—r Carcasses  of  animals  effected 
with  mange  or  scab,  in  advanced  stages,  or 
showing  emaciation  or  extension  of  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  flesh,  shell  be  cendemned.  When 
the    disease    is    slight,    the    carcass    may    be 

"Section  zi.r— Hogs  affected  with  nrticaria 
(diamond  skin  disease),  tinea  tonsurans,  de- 
mod  ex  foUiculorum,  or  erythema,  may  be 
passed,  after  detaching  and  condemning  the 
skin,  if  the  ^carcass  is  otherwise  tit  for  food." 

"Section  13.— When  the  lesions  of  caseous 
lymphadenitts  are  limited  to  the  superficial 
lymphatic  glands,  or  to  a  few  nodules  in  an 
organ,  involving  also  the  adjacent  lymphatic 
glands,  and  the  cansiss  is  well  nourished,  the 
meat  may  be  passed,  after  the  effected  parts  are 
removed  and  condemned.* 

■Carcasses  of  animals  slightly  affccCed  with 
tapeworm  cysts  may  he  rendered  into  lard  or 
tallow,  but  extensively  atfectcd  carcasses  shall 
be  condemned."     (p.  15.) 

"Section  17,  Paragraph  3-—  Carcasses  or 
parts  of  carcasses  found  infected  with  hydatid 
cyst  (echinococcus)  may  be  passed  after  con- 
demnation of  the  infected  part  or  organ."  _    ■ 

These  are  some  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
which  pertain  to  the  inspection  of  meat  in  the 
United  Slates.  From  these  quotations  it  is  per- 
fectly obvious  that  there  is  urgent  need  for  fur- 
thrr  reform  in  the  selection  and  condemnation 

A  great  amount  of  pbiighler  (tncs  on  with- 
out anj-  government  i-spcction  in  various  parts 


great  menace  to  public  health,  as  thousands  of 
pounds  of  meat,  much  of  it  diseased,  are  an- 
nually circulated  from  such  quarters,  and  sold 
at  the  same  price  as  meat  which  had  been 
subjected  to  Federal  inspection. 

These  small  slaughter  houses  are  the  main 
source  of  danger,  for  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
they  are  not  kept  in  a  clean  or  sanitary  condi- 
tion. The  drainage  is  not  attended  to  and  offal 
is  not  disposed  of  for  days  together.  In  a  re- 
cent report  made  by  the  Stale  Board  of  Health 
of  Indiana  it  was  asserted  that:  *Of  the  7^ 
slaughter  houses  inspected,  only  23,  or  about  7 
per  cent,  were  found  to  fultiU  the  sasitary  con- 
ditions." 

The  tinwholesome  and  unsanitary  condition 
of  some  of  the  abattoirs  has,  however,  led  to  an 
effort  to  better  the  existing  conditions;  and,  in 
his  annual  report  to  the  legislature,  Raymond 
A  Pearson.  Commissioner  of  AgricuhHre,  rec- 
ommends tkat  legislation  be  provkkd  for  the 
proper  surveillance  over  the  abattoirs  of  the 
Slate.  The  c(»nmissioner  points  out  that  prac- 
tically only  the  inspected  meat  sold  in  New 
York  State  is  the  product  of  the  abattoirs  ea- 
joying  Federal  inspection. —  which  is  limited  to 
those  plants  doing  an  interstate  business. 

Ueat  Extract  or  juice  of  meat,  has  be- 
come since  its  introduction  by  Llebig  (q-v.),  a 
subject  of  great  importance  in  median^  dietet- 
ics and  commerce.  The  chemical  constituents 
•of  meat  juice  are  not  clearly  established,  al- 
though  creatine,  sarcine  and  inosiaic  acid  are 
among  the  substances  intelligently  investigated 
Phosphoric  and  hydrochloric  acids  and  inor- 
ganic salts,  with  some  coagulahle  ingredients 
are  among  the  constitnents.  Beef  tea  while  of 
value  does  not  fumirii  complete  food  eMter  for 
sickness  or  healtk 

Heat-pacldng.  Meat-packmg  may  appro- 
priately be  considered  under  three  heads, 
namely,  preparation  and  disposal  of  fresh  (un- 
salted)  meats;  curing  and  preservation  of  meats 
by  salting,  smoking  and  the  like,  as  is  usually 
practised  with  hog  hams,  bacon,  etc.,  and  pres- 
ervation of  meats  by  hei^netically  sealing  in  tin 
cans,  glass  jars,  etc.,  including  the  final  sterili- 
zation necessary  to  complete  the  pt^cess. 

Fresh  Mtat. —  The  preparation  and  disposal 
of  fresh  meats  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
branch  of  the  packing  industry  and  in  its 
developmMit  is  the  newest.  Fresh  meat  has 
been,  of  course,  an  article  of  commerce  from 
the  earliest  times ;  but  it  is  only  within  recent 
years  that  the  art  of  refrigeration  has  been  per- 
fected to  an  extent  enabling  fresh  meat  to  lie 
shipped  thousands  of  miles  and  its  condition  and 
quality  so  conserved  that  it  is  more  desirable 
and.  palatable  after  arrival  at  destination  thai 
when  first  slaughtered.  Fresh  beef,  particularlj, 
is  much  more  juicy  and  tender  if  well  refriger- 
ated and  kept  two  weeks  or  more  after  slatigfa- 
ter  Fresh  meats  wiH  keep  best  if  held  Jn  ateoi- 
peratur*  slightly  above  the  freezing  point,  but 
in  practice  a  temperature  of  35^  F.  gives  good 
resuhs,  except  for  long  shipments  suui  as  from 
.United  States  ports  to  Euio^  in  which  cases 
.approximately  the  freezing  point  should  bi 
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laiiied;  aj)d  it  maj  here  be  observed  that  lean 
meat  freezes  at  ahoui  iH°  lower  teniperaiiire 
lltan  water. 

Freezing  ia  slightly  injurious  to  the  quality 
□f  fresh  meat,  but  hy  freezing  hard  and  holding 
m  a  temperalure  of  lo"  F.  it  may  be  kept  with- 
out taint  for  maoy  months.  When  beeves  are  In 
good  supply  and  cheap,  the  choice  cuts,  such  as 
ribs  and  loins,  are  frozen  and  held  in  large 
quantities  until  the  winter  and  spring  season, 
when  they  usually  meet  with  a  more  favorable 
market.  Fresh  pork  and  mutton  are  sometimes 
frozen  and  carried  from  season  to  season,  but 
the  volume  of  this  trade  in  the  United  States  is 
not  great,  comparatively,  This  carrying  from 
the  season  of  OTer.:Supp!y  to  the  season  of  tinder- 
supply  by. means  of  freezing  has  a  doubly  bene- 
ficial effect  on  the  market,  increasing  the  de- 
mand for  live  stock  during  time  of  ^ut,  and 
increasing  the  supply  of  choioe  cuts  during  the 
time  of  scarcity. 

Tlie  dressed  carcasses  are,  immediately  after 
sLaughter,  still  being  suspended  from  the  trol- 
ley hooks  on  which  the  latter  part  of  the  dressing 
operation  is  done,  run  into  refrigerated  rooms 
and  chilled,  usually  for  two  days.  The  cattle 
carcasses,  and  usually  the  hog  carcasses,  are  split 
through  the  back  bone  into  "sides."  After  chill- 
ing, the  sides  are  cut,  the  beef  usually  into 
quarters  and  the  pork  into  smaller  pieces.  The 
quarters  of  beef  are  shipped  hanging  on  hooks  in 
refrigerator  cars,  and  the  smaller  pieces  intended 
for  sale  fresh  are  usually  boxed  and  shipped 
also  in. refrigerator  cars.  Mutton  and  Iamb  are 
shipped  in  the  same  nay,  usually  in  whole  car- 
casses. The  refrigefator  cars  used  depend  upon 
jce  for  their  temperatures,  and  the  most  success- 
ful cars  use  the  ice  crushed  and  with  from  6 
to  12  per  cent  of  rock  salt  tntertningled. 

The  development  of  the  fresh  meat  branch  of 
the  packing  industry  received  its  first  Important 
impulse  from  George  H.  Hammond,  who,  in  the 
summer  of  1869,  began  at  Hammond,  Indiana  (a 
suburb  of  Chicago),  the  business  of  shipping 
fresh  beef  in  refrigerator  ears  to  Boston.  The 
first  year  the  business  was  not  successful,  but  it 
was  courageously  continued,  the  difficulties  were 
p-adually  overcome,  and  the  second  year  found 
It  more  satisfactory,  and  the  volume  amounted 
to  about  600  quarters  per  week.  During  the  fol- 
lowing two  years  this  volume  was  doubled  and  it 
continued  to  grow  moderately  until,  in  1877, 
Giistavus  F.  Swift  established  at  the  Union  Stock 
Yards,  Chicago,  a  similar  business.  Under  the 
stimulus  of  this  competition  the  trade  increased 
rapidly,  consignments  were  made  to  other  cities 
in  New  England  and  New  York,  other  houses 
entered  the  trade,  and  by  i8S|;  it  became  apparent 
that  this  new  method  of  slaughtering  cattle  near 
their  native  pastures  and  shipping  the  fresh  meat, 
was  destined  to  supersede,  largely,  the  older 
method  of  shinping  them  on  the  hoof  and 
slaughtering  near  the  pbce  of  corisumplion,  To- 
dty.  in  1905.  nine  tenths  of  the  fresh  beef  used 
in  the  principal  cities  east  of  Chicago,  and  out 
of  the  cattle  raising  belt,  arrives  at  destination 
in  refrigerator  cars,  atid  local  slaughtering  has 
been  largdjr  abandon'-d.  \Vhat  is  true  of  fresh 
beef  is  true  also  of  fresh  mutton  and  pork. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  fresh  meat  branch 
of  the  packing  industry. .  it  became  apparent 
that  new  .methods  of  handling  and  disposal  at 
destination  were  necessary:  obviously,  fresh  meat 


could  not  be  received  in  carloads  and  distributed 
to  the  retail  dealer,  through  an  ordinary,  un- 
cefrigeraied  warehouse,  as  had  been  the  custom 
with  cured  meats.  To  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
case,  refrigerated  rooms  v.'erc  built,  with  systeiHS 
of  overhead  tracking,  on  which  quarters  of  berf 
and  carcasses  of  small  stock  were  stored  and 
h^dled,  suspended  from  trolley  hooks.  In  con- 
nection with  these  refrigerated  rooms,  or  be*f 
coatcis,  as  they  came  to  be  known  in  the  trade, 
there  were  built  sviitable  shipping  rooms,  offices, 
etc.  These  distributing  houses  were,  as  a  rule, 
built  adjacent  to  railroad  tracks,  enabling  the 
direct  discharge  of  meats  from  the  cars.  As  the 
business  began  to  assume  some  magnitude,  it 
became  evident  to  tlie  packers  that  great  care 
in  the  construction,  maintenance  and  operation 
of  these  distributing  houses  was  of  the  utmost 
importance ;  it  was  therefore  desirable  that  a 
packer  own  houses  for  distributing  his  fresh 
meat,  thus  being  in  position  to  control,  absolutely, 
conditions  of  cleanliness  and  temperature.  The 
earliest  fresh-meat  packers  did  not  engage  in  the 
other  branches  of  meat-packing;  but  as  soon 
as  it  became  apparent  to  the  older  packers,  who 
had  previously  confined  their  fresh-meat  business 
to  the  locality  of  their  packing  houses,  that  the 
new  method  of  distribution  was  successful,  thfj 
began  to  enter  the  fresh-meat  business  aggres- 
sively, which  in  turn  forced  the  pioneers  of 
fresh-meal  packing  to  add  the  other  branches  to 
their  business,  because  a  packer  having  all  kinds 
of  meat  product  to  offer  [o  the  retailer  had  an 
obvious  advantage.  This  diversification  caused, 
in  turn,  the  devel<mment  of  the  distributing 
house,  tne  addition  of  smoke-houses  for  smoking 
hams  and  bacon,  store-rooms  for  canned  meats, 
Jard,  etc.,  until  to-day  the  leading  packers  own, 
in  the  principal  cities  of  the  country,  their  dis- 
tributing houses,  where  the  retailer  may  obtain 
any  form  of  animal  food-product,  including  many 
by-products.  There  are  more  than  one  thousand 
such  houses  scattered  throughout  the  United 
Slates.  This  branch  house  system  of  distribu- 
tion, by  its.  economy  and  thoroughness,  and  its 
adaptability  to  supply  a  wide  variety  suited  to 
all  the  local  need.-i,  has  been  one  of  the  prime 
factors   in   the   growth  of  the   meat-packing  in- 

The  beginning  of  this  branch  at  the  pack- 
ing industry  was  coincident  with  the  successful 
application  in  a  large  way  of  refrigeration  to 
railroad  cars.  The  first  cars  were,  however, 
comparatively  crude,  and  the  modem  refrig- 
erator car,  as  used  to-day  by  piacticalT; 
all  of  the  packing  companies,  has  reached 
its  present  state  ot  development  by  a  steady 
growth  of  improvements  made  from  time 
to  time.  This  mailer  of  perfection  of  the 
refrigerator  car  has  been  one  in  which  there 
has  been  great  rivalry  among  the  various,  pack- 
ers, and  to  this  competition  is  due  the  high  effi- 
ciency of  the  present  refrigerator  car  for  carry- 
ing fresh  meat.  The  building,  maintenance  and 
care  of  these  refrigerator  cars  is  the  field  of  one 
of  the  most  impoilanl  departments  in  connecliou 
with  the  various  packing  companies.  Tlie  cars 
must  not '  nly  be  kept  in  firsl-class  running  order 
so  as  to  make  them  suitable,  for  operatuig  on 
fast  trains,  but  they  must  be  kept  in  a  high 
state  of  cleanliness.  The  icing  of  the  cars  is 
also  a  very  important  feature  and  has  to  be  done 
with  the  utmost  care.  Before  loading,  the  cars 
must   be   iced    at    least   24   hours   in   advance  r 
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so    as    to    be    thoroughly    cooled.    They    are  ready    for    shipment.    Hams    and    bacon,    also 

then  re-iced  at  the  tittie  of  shipment  and  are  re-  shoulders,  generally  hare  a  brand  burned  in  the 

iced    in    transit   as    necessary,    depending    upon  skin  before  wrapping.     For  shipment  to  hot  cli- 

the   length   of   the   journey.     Immediately   after  mates  the  pieces,   after  wrapping  in  paper,  are 

tutloading,  the  car  is  scrubbed  with  soap  and  hot  also  'canvased,"  or  sewn  up  in  cotton  sh«eting, 

ipMer,  all   hooks   are  wiped   clean,   and   the  car  and  coated  with  a  thick  pasty  solution  of  China 

is  ventilated  so   that   it  will   return   home  in  a  clay,  barjtes  or  the  like,  and  then  dried.     This 

sweet,  clean  condition.  forms     an     air-tight,     vermin-proof     covering. 

Curing  and  Preservation  by  SalHrng^Smokime,  Hickory  and  stigar  maple  are  the  best  woods  for 

elc.  —  The  preservation  of  meat  by  safting,  smc£-  smoking. 

ing,  etc.,  was  the  first  method  extensively  prac-         The  preceding  paragraphs  relating  to  the  ctir- 

tised,  and  the  term  "packing"  now  applied  to  the  ing  of  meats  by  salting,  smoking,  etc.,  describe 

whole  business,  formerly  had  a  narrower  mean-  the   process   as   applied    to   meats    of   the   hog. 

ing  and  was  used  in  connection  with  this  branch  Beef  is  cared  in  like  manner  by  pickling  and  is 

exclusively.     In  fact  this  was,  in  the  early  days,  generally  shipped  to  destination  and  kept  in  the 

the  only  branch.  pickle  until  removed  for  consumption.    An  tx- 

From   the    earliest    times   meats  have   been  ception  is  *dried  beef,*  being  the  suitable  lean 

cured  by  salting  and  smoking  and  in  principle  pieces,  which,  after  curing  in  pickle,  are  smoked 

there  is  nothing  essentially  different  in  the  prac-  slowly  for  several  days  bo  as  to  dry  thern  to  a 

tice    of    the    modem    packing    plant    from    the  firm  condition. 

curing  processes  used  by  the  packers  of  earliest  '  PTearrvatio%  by  MeruitHeolfy  Sealed  Cmu, 
days.  The  business  is  now  conducted  on  a  much  etc.  —  The  method  of  preserving  meat  l^  pack- 
larger  scale,  and  with  more  care  as  to  conditions,  ing  in  hermetically  sealed  tin  cans  and  the  like 
particularly  as  to  refrigeration  and  steriU?ation,  was  introduced  commercially  into  the  United 
so  fliat  meats  are  now  cured  with  less  salt  than  States  about  the  year  i8m  at  Chicago,  Illinois, 
formerly,  or  to  use  the  trade  expression,  mitd  by  William  Wilson  and  John  ■Wils6n.  In  the 
cared.  following  year  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  also  en- 

The  two  methods  Of  curing  with  salt  are  tered  this  trade,  and  during  succeeding  years 
known  as  'pickling'  and  'dry  salting,*  and  these  other  houses  followed.  TTle  business  grew  rap- 
terms  are  relatively  descriptive.  In  pickling,  the  idly  from  the  beginning,  and  has  reached  great 
meat,  after  being  cut  into  hams,  shoulders,  etc.,  magnitude. 

is  submerged  in  pickle  or  brine  and  kept  undct  The  prtxwss  in  brief  is  as  follows:  The  meat 
the  surface  with  weights  or  other  devices,  so  the  after  being  trimmed  from  the  bones  and  cut  into 
salt  in  the  pickle  is  diffused  through  the  meat,  small  pieces  is  put  into  a  curing  pickle  composed 
This  causes  the  strength  of  the  pickle  to  decline  of  common  salt  ar>d  a  little'  sugaf  in  solution; 
and  the  meat  must  occasionally  be  removed,  and  also  a  very  small  quantity  -of  saltpetre  is  corn- 
placed  In  a  fresh  hogshead  with  re- strengthened  monly  used.  It  is  left  in  this  pickle  any  length 
pickle.  The  usual  time  of  cure  varies  with  the  of  time  from'  a  few  days  to  ao  days,  de- 
sije  of  the  joints  or  pieces  of  meat,  but  pending  upon  die  degrtx  of  saltiness  desired, 
ranges  usually  between  30  and  45  days.  The  It  is  then  taken  OM  of  the  pickle  and  cooked 
pickle  is  made  of  various  strengths  for  various  in  hot  water  until  thoroughly  'done.  After  this 
cuts  "of  meats,  but  is  generally  40°  to  60°  salo-  the  gristle  is  trimmed  out,  the  stirpliis'  fat  is  re- 
pieter,  and  for  hams,  bacon  and  we  finer  cuts  of  moved,  and  the  pieces  are  cnt  intb  small  and 
meat  contains  sugar  as.  well  as  salt.  Same  comparatively  even'  sized  bits,  usually  not  ex- 
curers  also  use  small  amounts  of  other  salts,  of  ceedjn^  four  cubic  inches.  .In  this  condition,  and 
sodium,  but  the  modem  tendency  is  to  use  rloth-  while  still  hot.  It  is  Stuffed  l^  an  antomatic  ma- 
ing  but  common  salt,  and  sugar.  Meats  for  chine  into  tin  cans  which  hate  previously  been 
consumption  in  the  United  States  are  generally  prepared  and  thoroughly  washed.  Each  can  is 
cured  in  sweet  pickle.  then  weighdd^so  -as  to  gel  the  correct  quantity 

The  process  of  dry-aalting  is  to  pile  the  joints  irf  meat  in  it,  and  is  "capped,*  that  is,  a  small 
or  cuts  of  meat  closely  in  layers  on  the  curing  tin  disc  is  soldered  over  the  hole  through  which 
floor,  first  rubbing  them  thoroughly  with  salt  the  meat  is  irltroduced  inio  thecan.  The  further 
and'  sprinkling  salt  freely  between  the  layers  and  sfCps  of  the  p»oces9  embrace  the  sterilization,  or 
on  lop.  The  piles  are  made  three  or  more  feet  *3-cal  led  "processing,*  which  consiBls'in  heating 
in  height,  and  the  meat  is  left  for  ten  days,  when  the  cans  fbr  a  number  'of  hanra  up  to  a  tempera- 
it  is  overhauled,  rubbed  again  with  salt  and  re-  lure  of  350*  to  350°  F..  depending  Upon  the  size 
piled;  and  this  overhauling  is  repeated  again  of  the  can  and  Hie  kind  of  meat  The  object  in 
m  another  ten  days.  The  time  necessary  fcr  the  heating  is  BteriBaation,  being  the  same  process  as 
curing  by  the  dry-salt  method  is  substantially  the  is  pursued  by  the  house-wife  in  canning  fruit. 
same  as  by  the  pieklmg  method.  The  dry-salting  etc.  The  cam  are  then  wished,  cooled,  labeled 
method  is  used  for  most  meats  for  exportation  and  the  exposed  sut'facea  are  coated  vrith  a 
to  Great  Britain,  and  (he  method  {s  frequently  varnish,  to  prevent  rust.  They  are  tlreii  ready  10 
spoken  of  as  «Engiish  cure,"  being  the-standard  be  packed  and  shipped- tb  all  partBof  the  wotM. 
method  in  England.                                          ,  and  will  keep  for  vears  without  detafiarstlon. 

'Hartia.  shoulders,  bacon  and  side  meats  are,  '     By~prcdiuU.-~Tht   business   of  meat   padc- 

after  curing,  generally  smoked.    The  process  of  ing    as    practised    in    Chicago    and    the    other 

snwfcmg,  IS  also  quite  old   and  its  origin   un-  large    packing    centres    <rf    the    United    States 

known.  ■  The   meats  are  hung  in  brick  houses  involves   not   alone   fntat   pFcaerving,    but    the 

or  compartments  in  tiers,  as  closely  together  as  entire    range    of    slatigMenUg,    preparation    of 

practicable  without  loiichmg,  a  Slow  fire  of  wood  the  fleshy  and  other  edible  parts,  and  pivpara- 

is    built   beneath,   and    the    meats    kept    in    the  tion  of   the   by-producta,   suOt  as   bides,  boofs. 

resulting    smoke    for     12    to    48    hours.     They  horns,   bones,   hair,    fau,   intestines.   Hood   and 

Bl*    then    cooled,    wrapped,    boxed     and    made  viscera.    In    many   of   tile  m 
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tablishmetits  these  by-products  are  manufactured  to  the  consumer,  of  an  organized  business  that 

into  the  resulting  leather,  glue,  buttons,  combs,  affords  the  producer  an  every-day  cash  market 

curled    hair,    soap,    candles,    oils,    gjycerin,    etc.  for  any  number  of  animals,  the  carrier  a  reliable 

Largely    for    sanitary   reasons,    all    the    modern  and   steady   freight   volume,   and   the   retailer  — 

establishments  manufacture  the  blood  and  resid-  and    through    him    the    consumer — a    constant 

iial  solids  from  their  fat  rendering  apparatus  into  supply  of  the  widest  variety  of  kind  and  qual- 

fertiiizers,  in  some  cases  the  blood-albumen  be-  ity  of  animal  food  products,  can  hardly  be  ex- 

ing  first  separated  and  dried  independently.  aggerated.    To  appreciate  these  benefits,  let  the 

The  annexed   diagram  will   illustrate  graph-  reader  try  to  imagine  a  return  to  the  conditions 

ically  the  disposition  usually  made  of  the  differ-  of   a   generation   ago.     Within   the   memory   of 

ent  parts  of  beef  cattle.  many  still  engaged  in  the  business,  the  farmer 

Corresponding  parts  of  other  animals  are  put  had  only  a  local  and  very  uncertain  market  for 

to    similar    uses.     The    stomachs    of    hogs    are  his  hve  stock.     He  could   sell   in   limited  num- 

utilized      for     pepsin     manufacture.     Some     of  bers,    must   find   his    customer   by   inquiry,   and 

the    glands    of    hogs,    sheep,    and     cattle,    no-  frequently  had  to  wait  for  weeks  after  his  stock 

tably    the    thyroid    and    pancreatic,    are     used  was  ready  and  ripe  for  slaughter.     The  butcher 

in    ihe    production    of    pharmaceutical    prepara-  also  depended  on  local  supply,  and  must  needs 

tions.     Sheep   skins   first   have   the   wool   pulled  ride  through   the  countryside  and   inquire,   and 

from   them    and   are    then   utilized   for    leather,  frequently   felt  compelled  to  buy  and  nse  stock 

the   cuttings   being   made   into   glue.     Hog   hair  of  a  quality  not   suited  to  the  demands  of  his 

and    bristles    are    made    into    curled    hair    and  business.     He   had  to  drive  the  animals   to   his 

brushes.     Curled  hair  is  sold  for  mattress  mak-  little,   unsanitary  abattoir,   slaughter  them  him- 

iug.     All  scraps  and  parts,  not  put  to  some  more  self  in  the  cool   hours  of  the  night,  and  hurry 

important  use,  are  cooked,  desiccated  and  used  the  sale  of  ihe  fresh  meat  before  incipient  de- 

for   fertilizing   material,   the   chief   property   of  composition.     He    was    constantly    oversupplied 

which  is  nitrogen.  or  undersupplied,  had  tuo  much  of  one  grade 

GeHeral, — By  the  careful  study  of  economy  in  and  too  little  of  another,  and  so  frequently  met 
utilization  of  by-products  at  least  $1.00  to  $2.00  with  losses  that  his  margin  of  profit  must  needs 
of  value  per  head  is  now  derived  from  parts  for-  be  large.  The  consumer,  of  course,  'could  fare 
merly  wasted.  To-day  there  is  practically  noth-  but  ill  under  these  conditions.  He  might  whet 
ing  wasted.  This  close  study  of  economy  in  his  appetite  with  the  thoughts  of  a  juicy  porter- 
saving  everything  enables  the  packing  business  house  or  a  prime  rib  roast,  and  find  his  butcher 
to  be  done  on  an  unprecedentedly  small  margin  could  furnish  only  veal  or  pork  chops,  and  was 
of  profit.  For  a  series  of  years,  including  1904,  compelled  constantly  to  choose  from  a  narrow 
the  fiscal  reports,  made  by  some  of  the  largest  and  unattractive  variety,  and  to  pay  an  excessive 
and  most  successful  packing  corporations  to  price.  Values  were  unstable  and  varied  greatly, 
their  stockholders,  show  that  their  profits  ranged  and  producer,  dealer,  and  consumer  alike  suf- 
from  lYi  to  2  per  cent  of  their  distributive  sales,  fered. 

It  must  occur  to  all  thoughtful  persons  that  To-day  the  modem  packing  house,  with  the 

ii^  a  business  of  such  large  volume  the  securing  central  market  for  live  stock  which  it  has  built 

of  steady  and  sufficient  supplies  of  fat  animals  upon  one  hand,  and  its  system  of  refrigeration 

is  of  prime  importance,  and  the  query  naturally  and  distribution  on  the  other  hand,  brings   the 

comes  as  to  how  this  is  done.    Almost  the  en-  producer  and  consumer  into  such  near   touch 

tire  supply  of  live  stock  is  purchased  from  day  that    the   one   can    market   his   animals   in    any 

to  day,  as  heeded  by  the  various  packing  com-  numbers  any  day,  and  the  other  can  buy  in  any 

panies,   at   central   markets   in   the    large   cities,  town  or  village  of  the  country  having  railroad 

such   as    the    Union    Stock    Yards    of   Chicago,  connections,  any  desired  quantity  and  quality  of 

Kansas   City  Stock  Yards  of  Kansas  City,  Na-  so  wide  a  variety  of  animal  food  products  that 

tional    Stock    Yards  of   East    Saint   Louis,   etc.  his  slightest  whim  or  necessity  can  be  satisfied. 

These  stock  yards  are  equipped  to  receive  live  This  bringing  together  of  the  producer  and 

stock  m  train  loads  —  unload,  pen,  feed,  water,  the  consumer,  the  modern  packer,  with  the  aid 

and  otherwise  care  for  the  comfort  and  health  of  of  our  railroads,  stock  vards,  and  refrigeration, 

the  animals.  has  accomplished,  to  the  enormous  benefit  of 

Live  stock  raisers  moat  frequently  sell  their  both;   and   to-day  the  actual   producer  gels  a 

animals  at  home  to  a  dealer,  who,  in  turn,  con-  much  larger  part  of  the  total  price  paid  by  the 

signs  to  a  commission  salesman  at  some  central  .  actual  consumer  than  ever  before. 

market,  where  the  buyers  for  Ihe  various  pack-  In   this   age   of  engineering   and   mechanical 

ing  companies  meet  in  competition  and  bid   for  advancement,    the    use    of    machinery    has,    of 

each  lot  or  carload.     The  bidding  is  not  by  pub-  course,  played  a  promitient  part  in  the  develop- 

lic  outcry  or  auction,  but  by  each  buyer  inde-  ment    of    the    business    of    meat-packing.     The 

nendently.    There  is  no  public  system  of  ^rad-  modem  packii^  plant  is  divided  into  many  de- 

mg,   but   each   purchase   is   made   on   individual  partments,    so    related    with    reference    to    each 

inspection  and  judgment  of  the  boyer  and  sales-  other   that  the   whole,    in    reality,   constitutes   a 

man.  vast  machine.     ITie  invention  and  perfection  of 

The   development   of  these  stock  yards  has  machines  to  do  the  various  kinds  of  work  has 

kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  packing  in-  been  given  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  the 

dnstry.     Indeed,  these  large  central  markets  for  practical   men   m  connection   with   the  different 

live   stock  and   the   packing  plants   are   interde-  packing  companies   have   vied   with   each   other 

pendent    and    mutually   helpful.     Together   they  so  that  improvement  has  followed  improvement, 

constitute   one  of  the  modern   wonders   of   our  in  many  cases  one  machine  being  improved  by 

commerdal    development.     The   benefits    to    the  another  before  fairly  having  the  new  worn  off. 

raiser  of  live   stock,  the   live   stock  dealer,   the  To-day,  in   the  most  up-to-date  packing  plants, 

transportation  companies,  the  retail  dealer,  and  the  vast  majority  of  the  operations  carried  on 

;,i,..i.,  Google 
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are  done  by  machines.  Such  plants  are  op-  '  The  "Eastern*  points  include : 
crated  entirely  by  electric  power,  are  lighted  Massachusetts:  Boston,  Woi 
1^  electricity,  supplied  with  water  by  electric  wood,  Connecticut:  New  Haven.  nnoae 
pumps,  refrigeraied  with  cold  brine  circulated  Island:  Providence.  Neiv  York:  Albany, 
by  electric  pumps,  and  in  some  cases  even  the  Troy,  Hudson,  Buffalo,  New  York.  Pennsyl- 
live  animals  themselves  are  hoisted  from  the  vanta:  Pottsville,  Allentown,  Bridgeport, 
Kfound  to  the  top  floor  of  the  slaughter-  Coatesvilk,  Hartisburg,  Mt.  Carmel,  South  Beth- 
house  by  enormous  electric  elevators,  carrj'ing  a  lehera,  Philadelphia.  Maryland:  Baltimore, 
carload  at  a  time.  They  are  hoisted  to  meet  the  The  figures  tor  cattle  and  sheep  slaughtering 
knife  by  means  of  electrically-driven  hoists,  cover  a  much  smaller  number  of  places,  and  no 
Hogs  are  scalded,  scraped,  cleaned,  and  deliv-  figures  of  actual  slaughtering  are  available  ex- 
ered  to  the  cKill-rooms  by  machinery,  hand  work  cept  for  the  leading  packing  centres.  For  the 
being  reduced  to  less  than  half  what  it  formerly  large  E-istem  cities,  New  York,  Bo5ton,  Phila- 
was.  The  meats  are  cut  by  machinery,  also  delphia,  and  Baltimore,  no  figures  for  actual 
sprinkled  and  riiHied  with  salt  and  packed,  slaughtering  can  be  obtained,  but  accurate  fig- 
Hams  are  branded  by  machinery,  and  are  car-  urea  are  available  showing  receipts  of  cattle  and 
ried  by  mechanical  means  to  the  loading  plat-  sheep,  whiph,  presumably,  correspond  with  local 
forms,  ready  to  go  into  the  cars.  slaughtering. 

In  the  handling  of  by-products,  various  ma-  Lotris  F.  Swift, 

chines  do  all  of  the  most  important  work.     Fer-  Of  Swifl  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

tilizing    materials    are   cooked,    pressed,    dried,  Heats    and    Ueat   Fioduction,    The    dis- 

ground,  sifted,  and  packed  in  bags  and  weighed  cussion  of  the  subject  wiJI  be  confined  to.  a  cOn- 

by     machines.     Bones    are    dried,    sawn,    made  sideratiorn  of  the  properties,  use  and  production 

into  knife  handles,  buttons,  crochet  hooks,  etc.,  of  tlie  flesh  of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  tor  human 

largely  by  automatic  machinery.     Glue  is  evap-  food.     All   orgapic   matter   is  .made   up   of   dry 

orated,   the  jelly   sliced,   dried,  broken,  ^pund,  substance  and  water.    The  per  cent  of  water  ki 

bolted,  and  packed  into  barrels  by  miokry.  meats  varies  front  lo  tD7&.    Moisture  in  meat  or 

Soa;>  is  cut  into  bars,  stamped,  wrapped^qPced  other   foods  aids    in  the   vaciouG  processes  of 

into  boxes,  and  the  boxes  nailed,  and  printed  digestion,    especially    m    mastication.      It    siso 

by  machinery.    Soap  powder  is  mixed,  ground,  assists  in  the  assimilation  of  looda.     The  two 

sifted,  packed  into  cartons,  labeled,  pasted,  and  things  which  appear  to  have  the  greatest  inflti- 

delivered  to  the  boxes  by  machinery.    So  on,  ence  upon  the  percentage  of  water  in  meat  are 

throughout  the  various  cfepartmenis,  great  at-  the  age  and  cpnditiotk  of  the  animal.     Other 

tention  has  been  given  to  the  introduction  and  things  being  equal,  the  youn^r  the  animal  the 

perfection    of    machines,    lo    that    the    modern  more  water  its  flei^  contains,  while  the  hij^er 

packing  plant,  volume  considered,  uses  no  more  the  percentage  of  fat  in  meat  the  lown  the  per- 

than  half  the  hand  labor  that  would  have  been  centage  of  water.    From  50  to  65  per  cent  of  the 

required  20  years  ago  to  do  tne  same  amount  fai  steer  is  meat    The  remainder  is  made  up  of 

and  variety  of  work.  by-products,  in  general,  siKh  as  hides,  fat,  oHai, 

Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  basiness  and  its  etc.,  less  valuable  than  beef.    A  physical  exami- 

wide  diversification,  statistics  of  meat  packing  nation  of  meats  shows  them  to  be  made  up  of 

for    the    entire    country    are     not    availaUe.  muscular  tissue  or  lean  meat,  fatty  tissue  or  fats, 

Slatighlering  is  done  in  every  vill^e,  and  al-  connective  tissue  or  the  gristle,  and  bone.    From 

most  every  small  butcher,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  standpoint  of  the  nutritive  Talue  of  meat, 

cures  and  snukes  meat  gristle  and  bone  are  practically  refuse. 

For  many  years  trade  papers,  i>otabIy  'Cin-         Co wponfiofl.— Chemkaliy,  meal  is  composed 

cinnati   Price   Current,'    hare,   so   far   as   prac-  "'  proteida,  fata,-  water,  ash,  and  carbohydrates, 

ticable,   kept  records   of  pork   packing  at  prin-  which   are   the  necessary   food   constituents   for 

cipal   pdniB   in   the   East  and   West,   and   have  the  prodoction  of  energy  and  repair  of  the  anl- 

publisbed  figures  which,  for  pork  paddng,  arc  mal  body.    The  amount  of  carbohydrates  is  so 

probaUy  approximately  correct,  for  all  pad<ing  small  as  to  make  it  almost  a  negligible  factor, 

done  at  pomts  east  of  the   Rocky  Mountains  Extractives  are  also  present  in  meats  which  are 

end  at  planU  doing  any  considerable  volume  of  believed    to   be    responsible    for    meat    Savors. 

busiiKsi.     These  pomls  are  divided  into  ■West-  While   differences  in  the  chemical  composition 

«fli"  and  "Eastern.*     The  «Westem"  points  in-  of  two  cuts  of  meat  are  not  necessarily  ftn  indi- 

cltide:  ^tion  of  their  relative  food  value,  yet  the  com- 

lUittois:    Chicago.  Bloomington,  Peoria.  Al-  position  ofmcats  in  general  is  important  as  in- 

ton,    Quinc;.     MistouTi:     Kansas    City,    South  dicating  their  place  in  die  diet  of  man.     Lean 

Saint    Joseph.    Sa^t    Louis,     Cape    Girardeau,  meat  contains  from   15  to  31   per  cent  proteid; 

Jackson.     Nehratka:     South    Omaha,    Nebraska  whole   eggs,   12.5   per   cent;   fresh,   whole   milk, 

City.     Indiana:     Indianapolis,    Ft.    Wayne.    Ij5-  3-4.  and  cheese  from  35  to  30  per  cent.     Fresh 

gansport.     ffMCoiuiK.'   Milwantcee,  Cudahy,  Eau  .vegetables,   other  than   peas  and  beans,  contain 

Claire,    Jefferson.    La    Cro«8e.    Ohio:    Cincin-  o-5  to  3  per  cent  proteid ;  fresh  peas  and  beans, 

nati,     Qeveland,     Dayton,     Toledo,     Hamilton,  ia.5  per  cent :  wheat  flofir,  ro  to  IB  per  cent,  and 

Minnesota:     Saint  ftul,  Austin,     lova:     Simix  dry  peas   and   beans  25   to  30  per  c*nt.     Thns 

City,    Cedar    Rapids,    Ottumwa,    Des     Moines,  it   will  be  seen   that  meat   contains  a   relatively 

Marsha II town,     Darenport.     Kentucky:     Louis-  high    percentage   of   proteid,    a    motl    necessary 

ville.    Michigan:.   Dwroit.     Kmuas:      Wichita,  food    constituent,   and    i,ne    which    is    generally' 

TopeJta,    Leavenworth,     Texas:     Fort      Worth,  foimd  in  too  limited  quantities  in  hmnan  food. 

Dallds,      Sherman.       Pennsyhitnia:      Pittsburg,  Good  anthorities  agree  that   the  supply  of  pro- 

Allet^ny,     Wert    Virginia:     Wheeling.      Ten-  tein    sh6uld    be    abundant,    since    as    far    as   is 

mtsste:    Chattanooga,  ■  Knoxville.    Morristown.  known  it  is  the  only  source  of  bodily  repair. 

■CoiartdiK-   Daitier.  Protein  may  take  the  place  of  carbohydrates  and 
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fats  in  animal  nutrition  to  a  limited  extent,  but  sess  a  characteristic  coating  of  surface  fat  wbicb 

carbohydrates    and    fats   cannot    take    the   place  protects  the  lean  beef  from  too  much  exposure 

of  protein.     The  mineral  matter  comprising  the  and  gives   it  an  opportunity  to  fully  ripen.     In 

ash  of  meats  is  made  up  chiefly  of  calcium  phos-  the  case  of  the   carcass   from  the  medium   and 

phate   and   potassium   phosphate.     The   percent-  common   grades   the  beef   frequently   lacks   that 

age  of  ash  m  fresh  edible  meats  varies  from  0.5  surface  fat  which  seems  to  serve  such  a  useful 

to    1.5.     Meat   sugar   comprising   about   0.5   per  oiSce  during  the   ripening  process.     Low  grade 

cent    of   meats    figures   but   insignificantly   as   a  beef  will  literally  rot  before  it  will  ripen.    Juid- 

carbohydrate.     The    percentage    of    proteids    is  ne.^s    in    beef    is    largely    dependent    upon    the 

the  least  variable  of  any  of  the  constituents  of  percentage    and    distribulion    of    fat,    and    the 

meat     The  necessity   of  proteids   is   understood  method  of  cooking.     While  an  abundance  of  fat 

when  we  conceive  that  the  body  is  made  up  of  anywhere  on  a  cut   of  beef  adds  materially   to 

SO  per   cert   muscle   and   that  one   third   of  the  its   apparent   juiciness,   an   even   distribution   of 

muscle   is  protein.     Good  authorities  agree  that  fat  throughout  the  muscular  tissue,  a  condition 

at   least  one   third   of  the   proteids   required  by  which   gives   to   the   meat   when   carved    (cspe- 

Uie  body  should  be  furnished  by  animal  prod-  cially  when  cold)   that   beautifully  marbled  ap- 

ucts.  pearanc^   is   the  leading   factor   in  contributing 

Nutrition. —  From  one  tenth  to  one  third  the  ideal  juiciness  to  the  beef.    Juiciness  may,  be 

cost  of  food  in  the  average  family  is  paid  out  easily  destroyed   by  too  prolonged  roasting  or 

for    meats.    Some    facts    are    given    therefore  'broiling.    The  marbled  quality  in  beef  is  sel- 

which  throw   some  light  on  the  question  as  to  dom    seen    except    in    reasonably    mature,    well 

the  desirable  qualities  of  beef    Beef  is  used  to  fatted  cattle. 

illustrate  the  matter  of  quality  because  it  is  pre-  Prime  condition  in  the  live  animal  is  essen- 
eminently  the  most  popular  flesh  food  and  be-  tial  for  producing  high  quality  in  beef  and  other 
cause  quality  means  more  in  beef  than  in  mut-  meats  as  well.  In  order  to  secure  the  highest 
ton  or  pork,  especially  the  latter.  If  all  the  de-  quality  in  meats  the  consumer  must  pay  a  rela- 
sirable  qualities  of  beef  could  be  secured  in  one  tivd*.  high  price  for  the  cuts  of  meat  or  buy 
cut  it  would 'be  palatablt,  hntritlous,  and  eco-  ctafidfeably  more  fat  than  can  be  agreeably 
Domical.  This  is  practically  impossible,  how-  eaten  al.ong  with  the  lean  of  the  cut,  thus  tnak- 
ev«r;  there  are  wider  differences  m  cuts  of  meat  jng  it  necessary  to  utilize  the  superfluous  ftit 
as  to  palatabitity  and  coit  than  as  to  food  value,  for  other  purposes  or  consider  it  as  waste  or 
while  the  less  expensive  cuts  may  be  rendered  refuse.  In  either  instance  it  renders  the  edible 
more  palatable  by  prcjieT  methods  Of  cooking,  meat  of  high  quality  relatively  high  priced  as 
Falatability  of  beef  depends  upon  tenderness,  compared  with  low  grade  meat.  On  the  other 
fuiciness,  quality  and  flavor.  Tenderness,  hand,  meat  of  high  quality  need  not  necessarily 
juiciness,  qinlity  and  flavor  depend  upon  the  be  the  most  expensive  for  the  consumer  to  pur- 
age  of,  the  animal,  the  location  of  the  cut,  the  chase,  for,  when  properly  cooked,  it  is  so  de- 
condition  of  the  animal  as  to  ripeness,  the  de-  lightfully  tender  and  juicy  that  all  of  h  is  edi- 
gree  of  ripeness  of  the  meat  and  the  method  of  hie,  save  possibly  a  small  amount  of  superfluoils 

■  cooking.  As  a.  rule  the  younger  the  animal  the  fat  However,  this  extra  fat  is  of  such  quality 
more  tender  die  meat.  Perhaps  nothing,  how-  that  it  can  be  readily  rendered  and  used  for 
ever,  has  more  influence  upon  tenderness  than  cooking  purposes  tO  supplement  or  in  some  in- 
cooking, —  different  cuts  requiring  different  stances  satisfactorily  take  the  plaice  of  more  ex- 
treatment.  The  flesh  of  young  animals  invari-  petisive  shortening.  Another  fact  triiich  should 
ably  lacks  that  fine  marbled  appearance,  or  dis-  not  be  overteofced  is  that  the  cheaper,  and  as 
tribution  of  &t  throughout  the  muscular  tissue  generally  considered,  less  paJatzble  cots  token 
that  is  so  characteristic  of  beef  of  high  quality  from  a  carcass  of  beef  possessing  hi|^  quality 
taken  from  mature  bullocks  that  are  in  a  fin-  are  often  fully  as  desirable  as  the  best  cuts  fran 
■jshed   or  well    fatted    condition.    The  beef   of  low  grade  carcasses. 

young  cattle  is   also  more   or  less  lackmg  in  Packing. — The    packer    or    slaughterer    of 

flavor.     Satisfactory  flaror  in  beef  is  of  coarse  'meats  <is  williiM  to  pay  a  premium  for  animals 

largely  a   matter   of   individual  preference,    but  in  pri^e  or  well'  fatted  condition  because  when 

a   reasonable  state  o£  maturity  and  development  siatightated   they   yield'  a   tu^u-  percentage   of 

is   required  to  give  beef  its  most  characteristic  dressed   meat.'   fat,   and^   in-  tiM   case   of    cattle, 

flavor.    It  is  significant  that  the  more  tender  hides.    Net  only  is  this  trae,  but  the  patter 

cuts  of  beef,  such  as  the  tenderloin,  lack  no-  understands   that  prime  condhion   in  the   fire 

ticeably  In  flavor.     Good  judges  agree  that  the  animal  is  a  strong  indication  of  high  quality  in 

best   fb^ed   beef   conies   from   muscles   wbidi  the  curcass.     In  Wt,  it  ma^  be  said  that  condi- 

are  frequently  used  during  the  life  of  the  ani-  tion  is  a  prime  requisite  for  producing- high  qual- 

mal.    This     exerdse     nxiders     these     muscles  ity.    It  .has    a    greater    infloence    umdoubtedly 

tougher,   but   of  distinctly  higher   flavor.     Beef  than  high  breeding.     Again,  the  packer  pays  a 

cut  from  cattle  of  rather. advanced  age  or  for  premium  for  cBttle-pnirae  i« condition  and  prime 

thMt  matter  from  cattle  of  any  age,  is  rendered  in  quality,  or  gbod  brcediug,  because  in  well- 

nlativeiy  more  tender  by  the  ripening  process,  bred  animals  the  percentage  of  high  priced  cuts 

Fresh  beef  that  has  not  hung  in  the  cooler  for  is  greaiDqr  than  in  mongrel  or  indifferently  bred 

ten  days  to  twa  weeks  lacks-  both  .in  tenderness  stock.     Undoubtedly,  tbe  tendency  of  the  meat 

qnd  flavor.     Even  a  longer  time. in  cold  Storage  trade  for  several- yewt . has  been  to  concentrale 

is  desirable  with  the  highest  grade  of  beaf.    The  a  large  part  of  the  alaughceriflg  of  the  coontir 

-  beef  cut  from  w«ll  fattened  steers  of  good  qual-  at    leading   market    centres    like    Chicago.      In 

ity  or  coiuaining  a   high  percentage    of    be«f  other    words,    gigantic    and   powerful    padong 

blood  can  ))e  much  more  satisfactorily   ripened  conq>anies    I^ve  -developed    from    small    bijgin- 

in  cold  storage  than  that,  cut  from  mongrel  bred  nings    until    they    have   within   their    coaibtDCd 

steers  which  have  be«i  slat^tered  in  an  indif-  power   the    abiljt)'    to   pracdcoUy   tegulate    tbe 

fereol  condition.'  Carcasses  of  pvime  steers  po«-  market  for  live  cattle,  hogs  a   '    '"        "  '     ' 
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tile  world  over.  Chicago,  the  greatest  live  stock 
and  meat  market  in  the  world,  is  each  year 
enormously  increasing  its  business  in  buying 
and  slaughtering  live  stock.  A  large  majority 
of  local  meat  markets  in  the  cities  and  villages 
throughout  the  United  States  arc  supphed 
through  the  medium  of  the  packing  houses  lo- 
cated at  our  leading  live  stock  markets.  Pack- 
ing houses  can  furnish  any  grade  of  meat  de- 
aired.  For  example,  in  beef  they  can  supply  all 
grades  from  No.  I  to  canninjt  stock  at  prices 
corresponding  with  the  quality.  So  econom- 
ically is  the  business  of  the  packing  houses  ad- 
ministered and  so  well  organized  are  the  various 
industries  growing  out  of  the  wholesale  slaugh- 
ter of  meats  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  sell 
iiractically  all  grades  of  beef  in  cities  and  vil- 
ages  remote  from  their  central  plant  at  prices 
which  successfully  compete  with  local  competi- 
tion. The  local  purveyor  of  meats  can  buywhat- 
ever  grade  of  meat  he  can  dispose  of  to  advan- 
tage. As  a  rule  in  the  smaller  cities  and 
Tillages  the  retailer  bU7s  a  medium  to  low  grade 
carcass,  because  his  trade  is  not  willing  to  pay 
prices  which  of  necessity  must  be  paid  to  secure 
meat  of  high  quality.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
beef  offered  at  such  markets  is  seldom  above 
Ko.  3  in  grade,  no  matter  whether  the  market  is 
supplied  by  packers  orlocal  slaughterers. 

it  is  impossible  t&  predict  the  ultimate  effect 
upon  the  meat  trade  of  the  change  from  local  to 
packing  house  slaughtering.  On  the  one  hand 
a  packing  house  trust  can  control  the  price  of 
live  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  reduce,  temporarily  if  not  permanently,  or  in 
some  instances,  destroy  entirely  the  profits  of 
the  meat  producing  industry;  on  the  other  hard, 
such  a  trnst  can  control  the  price,  of  meat  in 
the  carcass  to  such  an  extent  as  seriously  to 
discourage  the  consumption  of  meat  by  raising 
the  price  to.  stich  a  dqgree  that  it  will  become 
one  of  the  most  expensive  articles  of  diet  This 
power  i>  not  likely  to  be  permanently  exerceed 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  public  good,  for  it 
should  be  bonje  in  mind  that  the  very  life  of 
the  packing  business  depends  u;>on  an  active  de- 
mand for  meats  by  the  consuming  public.  This 
demand  will  not  exist  when  prices  of  meats  are 
loo  high  as  compared  with  other  food-stuffs. 
Producers  will  cease  to  prepare  live  slock  for 
the  block  when  the  business  becomes  clearly 
unprofitable.  In  other  words  meat  is  not  an 
absolutely  necessary  part  of  the  diet  of  the 
masses,  nor  is  the  permanency  of  agriculture  de- 
pendent upon  continuous  live-stock  production. 

CoiuumplioH  and  Production.^-  Notwith- 
standing improved  methods  for  meat  production 
the  actual  cost  of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  as  put 
upon  the  market  by  producers  the  world  over 
is  steadily  on  the  increase.    Nowhere  is  this  in- 


creased cost  any  more  manifest  than  in  the 
United  States.  Changes  already  referred  to  in 
the  methods  of  slaughtering  and  increased  cost 
of  production  of  meats  have  not  lessened  the 
gross  or  even  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
meats  in  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain. 
The  per  capita  consumption  of  beef  in  the 
United  States  has  increased  15  per  cent  in  the 
last  few  years,  while  it  is  probable,  although 
statistics  are  wanting  to  substantiate  the  state- 
ment, that  die  per  capita  consumption  of  other 
meats  has  increased  still  more.  The  table  at  the 
bottom  of  this  page,  from  Williams'  'The  For- 
eigner in  the  Farm  Yard,'  shows  the  increase  in 
per  capita  consumption  of  meats  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain: 
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The  following  table  shows,  the  annual  per 
capita  consumption  of  nxat,  including  beef, 
mutton,  and  pork,  for  different  c 
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Of  all  the  above  cotmtries  probably  Italy 
consumes  less  meat  pcTcapita  thim  any  other. 

As  a  nation  the  United  States  leads  all  others 
in  the  production  ot  meat.  The  table  presented 
herewith  shows  that  the  United  Stales  produces 
one  third  the  world's  supply  of  beef.  The 
United  States  also  produces  more  than  one  half 
the  pork  and  one  seventh  of  the  mutton  of  the 
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world.  Not  only  does  f&rs  natfon  produce  more 
meat  than  any  other  country,  but  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  meat  is  greatest : 

world's  consumption  of  meat. 

Tom 

United  Kingdom    1,880,000 

France    i.ssn.ooo 

Germany    1,710,000 

Russia    i,aro,ooo 

Auitria   1,160,000 

Spun  ■.!;.';!.■:!!!!!:!;:!!!;.':!!!!;!!!!;,■"!  430^000 

PortUBal  i  oo.ooo 

Sweden  ifio.ooo 

Norway 70,000 

Denmark 80,000 

Holland    100,000 

Belgium    160.000 

Swit«rland   i«,ooo 

Dinuhian    Stale*    380,000 

Greeio 70^ 

Uniied  Stale*   3.9So.odo 

AuitraHa  " ! ! ! ! ! ! !  i ! ! ! ! ! !  1 ! !  I !  1 !  i  i ! ' " ! ! !  i !    4solooo 

Argentina  180,000 

Total  iS,ioo,ooo 

The    accompanying   table    is    interesting   as 

showing  the  relative  amounts  of  beef,  mutton 
and   pork   consumed  in  a   few  of   the  principal 


DISTRIDUTION  OF  ANNUAL  FEK   CAP 
HON  OF  MEATS  IN  1898. 

Beef       HuttMi      Pork        Total 
Ibi.  Ibi.  IbK  lb*. 

United  Kinrdom    6j  31  as  'V 

France  ....' 45  10  »«M  79M 

Germany  43  jK         S4M         101 

Belgium    3*  'H        3i»         70 

Only  about  one  third  of  the  beef  consumed 
in  Great  Britain  is  produced  there.  It  is  a  sig- 
nificant and  striking  fact  that  25  years  ago  only 
one  tenth  of  the  meat  used  there  was  imported, 
and  now  the  United  States  furnishes  bytar  the 
greater  part  of  their  foreign  meat,  Argentina 
ranking  second,  and  British  North  America 
third.  Williams  has  conclusively  shown  that 
the  importation  of  American  and  other  foreign 
beef  and  mutton  has  materially  reduced  the  Lon- 
don wholesale  price  of  these  meats.  His  state- 
ment is  here  reproduced: 

Averse  wholesale  price  of  beef  in  London 
markets : 

1876-80  from  sMd.  to  S     d.  per  pound. 
iSpS        from  ijii.  lo  fijid.  pei  pound. 

Average  wholesale  price  of  mutton  in  Lon- 
don markets  r 

lS7«lo  from  rHd.  to  g     i.  per  pound, 
l8«J        from  ilid.  la  7Hd.  per  pound. 

Since  1893  the  imports  of  meat  Into  Great 
Britain  haye  nearly  doubled.  In  iSg^,  465,000 
tons,  and  in  1910.  750,000  ions  were  imported. 
The  annual  per  capita  consumption  of  foreign 
meat  in  1803  was  37'A  pounds,  while  in  igio  il 
was  49  pounds.  The  total  value  of  meat 
products  e.rtKtrted  from  the  United  States  in 
1910  was  $133,000,000.  Meat  production  is  ntn- 
of  the  leading  industries  oT  the  farms  In  Iowa, 
Illinois,  Missouri,  Indiana,  and  Ohio.  In  fact 
wherever  com  thrives  there  we  find  meat 
production  an  important  industry.  Com  is  un- 
doubtedly more  largely  used  in  meat  produc- 
tion than  any  other  feed.  The  problem  of  eco- 
nomic meat  production  in  the  United  States  is 
largely  a  question   of  the  best  method  cf  utilii- 


ing  corn  and  its  by-products.  There  is  u  grad- 
ual and  apparently  necessary  and  certain  change, 
just  beginning,  which  will  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  beef  production  in  the  United 
States.  With  the  closing  of  many  ranges  in 
tlie  range  country  which  have  hitherto  fur- 
nished a  high  percentage  of  stockers  and  feed- 
ers which  have  been  finished  on  the  com  belt, 
or  at  any  rate,  upon  com  grown  in  the  com 
belt,  the  problem  presents  itself,  where  are  cat- 
tle feeders  to  look  for  their  future  supply  of 
feeding  cattle?  Everything  points  to  the  ccsi- 
clusion  that  ultimately  more  of  the  cattle  failed 
for  ilie  market  on  the  high  priced  lands  in  the 
com  belt  will  be  bred  and  reared  there,  la 
other  words  the  entire  process  of  beef  produc- 
tion will  necessarily  be  carried  on  by  the  ma- 
jority of  cattle  men.  As  it  is,  about  85  per  cent 
of  the  native  beef  cattle  marketed  la  Qiicago 
have  been  previously  bought  as  feeders  and  fin- 
ished by  cattle  feeders  who  do  not  breed  or  rear 
the  cattle  they  feed.  The  tendency  in  meat 
production  at  present  is  to  put  live  stock  in  mar- 
ketable condition  and  market  them  at  an  ear- 
lier age.  This  system  involves  better  bred  ani- 
mals, more  liberal  feeding  and  a  large  use  of 
nitrogenous  feeds. 

Bibliography. —  Douglas  'Encyclopedia  of 
Meats' ;  'Meats:  Gimposition  and  Cooking' 
(U,  S.  Dept.  of  Apiculture,  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  34)  ;  Distribuiion  of  the  Agricultural  Ex- 

Sirts  of  the  United  States  1897-1901  (U.  S. 
ept.  of  Agriculture,  Section  of  Foreign  Mar- 
kets, Bulletin  No.  ag) ;  Heary,  'Feeds  and 
Feeding';  Parloa,  *Horae  Economies';  Jordan, 
'The  Feeding  of  Animals'  (1900);  'Market 
Classes  and  Grades  of  Cattle'  (University  ol 
Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Bul- 
letins Nos.  78  and  go). 

Hwaaa  W.  MniiFOtD, 
ProfeisoT  of  Anitnal  Hmtbatidrj, 
Uttiversity  of  Iltittois. 
Mecca,    m^k'a,    or    Makka,    Arabia,    the 
holiest  ciiy  of  Islam,  the  capital  of  the  jirovince 
of  Hedjaz,  Asiatic  Turkey,  about  4g  miles  due 
east   of  Jiddah,  its   port  on  the  Red   Sea,   with 
which  it  has  telegraphic   commimication.    The 
Mohammedans  call   it   Umm-al-Kora,  "Mother 
of  Cities,'  and  it  derives  its  sanctity  from  hav- 
ing been  the  birthplace  of  Mohanjmed.    The  city 
stands  irt  a  narrow,  sandy  valley,  enclosed  by 
barren  hills  from  200  to  500  feet  high,  and  is  sup- 

Elicd  with  water  from  the  mountains  to  the  east 
y  an  aqueduct  built  in  the  gth  century,  by  2u- 
baidah,  wife  of  Haroun-al-Raschid.  The 
great  mosque  Bcitu  'llah  (House  of  God)  or 
El-Haram  (The  Inviolable),  enclosing  the 
Caaba  (q.v.),  the  Moslem  "holy  of  holies.'  oc- 
cupies a  central  square  which  divides  the  city 
into  the  northern  upper,  and  the  southern  lower 
towns.  The  uiipaved  streets  are  wider  than  is 
usual  in  oriental  towns,  and  the  houses  of  stone, 
often  Ihree  stories  high,  are  lighted  wfth  win- 
dows looking  on  the  street,  giving  them  an  oc- 
cidental appearance.  The  stationary  population 
is  about  60,00a  but  the  city  is  large  enoti^h  for 
more  than  three  times  that  number,  and  is  an- 
nually filled  at  the  time  of  the  Hadj  or  pilgrim- 
age to  tlie  Caaba,  when  apartments  in  almost 
every  house  are  rented  to  strangers.  This  pil- 
grimage customary  among  the  Arabs  in  eatly 
and  idolatrous  age.s,  and  subsequently  enjoined 
by  Mohammed  on  all  his  followers,  is  Ute  foun- 
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dation  of  Mecca's  fame,  and  the  only  source  of  Mechanical  Cashier,  The,  an  American  in- 

the  inhahilancs  wealth  and  occupation.  vention,  paienied  in  1902;  a  mechanical,  auto- 

Thc  Meccawi,  or  inhabitants  of  Mecca,  are,  matic  apparatus  for  shops  and  stores,  that  re- 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  Hedjazi  Bedouins,  ccives  money,  places  it  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
all  strangers  by  hirth  or  parentage.  They  are,  operator  or  salesman,  records  the  transaction 
in  fact,  sctUers  or  children  of  settlers,  attracted  and  the  number  of  the  operator  who  makes  it, 
hither  hy  the  love  of  gain,  and  as  they  care  stamps  the  cash  check  with  the  amount,  total- 
nothing  lor  learning,  the  colleges  of  Mecca  have  izes  and  makes  change.  At  the  top  of  ths 
fallen  to  decay,  and  the  libraries,  once  rich,  machine  is  a  row  of  openings,  through  which 
have  disappeared,  Mecca  during  the  pilgrimage  the  money  is  put  into  the  machine,  a  separate 
becomes  tor  three  or  four  months  in  the  year  opening  of  suitable  size  and  shape  being  pro- 
the  greatest  market  in  the  East  vided    for   each    denomination   of    coin   or   bill, 

Ihe   pilgrims   converge    upon    the   holy   ci*v  Mounted  behind  each  opening  Is  a  wheel,  aroond 

from   three  directions ;   those  coming  from   the  the    circumference    of    which    is    a    series    of 

south  are   Mohammedans   from   Oceanica,  Java,  pockets  which  receive  the  money  placed  in  the 

Sumatra,    Indo-Giina,     India,    Turkestan,    and  machine.     Each   pocket   takes   but   one   coin   or 

southern    Persia,   who   pass   into   the    Red    Sea  bill.     Below   each   opening  is   a   lever  appropri' 

through  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  and  on  to  ately    marked.    When    money    is    put    mto    a 

Jiddah  the  port  of  Mecca;  the  northern  branch  pocket,  the  corresponding  lever  ie  pushed  down. 

of  the  pilgrims,  north  Persians,  Turcomans  and  The  wheel  devoted  to  liiis  particular  denomina- 

people  from  Asia  Minor  and  European  Turkey,  tion    revolves    sufEciently   to   bring:   the   pocket 

go  sotitliward  to  the  holy  city  both  by  the  land  below    (which  is   always    empty  1,    in   position 

and  sea  routes;  the  third  stream  is  from  the  behind  the  opening,  the  pocket  containing  the 

west,  Egyptians,  AEoroccans,  Algerians,  Tunis-  money  being  no  longer  accessible  to  the  oper- 

ians,  and  Turks,  who  reach  Jiddah  through  the  ator.    Over  the  wheels  is  a  glass  cover  which 

Suez   Canal.     For  years  past  the  average  num-  allows  the  contents  of  the  pockets  to  be  read^ 

ber  of  pilgrims  passing  through  the  Suez  Canal  «en.  and  the  amount  of  the  purchase  is  regis- 

to  Jiddah   has  been   i6floo.  but  this  number  is  '"'ed    on    the    keyboard.     The    sales    ticket    ia 

sometimes  greatly  exceeded;  the  ninnber  in  IQOI  sjipped  >n<o  the  machine,  and  the  operator  tuma 

was  2^000^  and  in   igoa  was  over  40,000.    The  *"*   handle  at   the   aide,   whereupon,   siraultanc- 

northem   pilgrims,   however,   are   only   a   small  o/'sly    and    automatically,    it    follows    that    (il 

pan  of  those  who  annually  convene  at  Mecca.  ^^  ='"«  amount  of  change  is  deUvered  froii 

The   total   number  every  year   exceeds    100,000,  ^°^  machine;  {2)  the  parHculars  of  the  sale  are 

practically  all  of  whom  ar^  present  at  the  fete  £""'«!    on   three    digerent   parts_  of   the    sales 

of   Bairam,     The   Sherifs   of   Mecca,   direct  de-  ^'^'^"'.   ^"4   o"^,  P,*"   5*   "   "   <^>PP«1   o^   ?^^ 

scendants  of  Mohammed,  are  now  a  numerous  deposited  in  a  locked  drawer;  (3)  the  particn- 

and    widely  spread  body.    They   all   wear  the  J^"  "  -.1^"  t^'  ""  ^■^°  ^TTi  °"  *  ^^"i 

same  costume,  priding  themselves  on  the  green  5^^   T"^'"-  ^^t'^ .^'^^T''    ^ll,?!'   *""T^  k' 

robe  which  mirks  their  descent.    These  nfbles,  *1^"!^  "5  ■'";'''d«l  "«hm  a.total    r«:orded  by 

as  they  may  be  called,  elect  the  Sherif  of  Mecca  ^±,h  l™'1„  tt  ™,?^^'aJ,  i'.Lli'^.^ 

?,^?Kp^!  i^;-™  ^l^?  S   "'t^'^w  T'  performs  are  themselves  complicated,  the  mech- 

der  the  designation  of  Maeoraba     The  Waha-  ^^  itself  consists  of  the  simplest  mechani- 

.'"lT*X^'V"A.f'^d'^rj^.^Jirjr":5?  «•    -vements,   and   no   ordinal^    use.  of.  the 
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machine  can   impair  the  perfection  with  which 


H£ch«in.  Pierr«  Pransois,  p*-ar  fraii-swa     ,    ,-  -  --.        .-, ;     -       7-.  - 

ma-shail,      French      astronomer:      b.      Laon,  i^s*    carniot    operate    it    without    the    machine 

France,  16  Aug.  1744;  d.  Castellon,  Spain,  20  re.cording  his  number,  and  no  one,  not  provided 

Sept   180S.    He  became  a  mathematical  tutor  ■«"*  ?  key,  can  tamper  with  the  machine,  or  dis- 

and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  astronomy  '""'  '"^  contents. 

in  hia  spare  moments.    In  Paris  he  gained  the  Mechanical    Movements    and    Appliances, 

intereat  of  the  astronomer. Laland,  who  assisted  All  mechanical  appliances  and  devices  employed 

him  to  a  governmental  position,  in  which  he  was  to  convert  power  into  motion,  or  to  transmit 

engaged  in  the  survey  of  the  French  coast  and  that  motion  from  one  point  to  another  for  me- 

m     astronomical     observations.     The     Academy  chanical     purposes     are     technically    designated 

of  Sciences  elected  him  a  member  in  178^  and  "mechanical     movements."    For    example  — the 

m    1785   he   was   editor   of    *  Gonna  issances   des  mechanism    of   a    walch,    consisting   of  springs 

Temps,*    in.  which  ■  appear   some   of   his   most  which  supply  the  power  or  motive  energy,  and 

valuable    scientific    papers.     He    was     eommis-  the  wheels  which  transmit  that  power  in  a  regu- 

sioned  by  the  National   Convention  in   1791,  in  lated  manner  to  move  the  hands  around  Ihe  dial 

company    With    Delambre,    to  .measure   the   arc  plate,  is  termed  the  "movement"  of  the  watch, 

of  the  meridian  between  Dunkirk  and   Darce-  Mechanical  motion  is  either  simple  or  com- 

lona.     The   results    of   the    calculations   made  pound.    Simple  motions  are  of  three  kinds:  (i) 

failed  to  satisfy  him  because  of  a  slight  dis-  "straight  translation,"  (2)  "simple  rotation,*  and 

crepancy  and  though  now  appointed  a  director  (3)   "helical.*    All  of  them  may  be  continuous 

of  the  conservatory  at  Paris  he  persuaded  the  or  reciprocating  accordingly  as  their  duration  is 

board  of  longiinde  to  commission  him  to  mea-  definite    or   indefinite,   respectively;    while   con- 

snre  the  arc  between  Dunkirk  and  the  Balearic  tinuous  motion  may  also  be  uniform,  or  It  may 

Isles,  but  died  of  fever  In  Spain  while  on  his  be  acceleraled.    Oscillatory  motion  is  reciprocat- 

mission.      See   Delambre    "Histoire   de   I'Astro-  iiig  simple  rotation,  while  helical  motion  of  in- 

lOmie  au  dix-huitieme  Siecle.*  dcn:;itc  iluraHon  is  rhvaya  reciprocaling. 
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"Compound  motions"  are  obtained  by  combin-  •toothed  wheels*  or  'wheel  gearing*;  (4)  "pnl- 

ing  any  two  or  more  of  the  simple  motions,  and  ley*;    (S)   'inclined  plane";    (6)    "wedge";  and 

are  usually  referred  to   under  the  name  of  the  (?)  'screw.*     Of  these,  the  wheel  and  axle  and 

particular  device  employed,  or  according  to  the  the  various  systems  of  wheel  gearing  are  simply 

method  of  its  application.  modifications  of  the  lever,  and  the   wedge   and 

"Pendulum  motion*  is  the  oscillatory  motion  the  screw  are  modifications  of  the  inclined  plane; 
of  a  body  in  the  arc  of  a  circle,  the  body  being  while  the  action  of  the  pulle;^  is  based  upon  the 
attached  to  a  rod  which  vibrates  to  and  fro  frMn  prime  principle  of  reduplication,  which  depends 
a  fixed  axis.  In  the  ideal  simple  pendulum  con-  on  the  fact,  that  when  transmitting  a  force  the 
sisting  of  a  body  attached  to  a  string  without  tension  of  a  string  or  rope  is  the  same  at  e«ry 
weight  and  vibrating  from  the  point  of  suspcn-  point.  See  special  articles  in  this  encyclopedia 
sion  without  resistance  of  any  kind  whatever,  a  under  the  respective  headings. 
.  material  body  once  set  in  motion  would  con-  By  means  of  such  movements,  the  machines 
tintie  to  vibrate  to  and  fro  forever,  since  the  of  which  they  form  a  part  are  enabled  to  trans- 
tension  of  the  string,  like  the  resistance  of  the  mit  or  to  transform  mechanical  force  and  apply 
plane,  will  always  be  equal  to  one  component  of  it  with  a  certain  amount  of  mechanical  advan- 
tbe  weight,  and  in  both  cases  will  be  exerted  at  tage.  By  transmission,  a  force  applied  at  one 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  motion,  and,  point  is  made  to  act  at  another  with  a  change  in 
therefore,  will  not  affect  the  velocity  of  the  body,  its  direction,  if  necessary.    By  transformation,  a 

Under  these  conditions  it  has  been  noted  (i)  force  may  be  changed  in  its  intensity  so  as  to 
that  the  time  of  a  vibration  of  a  pendulum  raise  a  weight  much  greater  than  that  of  the  ma- 
thrdu^  short  arcs  is  independent  of  the  lengths  chine,  or  it  may  be  eroployed  to  impart  to  the 
of  tiie  arcs,  and  that  when  the  length  of  the  arc  weight  a  greater  veloci^  than  that  of  the  force 
is  constant,  as  in  the  case  of  clock  devices,  the  itself.  It  is  to  be  clearly  understood,  however, 
times  of  vibration  are  equal :  (2)  that  when  the  that  machines  cannot  create  force  —  they  arc 
force  of  gravity  is  constant,  as  is  the  case  at  merely  the  means  by  which  force  is  utilized, 
any  given  point  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  Under  the  laws  of  statics  the  work  performed 
time  of  vibration  varies  directly  as  the  square  by  a  machine  is  estimated  by  the  height  to  which 
root  of  the  length  of  the  pendulum,  so  that,  if  a  weight  is  raised,  or  the  amount  of  resistance 
a  pendulum  of  a  given  length  vibrates  in  one  overcome  in  a  definite  distance.  This  relattmi 
second,  a  pendulum  one  quarter  as  long  wiil  may  be  expressed  by  the  pn^ortion  —  "the  force 
vibrate  in  i  second,  and  one  four  times  as  long  (s  to  the  weight  or  resistance  as  the  distance 
will  vibrate  in  3  seconds:  (3)  that  when  the  through  which  the  weight  is  raised  or  the  re- 
length  of  the  pendulum  is  constant,  the  time  of  sistance  is  overcome,  is  to  the  distance  through 
a  vibration  varies   inversely  as  the   square  root  which  the  force  acts." 

of  the  force  of  gravity ;  and  (4)  that  when  the  Machines,  therefore,  may  be  applied  in  three 

time  of  vibration  of  two  pendulums  at  different  ways;   (i)  where  a  small  force  is  applied  to  lift 

points  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  equal,  their  a  large  weight,  or  to  overcome  a  great   resist- 

lengths  vary  directly  as  the  force  of  gravity.  ance;  this  represents  a  mechanical  advantage  — 

Whik  these  rdalions  give  direct  methods  for  a  gam   of  'power  with  a  loss  of   velocity;    (a) 

determiming  the  proper  lengths  of  pendulnms  for  where  an  increase  in  the  velocity  is  requited,  and 

docks   at   different   stations,  and  for  coinparing  represents  a  mechanical  disadvantage  —  increase 

the  values 'of  the  force  of  gravity  at  different  of  velocity  being  gained  at  the  expense  of  power; 

latitudes,  or  at  different  heights  above  seaylevel,  (3)    where   only   the   transmission   of  the   force 

the  practical  nttlizattot)  of  pendulum  motion   is  from  one  point  to  another,  or  a  .change   in   its 

always  by  means  of  some   form  of  'compound  direction  is  required,  in  which  case  the  force  is 

pendulum,*  which,  on  account  of  its  mechanical  equal  to  the  weight  or  reslslmnce,  and  the  appli- 

construction,    consists    of   an    indefinite   number  ance  is  merely  convenient 

of  particles  of  material  which  are  joined  to-  11,55^  relations  of  the  power  and  weight,  or 
gether  rigidly,  and  vibrate  from  a  fixed  axis,  and  resistance,  exist  under  the  assumprion  that  the 
the  length  of  such  a  pendulum  is  equal  to  the  machines  are  frictionless,  and  that  all  the  power 
length  of  a  simple  pendulum  which_  would  vi-  i^  expended  in  raising  the  weight  or  in  overco.n- 
brate  in  the  same  time.  This  IcngtTi  is  foittrd  by  i„g  ^^  .resirtance  with,  theoretically,  no  limit  to 
determining  the  distance  between  the  'ax\s  of  the  mechanical  advantage  that  may  be  gained  by 
oscillation*  and  the  ^axis  of  suspension'  of  the  the  use  of  machines'  n»de  up  of  soit^lc  corn- 
pendulum.     See  special  article  on  Pendijlum.  binations   of  movements;   but,  practically,  there 

"Perpetual  motion*  is  a  continuous  or  mces-  are  other  resistances,  due  to  the  weight  of  the 

sant  motion  supposed  to  be  attainable  by  a  me-  various  parts  of  the  machine  and  the  important 

chanical    device    with   inherent  motive    energy,  element  of  friction,  which  use  up  a  portion  of  the 

and  therefore,  which  when  once  set  in  motion  is  power  so  that  the  actual  amount  of  work  done 

capable  of  continumg  that  motion  indefinitely  or  by  g  machine  is  somewhat  less  than  the  amount 

perpetually.     Such  a  device  or  machine,  if  prac-  theoretically   expected   of   it.     The  ratio  of   the 

ticable,    might   he    termed   a   'perpetual    move-  actual  to  the  theoretical  amount  of  work  per- 

mcnt."  formed  by  a  machine  is  its  'modulus*  or  effi- 

Mecfaanical  force  is  derived  from  natural  ciency,  and  to  increase  this  efikiency  is  the  direct 
sources  by  prime  motors  or  generators  such  as  object  of  the  use  of  a  particular  fnechanitsl 
steam,  gas,  and  hydraulic  engines,  water-wheels,  movement,  rather  than  some  other,  in  the  con- 
windmills,  dynamos,  and  storage  batteries,  andis  struction  of  a  machine.  A  simple  but  very  corn- 
used  to  perform  mechanical  work  by  transmis-  prehensive  example  is  afforded  by  the  various 
sion  and  application,  by  macliines  consisting  of  forms  of  water  lifts.  The  mechanical  advantage 
mechanical  movements  embodying  the  principles  gained  by  the  use  of  the  modem  force  pump 
of  the  so  called  'mechanical  powers,*  namely,  "vpr  ihi-  nMn-  fnrm  of  winHlaM.  and  the  nrimi- 
(i>    the  lever*;    (2)    'wheel  and  axle*;    (3) 
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IS  too  clear  to  require  an  elaborate  analysis. 
Movements  embodying  the  principle  of  the 
lever  areof  three  classes;  (i)  those  in  which 
tb?  fulcrum  i»  sKuated  between  the  power  and 
tlie  weight;  (2)  those  in  which  the  fulcrum  ii 
at  one  end  of  the  lever  arm  with  the  weight 
nearer  to  it  than  the  power;  and  (3)  those  in 
which  the  fulcmm  is  at  the  end  with  the  power 
nearer  to  it  than  the  we^ht. 
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tevet  of  the  fint  order. 
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In  the  first,  if  the  weight  is  nearer  to  the 
fulcrum,  there  is  a  mechanical  advantage  —  illus- 
trated by  the  crowbar,  which  on  account  of  the 
great  difference  in  the  length  of  its  arms,  is  ad- 
vantageously used  to  overcome  great  resistances. 
Scissors  and  nippers  are  double  levers  of  this 
class.  If  the  power  is  nearer  to  the  fulcrum, 
there  is  a  mechanical  disadvantage,  and  if  the 
weight  and  the  power  are  at  an  equal  distance 
on  either  side  or  the  fulcrum,  the  power  is  c^ual 
to  the  weight  and  gives  an  arrangement  similar 
to  the  ordinal?  balance. 

The  distinction  between  the  gain  of  power 
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nut-cracker  is  an  example  of  a  double  lever  of 
this  kind. 

In  the  third  class  there  is  always  a  mechanical 
disadtaniage ;  but,  great  rapidity  of  movement 
is  obtained.  The  human  forearm  is  an  example 
of  a  single  lever  of  this  class.  The  fulcrum  is 
at  the  elbow-joint,  the  weight  acts  downward  at 
the  hand,  and  the  power  is  applied  obliquely  by 
a  tendon  from  the  Ificepa  muscle  attached  near 
the  elbow.  A  pair  of  tongs  is  an  example  of  a 
double  lever  of^this  class. 


K  taa.^ 
In  the  to^le-joint,  a  movement  composed  of 
two  levers  hinxed  together  at  (o)  Fig.  I,  with 
the  end  at  (6)  free  to  turn  on  a  fixed  pivot, 
while  the  end  at  (c)  is  free  to  move  in  the  direc- 
tion (Of),  there  is  a  great  mechanical  advantage 


and  the  loss  of  velocity,  and  the  reverse  of  these 
conditions,  as  depending  upon  the  position  of  the 
fulcrum,  is  exemplified  by  the  shears  used  for 
cutting  metal,  and  those  used  for  cutting  cloth, 
respectively.  In  the  former,  short  blades  with 
long  handles  overcome  a  great  resistance  slowly; 
while  in  the  latter,  long  blades  operated  by  short 
handles,  move  quickly. 

In  the  second  class  there  is  always  a  mechan- 
ical advantage.    The  wheelbarrow  is  an  example 
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of  the  single  lever.  The  fulcrum  is  at  the  centre 
of  the  wheel,  the  weight  acts  downward  at  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  load,  and  the  power  is 
applied  at  the  ends  of  the  handles.    A  hinged 


especially  when  the  levers  are  nearly  in  a  straight 
line.  It  is  frequently  employed  for  raising  the 
covers  of  carriages,  and  also  with  ^eat  effi- 
ciency in  stone  crushing  machinery.     <  ror  other 


The  wheel  and  axle  consists  of  two  cylinders 
of  different  sizes  rigidly  connected  together  and 
turning  about  a  common  axis.  The  larger  cylin- 
der is  called  the  wheel  and  the  smaller  the  axle. 
The  power  is  applied  to  the  end  of  a  rope  wound 
around  the  wheel  and  the  weight  is  raised  by  a 
rope  wound  around  the  axle,  see  Fig.  2.  It  is 
essentially  a  form  of  lever,  and  "the  power  is 
to  the  weight  lifted  as  the  radius  of  the  axle 
is  to  the  radius  of  the  wheel."  The  principle  is 
applicable  to  all  forms  of  hoisting  machines, 
steering  gear  of  ships,  fusee  clock  and  watch 
movements,  etc  The  differential  or  "Chinese* 
windlass  employs  two  axles  ol  different  diame- 
ters, see  Fig.  3.  A  rope  passing  under  a  movabU 
pulley  is  wound  around  the  large  axle,  and  im- 
wound  around  the  smaller,  so  that  the  upward 
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nuivement  of  the  weight  supported  by  the  pulley  posite  results  in  the  fflovement  and  power  of  the 
is  very  slow,  and  fterefore,  the  mechanical  aa-  lathe.  For  other  applications  of  the  principle 
vantage  very  great.  see  special  article  entitled  Wheel  Gearing. 
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Wheel  gearing  consists  ot  trains  of  two  or 
miTe  gear  wheels  the  teeth  of  which  interlock 
so  that  a  force  applied  to  one  is  communicated 
to  the  others.  With  ■  loss  of  speed  (here  is  a 
mechanical  advantage,  but  a  gain  in  velocity  is 
at  the  expense  ot  power,  and  constitutes  a  me- 
chanical diEa'd vantage.  As  a  rule,  "the  moment 
of  the  power  is  lo  the  moment  of  the  weight  as 
the  number  of  teeth  in  the  power  wheel  is  to  the 
number  of  teeth  in  the  weight  wheel." 

Trains  of  toothed  wheels  are  employed  In  der- 
ricfcs  and  cranes  for  lifting  heavy  weights,  and 
in  the  back-gears  of  large  turning  lathes  where 
a  gain  in  power  is  required.  They  are  also  used 
extensively  in  the  works  of  clocks  and  watches, 
but  in  such  cases  the  relation  of  the  power  to 
t>ie  weight  is  not  considered  since  the  desidera- 
tum is  the  relative  velocity  of  the  axes  of  the 
successive  wheels.  The  rack  and  pinion  move- 
ment consists  of  a  straight  loothed-bar  the  teeth 
of  which  interlock  wiih  the  teeth  of  a  gear  wheel 
which  when  turned  by  a  handle  or  screw-head 
moves  the  bar  up  and  down,  or  back  and  forth. 
A  familiar  example  is  Ihe  arrangement  nsitally 
employed  to  move  the  tube  of  a  microscope  up 
and  down. 

The  axial  motions  of  wheels  may  be  com-" 
mtmicated  to  eadi  other  by  bells  as  well  as  by 
geai"  wheels,  with  or  without  a  change  of  veloc- 
ity. '  Their  operation  depends  upon  the  friction 
of  the  contact  surfaces,  and  the  velocities  of  the 
two  axes  are  in  in^-erse  ratio  of  the  radii  of 
the  wheels,  while  the  mechanical  advantage  is 
the  direct  ratio  as  in  the  case  of  gear  wheels. 

In  the  case  of  the  cone-pulley,  Fig,  4;  when 
the  belt  passes  over  the  smallest  wheel  of.  the 
lathe  shaft  and  over  the  largest  wheel  of  the 
power  shaft,  the  velocity  of  the  axis  ot  the  lathe 
will  be  the  greatest  and  its  power  to  overcome 
resistance  the  least  while  a  re\-ersal  of  the  belt 
arrangement  just  stated  will  give  exactly  the  op- 
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Tht  pulley,  another  modiGcation  of  the  lever, 
gives  a  mechanical  advantage  under  certain  con- 
ditions. (See  f^pecial  article  entitled  PuLLEV,) 
Although  the  theoretical  relation  of  the  powv 
to  the  weight  is  not  attained  in  practice  since 
serious  resistances  due  to  friction  and  to  the 
stiffness  ot  the  ropes  have  to  be  overcome,,  ft  is 
a  very  useful  mechanical  appliance  and.  is  ex- 
tensively ei^ployed  in  connection  with  (he  wheel 
aijd  nxle,  or  with  gear  wheels,  in  the  machinery 
of  derricks  and  cranes,  and  also  forms  an  im- 
portant part  of  a-sl)ip'»  tiaiging. 

■  The  mclined  plane. is  simply  a  rigid  plane  in- 
clined -4»— th*  -horieon-  at  •«  angle,  and-  upon 
which  a  weight  may  he  supported  by  a  force 
acting  in  a  definite  direction.  (See  special  ar- 
ticle entitled  Inclined  Plane.)  The  relation  of 
power  to  weight  depends  upon  the  direction  of 
action  of  the  supporting  force.  When  the  force 
acts  along  the  plane,  "the  power  js  to  the  weight 
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as  (he  height  of  the  plane  is  to  its  length.*  When 
the  force  acts  horkontalty,' "the  power  is  to  the 
weight  as  the  height  ot  the  plane  is  to  the  base.* 
The  principle  is"  apptietf  in  arningCTnems  by 
which  boxes  and  barrels  are  pushed  in*  from  the 
ground  and  loaded  on  wagons,  cars.  etc.  It  was 
probably  applied  in  the  machinery  employed  to 
handle  the  great  blocks  used  in  the  building  ot 
the  Egyptian  pyramids.  It  is  more  familiarly 
exemplified  in  die  .case  of  any  mouDtain  high- 
way, or  that  of  an  up-grade  railroad.  It  is  to 
be  clearly  understood,  however,  that  the  »ise  of 
the  principle  does  not  diminish  the  amount  of 
work  lo  bp  performed  since  that  amount  remains 
the  same  for  a  given  I'Crtical  height  at  any  angle 
ot  inclination.    See  Fig.  .s. 
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The  wedge,  Eometimes  considered  as  a  com* 
bination  of  twg  inclined  planes  pjaced  base  to 
base,  consists  of  a  &ve- sided  solid.  The  two 
adjacent,  sides  which  meet  in  the  edge  are 
rectangles,  the  two  opposite  sides  are  triangles, 
and  the  back  is  a  rectangle.    Fig.  6.    The  power 


acts  in  a  direction  petpendicnlar  to  ^t  bach,  and 
the  Resistances'  are  felt  in  the  same  plane  per- 
pendicular to  the  sides.  Under  these  conditions 
the  mechanical  advantage  increases  as  [he  angle 
of  the  wedge  decreases  —  'the  power  being  equal 
to  twice  the  resistance  into '  the  sine  of  the 
angle  of  the  wed^e.*  '  This  relation,  however, 
has  but  little  practical  value  since  the  resistance 
due  to  the  friction  if  very  gre^t.  The  principle 
is  used  in  many  foritw  of  cutting  tools  such  as 
the  knife,  chisel,  axe,  and  plane.  For  working 
in  comparatively  soft  materials,  the  angle  is  kept 
small  and  lie  edge  sharp;  but,' for  harder  ma- 


produces  so  great  a  resistance  that  the  force  is 
applied  in  the  form  of  a  blow  from  a  heavy 
body,  and  the  resulting  strain  is  equal  to  the 
force  of  the  blow  multiplied  by  the  length  of 
the  wedge  divided  by  its  width.  See  special 
article  entitled  Wedce. 

The  screw  is  essentially  an  inclined  plane 
wound  spirally  around  a  cylinder,  in  the  form 
of  a  rectangular  or  a  triangular  shaped  groove. 
Fig.  7.  Vi'nien  used,  it  works  in  a  nut  the  parts 
of  which  are  complementary  to  and  fit  into  those 
of  the  screw.  Either  the  nut  or  the  screw  may 
be  made  stationary.  The  power  is  applied  to 
a  [ever  arm  at  the  and  of  the  screw,  its  direction 
of  action  being  at  riglit  angles  to  the  axis  of  the 
screjv,  and  therefore,  imparting  to  it  a  turning 
motion. which  is,  however,  transformed  by  the 
resistanie,  between  tfae  screw  and  the  nut  into  a 
forward  rectilinear  motion  parallel  to  the  axis. 
Since  this  resistance  is  fdt  at  every  point  of 
contact  between  the  screw  and  the  aut  perpen- 
dicularly to  their  common  surface,  "the  power 
is  to  the  weight  as  the  distance  between  the 
threads  Is  to  the  circomference  described  by  the 
power,°  The  principle  is  applicable  10  many  ma- 
chinas  used  to  raise  great  weiehts,  or  to  e^ert 
heavy  pressures.  Jack-screws  for  raising  build- 
ings, and  screw  presses  used  for  various  pur- 
poses, are  familiar  examples.  (For  examples  of 
the  amplication  of  the  principle  in  the  propelling 
of  ships,  see  article  entitled  Scr^w  FaaeELueg. 
and  for  examples  of  its  application  in  water 
lifts,  see  special  article  entitled  Pumfs  mho 
Pumping  MachinehV,  ,  and  also  special  article 
entitled  Schew.)  Theoretically,  the  amount 
jf  .mechanical    advantage    that    nuy    Jw  ,«ai«e(l 


lited ;  but,  practically,  the  element .  o^ 
Iriction  reduces  the  amount  of  the  advan,- 
tage  to  such  an  extent  thM  thf  efficiency 
of  the  simple  screw  is'  small,  A  much  greater 
mechanical  advantage  is  obtained  from  th^ 
"differential  screw."  In  this  form,  a  large 
screw  turns  in,  a  fixed  nut,  and  a  smaller 
screw  of  lesser  pitch  tiJrns  within  it.  The  power 
is  applied  to  the  large  screw  and  the  resistance 
is, felt  by  the  smaller,  so  that  while  the  larger 
descends,  the  smaller  ascends,  and  the  actual  mo- 
tion of  the  object  moved  is  the  resultant  Of 
these  two  opposite  velocities,  and  slower  ihafl 


that  obtainable  from  the  simple  form.  Fig,  8. 
shows  a  differential  movement  in  which  a  screw 
(a)  works  in  a  not  (f)  fixed  to  the  wheel  <b) 
but  turning  freely  in  a  bearing  (g)  in  the  Scm- 
tefials  the  angle  is  increased.  Ikfetal  planing  dard  (c)  which  prevents  any  lateral  motion. 
tools  have  very  large  angles.  rangiuR  from  60°  The  jcrew  shaft  is  fixed  to  the  wheel  (d).  The 
to  80*.  Whe*  the  «edge  is  employed  for  eleav-  driving  Shaft  (h>  carriM  th*  pinions  (k)  and 
ing  wood,  the  cohesion  and   friction  combined     (m)   which  drive  the  wh«els   (<J)    and  (b)  M 
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unequal  velocities  so  that  the  screw  travels  ac- 
cording to  the  difference  of  velocity.  For  work- 
ing purposes,  "the  power  is  to  the  weight  as 
the  "liffercnee  of  the  distances  between  the 
th'eads  of  the  two  screws  is  to  the  circum- 
^rence  described  by  the  lever  arm.  For  exam- 
ple of  endless  acrew,  see  Worm-gearing  in  ar- 
licle  entitled  Wheel  Geabing. 

The  principle  is  advantageously  applied  to  in- 
struments used  for  making  minute  aieasurc- 
ments.  In  the  "micrometer  screw*  used  for  this 
purpose,  the  relation  in  the  veltxiily  of  motion  of 
the  parts  is  the  point  considered,  and  not  that  of 
the  power  to  the  weight.  For  example :  Sup- 
pose a  screw  is  grooved  with  loo  threads  to  the 
inch,  and  that  the  circumference  of  the  circle 
constituting  its  head  is  graduated  into  loo  parts. 
It  is  obvious  that  one  complete  revolution  of  the 
screw  would  advance  one  one-himdredths  of  an 
inch,  and  that  if  the  head  of  the  screw  was 
equipped  with  a  fixed  index  so  that  it  could  be 
tui^ed  through  one  one-hundredfhs  of  a  revolu- 
tian,  the  advance  of  the  screw  would  be  one 
ten-thousandths  of  an  inch  —  the  smallest  inter- 
val measurable  by  that  particular  arrangement. 
Such  screws  with  very  fine  threads,  and  there- 
fore of  very  slow  motion,  arc  used  as  measuring 
devices,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  many  forms  oi 
physical  apparatus. 

The  various  forms  of  mechanical  movements 
embodying  the  principles  of  one  or  more  of  the 
mechanical  powers  already  described  are  so  in- 
numerable that  3  detailed  description  of  them  is 
impracticable  within  the  scope  of  this  article ; 
but  they  arc  classified  as  follows  Into  several  Im- 
portant groups  according  to  the  general  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  used, 

•Transmission  of  power  appliances,"  consist- 


.    lleys,  etc 

'Measurement  of  power  appliances  and  de- 
vices,* used  for  determining  velocities,  pres- 
sures, weights,  number,  and  quantities,  sudi  as 
brakes,  counters,  dynamometers,  gauges,  indica- 
tors, meters,  planimeters,  testing  machines,  and 
weighing  macliines. 

■Steam  power  appliances,*  comprising  boilers, 
locomotives,  locomotive  engines,  oscillating  en- 
gmes,  .rotary  engines,  steam  engines,  steam 
turbines,  valves  and  valve-gears,  parallel  motion 
gears,  governors,  and  other  engine  devices. 

•Steam  appliances,*  such  as  injectors,  steam 
pumps,  condensers,  separators,  traps,  and  valves. 

'Motive  power  machines,"  such  as  eras  en- 
gines, gas  producer  engines,  gasoline  engines, 
valve-gear  and  ^ipliances,  and  connecting  rods 
and  heads. 

■Hydraulic  power  appliances  and  devices,* 
consisting  of  various  forms  of  water-wheels, 
water-motors,  turbines,  pumps,  syphons,  water- 
lifts,  ejectors,  hydraulic  or  water  rams,  meters, 
indicators,  pressure  regulators,  valves,  pipe 
joints,  filters,  hydraulic  presses,  and  hydraulic 
metal  working  machinery  such  as  riveters,  rail 
benders,  and  punches. 

•Air  power  appliances,'  devices  and  appara- 
tus consisting  of  air  compressors,  air  pumps,  air 
water-lifts.  Urometers,  bellows,  blowers,  blow- 
'pipes.  and  compressed-air  tools  such  as  pneu- 
matic drills,  hammers,  riveters,  and  shearing  ma- 
chines.   Also,   gauges,  ventilators,  and  musical 


troling  and  measuring  devices,  lighting  arrange- 
ments, electric  furnaces,  heaters,  fans,  search- 
lights, and  drilling  machines. 

"Navigation  appliances"  used  for  operating 
steamships,  sailing  vessels,  and  yadits,  such  as 
sails,  rope  knots,  block  and  tackle,  paddle  wheels, 
screw  propellers,  steering  gear,  anchors,  wind- 
lasses, capstans,  cranes,  etc. 

"Road  appliances,*  used  in  the  construction 
of  roads,  highways,  and  railroads,  such  as 
sorapers,  roH«F«,  excavators,  vehicles,  motor  car- 
riages, bicycles,  tricycles,  motor  adjuncts,  wheels, 
road  gates,  lamps,  etc. 

"Goaring,"  consisting  of  rack  and  pinirai  de- 
vices, sfiiral,  elliptical,  and  worm  gears,  differ- 
ential and  stop-motion  gears,''and  epicyclical  and 
planetary  trains. 

'Motion  and  controlling'  devices,*  consisting 
of  ratchets  and  ^awls,  cams,  and  volute  cams, 
cranks  and  variable  cranks,  intermittent  and 
stop  motion^  wipers,  shafts,  coupling,  and  gyro- 

•Horological  apparatus  and  devices,'  mainly 
used  for  meUuring  time,  such  as  spring  and 
pendulum  clocks,  watch  and  chronometer  move- 
ments, electric  clocks,  and  sundials. 

•Mining  machinery  and  appliances,*  such  as 
quarrying  and  cutting  machines,  borers,  drills, 
valves,  blowers,  ventilators,  safety  lamps,  hoist- 
ing drums,  conveyors,  crushers,  pulverizers,  hy- 
draulic nozzles,  presses,  air-blast  and  magnetic 
separators,  steam  shovels,  dredges,  haulage  ap- 
pliances, furnaces,  and  automatic  dumps. 

•Mill  and  factory  appliances,"  such  as  hang- 
ers, shaft  bearings,  trail  Dear ings,  steps,  couplings, 
universal  and  flexible  couplings,  speed  gears, 
shop  tools,  screw  threads,  hoists,  stampmills, 
saws,  punches,  shears,  beuaing  machines,  grind- 
ing machines,  cotton  presses,  looms,  knitting  ma- 

•  Engineering  construction  appliances,"  such 
as  mixing  machines,  testing  machines,  stump 
and  pile  pulling  machines,  block  and  tackle, 
hoisting  machines,  tackle  hooks,  pile  drivers,  au- 
tomatic dumps  and  dumping  cars,  stone  grips, 
derricks,  conveyors,  timber  splicers,  metal  weld- 
ing devices,  tools,  wood  preserving  apparatus, 
cable  carriers,  dams  and  embankments,  escala- 
tors and  moving  platforms,  gigantic  wheels,  higli 
structures  and  buildings,  root  and  bridge  trusses, 
trestles,  and  bridges. 

'Agricultural  machines  and  impleraenta,*  such 
as  plows,  tethering  hooks,  wash  boilers,  washing 
machines,  mowers,  grain  harvesters,  threshing 
machines,  cream  separators,  refrigerating  ma. 
chinery,  cold  storage  houses,  refute  crematories 
silos,  kilns,  ovens,  and  furnaces. 

'Draughting  devices,*  such  as  dividers,  dot- 
ting pens,  parallel  niles,  curve  delineators,  tram 
mels,  ellipsographs,  pantographs,  etc. 

■Tools,"  hand  and  machine,  such  as  -saws, 
chisels,  mallets,  planes,  borers,  etc. 

■Perpetual  motion  devices,"  consisting  of  va- 
rious forms  of  hydraulic,  hydrostatjc,  and  mag 
neto-electric  apparatus. 

Bibliography. — For  descriptions  of  a  great  va- 
riety of  special  movements,  appliances,  and  de- 
vices, consult  the  works  on  the  subject  by  His- 
cock,  Rheiie.  Ruleau,  and  Spon.  also  the  special 
articles  on  the  various  forms  of  appliances  enu- 
merated under  the  general  classes  stated  in  this 
article.  William  Morey,  Jb.,  C.E., 

CoitsulliKii  Civil  and  Meehaiical  Engitteer,  New 
York. 
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MECHANICAL  TERMS 


Mechuucd  Tftma.  '  Wordt,  eotilpouiid 
irords,  and  short  phrases,  havJDg  definite  meao- 
ings  other  than  those  of  ordinary  usage,  and 
specitically  applicable  to  the  use  at  tools  and 
otfier  mechaoical  appliances ;  to  the  construction 
and  operation  of  machines ;  and  to  the  methods 
employed  and  the  tnanipnlations  required  in  the 
working  and  manufacture  of  the  various  kinds 
of  materials  used  and  the  articles  employed  for 
engineering,  structural,  and  other  industrial  pur- 

A  great  many  of  these  terms  have  been  in 
use  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  pretent 
period  of  industrial  and  manufacturing  develop- 
ment, and  are  satisfactorily  employed  at  the 
present  time  according  to  their  original  signifi- 
cance ;  but  the  creative  mechanical  effort  of  the 
last  25  years  has  either  developed  or  produced  so 
great  a  variety  of  mechanical  devices  and  ma- 
chines that  the  mechanical  terminology  has  been 
expanded  to  include  a  much  greater  number  of 
terms,  which  are  more  or  less  unfamiliar  to 
every  one  excepting  those  by  whom  they  are 
habitually  used  m  the  execution  of  the  particular 
line  of  work  to  which  they  are  applicable. 

Furthermore,  the  specializing  methods  of 
modem  manufacturing  systems,  involving  the  re- 
stricted ase  of  special  terms,  has  not  only  tended 
to  develop  a  cl^ss  of  one-sided  workmen  who  are 
unquestionably  skillful  in  their  special  lines  of 
work  and  deplorably  poor  if  not  absolutely  de- 
ficient in  all  other  lines;  but,  the  use  of  such 
methods  has  tended  to  increase  the  ever-widen- 
ing gulf  which  separates  any  one  class  of  work- 
men from  the  rest,  by  eliminating  the  necessity 
of  a  mutual  knowledge  of  the  special  terms  used 
in  allied  processes,  by  the  special  classes  of 
workmen  employed  therein. 

At  the  present  time  the  number  of  mechanical 
terms  amounts  to  several  thousands.  Eliminat- 
ing those  of  a  more  or  less  fanciful  character, 
and  also  those  employed  in  individual  shops, 
the  terms  having  definite  meanings  capable  of 
universal  or  wide  application  probably  exceed 
13,000  in  number,  the  great  nijority  of  which 
are  employed  in  the  metal  mafiufacturing  and 
metal  working  industries. 

A  superficial  examination  of  this  terminology 
conveys  the  impression  that  a  definite  classiiica- 
tion  of  the  various  terms  would  be  either  im- 
possible or  quite  difficult,  but  a  closer  inspection 
shows  that  they  may  be  very  conveniently 
divided  into  several  general  classes  according  to 
the  character  of  the  work,  machines,  and  struc- 
tures to  which  th^  are  applicable,  as  follows : 
(i)  Terms  applicable  to  the  processes  and 
methods  employed  in  the  production  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  rough  work,  and  in  the  preparation 
of  rough  work  for  subsequent  finishing  opera- 
tions ;  (3)  Tenp^  applicable  to  the  methods, 
processes,  and  machines  employed  in  the  work- 
ing of  suitably  prepared  raw  material  into  the 
form  of  simple  articles,  into  the  parts  of  com^ 
piex  machines,  and  into  structural  shapes  in  gen- 
eral; (3)  Terms  employed  in  the  work  con- 
nected with  the  preliminary  and  final  erection 
of  machines,  engines,  and  structures;  (4)  Terms 
used  for  the  purpose  of  describing  special  forms 
of  mechanical  appliances  and  mechanical  move- 
ments according  to  their  field  of  application ;  (s) 
Terms  employed  in  operating  the  various  classes 
of  engines  and  machines;  (6)  Genera!  terms  em- 
ployed in  connection  with  the  execution  of 
mechanical    and   structural   engineering   work; 


and  ,(7)  Terms  employed  in  coinectibD'Wttli  the 
use  of  the  tools  and  apfdiances,  and  the  ap^- 
cation  of  the  various  methods  and  processes,  in 

the  reproductive  arts. 

In  considering  the  matter  of  the  application 
of  technical  terminology,  it  is  well  to  prescribe 
marked  lines  of  demarcation  between  the  terms 
employed  in  connection  with  the  different  kinds 
of  work,  as  for  example —  between  th«  terms 
applicable  to  mechanical  work  and  those  em- 
ployed in  connection  with  electrical  work.  As  a 
rule,  the  distinction  is  quite  clear,  but  when  the 
terms  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  describing 
appliances,  devices,  and  apparatus,  the  line  of 
demarcation  becomes  somewhat  indistinct,  and 
the  precise  meanings  of  the  terms  require  care- 
ful consideratioa 

One  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  the 
varied  technical  application  of  a  common  term 
is  that  afforded  by  the  use  of  the  word  "dam- 
per* It  is  familiarly  known  as  a  plate,  valve, 
cover,  or  other  suitable  contrivance  for  regulat- 
ing the  amount  of  draught  in  the  flues  of  a  fur- 
nace or  boiler.  As  a  specific  mechanical  term  it 
is  applied  to  the  "dash-pot"  or  small  cylinder 
which  forms  a  portion  of  the  engines  of  the 
Corliss  type,  in  which  they  act  as  a  •buffer-case* 
and  prevent  the  too  sudden  closing  of  the  steam 
and  exhaust  valves.  As  an  electrical  term  it  ts 
applied  to  a  metallic  cylinder  which  is  placed  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  nearly  or  entu-ely  encom- 
passes the  iron  core  of  an  induction' coil  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  a  variation  in  the  intensity 
of  the  current  produced  in  the  secondary  bat- 
tery. As  a  term  employed  in  musical  construc- 
tion and  operation,  it  is  applied  to  the  strip  of 
felt  or  other  soft  material  employed  in  a  piano- 
forte for  the  purpose  of  modulating  the  vibration 
of  the  strings. 

A  more  varied  technical  application  obtains 
in  the  case  of  the  common  word  "pitch*  As 
used  in  connection  with  mechanical  work  it  re- 
fers to  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  two 
adjacent  teeth  on  a  gear-wheel,  to  the  distances 
between  bolts,  rivets,  and  boiler  stays,  or  similar 
parts  arranged  equi distantly.  Also,  to  the  incli- 
nation or  rake  of  the  teeth  of  saws,  to  the  angle 
at  which  a  plane-iron  is  set  in  its  stock,  and 
lo  the  height  or  angle  of  a  roof-truss.  As  an 
electrical  term  it  refers  to  the  successive  corre- 
sponding conductors  on  the  armature  of  a 
dynamo  and  the  number  of  coils  advanced  in 
making  end-connections  between  the  coils  of  an 
armature  winding  divided  into  segments.  It  is 
also  applied  lo  designate  the  frequency  of  a  tone 
vibration  produced  electrically.  As  a  musical 
term  it  refers  to  a  succession  of  tone  vibrations. 

The  character  of  a  technical  term  or  the  class 
of  work  to  which  it  belongs  is  usually  very 
clearly  indicated  by  the  textual  matter  on  any 
particular  subject,  but  in  the  case  of  mechanical 
and  electrical  terms  when  the  distinction  is  not 
obvious,  the  special  character  of  a  term  may  be 
ascertained  only  by  the  nature  of  the  power  gen- 
erated, controlled,  or  applied. 

For  further  information  consult  articles  un- 
der the  titles  Boiler  Shop  Terms;  FouNMir 
AND  Force  Shop  Tehms  ;  Engine  ;  Enctnbbiinc 
AND  Structubai.  Terms;  Electbical  Terms; 
Locomotive,  Design  and  Construction  of  the 
Modern  ;  Steam  Engine  Terms  ;  Tools  ;  Valves 
AND  Valve  Terms;  and  Worxsbop  Terms;  in 
this  Encyclopedia.  Willi  sm  Mofey.  Jr., 
Consulting  Mechanical  Engineer,  NevtYorlt.       i 
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» (mfZat^,&nxtiune),or  Dtnamics, 

tne  Kcicuije  tiiat  treats  of  forces  {ovrofitt,  force), 
and  of  the  motions  produced  by  their..  The  no- 
don  of  a  force,  as  evinced  to  the  senses  as  a  push 
or  pull,  is  common  to  all,  but  the  notion  of  force 
»a  that  which  produces  or  destroys  motion, 
which  is  the  proper  definition  oi  force,  is 
modem,  and  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Newton,  the 
chief  foiuider  of  the  science.  It  is  a  familiar 
fact  that  two  opposite  pushes  or  pulls  may 
neutralise  each  other's  effects,  and  thus  fail 
to  produce  motion,  we  then  speak  of  them 
as  forces  in  eqttUibrititn.  The  portion  of 
Mechanics  that  treats  of  forces  in  equilibrium 
is  denoted  by  the  term  Sialics  (root  ora,  stand) 
contrasted  with  which  we  have  the  subject  of 
Kinetics  i^Kiveoa,  to  set  moving),  which  deals 
with  the  effects  of  forces  in  acting  to  produce 
motion  in  bodies.  Since  we  can  distinguish 
motion  only  in  matter,  the  laws  of  motion  in- 
volve the  essential  properties  of  matter,  so 
that  Dynamics  is  a  brancn  of  Physics — indeed, 
its  most  fundamental  branch,  for  it  is  tie 
effort  ot  physicists  to  reduce  all  explanations 
of  physical  phenomena  to  descriptions  of 
matter  "in  motion.*  Nevertheless,  as  in  geom- 
etry, instead  of  dealing  with  actual  substance, 
we  make  abstraction  and  conceive  ot  points, 
lines,  and  surfaces  apart  from  the  substance 
in  which  they  lie,  so  we  may  make  abstraction 
and  consider  the  motion  of  points,  lines,  or 
geometrical  configurations,  quite  apart  from 
any  matter  or  phyacal  properties.  This  geom- 
etry of  moving  configiuations  or^geometn'  of 
space  and  tinie  is  generally  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Kinemalics  (Ktyijua,  motion),' and 
is  included  under  treatments  of  Dynamics  only 
for  convenience,  as  it  is  impossible  to  make 
dynamical  investigations  except  in  kinematical 

The  ancients  Icnew  but  little  of  Mechanics, 
and  what  they  aid  know  belonged  exclusively 
to  Statics,  Archimedes  *aa  familiar  -vnth  the 
principle  of  the  lever  and  of  the  pulley.  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci  generalired  the  principle  of  the 
Ie\er,  and  Stevinus  (1548-1620)  demonstrated 
the  principle  of  the  inclined  plane  and  of  tbe 
composition  of  forces.  Varignon  clearly  enun- 
ciated the  principle  of  moments,  and  also  of  the 
composition  of  forces.  Galileo,  in  the  course 
of  his  investigations  on  the  inclined  plane, 
came  to  a  recognition  of  a  particular  case  of 
the  Principle  of  Virtual  Work,  which  was 
made  general  by  Daniel  Bernoulli.  These  are 
the  chief  names  in  the  development  of  Statics. 
The  bejinnings  of  Kinematics  were  made  by 
Galileo,  who  determined  the  laws  Of  tailing 
bodies,  and  introduced  the  ftindamental  idea 
of  acceleration.  Huvgens,  in  his  'Horologium 
Oscillatorium,' published  in  1673,  examined  in  de- 
tail the  laws  of  the  pendulum,  introduced  the 
ideas  nf  moment  of  inertia,  of  the  center  of 
ttwillation,  and  of  kinetic  energy.  Most  im- 
portant of  all  was  the  work  of  Newton,  who  in 
hia  'Principia  Phflosophiie  Natoralig'  (1687) 
not  only  universalized  the  idea  ot  force,  and 
introduced  the  notion  of  mass,  but  laid  down 
the  exact  definitions  and  priiidplcs  from 
which  it  has  never  been  necessaiy  to  depart. 
Since  the  wort  nf  Newton  the  chief  names  have 
been     d'AIcmbert.     Lagrange,     and     Hamilton, 


who  have  ^ven  us  methods  yif  ereat  gaicfality 
and  convenience,  but  without  daneine  in  any 
essential  the  principles  laid  down  by  Newton. 
1,  Statics. — Although  the  principles  of  Statics 
may  be  lo^cally  deduced  from  those  of  Kinetics 
by  aeaunung  all  velocities  to  be  zero,  it  is 
simpler  to  follow  the  historical  method  and 
treat  statics  first,  since  we  nmy  diqiense  with 
the  idea  of  time,  and  thus  with  the  preliminary 
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the  identical  nature  of  all  forces, 
the  effect  oi  any;  force  may  be  neutralized  by 
a  pull  on  a  string  fastened  to  the  point  at 
which  the  force  is  ap])lied.  The  tension  on  a 
string  is  produced  by  equal  and  opposite  pulls 
on  its  two  ends,  ana  it  may  be  cut  anywhere, 
if  at  the  cut  end  is  applied  a  force  equal  to  the 
cme  previously  appued  to  the  end.  Such  a 
force  may  be  produced  by  the  weight  ot  any 
body  hanging  from  the  end  of  the  string.  But 
as  a  weight  always  acts  vertically  downward, 
wlule  forces  may  act  in  any  direction,  we  may 
suppose  the  string  carried  over  a  smooth  pulley 
with  horizontal  axis,  whose  effect  is  assumed 
to  be  merely  to  change  the  direction  of  the 
String  without  changing  its  tension.  Thus  any 
force  in  any  direction  may  be  equilibrated  by 
the  tension  of  a  string  produced  by  a  certain 
wei^ght.  Two  forces  are  eq^ual  when  they^  ate 
equilibrated  bv  the  same  weight.  Two  weights 
found  to  be  equal  (by  equilibration) .  when  hung 
from  the  same  string,  produce  double' the  ten. 
sion  produced  by  one,  and  thus  forces  may  be 
measured  in  terms  of  a  single  weight.  A  force, 
having  magnitude  and  'direction,  may  be  geo- 
metrically represented  by  a  line,  parallel  to 
it,  and  of  a  length  proportional  to  its  magni- 
tude. To  this  line  an  arrow-head  may  be 
attached  to  indicate  the  sense  of  the  direction 
of  the  force.  'We  may  now  enunciate  the  prin- 
ciple, capable  of  experimental'  verification,  that 
when  two  forces,  represented  by  AB,  AC, 
Fig.  I,  are  applied  at  the  -same  materia!  point 


A ,  thcv  may  be  replaced  by  a  sin^e  lorce  whoee 
direction  and  magnitude  ttre  represented  by 
the  diagonal  AD  of  the  rarallelogram  fortned 
on  the  sides  AB.  AC.  (The '  direction  of  the 
arrows  must  be  observed.)  This  is  the  princi- 
ple ot  the  ParaltehgTam  fff  Forces.  Obviously 
itmavbe  rejilaeed  by  the  equivalent  statement 
that  if  we  lorm  a  triangle  by  placingat  the 
extremity  B  of  one  ot  thu  lines  representing 
the  forces  the  initial  point  of  the  ine  repre- 
senting the  other  force,  BD,  and  complete  the 
triangle,  the  line  drawn  from  tlie  initial  point 
ofthe  first  to  the  terminal  point  of  tiie  second 
Ime  will  represent  the  resvbani  of  the  twc 
forces,  that  being  the  term  appli«id  to  the  singk 
force  which  replaces  t^Mir  enect.  The  originaj 
forces  AB,  AC,  are  said  to  be  iiic'eomptnieni! 
of  AD.  From  the  properties  of  the  parallelo- 
gram, AB  sin  (BAD)- AC  sin  (CAD),  so  that 
the  magnitudes  of  the  components  are  in- 
versely proportional  to  the  sines  of  the  ongla 
they  make  witb  the  resultant.     Obviously  tht 
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two  forces  may  be  equilibntted  by  a  force  equal 
but  opposite  to  the  resultant,  so  that  if  we  draw 
AE  equal  and  opposite  to  AD  (Fig,  a)  the  three 


forces  AB,  AC,  AE  will  be  in  eqtdlibiivim.  As 
the  angles  BAD  and  BAE  are  supplemen- 
tary,   Uieir    sines   are    equal,    similarly    DAC 


and    CAE;     consequently 


AC 


from  strings  passing  over  pulWs,  and  united  at 
O  to  a  string  carrying  a  weight  ^.  If  a  parallelo- 
gram be  drawn  on  lengths  proportional  to  P.  Q, 
Its  diagonal  will  be  vertical,  and  proportional 
to  the  waight  R.  A  convenient  form  of  the 
experiment  is  one  in  which  the  three  strings 
are  horizontal,  and  O  is  the  center  of  a  hori- 
zontal circular  table,  on  whose  rim  tho  three 
pulleys  may  be  placed,  their  rtlative  positions 
being  read  off  or  a  graduation  of  the  edge  of 
the  table. 

Obviously,  by  a  reversal  of  the  previous 
process,  a  given  force  may  be  resolved  into 
components  in  any  two  given  directions,  as 
only  one  parallelogram  can  be  drawn  on  a  ^^-en 
diaRonal,  whose  sides  have  given  directions. 
If  these  directiona  are  at   right   angles  to  each 


in  the  direction  perpendicular  thereto.  The 
length  OP  is  called  the  projection  at  OF  in 
the  direction  OA,  and  we  have  OP—OF  cos 
IPOF).  Having  found  the  resultant  of  two 
forces  applied  at  a  common  point,  we  may 
compound  this  resultant  with  another  force, 
and  so  on,  the  simplest  rule  of  procedure 
being  by  an  extension  of  the  triangle  method 
above,  that  is,  apply  the  initial  point  of 
each  line  representing  a  force  to  the  terminal 
point  of  the  preceding  hne;  then  the  hne  drawn 
from  the  first  initial  point  to  the  last  terminal 
point  vill  represent  the  resultant.  The  slight- 
est consideration  will  show  that  the  resultant 
is  independent  of  the  order  in  which  the  forces 
are  compounded.  This  construction  is  fcnmm 
as  the   polygon  of  forces  (Fig.    s).     It  is  ob- 


{CAE) 

—  ~ — la  A  tTM  ami  111  turn  considering  each  of  the 
sin  (ti/iCfj  ^ 

three  forces  as  equihbrating  the  other  two  we 

Kt  the  theorem  that  the  magnitudes  of  three 
rces  in  equilibrium  are  proportional  to  tho 
sines  of  the  angles  lying  opposite  them  re- 
spectively. This  may  be  experimentally  veri- 
fied as  in  Fig.  3,  where  weights  P,  Q  are  hung 


viously  not  restricted    to   forces  lying  in  the 
same  plane. 

In  order  to  deal  analytically  with' the  com- 
position of  forces,  it  is  convenient  to  assume 
three  rectangular  axes  of  coordinates,  OA',  OY, 
OZ  (Fig.  6),  and  to  res(Jv»  every   force   into 


three  components  along  each.  Thus  CF  may 
be  resolved  into  the  mutually  perpendicular 
components  OK  and  OP,  and  OP  may  be  re- 
solved into  OX  and  OZ.  Calling  the  resuitant 
F.  the  components  respectively  X,  Y,  Z,  wb 


-V-Fct 
Z-fct 

«  (Fa-). 

X'  +  K»+2' 

-F>[co5'CF*)+c 

,\Fy) 

since  the  stun  of  the  squares  of  the  direction 
cosines  of  any  hne  is  identically  equal  to  unity. 
Since  the  projection  in   any  direction  of  any 
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broken  line  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  straight 
line  with  the  same  ends,  it  is  evident  that  the 
projection  of  any  resultant  is  the  same  as  the 
algebraic  sum  of  the  projections  of  all  its  com- 
pooents.  Thus  the  analytical  expression,  of 
the  principle  of  the  paraUelogram  or  polygon 
of  forces  is,  if  F  is  the  resultant,  X,  Y,  Z  its 
components  along  the  axes, 

X~X^4-X,  +  ..  .Xn-IX, 

(3)  Y-Y,  +  Yt  +  ...Yn-SY, 

Z-Z,  +2,  +.  .  .Zm-I2. 

Any  geometrical  or  physical  quantity  which 
possesses  direction  as  well  as  magnitude,  and 
IS  compounded  according  to  the  parallelogram 
law,  and  to  which  the  whole  of  the  above  ex- 
position applies,  is  called  a  vtctctr,  and  the 
preceding  process  is  called  the  composition  of 

i.  A  body  so  small  that  we  may  neglect  the 
differences  of  position  of  its  different  points  is 
called  a  material  particle.  The  only  principle 
necessary  for  the  treatment  of  forces  acting 
on  such  a  particle  is  that  for  equilibrium  the 
resultant  of  all  the  forces  applied  to  it  must 
vanish.  The  particle  may  be  free  or  it  may 
be  subject  to  certain  geometrical  constraints, 
for  instance,  it  may  be  obUged  to  move  on  a 
certain  surface.  Then-  there  will  be  certain 
forces  acting  between  the  particle  and  the 
bodies  catising  the  constraint,  these  forces 
being  known  as  reacliom  due  to  the  constraint. 
A  surface  is  said  to  be  smooth  if  the  reaction 
between  it  and  a  particle  is  normal  to  the  sur- 
face.    Thus  let  F,  Fig.   7,  represent  a  force 


to  the  surface,  for  if  it  had  any  component 

parallel  to  the  tangent  plane  this  component 
would  move  the  particle  along  the  surface. 
Since  the  particle  is  constrained  to  move  on  k 
surface,  there  will  be  a  relation  between  x,  y,  I, 


«).- 


s  of  the  normal  n  a 


applied  to  a  particle  of  weight  W,  resting  on 
an  inclined  p&ne  making  an  angle  a  with  the 
horizontal.  Let  F  be  parallel  to  the  inclined 
plane.  Then  the  three  forces,  W,  F,  and  R, 
the  reaction,  normal  to  the  plane,  are  in  equi- 
librium. Writing  these  proportional  to  the 
opposite  angles,  as  above,  we  obtain 


<4) 


W 


which  determine  F  and  R  in  terms  of  W. 
The  same  equations  are  obtwned  by  resolving 
in  the  direction  of  the  tangent  and  of  the 
normal  to  ;he  plane.  The  equation  F  —  W  sin  a 
shows  that  the  force  required  to  sustain  a 
particle  on  a  smooth  plane  is  to  the  weight  of 
the  particle  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  height  of 
the  plane  to  its  length,  as  was  shown  by 
Stevinus  and  Galileo, 

In  the  problem  just  treated,  it  is  evident 
that  the  resultant  of  the  applied  forces  IV  and 
F  is  opposite  to  R,  that  is,  is  normal  to  the 
plane.  Similarly  for  equiUbrium  on  any 
smooth  surface,  it  is  necessary  that  the  re- 
sultant of  all  the  applied  forces  shall  be  normal 


if  X,  Y,  Z  are  the  components  of  the  resultant 
of  the  applied  forces,  we  have  as  the  condition 
for  equilibrium 

cos  (Far)  -  ^  -  cos  (»«) ,  etc.. 


dx      Sy       a# 

If  the  surface  is  not  smooth,  the  reaction 
between  the  particle  and  the  surface  is  not 
normal,  but  tnere  is  a  tangential  component 
which  is  called  jriction.  The  force  of  ftiction 
is  peculiar  in  that  it  cannot  produce  but  only 
hinder  motion,  and  in  having  its  direction 
determined  as  opposite  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  other  forces  tend  to  make  the  parti- 
cle move.  The  law  usually  assumed  govern- 
ing friction  is  that  when  motion  is  just  about 
to  take  place  the  friction,  or  tangential  com- 
ponent of  the  reaction,  is  proportional  to  the 
normal  component,  the  factor  of  proportionality 
being  a  constant  for  two  given  substances, 
such  as  those  composing  the  particle  and 
plane,  as  above.  Suppose  that  in  the  problem 
of  the  inclined  plane  the  force  F  is  the  force 
of  friction.  Then  we  have  F  —  pR.  where  p 
is  a  constant  for  the  given  particle  and  plane 
called  the  coeSicient  of  fnction.  Equations 
(4)  then  give 

F~Rtaxi  a-pR,     p-tAInc, 

when  the  particle  is  just  about  to  slide  down. 
If  the  plane  is  any  steeper  than  the  value  of 
a  thus  given,  eauiiibnum  is  not.  possible. 
This  angle  is  called  the  angle  of  friction. 

3.  Let  us  now  consider  a  rigid  body,  that  is. 
one  composed  of  a  continuous  distnbution  of 
matter  having  the  property  that  the  distance 
between  any  two  of  its  points  is  invariable,  no 
matter  to  what  forces  it  is  subjected.  It  is 
evident  that  if  equal  and  opposite  forces,  P 
and  Q,  Fig.  8.  be  applied  to  such  a  body  at 


two  points  A  and  B  such  that  the  line  AB 
has  the  direction  of  the  forces,  no  motion  will 
be  produced,  for  reasons  of  symmetry  with 
respect  to  AB.  Equilibrium  is  also  inde- 
pendent of  the  position  of  £  on  the  line  AB, 


Google 


Consequeatly  the  ftiFce  Q  might  be  applied  at 
.-1,  where  it  might  be  compounded  with  P, 
giving  a  vanishing  resultant.  The  principle 
that  any  force  ap^ied  to  a  rigid  body  may  be 
isidered  as  applied  at  any  other       '   '   '     "' 


that 


:r  poml  ; 
of  the  ( 


line  of  direction 

missibility  of  force.  As  an  application,  if  the 
lines  of  direction  of  three  lorees.  P.  Q,  R 
(Fig.  g),  intersect  in  a  coirunon  point  0,  they 


intereection  of  the  line  of  direction  of  the  re- 
sultant, with  AB  from  A  and  B  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  forces  applied  at  those 
points.  This  is  the  principle  of  the  lever, 
as  known  to  Archimedes. 

If  the  forces  P  and  Q  are  the  weights  w,.  tu„ 
of  two  particles,  placed  at  AB,  the  point  O 
is  called  the  center  oj  gravily  of  the  two  particles. 
It  isalso  called  the  weighted  mean  point  of  points 
AB  with  the  weights  in,,  w,.  If  we  project  the 
points*4,S,0upon  the  coordinate  axes,  the  pro. 

Gctionsof/10,  BO,  are  in  the  same  ratios  as  the 
ngths  themselves;  consequently  if  their  coor- 
dinates  are   respectively   i,,   y^,   «,,  *„   y,,  e,, 

«.  y.  a. 

y.-^i  _y~y,  _lzh  .^ 

I,-*     y,-3>     =,-«     m,' 


may  bo  transferred  to  that  point,  and  if  they 
satisfy  the  conditions  for  the  equiUbrjum  of 
forces  applied  to  a  material  particle,  they  will 
produce  equilibrium  of  the  ngid  body. 

Suppose  we  have  two  parallel  forces  P  and 
Q  applied  at  any  points  A,  B,  of  a  rigid  body, 
(Fig.   la).     If  we  apply  at  A   and  B  any  two 


(6)  -S"^'  ^Z'^'.       y-'"iyi+"'^l. 

By  a  generalization,  we  obtain  for  the  center 
of  gravity  of  any  number   of  points,  or   tha 
resultaiit  of  any  number  of  parallel  forces, 
,  .  _     £mx     -     Smy     _     2>nz 


If  the  two  forces  AP,  BQ,  are  in  opposite 
directions,  instead  of  Fig.  lo  we  have  the  con- 
'    1  of  Pig.   II,  and  the  resultant  is  evi- 


i--^-"^ 


Pio.  lO. 

equal  and  opposite  forces  AR,  BS,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  AB.  equilibrium  will  not  be  affected. 
Compound  these  respectively  with  AP,  BQ, 
and  transfer  the  resultants  AC,  BD,  to  the 
intersection  of  their  lines  of  direction  E  and 
there  resolve  them  into  components  in  the 
original  directions.  From  the  equality  of  the 
parallelograms  EKFH  and  APCR.  ELGJ  and 
BQDS,  the  component,s  EJ  and  EtJ  are  equal 
and  opposite,  so  that  there  remain  only  the 
components  EK  and  EL,  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, equal  to  the  given  forces  AP,  BQ.  re- 
spectively. Thus  the  resultant  of  two  parallel 
forces  in  the  same  direction  applied  to  a  rigid 
body  is  a  force  in  the  same  direction  equal 
to  tneir  sum.  Obviously  it  may  be  considered 
as  applied  at  any  point  O  in  the  line  EK. 
Suppose  O  to  lie  on  AB.     By  similar  triangles 


AR~AO-    BS    BO- 
AR-BS.-, 


Thus  the  distance  of  the 


dently  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  two  com- 
ponents, while  the  point  O  lies  outside  the 
segment  AB.  We  may  say  that  in  general 
the  resultant  is  equal  to  the  algebraic  sum  of 
the  components.  In  Fig.  ii,  if  AP  and  BQ 
are  made  more  nearly  equal,  the  point  O  re- 
cedes to  a  greater  distance,  and  m  the  case 
of  equahty,  when  we  have  vlCparallel  to  BD, 
O  must  be  infinitely  distant.  The  same  result 
is  given  by  the  formula  (6),  putting  m,  +»i, -o. 
In  other  words,  two  equal,  parallel,  and  oppo- 
sitely directed  forces  applied  to  a  rigid  body 
cannot  be  replaced  by  a  single  resultant.  Such 
a  pair  of  forces  is  called  a  couplt.  The  per- 
pendicular distance  between  the  two  Hnes  of 
direction  of  the  members  of  the  couple  is 
called  its  ann.  The  product  of  the  magnitude 
of  either  force  by  tne  arm  of  the  couple  is 
called  the   moHien!  of  the  couple.     The  plane 
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be  L-. ,        ,         „ 

This  couple  may 
__  chosen  in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways.  It 
may  easily  be  shown  by  drawing  the  members 
of  the  second  couple  as  about  to  be  prescribed , 
and  compounding  the  forces  two  and  two, 
by  the  rules  already  given,  that  the  equilibrat- 
ing couple  may  be  equilibrated  by  any  of  the 
following,  and  that  the  given  couple  may 
accordingly  be  replaced  by:  i"  An  equal  and 
parallel  couple  in  any  plane  parallel  to  its  own ; 
3°  An  equal  couple  turned  about  its  point  of 
symmetry;  3°  A  couple  in  the  same  plane 
having  different  arm  and  forces  but  the  same 
moment.  Thus  all  that  characterizes  a  couple 
is  the  magnitude  of  its  moment  and  the  direc- 
tion of  the  normal  to  the  plane  of  the  couple. 
The  couple  then  behaves  like  a  directed  quan- 
tity, and  may  be  symbolized  by  a  Hne  in  the 
direction  of  the  normal  to  its  plane,  whose 
length  gives  the  magnitude  of  the  moment. 
That  couples  are  also  compounded  by  the 
vector  law  is  easily  seen,  for  consider  the  forces  of 
the  two  couples  to  be  applied  at  two  points  AH 
in  the  line  of  intersection  of  their  two  planes. 
This  can  be  done  by  bringing  the  couples  to 
have  the  same  arm.      Let  P,P,  (Fig.  11)  be  the 


order  to  have  eipiilibrium,  both  the  resultant 
force  and  the  resultant  couple  must  vanish. 
In  order  to  express  tt^se  conditions  analyti- 
cally, we  must  find  an  expresaon  for  the 
moment  of  a  vector  about  a  given  point,  that 
is.  the  product  of  the  magnitude  of  the  vector 
by  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  dropped 
upon  it  from  the  ^ven  point.  This  moment 
is  thus  numerically  equal  to  the 
parallelogram  formed  with  the  giv 
one  comer  and  the  given  vector  as  1 
As  plane  areas  may  be  projected  ( 
planes  by  multiplying  by  the  coam 
dihedral  ancle  between  tncm,  which  is  equal 
to  the  angle  between  their  normals,  it  is 
evident  that  the  area  of  th*  parallelogram,  and 
henoe  the'moment,  may  Be  represented  by  a 
veotQr  perpendicular  to  its  plane,  as  already 
shown  for  the. moment  oft  a  couple.  Thus  it 
is  only  ne<fessafy'"t«.  find  jexpressioaa  tor  rJie 
three  projections  of  a  moojwt.  Let  th«  vector 
F  (Fig.  14),  with  compone(its  X.  V.  b*  applied 


1  of  the 
1  point  83 

oihsr 
!   of  the 


le,  Q,Qt  those  of  the 
,  by  the  parallelogram 
law  to  n,,  J'lU,  to  «,.  '  These  being  equal, 
parallel,  and  oppo«Itely  directed,  form  a  couple 
which,  having  the  same  afm  as  the  original 
couplft,  iHks  its  moment  proportional  to  K. 
that  is,  found  by  the  parallelogram  construc- 
tion. If  lines  are  laid  oil  perpendicular  to 
the  three  planes  of  AB  and  P,  Q,  R.  respect- 
ively, and  proportional  to  the  three  moments, 
they  will  also  follow  the  parallelogram  law. 
Thus  a  couple  may  be  represented  by  a  vector 
perpendicular  to  its  plane.  This  vector  we 
shali  speak  of  as  Iha  couple,  and  shall  disregard 
the  resolution  into  tw«  separate  forces. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  effect  of  any  number 
of  forces  applied  at  various  points  of  a  rigid 
Dody.  At  any  point  O  (Kig.  13)  apply  two 
equal  and  opposite  forces  P'P"  equal  and  paral- 
lel to  a  force  I'  applied  at  A  ■  We  thus  have  the 
force  P"  equal  to  P  applied  at  O  instead  of  at 
A.  together  with  the  couple  FF".  Similarly 
all  the  forces  applied  at  other  points  may  be 
considered  apphea  at  O,  by  introducing  in  each 
case  a  couple.  All  the  forces  at  O  may  be 
compounded  into  a  single  resultant,  and  all 
the  couples  into  a  single  couple.  Thus  the 
resultant  of  any  number  of  forces  applied  to 
a  rigid  body  is  a  single  force  together  with  a 
single  couple.     Evidently  the  resultant  force 


point  having  the  coordinates  *,  y  Its 
;nt,  about  the  origin  is  equal  to  the  area 
of  a  parallelogram  having  as  adjacent  fii<les 
lines  drawn  from  the  origin  to  points  x.  y  and 
A'.  Y.  This  area  is  equal  to  xY  -yX.  But 
this  is  the  projection  oil  the  X 1' -plane  of  the 
area  of  the  parallelogram  on  the  lines  from  O 
to  points  X,  y.  z.  and  A',  1',  Z.  It  therefore 
represents  the  Z-coraponent  of  the  required 
moment.  Similarly  the  three ' components  are 
obtained, 

(8)     L^yZ-sV,    M-»X-xZ.    N-xY~yX. 

The  moment  of  a  couple  is  the  sum  of  the 
moments  of  its  two  members,  and  it  X.  Y  is 
applied  at  a,,  y,,  ~X.  -  K  at  a-j.y„  we  obtain 
for  the  moment  of  the  couple 

x,Y-y,X-x,Y+y^~(x,-x,)Y-(y,-y,)X. 
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relative  position  of  the  two  points  of  applica- 
tion, since  only  differences  ot  r,x.,  y,y,  apjMar. 
The  anal^ical  statement  of  the  conditions 
(or  equilibnivm  of  a  rigid  body  is  then 
(9)  IX-o,     JV-o,     IZ-o; 

I(yZ-iY)^o.     HzX~xZ)~a, 
HxY-yX)-o. 

tbe  first  three  expressing  the  vanishing  of  the 
resultant  force,  the  last  three  the  yaniahing 
of  the  resultant  couple.  These  principles 
suffice  for  the  treatment  of  all  problems  con- 
cemine  the  equilibriura  of  a  rigid  body.  For 
example,  the  extended  principle  of  the  lever 
follows  from  the  theory  of  moments.  Con- 
sider now  the  problem  of  a  ladder  standing  fir 
a  smooth  floor  and  leaning  against  a  smooth 
wan  (Fig.   15).     The  resultant  of  the  weights 


Now 
nate 

if  the  projections 
of  the  two  vecto 

on  the 

axes  of  coordi- 

(10) 

F^~F 

COB  {Fx), 

F.-Fc 

cos(Fy). 

Dm-D 

■osCOi). 

Dt-D 

cos  (Dy). 

we  have 

Z>,-D«»(Z>i), 

of  all  the  parts  of  the  ladder  is  a  ^ngle  force  W 

applied  St  the  center  of  gravity  C^.  Besides  this 
we  have  to  consider  the  normal  reactions  R 
and  S.  Resolving  vertically  we  find  for  equi- 
librium W  —R  —  o.  Resolving  horifontally 
there  must  be  a  force  to  balance  5.  Let  this 
be  P,  applied  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ladder. 
Then  P  —  S-a.  This  does  not  determine  the 
value  of  P  or  5,  but  we  may  do  this  by  taking 
moments  about  any  point  in  the  plane  of  the 
figure.  If  we  choose  ttie  lower  end  of  the  ladder, 
P  and  R  will  have  zero  moment,  and  if  I  is  the 
length  of  the  ladder,  a  the  inclination. 


(11)     FDcos(FD)-F.D,+F,0,+F^, 

as  the  Hialytic  expression  for  the  scalar 
product.  If  one  of  the  vectors  is  taken  as 
of  unit  length,  the  expression  (11)  gives  us 
the  value  01  the  projection  F,  of  any  vector 
F  on  any  direction  s. 
(la)    F,-Fco9(Fj)-FjCOs(m) 

-^F,  cos  (sy)+F,  co&(se). 

It  is  easily  proved  that  the  work  ot  the  re- 
sultant of  two  forces  in  a  displacement  is  the 
sum  of  the  works  of  the  cconponents. 

In  the  case  of  an  infinitely  small  displace- 
ment dx,  dy,  ds,  the  work  is 

(13)  dW~F^dx+F,dy+F,dz. 

and  if  the  point  is  moved  alonig  a  curve  the 
whole  work  is 

(14)  W-flFxdx+F^dy  +  FMdt). 

where  x.  y,  s,  F,,  F»,  Fi  are  supposed  piven  In 
terms  of  some  parameter,  so  that  the  mtegrai- 
tion  along  the  curve  can  be  performed. 


5/ si 


tt-(H'ico6a)/2-o.     S-\Wcina. 


If  the  floor  is  rough,  and  P  the  friction.  P  -  yiR 
-  f\V "S -\Wctna.  p.-\ciita,  and  if  a  is  less 
than  the  angle  determined  by  this  equation, 
the  ladder  will  slip  down. 

4.  All  the  principles  of  statics  are  comprised 
in  the  Principle  ot  Virtual  Work.  The  con- 
ception of  work  is  equally  important  with  that 
of  force.  Work  is  done  when  the  point  of 
application  of  a  force  moves,  the  amount  of 
work  being  defined  as  the  product  of  the  magni- 
tudes irf  the  force  and  the  distance  moved  by 
the  cosine  of  the  angle  included  by  them.  If 
F  denote  the  force.  D  the  displacement,  the 
work  Is  FD  cos  (FD).  This  geometric  or 
scalar  product  of  two  vectors  (not  a  vector, 
since  it  is  not  associated  with  direction,  but 
nierely  with  a  number,  or  scalar)  defined  as 
the  product  of  either  by  the  projection  on  it 
of  the  other,  is  of  much  importance  in  our 
whole  subject.  The  angle  between  two  direc- 
tions is  given  by  the  symmetric  function  of 
their  direction  cosines 

coo  (FD)  -cos  (Fx)  cos  (Dx) 

-hcos  (Fy)  cos  {Dy)  +  cos  (F;)  cos  (D:) . 


is  one  that  is  consistent  with  the  constraints. 
Virtual  work  is  work  done  in  a  virtual  dis- 
placement. The  Principle  oj  Virtual  Work 
states  that  in  a  system  of  forces  in  equilibrium 
the  work  done  in  on  infinitesimal  arbiirary 
virtual  displacement  vanishes.  Let  us  apply 
this  principle  to  a  number  of  simple  cases. 
First,  two  equal  weights  P  hanging  from  a 
string  over  a  fixed  pulley  are  in  equilibrium. 
If  the  system  is  displaced  one  weight-  falls  as 
much  as  the  other  rises.  For  the  one  that 
falls  the  displacement  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
force,  and  the  work  is  positive  and  equal  to 
PD.  For  the  one  that  rises  the  displacement 
is  opposite  to  the  direction  of  the  force,  and 
the  work  is  negative  and  equal  to  —PD.  The 
sum  of  these  two  quantities  thus  vanishes. 
In  the  case  of  a  weight  hanging  from  a  movable 
pulley  (Fig.  16),  it  the  string  on  the  left  is 

T,      T» 


pulled  up  a  distance  D.  the  force  T,  does  the 
positive  work  T,D;  but  from  the  geometry 
ot  the  case  the  weight  P  rises  a  distance  D/2 
and  the  weight  W  accordingly  does  the  nega- 
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Jive  work  —PD/a.^  The  whole  work  is  zero, 
if  T  —  P/j.  But  this  is  the  condition  of  equi- 
librium as  founii  by  resolution,  since  the  ten- 
sions 7")  and  T,  are  equal  and  we  must  have 
ri  +  r.-P-o.      Consider    a    lever    (Fig.    17) 


carrying  the  wdghts  P.  Q  at  distances  I,.  I, 
from  the  fulcrum.  Then  for  equilibrium  the 
principle  of  moments  gives  PI,  -QL.  But  if 
the  lever  be  turned  through  an  infinitesimal 
angle  a,  the  end  A  moves  a  distance  downward 
D,  — /[fli  and  the  wei^t  does  the  positive  work 
Plfa,  while  the  end  B  rises  a  distance  0,  "A"' 
and  Q  does  the  negative  work  —QLa.  The 
whole  work  is  zero  if  Pl,'~Ql„  whjch  is  the 
condition  for  equilibrium.  In  the  case  of  the 
inclined  plane  (Fig.   7),  it  the  particle  is  dis- 

S laced  a  small  distance  d  up  the  plane,  the 
irce  F  does  the  work  Fd.  The  weight  W 
does  the  negative  work  —  Wd  sin  a,  since  its 
direction  makes  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  dis- 
placement. The  reaction  does  no  work,  since 
it  is  perpendicular  to  the  displacement.  The 
whole  work  is  therefore  zero  if  F  —  W  sin  a. 
But  this  is  the  condition  of  equilibrium.  The 
principle  of  virtual  work  is  particularly  con- 
venient, since  it  enables  us  to  leave  the  reac- 
;  they  do  no  work 


to  the  definition  of  a  smooth  surface. 

For  a  rigid  body,  a  possible  displacement  is 
one  in  which  all  the  points  receive  equal  and 
parallel  displacements,  so  that  dx,  dy,  ds  are 
the  same  for  all.     We  then  have 

(30)  I{Xdx  +  Vdy-\-Zdz) 

'dxIX-i-dySy+dsJZ-o. 
If  this  is  to  be  true  for  arbitrary  values  of 
dx,  dy,  di  we  must  have 

(31)  £X-2Y~IZ-o, 

which  are  three  of  the  conditions  for  equilib- 
rium alreadv  foimd.  A  second  possible  dis- 
placement of  a  rigid  bodv  is  one  in  which  it 
IS  turned  through  an  angle  'dO  about  the  Z-axis. 


when  the  displacements  are  virtual.  As  j 
further  example  let  us  consider  the  equilibrium 
of  a  particle  whose  coordinates  are  x,  y,  i  an 
a  surface  ^{i,y,i)— o,  under  the  action  of 
forces  whose  resultant  is  X,  Y,  Z.  omitting 
the  reaction.  Since  the  displacement  is  virtual, 
we  must  have  ^— o  during  the  displacement, 
SO  that 

„5)    •  „«-|i..+^^t«i,.,. 


Let  us  introduce  polar  coordinates,  so  that 
I— rcosfl,  y-rsinfl.     Then  in  the  rotation, 
r  being  constant, 
dx-  -rsii  6  dH—  —ydS.dy—rcos  Bd9~)!dO, 

Consequently  the  virtual  work  is 
(i2>     H,Xdx-\-Ydy-i^Zdi)~d9I{xY~yX1. 
If  this  is  to  vanish  whatever  dd  we  moEt  hsve 
(23)  Z{rV-yX)-o. 

But  this  is  one  of  the  conditions  for  equiUbriiim 
(g)  already  found,  and  the  two  othurs  are 
similarly   found   by   rotating  about  the  Other 


Suppose  now  that  we  have  any  number  of 

points  X,,  y,.  e,.  .  .  .  Xn,  y%,  t*.  acted  on  by  any 
forces,  ;(-„V'„Z,.  ■'     -     -  ■     '■  ■    '- 

to  any  number  of  C' 


,  Yn.  ^n.  and  subject 


Xdx^^Ydy^Zio-o 


<">  {"^'^h^i^^'^h 


^{^*^h 


*t(*i.  >,'  «i.  •  ■  •  *».  y*'  «•)  -o- 

Then  the  equation  of  virtual  work, 

[as)  '^iXrdxr+Yrdyr-^-Z.dlii-O. 


ds  dy  a«      * 

or  eliminating  I, 

dx      dy       da 


>« 
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From  these  equationa,  eljiminating  the  k  mnlti- 
plicrs  X,,  .  .  .  Xt,  we  have  itt—k  equations  of 
equilibrium. 

5.  KiNBU ATiCB.—Let  us  now  consider  quee- 

tioDE  of  motion.     The   velocity  of  a.  point  is 
defined  as  the  limit  oi  the  space  Js  described 
by  it  to  the  time  of  description  Jl,  when  both 
decrease  indefinitely, 
,    ,  lim    Jj    <fc 

Since  dispUcements  «re  compounded  as  vec 
tors,  the  resultant  of  a  displacement  AB 
(Fig.  r),  and  another  BD  being  AD.  if  the  two 
displacements  take  place  in  the  same  time, 
the  velocities  are  alao  proportional  to  the 
three  lines,  so  that  velocities  are  vectors,  com- 
pounded by  the  parallelogram.  Accordingly  a 
velocity  may  be  represented  by  its  compo- 
nents al^ng  the  coordinate  axes.  Its  direc' 
tioa  being  that  of  the  tangent  to  the  path, 
its  direction  co^es  are  those  of  the  tangent, 

ds'   ^'  5i'    Consequently,  its  components  are 

,     ,  dx    dsdx    dx 

(j=)         "•-•s-aa-a- 

ify    ^^    ^  dz    ds^    df 


V*  —Vx*  +Vg'  +v, 


vcnient  to  introduce  polar  coordinates  t,  tfi 
If  the  point  moves  from  ^  to  S  (Pig.  19),  a 
distant^  Js  in  the  time  dt.  dropping  a  perpen- 
diculat  AC  upon  the  radius  OB,  the  displace- 
ment maybe  resolved  into -4C  and  CD,  equal 
to  ri^  and  Jr  respectively,  and  accordingly 


/,  \    ...       um  T*?i      aip  um    dr 

Also. 
<3^>    "■-«*— '■(S)^0'-(S" 


Vr  and  v^  are  called  the  radial  and  transverse 
components  of  the  velocity  respectively,  while 

■^  is  called  the  angulLar  velocity  of  the  radius. 

The   area  of  the  triangle  0-4ff  being  Vrf^, 
the    radius    vector    sweeps    over   area    at  the 

dS  dA 

rate  ■^  -  jr'-^,  but  smce  the  area  is  also  equal 


'  dt 


di- 


et half  the  product  of  AB  by  the  perpen- 
dicular on  it  from  O,  dividing  by  dt  we  find 
this  rate  of  area  description  to  be  equa!  to 
one  half  the  moment  of  the  veiosity  about  0. 
Using  the  formula  (8)  for  moment  of  a  vector. 

,     .    dS     .  M     ,,  .     ,f  dv      dx\ 

which  may  be  easily  verified  by  passing 
directly  from  rectangular  to  polar  coorainatea. 
6.  It  the  velocity  of  a  point  varies  we  define 
the  acceleration  as  the  limit  of  the  incremc't 
of  velocity  to  the  time  in  which  it  takes  place. 
We  may  consider  the  numerical  change, 
.     .  lim    Jv     dv     d's 

135)  At-oTt'irdt" 

or  the  vector  chan^.     If  AB  (Fig.  so)  denote 
the  velocity  at  a  time  (,  AC  the  velocity  at 


(SYH^-HW-iW- 


PlO.» 


the  time  ( +  Jl,  the  vector  increase  of  velocity 
is  BC,  and  the  acceleration  is  the  limit  of  the 
ratio  of  BC  to  dt.  Obwously  it  may  be  re- 
solved into  any  components,  which  are  the 
corresponding  components  of  BC  each  divided 
b_y  Jl.  In  the  triangle  ABC,  since  the  veloci- 
ties AB  and  AC  have  the  directions  of  the 
tangents  to  the  path  at  the  respective  instanti 
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tns  angle  between  them  is  the  angle  dr  be- 
tween the  two  consecutive  tangents.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  direction  of  the  infinitesimal 
side  BC  may  be  anything  idiBtever,  and  that 
accordin^y  the  direction  of  the  acceleration 
is  totally  unrelated  to  that  of  the  velocity, 
that  is  of  the  tangent  to  the  path.  Resolving 
along  the  axes,  we'  find  foe  the  components  of 
the  accelerations 


(36) 


dv,     d^x 


when  (— o.     Integrating  again, 
(44)  *-ia(»+6i. 

where  s  denotes  the  space  de«i;ribed  once 
/— o.  Thus  if  the  particle  start  from  net 
(ii  — o),  it  describes  spaces  proportioiud  to  the 
squares  of  the  times  of  descnption.  It  was 
found  by  Galileo  that  bodies  fall  towaid  the 
earth  according  to  such  a  taw,  and  that  in  a 
given  locality  the  value  of  the  acceleration  is 
the  same  for  all  bodies.  The  value  of  this 
acceleration  of  gravity  is  generally  denoted  by 


(43)  and  (44), 

(45)   ■  ^-gl.     A-i£''. 


,'-.g6. 


(37) 

Since  the  direction  cosines  of  the  tangent  are 
the  sam&.as  those  of  Jibe,  velocity,  v^v,  Vg/v, 
i'i/v,  we  may  use  formula  (11)  to  i*esolve  the 
acceleration  along  the  tangent, 

(38'  Or  -  (o.l'a  +  CfV^  +a^,)/v 


1^^     d^dy     d^dz\    Ids    ' 
■  \dl*  dt      *"  dt"^  dt  dlj  fll'  '_ 


'paring  with  (38),  ■ 

(39),  '^-^i- 

Thus  the  rale  of  increase  of  the  numerical 
velocity  is  equal,  not  to  the  whole  accelera- 
tion, but  to  its  tanjjential  component.  This 
we  call  the  tangential  acceleri-tion,  and  it  is 
tiqual  to  the  limit  of  DC  (Fig.  ao),  divided  by 
Jt,  The  normal  acceleration  Is  easily  obtained 
from  the  figure  as  the  limit  of  BD  divided  by 
Jt.  But  in  the  figure  ^re  have  BD-AB-dx^ 
vdt,  so  that  the  normal  acceleration,    ■ 


(40) 


dr 

'"'"St- 


(4>) 


P  dt 


The   normal   acceleration   is  always  directed 

toward  the  concave  side  of  the  path,  and  is 
called  the  centripetal  acc-ler-itian. 

We  will  now  consider  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant cases  of  acceleration.  If  the  motion 
IS  rectilinear,,  tlfe  velocity  and  the  acceleration 
have  always  -the  same  direction,  bat  may  vary 
in  magnitude  and  iii  sign.  After  uniform 
motioc.  in  which  the  velocity  is  constant  and 
the  acceleration  zerci.  so  that  equal  spaces  are 
described  in  equal  times,  the  displest  case  ifl 
"     t  acceleration. 


Conversely,  if  a  body  be  thrown  upwards 
with  a  velocity  v,  it  vrill  reach  jfie  height  k. 

If  we  consider  the  motion  atji  body  under 
gravity,  but  possessing  a  horizontal  velocity  as 
well  as  a  vertical  component,  since  there  is 
no  hoji7,ontiil  scfeleration  the  »>rizoiitaI  veloc- 
ity zix  is  constant.  Calling  the  vertical  dis- 
tance fallen  z,  the  horizontal  distance  traversed 

*-igl\     X-vj/' 
and  eliminating  I  we  have'the. equation  of  the 
path,  «— ^,  representing  a  parabola  with 

the   axis  vertical.     The  velocity  at   any  point 
and  its  Inchnacion  to  the  boriaontal  Are  lound 

f.-g'-Vse^    v'-Vt'+vi*.    tana— Vi'*. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  particle  be  pro- 
jected upward  with  velocity  v  at  an  angle  a 
with  the  horizontal,  it  will.describe  the  sanie 
parabola,  rising  to  the  vertex  in  the  time  t 
and.  hlling  on  the  symmetrical  hal^.'  This 
problem  was  also  solved  by  Galileo. 

Consider  a  particle  revolving  with  constant 
velocity  u  in  a  circular  p«h  of  radius  r.  Then 
since  s  —vt,  by  (39)  wc  find  that  the  tangential 
component  ol  the  acceleration  vanidies.  The 
normal  component  is  given  by  (41 
Thus  the  acceleration  i3  constant  i 
and  always  directed  toward  the  cedter. 
to  be  oteerved  that  although  the  num 
velocity  is  cortstant,  the  vector  velocity  is  con- 
stantly changing  its  direction,  hence  the  ac- 
celeration is  not  zero,  but  is  perpendicular  ta 
the  velocity.     If  we  resolve  the  uniform  circu- 


it is 


(4  a) 


Integrating  we  obt^n 


'ol  +  b     ■  ^  motion  into  components  parallel  to  givea 

'  directions,  for  instance,  if  P  (Fig.  at)  is  pio. 

jccted   into  Q  and   R   lying  on   the  axes  OX, 

representing  the  velocity    OY,  and  if  P  revolves  with  constant  angu'ox 
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~T  CM  oil,  OK-T  sin  ^-r  ain  ut.  The  recti< 
tioMT  Biotion  oi  either  Q  or  ii  is  called  simpU 
harmOfUe  motion,  or  a  simplt  vibration.  It  is 
evidently  periodic,  that  is,  it  repeats  after  tbe 
interval  T  —  -^.  The  number  oi  vibrations  in 
unit  ol  time,  or  the  frfqueiuy,  is  ■=-  -  — .  Since 
the  acceleration  of  P  is  constant  in  magnitude, 
and  always  in  the  direction  FO.  its  component 
along  OX  varies  as  cos  <fi.  that  is,  as  the  dis- 
tance OQ.  In  other  words,  a  point  describing- 
a  simple  harmonic  motion  has  an  acceleration 
proportional  to  its  displacement  from  the  center 
of  symmetry,  and  directed  towards  it.  Wo 
may  also  consider  harmonic  motion  analyti- 
cally. If  the  acceleration  is  proportional  to 
the  displacement  but  opposite  in  direction, 
we  shall  have 


Suppose  a  particle  subject  to  the  constant 
acceleration  oi  gravity  to  be  constrained  to 
move  in  a  vertical  circle  of  radius  i  (Pig.  aj^ 


(46) 

where  m  ia  a  constant.    Tlie  integral  of  this 
diflerential  equation  is 

(47)  I- A  cos  aii  +  B  tin  ait  -  a  ct>s(ial  ~  a) , 
where -A  and  B  are  arbitrary  constants  and 
A  —a cos  ci,  B  —  aein  a.  The  constant  a  it 
called  tb«  offfp/iiiM^,  while,  the  angle  a,  called 
the-  epoek.  d^>ends  simply  upon  the  instant 
adopted  from  which  to  count  the  time.  By 
takmg  for  a  the  values  o^.or  90°  wc  obtain 
either  a  cos  wi  or  a  ^sin  ait.     ■  ■ 

If  we  compound  two  simple  harmonic  mo- 
tiona  in  lines  at  right  angles  to  each  otiher, 
if  the  amplitudes  and  periods  are  the  same 
and  the  epochs  differ  by  a  right  angle,  the 
previous  construction  shows  that  we  obtain 
uniform  circular  motion.  If  the  amplitude^ 
and  epochs  do  not  have  this  relation,  we  have 

(48)  x.t,mn{a,t~a-) 

-fi(sin  iwtcos,»-cos  wi  sin^. 
Solving  for  sin  iat  and  cos  lot, 

(49)  sin<u(-(^sin^-|sin<.)/sin,0?-a), 
cos  WJ-  (i-co9^-Jcosaj/sin  {^-a^. 


The  component  ot  the  acceleration  g  in  the 
direction  of  the  tangent  is  — g  sin  B,  while  the 
distance  moved  from  the  bottom  of  the  circle 
is  Id.     We    thus    have   the    differeiitial   equa. 


The  solution  of  this  equation  requires  elliptic 
functions,  but  if  6  is  small  enough  we  may 
neglect  the  difference  between  the  angle  S 
and  its  sine,  so  that  the  equation  of  motion  is 


which  is  the  same  as  the  equation  (46^.  of  har-. 
monic  motion  with  ui^—gjt.  Accordingly  the 
small  vibrations  of  a  pendulum  are  harmonic, 


of  the  period  T 


-4' 


n  dependent 


<!»)  I+S- 


»Z_a 


'(■.-«. 


which ,  represents  an  ellipse.  The  motion  is 
called  elltfilic.  harmonic  motion.  The  ellipse  is 
evidently  inscribed  in  a  rectangle  of  sides  2a, 
sb  (Fig.  3i),  and  according  to  the  values  of 
a  — ^  may  have  any  shape,  reducing  to  a  straight 
line-  when  o:-^  is  zero  or  iSo".  If  the  two 
harmonic    vibrations    are    not    of    the 


vith  the 

joys.     They  may  be  easily  constructed  point 
by   point,    but   the    elimination   pf   t   will   be 


of  the  amplitude  of  tscillation  Jhe  ^ot  of 
this  isochrgnisin  of  tjje  pendulum,  or  inde- 
pendence of  the  period  from  the  amplitude, 
was  discovered  by  Galileo,  while  the  laws  of 
triform  circular  and  of  harmonic  motion,  and 
of  the  pendulum,  were  found  by  Huygens. 
The  latter  also  used  the  formula  il  — *s^  to 
determine  the  value  of  e. 

Let  us  now  examine  tlie  consequences  of  the 
celebrated  laws  discovered  by  Kepler  as  govern- 
ing the  motion  of  the  planets  about  the  sun. 
Thie  first -law  states  that  the  areas  swept  over 
by  the  radius  vector  from  the  sun  to  a  planet 
in  equal  times  are   equal.     Calling  the  area  5, 

-5- =const.-    But  differentiating  the  value  o^ 


givM  in  C34),  We  find 
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But  ttui  is  the  mmnenl  of  the  acceleration  with 
respect  to  the  origin,  and  if  it  vanishes,  the 
acceUration  must  be  directed  toward  the  origin. 
The  kinematicalf  interpretation  of  the  first 
law  is  then  thaU  the  planets  are  accelerated 
toward  the  sun.  The  secon*}  law  states  that 
the  planets  describe  ellipses  about  the  sun  as 
a  focus.  The  equation  of  a. conic  section  re- 
ferred to  its  focus  is 

.     .    -rfTsr-f  <■-"-">■ 

gvbere  a  is  the  major  axis,  e  the  eccentridty. 
Mow  to  resolve  the  acceleration  along  the 
radius  vector,  we  multiply  its  components  o,, 
Of,  respectively,  by  the  direction  cosines  of  the 
radius  vector,  wWch  are  cos  ^,  sin  ^.  Differ- 
entiating the  equations  tor  change  of  coordinates 
'    ":wice,  we  have 


I  •!>.  y- 


■  --rv-rrr.  n 


from  which 

(54)     ar-a.co8^-Ko,sini 

Now  by  Kepler's  first  law, 

dS      ^ 


,d±dr 


A^- 


cos,@)'. 


const.  —A,     -^—-5. 
»         u.  dt     r* 

iLbaDging  the  variable  from  t  to  ^, 


dr     dr  dip     k  dr 


-M- 


DifTerentiating  by  t, 

dl*"  "d^'Sr/d:'  r^'S^\r}- 
From  the  equation  of  the  path  we  obtain 
_._+_cos*,    ^,(^-j---cos*----. 


tion  is  the  same  for  all  the  planets.  These 
Icineraatical  interpretations  of  Kepler's  laws 
in  terms  of  acceleration  were  given  by  Newton. 

6.  KtNBTics.  —  The  whole  of  our  experieace 
of  dynamical  phenomena  was  summed  up  by 
Newton  in  his  Axioms  or  Laws  of  Milton, 
which  are  as  follows: 

I.  Every  body  persists  irt  its  stale  of  rest  or 
of  uniform  motion  in  a  straight  line,  txcept  in 
so  far  as  it  is  compelled  by  tmprtsstd  forces  to 
change  that  state. 

The  property  of  persistence  thus  defined  ts 
called  Inertia.  The  law  of  inertia  was  rec- 
ognized in  a  less  definite  way  by  Galileo, 
but  Newton  makes  of  it  a  criterion  for  the 
existence  of  force,  and  in  fact  implies  that  if 
a  body  is  moving  in  any  other  way  than  uni- 
formly in  a  straight  hoe.  that  is,  without 
acceleration,  it  is  acted  on  by  a  force.  The 
second  law  gives  a  positive  definition  of  force. 

IT.  Change  of  motion  is  proportional  to  the 
mooing  force  applied,  and  takes  flace  in  the 
direction  of  the  straight  tint  in  whteh  the  force 

In  the  explanation  of  this  law,  and  in  a 
corollary  Mip^tded,  Newton  makes  clear  that 
it  is  intended  to  include  the  independence  of 
effect  of  two  simultaneous  forces,  and  their 
composition  by  the  parallelogram. 

In  bis  introductory  definitions,  N'ewtcn  states 
what  he  means  by  quantity  of  motion,  to 
which  force  ii  proportional,  namely,  the 
product  of  velocity  by  mass,  or  what  is  now 
called  momentum,  bat  the  notion  of  mass  is 
best  introduced  by  the  third  law,  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  important,  as  well  as  original, 
of  the  three, 

III.  To  every  action  there  is  always  an  e^nat 
and  contrary  reaction;  or,  the  mutuai  acttons 
of  any  Htm  bodies  are  atways  equal  and  oppo- 
sitely directed. 

It  the  force  were  measured  by  the  accelera- 
tion alone,  the  accelerations  of  the  two  inter- 
acting bodies  would  be  equal  and  opposite; 
this  is  not  the  case,  but  they  are  found  to  be 
proportional,  with  a  factor  of  proportionality 
which  is  found  to  be  always  the  same  for  two 
pven  bodies,  no  matter  how  they  act  on  each 
other.  For  example,  let  them  be  connected 
by  a  string,  and  act  on  each  other  through  its 
tension,  or  by  an  clastic  cord  whose  length 
may  vary.  If  for  symmetry  we  write  a  factor 
for  each  acceleration. 


di'"  pr'  "^r*'  *'"  pr>- 
Thus  the  fact  that  the  path  is  a  conic  section 
shows  that  the  acceleration  is  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  from  the  focus.  The 
negative  sign  shows  that  it  is  toward  the  sun. 

The  third  law  states  that  for  different  planets 
the  squares  of  the  times  of  description  of  the 
ortHts  are  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  the 
major  axes.  Since  idS/dl~h.  if  T  is  the 
time  of  a  complete  penod  hT  is  twice  the 
fea  of  the  orbit. 


CS6) 


d'.r 


_  _     rf*''!  d'y^  d*yf 


the  factors  tn,,  m,  are  called  the  masses  of  the 
bodies,  and  their  ratio  is  determined  by  the 
'"  of  the  accelerations.     Thus  we  may  c 

, ...ass  of  anv  bodv  with  that     ' 

body  taker 


hT  "  i-xab  —  3xa*\ 


(ss)    «'--7;7--r; 


pare  the  mass  of  any  body  with  that  of  a  given 
idy  taken  as  a  unit.     The  usual  unit  of  mass 
is  the  pound  or  the  gram. 
a*  By   the   introduction    of  the   conception   of 

i-,(i— #^,         mass  and  of  moment-urn   we  pa.ss  from  kine- 
matics to   kinetics,   or  dynamics  proper.     As 
aj  i_  long  as  we  were  concerned  with  one  body  at  a 

P^)-  time,   like    Galileo    and   Kuygens,  the  notion 

of  acceleration  was  sufficient,  but  when  we 
deal  with  a  numt^er  of  bodies  with  mutual 
actions,  the  notion  of  force  is  necessary,     Thf 
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terms  on  mtlier  ride  of  equations  (56)  represent 
the  forces,  and  the  equations  express  the  third 
law.  The  second  law  may  now  be  stated  by 
saj-ing  that  force  is  the  rate  of  change  of 
momenlum.  The  forces  generally  are  known  in 
terms  of  the  positions  of  the  bodies,  and  perhaps 
of  their  velocities,  and  when  given  by  their 
components  X,  Y,  Z  as  functions  of  these 
quantities,  the  equations 


{57) 


d>x 


'X, 


d^ 


-Y, 


d's 


-z 


are  called  the  differential  eqi 

Our  kinematical  examples  of  the  previous 
section  may  now  be  dynamically  interpreted. 
The  fact  that  bodies  fall  with  a  common  acceler- 
ation f  shows  that  the  forces  with  which  they 
are  moved  towards  the  earth,  or  their  weights, 
W  •■  mp,  are  proportional  to  their  masses.  The 
unit  01  force,  namely,  that  force  which  pro- 
duces in  a  pound  an  acceleration  correspond- 
ing to  an  increase  of  velocity  of  one  foot  per 
second  in  each  second,  has  received  the  name 
of  poundttl.  The  weight  of  each  pound  is 
accordingly  g  poundals.  The  unit  generally 
used  by  scientists  is  the  force  which  produces 
in  a  grani  the  acceleration  corresponding  to  an 
increase  of  velocity  of  one  centimeter  per 
second  in  each  second.  This  force  is  called  a 
dyne,  and  the  weight  of  a  gram  is  g  dynes. 
These  tmits  are  caSed  absolute  units,  as  they 
do  not  depend  on  accidental  circumstances  of 
time  or  place,  but  are  referred  to  three  funda- 
mental units,  of  time,  length,  and  mass,  the 
latter  two  of  which  are  preserved  in  concrete 
standards,  the  former  is  preserved  in  the  rota- 
tion of  the  earth.  The  more  familiar  gravita- 
tion unit,  which  we  have  used  in  the  section 
on  statics,  and  which  is  the  weight  of  the  pound 
or  gram,  is  not  absolute,  since  g  varies  at  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  earth,  according  to  the  formula 

Cs8)       f -(jSo.Sa— a.6cos  a  J  —  .000003  A, 

where  1  is  the  latitude,  h  the  height  above 
sea-level,   and  th&  units  are  the  centimeter 

and  the  second.  The  weight  of  a  body  is 
accordingly  variable,  but  its  mass  is  invariable. 
For  X-4$  ,  at  sea-level  we  have 

Wtighi  of  pound~2^-'y  poundals. 
Weight  of  gram    — gSo.63  dynes. 

The  popular  usage  of  the  term  pound  or  gram 
to  denote  both  a  mass  and  a  force  is  unfortu- 
nate, and  should  be  avoided. 

The  fact  that  the  weights  of  bodies  are  pro- 
portional to  their  masses  was  carefully  tested 
Dy  Newton  by  constructing  pendulums  of 
different  materials,  and  folding  that  the 
acceleration,  as  determined  by  the  time  of 
oscillation,  was  independent  of  the  substance. 

The  fact  that  a  body  moving  uniformly  in  a 
circle  has  a  centripetal  acceleration  v'/r 
shows  that  it  is  acted  on  by  a  force  towards  the 
center  (centripetal  force)  equal  to  mu'/r.  If 
the  body,  for  instance,  be  revolved  in  a  hori- 
zontal orbit  on  a  whirling  machine,  and  be  held 
in  place  by  a  string,  this  string  may  be  passed 
over  a  pulley  and  support  a  weight,  so  that 
we  may  thus  make  a  comparison  between  the 
alaolute  dynamical  measure  of  force  and  the 
gravitational  statical  one  previously  used.  By 
repeating  the  experiment  with  another  revolving 
Vol.  ,j-3S 


mass,  we  may  compare  the  masses  of  two  bodies, 
by  the  process  of  comparing  both  with  the  same 
weight.  This  illustrates  the  d)^amical  com- 
parison of  masses.  The  usual  statical  method 
of  comparison  by  a  balance  is  actually  a 
comparison  otvieighti,  and  gives  a  correct  com- 
parison of  masses  because  the  value  of  g  ia 
the  same  at  each  pan.  If  we  used  a  balance- 
beam  so  long  that  e  differed  sensibly  at  its 
two  ends,  equality  of  weights  would  not  mean 
equality  of  masses. 

Another  simple  illustration  of  the  dynamical 
method  of  comparison  of  masses  is  furnished 
by  Atwood's  machine,  by  which  the  laws  of 
falling  bodies  may  be  studied.  Two  masses, 
m,,  i«,.  Fig.  24,  are  hung  from  a  string  passing 


I   D 


over  a  frictionlesB  pulley.  Since  the  distance 
moved  up  by  one  mass  is  equal  to  that  moved 
down  by  the  other,  the  velocities  and  accelera- 
tions of  the  two  are  equal  and  opposite. 
Each  mass  is  acted  upon  by  two  forces,  the 
tension  of  the  string  upwards  and  its  own 
weight  downwards.  The  tension  is  the  same 
for  both.  Consequently  we  have  for  the 
acceleration  a, 

m^a,-     m,arT-m^, 

from  which  we  obtain 


that  is,  the  acceleration  is  to  that  of  a  body 
falling  freely  as  the  difference  to  the  sum  of 
the  masses.  Thus  by  observing  the  accelera- 
tion the  masses  may  be  compared.  In  the 
usual  use  of  Atwood  s  machine  the  difference 
of  masses  is  produced  by  an  extra  weight,  which 
is  taken  oQ  at  a  certain  height  by  a  fixed 
ring,  after  which  the  two  remaimng  equal 
masses  travel  with  uniform  velocity,  and  hy 
the  velocity  generated  the  acceleration  is 
determined. 

The  properties  of  harmonic  motion  show 
that  a  body  acted  upon  by  a  force  proportional 
to  its  displacement  from  a  fixed  point  will 
execute  a  narmonic  vibration.  When  a  point 
has  a  position  of  equilibrium  and  is  di^laced 
therefrom,  forces  will  in  general  be  brought  into 
play  tending  to  restore  it  to  its  position,  and 
these  forces  will  depend  upon  the  displacement. 
If  the  displacement  be  small  enough,  the  forces 
will  be  approximately  proportional  to  the  dis- 
placement,  hence  the  frequency  of  harmonic 
vibrations   in   nature.     The    vibration    of   the 
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Prom  the  gen«ra1i cation  tfaat  all  the  planets 
are  accelerated  toward  the  eun  with  an  accelera- 

putting  the  force  equal  to  cm/r',  and  seeing 
that  the  masses  of  the  two  interacting  bodies, 
the  sun  and  planet,  niust  enter  symmetrically, 
was  led  to  assume  F-rMm/r*,  and  from  the 
[aw  of  reaction  this  would  also  be  the  force 
urging  the  sun  toward  the  earth.  Thus  he  was 
led  to  the  gwieralization  of  universal  gravita^ 
tion,  namely,  the  statement  that  every  mass 
in  the  universe  attracts  every  other  with  a 
force  proportional  to  the  product  of  both  their 
masses,  and  inversely  to  the  square  of  the 
distance  apart.  (The  number  y  is  the  same  for 
all,  depending  only  on  the  units  used.) 

Newton  tested  this  by  comparing  the  acceler- 
ation of  the  moon  due  td  the  earth's  attraction 
with  the  acceleration  of  a  body  at  the  earth's 
surface.  Supposing  the  moon's  orbit  to  be 
circular,  o'  radiu*  r  and  period  T,  its  accelera- 
tion will  be  by  {5s)  (in-4«V/n.  If  the 
acceleration  van^s  invefeely  as  the  square  of 
the  distance,  at  the  suriAce  of  the  earth,  it 
will  be 

where  R  is  the  earth's  radius, 

7'-37rf-43ni. -39,343  m.,affi;-4Xio' meters. 

r»6oR. 
from  which 

a«-6o'-4-io'  meters 
**     (jW43'6o3ec)' 


Ubnum,  H  we  express  the  emulibrium  by 
means  of  the  equation  of  virtual  wink,  (35J 
we  obtain 


TliiB  equation,  given  by  Lagratige,  was  made 
\>j  htm  t^  basis  of  all  dynamics.  Since  the 
reactions  would  of  themselves  form  n  system 
of  forces  in  equilibrium,  they  may  be  ttt  out 
of  the  equation  (58)  of  d'Alembert's  Principle. 

From  the  equation  C38)  we  can  deduce  ail 
the  principles  of  dynamics.  Suppose  every 
particle  is  free,  then  all  the  virtual  displace. 
menta,  Sxt,  Syr,  inr,  ar*  independent,  and  in 
onler  that  the  equation  may  hold  for  arbitrary 
displacements,  we  must  have 


-Xr,    m^ 


-K,. 


diaplacement  will  be  given  when 
i't,  3y,,  Btr  have  the  name  vahies  ftir  all  the 
particles.     We  may  than  rwnove  these  factors 


-9,74- 
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terrestnal  observations,  while  moi&  exact  cali- 
culations  give  a  still  better  agreement. 

The  value  of  the  Newtonian  constant,  jr,  or 
the  number  of  dynes  of  attraction  of  two 
masses  each  of  one  gram,  one  centimeter  apart, 
is  r-6-6576-io~'. 

A  highly  important  contribution  "was  made 
by  d'Afembert,  who  made  it  possible  to  reduce 
every  problem  of  dynamics  to  one  of  statics. 
If  a  system  of  particles  be  not  free,  they  cannot 
move  under  the  Influence  of  given  applied 
forces  as  they  would  if  not  constrained,  but 
the  reactions  wiH  cause  them  to  move  other- 
wise, as  in  the  case  of  the  masses  in  Atwood'a 
machine.  For  another  instance,  consider  two 
bullets  fastened  together  by  a  string  and 
thrown  at  random  into  the  air.  If  free  each 
would  describe  plane  curves,  namely,  vertical 
parabolas.  Under  the  influence  of  the  tensions 
of  the  string  which  causes  the  constraint,  they 
describe  looped  or  tortuous  paths.  If  we 
knew  the  actual  paths  and  motions,  we  could 
find  forces  which  would  produce  the  same 
motions  if  the  particles  were  free.  These 
d'Alembert  calls  toe  effective  forces  and  they 
are  given  hf 


^'-^.  -«-; 


D'Alembert's  principle  Mates  that  the  actual 
applied  forcDB,  togelhw  with  the  revrtsed 
eSectiTe  (brces,  would  form  «  syttem  in  equi- 


and  if  ix,  iy,  is  are  arbitrary,  this  requjres     « 
Now  we  have 

where  x.  y.  S  are  the  coordinates  ot  the  center 
of  mass,  which  obviously  coincides  with  what 
in  the  treatment  of  statics  has  been  called  the 
center  of  gnavitv.  We  thus  find  that  the 
center  of  mass  of  a  free  system,  or  of  a  rigid 
body,  moves  as  if  all  the  forces  of  the  system 
were  applied  at  that  point  end  alt  the  mass 
were  concentrated  there.  In  particular  if  the 
system  is  exposed  to  no  external  forces,  but 
only  to  its  mutual  actions,  since  these  are- 
equal  and  opposite  in  pairs,  they  destrov 
each  other.  Consequently  the  center  of  mass 
of  such  a  system  moves  uniformly  in  a  straight 
line.    This  appliec  to  the  solar  system. 
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UECHAMICS 

TTnd«r  the  ume  conditions,  a.  rotatimi  abint  where  T,  and  7*,  denote  tbe  values  of  T  at 

an  ftxit  it  a  virtual  displacement.     Putting  as  the  respMitiVB  iuitants  I,  and  Ij. 

in  (33)  4x»  -]4tf,  47-a;4P,Js-a,  and  dividing  The  integral  on  the  rif^t  is  the  work  (14) 

out  it,  we  have  done  hj   all   the   applied   forces   daring  the 

K~^        /    <Pv        ci*T\  motion.     We   thus  obtain   the   principle  that 

(63)  7    ^r\*'-j£~yr:i^]  Iht  ineT«ast  of  kinelic  tnergy  of  a  iyH«m  is 
^•^r      \    <"           '«  /  t^ua  to  iJm  ■work  done  by  the  forces.     Suppow 

2,    Y  _-,  V  •,  now  that  the  system  be  taken  from  one  given 

^\xt    T    yt^ii-  oCTifiguratioo,  where  all  the  coordinates  bava 

Thequantttyontheri^tisthe«-component  Pyeo   values,   to   a   second,   where  tti.y  have 

flt  the  resultant  moment  of  all  the  impressed  °tber  given   values,   the   particles  describing 

forces,  as  in  (g),  (at),  which  wiU  be  denoted  given  paths,  and  the y  thai  be  taken  from  the 

by  the  compdients  I.  M.  N.  same  initial  configuratiMi  to  the  same  temimal 

The  quanti^on  the  left  may  be  written  ^^■^^^,'^^,°^[,,Pf "jt  IZl  S^l  bTth^ 

5.N '  nirtxr        ~yf       I  ■  forces  depends  upon  the  paths,  or  it  is  inde- 

dl^m^r       \     dt           31 }  pendent  of  the  paths,  depending  only  on  thfl 

The  quantity  whoee  derivative  appeals,  terminal  eonflgnrationa.     If  the  integnl 

(64)  H.-2r(*^-5'^'§)  '                 f\x^,^Y^yr*Z^) 

^-^  does  not  depend  ti|Mn  the  path,  it  can  be 

is  evidently  the  s-component  of  the  resultant  shown  that  every  con^ioiient  of  every  force 

fnoment  of  momentum  of  all  of  the  particles  of  is  the  partial  derivative  of  a  single  function 

which  the  system  ii  composed.     We  thus  have  --Vl^   of  all   the   coordinates,   by   the    oorre' 

the   principle    that  if  we  construct  a  vector  tpon<ling  coordinates. 

W  having  the  components  H^,  Hf,  Ht,  where  ^y^                 j^^                gj^ 
(M)      Xr-—irr.     yf-TT'    ^'--SZ- 


We  then  have 


8s,- 


in  virtue  of  the  equations  and  the  equattcu  (67)  t 

(fj)     ^-L,  ^-M.  ^-ti,  r,-r,-H'„-«',. 

the  Tplocity.of  the  extremity  of  the  vector  W,  (jn)                    T", +B',  ■•T'o  +  HV 

fepresentLtig  tlie  moment  of  momentum  of  tMe  i         1        0         •• 

eystem,  is  equal  and  parallel  to  the  resultant  Tha  sum  of  the.  tiro  functions  T+Tf  Is  then 

moment  of  the  impressed  forces  about  the  same  constant  during  the  mottoo.     As   T  is  calleid 

point.     This  principle,  with  that  of  equations  the  kinetic,  W  is  called  tb«  poMHtdal  energy  of 

(61),  suffices  for  the   treatment  of  the  motion  the    system.     Such    systems    are    called    eoH' 

of   a   rigid    body.     By   putting   all    velocities  sen/aitva  tystems,   and   the   above   principle   is 

equal   to    zero   we    obtain    the   conditions   of  called   .the    principle    of    (he    Consenation   of 

equilibrium  as  in  (0).  Eneriy,     Thenotionof  eaetKyiaofthcgicatrat 

If  in  equation  (%9.)  w«  ptit  for  ^r.  ^yt.  9xr,  importance  in  dynatuios.     The  principle  waa 

the  distances  actually  traversed  by  the  various  first    used    by    HuygeaB    and    was    ^nerallir 

points  in  the  actual  motion  in  the  Interval  dt,  stated  by  John  and  Daniel  BeraouUi. 

dx,j       ,        dy,.               dzr,  A»  an  example  of  a  conservative  iorce  w« 

9x,'-^dl,     dyr'—^dt,      ?er—^dt,  may  take  gravity.     For  a  cingle  particle  we 

we  obtain  ^*^=  W -mg»  (a  being  meamred  upward),  so 

^        ,  _      .         _      .         -      ,.  .that  the  equation  of  wergyia 

(«6l  ^^{-^  ~dt+-dir-dr'*"dF'di)'"  iwvHmfiz-const.-jwV  +  MpW 

Accordinrfy  the  velodty  attained  by  a  fnlling 
particle  do&  not  depend  on  the,  form  of  the 
path,    but    only   on    the    h^ght    fallen.     This 

d  i-V*        r  /'^''\  *      {'^y'\  *      l<^'\  ~1      "^  ^^  known  to  Galileo,  for  bodies  falling  along 

UTTX  .-'"'■I    ("jT;    "^Vail     *\di)    \'"di'  the  inclined  plane  or  the  arc  of  a  circle.     Forces 

aii^^r       |_\      /          vui/          ^'"/J       "*  acting   according   to   the    Newtonian   law   are 


-5;(* 


The    quantity    T    whose    derivative    appears,  , 

which  is  one  half  the  awm  of  the  products  of         We  have   now   stated  1 

the  mass  of  each  particle  by  the  square  of  ita  the    principal    theorems    —  , 

velocity,  is  the  very  important  quantity  called  scope   of   this   article   does  no'    permit   i™   ™ 

the  kintiic  energy.     Integrating  equation  (66)  enter  into  the  details  of  the  vanoua  methods 

between  the  limits  f,  and  („  which   arise    for   ti«atinr   the    more   compli- 

^— \      /"ii  cated  problems,  say  of  the  motion  of  a  ripid 

t«r    ^i-r,-  >      /    <.X,dxr  +  y,dy,+Z,dir),  ^x^y-     Sy    means    of    the    equations    (05!. 

^-^Jh,  however,  we  may  form  an  idea  of  some  bi 
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MECHANICS 


th-;  properties  of  such  motions.  We  have 
seen  that  the  center  of  mass  moves  as  if  the 
whi"jle  body  were  concentrated,  and  all  the 
forces  appUed  there.  To  find  the  motion  of 
rotatio  we  have  to  in\-estigate  the  moment 
of  momentum  of  a  rigid  body.  If  the  body 
rotate  about  an  axis  witli  angular  velocity  dS, 
we  obtain  the  velocity  of  a  point  at  a  distance 
r  from  the  axis  by  difEerentiating  the  cqua- 
-cos  6.  y-rsin  9, 

.do         de  .d9      d9 


! 


of  the  moment  of  motnentum.  Tbua  tht 
phenomenon  is  a  comphcated  one,  and  can  ht 
dealt  with  only  by  lengthy  aaalysie.  U,  bow- 
ever,  the  axis  of  rotation  is  an  axis  of  symmetry, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  axis  of  a  synunetrical 
top.  Fig.  35,  it  is  evident  that  the  particles 
may  be  grouped  in  sjmimetrical  paira,  »n,,  »«,, 
Fig.  a6,  Eo  that  the  moments  of  momentum 
Hj,  H,  about  the  fixed  point  O  will  be  symmet- 
rical with  respect  to  the  axis,  and  the  resultant 
moment  will  be  in  the  direction  of  the  axis. 
II  then  we  apply  to  the  axis  a  force  f"(Fig.  35), 


and  the  moment  of  momentum  is 

The  quantity  K  ~  I,m,(xr' +yr*)  -  Irmjifr* 
is  called  the  mament  of  inertia  ot  tfce  body  with 
respect    to    the    axis.     Suppose    the 


pariicfea  of  the  body  is  a  force  W  —  Mg  apphed 
at  the  center  of  mass,  which  is,  say.  at  a  dis- 
tance k  from  the  Axis,  the  plane  through  it  and 
the  axis  making  an  angle  8  with  the  vertical. 
Then  the  moment  of  all  these  forces  about  the 
axis  is  N  —Mgh  sin  9,  and  we  have  the  equation 
of  motion 

"-  f---'^--Ws.«.. 

This  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  simple  pendulum 
of  length  l-K/Mh,  whicji  is  called  the  len^ 
of  the  equivalent  simple  pendulum.  A  point 
at  a  distance  I  from  the  axis  and  in  line  with 
it  and  the  center  of  mass  is  called  the  cenUr 
of  oscillaiion.  This  problem  of  the  so-called 
compound  pendulum  was  solved  by  Huy« 
gens,  who  also  showed  that  if  the  body  be  sus- 
pended from  a  parallel  axis  through  the 
center  of  oscillation  the  period  would  be  the 

If  a  rigid  body  move  in  any  manner  with 
one  point  fixed,  it  may  be  shown  that  its 
motion  at  any  instant  may  be  described  as  a 
rotation  with  a  certain  angular  velocity  about 
a  certain  axis.  All  Che  particles  of  the  body 
are  then  moving  in  various  directions  tanpent 
to  circles  with  planes  parallel  to  each  otner, 
but  owing  to  lack  of  symmetry  the  direction 
of  the  resultant  moment  of  momentum  has  no 
simple  relation   to  the  direction   of  the   axis. 


It  will  have  a  moment  .1/  (Hg,  a;),  perpen- 
dicular  to  the  plane  of  F  and  the  fixed  pcnnt. 


Fw.» 


■nd  according  to  equations  (65)  this  will  be 
the  direction  m  which  the  vector  H  will  move 
toward  H'.  The  end  ot  the  axis  will  therefore 
move  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  in  which 
it  is  pulled.  This  is  the  basis  of  the  explanation 
of  tne  curious  phenomena  of  all  tops  and 
gyroscopes.  In  the  ordinary  top,  the  wejgjit 
acting  downwards  at  the  center  of  mass 
produces  a  hori7.ontal  moment;  the  point  of 
the  top  accordingly  begins  to  move  horizon- 
tally, causing  a  movement  of /Tecemon.  "When 
the  precession  begins,  the  rotation  is  no  longer 
about  the  axis  of  symmetry,  and  the  vector  H 
no  longer  coincides  with  the  geometrical  axis 
of  the  top,  but  the  end  of  the  vector  H  alwajs 
travels  in  a  horizontal  plane,  and  the  axis  of 
the  top  moves  about  it  in  a  motion  of  so-callw* 
nutation.     The  rotary  motions  of  the  planets 


be  consiSteii  'for  a  more  detailed  treatment 
For  the  whole  subject:  Thomson  and  Tait, 
•Treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy';  Tait,  'Dy- 
namics'; Webster,  'Dynamice';  WilHamson 
and  Tarleton,  'Dynamics';  Love,  'Thetwctical 
Mechanics';  Ziwet,  'Theoretical  Mechanics*. 
For  various  parts:  Minchin.  'Treatise  on 
Statics';  Routh.  'Analytical  Statics'-  Tait 
and  Steele,  'Dynamics  of  a  Particle';  Routh, 
•Dynamics  of  a  Particle';  Routh.  'Dynamics 
of  a  System  of  Rigid  Bodies';  Mach,  'The 
Wnciples  of  Mechanics. ' 

Arthur  Gordon  WxniTBr. 
Professor  of  Physics,  Clark  Univtrsity. 
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MECHANICS  OF  BVOLUTIOH— MECHANICS VILLii, 

Hectunlcs  of  Davelopment  or  Evolution.  A  south  oF  Harrisburg.  It  was  settled  in  i8o6k 
term  applied  by  German  embryologisls  and  bid-  and  in  1828  was  incorporated  as  a  boroagh.  It 
ogiats  to  the  changes  coincident  with  the  repro-  is  sitnated  in  an  agricultural  region,  in  which 
duction,  fertilization  and  later  growth  of  organ-  there  are  large  deposits  of  iron  ore.  Ihe  chief 
isms.  In  the  organic  world,  living  bodies  are  manufactures  ere  foundry  and  machine-shop 
constantly  undergoing  changes  of  state,  these  products,  spokes  and  wheels,  wagons  and  car- 
changes  being  most  cojispicuous  during  the  rtages.  The  borough  is  a  distributing  centre 
period  of  embryonic  development.  The  changes  for  the  surrounding  iron  region,  and  a  ship- 
in  the  conditions  ol  life  together  with  heredity  pine  point  for  a  large  quantity  of  iron  ore. 
and  selection  have  caused  the  evolution  of  the  The  Irving  College  (Lutheran)  is  located  here, 
world  of   plants  and   animals.     These    change*  Pop.   (1910)  4,469. 

have  been  complex,  and   yet   in   every  way  have  Mechanicavflle,  me-kanUs-vil,  N.   Y.,  vil- 

been  made  with  exactness,  order,  and  regularity,  ^  ;„  Saratoga  bounty;  on  the  Hudson  River 

and  the  larger  knowledge  of  developmental  me-  ^^^  y,^  Cliamplaiti  Canal,  and  on  the  Delaware 

chamcs  has  in  a  great  measure  been  due   to   the  ^  -^     ^^j  gjj^^  4  ^j    ^  r^.      a^^^t  20  miles 

researches   of    Pander.    Lotze,    Born,   Wilson,  north  of  Albanv    The  water-power  is  extensive. 

k^^K^b^l**"'  yy!"*"'   Drlesch.  and   others,  p^^^^^   jg   transmitted   from   Mechanics ville   to 

Probably  the  most  noteworthy  treatments    hough  manufacturing    establishments    in    Schenectady. 

l^^^J^^^.^^^  W  ^.^^tl^,  mam^c.r^  es^bli.^ 

K«3^'^Sf ^FS  ^^elhSr^e^Sg^^^^J^^fer^;^ 

ffig£"^?c&k'und'Broffi^^^^^^^^^^^  the    waterworks.     Pop.     (W)     .,679;    '(.900) 

Nature  does  for  man  in  the  organic  what  he  4.695;  C1910)  Cep- 
has to  effect  in  the  inorganic  world,  and  it  is         MechanicsTllle,    BatOe    of     (also    called 

only  necessary  that  he  observe  these  changes  (o  Battle  of  Beaver  Dam  Creek),  After  the  battle 

be  able   to  state  a  series  of  relations  ot  antece-  of  Oak  Grove  (q.v.).2S  June  1862,  the  Army  of 

dent    and    consequent.      See   Life;    Growth;  the  Potomac  was  thrown  up<fti  the  defensive  by 

KlNETOCENESis.  ,  ,  „  the  sudden  appearance  of   "Stonewall"   Jackson 

Mechanics'  Lien,  in  statute  law,  a  lien  or  (,„  i^  ^giit  North  of  the  Chickahominy  Mc- 
claim  upon  real  estate  to  secure  paymeiit  for  ciellan  had  but  one  corps  in  position,  that  of 
work  or  labor  performed  on,  or  materials  lur-  pitz-john  Porter,  temporarily  strengthened  by 
nished  for  buildings  or  other  improvements  Jic Call's  division  of  Pennsylvania  Reserves. 
thereon;  which  labor  or  material  has  been  fur-  McCall  held  the  extreme  right  of  the  line  at  Me- 
nished  at  the  request  or  with  the  conseiit,  ex-  chanicsville  and  Beaver  Dam  Creek,  with  three 
press  or  implied,  of  the  owner  of  such  real  brieades  and  five  batteries  of  26  guns.  His 
estate  or  other  property.  In  early  Englistj  j^^,„  position  was  along  the  east  bank  of  the 
law  lands  were  charged  with  liens  by  express  creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Chickahominy,  and  was 
agreement  ot  the  ovimen  and  were  generally  y^jy  strong,  his  left  resting  on  the  Chickahom- 
covered  by  mortgages.  Courts  of  equity  also  j^y^  jjig  ^ght  and  advance  extending  to  a  body 
recognized  mortgage  agreements.  By  statute  ^f  woods  near  and  overlooking  Mechanics vill& 
other  liens  were  created,  including  judgment  (,eld  by  a  regiment  and  a  battery.  Rifle-pits  had 
liens  and  liens  for  taxes  and  asscssmin  £s.  In  jj^gn  constructed  for  the  infantry,  epauiments 
the  United  States  the  increasing  number  of  in-  j,ad  been  thrown  up  to  cover  the  guns,  and  a 
dependent  contractors  who  constructed  build-  strong  picket-line  was  in  front  from  Mcchanics- 
ings  on  contract,  and  of  dealers  in  buildmg  ma-  .^ille  Bridge  to  Meadow  Bridge  along  the  Chick- 
terial,  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  numn^aus  ahominy.  A.  P.  Hill's  Confederate  division  and 
mechanic  lien  laws.  Such  laws  have  also  been  Cobb's  Legion  were  in  plain  view  from  the  left, 
enacted  in  Canada,  but  not  in  Great  Britain,  intrenched  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Chicka- 
The  statutes  hold  that  the  value  of  real  estate  hominy.  About  noon  ot  the  26th  Hill's  men 
is  increased  by  the  addition  of  improvements  were  seen  in  motion.  At  12:30  the  Union  pick' 
and  that  the  property  should  accordingly  be  ^tg  ^t  Meadow  Bridge  were  driven  in,  and  Mc- 
held  subject  to  such  claims.  Mechanics'  hei»  q,]i  fanned  line;  Reynolds'  brigade  on  tiic 
are  valid  prior  liens  over  all  other  claims,  such  rig(,t^  covering  the  crossing  ot  the  road  from 
as  mortgages,  judgments  or  taxes,  and  the  term  Mechanicsville  to  Bethesda  Church ;  Seymour 
covers  all  claims  for  labor,  whether  skilled  or  cm  the  left,  covering  at  Ellerson's  I^Iill  the  cross- 
imskilled,  and  for  all  building  materials  fur-  jng  of  the  road  from  Mechanicsville  to  Gaines' 
nished.  But  liens  are  held  against  the  property  jjill;  and  Meade's  brigade,  with  two  batteries  in 
and  not  personally  against  the  owner.  The  lien  reserve.  A,  P.  Hill  had  14,000  men  in  his  divi- 
only  attaches  to  the  very  property  upon  which  ^[^n,  which  he  had  concentrated  near  Meadow 
the  work  was  done,  and  has  no  effect  on  other  Bridge,  under  orders  from  Gen.  Lee  to  co-oper- 
pieces  of  real  estate  of  the  owner.  In  most  ate  with  Jackson,  who  was  marching  from  Ash- 
States  the  law  provides  that  the  work  to  which  ]^nd  to  turn  McOellan's  right  Hill  sent 
the  owner  is  entitled  under  a  contract  must  be  Branch's  brigade  and  a  battery  to  cross  the 
entirely  performed  before  the  contractor  can  Chickahominy  seven  miles  above  Meadow 
file  a  lien.  The  statutes  of  mechanics  hens  vary  Bridge  and  communieate  with  Jackson's  ad- 
in  the  different  SUtes  in  the  matter  of  deUiIs,  vance,  and  when  Jackson  had  crossed  the  Vir- 
time  of  filing,  method  of  procedure,  etc.,  and  gj^ja  Central  Railroad,  Branch  was  to  cross  the 
State  statutes  should  be  consulted.  See  Lien;  chickahominy,  ptish  down  the  river  and  un- 
MoRTCAGK  cover  Meadow  Bridge,  which  Hill  was  to  cross 

UeclunicibiirK,     mS  -  kinlks  -  birg.     Pa.,  at  once  and  then  sweep  down  to  Mechanicsville, 

borough,  in  Cumberland  County,  on  the  Cum-  uncovering  in  turn  the  Mechanicsville  Bridge, 

berland  Valley  railroad ;  about  10  miles  west  by  which  Lcngstreet's  and  D.  H.  Hill's  divisions 
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were  to  cross,  when  all  were  to  push  down  the  tempt  to  resolve  bodies  into  their  simplest  ele- 

left  bank  of  the  ChickaJiMniny  and  cut  off  Mc-  ments  and  to  explain  their  qualities  as  due  to 

Clellar's  communications  with  his  base  at  White  uniform    laws    of    connection    and    interaction 

House  on  the  Pamunkey,  and  thus  force  him  to  among  these  elements.     The  mechanical  theory 

abandon  his  operations  against  Richmond  and  has  usually  been  held  in  connection  with  seme 

retreat  down  the  Peninsula.    Jackson  was  be-  form  of  atomism  (q.v.).    Since  the  aim  of  this 

hind  his  appointed  time,  and  it  was   lo  o'clock  kind    of    explanation    is    to    reduce    qualitative 

before  Branch  opened  communication  with  him,  determinations   to   quantitative   and   mechanical 

Hiil  grew  impatient  as  the  hours  went  by  and  relations  of  elements,  these  elements  have  usu- 

nothitig  was  heard  from  Branch  or  Jackson,  and  ally  been  conceived  to  possess  only  such  qualities 

at  3  F.H.  put  his  five  brigades  and  six  batteries  as  were  necessary  to  explain  the  empii'cal  quali- 

in    motion.    Field's    brigade    seized     Meadow  ties,  the  ideal  being  to  find  a  single  bomogeneoua 

Bridge  and  crossed,  closely  followed  by  the  bri-  element   possessing  only   the  characteristics  ej- 

gadcs    of    J,    R.    Anderson    and    Archer.     The  sential   to  corporeity.     The  term  mechanicat   is 

brigades  of  Gregg  and  Pender  then  crossed  and  aIso  used  in  a  looser  sense,  though  still  within 

marched  across  the  country  to  support  the  right  the  limits  of  the  general  definition  given  above, 

of   the   attacking  column.     Field's  advance  was  to   describe   any  explanation   which   regards   all 

met  by  a  severe  artillery  fire ;  but,  forming  line,  the  qualities  of  a  body  as  due  to  the  mere  sum- 

with   Pegram's   battery   in   the  centre,   it  forced  nsation  of  the  qualities  of  its  parts;  e.g.,  a  rae- 

the  Union  advance  of  a  regiment  and  battery  chanical  theory  of  society. 

from  Mechanicsville  back  to  the  main  tine  be-  Mechanitm  as  a  Theory  of  the  Worid.~\s 

yond  Beaver  Dam  Creek.    It  had  not  been  Gen.  g    philost^hical    theory,    mechanism    is   the   at- 

Lee's  intention  to  attack  MeCall  in  position,  but  tempt  to  regard  the  entire  universe  as  a  closed 

to  have  Jackson  turn  it.    Jackson  was  not  up  in  system  of  causes  and   effects  in   which  every 

time;   McQellan  would  doubtless  penetrate  his  change   is   ultimately   reducible   to   a  change   of 

design  and  make  a  counter  attack  against  Rich-  motion.     In   this   sense,   therefore,   it   is   prac- 

mond;   time   was   everything;   the  day  was  de-  tically  synonymous  with  materialism   (q.v.).     It 

dining,   and  Lee  ordered  A.   P.   Hill  to  attack,  involves  the  entire  elimination   of  teleology  or  . 

The   brigades   of   Pield,   Archer,   and   Anderson  final  causes  as  a  principle  of  explanation  and  the 

were  ordered  to  advance  on  the  Mechanics vi lie  jgnia]  ^i  any  intelligent  agency  in  natural  phe- 

road   agamst   Reynolds.     They   were   met   by   a  nomena.     To  be   consistent  it   must   attempt   to 

Withering   fire   of   artillery   and   musketry,   and  explain  all  vital  and  psychic  phenomena  as  due 

were  blooddy   repulsed,  though  one   of   Ander-  ^\^\y  j^  mechanical   forces.     Such  a  theory  of 

son  s  regiments  on  the  left  succeeded  in  making  jj,^  universe  appeared  very  early  in  the  history 

B  temporary  lodgment  beyond  the  creek.     Parts  ^f  thought.     It  was  first  consistently  developed 

of  Porter's  corps  now  came  up  and  strengthened  ^   Greek   philosophy   by   Dcmocritus    (c.   460-c. 

Reynolds    npht      FoUowiM  the  repulse  on  the  5      ^.c.)     (q.v.),    who    taught    that    the    only 

feft;.  P5."<l*r  *    '•"^'**   »"''   Riple/s   of   D.    H.  .^m;       ^^   ^^^^   ^^^   empty   space.      Bodies 

Hdl  s  division  made  a  most  detwmined  attack  ^nly  in  the  size,  number,  figure,  and  ar- 

upon   Seymour  at  Hlerson  s  M>l!    but  a  mill-  rangement  of  the  atoms  which  compose  them, 

race    swampy  ground,  and  other  obstacles  wm«  ^he   atoms   are   qualitatively   alike   and   act   on 

in  their  way   and  Seymour  s  dire«  and  Reynolds  ^^  ^ther  only  by  pressure  or  collision.     Every 

flank  fire  checked  and  then  repulsed  them  with  ^^^^^^    ^^^^^   Xj-e   through   a   necessary   cause 

great  loss     The  attack  was  renewed,  and  a  still  j^^  atomistic  philosophy  was  continued  by  th^ 

more  bloody  repulse  was  the  result,  some  of  the  Epicureans,  though  for  ethical  and  not  for  prac- 

regiments  fosing  all  their  Aeld  officers  and  half  ^^^  reasons.     With  the  ascendency  of  Aristotle 

th«ir  men.     It  was  now  sunset,  and  no  further  ^     .         .^^   jji^^i^   ^          ^^^   mechanical   view 

effort  was  made  to  assault  the  posj»on    but  the  j  ^         ^  f^n  imo  abeyance,  but  as  a  con- 

finng  was  kept  up  until  9  p.m.     On  the   next  „„  of  the  renascence  of  physical  *:ience. 

mornmg   UzCaW   was   ordered   to   fall   back   to  -p         r-ylved   in  modern  times    first   bv   GaT 

Gaines'    Mill    (q.v.).     The    Union   loss   was   41I  „„Ji    r,EQa.,fic^i    /„  „  1     anil   ^ewhat   latpr 

™™.ir  i™..i^„  S£,  L  5  X.J,  !'  =wl«"iion  not  only  oi.rn.i  mm  tat  .1m  th. 
excessive.  Longstreet  further  says :  'Next  to  _■.-»—_.,  .,t  .u-  k,.»..«  ^ir,^  tw-  ...i,^i-  .« 
Malvern  Hill,  the  (Confederate]  sacrifice  at  ph««"n«?  "f  the  human  mind.  The  whole  em- 
Beaver  Dam  was  unequaled  in  demoralization  ^I'^J^^^^^JX  Z  Th-^nH^i^.^^  r 
during  the  entire  summer."  Consult  'Official  ?*  n?<f°?- .*'".<:''  '?  '*"  underlymg  reality. 
Records.'  Vol.  XI.;  'MeClellan's  Own  Story';  Consistent  theories  of  materialism  were  held  m 
Webb.  'The  Peninsula' ;  Allan.  'History  of  th^  J'^?""  i^  ,^  "S-'f*  *J^  k"'^'  ?"**" 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia';  The  Century  ^'"^'^u  ^  u'-^"''^''.  "/.  F'"'^."  1'^-^^ 
Company's  'Battles  and  Leader,  of  the  Civil  ?**>■  The  philosophical  refutation  of  matenal- 
War,"  Vol.  IL  E,  A.  Carman.  "!"  ^as  given  by  Kant  (1724-1804)  (q.v.) 
when  he  proved  that  in  all  experience  the  nature 
Hechaniwn,  or  the  Mecbuucsl  Theory,  in  of  the  knowing  mind  itself  is  a  determining 
il.1  most  general  significance,  means  the  relation  factor  and  that  it  is  therefore  vain  to  seek  in 
of  a  limited  number  of  invariable  substances  to  experience  for  knowledge  of  a  reality  which 
each  other  in  sitch  a  way  that  they  vary  in  their  by  hypothesis  is  unrelated  to  mind. 
relations  according  to  invariable  laws.  More  Mrchonism  as  a  Method  of  Explanation. — 
specifically  it  means  the  explanation  of  phe-  After  the  Middle  Ages  the  development  of  the 
nometia  by  the  universal  laws  of  matter  in  new  science,  at  the  hands  of  Copernicus.  Kepler, 
motion.     It    is   closely   connected   with    the   at-  and   Galileo    (qq.v.),   and   many   of   their   con- 
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temporaries,  depended  very  largety  on  the  ap-  science.  E.  Maeh,  Statio,  Helm,  and  H.  Come- 
plication  to  nature  of  the  method  of  mechanical  lius  take  this  position.  These  thinkers  maintain 
explanation.  Francis  Bacon  (1561-1636)  (q.v.),  that  the  purpose  of  scientific  explanation  is  to 
ty  his  opposition  to  the  use  of  teIeoIo((y  in  condense  into  a  single  compact  statement  (e.^., 
scientific  explanation,  did  much  to  bring  about  a  mathematical  formula)  a  large  mass  of  empir- 
the  acceptance  of  mechanism,  and  it  was  firmly  ical  data.  "  A  scientific  law  is  merely  a  short- 
established  as  the  true  scientific  method  of  deal-  hand  statement  of  the  facts,  and  its  value  is 
ing  with  nature  by  Descartes  (1596-1650)  (q.v.),  purely  economic.  So  lonf  as  the  mechanical 
who,  though  not  an  atomist,  still  denied  to  mat-  theory  affords  useful  analc^ues  for  the  formola- 
ter  all  but  quantitative  characteristics  and  de-  tion  of  other  phenomena,  it  is  a  valid  scientific 
lined  the  method  of  science  as  strictly  mechani-"  method.  Whenever  this  ceases  to  be  the  case, 
cal  Even  the  physical  phenomena  of  living  mechanism  must  be  superseded  by  a  more 
bodies  (everything  in  the  world,  in  fact,  except  economical  theory.  Kant's  conception  of  mech- 
the  res  cogitarts  in  man)  he  regarded  as  capable  anism  as  a  mode  of  dealing  with  experience, 
of  a  purely  mechanical  explanation.  From  this  has  been  developed  by  contemporary  English 
time  on  mechanism  became  the  recognized  idealism.  The  general  proUem  of  all  rational 
method  for  natural  science,  and  consequently  it  knowledge  is  conceived  to  be  the  construe- 
soon  became  an  urgent  philosophical  problem  to  t:on  and  maintenance  of  a  coherent  and  sya- 
diseover  a  satisfactory  way  o(  reconciling  the  tematic  expenence.  In  all  thought,  iherefora, 
mechanical  conception  of  nature  with  a  tele-  there  la  implied  a  totality  which  constitutes  the 
olcffiical  and  idealistic  conception  of  the  universe,  futh.  But  this  tolllity  manifests  itself  in  dif- 
Thus  Leibniz  (1646-1716)  (q.v.),  while  ad-  Cerent  Citegcnes  of  thought  and  in  varying 
mitting  the  necessity  of  reducing  all  natural  degreea  of  perfection.  "Matter  and  motion  are 
phenomena  to  motion,  held  that  ultimate  reality  the  abstractions  in  which  the  sensuous  world  is 
consists  of  an  infinity  of  centers  of  force  reduced  to  homogeneity  m  order  to  be  sus- 
(monads),  which  he  conceives  as  in  some  sense  ceptible  of  quantitative  treatment,  and  in  this 
analogous  to  minds.  Accordingly,  metaphysical  treatment  they  are  able  to  a  large  extent  to 
explanation  must  be  in  terms  of  teleology,  represent  genuine  and  actual  relations  of  that 
though  mechanism  is  the  sole  valid  explanation  :^S>'if  .(Bosanqnet,  'Logic,'  Vol,  I,  p.  aoo). 
of  the  phenomenal  manifestation  of  reality  in  Meciwnica I  explanation,  therefore,  is  one  forw 
nature.  A  similar  conception,  having  its  his-  '"  *f"^?  the  unity  of  thought  may  be  mani- 
torical  origin  in  Leibniz,  was  held  in  the  tested ;  it  is  "that  form  o£  identity,  and  differ- 
19th  century  by  Lotze  (1817-1881)  (q.v.),  who  ^nce  in  which  an  identity  is  regarded  as  the 
proclaims  the  purpose  of  his  philosophy  to  be  *"•".  °t  'he  differences  in  which  it  ts  presented* 
•to  show  how  absolutely  universal  is  the  range  V*"*;-  P-  ^,'>-  J"  value  for  knowledge  is 
of  mechanism,  and  at  the  same  time  how  com-  therefore  said  to  be  instrumental  or  methodo- 
pletely  subordinate  the  significance  of  the  func-  logical,  .because  it  is  a  method  which  thought 
lion  which  it  has  to  fulfil  in  the  structure  of  the  "=**  m  its  efTort  to  construct  a  rational  experi- 
world»  ('MicrocosmuB,'  Introduction).  Kant  «"«:  It  possesses  ultimate  truth,  just  mpro- 
also  regards  the  mechanical  categories  as  the  PO"ion  to  the  degree  of  rabonal  uwty  which  it 
sole  valid  means  of  scientific  explanation.  The  achieves  in  experience  as  a  whole, 
causal  category  is,  for  him,  rigorously  con-  In  biology  the  term  mechanism  Is  used,  in 
stitutive  of  our  experience  and  hence  is  deter-  contrast  with  vitalism,  to  indicate  a  theory  which 
minant  of  our  conception  of  all  objects  in  the  attempts  to  explain  all  vital  phenooitma  by 
world  of  experience;  teleology,  on  the  other  chemico-physical  processes,  strictly  from  the 
hand,  though  a  necessary  means  of  regulating  point  of  view  of  cause  and  effect,  without  ap- 
our  investigations  of  organized  matter,  remains  pealing  to  a  teleological  principle  of  e^lana- 
a  merely  subjective  principle  which  can  give  ''on.  The  term  =  Developmental  Mechanicj* 
no  insight  into  the  origin  of  any  being.  When  has  been  proposed  by  Roux  as  a  name  for  that 
we  deal  with  objects  which  "cannot  be  thought  department  of  biology  which  investigates  experi- 
by  us,  as  regards  their  possibility,  according  to  mentally  the  development  of  the  individual  or- 
the  principle  of  mechanism."  we  may  treat  them  B*nism,  conceived  as  standing  in  more  or  less 
"as  if"  they  were  teleologically  ordered;  but  mechanical  relations  with  the  environment. 
■nothing  is  gained  for  the  theory  of  nature  or  Consult  Roux'a  'Problems,  Methods,  and  Scope 
the  mechanical  explanation  of  its  phenomena  by  of  Developraenlal  MechanicB'  (Lectures  De- 
means of  its  effective  causes.  Iv  considering  livered  at  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  of 
them  as  connected  according  to  the  relation  of  Wood's  Holl  in  the  Summer  Session  of  1894, 
purposes,^   The  phenomena  of  the  moral  life,  ac-  PP-  '49  ff-)' 

cording  to  Kant,  lie  outside  the  realm  of  scien-  In  psychology  the  term  mechanism  is  some- 
tific  experience  and  hence  are  not  subject  to  times  used  to  describe  a  theory  which  seeks  (o 
mechanical  explanation.  Since  Kant's  time,  explain  mental  phenomena  as  due  to  the  corn- 
many  thinkers,  perhaps  the  majority,  have  fol-  bination  or  interaction  of  simple  psychic  ele- 
lowed  him  in  regarding  mechanism  as  the  ulli-  ments.  This  usage  is  an  analogy  with  the 
tnate  principle  of  explanation  for  science;  thus  atomic  theory  of  matter.  The  classical  example 
Heltmioltz,  F.  A.  Lange,  Dubois-Reymond,  is  Herlrart  (o.v.),  who  gave  the  term  currency. 
Clausius.  Thomson,  Maxwell,  etc  Wundt  at-  According  to  nis  theory,  every  representation  has 
tempts  to  find  for  it  a  logical  justification  as  the  a  constant  quality  and  a  variable  force.  These 
only  theory  which  can  afford  an  adequate  con-  forces  stand  in  relations  of  greater  or  less  op- 
ccption  of  natural  causality.  On  the  other  hand,  position  and  the  whole  state  of  consciousness  is 
more  recent  writers,  especially  among  physicists,  conceived  as  a  resultant  of  all  the  forces  in- 
have  taken  the  opposite  view.  According  to  volved  in  it.  Consult  Th.  Ribot's  'German 
-      -    .           .„..._                ,.  by  J.  M. 
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Bibiiograpky. — F.  A.  Lange,  'History  of  Ma-  dairyiog,  and  stock-raising.  The  chief  crops  are 
terialisni  (English  trans.,  liondon  1879-81,  3  wheat,  rye.  oats,  barley,  corn,  pease,  beans,  beets, 
vols.)  ;  Kurd  Lasswitz,  'Geschichle  der  Alomis-  turnips,  and  potatoes,  and  tobacco  is  cultivated  to 
tik  vom  Mittelalter  bis  Newton'  (Hamburg  some  extent.  The  principal  manufacturing  in- 
i8go,  2  vols.) ;  H.  Lotze,  'Metaphysic,'  Book  dustries  are  foundries,  machine  shops,  brick 
II  (English  trans..  Oxford  1887,  2'  vols.) ;  C.  yards,  tanneries,  paper  mills,  sugar  refineries, 
Sigwart,  'Logic,'  §ioo  (English  trans.,  London  breweries,  distilleries,  tobacco  factories,  elc. 
"895,  3  vols.) ;  James  Ward,  'Naturalism  and  There  is  considerable  commerce  through  War- 
Agnosticism,'  Part  I  (ad  ed.,  London  1903,  2  nemiinde  (Rostock)  and  Wismar. 
vols.)  ;  E.  Mach,  'Popular  Scientific  Lectures'  The  predominating  form  of  religion  is  the 
(English  trans.,  Chicago  1895).  .Lutheran.  Besides  the  University  at  Rostock 
George  H.  Sabine,  there  are  several  gymnasia,  and  numerous 
Leland  Stanford  University.  burgher,  parochial,  and  other  schools.  The  two 
MechitariBtB.  mek-'-tar^sts.  a  sect  of  Ar-  Mecklenburg  duchies  have  a  conimon  assembly 
menian  Christians  acknowledging  the  authority  <'.'"  Landesunion.  consistnig  of  the  represenla- 
of  the  pope,  but  retaining  their  own  ritual.  The  "''"  °^  '*■=  '^"'"^^  aristocracy  or  Ritterschafc 
name  originated  from  Mechitar  Da  Petro,  who  ""^  ,"■=  burgoinasters  of  49  towns;  the  tenants 
in  1701  founded  a  religious  society  at  Constanti-  ^f  the  royal  domams  have  no  representation, 
nople  for  disseminating  a  knowledge  of  Armen-  J^ie  assembly  meets  once  a  year,  alternately  at 
ian  literature.  They  soon  removed  to  the  Morea,  "alchin  and  Sternberg.  The  executive  au- 
whence  in  1715  they  went  t3  Venice,  and  later  to  '''?r«J'  m  Mecklenburg- Sch wen n  1.^  vested  in  a 
the  island  of  San  Uzzaro.  .  "^'"^^  °^  four  ministers;  there  are  also  a 
„  . ,,  ... ,,.  ,n  .  L  '  nf  ■.  permanent  committee  consisting  of  nine  mem- 
Mechlin,  meklm  (Dutch  mcH  ITn)  or  ^.^s  at  Rostock,  who  represent  the  two  estates 
Maltoea.  ma-l?n,  Belgium,  a  ci^y  on  the  Dy  e,  ^^en  the  assembly  is  not  in  session,  and  dcputa- 
i4milessotitheastof  Antwerp  The  ancient  walls  ,ion  and  convocation  diets,  which  may  b^  as- 
and  moat  have  been  replaced  by  a  wide  boule-  sembled  upon  special  occasions  and  for  special 
vard  and  canal  the  streets  are  wide  and  regti-  purposes.  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  has  two  votes 
lar.  and  it  has  fine  squares  and  pttblic  buildings.  i„  ,he  federal  council,  and  six  representatives 
It  IS  the  see  of  the  Primate  of  Belgmm  and  has  {„  ^^^^  Reichstag.  Each  duchy  has  a  separate 
numerous  churches.  St.  Rombold  s  Cathedral,  system  of  lower  courts  but  they  have  a  supreme 
a  vast  buildmg  covering  nearly  two  acres,  was  eourt  at  Rostock  in  common.  There  is  no  gen- 
bu.lt  in  (437-5?:  the  clock-tower,  however,  324  eral  financial  budget  for  Mecklenburg-Schwerin; 
feet  high,  remains  unfinished;  the  cathedral  con-  there  are  three  entirely  distinct  syttems  of  fi- 
tains  Van  Dycks  'Crucifixion.'  The  churches  „^„^^  The  budget  of  the  first  system  is  called 
of  St.  John  and  Our  Lady  contain  works  by  ,[,e  administration  of  the  sovereign;  the  second, 
Rubens;  the  town  hall  dates  from  the  isth  cen-  j^e  states  administration,  and  the  third  the 
tury;  the  Cloth  Hall  now  used  as  a  guard-  ordinary  budget  of  the  common  administration. 
house,  from  1340,  whi  e  also  noteworthy  are  the  (2)  Mecklenburg- St relitz.  divided  by  Meek- 
"'°a"^  archiep.scopal  palace  the  Beguinage  lenburg-Schwerin  into  two  large  districts,  the 
and  the  Salm  Inn  (1534).  The  manufacture  of  circle  or  lordship  of  Stargard.  and  the  prin- 
piilow  lace  and  of  cloth,  so  famous  m  the  15th.  cipality  of  Ratzeburg,  both  on  the  east,  and  on 
i6th,  and  17th  centuries,  has  been  largely  trans-  ,he  west  in  several  smaller  districts,  existing 
ferred  to  Brussels;  the  chief  industnes  now  are  ;„  separate  patches,  has  an  area  of  1.131  squar? 
carpentry,  cabinet  making,  brewing,  hort.cul-  mjies.  Pop.  (rgoo)  102.628;  capital  Ncustrelitz 
lure,  and  agrictikure;  extensive  railway  works  Tf,e  country  is  flat  and  similar  in  physical  char- 
bave  been  established  here.  acteristics  to  Schwerin.  Strelitz  has  one  joint 
Mecklenburg,  meklgn-boorg.  Germany,  a  representative  chamber  with  Schwerin,  but 
territory   on    the    Baltic   Sea,   a    fortner   Saxon  Ratzeburg  is  not  included  in  these  estates,  and 

Province,  now  divided  into  the  grand-duchies  of  is   governed   directly  by  the  grand  dUke.     The 

fECKENBURG-ScHWESiN      and      MECKLENBURG-  grand  duke  gave  Ratzeburg  a  rgiresentative  con- 

Strelitz.  stitution    1869.    Mecklenburg-Slrelitz    has    one 

(i)   Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  bounded  on  the  vote  in   the  federal   council  of  the  empire,  and 

north    by   the   Baltic    Sea.   elsewhere   chiefly   by  one  representative  in  the  diet. 
Prussia   and   Mecklenburg- St  relitu,  has  an   area 

of  S,i3S  square  miles.     The  capital  is  Schwerin.  Mecklenburg   (mek'l(n-bt™)  County,  N.  C. 

Pop.   about   610,000.      Mecklenburg-Schwerin   is  The    story   of    Mecklenburg    County    in    North 

watered   by   several    rivers,   most   important   of  Carolina  involves  a  story  of  three  races  of  peo- 

which  are  the  Elbe  and  its  tributaries,  the  New  pie.  namely,  the  Indian,  the  white  man,  and  the 

E!de  and  the  Sude,  on  the  southern  border,  the  negro.     Without  ever  having  a  definite  purpose 

Warnow,  the  Recknitz  and  the  Stepenitz.  which  to  do  so  the  white  man  drove  out  the  Indian. 

flow  toward  the  Baltic     There  are  many   lakes  Having  always  a  definite  purpose  to  Christianize 

and  ponds,  the  largest  of  which  are  the  Miiritz  and  civilize  the  Indian,  the  white  race,  contrary 

See   (51  square  miles),  the  Schweriner  See  (23  to  its  purpose,  exterminated  the  red  race.     This 

square  miles),  the  Kolpiner,  and  the  Planer  See.  was  accomplished  in  effect  in  the  first  half  of 

The  country  is  generally  flat,  though  here  and  the  18th  century.     The  early  white  settlers  were 

there  intersected  by  low  ranges  of  hills,  and  its  mainly  Scotch.  Irish,  German,  and  English.    The 

surface  is  extensively  covered  with  wood.    Near  first  vocations  of  the  white  settlers  were  in  the 

the   sea   are   large   tracts   of   sand   and   morass,  main  agriculture,  but  from  the  first  settlements 

The  climate,  though  raw,  is  mild  and  healthful ;  such  arts  as  smithing,  wheel -wrighting.  spinning, 

the  average  temperattire  throughout  the  year  is  and   weaving  were  practised.     These  and  other 

46°  and  the  precipitation  is  21  inches.  primitive  manufactures  were  rapidly  developed 

The    principal    industries    are    agriculture,  and  enlarged.    In  the  second  half  of  the  18th 
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•attury    the    Piedmont    region    of    the    South  K"'"?  ^^^  i*!? SS^''^IL""°*  e«taWijhed  1837. 
beciune  more  HouTtshiog  in  manufactures  tlmn  Fi"t  Cottm  Min    ise"'       ""  '^^' 
any  other  part  oi  the  Union.     Blast  furnaces,  Firai  Cauoiiae«d-oil  Mill,  lesa. 
rolling  milfs,,  n»..hine  shop.,  woolen  factories,  I,  j^  Tonpunis. 
cotton  factories,  hat  factories,  wagon  and  car-  »,    v.,    t          ,    *<  „>    ^ ,     \    »    , 
riage  factories,  Jun  shops  and  many  other  mano-  .     Meeldenhms    (mi!k1!t..berg)    Deelaralioil, 
lacturing  imerests  grew  in  numlers  and  impor-  "  .A,„„,ca„  i„„oiy,  a  series  of  rebcUioos  reso- 
tanee.     The  colonists  built  to  great  prosperity.  '"'"';,'    adopted    ao    May    ms,    at    Charlotte, 
They  felt  hamptred  by  restrictions  of  the  king  f 'j;'''"."''"'/ ■  f."''!  "■  '^'  'V  »  comen  ion 
and  parliament  in  England    They  resisted  these  '"'<'  "  "idnight,  and  reproeming  each  m.litia 
restrictions.      Incriasfng    disconfent    made    in-  ""£?"'    !"..">=    coaMy     The    resolutions   de- 
creased resistance.     On  20  Hay  1775  a  conven-  clared  that  the  People  of  Mecklenburg  County 
lion  of  Mecklenburg  County  met  in  Charlotte  were  free  and  mdependent  of  the  British  crown, 
and  made  a  dccla.ation  of  fndepend.nce  of  the  and  not  only  was  the  general  tenor  that  of  the 
King.    On  31  May  following  a  series  of  resolu-  PK^tafon  of  Independence,  but  inany  phrases 
tiona  were  fas.ed  defining  a  method  of  govern-  '"  ihe.resolutions  are  word  for  word  as  they  ap- 
ment  of  the  county  by  its  own  people.  Kar  .  m   that   document.    The   nimuta   of  rfe 
In    I7<a    Whitncf   of    -New    fSaven.    Conn.,  ""'°'5''l  "S""!^  'it,  "li.'Jt  '"'f  "S^'i    "^ 
invented    the   cotton   oin       In    t70?   Holmp=   of  "royed  by  tire  in   1800.     Whether  the  Declara- 

Ss|.^?EtflB;rSiS  ss^ir?ssstS^-t!Sct  lis 

kp^tiS?  "l"  rliS  thrginTad'bc  o'm"  g  n'  5?''"?  f;?™'  Ih  Th  'f "'    '■°°  'ST^i 

v±  tir^r^oJ^d'SSiL'ss  ^.ss.rcSefei|™a^« 

s  ifcizrprd.„t?inss°s  Spo";!  SKi-'uroSuS.'Si.""-'  "- 

tance.  Here  the  third  race,  the  negro,  became  Meconic  Acid,  an  organic  acid  occurring 
a  factor  of  growing  importance.  Slaves  were  ""  opium,  and  having  the  fomi'ila  CHO,(OH) 
brought  from  Northern  Stales  to  put  in  the  cot-  (COOH)^  In  preparing  it,  the  opium  is  ex- 
ton  fields  ind  also  imported  from  Africa,  "austed  with  water  at  loo  F..  the  infusion  is 
Agricuhure  with  slaie  labor  became  of  more  neutraliwd  with  calcium  carbonate  and  evap- 
and  -more  importance,  while  manufactures  and  °f^^^°  *<>,»  tjim,  and  calcium  meconate  is  pre- 
commerce  became  of  less  and  less  importance.  eiP'tatea  by  aading  a  concentrated  solution  of 
By  1830  the  county  had  become  wholly  one  of  calcium  chloride.  Two  crysalhzaUons  from  hot 
agriculture,  and  slavery  bad  become  dominant  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  follow,  and  the  tree 
The  former  skilled  while  labor  emigrated  «'?  "  ^^.  deposited  m  the  form  of  smaU 
largely  to  what  was  then  the  Northwest  Terri-  l^a"'*.  ^cotitaming  three  molecules  of  water. 
tory,  Another  tide  of  emigration  turned  to  the  Upon  heating  to  zi2  F.  the  hydrated  crysUls 
Southwest,  where  land  could  be  found  to  further  '°?5  '.''^"'  *"*''•  ^"?,  become  white.  Meconic 
employ  slave  labor  in  the  production  of  cotton,  «5;"i  '»  readily  ^soluble  m  alcohol,  but  only 
rice  and  sugar.  Immigration  of  white  people  slightly  so  in  ether  and  m  cold  water.  It  has  a 
stopped.  The  white  labor  left  were  relegated  to  «>"'  ^^«  ^"^  »  pronounced  acid  ruction,  and 
farms   more   or    less   exhausted   by    unscientific  "^  solutions  are  turned  red  by   fernc  chloride, 


agriculture  and  these  became  what  some  people  f|°-     M=conic     acid     forms     numerous  _  sails 

called  the  "poor  whites"  of  the  South.  ('meeonates"),  as  well  as  various  organic  de- 

Civilizati^n  demanded  the  abolition  of  slav-  ""at.ves;  but  none  of  these  is  of  importance  in 

ery.    Slaveholders  opposed  this  and  controlled  a  ""^  ^'''*- 

following  which  postponed  the  event  and  tended  Medal,  a  piece  of  metal  in  the  form  of  a 
to  isolate  the  territorj'  in  which  slavery  was  the  CO"",  statnped  with  a  figure  or  device  to  preserve 
controlling  influence.  Constant  pressure  of  the  the  portrait  of  some  eminent  person,  or  the 
subject  brought  Secession,  the  War,  abolition,  memory  of  some  illustrious  action  or  event. 
The  Civil  War  was  destructive.  The  fall  of  Medals  belong  to  two  periods,  ancient  and  mod- 
slavery  was  more  destructive.  The  investment  *"•■  separated  by  a  wide  interval.  Early  Greek 
of  freedmen  with  franchise  and  other  privileges  ""d   Roman   medals   were   struck   for  prizes   i 


to  which   they   were   wholly   unaccustomed   and  athletic  mmes,   or   m   commemoration   of  great 
for  which   the  race  was,   at  least  at  that  time,  events.    The  Roman  series  of  medals  or  medal- 
unfit,  brought  a  period  of  semi-anarchy.    On  the  '"ons  is  very  extensive  in  gold,  silver  and  brass 
re-establishment  of  good  government  manufac-  or  copper.    The  gold   medals   begin  with   Con- 
tures    which    had    languished    throughout    the  atartine  and  continue  to  the  fall  of  the  empire; 
period   of   slavery   were   re-established.     Com-  the  silver  begin  under  Gallienus  and  continue 
merce  revived.     A  system  of  public  education  as  long;  the  copper  from  Augustus  to  Alexan- 
was  established.    Emigration  ceased.    Immigra-  der  Severus.  _  ,       .  , 
lion   set  in   again.     Before  the  lime  of  slavery  .      I"  mo"  modem  times  the  art  of  medal-,f.=tt- 
the  county  made  great  progress.     During  the  "ng  has  been  brought  to  great  perfection    and 
time  of  slavery  the  county  stood  still.    After  the  most  of  the  principal  nations  have  adopted  the 
time  of  slavery  the  county  again  makes  great  P'an  o^  preserving  their  history  by  these  durable 
progress.  monuments.    The  French  series  is  deserving  of 
Some'  of  the  principal  events  of  the  county  special  mention  as  the  most  perfect  and  corn- 
have  been  the  following-  P'ete  m  the  world.    It  commences  under  Louis 
Rrst  White  Stiiicments  1720  aI.,  and  continues  to  the  present  date,  illustrat- 
Crrati™  ot  Mfckienburi  County,  ij6i.  ing    every    important  event  in   the  history  of 
Decliration  of  Indepmdeace,  10  Mm  1775,  France.    The  English  series  commences  under 
AJS°A'"F»c\so?bJ,r'i;'*;='?,ll,ch  1767  Henry   VIII.,   but  as  works  of  art  the  medals 
J.»«  K^oii  Polk  bL.1^  N«   .J9S.'  have  not  high  rank.    The  British  battle  medal^ 
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however,  form  an  admirable  series.    The  Italian  Dewey,   and   o&itn    in   the    Spanlah-Amerkan 

and  German  medals  of  modern  date  are  very  War.       See     also     Coinace;     NirmsxATicai 

fine.    The  nedizval  are  interesting  and  bold  in  Tokkhs.  Vfri,  M.  Clemens. 

design,  but  rude  in  execution.    The  papal  series,  j(^j  ^  Honor.  United  Sutea  HOitvy. 

commencog  w.th  Paul  V.,  are  worthy  of  atten-  ^  ^*rb"owed?pQn  ^my  rnd^vroS 

"  %L        ,  ^.  |.    »  J        .  J  ,    ■    .1.  1  and  men  for  specific  services:  regarded  as  a 

One  ol  the  earliest  American  medals  is  that  ^  ,,„  „^„  „(  ^,  ^„  j„„  ,j„  ^^^  Victoria 

presented   to  Gjner.l  John  Armstrong  for  hi.  Cri,,,  „,  Snslai.  the  medal  of  the  Legion  of 

jnccessfnl  attack  in  1756  on  the  Indians  at  Kit-  j,„„,  ^,  j-J  „  ,j^  ,„„  Cross  of  Ger- 

tanning.    Most  of  those  struck  djnng  the  Rev-  ^  j,  ^     ■,„  „„,  ,„  ^^  ,1,,^,  perlorm- 

olution  were  made  in  France.    The  next  Amer-  ^^^^  ^,  daty"  no  matter  how  haaardous  thai 

ican  medal  of  which  there  appears  to  be  any  jj,ty  may  be,  but  for  some  voluntary    act    of 

record  is  that  which  was  presented  to  General  „,„     ,,        j  ,1,^  ,,„„„j^  „,  „,„  obedience  to 

Gates  after  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne.  i>  Oct.  „,j„,     (,„,  „£  ,jj  5~„^o„o  men  who  have  bal- 

1777.    On  25  March   1776,   when  news  of  the  „,j  ,„  ,|,j  u„i„j  ^gJJJ,  j„  y„,  jifceut  wars 

British  evacuation  of  Boston  reached  Congress,  „,;,  „„,      j„  ^,j  ,jj  „„  „„j„ri5,  „  his- 

that  body  resolved  that  its  thanks  be  Presented  „      .hows' performed  their  duty.    Out  of  these 
."   the    Commandcr-m-Chief,   and  that  a   gold        '  .•  '  .  .        ^ 


medal  be  struck  m  commemoration  of  the  event.  1^,,^^  jQ„g  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  Graved  dangers  when 
This  medal,  was  nearly  two  and  three  quarter  ,j  „„,.  „„,  expected  to  brave  th?m,  over- 
r  /'  ;°,«"?  i'-  °"  ZV^  ?•  f  r  =0™  difficulties  that  were  regarded  by  the  rest 
head  of  Washington,  with  the  legend  in  Utm:  „  i„urmountable,  and  facS  death  when  it 
■The  American  Congress  to  George  Washing-  ,^„,j  j,  „„,  „;,  ^„\f,a  of  their  own  Uves. 
ton,  the  Commander-m-Chief  of  its  armies,  the  j^  ^^e  the  ways  these  medals  have  been  woru 
assertor  of  freedom.'  On  the  reverse  the  do-  3  ii,  f^  „,  ,j  j„,  ,352  ,tj  u„i,rf  5,,,^ 
vice  showed  troops  advancing  toward  a  town,  government  anthorired  the  itriking  of  2,000 
others  marching  toward  the  water,  ships  in  view,  J,jj,,,  ,„  ^  ;,„  ,„  „„„^„mmissiSed  osier, 
(jeneral  Washington  in  front  mounted,  with  his  „j  j,„„  f„  g^„„,  ,„  ^^  ^^  ,„„,„. 
Ski  ':^™l  Ti"  1  M^^  St? ''■' ";  li'"^  qualities.  On  3  rfatch  i36.  the  sum  of 
S  S5  «?.f:L  ™,  l?1Si,"-  tJ?„  ^'  I  »a».<«ii  was  appropriated  for  making  the  med- 
for  the  first  time  put  to  hlght*  Jhen  too  at  ,,  ,„j  ,5^^";;  ^  ^  eligible  to  receive 
the  time  of  hi.  death,  among  minor  Jwors  paid  ,^^  jjedals  were  also  authSriaed  b.  Con- 
to  the  g™  generals  memory,  was  the  publi.h-  „  ,,„  recognition  of  acts  of  brave^'  Per- 
mg  of  a  silver  commeniorative  medal  ?„„^    (j„,.        j                j^^  5    ,     ,     ^j 

_.  ,  5  k   v.           "  l™„™„.^if  „f„^J  ""  «>«  ""■■'  l>a«"  ■><  Manila  and  Santiago,  iK 

■^        ij     J  5™  ,1.  ST.  „7S.  i™w?™  Manila  medals  bearing  the  portrait  of  Adiiiral 

naval  victory  during  the  War  oMheRevoluOmi  Dewey,  and  the  Santiago  medal,  a  portrait  of 

5™  .  K  iSV.„rt  ,Sf  nSuWrLS  <£^  Rear-Admiral  Sampson     The  medal  ua  brona. 

Jones  for  his  defeat  of  the  British  frigate  beta-  c     nnint.H  sra-  n)it>i;n  .  rfrM.  nf  .t.r.    ..,. 

pis  when  c<^™"ding  Ae  ^nhomme  Richsrd  J.VeS' by'^  trophy  ^f  two  c  ^IS    S^I 

Jesse  D.  Elliot  for  the  part  which  they  took  in  «np^3  of  red,  white  and  blue.  _ 
the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  8  Oct.  i8tz;  to  Captain  ,  Medal  of  Honor  LegioOj  an  association  of 
Lawrence,  who.  in  command  of  the  Hornet,  24  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Uniwi  army. 
Feb.  1813,  captured  the  British  brig  Peacock:  who  during  the  Civil  War  were  awarded  medals 
to  Captain  Warrington  of  the  Peacock— then  °}  "onoT  fo""  speaal  acts  of  bravery  and  devo- 
onder  the  Stars  and  Stripes  — for  the  capture  *'0"-  The  association  baa  1.000  members  among 
of  the  Eperviw.  TO  Apnl  1814;  to  Captwn  the  army  veterans  and  aoo  among  naval  veter- 
Thomas  Macdooongh,  who  commanded  the  ^^-  The  meetings  are  held  annually. 
American  squadron  in  Flattsburg  Bay,  August  HedsUion,  me-diil'yiin-  (t)  The  term 
1814;  to  Captain  Decatur,  who,  in  command  of  medallion  in  numismatics  is  applied  to  those 
die  United  States^  captnred  the  British  frigate  productions  of  the  mint  of  ancient  Rome,  or 
Macedonian,  25  Oct.  iSia;  and  to  Captain  Jonea  struck  in  the  provinces  under  the  empire,  whicdi. 
and  Captain  Blakely,  who,  when  commanding  if  gold,  exceed  the  awre^t  in  size;  if  silver,  the 
the  Wasp^the  one,  12  Oct  181^  and  the  other  denariiu;  and  if  copper,  the  first  or  large  brass. 
08  June  1S14 — captured  respectively  the  Frolic  Medallions  are  not  numeroqs.  Those  struck  in 
and  the  Reindeer  from  the  British  navy.  the  -Greek  provinces  are  more  common  than  the 
The  giving  of  medals  went  out  of  fashion  Roman,  but  of  inferior  workmanship.  A  beau- 
after  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  tiful  and  famous  gold  medallion  exists  of 
but  little  was  done  by  the  aovernment  during  Augustus,  and  one  of  Domitian,  but  few,  in  any 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  Major  Rc^rt  An-  metal,  are  found  prior  to  the  reigns  of  Hadrian 
derson  received  two  medals  for  his  gallant  de-  and  Antonine ;  those  in  brass  are  the  largest, 
fense  of  Fort  Sumter,  but  one  was  presented  by  many  of  them  being  several  inches  in  diameter, 
the  citizens  of  New  York  and  the  second  by  the  and  for  the  moat  part  of  admirable  workman- 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  same  city.    After  ship.     (See  Medals.) 

the  successful  operations  by  Grant  in  East  Ten-  (2)  In  architecture,  an  ova]  panel  carved  in 

nessee  and  at  C5iattanooga,  Congress  voted  him  bas-relief.     The  same  term  is   used  for  a  color 

thanks  and  a  gold  medal  with  suitable  emblems,  design. 

devices   and   inscriptions.     It   is   worthy   of   re-  Hcdano,  mS-da'no,  the   Spanish  name  for 

mark  that  no  less  than  189  medals  were  struck  peculiar  moving  sand-hills  in  Peru.    They  are 

in  honor  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  later  medals  seen  on  the  plain  of  Islay  near   Areqnipa,  atid 

have  been  issued  in  memory  of  Garfield  and  Uc-  are  crescent-shaped  bodies  of  white  sand,  which 

Kmley,    and    in    honor    of    Sampson,    Schley,  move  across  the  desert  in  the  direaion  of  the 
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wMb  whkh  blow  from  iimriM  to  sunset.    The  considerable  trade,  exporttng  goW,  lilvcr,  eot 

nnd    conqwaing    the    medano    seems    different  fee,  and  hides. 

from  the  dewrt  aands  over  which  the  movii*  Medford,  med'fSrd,  Mais^  city,  in  Middle- 
mass  IS  blown  or  omed.  sex  County;  on  the  Mystic  River,  and  on  the 

Uedary,    Samuel,    American    editor    and  Boston  St  Maine  railroad ;  five  miles  northwest 

politician:  b,  Montgomery  Square,  Montgomery  of  Bostoa    The  area  is  about  lo  sguare  miles. 

County,  Pa    35  Feb.  iSoi ;  d.  Columbus^  Ohio,  It  was  founded  in  1630  by  people  from  Salem 

7  Nov.    1864,    In   1835   be  settled   at   Batavia,  who  called  the  place  Meadford,    In  1893  it  was 

Qermont  County,  Ohio,  and  in  1828  Ciitablished  chartered  as  a  city  having  within  its  limits  the 

the  'Ohio  Sun*  in  support  of  Jackson's  candi-  villages  of  South  Medfori^  West  Medford,  Hill- 

dacy  for  the  presidency.     He  sat  for  Clermont  side,   Glenwood,   and   Wellington,     It   is  a   resi- 

County  in  the  State  houae  of  representatives  in  dential  suburb  of  Boston,  but  it  has  some  im- 

1834-5,  and  was  a  member  of  the  State  senate  portant  industrial  interests,  chief  of  which  are 

in  1835-7.    In  1837  he  purchased  at  Columbus  the  manufacturing;  of  machinery,  cotton  goods, 

the    "Western    Hemisphere,*    later    the    'Ohio  dyes,    rum,    chemicals,    carriages,     brick,    and 

Statesman,'    which    he    edited    until    1857.     In  novelties.    It  is  the  seat  of  Tults  College  <(J.v.), 

l8s7-8  he  was  governor  of  Minnesota  territoiy,  and  has  the  city  and  the  college  libraries.     The 

and   in   1858-g  of  Kansas   territory.     He   estab-  Ccadock  House,  built  in  1634,  is  one  of  the  old- 

lished   the    'Crisis'    at   Columbus    in    t86o,   and  est,    if   not   the   oldest   building    in    the    United 

was  its  editor  until  his   death.     He  gave  active  States    which    retains    its    original    form.     The 

aid  to  Morse  in  the  promotion  of  the  electric  city  has   four  large    and   several    small  parki. 

telegraph,  was  a  firm  supporter  of  the  measures  Oak  Grove,  the  largest  of  its  three  cemeteriea, 

of  Jackson  and  Douglas;  is  said  to  have  orig-  has  an  area  of  34  acres. 

inated  the  battle-cry  "Fifty-four  forty,  or  fight  [»  The  charter  granted  in  1893  is  still  in  force 

in  connection  with  the  Oregon  boundai?  di)>  and    provides    for    the    administration    of    the 

putej   and   was   often   called   the   "old   whed-  municipality  by  a  mayor,  who  holds  office  two 

norsc  of  Democracy.*  years,  and  a  board  of  alderrnen   composed  ol   3i 

Hedea,   me-d£'a,   a   powerful   sorceress   of  members.     The.admioistrative   officials   are   ap- 

the  Greek  heroic  age,  daughter  of  ^etes,  king  poinied  by  the  mayor  or  elected  by   the   council. 

Of  Colchis.    By  some  her  mother  is  said  to  have  ^^  board  of  education  is  chosen  by  popular  vote. 

been   Idyia,   daughter    of  Oceanus;    by    others  P*^-  ' '^po)   ILOTQI  (iQpo)   |8,344;  ("9toJ  23.-     . 

Hecate  or  Netera.     By  her  profound  knowledge  M*  ,  9r"*i    «        >"'    'History   of   the   Town 

of  the  magical  virtues  of  plants  she  practised  O'  ilcu'ord,  Mass. 

WTtchcnift.  Sht  became  the  wife  of  Jason  Mttdfotd,  Wis.,  city,  county-seat  of  Taylor 
(q.v.),  the  leader  of  the  Argonants.  For  10  County,  on  the  Black  River,  and  on  the  Wis- 
years  she  lived  with  him  after  having  sup-  consin  Central  railroad;  about  60  miles  north- 
ported  him  in  every  danger,  till  the  charms  of  east  of  Eau  Claire,  It  is  in  an  agricultural  and 
Glance,  of  Crensa,  the  daughter  of  King  Creon,  lumbering  region.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
kindled  a  new  passron  in  him,  and  he  discarded  cheese,  foundry,  products,  lumber,  and  leather. 
Uedea,  who  brooded  on  revenge.  With  thia  It  has  considerable  trade  in  lumber,  leather,  and 
purpose  she  sent  the  bride,  as  a  wedding  gift,  cheese.  Pop,  (1910)  1,846. 
a  poisoned  garment,  also  a  poisoned  crown  of  IfedfattTBt,  m^d'herst,  Walter  Henry,  Bag- 
void,  which  Glauce  put  on  and  died  in  agony,  li^  oriental  scholar  and  missionary :  b.  London 
The  sorceress  reduced  Creon's  palace  to  ashes  I7g6;  d.  there  24  Jon.  1857.  He  was  educated 
bj  a  shower  of  (ire,  murdered  her  two  children  for  the  ministry,  and  in  1816  made  a  mission- 
fcy  Jason,  and  then  mounted  her  dragon  chariot  ary  tour  through  India  and  Malacca,  establishing 
and  escaped.  Some  say  Chat  she  went  to  Her-  himself  in  1623  in  the  island  of  Java,  where 
cules,  others  to  Athens,  to  King  '-^geus,  by  he  remained  eight  years.  During  this  interval 
whom  she  had  Medus.  From  Athens  also  she  and  for  several  years  afterward  he  pursued  his 
was  banished  as  a  sorceress.  She  finally  re-  missionary  labors  also  in  Borneo  and  on  the 
turned  to  her  home,  where  her  son  Medus  rein-  coasts  of  China.  In  1843  he  settled  in  Shanghai 
stated  her  father,  who  had  been  dethroned  by  and  subsrauently  passed  six  years  in  the  in- 
his  brother  Perses,  after  which  she  died.  The  terior  of  China,  He  was  an  intelligent  student 
Story  of  Medea  has  often  been  a  subject  of  of  the  languagei  and  literatures  of  eastern 
-  tragic  poetry  ancient  and  modem.  The  trag«>  Asia,  being  well  versed  in  the  Chinese,  Ja^nes^ 
dies  of  this  name,  by  Mechylae  and  Ennius,  have  Javanest,  and  other  dialects,  beside  Dutch, 
nerished,  as  well  as  the  Cokhides  of  Sophocles.  French,  and  English,  in  all  of  which  he  wrote. 
The  Hedeas  of  Euripides  and  Seneca  are  alone  Beside  a  Chinese  version  of  the  Bible,  he  pub- 
extant.  The  stoiy  has  also  been  dramatized  by  lishcd  'Chinese  Repository'  ^ao  vols.  1838-51) '. 
Comeille  and  Gnllparzer.  Cherubim  made  this  *Chine3e  and  English  Dictionary'  (1843-3); 
myth  the  subject  of  an  opera,  'English    and    Chinese    Dictionary*     (1847-S}  ; 

MedelHn.   mi-del-yen',    Colombia,    Central  \^«^}'^    ^"^^  J'P"""^  .  V'>ca!'ulary*     OM  ; 
America,  a  city,  the  capital  of  the  department  of       J^f-f^rT  "f  the  HokVien  Dialect'    ('833-9): 

Antiwinia,  and  an  episcopal   see,  picturesquely  'Translatk^  of  a   Cwnparative  Vocabulary  of 

situated  in  a  mountain  valley  4.850  feet  above  *   o  ^"8"^^^^   '''    S^!"^-    S?*"*^'    °",   Ji^^ 

sea-lerel  on  the  Porw,  an  afifucnt  of  the  Canca,  J^Bj.S) :  ^NoW^  on  Chinese  Grammar'   (i^)  ; 

ISO  miJes  northwest  of  BogoU,    It  was  founded  '<^'^J  ^jiT"/<,  &^^^  '    ^'""  '"  '"  ^'"* 

in  1674,  and  has  a  cathedral,  college,  seminary,  and   Prospects'    (I838J  :  etc. 
technical  school,  mint,  hospital,  and  other  pub-  Media,  me'di-a,  Asia,  an  ancient  kingdom 

Kc  buildings.     The  derelopment  of  the  gold  and  and   country   of   considerable  extent,   now  com- 

ailrer  mines  in  the  region  has  contributed  largely  prised  in  the  provinces  of  northwest  Persia.    It 

to  its  modem  progress.    It  has  manu&cttires  of  was  originally  inhabited  by  a  Turanian  race,  who 

pMten,  porcelain  ware  and  jewelry,  ami  has  a  are  called  Medes  by  ancient  writers  ijuit  thh 
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name  properiy  belongE  to  an  AiTan  race,  who  &  Baltimore  railroad;  about  ts  miles  wett  oi 

had  spread  themselves  widely  in  the  high  re-  Philadelphia.    It  is  a  well-built,  well-kept  resi- 

flions  of  Western  Asia,  and  ultimately  estab-  dential  suburb  of  Philadelpliia,  and  is  situated 
■shed  their  ascenden^  in  Media.  They  have  in  a  fertile  agricultural  region.  It  is  the  head- 
been  traced  both  bj;  Persian  and  Indian  tradi-  quarters  for  ihe  Delaware  County  Institute  of 
tions  to  the  countries  beyond  the  Indus.  The  Science,  established  in  1833.  The  Institute  has  a 
history  of  Media  is  involved  in  considerable  library  of  about  5,500  volumes,  and  the  borough 
obscurity,  but  careful  modem  investigations  have  library  has  about  3JO0  volumes.  The  street- 
made  the  main  outlines  fairly  clear.  The  Medes  lighting  plant  and  the  waterworks  are  owned 
are  first  mentioned  in  connection  with  some  of  and  operated  by  the  borough.  Pop.  (1910) 
the  kings  of  Assyria  from  the  pth  century  B.C.  3,^62,  _ 
Ramman-nirari  II.  of  Assyria,  who  reigned  Me"diati«i'tion,  a  term  applied  especially 
about  810  B.C.,  led  expeditions  into  Media  and  ^i  the  process  by  which,  on  the  dissduUon  of 
in  ?13  the  great  King  Sargon  conquered  the  the  German  empire  in  1806,  the  smaller  princes 
country  and  ttiade  the  Median  princes  tributary  ^^^^  had  deuended  immediately  on  the  empire 
to  the  Assyrian,  monarchy.  According  to  the  ^^„e  subjected  to  the  authority  of  the  princes 
Assyrian  inscriptions,  one  of  the  Median  rulers  ^f  tj,e  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  became 
named  Dajaukku  was  earned  off  as  a  prisoner  ,„edialised  or  dependent  members  of  that  con- 
m  715  B.C. ;  this  Dajaukku  is  the  same  as  the  federation,  or  otherwise  became  dependent  upon 
Deioces  who,  according  to  Herodotus,  founded  more  important  German  states 
the  Median  kingdom  on  an  independent  basis  »«_j.'.  1  a  ■  »j  a  ■  r 
and  fixed  his  capital  at  Ecbatana  (now  Kama-  Med  lOd  Associatioii,  Amenom.  See 
dan)  Deioces  was  followed  by  three  kings  in  Amew^n  Medical  Association. 
succession,  bearing  the  names  (in  Greek)  of  Medical  Code,  a  set  of  regulatlona  adopted 
Phraortes,  Cyaxares,  and  Astyages.  Phraortes,  by  a  medical  association  outlining  the  conduct 
to  whom  the  Greek  historian  assigns  a  reign  of  of  members  of  the  profession.  The  various 
22  years  (647-625  b.c),  began  the  extension  of  codes  prohibit  advertising  in  public  prints,  as 
the  Median  empire  by  the  subjugation  of  the  well  as  the  endorsement  of  proprietary  or  secret 
mountainous  region  of  Persis,  to  the  southeast  remedies.  The  ethics  of  both  "regular''  and 
of  Media,  He  then  conquered  other  pans  of  homce(H>athic  schools  define  the  relations  of 
Asia,  and  at  length  ventured  to  take  the  aggres-  patient  and  physician  and  of  attending  and  coo- 
sive  against  the  Assyrians  and  attack  Nineveh,  suiting  physician,  and  provide  that  a  physician 
In  this  attempt  he  failed  and  lost  his  life,  shall  attend  the  immediate  family  of  a  brother 
Cyaxares  succeeded  him  on  the  Median  throne,  physician  without  charge,  except  when  unu- 
and  during  a  reign  of  40  years  raised  his  king-  sual  labor,  expense,  or  exposure  is  involved, 
dom  to  the  greatest  power  and  importance  it  was  The  medical  code  in  this  country  was  founded 
destined  to  achieve.  He  thoroughly  reorganized  o"  the  English  code  of  medical  ethics  prepared 
the  army  and  advanced  against  Nineveh.  He  py  Thomas  Percival  in  1803.  In  1847  the  Amer- 
gained  several  successes,  but  before  he  could  "^"  Medical  Association  adopted  a  general  code 
take  the  Assyrian  capita!  he  had  to  return  to  which  superseded  codes  existing  in  several 
defend  his  kingdom  against  the  inroads  of  States,  and  which  was  unopposed  till  188a.  In 
Scythians.  At  first  the  Scythians  carried  all  t"e  latter  year  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
before  them  and  became  virtually  maslets  of  N^™  York  County  Medical  Society  voted  to  dts- 
Media,  but  Cyaxares  temporarily  secured  his  obey  the  provisicHi  of  the  code  which  forbade 
position  by  negotiating  with  them,  and  finally  them  to  consult  with  any  but  «regular»  physi- 
slew  all  their  chiefs  when  they  were  overpowered  cians,  claiming  the  right  to  consult  with  any 
by  wine  at  a  feast.  Thus  rid  of  Scythian  au-  physicians  that  the  legislature  of  each  State 
thority.  Cyaxares  again  advanced  aginst  the  decided  to  be  legally  qualified.  Similar  action 
Assyrians.  In  conjunction  with  Nabopolassar,  was  taken  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
founder  of  the  Neo- Baby  Ionian  empire,  he  cap-  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine.  This  an- 
tured  Nineveh  about  the  year  606  B.C.  After  this  tagonism  affected  the  whole  profession  in  this 
event  the  Assyrian  dominions  were  partitioned  country,  and  the  immediate  result  was  the  for- 
between  the  two  conquerors,  the  northern  parts  mation  of  New  York  county  and  State  associa- 
falling  to  Media  and  the  southern  portions  to  tions,  whose  delegates  were  received  by  the 
Nabopolassar,  Nebuchadrezzar,  son  and  sue-  American  Medical  Association  to  the  exclusion 
cessor  of  Nabopolassar,  married  a  daughter  of  of  those  from  the  old  societies.  In  igoj  stepi 
Cyaxares.  Cyaxares  carried  his  arms  into  Asia  were  taken  to  heal  their  differences  and  unite 
Minor  and  waged  war  for  five  years  against  the  rivals  into  one  body,  with  the  code  so  modi- 
Alyaltes,  king  of  Lydia.  On  28  May  585,  fied  in  effect  as  to  allow  individual  liberty  m 
the  Median  and  Lydian  forces  were  engaged  in  the  matter  of  consultation.  Consult  Flint,  'Med- 
battle  when  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  took  place  ica!  Ethics  and  Etiquette'  (1883). 
Mid  struck  terror  into  the  soldiers  on  both  sides.  Medical  CoIUgea  for  Women.  In  the 
This  event  disposed  both  sides  to  enter  into  United  States  in  1910,  over  700  women  were 
peace  negotiations,  which  were  successfully  car-  Mudfiils  in  the  various  medical  colleges.  In 
ried  through  by  the  agency  of  Nebuchadrezzar  Philadelphia  the  Woman's  Medical  College 'of 
and  Syennesis,  prince  of  Cihaa.  Cyaxares  Pennsylvania,  the  only  institution  of  the  kind 
probably  died  very  shortly  after  this  event,  and  i„  ,hig  country,  has  met  with  marked  success, 
fcft  to  h«  successor  a  reatly  extended  empire  ]„  ,^(,3  there  had  been  to  date  a  total  gradua- 
« "J^^'  T'f  *^  ■"'  independent  king  of  tion  from  this  college  of  244  students,  and  ui 
Media,  and  from  5So  B.C.,  wh«i  he  was  con-  effort  was  made  to  trace  the  caretrs  of  these 
quered  by  Cyrus  the  Persian.  Media  formed  part  graduates.  Of  this  number  166  responded 
of  the  Persian  emp.re.  affirmatively  to  the  question.  Are  yoiTnow 
Media,  Pa.,  borough,  county-seat  of  Dela-  engaged  in  active  medical  practice?  Tweaty 
ware  County;  on  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  three  responded  in  the  nqfative,  givin(  u  rea- 
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sons  for  the  negative  r^ty:    Domestic  duties,  Society  of  New  Jersey,  in  1766,  and  the  Dda- 

8;  philMithropic  work,  i;  ill  health,  6;  retired,  ware   State   Medical  Society,   in   I7?6)   and  one 

3 ;  no  reason  ass^ed,  5.    Seventy-six  of  the  permanent    genera)    hospital    were    organized, 

women   replied  stating  the  monetary  value  of  Harvard  University  Medical  School  was  organ- 

their     practice      a      year.     Twenty-four     made  ized    in    1782,    Dartmouth    Medical    College    in 

$1,000  a  year  or  more,  bnt  less  than  $2,000;  30  I797,  the  School  of  Medicine  of  the  University 

as  much  as  $2,000,  and  less  than  $3/100;   10  as  of  Maryland  and  the  College  of  Physicians  and 

much  as  $3,000  and  less  than  $4,000;  5  as  much  Surgeons  of   New   York  in   1807.     In   1813  the 

as  $4/300  and  less  than  $S«)0;  3  as  much  as  medical   department  of    Columbia  College  was 

$S,ooo  and    less   than   $15/Xia    Four    reported  finally  discontinued;  the  College  of  Physicians 

aonu  varying  from  $15,000  to  $20^00  a  year,  and  Surgeons  took  its  place  m  1860.    Of  the 

Ten  reported  less  than  $1,000  3  year.    The  av-  148  medical  schools  now  existing  in  the  United 

erage  income  was  found  to  be  $2,907.30.    See  Stales  and  registered  by  the  University  of  the 

also  Educatiok,  PKorassioKAi,,  in  Amewca.  State    of    New    iork    3   were    established    be- 

■     Medical   Department.   U.  S.  Army.     See  '"«"  ^^fs  ^"^  1800,  12  berween  1801  and  1&«, 

I......     »     „     11^™—  ciJ...X^  "J  jg  between  1826  and  1850,  29  between  1851  and 

Medical   Department,   U-   S.   Navy.     Sec  and  1904. 

Naw  op  the  United  States,  The.  At  the  time  of  the  organiiation  of  the  early 

Medical  Bducation.  Before  the  estab-  medical  schools  the  ^iractice  of  obstetrics  was 
lisbment  of  medical  schools  in  this  country  med-  relegated  as  a  rule  to  ignorant  midwives;  physi- 
ical  students  either  went  abroad  to  study  or  ology,  histology,  organic  chemistry,  pathologr, 
served  an  apprenticeship  with  some  j«-actising  "nd  surgery,  as  now  recognized,  were  hardly 
physician.  The  latter  custom  was  common  in  known.  The  schools  at  first  conferred  the  de- 
view  of  the  expense  incident  to  work  abroad,  gree  of  bachelor  of  medicine  on  those  who  had 
and  continued  till  very  recently.  As  a  rule  the  studied  two  years  with  a  preceptor  and  attended 
apprentice  had  little  opportunity  for  study,  but  one  course  of  lectures,  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
was  forced  to  depend  on  what  he  could  absorb  medicine  after  three  years  of  study  and  two 
1^  contact  with  his  preceptor.  The  physicians  courses  of  lectures.  The  bachelor's  degree  was 
of  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries  who  had  studied  abandoned  in  1813.  At  first  the  Medical  Col- 
abroad  were  usually  classical  students  and  in  lege  of  Philadelphia  required  for  admission 
■■'■''                    '   -              -    '-   -■--'     ' '--■ —   -'   '^ — '-   — ■"   'atin,   physics, 

__    ...     _    _   _      .  ,,                     .,              c  requirement 

public  lectures  00  anatomy  before  a  class  of  was  abandoned  about  the  time  of  the  reorganiza- 
students  in  this  country  are  said  to  have  been  tion  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1793. 
delivered  by  Dr.  William  Hunter  of  Newport,  For  a  century  there  were  as  a  rule  practically  no 
R.  I.,  in  1752.  It  seems,  however,  that  Dr.  requirements  in  preliminary  general  education 
Giles  Firmin  as  early  as  1647  delivered  readings  for  admission  to  medical  schools,  and  even  to- 
on human  osteology  in  New  England ;  that  Dr.  day  this  is  their  greatest  defect. 
Thomas  Cadwallader  of  Philadelphia  gave  in-  In  1839  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society 
struction  to  students  in  anatomy  between  1745  resolved  that  teaching  and  licensing  ought  to  be 
and  1751 ;  and  that  Drs,  John  Bard  and  Peter  separated  as  far  as  possible.  Further  discussion 
Middleton  dissected  the  tinman  body  in  New  of  this  question  led  to  a  conrention  of  delegates 
York  city  in  1750  for  purposes  of  medical  in-  from  all  medical  schools  and  societies  in  the 
struction.  In  17&  Dr.  Wiliiam  Shippen  of  Phil-  United  States,  held  in  New  York  in  1846;  from 
adelphta  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  anatomy,  it  sprang  the  American  Medical  Association, 
illustrated  by  actual  dissections.  These  lectures  This  national  organization,  thoroughly  repre- 
were  continued  till  the  organization  of  the  Med-  sentative  in  character,  gave  a  new  impetus  to 
ical  College  of  Philadelphia  (now  the  medical  medical  societies.  The  tallowing  societies  have 
department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania)  exercised  an  impor&nt  influence  in  promoting 
in  1765.  Dissections  were  rarely  performed  higher  standards:  Association  of  American 
prior  to  1760  and  even  autopsies  were  seldom  Medical  Colleges  (1890);  American  Institute  of 
Itted.  At  the  time  of  the  American  Revo-  Homceopathy  (1844}  ;  National  Confederation  of 
I,  with  a  population  of  3,000,000,  there  were  Eclectic  Medical  Colle^fes  (1871)  ;  Southern 
probably  about  3,500  physicians  in  the  colonies.  Medical  College  Association  ^1892).  These  pre- 
of  whom  it  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  400  scribe  for  admission  to  medical  schools  a  pre- 
bad  received  medical  degrees.  In  New  Eng-  liminary  general  education  equivalent  to  one 
land  the  clergyman  was  often  the  only  available  year  in  a  high  school.  All  prescribe  four  courses 
physician.  Two  medical  schools  were  organized  of  lectures  in  different  years  as  a  condition  for 
m  the  Colonies,  the  Medical  College  of  Philadel-  an  M.D.  degree,  though  they  give  an  allowance 
riiia  (now  a  department  of  the  University  of  of  one  year  to  graduates  of  reputable  literary 
Pennsylvania)  in  176s,  and  the  medical  depart-  colleges  and  of  other  professional  schools.  All 
ment  of  King's  (now  Columbia)  College,  in  tend  to  improve  facilities  for  teaching,  dissec- 
1768.  The  first  medical  degree  conferred  in  tions,  and  clinics.  The  schools  registered  by 
this  country,  that  of  bachelor  of  medicine,  was  these  societies  are  72,  ig,  7,  and  13  respectively, 
granted  to  10  men  by  the  Medical  College  of  In  1859  the  Chicago  Medical  College,  now 
Philadelphia  in  1768.  The  degree  of  doctor  of  the  medical  department  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
inedicine  was  first  conferred  in  1770  by  the  med-  versity,  was  established  to  test  the  practicability 
ical  school  of  King^s  College  on  two  students  of  a  thorough  graded  system  of  instruction, 
■who  had  taken  the  bachelor's  degree  in  1769.  Students  were  divided  into  three  dasses,  and 
Fifty-one  medical  degrees  had  been  conferred  or  each  Class  was  examined  at  the  dose  of  the 
these  institutions  before  1776,  when  operations  year.  Each  of  the  three  courses  waa  six  months 
were  suspended  tqr  the  war.  In  the  colonial  in  duration.  Attendance  on  hospital  clinical  in- 
period  two  medical  societies  Ctbe  State  Medical  struction  and  practical  work  in  the  chemical. 
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•natomic  and  mierotc^k,  or  butotogk  labora-  ra  recuUte  (bcir  fees.    Tbe  act  of  1736  made 

tories  were   required   for  graduation.    In   1871  concessioDs  ta  pfayBidani  wbo  held  nnivcvnty 

the  Harvard  Medical  School  adopted  a  umilar  degrees.    In  only  two  of  the  13  cokmiea  irere 

plan.    The  Syracuse  Medical  School  followed,  weU'Considered  laws  enacted  to  define  the  quali* 


and   to-day  the  graded   system  of  consecutive  ficatioiis  ol  physidana.    The  general  assonblj 

lectures   is  the   rule.    In   1896   President  Eliot  of  New  York  in  I760  decreed  that  no  peraon 

wrote  substantially  as  follows:    Within  2$  years  should  practise  at  pbysidao  or'  sntgcoa  in  tbe 

the  whole  method  of  teaching:  medicine  has  been  city  of  New  York  till  examined-  in  physic  and 

revolutionized    throughout   Uie    United    States.  Burgery  and  admitted  by  one  of  his  majesty's 

Tbe  old  medical  teaching  was  largely  exposi-  council,  tbe  judges  of  iko  auprcme  court,  the 

tion;  it  give  information  at  long  range  about  king's  attorner-geneial,  and  the  mayor  of  die 

things   and   processes   which   were   not   within  city  of  New   Yoi^    Such  caattidatcs  u  w«te 

reach  or  si^  at  the  moment    The  main  means  approved    received    certificates    conferring    the 

of  instruction  were  lectures,  surgical  exhibition*  n^t  to  practise  tfaroughont  tbe  iriiole  province 

in    large    rooms    appropriately    called    theatres,  and  a  penalty  of  is  was  prascribfd  for  aUvio- 

ntde  dissecting  rooms  with  scanty  supervision,  lations  of  this  law.    A  similar  act  was  passed  by 

and  clmical  visits  m  large  groups.    The  lectures  the  general  assembly  of  New  Jersey  in  1772.    In 

were  repeated  year  after  year  with  litUe  ctange.  1840  laws  had  been  enacted  by  the  legislaturea 

and  no  graded  course  was  laid  down.    There  of  nearly  a!I  the  States  to  protect  citizens  from 

was  htlie  opportnnttjr  for  laboratory  work.    Tbe  the  impositions  of  quacks.     Between  1840  and 

new  medical  education  aims  at  impartmg  man-  1850,  however,  most  of  these  laws  were  either 

ual  and  ocular  skill,  and  cultivaOng  die  mental  repealed  or  not  enforced  as  a  result  of  the  cry 

powers  of  close  attention  throurt  prolonged  m-  that  restrictions  against  unlicmsed  practitloocra 

vestigations  at  close  quarters  with  the  fact^  and  ^^re  designed  only  to  create  a  monopoly. 
«P;^1.7«i^'°,i°™n^"^.",-t  I^^H^S         ^""<  Supervision.- OlvzM  atter^oS  deed* 

M JE^^SLf  .f^^f  n     t^lt^7^„  '"  *«  given  to  the  difference  between  a  license 

-l^?^rltt.'f...lif?i^,f^  !l  ^Ji^5  ^'n'l  »  ^^S"-:.  the  one  carrying  with  it  the  right 

r„j  LS'«V",    f/^^«/^ri=r     T  fh^iS^  to  "«>"^  >  title  which  is  WiSence  of  scholiflic 

^'rk'^'^ro'^^m^^^^Srt'ry,  J^S^  g^  ^^r^^^'  r"'=''  'LTtA'  *^K 

accompanied  a  visiting  phjsici'kn  on  his  rounds,  ^^^7^'^  ^  ,^»^  legisla  ion,  the   fact   is  a(^m 

and  saw  what  they  coJd  mider  very  disadvan-  onphaswed  that  all  matters  of  internal  police 

tageous    conditions.    Now    instruction   has    be^  control  are  left  excusively  fo  the  several  states 

come,  in  many  clinical  departments,  absolutely  ^nd  that  national  laws  reguUting  professional 

individual,    the    instructor    dealing    wi4    one  R^'^H't*.'*?  1?.*.'** '"'n^    Hence  the  laws  of 

student  at  a  time,  and  personally  showing  him  ^*    ^""ted    Sutea    wiU   be    silent    concerning 

how  to  see,  hear,  and  touch  for  himself  in  all  ^"^'^  >"^  decrees  except  in  so  far  as  they  may 

sorts  of  difficult  observation  and  manipulation.  "PP'''  t°  ,!'«  p^fnct  of  Columbia  and  certain 

Much  instruction  is  given  M  smaU  groups  Of  "c^.*  Pohtical  dependencies. 
students,  three  or  four  at  a  time  — no  more  than  Ltceiuing.—  Yhe  requirements  fpr  aqmission 

eon  actiMlly  see  and  touch  for  themselves.  t?  Pracbse  a  professicm  m  the  54  political  divi- 

In  1916  there  were,  excluding  graduate  J"""  "^  the  United  States  vary  as  greatly  » 
schools,  133  medical  schools  in  the  United  States  ^%  various  professions  as  the  poUticsl  divisions 
with  21,394  students.  The  growth  in  medical  ^^"  m  area,  extent,  poputtttioo  and  impor- 
students  in  33  years  has  been  333  per  cent.  Of  ??,'^  However,  two  general  items  appear  m 
the  135  schools  112  are  regular  (19,983  stu-  ^""  <"","»  P?"*  '»  "«  vanous  aUtntonr  require- 
dents),  14  homfeopathic  (947  students),  7  eclee-  mcnts  for  licensm^;  namely,  (i)  the  general 
tic  (394  students),  and  z  phvsimedical  (70  prelimm&ry  education  requirements;  (a)  thft 
students.  Of  thp  154  medical  schools,  lag  held  professional  preparation.  The  general  prelim- 
day  sessions,  6  had  evening  sessions,  and  5  did  "'^H'  are  given  umformly  under  the  synopsis  of 
not  report  this  item;  70  were  departments  of  requirements. 

colleges  or  universities,  6s  were  separate  insti-  .  Supervuion. —  In  medicine  all  political  divi- 

tutions;  aU  granted  degrees.  s ions  except  Alaska  now  have  examining  and 

More  attention  should  be  paid  in  the  United  licensing  boards.  In  some  States  the  stringent 
States  to  instruction  in  hygiene  and  state  medi-  laws  against  non-medical  practitioners  are  en- 
cine.  In  Great  Britain  no  one  can  be  appointed  forced;  in  others  quackery  receives  such  legal 
a  medical  c^cer  unless  he  has  a  special  diploma  protection  that  any  person  may  treat  *ttie  sick 
in  public  health.  In  this  country  little  oppor-  or  suffering  by  mental  or  spiritual  means  with- 
tunity  is  afforded  for  general  or  special  sanitary  out  the  use  of  any  drug  or  material  remedy.* 
work  on  broad  lines.  This  subject  is  now  imder  This  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  so  many 
discussion  and  doubtless  progressive  States  will  statutes  lack  specific  definitions  as  to  what  con- 
soon  provide  places  where  medkal  officers  of  rtttutes  the  practte  of  medicine,  and  without 
healdi  or  other  persons  engaged  in  sanitary  titese  definitions  the  convictkm  of  such  prttcli- 
work  can  obtain  practical  and  scientific  training.  II  oners  can  not  be  secured  through  the  cottrts. 
The  scietitiiie  investi^tions  which  would  he  There  is  mudi  misunderstanding  in  this  cotmtry 
made  in  the  laboratories  of  such  schools  woold  regarding  the  duty  of  the  slate  fn  relatkin  to 
be  of  great  value  to  the  paUic  the  health  of  the  people.     It  does  not  consist 

The    earliest    law    relating    exclusively    to  in  discriminating  between  schools  or  systems  of 

physicians  was  passed  by  Virginia  in  1639,  but  medicine,  bnt  in  requiring  without  prejudice  or 

like  the  later  act  of  1736  it  was  designed  mainly  partiality  of  ail  who  aeclc  a  Ikense  to  practise 
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for  (aia  on  the  live*  of  fellow  beio^  a  mjuimum  act*  rcsulating  the  practice  of  mcdkine  make  no 

pTcIiaunarj  and  piofeBsional  tntining.  reference  whatever  to  the  practice  of  midwifery 

St*dical    SfcU. — As    commonly    understood,  by  w(»nen.    It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  theM 

regular  physicians  have  no  distinctive  theory  or  laws     restrict     the    practice    of    midwifery    10 

practice;  homitopaths  treat  diseases  wilfa  drugs  licensed   physicians.      Practically   the   conditions 

that  excite  in  healthy^  persons  symptoms  similar  in  political  divisions  where  the  laws  seem  to  re- 

to  the  morbid  condition  treated;  eclectics  make  stnct  the  practice  of  midwifery  to  licensed  pby- 

use  of  what  they  re^rd  as  specific  remedies,  sicians  are  little  better  than  in  political  divisions 

diiefly  botanic;  physJoniedicalists  use  only  bo-  where  the  practice  of  midwifery  by  women  with- 

tanical    remedies,    discarding   those    which    are  out  a  license  is  authorized  by  statute.     There 

poisonous.     In   practice   these    distinctions    are  will  probably  be  little  change  for  the  better  till 

not_  always   observed.     The   foliowinK  political  the  midwife  receives  legal  recognition,  and  th« 

^visions  have  mixed  examining  boaru,  that  is,  practice  of  midwifery  is  raguUted  t^  definite 

the  boards  are  composed  of  representatives  of  statutory  provisions. 

the  several  schools  of  medicine :  Alabama,  An-  The  following  States  have  reciprocity  alauses 
tona,  _  CalifoTDis,  Colorado,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  in  the  law,  but  they  are  operative  in  few  cases 
lliinoie,  Indian  Territory,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kan-  only,  namely ;  California,  Connecticut,  Dela- 
sas,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  ware,  District  of  Columbia,  Indiana,  Kansas, 
Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montam,  Maine,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  New 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New 
North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Da- 
Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  kota,  Texas,  Vermont,  Wisconsin. 
Texas,  Utai,  Virginia,  Washington,  West  Vir-  Synopsis  of  Retjuirementi,  Jan.  i,  1904. —  lH 
ginis,    Wisconsin,    Wyoming  the    following    political    divtBions    medical    di- 

Philippines  and  Forto  Sico  hav«  examining  plomas  do  not  now  confer  the  right  to  practise 

boards,  the  former  of  three  appointed  by  the  medicine,  an  examination  being  required  in  all 

comffiiauoner  of  public  health,  the  latter  of  fire  cases:    Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California, 

appointed  by  the  governor.  Connecticut,    Delaware,    District    of    Columbia, 

The  fallowing  have  separate  examining  Florida,  Georgia,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Illinois,  In- 
boards  for  eacb  recogniaed  9<^ool  of  medicine:  diana  (after  I  Jan.  1905),  Indian  Territory 
Aiksnsas,  Connecticut,  Delaware^  District  of  (Cherokee  and  Qioctaw  nations),  Iowa,  Louis- 
Columbia,  Florida,  Georgia,  I.auisiana,  Mary-  iana,  Maine,  Manland,  Massachusetts,  Midi- 
land,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Pennsyl-  igan,  Minnesota,  MisGissii>pi,  Missouri,  Montana 
vsnia.  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Vermont.  Alaska  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New 
has  no  examining  board.  Section  460  of  'an  act  York,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohtt^ 
to  define  and  punish  crimes  in  the  district  of  Oklahonia,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Philippine^ 
Alaska*  amended  June  1900  provides  that  phy-  Porto  Rico,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Ten- 
sicians,  itinerant,  must  first  apply  for  and  ob.  nessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Wa^ 
tain  licenie  from  a  district  court  or  a  subdivision  ington.  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin.  The  folloflr- 
thereof  and  pay  for  the  license  $50  per  annum.  ing    require    for    admission    to    the    licensing 

Otteofathy. — 'Discovered*     in     1874,     oate-  axamination : 
opathy    (q.v.)    is   based   on   the   theory   that   'a  A].b»a.>,  reqirimaeBt.  of  Sbhb  Mtdkal  AuoeUiion. 

natural    Row   of   blood    is    health'    and   that   the  Aiuona,    diplomB    Irom  Inrfully   arsmnd   Bcdicil 

bones  may  be  "used  as  levers  to  relieve  pressure  •'='*??'.■-  j-  i_     >        i„  n     „i.  ,„.,j  „fc„i 

^__.^  .      _.-      B      /-\*1-L      ■-  California,    diploma    from    l«al]y    charlered    •choo] 

on  nerves,  veins    and  arteries."     Osteopathy  a  requiring  ia  no  patiieoUr  k«  tE«ii  the  A>»ciMioB  of 

now  recognized  by  law  in  Arkansas,  California,  American  Medical  Cetiegu. 

Conrteeticut,-  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,   Michigan,  ._,'^'?'°"'  '"p'«"'  '"«'  ^'^^  iacwpomwd  med- 

Minnesota,   Missouri,   Montana,   Nebraska,   New  '     Delaware    competent  commoa  kHooI  education,  dt 

Mexico,  North   Carolina,  North  and   South  Da-  ploma  from  legallv  incorporated  medical  KbDoL  . 

kota.    6hio,     Oklahoma,     Tennessee,     Vermont.  ^  ^^"^  cL(«T^A^'^  «»<J»ru^ 

Wisconsin.      Practice  of  'the  system,  method,  or  ^  Florida,  diploma  from  recOEniud  medical  sohoal. 
science   of   osteopathy"    is    restricted    to    licensed  Georgia,    diploma    from    le^ty    orcaniaed    mwlicat 

[hrjiclm.  md  10  Er.*<.ra  of  ••  ItWlly  ctat-  ""jSi..    a,„.„    ,,„    i^,,    ,fc,„„rf    ..atj 

tereo   and   regularly   Conducted   school   of  oste-  ^booL 

opathy."   The   use   of    drugs   and   operations   in  tllinoii,   four  rears  of  bieb  Kbool   iiot%  diploma 

•major  or  operatrve  surgery-  is  not  permitted  in  '"Tncu£S"lfp  ".St'llom^^puiable  n,edLcal   achooL 
the  practice  of  osteopathy.  Indian    Territory,    Cherokee    nation,    diploma    from 

Midtuifery. —  Special    tests    for  certificates   of  reputable  medical   achool;    CboeUw,  one  term's  >Itead> 

registration   as   mfdwives   are  required   in   Con-  '"^i". '!^"th4n°^e  *U?"f  bigh  «iool  work    dl- 

necticut,  District  of  Columbia,  Illinois,  Itidiana,  pjoma   ^rom  recognlied  medical  kEooL 
Towa,    Louisiana,    Minnesota,    Mississippi,    Mis-  Louidana,  fair  primary  education,  diploma  of  reco*- 

souri.  New  Jersey.  Ohio,  Philippines,  Porto  '""]^S"'''d5pW  of  reputable  medical  acb™!  main- 
Rico,  Texas,  Utah,  Wyoming.  In  the  following  wining  an  approved  standard  of  preliminary  education 
political  divisions  the  provisions  of  the  medical  and  mcdfcal  instruction, 

police  .«..*  M  apply  to  .0™.  »,gagrf  ._.S^!SV,SS" .SffX"""' ^ft V'T 

m   the   practice   of   midwifery :      Alabama,    Ar-  yTC  A.  or^i,  1.  H. 

kansas.     Florida,     Georgia,     Idaho,     Kentucky,  Mkbigan,  four  year  higb  ichool  counc  or  its  cqniv* 

Maine,   Maryland.   Michigan,   Mississippi,   Mon-  '*"V,f!S™;  ^r'^Slf^^^o^  ^Sltt  at  recnj 

tana.   New   Mexico,   North   Carolina,   Rhode  Is-  ni.ej  medidJ  school. 

hnd.  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  Vir-         Montana,  diploma   from  legally  chartered  medieta 

gitjia,   Washington,   West  Virginia.     In    other  '^'^'^^^^^^  ^^pj^^,  t.^  ,^^,^  chartered  medical 

political  divisions,  though  there  are  some  spe-  ^h^i. 
cial  provisions  for  certain  localities,  the  general  Ne*    Hampchire,    full   liigh   wboal   gowk   «■   ii> 
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MEDICAL  ELECTRICt-nr  — M&UCAL  JURISPHUDENCn 

^jdeo..  diplAm.  from  reguUriy  oryudied  „„tiM  breviatkm  of  the  Htv  Vork  Statute  for  mif 

New  Tersfy,  four  ytar  hfgh  Bchoqi  course  or  iti  "^ed   nurgea,  the  abbreviations   T.N.   or  G.N. 

emiivaleni,  diploma   from  legaTlj-  incorporsied  medioil  may  be  assumed  by  trained  norses  or  graduate 

New  York    four  .ear   luih  Khooi  cour.e  or  iu  ""rs"  duly  licensed  by  the  board.    <See  Nubi, 

equivalent,  dip'roma  from  s  rtgialered  medical  school  TKAINBD.) 

^North    Caroiin.,    diploma    from    mediciil    Khoa]    in  DtKlitlry. —  See   DeNTISTIY. 

North  Dafeota,  three  sii  month  lecture  eouraea.  JamES    RuSSELL    PakSONS,    JR., 

Ohio,    full    high    school    course    or    its    eg  '     ■  "  ■        ' -  ..      _. 

diploma  from  legalEi'  chirteted   medical   inslim 

Oklahoma,  diploma  from  a  reputable  medica.  _.uw> 

or  proof  of  ten  years'  practice.  Medical    Electricity,      See    Therapeutics. 

Pennsylvania,     common    school     education,    diploma  l?tFf-rBf> 

from    legally    chartered   medial   school,                    '^  CiECTBtt 

■  ^'"J'pp"".,„<i'pi'>'°*  f'O'"  reputable  school  t«cog-  Hedical  Junsprudcnce,  the  science  of  ap- 

"'"Porlo    Rico    dipfoma   "om   in    appro-ed  leaaUy   or-  P'^'"*    °«'^'^i    knowledge    tO    the    purposes    ol 

lanized  medieki  school.  I^sl  investigation  1  the  application  of  the  prin- 

South    Dskoia,   diploma    from   a   IcEally   orianiied  ciples  and  practice  of  various  branches  of  mcdi- 

"^V^.    diploma  "from    chartered    medical    school    in  "^^  j?    i^'^^^^    proceedings    requiring    the    ex- 

good   Btandine.  planation  oi   doubttul   questions,   sucfa  as   those 

Vermont,  hiah  school  course  or  muirtlent  and  di-  relating  to  conception  and  birth,  time  and  cause 

Tirri"i"  Svid?"ce  o(  i''preHm'"a<y'^ed^cation.  di-  <>'    <!«*•''    phjsical    and    mental    dUeases,    etc 

pioma  from'  a  chartered  medical  schoor,                '  Medical  jurisprudence   IS   oftcn  spoken   of    as 

Washinpon.     diploma     from     auihoriied     medical  forensic  medicine,  that  is,  the  medicine  o(  the 

"^is^s^,  "le^nttry  IduiStiof  w'^ivXf 'to  ad-  ^o™""-     It  embraces  subjects  both  purely  t>ed- 

mission   lo   junior   vesr  of   accredited  tlgb   school,    di-  ical   and   purely   legal,   and    covers   a  very   w.'de 

"'"^e^'fTl  '^""'™*   medi™!   Killege                ■„  c  b  "^"8*-     These  questions  have  usually  been  coi> 

only:    ArkaSri"*  iSl™"   Mli«ath?Kttl    MiMiss'iIpi,  sidered  uoder  five  divisions :     (i)   Such  as  aris« 

Missouri,    Oregon,    Rhode    IsUnd,    Tennessee.    Texas,  OUt  of  the  relation  of  sex,  including  impotency, 

Wt«   Virginia.                               1     f       d'    1  d   I  pregnancy,    legitimacy,   and   rape;    (a)    injuries 

by    dulY°quair^ed'°^"ds'''''Ke'^tuc'ky™Nt«    Me™  to  persons,  as  wounds,  death  from  violence, poi- 

South  Dakuis;  diploma  must  ev<deai:e  four  full  coursei.  Eoning,   and  abortion;  (3)  disqualificatian  bydif' 

The   following   r«iuire  either   appmal   of   medical  ferent    forms   of  mental    diseases ;    (4)    feigned 

SS"^' "toto^aX'Tdia;;  ^Trif^^'^cCrtlSL' n^^^^^  disability  or  disease;    (5)  questions  as  to  age, 

Kansas,  Nevada.  South  Carolina,  Wyoming.  identity,  and   life  insurance.     The   major  part 

The  foitowing,  requinng  either  approval  of  medical  of  what  is  known  as  medical  jurisprudence  re- 

iSr.  ff„",s'.'"a  .;S  .?i"i:"»ii.r..s;  ■■"■,  •■>  ™*","  »«» <»  ■»«".  ""»  k.  "■« 

Nevada,  live  years  prsctice  in  the  State  just  prior  to  whole   subject    IS  not  properly  embraced  WlthlR 

act,  or    diploma    from    a    reputable   school,  without    the  the    subject    of    judicial    evidence.     As    medical 

^S^from'liiy  mediisl^^^h^K     ^^""^^    ^"''''  ^^    '='"'    ^    "«d    ""'y    '"    ^    very    restricted 
sense   in  judicial   proceedings,  the  testimony  of 

Registration  of  Nttrses. —  Laws  of  New  York  medical    experts    has    become    very    important 

igo3,  chapter  293,  in  effect  27  April,  amended  the  Our     taws     do     not     give     recognized     prefer- 

Public  Health  Law  and  provided  for  the  regis-  ence    to    any    particular    class    or    school     of 

tration  of  nurses.     Under  the  act   any  resident  medical    practitioners    as    qualified    for    expert 

of  the  State  over  the  age  of  21  years  and  of  good  witnesses.     Knowledge  is  the  test  of  qualiSca- 

moral  character,  holding  a  diploma  from  a  train-  tion  to  give  such  evidence    The  presiding  judge 

ing  school  for  nurses  connected  with  a  hospital  passes,  as  a  preliminary,   upon   the  question  of 

or  sanitarium,  giving  a  course  of  at  least   two  qualification,  and  determines  whether  the  witness 

years   and   registered   by   the   University   of   the  shall  be  permitted  to  testify.     The  opinion  of  a 

State  of  New  York  as  mainlaining  in  this  and  mediisl  expert  is  never  conclusive  but  is  simply 

other  respects  proper  standards,  may  receive^  a  to  be  regarded  by  the  judge  or  jury  in  the  same 

certificate  of  qualification  to  practise  as  a  regis-  manner  as  other  evidence  given  to  assist  in  es- 

tered  nurse  and  assume  the  title  or  use  the  ab-  tablishing  a  fact.     The  medical  expert  is  fre- 

breviation  R.N.    Nothing  in  ihe  act  confers  au-  quently  called  upon  to  state  facts,  as  well  as  to 

Ihority  to  practise  medicine.     The  Regents  may  give    his    opinion   based    upon    facts   shown   by 

on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Nurse  other  testimony  to  exist.     He  may  testify  as  to 

Examiners  provided  by  the  law,  waive  the  ex-  the  health  of  a  patient  whom  he  has  treated,  of 

amination  of  residents  of  the  State  21  years  old,  his   habits   and   mental   traits.     He   may   testify 

of  good  moral  character,  of  those  holding  a  di-  that  he  found  poison  in  the  stomach  of  a  person 

ploma   from   a   training  school   or  having   three  found  dead,  and  give  an  opinion  as  to  whether 

years'  experience,  and  may  admit  on  a  practical  the  poison  caused  death.    He  may  give  an  opin- 

examination  in  nursing  those  actually  engaged  in  ion  as  to  how  long  a  person  has  been  dead,  from 

the  practice  of  nursing  when  the  taw  took  effect,  the  condition  of  the  body  when  found ;  whether 

The  waiver   will   expire   by   limitation   in   three  a  certain  wound  would  produce  death ;  and  his 

years  from  the  date  of  enactment.    New  Jersey,  opinion  as  to  the  instrument  used  to  inflict  the 

laws  of  1903,  provides  for  the  license  of  trained  wound. 

nurses  by  a  county  clerk.    Porto  Rico,  in  the  In    all    of    these    subjects    of    investigation 

codified  school  law  igoj,  provides  for  the  estab-  the    evidence    of    a    medical    expert    is    almost 

Hshing    of    three    schools    for    the    training    of  indispensable.      In    matters    of    life    insurance, 

nurses  and   places  the  jun',=diction  of  the  same  where  the  insured  dies  shortly  after  a  policy  has 

under  the  commissioner  of  education  and  pres-  been  issued  to  him,  medical  expert  examination 

jdent  of  the  superior  board  of  health.    Virginia,  and    evidence    are    often    of   great    importance. 

taw  of  I  May  1903,  is  quite  simitar  to  the  New  l)e3ring  upon  the  condition  of  the  insured  at  the 

York  statute  except  tliat  instead  of  R.N.  the  ab-  time  of   insurance,  and   upon  the  qtiestion  of 
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MEDICI  —  MEDICINE 

rqiresentattons.  In  suits  for  injuries  to  persons  Naples,  with  whom  he  signed  a  definitive  peace 
tiirough  the  fault  of  others  the  question  of  the  in  1460.  The  rest  of  Lorenzo'sreign  waspassedin 
extent  and  prolKiblc  continuance  of  disability  peace  and  in  those  acts  of  profuse  liberality  and 
are  to  be  investigated  with  the  aid  of  expert  evi-  magnificent  patronage  of  arts  and  sciences,  in 
dence.  Many  questions  of  supposed  crime  could  which  he  rivaled  or  excelled  his  grandfather, 
not  be  properly  detemiined  without  the  knowl-  He  left  three  sons — Pieso  (1471-1503),  GlO- 
edge  and  skill  of  the  physician,  applied  as  science  v^nni  (afterward  Pope  Leo  X,),  and  Gio- 
directs.  In  cases  involving  sanity  and  mental  LIano,  duke  of  Nemours.  Piero  succeeded  his 
capacity  medical  jurisprudence  reaches  the  zenith  father,  but  was  deprived  of  his  estates  when  the 
of  its  importance.  The  untrained  non-scientific  French  invaded  Italy  in  1494,  He  finished  his 
mind  cannot  measure  the  status  and  capacity  o£  career  in  the  service  of  France.  His  eldest  son 
Other  minds.  H  it  is  difficult,  sometimes  nearly  Lorenro  came  to  power  by  the  abdication  of  his 
impossible,  for  the  best  informed  to  determine  uncle  Giuliano,  who  became  Duke  of  Urbino. 
accurately  the  physical'  condition  of  a  person.  He  died  in  1519,  leaving  a  daughter,  the  famous 
none  but  those  eminent  for  knowledge  of  and  Catherine  de'  Medici  (q.v.),  queen  of  France, 
experience  in  matters  of  the  mind  ought  to  After  several  reverses  in  the  family,  Alessandro, 
judge  of  its  condition  and  hazard  opinions  as  to  an  illegitimate  son  of  the  last-named  Lorenzo, 
its  peculiarities  and  capacity.  Insanity  is  a  was  restored  to  Florence  by  the  troops  ot 
disease  of  the  mind  which  assumes  many  Charles V, and  byan  imperial  decree  wasdedared 
forms  —  almost  as  many  as  there  are  different  head  of  the  republic,  and  afterward  Duke  of 
phases  in  the  hunan  mind.  Many  definitions  are  Florence.  The  next  name  of  importance  in  the 
given  of  insanity,  one  of  which  is  that  it  is  a  family  is  that  of  Cosmo  "the  Great*  (i5i9~?4). 
physical  disease  located  in  the  brain,  which  de-  in  i537  proclaimed  Duke  of  Florence  and  after- 
ranges  the  mental  and  moral  faculties  to  a  ward  Grand-duke  of  Tuscany.  A  learned  man 
greater  or  less  degree.  This  definition  is  not  himself,  he  was  8  great  patron  of  learning  and 
quoted  in  preference  to  any  other  for  the  pur-  art,  a  collector  of  paintings  and  antiquities, 
pose  of  approval,  but  because  it  differs  so  rad-  FRAKasoo  Mabia  I.,  his  son,  obtained  from  the 
Kally  from  others,  and  to  show  the  difficulty  of  Emperor  Mavimilian  11.,  whose  daughter 
comprehending  the  nature  of  this  dread  malady.  Joanna  he  had  married,  the  confirmation  ot  his 
The  general  terra  insanity  comprehends  all  title  of  grand-duke  in  1575,  which  continued  in 
shades  of  menial  diseases,  from  the  slightest  ab-  his  family  until  it  became  extinct  in  1737  on 
normal  condition  to  that  of  the  wildest  maniac,  the  death  of  Giovanni  Gasto,  who  was  succeeded 
The  expert  alienist  is  called  upon  to  testify  as  hy  Francis,  duke  of  Lorraine.  Marie  us 
to  a  person's  ability  to  make  a  will,  a  contract,  Mioicrs  (q.v.)  (1573-1642),  queen  of  France, 
or  to  transact  any  kind  of  business.  He  is  asked  was  daughter  of  Francisco  L 
to  decide  whether  a  person  is  bereft  of  his  «*  j-  •  tu  •  i  hh.i.'  .v 
normal  reason  to  the  extent  that  prudence  re-  ,.  Medicine.  History  of.  With.ii  the  past 
quires  his  confinement;  and  when  he  has  been  ^!■"  «"t;^"«  the  average  working  hte  of  Eng- 
confined,  whether  it  would  be  safe  or  prudent  'sh-speaking  men  has  doubled.  A  few  lived  as 
to  let  him  have  his  liberty.  The  questions  upon  '""?  ^i  ""'"'•  ,  -*"""  ^^"^  °^,  favored  oiws 
which  the  expert's  opinion  with  regard  to  the  "^d  efficient  working  powers  as  long;  but  the 
insane,  or  those  supposed  to  be  insane,  are  asked  cornfon  life  was  worn  out  in  what  is  now  middle 
can  hardly  be  enumerated.  The  importance  of  ^B'-  In  Shakespeare  s  time  the  50  s  were  ven- 
Ihe  subject  cannot  be  overestimated,  and  new  erable:  "Old  John  of  Gaunt,  tmie-honored  Lan- 
and  earnest  efforts  are  being  constantly  exerted  caster."  was  58  when  supposably  so  addressed; 
by  the  medical  profession  to  render  its  informa-  ="''  Admiral  Coligny,  murdered  at  53,  is  dff- 
tion  upon  this  difficult  subject  as  full  and  com-  scribed  by  his  contemporary  biographer  as  a 
plete  as  possible.  Many  works  upon  medical  'very  old  man.  No«.  when  we  hear  of  a  death 
jurisprudence  have  been  published,  and  in  all  of  "i  the  6o's,  we  instifcctively  feel  it  an  untimely 
them  insanity,  in  its  various  forms,  has  had  a  cutting  off,  in  wharf  should  be  still  fresh  and 
prominent  place,  while  quite  a  number  of  authors  vigorous  age;  ''»qd  'even  at  80  it  seems  but 
have  produced  commendable  works  devoted  en-  J"**  *'if  ripenrtk..  for  the  sickle.  The  three 
tirely  to  the  subject  of  the  medical  jurisprudence  factors  which  have  wrought  this  change  are 
of  insanity.  advanced  physical  comfort,  medicine  and  its 
Medici,  med'e-che  or  ma'de-che,  a  Floren-  ^'andmaid  hygiene,  and  surgery.  And  in  the 
tine  family  who' rose  to  wealth  through  com-  ""t'Rat'O"  o*  t"*  tnghlful  mass  of  actual  pain, 
merce,  became  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  °^  physical  torment  which  has  racked  every  age 
state,  gained  supreme  power,  and  were  in  gen-  "'*''"  ^"^  *"*  present,  and  which  has  scarcely  even 
eral    known   as   patrons    of   literature   and    art.  *"**"    alleviated   till   the   past   century,   medicine 


Giovanni  (1360-1429)  rendered  important  serv-  stands  incomparably  first, 
ice  to  Florence,  and  became  gonfalonier  in  1421  Some  good  foundations  had  been  laid,  it  is 
His  son  Cosmo,  the  Elder  (1389-1464),  was  fue,  in  the  century  previous,  and  men  were  at 
called  *Pater  PatrifE,"  gained  vast  wealth  was  '"°''^  '"  '^'^  *""  scientific  spirit.  Great  masteri 
a  munificent  patron  of  art  and  letters,  and  com-  ^ad  stimulated  their  successors  to  study  in  the 
bined  statecraft  with  commercial  enterprise.  He  essential  preliminary  subjects,  the  constitution 
was  for  34  years  the  sole  arbitrator  of  the  re-  an<'  functions  of  the  body.  The  mighty  Boer- 
public  and  the  adviser  of  the  sovereign  houses  h»ave  of  Holland  (1668-1738)  had  revolution- 
o£  Italy.  His  grandson,  Lorenzo  the  Mag-  ii^ed  clinical  observation;  Morgsgni  of  Italy 
BwicKJTT  (!449-p2)  governed  the  state  in  con-  (1682-1771)  had  ^'introduced  anatomical  think- 
JBBCtion  with  hu  brother  Giuliano  (1453-78)  ing  into  medicine"  (Virchow),  and  had  done 
tjtl  the  letter  was  assassinated  by  the  Pazzi,  a  something  the  same  service  for  pathology  which 
rival  Florentine  family.  Escaping  from  this  Haller  of  Germany  {1708-77)  did  a  generation 
uasMKre  he  ccndocted  a  war  with  Ferdinand  of  later  for  physiology;  while  John  Hunter  (ijaS- 
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93)  had  not  only  introdnced  capital  improve-  the  sthenic  and  asthenic  idea  of  Brown,  but 
ments  into  operative  surgery,  but  had  set  the  which  led  to  renewed  research  in  pathological 
pace  in  research  into  anatomical  and  physiologi-  analomy  and  local  ailments.  Percussion  bad 
Gal  problems.  But  the  influence  of  old  theories,  been  devised  by  Auenbrugger  of  Vienna  (i773- 
founded  on  guesses  and  imperfectly  interpreted  1809)  in  i?6i,  and  Corvisart  of  Paris  (1755- 
observation,  still  lay  heavy  on  the  body  of  iSai)  revived  it;  but  a  greater  eSect  was  ere- 
practitioners.  The  chief  general  theories  in  the  ated  by  the  introduction  of  auscultation  181&-19 
l8th  century  were  those  of  William  CuUen  by  the  Breton  Laennec  (1781-1826)  at  Paris, 
(l^lo-^)  and  his  pupil  and  assistant  John  where  be  was  Corvisart's  pupil.  He  invented 
Brown  (1736-8S)  of  the  University  of  £din-  the  stethoscope  to  diagnose  diseases  of  the 
burgh:  the  former  —  a  great  advance  on  the  lungs,  heart,  and  abdominal  organs,  by  means 
older  theory  of  ■humors,"  and  on  the  right  of  alteration  in  the  normal  sounds  of  their  ac- 
track  —  made  the  nervous  system  the  seat  of  tion;  and  his  own  use  of  it,  and  observations 
diseases ;  the  latter  divided  all  diseases  into  two  on  the  diseases  of  these  organs,  were  the  great- 
classes, —  the  sthenic  resulting  from  over-excita-  est  advance  made  in  clinics  since  BoerhaavCj  and 
tion  and  treated  by  depletion,  and  the  asthenic  may  be  said  to  have  founded  modern  clinical 
resulting  from  nnder-ex citation  and  treated  by  science.  In  1827,  Richard  Brigbt  at  London 
stimulation.  On  the  Continent,  Hahnemann  (1789-1858)  first  published  his  recognition  of 
(1755-1S43),  his  great  theory  propounded  at  Leip-  the  true  nature  of  the  kidney  disease  since  called 
sic  (1796-1810)  soon  after  took  adverse  ground  by  his  name,  and  of  the  general  characteristici 
in  bis  'homceopathy,^ — a  very  different  thing  of  renal  complaints,  the  foundation  of  oar  know- 
from  what  later  passed  under  the  name,  thoi^  ledge  of  them. 

the    latter   retained   the    underlying   basis.     Be-  A  special  branch  of  investigation  and  analysis 

sides  hia  'law  of  similars"  which  Hippocrates  in  the  first  half  of  the  century  was  in  discrirainat- 

had  formulated  before  him,  he  rejected  theory  ing  the  continued  fevers;  one  of  the  most  active 

utterly,  declaring  that  it  was  impossible  to  know  and  anxious  battle-grounds  for  practitioners  and 

anything  about  pathological  changes  o'lt  of  sight;  theorists  since  modem  medicine  took  its  rise; 

that  we  can  only_  know  symptoms,  and  if  those  though  eruptive  and  malarial  fevers  were  wdl 

are  removed  it  indicates  of  necessity  that  the  differentiated.    The  first  to  be  discriminated  was 

disease    which   produced    them    must   be    gone  typhoid,  by  Louis  of   Paris    (1787-1873).    His 

also.    He  also  alleged  that  the  fact  of  a  given  American  pupils,  W.  W.  Gerhard  (1809^3)  and 

dose    causing    certain    symptoms    in    a    healthy  Alfred    Stilli     (1803),    with    C    W.     Pcnnodc 

person  was  obvious  proof  that  it  must  be  too  (175)9-1867),  all  of  Philadelphia,  and  George  B. 

large  for  a  sick  one-  further,  that  to  possess  Shattuck  of  Boston,  proved  that  typhoid   and 

healing   power    the    dose    must    be   too    small  typhus,  theretofore  loosely  classed  together,  were 

for  recognition  by  the  senses  or  chemical  analy-  independent  diseases,  though  generated  by  sim- 

sis ;  and  that  trituration,  or  dilution  and  shak-  ilar  causes.    This  was  confirmed  by  the  work  of 

ing,  of  minute  doses  caused  molecular .  changes  A.    P.   Stewart   at   Glasgow    and    Sir    William 

which  infinitely  increased  their  power  —  *dyna-  Jenner  at  London.    Dengue  or  break-bone  fever, 

mization,"   he  termed  it.     The   exaggeration   of  yellow  and  relapsing  fevers,  and  their  kind,  were 

symptomatics  and  empirics  was  a  reaction  against  carefully  studied.     Among  the  other  names   as- 

the   current    reliance   on   unbased   theories;    the  sociated  with  this  labor  are  R.  J.  Graves   (i7<M'- 

paradox  of  infioitesimal  doses,  against  the  mon-  ifiSJ)  and  William  Stokes  (1804-78)  of  Dublin, 

strous  boluses  and  draughts  with  which  patients  George  Budd  (1808-S2)  of  London,  and  Daniel 

were  often  gravely  injured:  there  was  usefuhwss  Drake  (1785-1852),  S.  H.  Dickson  (1798-1872), 

in  both  nactions.  but  he  went  w  far  as  to  de-  and  Austin  Flint  (1812-86)  in  Amenca.    This 

dare  that  a  child  could  be  cured  while  asleep  work  was  soundly  based  by  i860  in  regard  to 

fay  holding  the  pellets  near  it  *ever   clinics. 

But  the  reign  both  of  guesswork  theorizing  Development  in  the  United  5(a(ef.— When 
and  of  groping  empirics,  as  exclusive  methods,  the  19th  century  opened  there  were  only  three 
was  coming  to  an  end,  and  the  first  great  medical  schools  in  the  United  States,  and  only 
blow  was  delivered  in  the  first  year  of  the  two  of  importance, —  those  connected  with  Har- 
wntury.  France  now  came  to  the  front  where  vard  College  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Other  countries  had  thixjoged.  Bichat,  a  genius  —and  only  two  general  hospitals.  Medical  edu- 
who  wore  himself  oat  at  31  as  did  Oifford  at  cation  was  somewhat  on  a  footing  with  divinity 
34,  published  the  year  before  his  death  (1801)  education:  physicians  took  apprentices  for  some 
a  work  on  general  anatomy,  in  which  he  remade  years,  and  clergymen  took  private  pupils  m  divin- 
the  entire  science  by  showing  that  the  different  ity.  Those  who  wished  and  could  afford  a 
organs  have  membranes  and  tissues  in  common,  more  systematic  medical  education  went  to  Lon- 
and  therefore  that  the  seat  of  disease  was  in  don  or  Edinburgh.  The  literature  of  the  prfr 
the  constituent  tissues  and  not  in  the  organs  fession  was  English  and  (translated;  French 
M  such.  This  not  only  simplified  anatMny  and  almost  wholly;  Rush  and  a  few  others  had  pub- 
physiology  in  much  the  same  way  that  the  lished  books,  but  not  of  moment,  and  there  were 
^t^bet  simplified  hiertwlyphics,  but  threw  the  only  two  or  three  medical  journals.  There  were 
investigation  of  patholc^cal  changes  into  an  but  two  medical  libraries  except  m  private  hands, 
entirely  new  channel.  Parallel  with  this  WM-k,  those  at  the  New  York  and  the  Pennsylvana 
the  followers  in  the  footsteps  of  Morgagni  were  Hospitals.  The  physicians  of  most  reputation 
carrying  on  his  work  in  studying  morbid  anat-  were  Benjamin  Rush  and  Philip  S.  Physick  of 
omy.  the  appearances  of  diseased  organs;  this  Philadelphia.  David  Hosaek  and  Samuel  L.  Mit- 
too  was  remodeled  on  Bichat's  discoveries.  In  chill  of  New  York,  and  James  Jackson  mA 
1806  and  1816  Broasaais  of  Paris  (1772-1838)  John  C.  Warren  of  Boston.  The  smaller  places 
published  valuable  works  whose  theory  is  merely  did  not  ladt  for  able  mea,  though  of  less  wide- 
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Pen  ttie  seemingly  soundest  conclusions  ot 
.  ..  ,  esent  are  but  working  hypotheses,  which 
leal  schools  both  of  Dartmouth  and  of  Yale,  may  have  to  bt  abandoned  at  any  time  on  fresh 
But  the  great  r^ute  of  the  French  medical  '  (nidcncc, —  the  true  scientific  spirit.  No  part 
investigators  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  century'—  of  life  has  been  left  as  it  was,  the  digestive  and 
Bichat,  Corvisart,  l^ennec,  I^uis,  etc.— took  assimilative,  circulatory,  respiratory,  and  excre- 
an  increasing  number  of  American  studenU  tory,  reproductive  and  directive  functions  have 
tiiere,  and  the  new  spirit  they  brought  back  rev-  all  been  illuminated  by  a  flood  of  light.  Espe- 
olutionized  American  practice  for  a  time.  The  cially  has  this  been  wonderful  in  the  study  of 
enormous  increase  in  American  population,  how-  the  brain,  whose  functions  not  only  are  so 
ever,  enlarged  the  demand  upon  its  stock  of  intangible  and  elusive,  but  apparently  so  impos- 
medical  knowledge  far  faster  than  that  could  be  sible  of  experimentation  without  destroying  the 
legilimately  developed :  educated  physicians  subject  of  experiment  Not  only  have  we  pcne- 
could  not  be  turned  out  ao  fast  as  the  ,rated  deep  into  the  secrets  of  the  paths  and 
thronging  populace  needed  them  and  rt  was  operations  of  sensory  and  motor  impulses,  the 
die  golden  age  of  the  haif-edncated.  Per-  localization  of  functions,  and  the  mechanical  im- 
haps^  too,  the  masses  had  the  same  ideas  of  the  piem^nts  of  thought  and  memory,  but  we  have 
needlesaness  of  trammg  m  medicine  w^m  pub-  teen  enabled  to  apply  with  great  success  a  num- 
he  Me.  The  machineiT  was  mulbphed  mdef-  ber  of  curative  m^sures  not  before  dreamed  of. 
mitely,  and  the  product  turned  out  depreciated  .,  „,._„  ■;  .„  „„.  rfp-mcfT  nnssThl^  nf  i.«. 
in  proportion.  Up  to  about  1870  the  medical  V^,tJ-^°lAT^urfX^l^  ,h 
schools  sprung  up  eveiy where,  both  public  and  ^  Another  marked  feature  of  the  age  is  the 
private,  and  thdr  eo^petilio^  for  pupils  de-  development  of  special.srn.  in  which  we  bive 
graded  the  Standard  very  low  indeed.  Diplomas  *«  ^^\  "/  »  1«=^  f  co-ordination  and  breadth  of 
were  given  for  two  years'  work,  and  sh<m  seB-  ^f^oy^l-^dgt  or  judgment  against  an  extension  of 
siona  at  that;  and  the  instruttors  were  some-  knowledge  not  possible  by  any.  other  method. 
times  as  incapable  of  giving  competent  edoca-  Sc'cntiflcaUy,  no  other  means  has  been  so  potait 
tion  as  the  authorities  were  unwiUing  to  eti-  m  extending  and  deepenmg  the  realm  of  demon- 
force  severe  study  or  tareful  ejtperimeot.  The  *'5*".'*  ^^\  Practically,  no  other  has  been  so 
first  place  to  exact  a  new  and  roiKh  higher  effective  m  developing  curative  processes.  This 
standard  was  Harvard,  about  187a  The  rapid-  ^P"^'**™  ™""  ""'  ^  confounded  with  tfajt 
ity  with  which  the  rest  of  the  country,  in  the  9^  the  «lung  doctors"  and  'fever  dpctors"  of 
better  institutions,  followed  its  lead,  showed  that  lormcr  days,  mere  guesswort  empiricism  of  un- 
there  was  a  large  instructed  upper  cUss  whkh  educated  practitioners;  il  rests  on  a  basis,  of 
appreciated  the  need  of  thorough  education  in  wropetent  general  mescal  knowledge  and  thor- 
this  as  in  other  departments  of  knowledge,  and  ""B".  education  in  the  specialty  besiiea.  The 
understood  that  medicine  was  a  great  science  «s  pnypicians  who  give  their  time  and  thought  to 
well  as  a  delicate  craft.  As  always,  the  rich  °"^  l'°i"ed  field  — diseases  gf  women,  of  chJ- 
were  glad  to  give  when  they  knew  where  to  drcn,  of  eyes  and  ears  of  throat,  of  teeth,  of  the 
give  intelligently,  and  endowed  generously  both  '>/^'^<  or  who,  though  less  exclusively,  choose 
study  laboratories  ^nd  general  and  special  hos-  diseases  of  the  heart  or  the  liver  or  other  otgana 
pitals.  It  would  be  a  grateful  task  to  enumerate  ^or  iheic  preferred  field  — have,  won  for  Uie 
these,  did  space  permit:  here  can  be. mentioned  profession  some  of  its  most  signal  triumphs. 
only  such  names  as  Pierpont  Morgan  and  Aa-  American  physicians  especially  have  stood  at 
drew  Carnegie,  Johns  Hopkins  and  Vanderbi;t.  t^^  very  head  of  those  who  have  perfected 
Sims.  Strathcona,  Mount- Stephen,  Payne,  and  dentistty  and  ophthalmology,  as  well  as  gyiix- 
L^j^  colo^  or  diseases  of  women.  In  this  branch  the 
Methods  of  rnvtstigmlwH.—  The  last  century  !il"sings  they  have  conferred  not  only  on  women 
of  course  did  not  invent  experiment  in  medicine  '"  ordinary  disease,  but  on  both  them,  their 
or  physiology:  the  method  was  recognized  by  male  relatives,  and  their  children,  by  the  saving 
the  great  Greek  and  Latin  physicians,  used  by  »'  ''"  ^nd  health,  m  the  special  crises  of  the 
the  two  great  ■  Bacons,  Roger  and  Francis,  fully  sex  cannot  be  estimated.  ^ 

developed  by  Harvey,  and  utilized   with  superb  .      One  of  the  finest  branches  of  this  specializing 

skill  by  Hunter.     But  though  those  great  men  's   that    of    alienism:    and_  the   change    in    the 

did  not  lack  sound  ideas,  they  lacked  tools  and  •n=ntal  attitude  of  the  public  toward  it  m  conse- 

the  mass  of  laboratory  facilities  gradually  built  quenc^  of  that  study  has  been  most  remarkaHe 

up  in  our  age.     The  research  laboratory   is  the  and  Ratifying      From  a  matter  of  derision,  as 

development  of  the  19th  century,  and  well  aloi«  ^t  was  largely  in  the  Middle  Ages,  or  ineffectual 

toward  the  middle  of   it.    The   workers   in  it  commiseration  as  an  act  of  God,  or  mere  terror 

experiment  along  three  main  lines,— the  condi-  ^"'i  aversion,  it  has  come  to  be  sympathetically 

tion  and   functions  ot  the  organs  in  a  state   of  studied,   often    relieved,   and   always    recognized 

health;    the    nature    o!    the    functional    changes  as  a  mere  functional  disease.     Starting  from  the 

produced    by    disease,    and    the   causes    of  .the  labors  of  our  own  Rush,  of  the  English  Tuke, 

changes^  and  the  prophylactic  or  curative  agen-  of  the  German  Jaccbi  and  Hasse,  and  the  French 

cies  which  can  neutralize  the  disturbing  agents.  Pinel  and  Esquirol,  this  reform  has  built  up  a 

The  results  of  these  studies  have  created  a  new  body   of   physicians   in    every   civilized    countcy 

knowledge,   which  is  to  that  of  even   180Q  like  not  only  to  ^tudy  mental  aberration  scientifically, 

the  relation  of  an  adult  to  a  baby.    The  physio-  but  to  introduce  humane  and  rational  methods 

logical    and    pathological    revelations    have    not  into  its  cate  and  cure.     America  is  not  behnld 

merely   left   the   knowledge   accumulated   in, the  any  pther   in  the  treatment   of  the  insane; 


previous  centuries  possessed  of  a  merely,  arch  wo-  the  curse  of  so  many  good  causes  in  America  — 
logical  mteresf,  but  they  have  weaned  us  from  politics  — is  a  blight  upon  this  s^tncc  still  bi 
the  sway  of  any  authority  whatever;  recognizing    too  many  States, 
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Prophylactics.— fPreveation  is  better  tlian  and  ^h<ud.  But  towering  «bove  all,  iroat  the 
cure'  has  reached  its  most  brilliant  exemptifica-  enormous  difficulties  overcome,  were  Robert 
lion  in  the  igth  century.  It  is  true  that  nations  Koch's  isolations  of  the  tuberculoaiB  germ  in 
lar  back  in  antiquity  have  grasped  some  of  the  1882,  and  of  that  of  Asiatic  cholera  ui  1884. 
chief  conditions  under  which  diseases  most  Thence  on,  a  crowd  of  discoveries  of  the  germs 
prevail,  and  have  even  carried  systems  of  public  of  other  diseases  have  left  but  few~unfor- 
hygiene  much  farther  than  even  yet  we  have  tunately,  some  of  the  worst  —  tiarevealed,  dis- 
re-attained  to.  The  law  of  Moses  furnishes  a  cases  of  animals  and  insects  having  been 
remarkable  example,  in  its  insistence  on  cleanli-  investigated  as  well  as  those  of  men. 
ness,  isolation,  and  diet;  the  Greeks  systematized  Thus  much  for  the  history  of  discovery:  but 
diet  and  exercise  and  general  physical  training  what  are  these  germs?  The  popular  mind  is 
thoroughly,  their  ideal  being  'the  fair  mind  in  very  confused  on  the  subject.  Bacteria  are 
the  fair  body"  (and  had  discovered  that  pro-  generally  thought  of  as  a  sort  of  worm.  In  fact, 
fessional  athletes  do  not  make  good  soldiers,  they  are  not  members  of  the  animal  but  the 
from  lack  of  endurance) :  the  Romans  and  vegetable  kingdom ;  the  smallest  organisms 
Greeks  made  the  bath  almost  a  fetish,  far  known.  They  are  protoplasm,  a  jelly-like  sub- 
beyond  even  the  English,  and  the  public  bene-  stance,  enclosed  in  a  hard  membrane  exactly  like 
factor  of  the  day  gave  his  city  baths,  not  wood  fibre.  They  are  classified  hy  shape  in  three 
libraries.  But  modem  science  goes  much  far-  groups:  cocci  (spherical),  bacilh  (rod-like),  and 
ther:  it_  discerns  the  causes  which  create  the  spirilla  (corkscrew  or  undulatory  shape).  The 
disease  itself,  and  removes  or  neutralizes  them,  cocci  are  found  in  pairs,  fours,  clusters,  or 
In  the  i8th  century  some  light  had  been  thrown  chains;  they  include  the  smallest  known  orgaa- 
on  this:  Howard  had  seen  that  typhus  was  in  isms,  some  of  them  being  as  small  as  1/150,000 
direct  ratio  to  the  crowded  condition  of  jails,  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  bacilli  are  larger. 
Captain  Cook  and  Sir  Gilbert  Blaine  had  per-  but  vary  much :  from  1/25,000  to  1/4,000  of  an 
ceived  and  removed  the  conditions  that  generate  inch  in  length,  and  1/125,000  to  1/16.000  In 
scurvy.  Jenner  had  gone  still  farther  and  diameter;  some  of  them  have  organs  of  locomo- 
anticipated  the  methods  of  modem  preventive  tion,  called  fiagella.  The  spirilla  artf  longest  of 
medicine  by  vaccination.  But  all  these  could  all,  sometimes  1/600  of  an  inch,  iniey  all  in- 
only  be  feeble  and  groping  attempts  until. there  crease  either  by  fission  into  two,  or  by  develop- 
was  a  scientific  basis  for  them.  This  was  fur-  ing  a  spore  or  seed.  Their  rate  Of  multiplication 
nished  by  h&cteriology,  and  a  few  words  upon  does  not  seem  rapid,  but  that  is  because  we 
that  are  needed  to  make  later  explanations  in-  forget  our  old  arithmetical  "catches."  A  bac- 
telligible.  terium  dividing  each  hour,  and  each  division 
The  Bacteriological  Basis  of  Preventive  Medi-  thus  dividing,  vrould  obviously  have  increased  to 
Ctfie.— The  ancients  speculattd  with  great  eager-  8,388,608  in  24  hours;  and  in  three  days  to  a 
ness  and  sometimes  acuteness  on  the  origin  of  number  beyond  all  verbal  expression,  weighii^ 
life,  and  had  guessed  that  disease  and  living  nearly  7,500  tons.  Of  course  this  is  a  rcducHo 
germs  were  in  some  way  related ;  and  the  relation  ad  obsurdum,  as  the  bo(^  they  feed  on  would  be 
of  disease  and  putrefaction  was  not  doubted.  As  exhausted  early  in  the  series ;  but  outside  of 
soon  -as  the  first  weak  crude  microscope  was  starvation,  nature  has  otber  ways  of  arresting 
invented,  it   was  used  to  investigate  the  organ-  their  multiplication. 

isms    of   decay.     The   Jesuit   iGrcher    in    1671  Before  discussing  this  point,  let  us  look  at  the 

examined  the  "minute  worms*  in  putrid  milk  nature  of  bacteria  as  a- whole.     It  is  a  mis- 

and  cheese  and  meat ;  in  1675  a  Doich  merchant  apprehfension  to  think  of  them  simply  as  a  prin- 

named  Leeuwetihoek  improved  his  lenses   and  ciple  of  disease  ana  death.    They  are  a  universal 

studied  the   "animalcula*   in    rainwater,   saliva,  principle  of  lite  as  welt,  and  the  few   species 

intestinal  fluidSj.  and  putrid  substances ;  and  the  which  cause  harm  are  tost  in  tbe  myriads  which 

physicians  of  his  day  were  quick  to  suspect  and  do  good.    But  fbr  them,  organic  existence  would 

suggest  that  these  organisms  mi^ht  be  the  cause  perish ;    it   has   been    suggested   that  the   first 

of  all   diseases.     In   1762  the  Viennese  Pleincz,  organic  things  on  earth  were  bacteria, —  organ- 

who  had  studied  fluids  in  all  conditions,  gave  his  isms   needing  only   nitrogen   for   support,—  and 

firm  adhesion  to  this  belief.    But  this  was  not  life  means  their  multiplication.     They  abound 

•the    whole;    whence    came    these    organisms —  in  air  and  water,  in  the  soil  to  nine  feet  deep 

were  they  self -generated,  or  simply  transmitted  or  so,  and  in  the  outsides  and  insides  of  all 

from  other  bodies  and  multiplied?    Despite  even  organisms;   hut   naturally   their   number   varies 

the  microscope,  the  theory  of  spontaneous  gen-  with  the  conditions  for  sustaining  existence,  and 

cration    maintained    itself    tenaciously    far    past  there  are  none  at  extreme  altitudes  or  in  glacier 

the    middle    of   the    century.      A'  distinguished  ice,   and   few  in   the  polar  regions   or  the   deep 

chemist  maitttained  as  the  result  of  careful  ex-  seas.     Those  coiiditions  are   (r)   moisture,  with- 

periment    that    germs    were    so    generated,    and  out  which  all  die ;  (2)  air,  as  to  which  there  are 

CTOi  the  proof  that  the  organisms  were  forms  three    classes, —  aerobes    which    must    have    it, 

already  existent  did  not  convince  him  or  his  anaerobes  which  must  not  have  it,  and  faculta- 

fblJowers.    It  was  reserved  for  Pasteur  in  iS5i,  five  anaerobes  which  care  nothing  either  way; 

and  finally  (with  Koch  and  Cohn)  in  1876,  to  (3)    food,  which  must  be  living  tissues  for  a 

■crush  this  theory  forever.     Following  quickly  few.  may  be  dead  ones  for  most,  and  can  be 

on  tbe  first  came  the  discovery  of  the  anthrax  mineral  salts  or  atmospheric  nitrogen  for  some: 

germ  by  Pollender  and  Davaine  in  1863;  shortly  (4)  temperature,  which  has  for  possibilities  of 

afterward  Lister's  epoch-making  researches  into  their  multiplication,  though   not  of  their  life. 

wound  infection,  making  possible  the  triumphs  extremes  of  32  and  170°  P. ;  for  an  average  most 

of  antiseptic  surgery;  then  swiftly  followed  the  favorable  tract  60  to  la^'  ;  and  for  disease  germs 

isolation  of  the  germs  of  relapsing  fever,  leprosy,  (as  evolution  would  implxy  is  most  favorable 
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$B4*.  or  blood  heat;  (5)  light,  of  which  direct  disease  microbes  arrive  at  all,  a  great  system 

sml^ht  is  death  to  all,  and  common  daylight,  of  prophylactic  or  preventive  medication  can  be 

(rf  no  importance  either  way  to  most  had;  and  if  the  antitoxins  are  used  in  a  case 

Their  enormons  number  gives  them  a  po#er  of  similar  (Tisease,  they  will  strengthen  the  nat- 
of  accomplishment  seemingly  almost  miraculous,  ural  power  of  the  body  to  dWeiop  ihem,  and 
and  certainly  far  superhuman.  The  quality  of  greatly  aid  it  in  throwing  off  the  disease.  This 
farm  products  and  dairy  products,  of  fatted  is  the  new  system  of  serum -therapy,  begun  by 
Stock  or  woo!,  of  hides  or  horn,  and  many  other  Pasteur  in  l8?7,  and  continued  tJy  a  set  of 
familiar  articles,  is  due  to  them ;  and  they  are  brilliant  experimenters  since.  The  serum  of  the 
the  scavengers  of  our  water  supply  from  poUu-  infected  blood  is  chosen  as  a  medium  for  injec- 
tion, as  well  as  some  of  them  deriving  powers  tioo  into  the  blood  of  the  patient.  Pasteur  with 
for  harm  from  it  Still  more  to  our  surprise,  fowl  cholera,  Raynaud  with  cow-pox,  Salmon 
peas  and  beans  certainly,  and  all  plants  probably,  and  Smith  in  this  country  in  1886  with  hog 
gam  their  life  from  the  sod  through  the  medium  cholera,  fully  proved  the  possibility  of  the  treat- 
of  bacteria  which  hve  in  their  roots,  decompose  n,gn,_  ^u^ing  animals  previously  inoculated  with 
nitrogenous  minerals  and  feed  on  atraoq)hcnc  ^^^^  ^^jt  virulent  disease  poisons,  and  rendering 
nitrogen  also,  InrBing  both  kinds  over  to  the  healthy  animals  immune;  but  these  excited  but 
plant  for  its  nounshmest.  languid  interest  till  Behting's  announcement  in 

Hence  the  processes  of  health  and   di»ase  ^^  „(  ^  diphtheria  antitoxin,  with  incontest- 

ahke  are  functions  of  bacteria.     What  medical  able  proof  of  its  value.    Oddly,  not  only  laymen 

science  has  specially  to  do  is  to  traoe  the  PTOgr«»  hut  physicians  in  many  cases  opposed  it ;  partly 

and  tnamfestations  of  that  spr^d  of  harmful  ^^^^  misunderstanding,    partly    from    humani- 

bacteria   commonly   called    "infection,"   and   the  ,„,-  „-„™     _   ;   ,«i   ;^„  1  ™-™=r,ti,  „n  n>,;,„,i. 

mnbods  hy.whicb  th.  s,.Mm'>  luiteVk)  trntocy  S""'  r.      ■""'"™  °P"™'""  °"  ""'""'■■ 


an)  what  is  the  reaction  ofthe  body  thereupon.  '"*  '"troduction  of  the 

The  first  is  tJaluraily  limited  in  variety ;  they.  ""»"  '!?"  *  .  u  ^^°" ,  .v.  a  t 
enter  by  being  ini««ed  f  item  the  bites  of  animals  „  ^9  »nustrate  the  general  methods  of  preparmff 
or  insects,  from  wounda  oj  abrasions,  from  ^}  J^e  serums  for  infectious  diseases  that  of 
inhaling  infected  air,  from  eating  or  drinlflng.  diphtheria  will  Mrve  as  a  model.  _  The  kLcilli  arc 
substances  conteining  them.  Specific  cases  will  fu't'^ated  for  eight  or  ten  days  m  alkaline  beef- 
be  considered  later.  The  action  of  the  microbea  '^ro*.  found  to  develop  a  peculiarly  virulent 
is  by  generating  a  set  of  poisons  known  as  po.son  under  its  work ;_  the  toxin  is  then  isolated 
toxica,  which  produce  either  languor,  loss  of  ^.d  't?  strength  precisely  estimated,  then  set 
appetite,  and  vague  general  discomfort  or  more  f  side  in  sterilized  vessels.  A  healthy  horse, 
ailive  pains,  headaches,  fever,  inflammations  of  found  by  experiment  the  most  suitable' animal, 
the  tissues,  perhaps  entire  stupor,  TJie  actioii  has  injected  under  the  skin  of  its  neck  or  fore-. 
of  the  body  is  complex  and  difficult  and  not  quarters  20  cubic  cm.  of  toxin  and  perhaps' 
thoroughly  worked  out;  but  some  things  aTe  "^If  that  of  antitoxin,  three  times  five  days 
Imown.  The  normal  blood  and  tissues  have  a  apart;  then  it  is  given  heavier  and  heavier  doses 
germicidal  power,  varying  in  different  bodies,  o'  'oxin  alone,  a  week  apart,  till  it  can  endure 
even  of  full  health,  and  varying  still  more  as  doses  speedi|y  fatal  at  the  outset.  Alter  two 
to  specific  germs,  each  body  having  its  own  s?t  months  it  5s  bled  and  its  serum'  teited ;  if  satia- 
of  germs  to  which  it  is  congenial  or  raaJeficeqt  factory  it  is  dosed  as  before  for  another. month, 
The  struggle  of  the  body  against  their  multipli-  when  the  maximum  quality  of  serum  Is  usually 
cation,  dependent  on  this  unfa'vorabieneas  of  reached.  The  animal  is  then  bled  sufficiently, 
soil  for  their  propagation,  is  called  ,  "general  the  blood  being  caught  in  a  sterilized  vessel  and 
resistance,"  and  on  its  strength'  depends  the  placed  in  a  refrigerator.  The  coagulation 
immunity  against  ordinary  disease:  and  the  finished,  the  serum  is  drawn  off  from  the  clot 
secret  of  inoculation  is,  that  if  the  soil  favorable  and  its^  strength  accurately  detertnined  in  the- 
to  the  propagation  of  a  specific  bacterium  is  iaboratdry,  ari  antiseptic  is  added  to  keep  it. 
eatsi  up,  it  is  usually  very  slow  in  fresh  growth,  and  it  is  bottled  for  use.  Antitoxins  for  tetanus. 
The  disease  microbe  gains  no  lodgment  because  and  snake  bite  have  been  similarly  prepared, 
there  is  nothing  to  live  on.  But  in  addition  to'  and  the  present  century  will  see  probably  every 
this  passive  resistance,  an  active  one  is  carried  infectious  disease  and  every  venom  with  its 
on  by  the  white  cells  or  "leucocytes," — the  bacterial  ^ntidote.  ■ 
wandering  cells,  and  those  of  the  tissues  chiefly  SpeclHc  ResuUi  'of  Preventive  Treatmenl^— 
invaded,  as  well  as  those  of  the  spleen  and  An  abstract  of  the  work  already  done  in  pre- 
iymphatic  glands;  Aeseand  otliers. seem  to  work  ventive  medicine  can  best  be  given  by  a  note 
among  the  toxins  and  produce  a  change  in  their  of  the  great  maladies  of  men  and  animals  more' 
chemical  constitution,  at  last  elaborating  Counter-  or  less  Controlled  by  it,  with  their  bacteria.  But 
poisons  or  anfiloxinf  which  neutralize  the  first,  it  must  be  noted  that  of  the  ones  cited,'  the 
and  enable  the  cells  to  carry  on  the  war  against '  bacteria  of  smallpox  and  hydrophobia  (though 
the  disease  microbes  till  one  or  other  !s  over-  the  former  has  been  almdsl  exterminated  by 
come;  and  as  said,  if  there  is  recovery,  a  partial  vaccination),  as  well  as  scarlet  fever  and  measles, 
or  complete  immunity  is  afforded  against  further  have  not  yet  been  isolated.  The  reason  may  be 
ravages  of  the  same  class  of  microbe.'  excessively  small  size,  since  that  of  cattle  pleuro- 
But  it  is  evident  that  if  this  process  can  be  pneumonia  is  barely  visible  under  the  micro- 
shortened  and  made  more  certain,  so  that  the  scope ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  organisms  are  not 
antitoxins  can  perform  their  work  before  the  bacteria  but  unknown  beings.                  ^-^  . 
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The  diseases  may  be  dassified  rariously,  and  tht  disease  in  our  cities  is  due  partly  to  the  pt».% 

some  admit  no  special  classification,  but  we  will  hardiness  of  the  bacillus,  which  can  exist  is  the 

besii)  with  the  great  scourges  which  have  deso-  body  of  a  patient  long  after  recovery,  "and  be 

lated   the   wotld  in  the  past,  and  Which  have  a  means  of  contamination.    The  outbreak  in  the 

owed  their  virulence  and  desiruciiveness,  though  Spanish' Amecican    war    seemed    due    to   over- 

not  their  direct  origin,  to  filth  and, overcrowding  crowding,  but  more  likely  to  the  contaminations 

and   general   unsanitary   conditions.  caused   by   it,   as   in   the   seaside   cases.     In   the 

(l)   "the   Great   Plaguej   or   Bubonic   Plague,  country  districts  there  is  no  mystery  about  it: 

T)ie   frightful   devastations   of   this   in   the  past  often  there  is  no  riural  sanitation,  and  even  the 

need  not  be  recited  ;  it  will  be  remembered  that  wells  are  grossly  neglected,  sometimes  on  a  slope. 

it  was  the  °^61ac{c.  Death,"  which  swept  off  from  beiow    a    barn.      In    the  .  typical    example     at 

a.third  to  a  half  the  population  of  Europe  in  the  Plymouth,  Pa.  (about  8,o9o  people),  the  evacua- 

latter  part  of  the  13th  century.    Long  thought,  tions  of  a    tyj^oid   patient   were  thrown   out 

almost  extinct,  it   reappeared   with   fearful    in-  during  the  wider  on  the  banks  of  a  stream 

tensity  at  Hong-Kong  in  1894,  spread  to  India  which  fed  the  town  reservoir;  the  spring  tba_w 

and  had   several  occasions  of  violent   outbreak,,  carried. them  into  it,  and  the  town  had  a  typbtrid 

raged  in.  Turkey  and   on   some    parts   of   the  opidemjc  which  struck  down  i,aoo  people.    The 

Mediterranean  coast,   and  in   small   volume   has  proper  precautions  are  the  use  of  boiled  water, 

shown  itself  in  Glasgow,  South  American  ports,  and  of  distilled- water  icei,  the  thorough  iospec- 

New  York,  and  San  Francisco.    But  in  western  tioo  of  dairy  surroundings  and  water  sources, 

Europe  and  America  it  has  been  easily  put  down,  and  great  care  on  the  part  of  physicians  and 

and  serum  inoculation  has  been  fairly  successful  irorsos    to    disinfect    discharges,    are    the    true 

in  India.     Its  bacillus   is  known  to  enter  the  prbphy ladies. 

body  by  wounds  of  the  skin,  and  very  largely  (S)  Difihtheria.    This  bacillus  was  discoveted 

by  bites  of  fleas  from  infected  rats,  in  1883-4  by  Klebs  and  Loeffler,  and  has  been 

(a)  Asiatic  Cholera.  Thfs  terrible  plague  Bnren  their  joint  names;  it  enters  either  l^  in- 
even  in  the  middle  of  the  igth  century  swept  halation  or  the  stomach.  The  antitoxms  thu« 
away  thousands  of  lives  in  America ;  now  it  made,  possible  of  preparation  have  reduced  the 
has  been  so  thoroughly  controlled  that  it  is  not  mortality  one  half;  the  hygienic  precautions  have 
fpwed  even  to  die  extent  of  disturbing  com-  gtedtly  reduced  the  primary  prevalence.  The 
tatrze  when  it  appears.  It  originated  on  the  l»tter  are  isolation  and  dteiofection,  watchful- 
banks  of  the  Ganges  in  India,  where  Koch  found  n«BS  during  convalescence,  -careful  exwmnation 
iU  spirillum  and  the  means  of  its  spread,—  almost  ol  the  least  throat  disorder,  and  ~  since  the  mild 
entirely  throurfi  drinking  infected  water,  though-  andolten  unsuspected  cases  tmete  the  rfiUdren 
■very  slightly'  by  contact,— so  little  that  since,  go  about '  and  to  school  freely  are  the  worst  in 
1873  die  disease  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  spreading-  the  disease,  because  not  guarded 
States,  has  never  got  farther  than  the  port  of  against— regular  inspection  of  school  children* 
entry.  How  thoroughly  a  city's  immunity  de-  throats.  Chiidrtn's  teeth  and  mouths  should 
jJeads  on  its  water  supply  is  strikingly  shown  also  be  carefnily  attended  to,  and  the  tonsils 
Iffl  the  twin  city  on  the  Elbe  in  1892 ;  Hamburg,  removed  "where  tonsilitis  is  frequent, 
using  the  unfiltered  rjver  water,  had  about  18,000  (6)  Yellow  Fever.  The  germ  of  Uits  has  not 
cases  and  8,000  deaths ;  Altona,  with  a  filtration  yet  been  isolated.  Its  dependence  on  dirt,  bow- 
plaiU  had  516  cases,  largely  refugees  from  Ham-  ever,  would  sectti  almost  as  close  as  ts^hus, 
hoTg'  thordugh  sanitation  having  practically  eradicated 

■3)  Typlius ,  Fever.     It  is   hard   to  believe  it  in  its  favorite  tropic  home,  Havana,  and  in 

that  this  was  once  so  steady  and  frightful  a  curse  the  Southern  cities  once  ravaged  by  it    Jamaica 

in  the  West  that  one  investigator  sa^s  its, his-  has  been  almost  freed  from  it  in  the  same  way. 

tory  would  be  that  of  Europe.     In  all  the  large  (?)     Smallpox.    This   once   widespread   and 

cities,  in  camps  and  ships,  hospitals  and  jaife,.  sometimes    destrurtive    scourge     almost    more 

it  was  almost,  permanent,  and  its  rate  of  mor-  dreaded   for   life   than   for   death,  has    been    so 

tality  appalling.    It  depended  so  entirely  oa  Wth  nearly  eradicated  by  vaccmatton,  and  vaccination 

and  overcrowding  that  mere  city  sanilarion  and  alone,  that  the  persistence  of  a  strong  section  of 

cessation  of  packing  sewers  and  a  good  water  the   comrtiunity    opposed    to   it    is   one  _  ot    the 

supply,  have  prac2eally  exterminated  it  except  strangest  of  phenomena.    The  evidence  's  over- 

i7a  few  slums.    The  rate  has  been  reduced  In  v,helming.    ^yherever  smallpox  breaks  outfit  .« 

England  from  1,228  per  1.000,000  in  1838  (typhus  m  an  un vaccinated  district,  '=''"?"?;  °',,''^^* 

and  typhoid  together,  not  then  discriminated)  people,  and  the  faUhties  are  almost  all  among 

to  137  typhoid  and  3  typhus.  the  unvacc.nated  8"^  never  amon^  fte  r^v?C- 

(4)  Tiphoid  Jever.    This  disease,  tong  iden-  cinated :  where  tw.o  bodies  of  men  lie  side  by  side 

tifieiwitii  typhus,  is  now  not  only  known  to  under  the  same  condjtions,  as  *«  French  and 

he  separate  but  dependent  on  somewhat  different,  German   armies   in    1871.  the  vac""**"   ^ 

generating  conditi^.     It  depends  not  so  much  scarcely   suf^eis^  the  "'P'^^;"^'*^,.^™,''   ™- 

on  dirt  and  crowding  as  m  sewer  gases  and  mated ;  and  m  Egypt,  where  the  natives  are  coin- 

egotaminated  water  and  milk.    Given  pure  water,  pulsorily  vaccmated  and  'P' ^^'^'^^"^E^.V 

Try  — t...  j„; .  city  practically  has  no  the  fatalities  are  five  foreigners  to  three  nabvM, 

s  milk  supply  is  drawn  though  the  latter  are  far  poorer,  worse  housed 

rc«.  as  often  hap%.s;  while  and    fed   and    '"<^dically   cared    for    and    would 

«4side,  resorts  are.  notorious  g«ierators  of  the  naturally  be  supposed  the  ^^^^  ^™^'l."  "^ 

dUease,    from    the  .sand-driven    wells    and    the  the  people  of  ^  country  were  jaccmatrfwd 

croWed  privies  draining  into  them.    The  germ  re-vaccmated  at  fau"  "'^'^^y^^J'!^^^^ 

was  discovered  by  Ebmh  in  1880,  and  called  absolutelj;  disappear,   as  it  h»  ™tt^  German 

bacill«s  lyphotus.    Tht  co^inued  prevalence  ot  army:  it  is  the  ones  who  escape  wccination  that 
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maiofam  its  existence.  The  ravages  sttll  among  typical  disease)  and  invalid  and  the  intemperate ; 
flie  unvaecinated  French  Canadians  are  a  con-  but  it  lays  low  vast  numbers  of  the  Strong  as 
stant  example  of  what  it  has  been.  For  instance,  well.  Trie  treatment  has  been  revolutioniied 
on  I  April  1885  there  was  a  smallpox  death  in  from  the  bottom,  but  still  from  one  fifth  to  one 
the  Montreal  hospital,  the  Hotel  Dieu;  the  fourth  of  all  attacks  are  fatal.  Thus  far  the 
patients  who  had  not  hai3  it  were  sent  home;  most  valuable  novelties  have  been  measures  to 
the  disease  spread  like  wildfire,  and  by  the  end  prevent  sudrlen  heart  failure, 
of  the  year  3,164  persons  died  of  it,  the  city's  (10)  Malaria.  Till  a  generation  ago,  this 
business  tor  the  winter  was  destroyed,  and  the  was  one  of  the  obscurest  diseases  on  our  list ;  it 
loss  was  millions.  It  has  been  proved  that  not  still  remains  one  of  the  worst  drawbacks  to 
above  one  in  too  of  the  vaccinated  takes  the  civilization,  preventing  general  Caucasian  settle- 
disease  when  exposed,  and  almost  none  die;  ment  in  the  tropics.  It  was  known  to  have 
of  the  unvaccinated,  fully  99  per  cent  take  it  and  an  intimate  connection  with  wet  ground,  marshes 
~'  ' '  JO  die.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  or  the  building  up  and  sewering  of  new  districts; 
;  cannot  be  perfect  security  without  to  prevail  chiefly  in  the  fall,  and  be  caught 
ireqncnt  re- vaccination,  as  the  power  of  the  cow-  chiefly  from  dusk  to  dawn ;  and  to  be  non- 
pox  varies  with  different  persons  and  is  contagious.  But  nothing  more  was  known  till 
rarely  permanent,  sometimes  not  over  a  year  or  M.  Charles  ILaveran,  a  I^ench  surgeon  who  had 
two.  With  animal  lymph  there  is  no  danger  gone  to  Algeria  specially  to  study  the  disease, 
of  the  introduction  of  other  diseases,  the  fear  discovered  the  germs  in  the  red  blood -corpuscle! 
of  which  is  made  an  excuses  for  refusal.  oE  patients :  not  bacteria,  but  small  protoplasmic 

(8)  Tuberculosis    (including  "consumption^  bodies  which  begin  as  transparent  rings  inside 

of   the    lungs),    called    by    Holmes   the    'white  the  corpuscle,  feed  and  enlarge  on  its  coloring 

plague* ;   the  most  destructive  single  agency  of  matter  and   form   blackish  grains   from  it,  and 

death,  and  responsible  for  izo,ooo  deaths  a  year  on  attaining  a  certain  size  divide  and   redivide 

in  the  United  States,  more  than  all  other  infec-  in  vast  multitude,  giving  off  a  toxin  which  causes 

tious  diseases  together,  except  pneumonia.    For-  the  acute  spasm  of  fever,  and  apparently  of  chill 

merly  believed  hereditary  (the  truth  in  a  very  also.    Each  variety  of  the  fever  is  caused  by  a 

slight  decree),  it  is  now  known  to  be  the  pi'oduct  special  form  of  the  parasite.     It  was  suggested. 

of  a  bacillus,  isolated  by  Koch  in  1B80-2;  and  lo'   Dr.    Patrick   Mansoti   of   London   that  the' 

the  hereditary   conditions  are  mainly   environ-  colnmunicating  agent  might  be  mosquitoes,  also 

ment,    with    some    tendency    to    animia.     The  products  of  wet  ground  and  active  after  dusk ; 

communication,  though  in  a  few  cases  by  infected  and  an  army  surgeon  of  India,  Ross,  found  that 

milk,    in    the    overwhelming   mass   proceeds   by  mosquitoes  did  transmit  similar  parasites  between 

inhalation  of  the  particles  of  dried  sputum  from  birds,— developing  them  in  their  stomach  cells, 

other  consumptives'  lungs,  blown  about  in  the  into  filary  bodies,  which  pass  into  the  saliva  and' 

dust  of  streets  or  houses,  or  even  wards  of  hos-  so  through  bites  into  the  bodies  of  others.    It  is 

pitals.     Naturally,  the  greatest  mortality  is  in  now  thoroughly  established  that  this  is  the  chiei 

places  where  free  circulation  of  air  is  not  pos-  means   of   transmission   among   human   beings, 

sible,  as  jails  and  •institutions."     Nature  seems  The  mosquito  is  not  the  common  culex  of  the' 

to  have  provided  for  the  largest  possible  dis-  northern  United  States,  but  chiefly  the  anofftWw. 

tribution  of  them :  one  patient  not  in  extremes  which  develops  and  transfers  the  parasites  as 

has  been  known  to  give  off  from  two  to  four  just   described.     The   crucial    experiments   are,' 

thousand  millions  of  germs  in  34  hours;  they  that  these  mosquitoes,  allowed  to  bite  malarial 

are  shaken  from  handkerchiefs,  from  the  beard  patients,   and    subsequently   healthy   persons    in 

or  mustache,  from  the  furniture  and  other  things  non-malarious    regions,    infect    the    latter,    and 

handled  by  consumptives,  beaten  up   from  con-  that  in  the  deadly  compagna  around  Rome,  two 

taminated  floors.     So  universally   diffused  are  persons  during  the  worst  season,  from  1  June 

they  that  it  seems  probable  there  are  few  persons  to  i  SepL  1900,  lived  entirely  immune  by  simply 

who  have  not  some  tuberculous  lesion  of  some  keeping  behind  tight  netting  after  dusk,  while 

organ,  for  it  is  not  confined  to  the  lungs.    The  exposing  themselves  freely  during  the  daytime, 

great  weapons  against  it  are,  first,  maintaining  The  net  result  is,   that  swamps  and  stagnant 

the    standard    of    nutrition    and    cleanliness    as  pools    should   be   drained,   that   persons   having 

high  as  possible;  with  careful  protection  o£  the  malaria     should     be     thoroughly     treated     with 

chest;  second,  the  education  of  the  public  in  the  quinine  so  that  they  may  not  transmit  the  dis- 

dangers  of  the  dried  sputa ;  third,  enforcement  ease  if  bitten  by  mosquitoes,  and  that  Europeans 

of  notification  and  registration  of  cases;  fourth,  can  live  in  the  worst  districts  by  not  being  out 

public  sanatoriums  for  treatment  of  early  cases ;  after    dusk    and    by    thoroughly    Wiring    their 

fifth,  special  hospitals  for  incurables.    Immense  houses. 

progress  has  already  been  made:   the  rate   in  (u)  Venereal  Diseases.     These  arc  in  one 

Massachusetts,  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  dis-  respect  by   far   the  worst  of  all   we  have   to 

ease,  has  fallen  from  43  to  under  21  per  1,000  mention ;  for  they  are  the  only  ones  transmitted 

since   1853 ;   and  in  New  York,  Glasgow,  and  in  full  virulence  to  innocent  children,  to  fill  their 

r  great  cities  the  drop  has  been  similar.  lives  with  suffering,  and  which  involve  equally 


(9)  Pneumonia.  Frankel  in  1886  isolated  innocent  wives  in  the  misery  and  shame.  In  the 
this  germ,  a  coccus  growing  m  pairs  and  chains  victim,  the  infection  does  not  stop  with  the 
and  entering  by  inhalation ;  and  with  one  fifth  of  parts  originally  affected ;  and  it  has  not  been 
healthy  persons,  present  in  the  saliva.  This  seriously  checked,  from  the  nature  of  its  causes 
IS  almost  the  one  disease  which  has  not  dimin-  making  it  impossible  for  society  to  stamp  out- 
ished  under  medical  and  hygienic  science,  and  or  much  diminish  the  actions  which  involve  it- 
has  apparently  increased,  ranking  next  to  con-  Physicians  and  the  public  have  each  solemn 
EumptioD  in  deadliness.    It  is  especially  a  disease,  duties  in   this  matter:   the   former,     -       -  — 


of  languid  circulation,  as   in   the  aged    (their    apostles  of  continence,  especially  with  the  hache-      I 
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lors  who  pretend  to  believe  that  their  health  by  large  results  in  preventioa     The  deadliest 

needs  the  indulgence  and  will  not  marry,  and  known  is  that  of  lockjaw  or  tetanus,  discovered 

to  use  every  effort  to  prevent  the  disease  being  by  Nicolaier  in  1884;  it  enters  by  wounds,  and 

carried  to  others;   the  latter  to  let  no  scruples  in  some  tropic  parts  all  lesions  tend  to  develop 

of   delicacy   or   affected  ignorance   stand   in   the  tetanus  as  surely  as  other  sections  do  gangrene, 

way  of  thorough  public  supervision.     The  oppo-  Influenza,  or  "the  grip,"  has  one  of  the  smallest 

sition  to  this  is  natural:  women  feel  it  adding  bacilii  known;  it  is  spread  by  dried  nasai  dis- 

an   unfair   stigma   to  an   already   shameful   load  charges,  and  enters  by  the  nasal  tracts.     Anthrax 

of  injustice;  decent  people  feel  that  legal  recog-  is  a  disease  mainly  of  cattle  and  sbeep.     Its 

nilion  is  legal  palliation  and  defense ;  and  there  bacilli  were  the  first  micro-organisms  of  disease 

is  the  real  danger  shown  by  experience,  that  it  to  be  isolated,  and  can  enter  either  by  inhala- 

it  is  once  shielded  by  the  law,  the  weight  of  the  .  tion,  infected  food,  or  abrasions, 

police  force  will  be  thrown  on  the  side  of  pro-  Changes  in  Therapeutic  Method. —  It  is  only 

tecting  instead  of  abating  houses  of  ill-fame,  as  re-stating  the  same  fa«  to  say  that  new  practice 

with  liquor  saloons  but  with  far  more  disastrous  has    followed    on    new    theory,    or   rather   new 

results.    But  any  risk  is  preferable  to  the  present  scientific   knowledge  of  the   nature  of   diseases, 

shocking   conditions,    which   make   city   brothels  The  only  object  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  was 

a  stream  of  contamination  to  what  should  be  to  embody  it  in  practice.    With  the  discovery  of 

the  purest  of  homes.  the  zymotic  principle  in  disease,  traced  finally  to 

(12)  Puerperal  Fever,  Remembering  not  bacterial  action,  there  could  not  be  the  same 
merely  the  former  fatality  of  this  disease, —  or  like  treatment  as  when  the  body  was  supposed 
terribly  frequent  _  in  private  practice,  and  in  to  be  possessed  by  conflicting  "humors" ;  or 
maternity  institutions  rising  from  five  even  to  when  a  fever  was  supposed  to  be  an  abnocmal 
ten  per  cent, —  but  the  double  bereavement  it  increase  of  vital  fluids  needing  to  be  drained  off ; 
usually  involves,  the  almost  entire  extermination  or  when  diseases  were  supposed  to  have  no 
of  this  disease  is  one  of  the  grandest  triumphs  relation  to  any  function  of  the  body  except  the 
of  modern  medicine.  Its  contagiousness  had  organs  furnishing  the  domiViant  symptoms;  or 
long  been  suspected,  when  Oliver  Wendell  when  one  school  supposed  them  waves  of  some 
Holmes  in  1843  published  a  full  and  clear  state-  sort,  to  be  overborne  by  more  powerful  waves 
mcnt  of  the  facts  leading  to  the  belief;  but  for  of  the  same  class,  and  another  school  refused 
many  years  the  profession  generally  scouted  it,  to  entertain  any  theoretical  suppositions  at  ail, 
—  a  wit  and  poet  could  Be  no  authority  in  but  relied  on  the  history  of  cases,  printed  or 
medical  science.  Others  gradually  took  his  traditional  or  experimental.  But  it  may  be  said 
view;  but  it  was  the  Lister  antiseptic  treatment  that  the  greatest  revolution  in  the  century,  or 
which  eiubled  it  to  be  fully  tested.  Now  the  at  any  rate  the  last  half  of  it,  is  in  the  position 
mortality  is  but  about  one  third  of  one  per  cent,  assigned  to  drugs.     At  the  outset,  the  old  faith 

(13)  Hydrophobia.  This  disease,  though  in  bleeding  still  held  great  sway:  Boerhaave 
widely  distributed  among  animals,  is  not  very  himself  had  made  almost  the  whole  art  of  medj- 
common  among  human  beings  in  America,  but  cine  consist  in  its  proper  application,  and  at 
excites  a  widespread  horror  from  the  multitude  the  end  of  the  i8th  century  Washington  had 
of  pets,  any  one  of  whom  may  chance  to  be  been  sacrificed  to  it.  But  by  the  middle  of  the 
stricken  and  to  communicate  it;  in  Europe  it  is  century  it  began  to  diminish.  Both  the  homoco- 
less  rare.  The  germ  has  not  been  isolated ;  but  pathic  and  the  regular  schools  based  their  prac- 
Pasteur  ascertained  its  calculable  effects  on  the  tice,  and  many  Still  base  it,  on  the  study  and 
nervous  system,  and  that  certain  inoculations  administration  of  drugs.  They  differed  in  the 
could  render  healthy  animals  immune  and  size  and  strength  of  doses,  from  huge  boluses, 
neutralize  a  powerful  dose  of  the  virus.  He  or  powders  or  draughts  whose  efficacy  was  sup- 
founded  an  institution  in  Paris  for  its  treatment,  posed  to  be-  in  proportion  to  their  nauseous- 
and  the  mortality  among  those  bitten  by  cer-  ness,  to  small  blond  triturations  or  dilutions; 
tainly  rabid  animals  was  reduced  to  less  than  but  not  in  the  assumption  that  in  them  lay  the 
one  half  of  one  per  cent.  In  dogs,  quarantine  one  efficient  method  of  dealing  with  disease, 
and  muzzling  are  the  only  precautions.  The  advanced  school  of  the  present  does  not 

(14)  Leprosy.  This  is  caused  by  a  bacillus  discard  medicines;  so  far  from  it,  it  studies  them 
which  probably  enters  the  body  through  abra-  with  more  care  than  ever,  and  values  a  few, 
sions  of  the  skin,  and  probably  only  from  con-  well  tried  and  certain  of  quality  and  action,  as. 
tact  with  another  person ;  even  so.  it  is  but  highly  as  ever.  It  knows  the  mass  of  current 
slightly  contagious,  contrary  to  tlic  popular  medicines  to  be  inert  or  worse,  uncertain  of 
notion.  It  was  discovered  by  Hansen  in  1879,  action  and  applied  to  human  functions  of  still 
and  since  then  an  active  and  very  hopeful  in-  more  uncertain  action;  but  it  seeks  to  study 
vestigation  into  prophylactic  conditions  has  been  thoroughly  and  apply  scientifically  the  few  real 
carried  on.  Known  to  be  old  and  widespread  medicines  or  healing  agents  which  must  be  used, 
in  Asia,  it  is  not  generrilly  known  that  it  came  —quinine  and  digitalis,  and  opium,  iron  and 
into  San  Francisco  with  the  Chinese,  that  the  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium,  etc.,— instead 
Norwegians  have  given  it  a  considerable  foot-  of  a  swarm  of  dubious  and  varying  materials, 
hold  in  the  Northwest,  and  that  in  Louisiana  It  is  significant  that  some  of  the  stand-bys  are 
there  is  an  endemic  condition  of  it.  and  sliirhtly  extremely  old  ;  iodine,  as  ashes  of  burnt  sponge, 
in  some  other  Southern  States.  It  exists  in  was  known  in  classic  times,  and  ergot  impressed 
New  Bmnswick  likewise.  Still  more  important  its  peculiar  action  on  stock-raisers'  minds  from 
for  the  United  States  is  its  great  abundance  in  very  early  ages ;  even  Peruvian  bark  is  nothing 
Hawaii  and  the  Phnfepines.  It  can  be  readily  new.  We  have  not  as  yet  made  as  many  addi- 
kept  in  check  by  segregation  and  inspection.  tions  to  the  stock  ot  panaceas  as  we  might.    But 

Some   other   bacilli    may   be   mentioned,    ot  chemistry  has  done  vast  services  for  us,  and 

which  the  discovery  has  not  as  yet  been  followed  wiH  probably  do  far  more.    Aside  from  the  dii- 
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cover;  of  iww  substanm  like  cocaine,  it  has         The  inporUnce  of  diet  in  therapy,  and  m-- 

given    us    the    active    principles,    of    calculable  deed   in   the  preservation  of   health   before   the 

strength  and  puri^,  in  place  of  crude  drugs  of  system  becomes  a  subject  for  the  physician,  has 

vatying  streiiKtb  at  best,  and  of  varying  purity  never  been  wholly  lost  sight  of;  but  at  no  time 

and  age ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  may  not  has  it  been  so  thoroughly  recognized,  so  firmly 

have  new  specifics  as  sure  (and  for  as  important  insisted  on,  raised  to  so  high  a  place  in  therapeu- 

diseases)  as  quinine.  tic  agencies.     Too  much  food,  improper  or  ill- 

But  the  new  school  does  not  feel  itself  under  prepared   food,   over-haste   Id   eating,  all  have 

obligation  to  give  any  medicines  whatever,  while  thdr  part  in  the  dyspepsia  which  is  a  Iqnword 

a  generation  ago  not  only  could  few  physicians  amon^  foreigners   as  the  national   malady,  and 

have  held  thdr  practice  unless  they  did,  but  few  though  much  lessened,  is  still  most  formidable, 

would   have   thought   it   safe   or   scientific.     Of  Over-eating,  too,   is  largely  responsible   for  the 

course   there   are   still   many   cases   where   the  prevalent  Eright's  disease  and  degeneration  of 

patinit  or  the  patient's  fnends  must  be  humored  ihe  arteries.     Sweetmeats  and  the  mixtures  o* 

by  administenng  medicine  or  aUeged  medicine  the   drug-stores    ice-cream    soda    and    artificial 

where  it  is  not  really  needed,  and  indeed  often  flavors,  are  other  potent  causes ;  especially  among 

where  the  buoyancy  of  mind  which  is  the  real  girU   i,  the  eating  of  candies  between   meals. 

curative  agent  can  wily  be  created  by  making  ^he    business    man's    five-minute    meal    at   the 

hmi  wait  hopefully  for  the  expected  action  of  i^^^h    counter    saves    his    business    time   often 

medicine;  and  some  physicians  sOll  cannot  un-  j^  (j,g  permanent  ruin  of  his  health.    The  ques- 

learn  their  old  tra.nmg     But  the  change  .s  great  (ion  of  alcoholic  drinks  is  usually  left  to  the 

The   modern   treatment   of    disease    relies   very  f^^^^  ^j  ^^rals  or  politics ;  but  it  has  a  serious 

greatly  on  th?  old  so-called  "natural*  methods,  ^^^-        ^„   f,^^^    y,„„  ^  not  nearly   so   much 

diet    and    exerdse,    bathing    and    massager-m  as  one  or  two  generation' ago.    The  introduction 

other  words,  giving  the  natural  forces  the  fulle«  ^j  ,-^j  ^^^^^  '^^  ^^,  ^,    ,^^^^„^j  drunkenness, 

scope  by  easy  and  thorough  nutrition,  increased  ,,.,  "  — .      .■ ^     ,  ,,      ,■, ,„   ^,^„,^h   ^,„„ 


rape  by  n,y  .od  thoroaph  nu.r.Oon,  .""»«'!  but  "rgaoic  dUBK.  oi  th.  li.w.  .lom.ch,  btatt, 
flow  of  blood,  and  removal  of  obstructions  to  the         j  _^-^. 

excretory  systems  or  the  circulation  in  the  tissues,  *"0  aneriee.  ,   l     i..    .  . 

One  noVable  example  is  typhoid  fever.    At  the         F^"  ^^^'i.'^plff.rlirfh.  ™r,^ 

outset  of  the  igth  centui^  it  was  treated  with  8™?^".  °l  >»0"  beneficial  than  the  enormous 

•remedies"  of  the  extremest  violence,- bleeding  multiphcabon  of  the  means  oi  ch«^p  enjoyable 

and   blistering,   vomiting   and   purging,   and  the  outdooraxercise    in   America,  within   the    past 

administration   of  antimony  and    mercury  and  gm^atwo.     Owing  to  the  ^rniate,  it  is  much 

plenty  of  other  heroic  remedies.     Now  the  pa-  *'='"'«'■  to  l<«ep  up  habits  of  steady  exercase  here 

tient  is  bathed  and  nursed  and  carefully  tended,  than  m  Europe,  and  unless  there  can  be  soaabil- 

but  rarely  given  medicine.     This  is  the  result  "y  with  it,  most  people  will  not  put  themselves 

partly  of   the    remarkable    experiments    of   the  under  the  stress.     We  have  not  been  a  people 

Paris    and    Vienna    schools   into    the   action   of  addtrted   to   sport   or  play,   and   formerly  there 

drugs,   which   have   shaken   the   stoutest   faiths:  were  not  sufficient  means  provided  for  us.    Now 

and    partly    of    the    constant    and    reproachful  tennis  and  golf,  and  the  bicycle  and  their  kind, 

object-lesson  of  homiEopalhy.    No  regular  phy si-  are   improving   the   constitutions,   especially   the 

cian    would   ever   admit   that   the   homicopathic  nervous  condition,  of  vast  numbers.     Of  course  ' 

preparations,  ^infinitesimals,"  could  do  any  good  there  must  be  judgment  in   these   matters,   and 

as  dirca  curative  agents;  and  yet  it  was  perfectly  probably  some  elderly  people  injure  themselves 

certain  that  horateopaths  lost  no  more  of  their  by  indulging  in  severe  athletic  sport  only  fit  for 

patients  than  others.     There  was  but  one  con-  young   people   with   sounder   tissues, 
elusion  to  draw,— that  most  drugs  had  no  effect         _  Massage  need  only  be  mentioned;  its  aim  is 

whatever  on  the  diseases  for   which  they  weie  primarily  to  remove  obstructions  to  circulation. 

administered.  The  normal  blood  should  be  -sufQcient  to  estab- 

These  "natural  methods"  have  been  indicated  lish  normal   bacterial  and  other  conditions,  and 

above;  but  some  further  analysis  of  the  indi-  massage  gives  it  the  freest  play.     The  essence 

vidual  elements  is  worth  while.    It  will  be  noted  of  bathing,   called  when  practised  scientifically 

that  this  is  not,  as  a  hasty  reader  might  assume,  "hydrotherapy,"  is  the  same,  save  that  its  special 

the  discarding  of  all  the  results  of  civilisation  function  is  to  free  the  obstructed  perspiratory 

aird  a  return  to  barbarism.     That  the  natural  system. 

methods  are  efficient  is  precisely  because  scicn-  To  these  might  be  added  a  fourth,  which  in 

tilic  knowledge  and  modem   improvements    in  some  sense  is  the  most  natural  of  all ;  for  it  has 

appliances,    as   well    as    the    thousand    civiliied  beeil-  practised   in   ages   more   remote   by   many 

devices  for  comfort  and  cleanliness,  unattainable  thousands  of  years  than  the  suspicion  of  either 

even  a  generation  ago,  have  raised  them  to  the  of   the  others,  and  by  savages  ahnosi  at  the 

level  of  first-rate  therapeutic  agents.  bottom  of  the  human  scale;  that  is,  some  form 

Perhaps  foremost  in  the  rank  is  the  trained  of  suggestion  or  hypnosia.     The  main  difficulty 

nurse,  who  is  not  only  a  greater  ag«it  of  phtlan-  of-   this    sort    of    treatment    is    that    so    littla 

thropy   than   many  professed   ahruists,   but's«ti  has  been  done  to  make  it  utilizatde  in  practice, 

free  the    physician   from   a  load  of   care   and  or  to  provide  any  certain  means  of  assuring  a 

anxiety.      In    place   of    ignorant    and    stubborn,  definite  result.     Another  is,  that  as  with  all  the 

usually  conceited  and  often  siiperstitious  women,  forms  of  mental  science,  its  vagueness,  its  my»- 

who  pride  themselves  on  defying  all  the  doctor's  ten",  the  impossibility  of  regulating  its  manifeft- 

commands,  these  intelligent   and  loyal   women  tations,     surround    it     with     so     hopeless    an 

can  be  relied  on  to  carry  out  all  his  injunctions,  atmosphere  of  fraud  and  of  that  open-mouthed 

to  watch  carefully  for  indications  of  danger,  and  credulity  which  irresistibly  invites  iraud.    Yet 

to    furnish    notes    enabling    him    to    view    the  after  all,  the  psychical  method  has  always  played    ■ 

progress  and  hourly  changes  of  a  critical  case.  an  important  though  largely  unrecc^^zed  part 


in  therapeutics.  It  is  from  faith,  which  buoys  honors,'may  justly  be  called  the  aposttt  of  clean- 
up the  spirits,  sets  the  blood  flowing  more  freely  liness.  To  him  more  than  to  anybody  else  is 
and  the  nerves  playing  their  parts  without  dis-  due  the  demonstration  that  cleanliness  is  realW 
turbance,  that  a  large  part  of  all  cures  arises,  next  to  godliness.  By  avoiding  dirt  of  all 
Despondency,  or  lack  of  faith,  i*i!l  often  sink  kinds,  by  the  use  of  chemic^s  to  destroy  germ 
the  stoutest  constitution  almost  to  death's  door;  life,  and  tonally  by  the  simple  practice  of  abso- 
faith  will  enable  a  bread  pill  or  a  spoonful  of  lute  cleanliness  in  every  department  of  surgery 
clear  waterto  do  almost  miracles  of  healing,  he  revolution  iaed  that  art,  and  made  possible, 
when  the  best  medicines  have  been  given  over  as  matters  of  every- day  occurrence  and  of  com- 
in  despair.  The  basis  of  the  entire  profession  parativc  safety,  procedures  which  before  his 
of  medicine  is  faith  in  the  doctor  and  his  drugs  time  tvere  cotisidered  extra  haianlous,  and 
and  his  methods,  Tbie  is  no  new  discovery!  which  in  the  great  majority  of  ctBes  resulted 
it'waa  said  by  Galen  that  °he  works  the  most  fatally. 

cures  in  whom  most  have  faith";  and  the  doctor-  So  it  may  be  said  that  modem  medicine  U 

chemist-char lataii;.  Paracelsus,  who  died  of  tak-  built  mainly  upon  ihe  work  of  these  three  great 

iiig  a  universal  panacea  too  poisonous  even  for  men. 

his  contidenqe,  told  his  patients  to  have   full  It  will  be  impossible  of  course  in  a  brief 

faith  and  a  strong;  imagination,  and  they  would  article  like  the  present  one  to  do  more  than 

see  the  effects  of  it.  touch  upon  a  few  of  the  poincs  which  may  be 

The  subject  of  hypnotism,  originall;y  called  said  to  be  representative  of  the  recent  progress 

mesmerism  from  its  i8th  century  descnber  and  in  medicine. 

practiser,  can  only  be  touched  upon.    Different         The  stimulus  produced  by  investigations  of 

practitioners  have  had  such  varying  results  from  Lister   in   the   realm  :  of    antisepsis   during   the 

Its  use  as  to  suggest  that  here  too  the  personal  seventh  decade  of  the  last  century  was  quickly 

equation    is    very    important.      Braid   of    Man-  respopdedi  to    by   furgerv.       The   chief    points 

Chester,   England,  who  first  made  a  scientific  in    .  Lister's     recommendations     consisted     in 

study  and  attempt  at  utilizing  it,  was  not  sue-  cleanliness   of   wounds  and   all  their   surround- 

cessful;  while  an  English  surgeon  in  India,  Es-  ings;   cleanliness   of   the  surgeoo,-  especially   of 

daile,    was    highly    succeSSfiil,    performing   268  his  hands  and  finger-nails;   the  use  of  carbolic 

operations  ■  on    patients   with   ail    the   effect    of  acid,   particularly  in  the  form  of  spray   in   the 

antesthetics.  not  then  introduced.  Its  possibilities  ■  operating  room  during  an  operation,  to  destroy 

have  been  greatly  exi^gerated,  not  so  much  by  the  disease  germs   in   the  atmosphere,  and   the 

the  claims  of  the  personj  usiti^  it   (except  im-  use  of   antiseptic   dressings   or  coverings   upon 

fosters)  as  by  the  eager  credulity  of  the  public,  wounds. 
t  seems  not  so  mttch  to  create  a  new  condition  The  older  surgeons  smiled  at  all  these  details 

oftsensitiveness  to  suggestion, as  to  increase  what  which  seemed  to  them  foolish  and  unrtecessary. 

normally  exists.    In  organic  disease  it  is  prac-  After  25   years  practically   all   opposition    had 

tically  useless.    Its  great  service  has  been  found  been  overcome.    The  results  compared  with  the 

to  be   in   various   affections   which   ma;^   all   be  results  under  the  old  system   simply  compelled 

classed  as  of  the  nervous  system :  hysteria,  spas-  the  adoption  of  the  new  principles.     But  experi- 

modic .  functional  complaints,  children's  vicious  ence   also   showed  that    the   use    of   powerful 

habits,  and  the  victims  of  the  drug  and  alcohol,  chemicals  was  unnecessary  in  the  treatment  of 

habits;    occasionaly   in   childbirth    and    surgery,  wounds,  and  that  often  it  was  really  injurious, 

but  it  is  precarious  and  not  free  from  serious  It  was  then  determined  that  the  sterilization  of 

dangers.     It  should  no  more  be  practised  with-  every  thing  which  had  any  relation  to  a  wound 

out  witnesses  present  than  dentists  give  nitrous  could     be     accomplished     quite     as     effectually 

oxide;  and  the  law  should  restrict  its  practice  through  heat  and  moisture  as  with  chemicals, 

to  special  licensees  or  physicians   of   a  certain  and  with  a  greater  degree  of  comfort  and  safety. 

grade.  William  Osler,  M.D..  CdSsequenUy  the  insh-umeirts,  the  dressings  and 

Formerly  of  Jokm  Hopkins  Medical  School.  all   the  apparatus   connected   with   an   operation 

Medicine,  Recent  Pragreu  in.    Of  none  of  were  subjected  to  a  high  temperature  sufficiently 

the  departnjents  of  human  knowledge  can  it  be  long  to  destroy  all  germ  life,  and  the  surgeon 

said  that  it  is  thoroughly  and  positively  prog-  himself,   and   all   his  assistants,   put  on   freshly 

ressive   more  than  of  the  science   of  medicine,  laundered    white     clothing,     and     wuhed     and 

The  new  birth  of  medicine  may  be  said  to  be  sctttbbed  their  hands,  face,  and  arms  with  soap 

associated   with  the  names  of  three  men,  Vir-  and  water  snfflciently  long  to  ensure  rdatively 

chbw.  Pisteor,  and  Lister  (qq.v.),  all  of  them  complete  cleanliness.    Then  rubber  gloves  were 

men  of  the  19th  century.  put  on  as  an  additional  safegvard  agtunst  the 

■Virchow.   while  not  the   discoverer  of  the  contamination  of  the  wound  which  was  about 

different  cells  of  the  body,  determined  that  its  to  be  made.  _ 

tissues  were  entirely  composed  of  cells  of  v«ri-         This  is  practically  the  procedure  which  is 

ouS   kinds,    and    he    particularly   identified    the  now  carried  out  at  a  surgical  operation  io  eveiy 

different  types  of  diseased  structure  of  the  tis-  modern  hospital  throughout  the  world.     Such 

sues  by  the  form  of  cell  which  predominated  precautions   enable  surgeons  to   penetrate  any 

in  each  of  them,     Pasteur  opened  to  the  vision  portion  of  the  body  with  absolute  fearlessness, 

of   the  world  the  vast   field  of  the  infinitely  and    with    the  confidence    that    in    the    great 

small    discovered  and  described  many  varieties  majority  of  cases  in  which  proper  judgment  has 

of'bacteria,  separated  them  from  one  another,  been   shown   in   selecting   the  case,   and  proper 

cultivated  them  on  artificial  media,  and  demon-  skill  possessed  by  the  surgeon,  the  patient  will 

sfrated   their    enormous    significance    for    good  recover,     It  will  not  bring  the  dead  to  life,  but 

or  evil.    As  the  father  of  the  science  of  bacteri-  it  will  oft«i  restore  those  whose  lives  hang  by  a 

ology  (q.v  )  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  bene-  mere  thread.    Thus  surgeons  are  able  to  perform 

factors   the  world   has   ever  had.     Lister,   who  operations  within  the  skull,  within  the  cavity  of 

but  lately,  has  left  us,   full  of   years  and  of  the  chest,  within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and 
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tnttnn  the  joints,  and  upon 'the  br&in,  the  iie^tt  before  ht  hit  upon  this  one.    (This  number  has 

and  lungs,  the  stomach,  liver,  spleen,  intestines,  since  been  increased  to  914,  the  new  compound 

pancreas,  ovaries  and  utems,  and  the  kidneys,  being  called  "Neosalvarsan.")     This  substance 

ureters  and  bladder,  which  were  impossible  be-  ia  a  compound  of  arsenic  and  is  used  in  the 

fore    the    time    of    Lister,    or    if    they    were  treatment  of  syphilis,  which  is  one  of  the  most 

performed  the  patients   almost  invariably  died,  deadly  diseases,  in  the  wide  extent  of  its  ramili- 

One  of  the  most  recent  developments  in  cations,  of  all  the  diseases  of  which  human 
surgery  consists  in  the  transfer  of  blood  from  being-s  are  victims.  A  single  injection  of  this 
the  arm  of  a  healthy  person  directly  into  the  substance  into  the  tissues  will  sometimes  cure 
circulation  of  one  who  is  almost  at  death's  a  case  of  many  years'  duration.  But  it  is  not 
door  either  from  loss  of  blood  or  from  the  shock  infallible,  it  sometimes  is  followed  by  bad  re- 
of  a  surgical  operation,  or  from  some  other  suits,  It  must  sometimes  be  used  during  a  con- 
cause.  An  attachment  is  made  between  an  siderable  period  of  time  and  its  best  effects  are 
artery  in  the  arm  of  the  healthy  person  and  a  sometimes  obtained  when  it  is  combined  with  3 
vein  in  the  arm  of  the  siek  person,  by  means  of  suitable  preparation  of  mercury,  which  hereto- 
a  suitable  tube  which  is  carefully  adjusted  into  fore  has  been  the  mainstay  in  the  treatment  of 
openings  made  in  the  vcescIs  above  mentioned  S)T>hili9. 

of  the  two  persons,  the  outflow  being  go  gauged  Investigations  have  been  constantly  proceed- 
that  it  will  be  known  when  the  proper  quantity  ing  to  endeavor  to  find  a  cure  for  that  greatest 
has  been  withdrawn.  The  method  has  proved  scourge  of  the  human  race,  cancer.  Many  so-  ■ 
lifesaving  In  a  nunlher  of  instances,  but  it  is  not  called  remedies  have  been  discovered,  and  an- 
without  danger,  for  should  a  clot  or  clots  form  nounced,  only  to  be  quickly  abandoned.  As 
in  the  oatHovihig  blood  it  would  quickly  check  cancer  is  known  to  be  a  local  disease  in  its 
the  circulation  in  the  receiving  person  or  might'  incipiency,  it  is  often  cured  by  the  surgeon's 
quickly  cause  death  by  interference- with  the  knife  when  attacked  sufficiently  early,  and  with 
heart  action.  sufficient  thoroughness. 

Another  important-  p'roterftire  which  has  been.  The    recent    studies    of    Wassermann    and 

Cfetted  dorin^'the  past  as  ■  years  iswltat  is  Ehrlieh  in  the   endeavor  to  find  a  substance, 

iwn  as  the  Qesarean  section,  which  consists  synthetically    composed,    which  ■  shall    have    a 

in  removinR  a  child  from  the  wohib  of  its  mother  selective    action     for     the    cells    of    cancerous 

through  incisions  in  the  ahdrimmaJ  wall  and  the  tissues,    and    be    inactive    upon    other    tissues, 

womb.     This  is  a  very  ancient  operation  and.  seems  to  have  been  successful  in  cancer  in  mice, 

is  attempted  when  itis  believed  that  the  child  which  form  one  of  the  few  species  of  animals, 

ctnmot  be  boni  by  the  ordhlary  channel.     The  if  not  the  only  one,  in  which  the  disease  may 

rewlt  Was  formerly  fatal  in  the  great  majority  be  transmitted   from  huroan  beings.     If  the  re- 

of  cases  to  the  mother  if  not  to  the  child.   Under  suit   should   prove   what,  there   is   great   reason 

the  modern  methods  of  alirgitai' proeedtare  it  is  to  believe  it  will  prove,  it  wonid  be  one  of  the 

ndw  done  with  great  frequency,  sometimes  even  greatest  victories  m  all  the  annals  of  medicine, 

by  doctors  of  inferiof  surgical  sfcill  and  expert-  Tuberculosis    is  yielding  to  the   steady  at- 

ence.  and  in  most  of  the  cases  both  the  mother  tacks  which  are  being  made  upon  it  in  city  and 

and  the  child  recover.  country.     It  has  long  been  known  that  it  was 

Under  the  influence  of  the  reforms  instituted  curable,  all  that  it  has  needed  has  been  a  con- 
by  Lister  the  practice  Of  obstetrics  is  far  safer,  certed  attack  upon  it;  and  now  by  means  of  a 
both  for  the  mother  and  for' the  child  than  ever  few  drugs,  a  proper  diet,  plenty  of  pure  air  and 
before.  an  out-of-door  life,  the  conqnest  of  this  terrible 

Fifty  years  ago  a  maternity  hospital  was  lit-  enemy'  is    almost    in    sight.      Sanitariums    and 

tie  better  than  a  graveyard.     If  a  mother  sur-  open   air   institutions   of   treatment,   public   and 

vived  the  immediate  danger  of  partnrition  she  private,  for  men,  women,  and  chtldren  are  being 

was  very  likely  to  die  from  the  bloodpoisoaiug  established  in  all  suitable  parts  of  the  country, 

or  septrcsemja  which,  followed.    Now.  thanks  to  and  the  number  who  are  being  radically  cured 

the  influence  of  Semmelweiss,  Holmes,  Lister,  of  the  disease  Is  increasing  enormously  every 

and  those  who  have  followed  them,  a  maternity  year.     What  is  really  better  is  the  intelligent 

hospital  is  the  safest  place  in  the  world   for  a  perceptign    and    cotnprehension    of   the   disease 

woman  to  give  birth  to  htr  child,  not  alone  he-  which  will  prevent  pepple  from  contracting  it, 

cause  the  doctors  in  such  hospitals  have  more  and  in  course   of   time  we   may   expect   it  will 

skill  than  formerly,  but  because  they  are  clean  occur  with  comparative   infrcqucncy. 

themselves,  and  everything  arOund  them  is  clean.  One  of  the  great  discoveries  of  the  past  20 

In  the  treatment  of  disease  great  advances  years  was  what  is  known  as  the  X  or  Rbntgen 
have  been  made.  There  are  many  more  drugs  rai;s.  Their  power  of  making  invisible  things 
upon  the  market  than  formerly,  and  doctors  visible  is  well  known,  and  ihcir  application  to 
seldom  write  out  a  surgical  prescription  now-  the  photography  of  the  interior  of  the  body  has 
adays.  The  medicine  makers  have  forced  their  been  .of  priceless  value.  They  have  also  been 
wares  upon  the  profession,  and  for  every  dis-  used  in  the  treatment  of  ccrtam  diseases,  some- 
ease  it  would  seem  as  if  there  were  an  hundred  times  with  alleged  success,  but  often  with 
remedies.  Some  of  these  remedies  are  valuable,  positive  harm.  Their  influence  in  producing 
but  the  greater  number  are  valuable  chiefly  in  severe  burns,  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
the  eyes  of  those  who  make  and  sell  them,  and  cure,  is  well  known.  In  not  a  few  cases  their 
who  can  induce  the  public  to  use  them  and  have  uSe  has  led  to  the  development  of  cancer  in 
faith  in  them.  those  who  worked  with  them. 

But  there  is  one  marvelous  remedy  which  Quite  a  number  of  physicians  have  lost  their 

has  been  brought  forward  within  the  past  few  lives  as  the  result  of  malignant  disease  produced 

Crars  which  is  known  as  "Salvarsan,"  or  popu-  by   their   influence.     The   influence   of   serums, 

rly    as    "606"    because    its    discoverer.     Pro-  vaccines,    and   cultures    of    baqjeria,    and    their 

fesso  Ehrlieh,  made  tio6  chemical  combinations  products,  in  the  treatment  of  disease  is  a  sub- 
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ject  which  is  now  absorbing  a  vast  amount  of 

attentioQ  both  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the 
treatment  at  the  bedside  It  would  seem  as  if 
we  were  at  the  threshold  o£  an  entirely  new 
order  of  things  in  this  respect.  Fever  which 
has  long  been  considered  baneful,  is  now  re 
garded  as  frequently  beneficial. 

The  bacteria  which  are  constantly  in  the  body 
are  found  to  be  harmful,  or  beneficial,  or  indif- 
f«rent  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  body. 
Harmful  bacteria  when  killed  and  injected  into 
the  body,  may  sometimes  cure  diseases  which  at 
other  times  they  would  cause.  The  constituent 
elements  of  the  blood  are  ingredients  in  a  great 
reservoir,  some  good  and  some  bad,  and  good 
or  bad  according  to  certain  conditions. 

The  subject  is  an  exceedingly  complex  one, 
and  is  not  yet  throughly  worked  ouL  Sir 
Alniroth  Wright  who  is  one  of  the  chief  ex- 
ponents of  the  system  makes  the  extrav^ant 
claim  that  it  will  be  the  only  method  of  treat- 
ing disease  in  the  ne-r  furture.  Metchinkot¥, 
the  pupil  of  Pasteur,  great  like  his  master,  has 
strongly  advocated  the  use  of  milk  fermented 
by  the  lacticacid  bacillus  as  one  of  the  chief 
means  of  inducing  extreme  longevity,  and  in- 
cidentally of  promoting  good  health.  The  vast 
number  of  people,  particularly  in  Asia,  who  live 
and  thrive  mainly  upon  milk,  which  has  been 
fermented  by  some  means  or  other,  furnish  a 
strong  argument  in  favor  of  Metchinkoff's  con- 
tention. Certainly  a  resort  to  so  simple  a  diet 
as  this  will  prove  advantageous  to  multitudes 
of  Americans  who  are  overfed,  or  who  are  fed 
upon  food  which  is  entirely  unsuitable  for  them. 

The  statements  which  have  been  made  in  the 
last  few  paragraphs  will  indicate  the  trend  of 
thought  at  the  present  time,  which  is  largely  in 
the  direction  of  preventive  medicine  (q.v.). 
Prevention  is  of  course  better  than  cure,  and 
the  great  object  now  seems  to  be,  to  find  sub- 
stances which  will  make  one  immune  or  proof 
against  the  attacks  of  various  forms  cif  disease. 
In  pursuance  of  this  doctrine  inoculations  with 
properly  prepared  germs  or  their  products  are 
now  made  for  smallpox,  diphtheria,  typhoid- 
fever,  loek-jaw,  pneumonia!  and  varioua  other 
diseases.  It  is  a  field  which  is  full  of  promise 
and  of  hope. 

This  article  should  not  be  concluded  without 
a  word  in  regard  to  the  great  triumphs  which 
have  been  achieved  by  the  development  of 
sanitary  measures.  It  is  known  that  certain 
diseases  are  propagated  by  insects.  Malaria 
is  propagated  by  a  paniculr  species  of  mosquito 
and  the  same  is  true  of  yellow  fever.  It  is 
known  that  the  mosquito  breeds  in  stagnant 
water.  The  elimination  of  these  diseases-  from 
the  places  where  they  abound  would  seem 
therefore  to  be  dependent  upon  the  elimination 
of  the  mosquito.  This  has  been  tried  on  a 
grand  scale  in  the  building  of  the  Panama 
Canal  (q.v.)  and  in  the  cleaning  up  of  the  city 
of  Havana,  The  drainage  and  sanitation  of 
the  canal  zone  are  the  work  of  an  army  doctor, 
Colonel  Gorgas.  Without  this  work  the  canal 
could  not  have  been  built.  By  doing  this  work 
the  canal  zone  has  been  transformed  into  an 
agreeable  health  resort. 

The,  great  thing  in  connection  with  disease 
as  a  feature  of  human  experience  seems  to  be 
to  discover  its  cause  and  when  this  is  clearly  de- 
termined a  resolute  will,  with  patience  and  in- 
telligence will  usually  find  the  means  for  re- 


The  recent  historjr  of  medicine  has   alio 

been  marked  by  the  establishment  of  sana- 
toria for  the  treatment  of  particular  forms  of 
disease,  and  of  various  institutions  aad  labor- 
atories for  special  investigation  and  research. 
Fifty  years  ago  none  of  these  were  in  exist- 
ence. The  plan  of  these  institutions  is  to 
study  exhaustively  a  single  disease,  or  group 
of  diseases,  experimenting  patiently  ana  con- 
tinuously upon  human  beings  and  animals  by 
means  of  chemical  and  biological  procedures, 
by  mechanical  measures  and  by  means  of 
every  other  form  of  assistance  which  human 
ingenuity  can  devise. 

This  work  is  prosecuted  unceasingly  until 
the  cause  of  the  disease  ia  ascertained,  and 
when  that  point  has  been  reached  the  study 
is  continued  for  the  removal  of  the  cause,  or 
for  its  effective  overcoming.  In  other  words, 
a  life  and  death  struggle  is  going  on  between 
the  forces  of  disease  and  the  intelligence  of 
man  as  never  before,  and  one  after  another 
of  the  strongholds  of  disease  is  being  bat- 
tered down. 

Not  only  in  this  country  but  in  all  the 
countries  of  the  civilized  world  has  this  spirit 
of  inquiry  into  the  cause  and  treatment  of 
disease  infected  men  as  with  a  consuming 
fire. 

One  of  the  best  illustrationa  of  progress  in 
medicine  from  an  institutional  point  of  view 
is  seen  in  the  development  of  our  boards  of 
health  and  sanitary  organisations,  municipal, 
state,  and  nationaL  In  mat^y  of  our  cities, 
especially  in  those  of  the  first  class,  they  are 
very  highly  organized. 

Besides  the  usual  care  for  infections  dis- 
eases they  have  the  responsibility  for  the 
Eurity  and  healthfulness  of  the  water  supply, 
3r  the  quality  oE  the  milk  supply,  inctuf^ng 
the  condition  of  the  dairies  from  which  it  is 
derived,  or  the  quality  of  the  food  supply  in 
general,  for  the  ventilation  and  safety  ol  pub- 
lic buildings,  for  the  Sanitary  condition  of 
tenement  houses,  for  the  inspection  of  school 
children  and  the  general  supervision  of  their 
health,  and  for  a  great  many  other  functions 
which  have  a  bearing  upon  the  public  sani- 

One  of  the  most  important  departments  of 
their  work  concerns  tncir  laboratories  where 
evidences  of  suspected  disease  are  investi- 
gated, diagnoses  of  physicians  confirmed  or 
negatived,  inoculation  material  prepared  for 
the  treatment  of  infectious  disease  amon^ 
the  poor  and  a  great  deal  of  very  useful  addi- 
tional work  done  of  which  the  public  at  large 
knows  little  or  nothing. 

Hospitals  for  certain  diseases,  especially 
those  which  are  highly  infectious,  like  diph- 
theria and  scarlet  fever  are  also  under  their 
care  in  some  of  the  cities,  and  are  means  for 
obtaining  valuable  data  concerning  the  his- 
tory of  such  diseases.  Of  the  sanatoria,  pub- 
lic and  private,  which  have  been  established 
in  recent  years  for  the  care  and  investieation 
of  disease,  those  which  arc  of  a  public  or 
semi-public  character  are,  as  a  rule,  the  ones 
which  have  accomplished  most  in  throwing 
light    upon    the    problems    which    relate    to 

There  is  no  disease  into  the  study  of  which 
more  enthusiasm  has  been  thrown  in  recent 
years  than  that  of  tuberculosis  and  many 
have    been    established    in    various 
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parts  of  the  country  for  the  care  of  the  tuber-  fringed  with  long  horse-hair,  dyed  in  many  hues, 

culous.  eyelashes   and   eyebrows   hang   over   the   rudely 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  in  the  designed  faces,  and  beards  reach  nearly  to  the 
treatment  of  this  disease  consists  in  the  care  waist.  On  their  legs  they  fasten  strings  of 
of  the  children  of  tuberculous  parents.  It  rattles  cut  from  rattlesnakes,  and  the  sound  of 
has  led  to  the  organization  of  open-air  homes  these  is  most  grewsome  to  the  spectators.  Each 
for  their  treatment.  One  of  the  most  useful  dancer  carries  two  knives,  one  in  each  hand,  with 
of  this  class  of  institutions  is  the  Preventer-  which  he  gesticulates  violently  in  imitation  of 
ium,  as  it  is  called,  which  has  an  estate  of  the  act  of  slaying  ims^inary  enemies.  Every 
170  acres  at  Farmingdate,  N.  J.,  with  suitable  man  dances  after  his  own  ideas,  each  seeming 
buildings  and  equipment.  It  takes  selected  to  outdo  the  other  in  the  violence  of  the  mo- 
children  of  tuberculous  parents,  debilitated  tion.  Music  for  the  dance  is  furnished  by  tom- 
and  susceptible  to  disease,  between  the  ages  toms.  After  the  dance  a  great  feast  follows, 
of  4  and  14,  to  a  comfortable  place  where  continuing  until  midnight. 

they  will   have   plenty  of  wholesome  food.  Medicine,     Eclectic,    embodies    the    prin- 

la  hours  of  rest  in  bed  at  night,  and  an  addi-  cipigg  and  practice  of  the  only  established  Amer- 

tional  hour  after  the  midday  meal.     It  gives  ican  school  of  medicine.    The  term  Eclectic  was 

them  two  and  a  half  hours  of  school  instruc-  n^t  the  most  fortunate,  for  at  no  time  has  it  ade- 

tion.   and   requires   a   few   trifling   household  quately    defined   the   school's   position.       When 

duties.    The  remammg  eight  and  a  half  hours  chosen,  the  term  was  very  popular  and  was 

are  devoted  to  play  in  the  woods  and  tields.  tome  by  several  educition  systems  and  books, 

The   institutions  of   mvestigatioa  and  re-  ^^^  ^^g  moreover,  well  known  to  the  laity.  The 

search  may  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  a  am-  na^e  American  School  of  Medicine,  as  proposed 

gle.  disease,  like  cancer  with  its  wide  ramifi-  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Baldridge,  one  of  its  pioneers, 

cauons,  an  illustration  of  which  is  the  labor-  ^q^jj  ^ave  been  more  expressive,  would  have 

alory  for   the   Btudy  of  cancer  at  Buffalo,  avoided    misunderstandings    and    would    have 

N.  ¥.,  or  they  may  take  up  a  single  dw ease.  ^^^^^  ,1,^  school  much  criticism  regarding  its 

study  It  mitil   aU  possible  informatiott  has  position  among  the  existing-  systems  of  medi- 

been  gain«l,  and  then  uke  up  another  disease  ^ine.    Eclecticism  is  the  direct  successor  of  the 

and  tfeat  it  m  a  sunilar  manner.  American  Reformed  System  of  Medicine  origi- 

This  19  the  method  of  the  Rockefeller  In-  ^^^^^  ^y  Dr.  Wooster  Beach  of  New  York  city 
stitute  (q.¥.)  m  New  York.  ■  .  ,  in  JS25.  It  should  not  be  confounded  with 
A  short .tMie  ago  a  study  of  mfantde  spinal  Thomsonism  (Thomsonianism),  or  the  doc- 
pa  raly  sis  was  made  at  this  institution.  All  trines  of  the  steam  and  herb  doctors,  promul- 
the  membera  of  the  staff,  from  the  director  g^ted  and  practised  in  the  early  part  of  the  loth 
down  were  supposed  to  be  studying  that  dis-  century  by  Samuel  Thomson  of  New  Hamp- 
ease  from  every  poss'^le  pomt  of  view,  shire,  the  peculiar  theories  of  whidi  the  Eclectic 
Wbeii  the  work  was  finished  the  director  pub-  school  never  adopted;  the  majority  of  the  foi^ 
lished  his  report  and  it  included  everything  lo^g^  ^f  ITiomsoD  being  among  their  most  bit- 
which  could  be  found  out  about  that  disease,  ter  antagonists.  In  Uter  years,  however,  many 
which  was  worth  kijowing  up  to  tfcat  time,  ^f  the  Tiiomsonians  joined  the  Eclectic  school 
Bibiiografhy^  rtttman.  W.  E,.  'Education  gnd  creditably  assisted  in  up  buJlding  it.  The 
w'^H  tw^i'^i  ¥^^"'""'1  J'^i'^i  ,^""-f;  most  successful  organizer  of  the  Eclectic  school 
W.  H.,  'Medical  Science  of  To-day'  (1912);  ^^  jj^  'Yh<mi^s  vlughan  Morrow  of  Kentucky. 
Hare,  H.  A.  Moderu  Treatment  the  Man-  j^^  investigations  in  medical  botany  and  ma- 
agement  of  Disease  with  Med.anal  and  Non-  (^^a  medica  by  Schoepf,  Benjamin  Smith  Bar- 
^edic.nal  Remedies  (1912);  HilLer  S.,  .^^  w.  C.  P.  BartonT  Const^tine  Ralinesque. 
'Medical  and  Surgifial  Science.  (1912):  Kely-  y/uy,^^  Tully  and  others  gave  an  impetus  to 
nack.  T.  N..  'Medical  Exammation  of  Schools  i^g  movement  which  resulted  in  the  e^tablish- 
.  b.,     ^cientihc  j„^i  ^f  jfi^  ^^^  g^hool.    The  Reformed  School 

'fu'      1-    ilW       I lUJ-  t{9"J;Koch-  of  Medicine,  by  which  name,  what  was  later 

efeller     Institute     for     Medical      Research  denominated  Eclecticism  was  first  known,  was 

studies     USnj.  organized  in  opposition  to  the  drastic  nractice  of 

MedlcUu,    Amerkan   Academy   of.      S«  the    dominant    school    of    medicine,— bleeding, 

Amebicak  Acadeuv  op  Msoicinb.  Mistering,  and  the  abuse  of  the  saks  of  mercury 

Hedidne     Dance,      a     common     practice  and  antimony, —  against  which  Eclectics, -as  well 

among    the    American    Indians;    dances    being  as  the  followers  of  Thomson  and  Hahnemann, 

conducted  by  the  medicine  men  Of  the  tribe  (or  protested.     Instead  of  these  barbarous  remedies 

various  purposes,  and  in  preparation  for  differ-  the  reformer  sought  to  substitute  milder  mea- 

ent  event*,  like  warfare,  the  hunt,  etc.    Both  iti  sures  and  to  employ  vegetable  medicines  when- 

the  dance  before  a  battle  and  in  the  conflict  itself  ever  possible.    Vet,  in  the  light  of  the  present 

the  medicine  chief  is  the- one  man  most  worthy  the  substituted  practice  of  the  early  reformers 

of  consideration.     If  war  takes  place  he  courts  would   be   regarded   as   but   little   less   barbaric 

the  thick  cf  the  fight  if  for  no  other  reason- than  than  that  which  they  sought  to  supplant.     The 

to  show  his  immunity  from  danger.    The  funeral  basis  of  Eclectic  philosophy  was  the  sustenance 

dance  of  the  Yaqui  tribe  is  a  representiitive  ex-i  of  the  vital  forces,  the  avoidance  of  depleting 

ample  of  the  medicine  dance;  the  chief  medicine  remedies,  and  the  selection,  as  with  the  ancient 

man  arranging  the  ceremony,  which  ensures  the  Eclectics,   of  the  best  of   remedies   and   means 

safe  passage   of   the  dead   to   the  spirit  world  from  all  sources,  even  despising  not  the  primitive 

The  dancers  to  the  number  of  half  a  hundred  medicines  of   the  untutored   American   Indians. 

appear   in   the   centre   of    the   assembled   tribal  They    did    not    rest    contented,    however,    with 

gatheriiw,  naked  except  for  a  cloth  about  the  merely  "selecting  the  best" ;  they  endeavored  to 

Miins.     Their   bodies  are  painted  in  imitation  improve  on  sudi  selections.     To  the  reformer 

of  skeletons.    Over  their  heads  they  wear  masks  the  practice  of  the  dominant  school  was  cruel 
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and   inhumaD,  the   remedies  barbaric.    Out   of  books,  among  which  the   'American  Di^s><a. 

Uie  comnion  stock  of  remedies  he  chose  those  tory'  gave  the  school  an  enduring  and  monu- 

best  suited  to  his  purpose  in  what  he  beHeved  to  mental  work  on  materia  medica.    The  pharmacy 

be  a  more  humane  practice.    He  looked  forward  of  the  school  advanced   from  CTude    drugs   in 

to  certain  ideals  and  objects  not  in  accord  with  powder,  infusion,  and  decoction  past  tht  resinoid 

the  views  and  practice  of  the  dominant  schooL  and  alkaloid  distraction  to  improved  (ralenicals. 

For  his  presumption  in  thus  opposing  the  author-  In  this  connection  be  it  recorded  that  Professor 

ities  in  medicine  and  by  inaugurating  unwelcome  King   discovered   and   introduced   the   resins   of 

innovations  be  was  branded  an  irregular^  was  podophyllum  and  macrotys,  which  together  with 

ostracised  by  the  self  styled  regular  physicians,  the  alkaloids  of  hydrastis  and  sanguinaria,  were 

An  outcast,  he   was   thus   forced  to  organize  a  afterwards    prepared    by    Dr.    William    Stanley 

school  in  accord  with  his  theories  and  practice.  Merrell.     These   valuable   agents   tc^ether    with 

There  are  three  epochs  in  the  history  of  Ec-  the  oleoresins  of  iris  and  capsicum  attracted  die 

lectic  medicine, —  the  period  of  reformed  medi-  attention  of  pharmacists.     A   host  of   indefinite 

cine,   from   1825   to   1^5  ;   the  formative  period,  compounds  was  added  by  others  and  the  market 

from  1845  '°  '^'  '"^''^^  was  largely  concerned  was  flooded  with  what  purported  to  be  Eclectic 

in   organization,   and   study   of   plant   remedies;  resinoids  or   concentrations.     This  heterogenous 

and  the  period  of  specific  medication,  from  1869  class  of  phannacals  was  denonnced  by  Professor 

to  the  present,  in  which  the  best  work  of  the  King  and  others  who  had  sought  to  introduce 

school  has  been  accomplished,  and  during  which  only     elegant     and     definite    compoimds.     This 

the  theory   of   specific  medication   was   promal-  much  abused  class  of  resinoids,  served,  however, 

gated  and  has  been  most  largely  practiced.  a  temporarily  useful  purpose  in  the  evolution  of 

The  educational  history  of  Eclecticism  dates  a  more  perfect  matena  medica.  Of  these  prqa- 
from  1825,  when  I)r.  Beach  privately  instructed  rations,  only  those  made  after  the  methods  of 
Students  at  his  clinic  in  New  York,  where.  Dr.  King,  and  the  alkaloids '  of  hydrastis  and 
in  1827,  he  established  an  Infirmary,  which  in  sanguinaria  haTC  survived  atid  singularly  arc 
1829,  he  expanded  into  .the  Reformed  Medical  now  mostly  employed  by  ptactitioneK  of  the 
Academy.  In  1830  it  assumed  the  more  digni-  doiliinant  sdiool.  During  this  period  Eclectic 
fied  title  of  the  Reformed  Medical  College  of  the  coUegos  were  eiUblished  at  Rochester  and  Syra- 
City  of  New  York.  It  was  well  equipped  and  cuse,  LouisviHe,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and 
continued  in  operation  until  abont  1B3&.  Text  Cincinnati.  The  majority  of  these  were  short 
books  of  a  high  order  were  prepared  by  Dr.  lived  and  some  of- them  had  a  strong  lean- 
Beach.  A  national  society  was  formed  and  from  ing  tewanl  tlu  s^tem  of  botanio  mediciite  now 
this  body  an  expansion  movement  was  begun  by  r^resenisd  by  the  phyno-ntedlc&liit.  The 
the  selection,  in  1830,  of  Dr.  John  J.  Steele  as  Eclectic  Medical  CtJIege  of  Pennsylvania  for 
an  agent  to  proceed  westward  and  explore  the  msny  years  in  good  repate.' finally  drifted  away 
towns  on  the  Ohio  River -with  a  view  to  selecting  and- during  the  later  yettrs  (since  1871)  was 
an  eligible  site  for  a  brantji  of  the  New  York  neither  recognired  by  Eclecticism  -nor  Others. 
College.  A  circular  of  the  sodcty  having  In  1856,  a  portion  of  the  faculty  of  the  Eclectic 
readied  Worthington,  OhJc^  Col.  James  Kil-  Medical  Institute  formed  a  rii'aleoltepe  in  Cin- 
boume,  president  of  Worthiogtoa  College,  inn  cinnati  which  had  a  large  followm^.  This 
viled  the  promoters  to  establish  their  school  in  school  >was  absorbed  by  the  Institnte  in  1859. 
that  town.  Dr.  Steele  accepted  and  Drs.  Thomas  The  Civil  War  seriously  threatened  the  educa- 
Vaugban  Morrow  and  Icbahod  Gibson  Jones  tional  progress  of  the  cat»e  and  the  withdrawal 
were  sent  to  perfect  the  organization.  The  Re-  of  a  large  quota  of  Southern  students  caused  a 
formed  Medical  Department  of  Worthington  marked  shrinkage  in  the  attendance  at  the 
College,  as  this  school  was  called,  entered  upon  Northern  schools.  Timts  "were  hard  and  the 
a  successful  career  in  183O1  with  Dr.  Morrotr  as  outlook  gloomy.  Dr.  John  Milton'  Scndder,  a 
the  leading  spirit,  but  lack  of  proper  facilities,  graduate  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  in 
the  machinations  of  enemies  -internal,  dissea-  ^856,  now  became  the  bead  of  that  institution, 
sions,  and  the  financial  crisis  of  1S37  caused  it  5y  strict  business  management  he  inaugurated 
to  be  suspended  in  1843.  Dr.  Morrow  next  re-  a  period  of  renaissance  and  EcIectidsiA  soon  be- 
moved  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  assisted  by  Drs.  came  a  recognized  force  in  medicine  in  America. 
Lorenzo  Elbridge  Jonesand  Alexander  Holmes  Specific' me£cttiion,  introduced  by  Dr.  John  M. 
Baldridge,  at  once  Organized  the  Reformed, Mod-  Scudder  in  1669,  though  at  first  vigorously  op- 
Icai  School  of  Cincinnati.  In  1845  this  college  posed,  is  at  present  the  basis  of  practice  of  fully 
was  chartered  by  the  State  of  Ohio  as  the  Eclec-  three-fourUis  of  the  Eclectic  physicians  and  is 
tic  Medical  Institute.  From  this  time  the  term  the  leat&ig.ftterapeutic  doctrine  taught  in  all  the 
Eclectic  has  been  -employed  to  designate  the  sys-  Eclectic  colhses.  In  fact  modern  Eclecticism 
tern  and  its  phg^'cians.  is  the  practice  of  specific  medication.     Its  theory 

The   formative   period   of   Eclecticism   began  is  as  follows: — Disease  is  a   wrong  or  impair- 

with  the  chartering  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  In-  ment  of  life    It  is  manifested  clinically  by  cer- 

stitute  in  1845  and  ended  with  the  .introduction  tain   well   defined   symptoms.    The  totality    of 

of    specific   medication    in    1869.     During  .this  symptoms  express  a  condiiioa,  to  which,  in  the 

period  large  classes  attended  the  Lnstittlte.    'The  nanal  nosological  classification,  a  special  name  is 

Weatcro  Medial  Reformer,'   begun  in  Worth-  givca     This  disease  name  is  of  vahte  otily  in 

ington  in  iSjS  and  suspended  in  163S,  was  now  ^e  study  of  the  natural  history  oi  diseases,  for 

revived  and  published  as  the   'Eclectic   Medical  statiatiial   data,   for  the   purpose  of  recogniring 

Journal.'     Barring  a  brief  half  year  suspension  contagious  and  infections  diseases,  and  for  estah- 

this  periodical  has  oontinued  to  be  published  to  lishing  a  prognosis,  certain  necessarily  fatal  dis- 

ihc  present  time.    In  this  period.  Dr.  John  King,  eases  allowing  only  of  palliative  treatment    The 

justly  styled  the  father  of  modem  materia  med'  specific  medicationist,  like  practitioners  of  other 

ica.  began  the  publication  of  his  numerons  text  schools,  pursues  such  a  method  of  nosolc^icai 
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dbgnosia  for  the  purposes  named,  but  not  as  a  and  from  that  lime  the  school  has  been  fr-e 

guide  to  treatmeat,  in  which  to  him  it  is  of  little  from  objectionable  pharmacy.    Dr.  Scudder  ad- 

or  no  value.    For  therapeutic  purposes  he  re-  vocated    the   use   of   specific  medicines   in    the 

verses  this  process  and  studies  his  case  by  analy-  study  of  the  relationship  of  medicine  to  disease 

sis,  not  by  synthesis,  to  discover  if  possible,  the  expressions.     The     Eclectic    of    the     formative 

varying  conditions  which  make  up  the  disease,  period  selected  from  other  schools,  but  endeav- 

as  evidenced  by  specific  and  well  defiaed  symp-  ored    to    improve.    He    substituted    milder    for 

toms    revealing   disease    expressions.     Remedies  harsher  methods ;  he  opposed  the  use  of  the  laii' 

have  a  certain  force,  and  arc  definite  in  action,  cet  and  blister,   and   the  abuse  of  mercury  and 

Like  effects  follow  like  causes.    Hence,  having  antimony  sails.    The  modem  American  Eclec- 

found,  by  repeated  experimentation,  the  oppos-  tic  advocates  the  use  of  kindly  curative  reme- 

ing  action  of  a  drug  in  a  certain  condition  of  dies,  and  the  avoidance  of  depressing  or  deple- 

disease,   as   expressed  by  certain   specific   symp-  live   medication.     He    has   been   the   pioneer   in 

toms,  objective  or  subjective,  the  same  remedy  the    study   of    the    indigenous    materia    medica, 

will  always  relieve  or  cure  like  abnormal  condi-  with    special    reference    to    specific    indications 

tions.     The  believer  in  specific  medication  holds  and    specific   uses   of   medicines   employed.     He 

that  there  is  a  fixed  relationship  between  drug  contends  for  the  best  possible  pharmacy  so  that 

force  and  disease  expression.  the  minimum   amount  of  medicine  may  accom- 

The  Eclectic  has  no  specifics  for  diteases  but  plish  maximum  results.  Harmful  medication  as 
specific  remedies  for  specific  conditions  of  such  exemplified  in  excessive  drugging  he  has  con- 
diseases.  Specific  diagnosis  implies  diagnosis  to  sistently  opposed,  heroic  over-drugging  having 
discover  the  condition  curable  by  a  certain  rem-  been  one  of  the  most  potent  causes  leading  to 
edy,  as  established  by  previous  experimentation,  the  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  an  Eclec- 
and  specific  medication  means  the  application  of  tic  school.  He  advocates  liberality  of  thought, 
the  kjiown  remedy  for  the  pathological  condi-  the  highest  medical  education,  the  cultivation  of 
tion  so  found.  Specific  diagnosis  is  therapeutic,  professional  dignity,  and  the  ethics  that  govern 
not  nosological  diagnosis.    In  practice  the  spe-  gentlemen. 

cific  medicUionist  is  guided  in  the  selection  of  The  position  of  the  Eclectic  school  of  medi- 

bis  remedy  by  "specific  indications,'   as  iUus-  cine  is  now  well  established,  and  ihe  attitude  of 

trated    by    the  few  following  examples;    The  malice  and   persecution   formerly  shown   it  by 

strong,  excited,  bounding  pulse  indicates  vera-  rival  schools  is  fast  becoming  a  memory.    The 

trmu  viride;  sharp,  cutting  or  lancinating  pain  school  numbers  upwards  of  8,000  Eclectic  physi- 

in  serous  tissues,  bryonia;  the  full,  oppressed  cians.    For  a   period   of  about  ten  yoars  this 

pulse  with  a  sensation  of  precordial  fulness  and  numerical  relation  has  remained  nearly  station- 

dyspncea,     lobelia;     marked     periodicity,     with  ary,  but  because  of  better  facilities  for  teaching. 

moist   tongue,    open   pulse,   and    freedom    from  enlarged  literature,  and  harmony  in  the  ranks  of 

nervous   excitement,   quinine;   cadaverous  odor  the  school  it  has  never  occupied  so  favorable  a 

of  the  secretions,  potassium  chlorate,  etc  position  nor  had  a  better  outlook  for  the  future 

The  modem  Eclectic  recognizes  no  law  of  than  it  has  to-day.  Never  before  in  its  history 
cure,  and  does  not  accept  a  remedy  as  a  specific  has  it  been  so  free  from  internecine  bickerings, 
until  the  MCtended  successful  employment  of  it  attacks  by  rival  schools,  and  unpleasant  entangle- 
in  some  particnlar  condition  has  given  it  the  ments  and  alliances.  It  challenges  all  ages  in 
right  to  be  so  called.  Empiricism  and  experi-  the  wealth  and  completeness  of  its  materia  med- 
mentatiDn  are  the  foundations  of  knowledge  ica.  Recognizing  the  merit  of  the  work  accom- 
conceming  each  remedy  denominated  a  specific  plished  the  regular  profession  in  many  localities 
medicine.  The  lavoc  wrought  Eclectic  phar-  now  invites  Eclectics  to  join  its  associations  pro- 
macy  at  the  cloae  of  the  fortnative  period  had  viding  they  drop  their  distinctive  title.  Thb 
now  to  be  remedied.  The  school  had  been  the  Eclectic  is  unwilling  to  do,  believing  that 
nearly  shipwrecked  on  the  shoals  of  eommerda!  the  school  has  earned  the  right  to  be  regarded 
selfishness,  as  seen  in  the  instance  of  the  resin-  and  recognized  as  a  distinct  sect  in  medicine. 
oids.  Calamities  often  bring  about  future  good,  Ita  work  in  the  special  helds  of  materia  medica 
so  in  this  instance  the  commerciat  mistakes  of  a  and  specific  diagnosis  and  specific  medication 
few  gave  a  renewed  impetus  to  better  the  condi-  entitle  it  to  this  right.  The  Eclectic  school  has 
tions  of  Eclectic  pharmacy,  Uncertam  prepira-  a  strong  nattcmal  organization  and  numerous 
tions  were  supplanted  by  definite  medicines.  As  State  and  local  societies.  A  national  reform  as- 
a  result  the  school  has  now  a  materia  medica  soeiation  was  founded  in  1829,  and  a  second  at 
and  system  of  therapeutics  much  sought  by  the  Worthington,  Ohio,  in  1836,  In  1848  the  first 
descendants  of  those  who  endeavored  to  block  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  was  or- 
the  efforts  of  the  pioneer  Eclectic,  in  his  zealous  ganized  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  with  Dr.  T.  V.  Mo>' 
contention  for  pure  and  representative  medicines,  row  as  president,  and  it  held  annual  sessio-ts 
Dr.  ScTjdder,  supported  by  Dr.  King  and  others,  until  1858.  The  present  National  Eclectic  MeJi- 
advocated  office  pharmacy  as  a  step  toward  a  cal  Association  was  organized  at  Chicago,  111., 
better  knowledge  of  dru^s  and  to  secure  dcfmite  in  1870,  with  Dr.  John  W  .Johnson,  of  Coiinect- 
remedies.  Special  attention  was  given  green  and  icut,  as  president.  It  holds  annual  sessions, 
freshly  dried  products.  Formiilas  were  pub-  meeting  in  various  cities  throughout  the  United 
lished  for  the  preparation  of  specific  medicines.  States.  Eclectic  practitioners  now  hold  posi- 
Finally,  in  order  to  secure  the  integrity  of  these  tions  as  examiners  in  the  more  important  life 
medicines  and  protect  t'^em  from  conscienceless  insurance  companies,  and  ari 


labels.    These  bore  the  title 'Specific  Medicines*  days  o  _  _ 

and  gave  the  specific  indications  for  their  use.  now   made   against  them  as   surgeons   for  the 

The  manufacture    of    medicines  bearing  these  great  railway  systems.    These  recognitions  have 

labels  was  entrusted  to  competent  pharmacists  been  earned  in  the  face  of  vigorous  medical  op- 
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MEDICINE  HAT— MEDINA 

position,  by  the  consistent  and  honorable  course  held  in   civilized   communities  by  two  of  the 

pursued  by  the  £xlecttc  school  as  a  whole.    A  learned  urofessions  —  medical  and  clerical.    The 

number  of  colleges  recognized  by  the  National  medicine. man  is  t>oth  priest  and  physician,  and 

Society  are  now  actively  teaching  Eclectic  medi-  is   at   once   the   repository   of   all    that   a   tribe 

cine,  amonK  which  may  be  mentioned:     Eclectic  knows,  fears,  and  believes.     In  very  low  stases 

Medical  Institute  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  the  parent  of  human  development,  however,  he  is  at  best 

school  of  medical  Eclecticism,  chartered  in  1845,  °tily  a  magician,   dealing   in   terrors,   possessed 

Eclectic   Medical   CoileM  of   the  City  of   New  of  occult  powers,  but  laving  claim  to  no  special 

York,  chartered  in   1865.     Bennett  College  of  medical  knowledge.     Thus,  among  the  aborig- 

Edectic    Medicine   and    Surgery.    Chicago,    111.,  ines  of  North  Queensland,  the  tribal  doctors  do 

organized  in  1868.    The  American  Medical  Col-  not  attend  on  the  sick  —  an  invalid  being  cared 

lege,  of  Saint  Louis.  Mo.,  incorporated  in  1873.  for  by  wife  or  mother.    They  are  not  osienta- 

The  California  Medical  College,  of  San  Fran-  tious,  a  medicine  man  being  distinfiuislied  by  no 

dsco.  Cat.,  organized  at  Oakland  in  1879.    Eclec-  insignia  save  a  small  bag  in  which  his  talismans, 

tic  Medical  University  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  or-  deathcharms.andother^credentials*  are  carried, 

ganized  in  1897.     Lincoln  Medical  College,  Lin-  Among  the   North   American  Indians  medi- 

coln,   Nebraska,   reorganized   in   1889.      Elclectic  cine   men   are   treated   with   great   respect,   and 

Medical  College  of   Indiana,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  form  a  secret  society  with  exclusive  privileges 

organized  in  igoo.     American  College  of  Medi-  and  "exercise  a  terrible  influence  in  degrading 

cine   and    Surgery,   Chicago,    111.,    organized   in  the  people."     It   is   curious   to   find  that,   as  in 

1901.    The  Georsia  College  of  Eclectic  Medicine  Australia,  the  Indian  medicine  men  are  chiefly 

and  Surgery,  at  Atlanta,  Ga,  was  organized  in  concerned  to  do  positive  harm.    In  co-operation 

1866,  but  did  not  become  actively  Eclectic  until  with  good  and  bad  spirits,  they  bring  about  the 

1886,  when  it  was   recognized  by  the  National  deaths  of  men  or  dogs  at  a  distance.     Among 

Association,    These  colleges  are  well  organized  the  Ojibways  they  are  a  kind  of  brokers  in 

and  ably  conducted.  vengeance,   and   a   coward   or   a  hypocrite   who 

Habvey  WiCKES  Felteh,  M.D.,  wishes  to  be  covertly  avenged  upon  an  enemy 

Prof,  of  Anaiom-n  and  Cl'emislry,  Eclectic  Med-  will  bribe  his  tribal  medicine  man  to  employ  the 

ical  Institute,  Cincinnati,  0.  medical  attendant  of  his  victim.     Then,  if  the 

Medicine  Hat,  a  town  in  Alberta,  Canada,  iiictim  dies,  the  instigators  remain,  unsuspected, 

situated  on  the  banks  of  the  South  Saskatehe-  a"''  'he  actual  perpetrator  of  the  cnme  probably 

wan  River,  660  miles  west  of  Winnipeg  on  the  goes  scot  free.    Indian  medicine  men  affect  to 

C.P.R.     The   Canadian    Northern    and    Grand  suck  out  poison  from  a  patient's  body,  or  they 

Trunk  Pacific  are  (1912)   constructing  rapidly  cough  up  an  arrow  point  or  small,  sharp  piece 

toward  it.     Population  in  1901,  1570  and  iijit  o*  stone  or  bone  which  they  suppose  has  been 

(Federal    Census)     5,579;    according    to    local  transferred  from  him  to  them  by  the  evil  spirit 

census  10.000.     It  is  a  Divisional   Point  of  the  °^  another  sorcerer.     The  medicine  men  of  the 

C.P.R.     Handled  2,130  horses   and   266  cattle  Eskimos  are  even  more  extravagant  m  *eir 

last  season.    Is  in  the  centre  of  a  natural  gas  pretensions.     They  profess  themselves  able  to 

field,  many  wells  being  in  operation  at  the  pres-  change  into  wood,  stone,  or  animal,  or  even  to 

ent  time  for  manufacturing  and  industrial  pur-  walk  on  the  water,  or  to  fly,  but  they  make  a 

poses,   as   well   as   for   domestic  uses ;   the   cost  condition,  which  is  that  "no  one  must  sec  them.' 

for  the  former  is  5  cents  per  1,000  cubic  feet  Medicine,     PreventiTe.      See     Pbetbntive 

and  for  the  latter  13^  cents  per  i.ooo  cubic  feet.  MEtiiarjE. 

Has  large  brickyards  and  a  sewer  pipe'  plant  Medill,  me-dll',  Joseph,  American  joumal'- 
employing  200  men;  rolling  mills,  linseed  oil  ist:  b.  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  6  April  1833; 
and  paint  factory,  foundry,  planing  mills,  bof-  d.  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  16  March  1809.  Having 
tling  works :  wholesale  groceries  and  large  flour  early  removed  to  Massillon,  Stark  County,  Ohio, 
mills  producing  400  barrels  per  day;  two  ele-  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1846,  practised  at 
vators  with  a  capacity  of  60,000  bushels;  stock  New  Philadelphia,  and  in  1849-51  published  at 
yards,  cement  block  plant,  six  banks,  and  two  Coshocton  the  'Repuhlic«n,>  a  Free-Soil  paper, 
newspapeiis.  The  assessment  in  1911  was  In  1852  he  established  st  Cleveland  the  'Forest 
$7,000,000;  all  utilities  are  owned  by  the  corpo-  City,'  a  Whig  organ,  which  in  1853  was  uiuted 
ration.  Both  the  Dominion  and  Provincial  Gov-  with  the  'Free  Democrat,'^  and  called  the 
emments  have  recognized  the  central  situation  Leader.  In  i8aS  he  sold  his  interest  in  the 
of  Medicine  Hat  by  selecting  it  as  the  site  of  Leader,  removed  to  Chicago,  with  two  partners 
important  institutions.  At  a  short  distance  west  purchased  the  Tribune,  advocated  radical  anti- 
from  the  city  is  the  Experimental  Farm  with  slavery  measures,  and  supported  Lincoln  in  i86a 
large  and  modern  buildings.  The  Farm  con-  He  was  a  member  of  the  Illinois  constitutional 
lists  of  640  acres  and  in  addition  to  the  various  convention  of  1870:  United  States  civil  service 
cereals  usually  raised  on  farms  elsewhere,  commissioner  in  1871,  and  in  that  year  was 
vegetables  of  all  sorts  are  grown  as  well  as  elected  mayor  of  Chicago.  In  1874  became 
different  kinds  of  fruit  trees.  This  Farm  main-  editor-in-chief  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
tains,  in  addition,  one  of  the  largest  Western  Medina,  Jose  Maria,  ho-sa'  mii-re'a  ma- 
herds  of  registered  Jersey  cattle.  The  city's  de'na,  Central  American  politician:  b.  Hon- 
resources  of  natural  ijas  are  said  to  total  30,-  duras  about  181s ;  d.  Santa  Rosa  8  Feb.  1878. 
000,000  feet  daily  and  it  claims  a  billion  tons  of  He  was  president  of  Honduras  in  1862-3  and 
coal  to  be  within  easy  reach,  It  has  17  miles  was  re-elected  in  1864-6  and  in  1870.  The  war 
of  water  mains.  uW  miles  of  cement  walks,  with  Salvador  in  1871  disturbed  his  hitherto 
20  miles  of  graded  streets,  successful  administration  and  at  the  next  elec- 

Medicine   Man,   among  the  American  In-  tion  he  was  defeated  by  the  Liberal  party  who 

dians.   South  Sea   Island  tribes   and  other  sav-  elected   their  candidate  Arias.     Defeated   again 

ages,  a  man  supposed  to  possess  mysterious  heal-  by  L.eiva  in  1874  Medina  raised  an  uns 

ing  powers.    Among  most  savages  the  medicine  revolt  in  187.S-6  and  in  1877  a  second  r 

I  much  the   same   position   as   that  punished  with  death  by  court-martial. 
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MediiM,  me-de'na,  Arabia,  the  native 
Medinahal-Nabi '  or  City  of  the  Prophet,  248 
miles  northwest  of  Mecca,  and  about  105  miles 
northeast  of  Yembu  on  llie  Red  Sea.  It  is 
celebrated  for  containing  the  tomb  of  Mohammed 
whence  it  ranks  second  to  Mecca  as  a  pilgrimage 
resort  of  Islam.  It  is  situated  in  the  most  fer- 
tile spot  of  all  Hejaz,  with  an  immense  plain 
extending  south  from  it ;  in  every  other  direction 
the  view  is  bounded  by  hills  or  mountains.  The 
town  forms  an  ovai,  surrounded  by  a  strong 
stone  wall,  flanked  with  towers,  while  on  a  rock, 
at  its  northwest  side,  stands  the  castle.  Of  its 
four  gales,  the  east  Bab-el-Misri,  or  Egyptian 
Gate,  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty.  Medina  has 
no  large  buildings  except  the  great  mosque,  two 
smaller  ones,  a  coUece,  and  public  baths.  The 
houses  are  of  stone,  two  stories  high.  Beyond 
the  walls  of  the  city,  west  and  south,  are  sub- 
urbs consisting  of  low  houses,  yards,  gardens, 
and  plantations.  These  suburbs  have  also  their 
walls  and  gates.  The  Mosque  of  the  Prophet 
stands  at  the  east  side  of  the  city,  and  resembles 
that  at  Mecca  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  tomb  of 
the  Prophet  is  enclosed  with  a  screen  of  iron 
filigree,  at  the  south  side  of  which  the  pilgrim 
goes  through  hts  devotions,  for  all  of  which  he 
pays,  but  is  consoled  with  the  assurance  that 
one  prayer  here  is  as  good  as  a  thousand  else- 
where. It  is  estimated  that  one  third  of  the 
Mecca  pilgrims  go  on  to  Medina,  the  pilgrimage 
to  which  may  be  performed  at  any  time  of  the 
year.  The  inhabitants  of  Medina  are  mostly 
strangers  who  have  settled  and  become  natural- 
ized in  feelings,  manners,  and  language.  The 
population  of  Medina  is  supposed  to  be  from 
16.000  to  30.000,  of  whom  12,000  are  within  the 
walls.  Since  1814  Medina  has  been  the  capital 
of  the  north  pashalic  of  Arabia. 

Medina,  me-drna,  N.  V.,  village,  in  Or- 
leans County;  on  Oak  Orchard  Creel^  and  on 
the  Erie  Canal,  and  on  the  New  York  Central  & 
Htidson  River  railroad ;  about  35  miles  northeast 
of  Buffalo  and  i3  miles  from  Lake  Ontario. 
The  first  settlement  was  made  about  183a  In 
1832  it  was  incorporated  as  a  village.  It  is  in 
a  fertile  agricultural  region  in  which  the  chief 
products  are  grapes,  apples,  strawberries,  and 
other  fruits,  and  dairy  products.  In  the  vicinity 
are  valuable  sandstone  quarries  from  which  is 
obtained  excellent  building  stone.  The  water- 
power  is  excellent  and  has  been  increased  by  a 
storage  dam.  Electricity  is  used  as  a  power  in 
tnanafacturing  as  well  as  for  light.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  pumps,  iron,  foundry  products, 
shirts,  shoes,  vinegar,  flour,  and  furniture.  It 
has  a  large  trade  in  fruit  and  sandstone.  The 
Medina  Falls  are  visited  annually  by  a  number 
of  tourists.  The  government  is  vested  in  a 
president  and  board  of  trustees.  Pop.  (igio) 
5.683- 

Medina-Sidonia,  ma-de'ni  se-do'nE-a, 
Spain,  a  city  in  the  provmcc  of  Cadiz,  23  miles 
by  rail  southeast  of  Cadiz,  built  in  the  form  of 
an  amphitlieatre  on  a  broad  eminence,  in  the 
middle  of  an  extensive  plain,  noted  for  its  agri- 
cultural products  and  cattle  rearing,  which  con- 
stitute the  chief  occupations  of  the  population. 
A  fine  Gothic  church,  a  tuwn  hall,  and  the  an- 
CcstraJ  palace  of  the  famous  dukes  of  Medina- 
Sidonia  are  the  principal  buildings.  Pop.  about 
J5.000. 


Medina  (me-di'na)  Series,  in  geology,  a 
term  introduced  by  the  New  York  Geological 
Survey  for  a  subdivision  of  the  Upper  Silurian 
series,  apparently  the  base  of  that  system.  It  is 
named  from  Medina,  New  York ;  occurs  through- 
out the  Atlantic  States;  and  includes  shales,  con- 
glomerates and  sandstones.  For  the  Medina 
sandstone  see  Levant. 

Mediterranean  (med"T-te-ra'ne-an)  .Sea, 
the  great  inland  sea  between  the  continents  of 
Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia,  the  remnant  —  acco'C- 
ing  to  Prof.  Suess  —  "of  a  great  ocean  which  at 
an  early  geological  epoch,  before  the  formation 
of  the  Atlantic,  encircled  half  Che  globe  along  a 
line  of  latitude."  From  its  eastern  extremity 
in  Syria  to  the  Strait  cf  Gibraltar  it  is  about 
2,200  miles  long ;  its  maximum  width  from  Venice 
to  the  Bay  of  Sidra  is  T,200  miles.  The  shores 
of  Europe  are  on  the  north  and  northwest, 
those  of  Africa  on  the  south,  and  those  of  Asia 
on  the  east.  The  Mediterranean  is  connected 
with  the  Atlantic  by  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and 
on  the  northeast  with  the  Black  Sea  through 
(he  Dardanelles,  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Bos- 
porus, which  form  a  continuous  waterway.  It  is 
irregular  in  shape,  and  by  the  projection  of  the 
south  part  of  Italy,  and  of  Cape  Boo  in  Africa, 
and  the  interposition  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  i* 
divided,  near  hs  centre,  into  two  distinct  por- 
tions, an  east  and  a  west.  In  addition  to  these, 
the  other  important  subdivisions  are  the 
Tyrrhenian  or  Tuscan  Sea,  between  the  west 
coast  of  Italy  and  the  islands  of  Sardinia  and 
Corsica;  the  Adriatic  Sea  or  Gulf  of  Venice, 
between  the  east  coast  of  Italy  and  the  west 
coast  of  Turkey  in  Europe  and  Dalmatia;  the 
Ionian  Sea,  between  the  west  coasts  of  Turkey 
in  Europe  and  Greece,  and  the  south  part  of 
Italy  and  the  island  of  Sicily:  the  Mgeaa  Sea 
or  Archipelago,  between  Turkey  in  Europe  and 
Greece  on  the  west  and  Turkey  in  Asia  on  the 
east;  and  the  Levant,  which  is  usually  under- 
stood to  include  tbe  whole  sea  east  of  the  island 
of  Crete.  The  largest  gulfs  are,  on  the  shores  o£ 
Europe,  those  of  Lion  or  Lyons,  Genoa,  Ta- 
ranto,  Lcpanto,  Koron,  Kolokythia,  and  Salo- 
nica;  on  the  shores  of  Asia,  Adrymiti,  Smyrna, 
Adalia,  and  Skanderoon;  and  on  the  shores  of 
Africa,  Sidra  and  Cabes.  The  largest  and  most 
important  islands  are  Sicily,  interposed,  as 
already  mentioned,  between  the  two  great  divi- 
sions of  the  sea,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  the 
Balearic  Isles,  in  the  west  division ;  and  Cyprus, 
Rhodes,  Crete,  the  Ionian  Isles,  and  Malta,  in 
the  east  division.  The  princip^  rivers  which 
discharge  themselves  into  the  Mediterranean 
are  the  Ebro,  Rhone,  Po,  and  Nile;  but  its  com- 
munication with  the  Black  Sea  entitles  it  to 
claim  it  as  part  of  its  basin,  and,  consequently, 
also  the  great  rivers  Don,  Dnieper,  Dniester, 
and  Danube.  Between  Cape  Bon  and  the  Sicil- 
ian coast,  where  the  sea  is  shallowest,  the  depth 
varies  from  30  to  250  fathoms ;  but  in  almost 
all  other  places,  particularly  at  a  distance  from 
the  shores  and  islands,  the  depth  is  very  much 
greater,  the  maximum  depth  in  the  eastern  divi- 
sion being  2,150  fathoms,  in  the  western  division, 
2,040  fathoms.  Owing  to  the  very  narrow  chan- 
nel^ which  connects  the  Mediterranean  with  the 
mam  ocean,  there  b  very  little  tide;  though  in 
some  places,  as  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  the  Adriatic, 
on  parts  of  the  African  coast,  etc,  a  rise  of  more 
than  6  feet  sometimes  occurs.     The  nrevailins 
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KindE  are  the  soutlieast  and  southwest  in  spring,  length  and  one  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  nidi 

and  the  northeast  and  northwest  during  the  rest  thi^  being  tubular  below  and  flattened  above, 

of  the  year.    ThCT  often  rise  suddenly  and  with  Below,   it  closely  resembles  the  cervical  cord 

great  violence.     The  most  remarkable  are  the  in    its    internal    construction,   but   above   great 

historic  Eoroclydon  or  Levanter,  mentioned  in  changes  take  place  to  accommodate  important 

Acta  xxvii.   14,  a  northeast  wind  of  dangerous  new   structures.     One   of   the  most  conspictx>us 

whirlwind  characteristics;  the  Bora  in  the  Adri-  features  of  the  medulla  consists  in  a  triangular 

atic;  the  Etesian  and  Tramantona  in  the  Mgeaxi;  enlargement  of  the  central  canal  of  the  cerebro- 

and    the    burning    Sirocco    from    the    African  spinal  axis,  constituting  what  is  known  as  the 

desert     The   Mediterranean   abounds  with   fish,  fourth  ventricle.    The  lower  seven  cranial  nerves 

and  also  furnishes  the  finest  coral  and  sponge,  have  their  apparent  origin  in  the  medulla,  and 

The  evidences  of  volcanic  action  along  its  shores  the  first  spinal  nerve  also  originates  in  the  me- 

are  present  in  the  active  volcanoes  of  Vesuvius,  dul!a    proper.     The    internal    anatomy  of   the 

Etna,  and  Stromboli   (qq.v.).     Consult  Playfair,  medulla  is   complicated.     At  the  lower  end  the 

'The    Mediterranean,    Physical   and    Historical*  chief  motor  tracts,  the  pyramidal  tracts  thatcome 

(i^).  from  the  motor  area   (q.v.)   in  the  brain  cross 

Mediterrwiean  Subregion,  a  zoogeograph-  one  another  to  ^ss  down  on  opposite  sides  of 

ical  district  of  the   Nearctic  Region,  embracuig  Ine  spmal  cord.   It  is  because  of  this  decussation 

the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  plains  of  ^^»^  a  hemorrhage  of  the  bram  of  the  nght  side 

.Syria.     Faunistically    this    region   is    allied   to  causes  a  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  left  side 

Europe  rather   than   to   Africa  or   Asia,   from  of  the  body,  and  vtce  versa.    Just  above  the 

which  it  is  separated  by  deserts.     It  includes  decussation   of   the  pyramids   the   end-stations 

many  sub-tropical   forms,   rarely   or  never  seen  (nuclei)   of  the  two  chief  sensory  tracts  of  the 

north  of  the  Alps  or  south  of  the  Atlas  Moun-"  body  are  located.     It  is  into  these  nuclei  — the 

tains.    See  Zoogeography.  graciUsand  thecuneatus— that  all  of  the  sense- 

■u^^:iAS^     ™i  ii^'s     .,    T..,ir:.i,    «,-^..   nt  impressions  from  the  body  below  the  head  are 

•oldiers.  .nd  ■e.moi.  who  luv=  Ukln  psrt  in  S«'  S"?  ™"»  ">  *"  5^      .       5?        S 

bth.lf  of  fnrkty.     The  n.mc  is  .l.o  <k"  ™d".of  "■■  t™""!  ""™  ''(""j  <«,•"' 

- 1 -r i<  L  _;i ;_ i oi  the  oliVES,  two  Structures  oi  undeterm 


&,  R?  L,?^"^  '^'"^^^  ""'*'  ^°^'  ^'''^  function,"  The  best  description  of  theoblongati 
«  «S  cents.  ..,„.,  at  present  is  that  of  the  model  of  the  medulU 
MedTar,  a  small  tree  or  shrub  (Mespttuj  and  pons  by  Dr.  Florence  Sabin,  which  is  fig- 
germanica)  ot  the  rose  family  and  a  native  of  ^rpd  jn  Barker's  <Nervous  System,'  Consult 
wuthem  Europe  w;here,  in  the  wild  state  it  has  ^i^.  Bu^k,  (Reference  Handbook  of  the  Med- 
thoms,  but  m  cultivation  it  is  thomless.  It  i^al  Sdences.>  article  «Brain,»  and  Jdins  Hop- 
differs  from  v^ious  near  relatives,  such  as  apple  tins  Hospital  Reports,  Welch  Memorial  Volume. 


inal  flowers  upon  leaty  growths  of  the  current  „   .     *  .     ,         t.      ^ 

season,    and,   Tike    the    quince,    in    having   no  Mediwa,  me-doo  s?.     See  Goboo. 

detachable  peduncle  to  the  fruit  in  which  the  Hedusa,  a  disk-bearing  jellyfish  (q.v.). 


receptacles    do    not    completely    overgrow    the 

ovaries.    It  is  widely  grown  in  Europe  hut  much  . 

less  in  America.     In  Central  New  York  it  is       .    f.       ■  v    ^        .tu-j  j 

fully  hardy  and  produces  well  with  no  special  '''".'^,'"8  course  across  Kent,  past  Tunbridge  and 

car^    The  top-shaped  fruit,  which  is  about  the  Mf't      '^'  *"  ^'^^"'*^'-.  ^"^  ^^^^a^'a  ^      ? 

sire  of  a  small  pear,  should  be  allowed  to  hang  Chatham  it_  spreads  out  into  a  broad  t.da!  estu- 

until  after  a  frost,  which  mellows  its  austerit?  ^Y-  '".*^?.  ^^/r'?/  i'/'^''JiV«  \T^  ,^rf 

and  assists  the  prti:ess  of  <bletting,»  as  ripening  Z.^LuU^^^^^h.r«   I  ^ii«  «L^  ^rhr* 

in  cool  dry  rooms  is  called.    When  in  a  state  of  "  navigable  to  Penshurst,  20  miles  above  Chat- 

inctpievt  decay  the  softened  fruits  are  eaten  by  ''^'"- 

those  who  enjoy  tart  flavors,  or  are  made  into  Meduu,  me'an,  Thomai,  American  scicn- 

preserves.  tist:  b.  Potter's  Bar,  near  Londtm,  England,  ai 

Medoc,  ma-dok,  a  wine  which  derives  its  ^^^\.^^l  '^    Philadelphia    19    Nov     19M 

name  froS  a  district  of  France,  in  the  ancient  ^'«»  his  father,  a  gardener  he  learned  facu  of 

province  of  Gascony.    It  is  mostly  covered  with  natural  history  when  a  child;  at  8  made  and 

vines,  which  are  cultivated  with  great  care,  and  recorded  an  onginai  discovery  m  herpeiology; 

the  wines  produced   from  which  have  a  high  ^H?*'*  himself  from  books  read  at  night  after 

reputation.    See  Wines.  daily  tasks;  at    12  began  to  publish  scientific 

-  ...  papers;    soon   after  produced  the   first   hybrid 

fuchsia  I   and  was  nominated  to  membership  in 
the  Royal  Wemerian  Society.     For  two  years  he 

Medulla    Oblonga'ta,    the    brain-stem,    or  held   a   position   at   Kew   Gardens.     In   1848   he 

that  part  of  the  nervous  system  that  lies  between  came  to  America  and  took  charge  of  Bartram's 
the  pons,  or  pont  Varolii,  at  the  up^ier  end,  and  '  Gardens  in  Philadelphia.     In  1854  he  established 

the  spinal  cord  proper,  with  which  it  is  contin-  the  Germantown  Nurseries,  which  he  conducted 

uous,  at  its  lower  end.     It  is  a  very  old  part  of  until  the  end  of  his  life.     For  30  years  (i8S9-^) 

the  nervous  system,  judged  from  the  standpoint  he  edited   the    'Gardeners'  Monthly,'   and   con- 

of  evolution,  and  in  it  are  located  the  important  iributed   papers  to   many   other  periodicals   and 

centres  of  most  of  the  cranial  nerves,  including  10    scientific    societies.     For    33    years    he    was 

the  centres  that  govern  the  nerves  of  the  heart  senior  vice-president  of  the  Philadelphia  Arad' 

and  of  re^ration.    It  is  a  triangular  cone-like  emy  of  Natural  Sciences,  in  whose  proceedings 

portion  of  the  nerve-axis,   about   an   inch  in  were  published  his  important  ' Contributions  to 
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the  Life  History  of  Plants.'    In  1875  he  was  MeeUni,  me'klnz,  Lynn  Roby,  Am___ 

elected  3  fellow  of  the  American  Academy  for  journalist;  b.   Salem,  Md.,  14  Nov.  1862. 

the    Advancement    of    Science,    before    which,  was  graduated  from  Western  Maryland  College, 

amon^   other   noteworthy   papers,   he   read    <A  Westminster,  Md    in  1882,  and  devoted  himself 

Contribution  to  the  Doctrine  of  Evolution  and  to  journalism.    He  was  literary  editor  of  the 

the  Theory  of  Natural  Selection,*  which  showed  Baltimore  American   i88a-g,  when   he  became 

him  oa  a  co-worker  with  Darwin  and  other  evo-  managing  editor  o£  the  Philadelphia   'Saturday 

lutionary  scientists,  in  whose  field  he  also  was  a  Evening  Post,*  and  since  1903  has  been  editor 

discoverer.     From  the  creation  of  the  office  un-  of   the    Baltimore   Herald.     He   has   published: 

til   his  death  he  served  as   State  botanist   of  'The   Robb's   Island    Wreck'    (1894) ;    'Adam 

Pennsylvania,  at  one  time  was  a  member  of  the  Rush'   (J902)  ;  etc. 

board  of  visitors  of  Harvard    and  was  one  of  jj^ks,     Eugene.     American     painter:     b. 

^e    American    ediors    of    tie     'Encyclopicdia  ^ew   Y^   1847:    He   studied   under   Wust.   at 

Br.tann.ca.'     His    travels    and    researches    ex-  fhc  Hague,  and  under  Van  Lerius  at  Antwerp. 

tended  throughout  the  country,  mcluding  A  aska.  !„  1883  he  received  the  title  of  professor  froS 

In   i8;8  he  began  the  P«b'''jation  of    'Native  ,1,^  Academy  of  Florence,  in  which  city  he  had 

Flowers   and   Ferns   of  the   Un.ted   States  >    an  ^^^^   i,;,   permanent    residence.     His    Venetian 

Illustrated  serial  covering  a  w.de  field  of  floral  j^t^^^  include   'Gondola  Party>   and   'Fishing 

distribunon   the  mam  features  of  which  he  eon-  %^^i^>  ^^^  i,e  has  successfully  handled  a  motif 

tinued  in  'Meehans  Monthly,'  founded  in  1891.  ,aj,,„  t^^^  Dickens,  in  his  'Utile  Nell  and  Her 

!i"l  ^'1^'^  i°°?"^  1^^"°^"^    .^rolled    h,m  Grandfather'    (1876). 

and  he  held  mtimate  relations   with  nearly   all  ,,          1.                -  ,  ,  -                , 

the  leading  scientists  of  his  time.    Among  his  .  Meerschaum,  mer  sham  or  -shum,  a  name 

closest  friends  was  the  Comte  de  Paris,  a  dev-  ?'^*"  '°  ""^  °/  *"^  silicates  of  magnesium;   it 

otec    of    plant-study.    Meehan    was    the    third  '^  ^.  ""'"eral  of  a  whitish  or  creamy  color,  and 

American  to  receive  the  Veitch  medal,  awarded  ''ecpiyed  its  name,  from  its  appearance  and  the 

to  him  for  'distinguished  services  in  botany  and  po^iHon  in  which  it  is  sometimes  found  si'i^gest- 

horticulture."    Apart  from  scientific  work  he  de-  "nK  pat  'E  was  petnhed  foani  of  the  sea.     It  IS 

voted  himself  to  public  labors;  was  a  member  obtamed  from  various  places  but  the  best  quality 

of  the  Philadelphia  common  councils  from  1882  9°^^^  ^'°'^  Asw  Mmor,  rich  deposits  of  it  ex- 

tmtil  his  death ;  during  the  same  period  served  '^t'l^  about  20  miles  southeast  of  Esk.chehir,  at 

on  the  local  school  b<^rd;  in  both  capacities  in-  *.P^«  '^^"^'1  Sepetdje.     Here  are  some  20,noo 

troduced  many  reforms ;  and  chiefly  through  his  P"^  '"  ^  ^P^'^l  °i  3"=  ^""'";  ?'  ""'="  '"''y  '?> 

efforts  nearly  30  amaU  parks  were  added  to  the  ?'^^  worked,  all  the  others  be.ng  exhausted.     It 

d^.    A  work  of  permanent  value  is  his  <Amer.  '^  said  that  these  mines  were  op_ened  ifloo  years 

Kan  Hand-book  of  Ornamental  Trees'  (1853).  fF:        "^    '?  '^"'^  "■"ediij  e,  as  it  is  well  known 

rek.  mek,  Alexander  Beaufort,  American  i'l"A."??J'«'?.-^_'^?.*°';T''>.'?^«'>J''^.'™">'  P"^' 
jurist 

and    admitted    to    the    lar    two    VMTS    alter,  surrounding  villages."  At  Gheikii,  in  the  i-^^h: 

He  served  m  the  Sem.nole  War  1836;  was  at-  borhood   of   Sepetdje,   there   are   3,000   pits,   of 

torney-general  of  Alabama  1836;  judge  of  Tus-  .„hich  only  100  are  worked,  giving  emptoytient 

caloosa  County  1842-4;  and  member  of  the  leg-  to  400  miners.     The  mineral  Ts  miSed  in  blocks, 

Blature  in  1853.    While  there  he  established  the  ^hich  are  taken  to  Eskichdiir,  where  the  blocks 

free-school  system  of  Alabama.    In  addition  to  are  cleaned,  the  operation  consisting  of  scrapii« 

a    legal    digest    (i^)    he    wrote:     'The    Red  an<j  cutting  the  blocks  with  a  sharp  instrument 

l^^t>   /b^V'  <o^°"^V  ^^''    ^'"""-    °1    "u^  °'  '^"'f'^'  the  meerschaum  being  still  soft  and 

South'    (i857);    'Romantic  Passages  m  South-  easily  cut  into  any  shape  or  form.     Over  1,100 

western  HjftoV   (1857);  etc     His  best  known  p^^^^  ^^^  occupied  in  cleaning  and  shaping 

poem  IS  'The  Charge  at  Balaklava.'      _  ,i,ese    blocks,    which,    after    being    thoroughly 

Ucek,    Fielding   Bradford,    American    pa-  cleaned,  are  separated  into  four  classes,  aceord- 

Iseontologist :  h.  Madison,  Ind.,  10  Dec.  1817;  d-  ing  to   siie  and   quality.    These  blocks  being 

Washington,  D.  C,  28  Dec.  1876.    His  educa-  ready  for  sale,  a  bargain  is  struck  between  the 

tional  advantages  were  limited,  but  his  interest  pipe  manufacturers  and  the  commission  agents 

in  natural  history  made  study  imperative  to  him,  and  merchants  at  Eskichehir  of  whom  there  are 

and  in   1848   he  became  assistant   to   David   D.  about  a  doien.     The  latter  then  pack  the  blocks 

Owen  in  a  geological   survey   of   Iowa,   Minne-  of  these  four  classes  with  very  great  care  into 

sola,   and   Wisconsin.    He  assisted  James   Hall  boxes  of  equal  size,  each  block  being  wrapped 

at  Albany  in  1852-8,  spending  several  summers  in  cotton  to  avoid  any  friction  or  shock  between 

in  a  geological  survey  of  Missouri  and  Nebraska,  the  pieces.     The  actual  annual  output  of  these 

and  in   1858  went  to  Washington,  where  he  de-  mines  varies   from   120  to   150  tons.     It   is  soft 

voted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  palaeon  to  logic  when    dug    up,    but   becomes   hard    when    dry, 

investigations   under   the   government.     He   was  Most  of  it  is  sent  to  Vienna,  where  it  is  chiefly 

elected  in  1870  to  the  National  Academy  of  Sci-  made   into  .tobacco- pipes,  miany  of  them  highly 

enees,  and  was  a  member  of  other  scientific  or-  artistic.     Similar  pipes  are  also  made  in  Paris, 

ganizations.    Among  his  writings  are:     'Cheek  London,  and  elsewhere. 

vi'.'  '*/,il!;!i-^"''tS''"^4''  ^"'t'^  °i  ^°\^  r"^'  M<"'  A^hur.  American  musical  director: 

^^V  J*"?    °M  >'";'ir^^'^'i  ^'T'  b'  Columbus.  Ohii,  13  Feb.  1850.     He  was  grad- 

ceous   and  Tert.arj.   Fossils'    (1876)  ;    etc     For  ^^^    f,^'  Conc„rdia    College,    Fort    wl™ 

'  i^^^ft  ^'.l'    c  ^'t  "■'■'''t  ".■.  bibliography  j^^    ^nd  studied  music  in  Berlin     He  has  b«S 

pubhshedby  the  Smithsonian  InsUtuUon.  ^ssi^m  director,  and  later  dTriSor   of  s^^VTf 

Meerlut.    'Sec  buRicATE.  the  leading  operas  and  musical  associations,  and 


Meet  mek,  AJeMnder  Beaufort,  American  po^es,  other  than  the  fabriwtion  of  pipes ;  mo 

?-  ?**\^    ??'"'"''"■  X?-   ^-oJ^   ^'y    '^'■''   f  over,  fuller's  earth  used  to  be  worked  on  a  » 

Columbus,  Miss,   30  Nov.  '865.    He  was  grad-  scale  by  the  ancients.    The  meerschaum  n 

"^H       H°^H*  University  of  Alabama  in  1833  are  worked  by  some  500  miners,  who  live  ii 
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?ws  publbhed,  in  addition  to  his  annotated  pro-  general  colors  are  browns  and  yellows  with  the 

grammes  for  the  New  York   Philharmonic  So-  naked  watlled  parts  brightly  colored.    They  have 

ciety  and   the  Chicago  Orchestra,   'Chorus  and  a  short,  strong  bill ;  the  head  and  neck  almost 

Choral  Music'  raked  and  wattled;  the  wings  short  and  round. 

Megacles.     The  most  illustrious  Greek  of  this  ^be  tail  large;   the  legs   and  feet  large,   strong 

name  was  the  head  of  the  family  of  the  AIcmK-  and  provided  with  great  claws.     Megapodes  are 

onids  at  Athena  in  the   time   of   Solon.     After  terrestrial    birds    found    in    hill-valleya,    among 

twice  expelling  Pisistratus,  who  in  560  B.C.  had  thickets  or  along  river  and  sea  beaches.     They 

made  himself  "Tyrant*  of  Athens,  he  was  him-  run  well,  but  if  hsrd  pressed  will  take  to  trees 

self  exiled  by  him  together  with  all  his  family,  where  they  hop  about  awkwardly ;  their  flight  is 

Megalensia  or  Megalesia,  an  annual  festival  ^^"l'..  *""'    "t?"   ^    '""S.  sustained.    Hoarse, 

at  Rome.  (4-10  April)   in  connection  with  the  chuddmg,  cackling  or  mewmg  cries  express  the 

foreign   cult  of    Cybele,    the    Magna  Afaler  or  ""eran^^   oi   the.difterMt   spec.M,   which   are 

Great  Mother  of  the  Gods,  celebrated  by  a  pro-  ?*?,«"  ^'^T°   "^°'?'^^-     -^"^   ^°°^  consists  of 

cession    of   her    eunucli -priests,    by    circensian  ^='1^"  ^^"'^  sff's.  hemes  wo"^s,  snails,  insects 

and  theatrical   shows,  and  at  the  close  a   carni-  ""^  even  snwil  crabs.    The  flesh  is  dark-colored 

vai,  and  not  good,  though  palatable  to  the  Australian 
aborigines. 

One  of  the  best  known  species  is  the  brush- 
ti'rkey  or  mound-turkey  (Caiheturus  lathamt). 

Megalopolis,  mfg-a-lSp'o-lTs,  or  Sinanon,  also   known   as  the  wattled  talegalla  and  the 

Greece,  a  ruined  city  on  the  ancient  Helisson,  in  New   Holland  vulture,  the   latter  name  being 

the   nomarchy    of   Gortynia,   5   miles   north    of  given  to  it  on  account  of  its  yellow,  naked  head 

Leondari.     It   was   founded  370  b.c.  by  Epami-  and  neck,  covered  in  part  with  fleshy  wattles.    It 

nondas,  as  the  federal  capital  of  Arcadia,  and  is  rather  common  in  New  South  Wales,  inhabit- 

was   frequently   but   unsuccessfully   attacked   by  ing  the  most  thickly  wooded  parts.    It  is  a  large 

the  Spartans.     In  222  ac.  it  was   captured  and  bird,  about  the  siie  of  a  turkey,  with  blackish- 

partially    destroyed    by    Cleomenes    III.     From  brown  plumage.     It  is  shy,  and  wiien  pursued, 

1890-3  the  British  School  at  Athens  excavated  end^vors   to  escape  by   running  through  the 

the  site  and  revealed  the  Precinct  of  Zeus  Soter,  thickest   brush,    or   by   leaping   to  the   lowest 

the  Agora,  the  Stoa  of  Philip  and  the  Stoa  of  branches  of  a  tree,  and  thus  avoids  the  dingoes  or 

Myropolis  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  on  native  dogs,  which,  however,  often  hunt  it  down 

the  left  bank,  the  Theatre  and  Scanotheca,  the  on  open  ground.    It  is  easy  game  to  the  sports- 

Thersileon   or   great   assembly   hall,   altars,   and  man,  who  finds  it  roosting  under  shelter  of  the 

remains  of  other  buildings  described  by  Pausa-  branches  of  trees  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  and 

nias.    Consult  Schultz  and  Lormg,  'Excavations  although  several  of  a  flock  are  sho^  the  rest 

at  Megalopolis*  (189a),  keep   their  place  undisturbed.    They  are   gen- 

Megalosaunis,  meg"a-l5-sa'iTis,  a  genus  of  e""!"    «^="    '"  J"\^^^    flo'^ks,    and   make   their 

huge  carnivorous  dinosaurs  of  the  group  Thero-  nests  together,  the  females  heapmg  up,  by  means 

po4a.    Their   remains  occur  in  a   fragmentary  °^  ^}'^'' JT'  '"™?'''   °^  ^t^"^  eartlc^ds  of 

way  in  the  European  oolitic  rocks.    See  Dino-  =^rth  and  decayed  leaves,  which  are  used  fr«n 

SAURiA.  year  to  year,  new  materials  bemg  added  every 

_,     ,     .            r       f      J           _i              ■  year.    The  eggs  are  separately  buried,  often  by 

Mear«pliOTe  (a  Greek  word  meaning  several  females,  within  the  mass,  where  they  are 
<^t  sound*),  an  instrument  devised  by  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  fermeming  mound. 
Thomas  A.  Edison  for  carrying  the  sound  of  the  xhe  parent  birds  partially  uncover  them  during 
voice  Iwig  distaiKea  without  the  aid  of  wires,  jhe  day.  Nearly  a  bushel  of  eggs  may  sometimes 
It  consists  of  two  large  funnel-shaped  receivers  ^e  found  in  a  single  heap.  The  male  bird  pays 
m  which  the  waves  of  sound  are  collected  and  gr^^t  attention  to  the  young  after  they  are 
concentrated  and  carried  by  means  of  flexible  hatched,  covering  them  up  partially  in  the 
tubes  held  to  the  ears  of  the  person  using  the  niound  at  night  for  warmth.  The  flesh  of  the 
instrument  In  the  mstnitnent  called  telephone-  talegalla  is  excellent,  and  the  eggs  are  also  very 
megaphone,  the  mouthpiece  of  the  telephone  is  delicate  and  eagerly  sought  after.  Two  other 
connected  with  four  transmitters  which  raulti-  species  occur  in  New  Guinea 
ply  the  usual  telephone  sound  of  the  voice  by  So^h  and  West  Australia  have  another 
four,  and  it  is  sent  by  wire,  so  increased,  into  the  familiar  megapode  in  the  mallee-hen  or  'native 
megaphone,  which  sends  it  forth  into  space  with  pheasant*  U-'l'oa  occellata)  —a  large  gray- 
sufficient  intensity  to  carry  it  with  perfect  dis-  g^own  bird  with  eye-like  markings  on  the  wings 
tmctress  throughout  a  large  church  or  bail  Ihe  ^„^  hack,  and  the  naked  neck  and  wattles  blue; 
ordinary  megaphon.;  is  largely  used  by  deat  itg  mounds  are  comparatively  small  and  often 
persons.  made   individually.     A  bird   often  confounded 

Hegapodes,  a  general  name  for  the  brush-  with  this  in  books  because  of  similarity  of  name 

turkeys  or  mound-birds  of  Australia  constituting  is  the  maleo    {Megacepalon  malco)    of  North 

the  gallinaceous  family  Megapodiida:,  so  named  Celebes,  which  has  the  singular  habit  of  making 

in  reference  to  the  disproportionately  large  size  a   general   migration   in  the  breeding  season  to 

of  the  feet;  and  remarkable  for  their  breeding  the  sea-beach,  where  small  groups  of  females  dig 

habits.    The  family,  although  mainly  Australian,  large  holes  in  the  sand  just  above  high-water 

is  represented  in  many  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  mark,  and  day  by  day  bury  eggs  there  until  the 

and  in  OU  Philippines,  replacing  the  pheasants,  quota  of  each  is  laid;  these  gradually  hatch  un- 

which  are  absent  from  thai  region.    There  are  der  the  influence  of  the  hot  sand.    The  largest 

~  7  genera  and  zo  or  more  species,  mostly  with  genus    is    McgaPodias,    whose    15    species    are 

restricted  individual  ranges,  and  varying  in  size  scattered   over    all    the    island    rejpon    between 

from  that  of  si  turkey  to  that  of  a  large  pigeon,  Samoa,  the  Philipi^ines  and  the  Micobars,  each 

«he  sexes  being  always  alike  in  plumage.    The  group  having  a  distinct  species.   The  most  widelj 
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tfstributed  and  best  known  is  M.  tumultu,  the  the  family  Afegathenuia,  and  especially  flw 
common  mound-bird  or  scrnb-tarkey  of  Northern  species  Megathertum  amencanum,  whose  re- 
Australia  and  the  Papuan  archipelago,  which  mains  pre  found  plentifully  in  the  Pleistocene 
fashions  mounds  lo  or  ii  feet  high  in  the  densest  strait'  ol  Argentma  and  Patagonia.  These  early 
woods,  continues  to  use  them  year  after  year,  and  edentates  were  so  generalized,  that,  as  compared 
lays  pale,  coffee-coiored,  thin-shellec'  eggs  in  with  modem  forms,  they  exhibit  the  head  and 
straight  burrows  penetrating  the  n^,  ind.  In  teeth  of  a  sloth,  associated  with  the  vertebra, 
some  islandstheeggsof  thesebirds  are  ail  impor-  limbs  and  tail  of  the  ant-eater.  Some  of  them 
lant  food  resource.  The  young  are  well  fledged  attain  a  gigantic  size,  at  least  »s  large  as  an 
when  they  emerge  from  the  egg  and  scramble  out  elephant,  but  with  shorter  limbs  and  a  bigger 
of  the  mound,  but  are  attended  to  by  their  parents  tail,  and  the  latest  species  arc  the  most  bulky, 
lor  some  time.  Consult  Newton,  '  Dictionary  ol  Megatherium,  according  to  Woodward,  seetns  to 
Birds*  (1896I ;' Proceedings, '  Zoological  Society  have  been  entirely  destitute  of  dermal  armor, 
ot  London,  1H76,  1888,  etc.,  and  works  on  the  The  only  one  of  its  allies  in  which  bony  plates 
ornithology  o£  Australia  and  Oceanica.  have  been  discovered  is  Mylodon,  and  they  are 
Meg"Bpolen'sis.  Jooimea,  Dutch  Protes-  very  small  and  not  fused  logether.  The  mylo- 
tant  missionary  to  the  North  American  Indians:  dons  were  somewhat  smaller  than  the  megathe- 
b.  Koedyc^  Holland,  1603;  d.  New  York  24  ria,  with  a  skull  and  teeth  more  like  ihose  of  the 
Jan.  1670L  His  family  name,  van  Mekelenburg,  modem  sloths,  and  the  three  inner  digits  of  the 
he  Hellenized  to  Megapolensis.  In  1642  Van  forefoot  bear  claws,  about  equal  in  size,  instead 
Rensselaer,  the  first  Pairoon,  brought  him  to  of  the  huge  middle-finger  claw  of  the  Mega- 
New  York  from  Holland,  and  he  soon  learned  therium.  In  both  animals  the  hind  foot  lacks 
the  Mohawk  tongue  and  preached  successfully  digit  L,  but  II.  and  III.  bear  claws.  The  typical 
among  the  Indians  near  Albany,  several  years  species  of  mylodon  (M.  hariani)  was  about  as 
before  John  Eliot's  mission  or  any  other  Protes-  large  and  of  much  the  same  form  as  a  rhinoc- 
tant  preaching  to  the  Indians.  From  1649  until  eros,  and  inhabited  the  southwestern  United 
his  death  he  was  pastor  of  the  Dutch  church  in  States,  while  various  other  species  lived  in 
New  York,  where  he  showed  little  tolerance  to  South  America.  The  long-headed  South  Amer- 
Lutherans  and  Independents.  He  advised  peace-  lean  genera,  Scelidathcrium  and  Megalonyx,  are 
able  surrender  to  the  English  in  1664.  His  other  forms  of  the  same  family.  Consult  the 
account  of  the  Mohawks  is  published  in  the  paliontological  writings  of  Leidy,  Lydekker,  and 
tiiird    volume    of    the    New    York    Historical  Woodward. 

Society's  'Collections'   (i8;o).  „^^^_    ^j^,^^_    ^^    ^^^^^    j^^.^^    ^^^ 

M«g  ara.    See  Mkcams.  estuarine  outlet  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra 

Megar'ic  School.     See  Mbgabis.  ([qq-v.),  in  Bengal.     The  tidal  bore  is  character- 

Meearis,  meg'^-ris,  Greece,  th«  name  of  kkA  by  its  velocity,  which  endangers  navigation, 

an  ancient  state  or  small  district  bounded  northi  advancing  at  the  rate  of   15  miles  an  hour,  and 

IV  Boeotia,  east  by  Attica,  south  by  the  Saronic  frequently  attaining  a  height  of  nearly  30  feet 

dolf  and  the  territory  of  Corinth,  west  by  the  Megrim.     See  Migraine 

Corinthian  territory  and  the  Connthian  Gulf;  * 

area,  about  143  square  miles.  It  is  a  monntain-  Hehemet,  mi'he-met,  or  Hohammed,  raS- 
ous  country,  the  only  plain  being  that  on  which  ham'ed,  AH,  a'!e,  viceroy  of  Egypt:  b,  Kav- 
die  capital  was  situated.  Mount  Cithairon  was  ala,  Macedonia,  1769;  d.  Cairo  a  Aug.  1849. 
on  the  north  boundary,  separating  it  from  An  orphan,  he  was  brought  up  by  a  janizary  cap- 
Bceolia.  The  only  important  town  was  Megar^  tain,  governor  of  Kavala,  who  married  him  to 
situated  a  mile  from  the  sea,  c^osite  the  island  a  kinswoman  and  made  him  a  militia  officer. 
of  Salamis.  It  cotitained  a  Pelasgian  citadel.  When  the  French  invaded  Egypt  he  was  sent 
called  Caria,  on  a  hill  northwest  of  the  city,  with  there,  rose  rapidly,  became  the  confidant  of 
a  temple  to  Demeter  called  Megaron,  from  which  Koshrew,  pasha  of  Egypt,  and,  by  treachery 
the  name  of  the  town  is  supposed  to  be  derived,  both  to  the  pashas  and  the  Mamelukes  and  by 
It  had  flourishing  colonies  at  an  early  period,  and  a  liberal  use  of  his  wealth,  in  July  1805  became 
its  navy  was  so  powerful  that  it  was  only  after  a  pasha  of  Cairo,  whence  his  power  quickly  spread 
long  struggle  with  it  that  Athens  obtained  pos-  over  the  rest  of  Egypt.  His  utterly  unscrupu- 
session  of  Salamis.  It  afterwards  became  an-  bus  policy  was  shown  by  his  massacre  of  nearly 
nexed  to  Attica,  of  which  Megaris  formed  one  1,^.00  Mamelukes  in  i8ir.  He  extended  the 
of  the  four  ancient  divisions.  It  was  successively  limits  of  Egypt  by  wars  on  the  Arabian  Waha- 
conquered  by  the  Dorians  and  the  Corinthians,  i>ees,  by  the  possession  of  Nubia  and  Kordofan, 
but  afterward  asserted  its  mdependence,  and  be-  gnd  by  the  treacherous  conquest  ot  Syria,  in 
came  wealthy  and  powerfu  which  he  aimed  at  independence  of  tile  Porte. 
Hegasthenes,  a  Greek  historian,  who  about  This  first  break  with  Turkey  was  settled  by  the 
the  year  302  B.C.,  as  ambassador  of  King  Seien-  Powers;  and  in  1839  "'e  Sultan  was  forced  to 
cos  Nicator  at  the  court  of  (be  Indian  king  San-  call  on  the  Powers  to  help  him  turn  Mebemet 
dracottos,  gathered  the  material  for  a  geograpbi-  out  of  Syria  ;  by  the  treaty  then  concluded  he 
cal  and  historical  account  of  India  that,  reaching  surrendered  Syria,  Candia,  and  Hejaz;  but  was 
us  in  the  form  of  fragments  and  worked  over  in  made  hereditary  pasha.  His  internal  adrainis- 
Strabo,  Diodorus,  and  Arrian,  is  our  chief  source  tration  was  vigorous ;  both  agriculture  and 
of  knowledge  of  that  country  in  antiquity.  Art  manufactures  flourished,  thanks  to  French  cap- 
edition  of  the  fragments  by  E.  A.  Schwanbeck  jtal  solicited  by  Mebemet,  who  introduced 
(Bonn  1846).  A  translation  by  McCnndlc,  European  methods  into  his  army  also.  He  was 
f  Ancient  India  as  Described  by  Megasthenes  and  insane  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and 
j*rr('«i«' (Calcutta  1877).  iraa  succeeded  by  his  grandson;  his  son,  who 
Uegatbe'rium,  a  gigantic  fossil  ground-  took  his  place  as  regent  in  September  1848^  died 
sloth,  the  largest  known   edentate,  representing  in  November  of  that  year. 
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HChul,  Bticnne  Henri,  a-te-Sn  dii-rS  mS-ul,  t86o  he  built  Port  Pickens  in  Florida,  and  in 
French  musical  composer:  b.  Givet  (Ardennes)  1861  was  appointed  quartermaster-general  of  the 
33  June  1^63;  d.  Paris  t8  Oct  1817.  He  studied  United  States  army  and  given  rank  as  brigadier- 
M  Paris  under  Gluck;  and  after  the  departure  general  He  was  promoted  ntajor-genunl  ia 
of  the  latter  for  Vienna,  M£hul  presented  to  the  1864,  and  in  1875-6  he  was  sent  by  the  govem- 
Roral  Academy  of  Music  the  opera  of  *Cora  ment  to  Eurc^e  to  make  an  inspection  of  various 
and  Alonzo,'  the  representation  of  which  was  staff -departments,  the  quartermaster's  in  par- 
delayed  for  six  years.  He  then  turned  to  the  ticular.  After  his  retirement  in  1882  he  was 
Op^ra  CcHnique,  which  gladly  received  his  en^ged  in  preparing  plans  for  various  public 
^Euphrosine  and  Coradin*  in  179a  His  pa-  buildings  in  Washington,  He  was  a  regent  of 
triotic  hymns,  'Chant  du  Depart,'  'Chant  de  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  of  many  scien- 
Victoire,'  and  'Chant  Retour,'  greatly  in-  tific  societies,  and  was  at  his  death  architect  of 
creased  his  fame.     He  was  chosen  a  member  the  Pension  building. 

of  the  Institute  in  1796.  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Meigs,  Return  Jonathm,  American  soldier 
Arts  m  1816,  and  a  knight  of  the  Legion  of  and  pioneer:  b.  Middletown,  Conn.,  December 
Honor  in  1802.  His  chief  operalic  work  is  1734;  d.  at  the  Cherokee  agency,  Ga..  28  Jan. 
'Joseph>  (1807).  His  style  as  a  composer  is  ^^33,  At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution- 
remarkable  for  dramatic  force  and  cokinng.  ary  War  he  raised  a  company  of  men  and  marched 
There  is  »  'Life'  by  Pougin  {1889).  His  statue  to  the  American  camp  at  Cambridge,  subsequently 
was  erected  in  his  native  town  m  J892.  accompanied  Arnold  on  his  expedition  against 

Meibo'mia,    a    genus    of    erect    perennial  Quebec,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  after 

family,  of  which  about  150  his  release  was  commissioned  a      " 


herbs  of  the  pea  family,  of  which  about  150  his  release  was  commissioned  a  colonel 

species    are    natives    of    warm    and    temperate  Continental  army.     He  signalized  hnnself  by  a 

America,  Africa,  and  Australia.     More  than  40  brilliant    expedition    against   a    British    post   at 

species  belong  to  the  United  States,  some  of  Sag  Harbor  on  Long  island,  for  which  he  r*- 

the   more    familiar   of   which    are   called   'tick-  ceived  the  thanks  of  Congress  and  a  sword,  and 

seeds."  took  a  distinguished  part  in  the  capture  of  Stony 

Ueiggs,  megr,  Henry,  American  contrac-  Point  under  General  Wayne,  and  elsewhere  in 
tor:  b.  Catskill,  N.  Y,  7  July  1811 ;  d.  Lima,  the  course  of  the  war.  In  1788  he  emigrated  to 
Peru,  September  1877,  He  was  engaged  in  the  Ohio,  and  established  himself  at  Marietta.  Ia 
lumber  business  in  New  York  and  other  places  '801  he  was  appointed  by  President  Jeffersrat 
but  met  with  financial  reverses  and  in  1848  went  Indian  a^ent  of  the  Cherokees  among  whom  be 
to  California,  where  he  a^in  took  to  the  lumber  passed  the  remamder  of  his  life. 
business  and.  gained  an  immense  fortune.  Re-  Meigs,  Return  J onatlian,  American  soldier 
verses,  however,  once  more  swept  away  his  and  politician,  son  of  the  preceding:  b.  Middle- 
wealth,  leaving  him  with  an  indebtedness  of  town.  Conn.,  November  1765 ;  d,  39  March  1824, 
more  than  $l,ooo/xo.  He  fied  with  his  family  He  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1788,  went  to 
to  Peru,  where  he  soon  embarked  upon  a  series  Marietta,  Ohio,  with  his  father  in  1788  and  rose 
of  bridge- and  railway-building  enterprises,  which  to  prominence  there  as  a  lawyer.  He  was  chief 
won  for  him  immense  wealth  and  a  world-wide  justice  of  the  Ohio  supreme  court  1803-4; 
fame  as  a  railway  contractor.  His  engineering  served  in  the  army  as  a  brevet  colonel  1804-0; 
achievements  in  South  America  comprise  some  was  a  judge  in  Louisiana  1805^;  and  in  Mich- 
of  the  most  daring  feats  in  the  history  of  the  igan  for  the  two  years  following.  After  being 
profession.  The  construction  of  the  Cailao,  senator  from  Ohio  1808-IO  he  was  governor  oi 
Lima,  and  Oroya  road,  which  crosses  the  Andes  that  State  for  the  next  four  years,  in  which 
and  ascends  to  a  height  only  136  feet  lower  than  period  he  was  an  active  supporter  of  the  war 
the  summit  of  Mount  Blanc,  was  his  crowning  measures  of  1812-14.  He  was  postmaster-gen- 
achievement,  and  was  practically  completed  at  eral  of  the  United  States  1814-23. 
bis  death.  He  paid  in  full  the  enormous  oWi-  Heigs,  WiUiam  Moiitgomery,  American 
gations  mcurred  by  his  failure  in  San  FraiKisco,  lawyer  and  biographer:  b.  Philadelphia,  la  Aug. 
Kratnbuted  generously  to  chanties  in  the  United  1852.  He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
States  and  Peru,  and  by  the  laying  out  of  a  Pennsylvania  in  1872,  studied  law  and  was  ad- 
beautiful  park,  which  he  presented  to  the  city  fitted  to  the  bar  in  1879.  In  addition  to  Lis 
of  Lima,  materially  changed  for  the  better  the  ]a„  practice  he  has  devoted  much  time  to  literaij 
appearance  of  the  city.  „ork  and  is  author  of  'Life  of  Joseph  Meigs* 

Meigs,  Montgomery.  American  civil   en-  ^1887) ;     'Life    of    Charles    Jared    Ingersoll' 

gineer:  b.  Detroit,  Mich.,  27  Feb,  1847,    He  was  (1897);    'The    Growth    of    the    Constitution* 

educated  at  Harvard  and  in  Germany,  and  was  (1900)  ;  etc, 

for  several  years  in  the  employ  of  the  Northern  Mciklejohn,  mrk'l-j5n,  George  D..  Amerl- 

Pacifie  railroad.     Since  1882  he  has  had  charge  can  lawyer :  b.  Weyanwega,  Wis..  2a  Aug.  1857. 

of  the  Des  Moines  Rapids  Canal  under  the  gov-  He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Midii- 

emment.     He    is    the   inventor   of   a    "canvas  gan  in  jggo  and  eaUblished  himself  in  a  law 

coffer-dam.*     He  also  conrtrncted  the  United  practice  at  FuUenon,  Neb.,  in  that  year.    He  held 

States  dry  dock  at  Keokuk.  several  public  offices  and  in  1884  and  1886  was 

Heiga,  taegx,  Montgomery  Cnnnlnghain,  elected  state  senator.  In  i88g  he  was  elected 
American  military  officer:  b.  Augusta,  Ga„  3  lientenant-govemor  of  Nebraska  and  in  1803-7 
May  1816;  d.  Washington  D.  C,  2  Jan.  1892.  served  as  member  of  Congress.  He  was  ajy- 
He  was  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1836  and  pointed  assistant  secretary  of  war  in  1897  and 
entering  the  engineering  corps  the  next  year  was  filled  that  post  through  the  war  with  Spain, 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  forts  Delaware,  retaining  his  office  after  the  resignation  of  See- 
Wayne,  Porter,  Niagara,  Ontario,  and  Mont-  retary  Alger,  until  1901,  since  which  time  he 
e ornery  until  1852,  when  he  took  charge  of  the  has  been  engaged  in  his  law  practice  at  Fuller- 
uilding  of  the  great   Potomac  aqueduct.     In  toiL 
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MdUuc,     Henri,     on-re     ms-yak,     French 

JJ«ywright:  b.  Paris  25  Feb.  1831;  d.  there  6 
uly  1897.  His  work  as  a  dramatist  begun  in 
1855,  was  attended  at  first  by  scant  success,  but 
he  finally  became  a  favorite  playwright.  Much 
of  his  work  was  done  with  Halevy  (q.v.).  He 
furnished  the  book  for  OfiFenbach's  'Grande 
Duchesse,'  'La  Pericliole,'  and  'Les  Brigands,' 
and  other  works  of  that  composer.  Among  his 
independent  plays  are  'Petite  Marquise'  and 
'Decore.'  In  1888  be  was  elected  to  the  Aca- 
demie  Francaise. 

Heiningen,  ml'nlng-Sn,  Germany,  the  cap' 
ital  of  the  small  Duchy  of  Saxe-Meimngen,  in 
a  narrow,  well-wooded  valiey,  on  the  Werra,  40 
miles  southeast  of  Erfurt.  It  is  an  attractive 
modern  town  with  regular  and  handsome  streets, 
having  been  practically  rebuilt  since  the  disas- 
trous fire  in  1874  which  destroyed  the  old  towa 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  new  town- ho  use 
and  the  ducal  palace  with  a  church,  private  and 
public  library,  picture  gallery,  museum,  etc.,  at- 
tached. The  stock  company  of  the  local  theatre 
which  for  sixteen  years  enjoyed  a  European 
reputation  for  the  excellence  of  its  actmg  and 
staging,  was  dissolved  in  189a  The  industries 
are  only  of  domestic  importance  and  include 
brewing,  woolen  and  ,  cotton- weaving.  Pop. 
about  18,000. 

Meiningen  Company,  a  celebrated  com- 
pany of  German  actors,  under  the  management 
of  Duke  George  of  Saxe-Meiningen  and  the 
actor  Chronegk.  They  gained  the  highest  rep- 
utation for  the  historical  accuracy  and  beauty 
of  their  scenery,  dress,  and  mounting.  They  ap- 
peared at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  London,  in  1881. 
The  company  was  dissolved  in  1890. 

Meioaen,  mi'sen,  Germany,  a  town  of  Sax- 
ony, founded  by  Henry  1.  in  922-33,  14  miles 
northwest  of  Dresden,  on  the  left  bank  of 
Ihe  Elbe,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Meissc 
and  Triebisch.  It  has  a  noble  Gothic 
cathedral,  of  the  loih  century;  an  old  castle  of 
the  Margraves,  erected  in  the  15th  century  on 
a  precipitous  rock  above  the  town,  recently  re- 
stored, the  Franciscan  church,  a  large  and  mag- 
nificent edifice,  used  as  the  custom-house ;  the 
church  of  Our  Lady,  or  city  church;  the  ancient 
church  of  SL  Nicholas;  and  other  public  build- 
ings. The  royal  porcelain  factory,  first  estab- 
lished by  Boettcher  (q.v.),  and  now  at  some 
distance  from  the  town,  is  the  great  indus- 
trial establishment  of  the  place ;  there  are 
also  manufactures  of  safety  matches,  stoves,  iron 
foundries  and  machine- works,  a  jute-mill,  brew- 
eries, etc.  Meissen  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop. 
Pop.  (1900)  30.123;  increased  (1901)  to  31,43a 
by  the  incorporation  o£  Colin,  a  suburb;  (1910) 
about  38,000. 

HeisBonier,  Jean  LouIb  Ernest,  zhSA 
I00-6  er-na  ma-s6-ne-5,  French  painter:  b. 
Lyon,  France,  21  Feb.  1815;  d.  Paris  31  JaiL 
1891.  He  came  to  Paris  in  early  youth  and 
entered  the  studio  of  Cogiiiet,  meanwhile  form- 
ing his  style  on  the  Dutch  masters  as  repre- 
sented in  the  Louvre.  He  first  attracted  atten- 
tion by  his  illustrations  of  the  Bible,  Bossuei's 
'Universal  History,'  'Orlando  Furioso.'  'Paul 
and   Virginia,*    etc.      His   earliest   paintings    in 

Enre  to  be  exhibited  in  the  Salon  were  'The 
ttle    Messei^er'     and     *The    Chess     Player* 
(1836),     His   reputation  grew  rapidly  on   the 


successive  appearance  of  'The  Monk*  (1838) ; 
'The  English  Doctor>  (1839) ;  'The  C3iesa 
Party'  (1841).  The  times  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
Louis  XV.  with  all  the  accessory  richness  and 
variety  of  costumes,  weapons  and  domestic  lux- 
ury, began  to  find  in  him  their  most  successful 
delineator.  In  the  many  canvases  which  he  pro- 
duced in  this  narrow  department  of  genre  he 
showed  a  keen  and  strong,  but  not  too  florid, 
power  of  characteriiation,  which  was  accom- 
panied with  a  marvellous  technique  in  the  hand- 
ling of  stuffs,  metals,  etc.  But  modern  his- 
tory eventually  claimed  his  attention  and  be 
found  a  congenial  field  for  the  exercise  of  his 
special  gifts  in  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon.  His 
pictures  were  often  small,  but  finished  with  mi- 
nute and  delicate  virtuosity,  a  good  example  of 
which  niay  be  seen  in  his  'Cuirassiers  of  1805' ; 
but  he  is  perhaps  less  successful  in  large  can- 
vases and  elaborate  figure  compositions  than  in 
his   small   paintings.     Among   his   most   famous 

fictures  of  the  Napoleonic  cycle  are  'Napoleon 
.  with  his  Staff'  and  'Napoleon  HI.  at  Sol- 
ferino'  (1864)  ;  'Napoleon  I.  at  Friedland' 
(■875),  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
New  York.  In  his  latter  days  he  painted  Vene- 
tian scenery  and  architectural  views  with  his 
usual  dash,  thoroughness  and  originality.  In 
his  works  he  shows  the  best  qualities  of  the 
Dutch  school  with  all  its  life-like  expression, 
truthfulness  and  spirit  combined  with  the  deli- 
cacy of  French  sentiment  and  abandon.  His 
water  colors,  etchings  and  lithographs  bear  ad- 
mirable witness  to  his  versatility  and  vigorous 
industry.  His  pictures  have  always  fetched  a 
high  price,  'Friedland  or  1807'  having  been 
sold  for  $60,000,  a  sum  scarcely  disproportionate 
to  that  given  for  smaller  canvases.  He  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  founder  of  the  new  school 
of  military  painters  represented  by  his  son  Jean 
Charles  Meissonier  and  Edouard  Detaille,  his 
most  illustrious  pupil.  Consult:  Claretie, 
'Meissonier'  (1881);  Larroumet,  '"  '  '  ' 
(1893). 


of  German  singers  formed  in  the  13th  century. 
During  the  long  evenings  of  winter  the  worthy 
burghers  of  the  German  cities  assembled  to  read 
the  poems  of  the  minstrels.  Some  of  the  hearers 
were  naturally  led  to  try  their  own  skill  in 
verse;  others  followed,  and  the  spirit  of  the  age 
scon  embodied  these  votaries  of  the  muse  into 
societies  after  the  fashion  of  corporations. 
Charles  IV.  gave  them  a  charter  and  a  coat  of 
arms.  They  met  on  certain  days,  and  criticized 
each  other's  productions,  in  which  external  cor- 
rectness seems  to  have  appeared  to  them  the 
chief  object;  few,  indeed,  had  an  idea  of  the  dif- 
ference between  poetical  and  prosatcal  ideas  or 
expressions.  Their  attempts  m  the  lyric  style 
were  chiefly  limited  to  spiritual  songs ;  in  the 
epic  to  rhymed  versions  of  the  scriptural  narra- 
tives. They  were  also  fond  of  the  didactic  style. 
The  rules  by  which  the  members  of  the  societies 
were  to  be  guided  as  to  the  metre,  etc.,  of  their 
compositions  were  written  on  a  table,  and  called 
tabulatur,  for  the  sake  of  enforcing  a  strict  ob- 
servance of  purity  in  language  and  prosody. 
The  chief  faults  to  be  avoided  were  collected ; 
they  were  32  in  number,  and  distinguished  by 
particular  names.  He  who  invented  a  new  metre 
mvented  also  a  new  tune,  the  names  of  whiA 
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were  the  drollest  and  sometimes  the  most  sense-  and  encouraged  in  his  studies.  In  his  12th 
less  imaginable.  Besides  their  stated  meetings  year  he  entered  the  University  of  Heidelberg 
they  held  public  meetings,  generally  on  Sun-  and  two  years  later  was  graduated  bachelor, 
days  and  festivals  in  the  afternoon  in  churches.  While  he  was  occupied  as  tutor  to  the  son  of 
In  Nuremberg,  where  the  master- singers  flour-  Count  von  Liiwensiein,  he  continued  to  give  at- 
ished  particularly,  such  meetings  were  opened  tention  to  his  own  progress  in  Greek;  m  1514 
with  free  singing,  in  which  anybody  might  sing,  was  made  master  of  arts  at  Ttibingen  and  thence- 
though  not  belonging  to  the  corporation.  In  this  forth  devoted  himself  to  humanism,  lecturing  on 
the  choice  of  the  subjects  was  left  comparatively  Cicero,  Terence  and  Greek  grammar.  He  also 
uncontrolled;  then  followed  the  chief  sing-  gave  much  time  to  the  study  of  theology,  juris- 
ing,  when  only  those  who  belonged  to  the  cor-  prudence  and  medicine.  Here  he  first  became 
poration  were  allowed  to  sing,  and  only  on  scrip-  acquainted  with  Erasmus'  edition  of  the  New 
tural  subjects.  The  judges  were  called  Merker,  Testament,  and  was  tlirough  the  influence  of 
and  sat  behind  a  curtain.  There  were  four:  one  Reuchlin  elected  professor  of  Greek  in  the  newly 
watched  whether  the  song  was  according  lo  the  founded  University  of  Wittenberg.  He  deliv- 
text  of  the  Bible,  which  lay  open  before  him;  ered  an  inaugural  address  (29  Aug.  1518),  'De 
the  second  whether  the  prosody  was  correct;  the  Corrigendis  Adoleacentije  Studiis,'  which  pro- 
third  criticized  the  rhymes;  the  fourth  the  tunes,  duced  a  revolution  in  German  educational  meth- 
Every  fault  was  marked,  and  he  who  had  feivest  ods  and  above  all  met  with  the  approbation  of 
received  the  prize,  a  chain  with  medals.  Who-  Luther,  professor  of  philosophy  at  Wittenberg. 
ever  had  won  a  chain  was  allowed  to  take  ap-  From  this  time  Melanchthoo  became  'Preceptor 
prentices,  to  have  many  of  whom  was  a  great  Germanise^  (The  Schoolmaster  of  Germany), 
honor.  Money  was  never  taken  from  apprentices,  and  the  'Ally  of  Luther.'  These  two  cham- 
After  the  expiration  of  his  poetical  apprentice-  pions  of  the  Reformation  were  brought  still 
ship  the  young  poet  was  admitted  to  the  corpoia-  closer  together  by  their  union  at  the  'Leipsic 
tion,  and  declared  a  master  after  having  sung  Disputation'  (1519)  in  which  they  were  con- 
for  some  time  with  acceptation.  These  strange  fronted  by  Dr.  Eck  (see  Eck,  Johann  von)  the 
societies  originated  toward  the  end  of  the  14th  great  opponent  of  Luther  and  the  movement 
century  at  Mainz,  Slrasburg,  Augsburg,  and  he  was  inspiring.  In  his  handling  of  this  ad- 
continned  in  several  free  cities  of  the  empire  versary,  both  orally  and  by  his  writings,  Me- 
until  the  17th,  in  Nuremberg  to  the  18th  century,  lanchthon  showed  himself  to  be  the  leader  of 
where  probably  the  renown  of  Hans  Sachs  (q.v.),  Protestant  controversialists  and  the  most  tear- 
the  famous  shoemaker  and  [>oet,  kept  them  longer  ned,  judicious  and  ready  of  Protestant  dispu- 
in  existence.  The  last  society  of  the  kind  was  tants. 
that  of  Ulm,  which  was  dissolved  in  1839.  In  1520  he  married  Katharina  Krapp,  daughter 

Meierda,  me-yer'da,  the  ancient  Bagradas,  of  the  burgomaster  of  Wittenberg,  and  "Master 
a.  river  of  north  Africa',  formed  by  the  union  of  Philip,"  as  he  was  faimharly  called,  as  he  set- 
several  head-streams  rising  in  the  Alias  Moun-  ^J™  ,^°^"  '?  domestic  life,  was  placed  on  the 
Uins  in  Algeria,  and  flowing  through  Tunis  to  theological  facultj;  of  the  university,  and  the 
its  outlet  in  the  Mediterranean,  24  miles  north  f^^^.  *"'"  f  ^-'^^  mcreased  application  to  theo- 
Of  the  city  of  Tunis.  The  mass  of  sediment  I<=S'"'  «'"1>'  and  teaching  was  his  'Loc:  Com- 
which  it  brings  down  has  enlarged  its  delta  and  ?'""<^^  S*^"'F  Iheojogicarum,'  which  was  the 
changed  the  coast  line,  its  mouth  fonnerly  being  '"'"^S  declaration  of  the  Protestant  position  deliv- 
at  •Bu-Chateur.  seven  miles  southward.  Its  ered  m  formal  temw  of  dogmatic  theology;  The 
whole  course  is  about  200  miles.  ^.'''"me    ran    through    5o    editions    in    his    life 

,_  ,  .  ,  u     ,         y^      L   .J-  -  time,   and  established   its   author  s  position  as 

/  T   .5^^'  ™%''''"S'  °^  Cambodia,  a  river  Luther's  complement  — in  some  respects  the  les- 

Of  tndO-Uiina.     bee  Laudodia.  ^er    spirit    of   the    Reformation   movement,   but 

Uela,    me'la,    Pomponiufl,    a    geographer  the  scientific  talent  which  supported  on  the  in- 

ftho  flourished   during   the    ist  century   of  tlie  tellectual    side    the    genius    and    the    faith^  of 

Christian    era,    probably    under     the    Emperor  Lulher.     Melanchthon,  by  his   historic  learning, 

Claudius.     Little   more   is   known   of   him  than  by  his   power   over  the  classic   languages,   was 

that  I.e  was  a  native  of  Spain,  and  the  author  of  enabled  to  communicate  to  the  learned  world  the 

a  treatise  in  three  books  in  the  Latin  language,  real   principles   of  the   new   movement   and  the 

'Dc  Situ  Orbis,'   containing  a  concise  view  of  facts  of  the  past  on  which  it  was  founded.    He 

the  state  of  the  world  so  far  as  it  was  known  to  brought  to  bear  his  deep  knowledge  of  theo- 

the     ancient     Romans.       Mela     is     edited     by  logical    philosophy,    his    acquaintance    with    the 

Tzschuckc   (1807),  Parthey   (1867),  and  FricK  precise  terms  in  Greek  and  Latin  of  scriptural, 

(1880).  patristic  and   scholastic   statement  on  the  main 

Melam'poB,   in    Greek   mythology,   son   of  question  of  the  dispute   and  he  had  the  calmness 

Amylhaon,   who  was   the  first  mortal   endowed  9?   the   well-balanced    h« mam st    which    enabled 

with  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  who  first  practised  "™  to  direct  with  cool  and  even  mind  the  move- 

the  medical  art.     He  is  said  to  have  introduced  m^ts   of   his  parly  and  to  keep   it  as   free  as 

the  worship  of  Bacchus  into  Greece.  possible  from  the  fury  and  blindness  of  intoler- 

»  •       I    1-        c      T  ance.     His  knowledge  of  Greek  made  him  as 

Melancholia.    See  Insamity.  ^^^^i  to  Luther  in  translating  the  Bible  as  Par- 

Helanchthon,   Graicized  name  of  Philipp  nell  was  to  Popein  the  production  of  his  'Iliad.* 

Schwarzerd   (Eng.   °black  earth"),  German  re-  His  pen  had  an  immense  influence  in  securing  the 

former:    b.    Bretten    in   the    Palatinate    16   Feb.  after   success   of  the   initiative  taken   by  bolder 

1497;  d.  Wittenberg  19  April  1560.   He  was  left  but  less  cautious  and  reasonable  spirits,  and  left 

an  orphan  in  his   loth  year  and  taken  into  the  a  mark  on  the  German  Reformation  deeper,  more 

house  of  his  grandmother,  a  sister  of  Reuchlin  permaneiit  and  characteristic  than  that  of  any 

(see  Reuchlin,  Johann)  the  great  German  hu-  among  hismost enthuslasliccontemporaries.   His 

tnanist,  by  whom  he  was  affectionately  treated  'Epitome  Doctrinse  Christians*  beome  from  the 
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first  an  influence  which  establishes  its  claim  to  Ocean  inhabited  by  dark-skinned  races,  as  dia- 

be  called   the   pandect   and   code   of    European  tingnished    from   the    lighter    complexioned   in- 

ProtestanCism.  habitants  of  Micronesia  and  Polynesia  (qq.v.)- 

llie    spirit    of    Melanchthon    was    distinctly  As  such  Melanesia  comprises  the  islands  stretch- 

irenic.    The  Reformation  had  resulted  not  only  ing  from  the  northeast  of  New  Guinea  to  the 

in  a  German  revolt  from  the  papacy,  but  in  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  include  Bismarck  Archi- 

creation  of  a  host  of  jarring  Protestant  sects,  pelago,  the  Admiralty  Islands,  Solomon  Islands, 

Melanchtlion's  broad  and  far-seeing  spirit  was  Queen  Charlotte  or  Santa  Cruz  Islands,  New 

averse  to  division  of  any  kind.    The  Augsburg  Hebrides,  New  Caledonia,  Loyalty  Islands,  and 

Confession  which  was  presented  to  the  diet  in  the  Fiji  Islands.    The  Melanesians  (Black  Is- 

1530  surprised  even  the  Roman  Catholics  by  its  landers)  are  ethnographically  allied  to  the  Ne- 

modenite  tone.     It  was  drawn  up  by  Melaneh-  gritos  more  nearly  than  to  the  Polynesians,  but 

thon  in  accordance  with  memoranda  supplied  by  their   dialects    are   more   closely   related   to   the 

Luiher  and  it  has  all  the  breadth,  calmness  and  speech  of  the  latter  race, 

judicial  cautiousness  of  Luther's  friend  and  good  Melane'sians,  a  collective  name  given  the 

genius.    But  this  sp.nt  of  compromise,  hopeful-  native   inhabitants   in   the   southwestern   islands 

ness  and  patience  was  out  of  harmony  with  the  „£  the  Pacific  Ocean,  including  the  Fiji  Islands, 

passion  for  controversy  xyhich  made  Wittenberg  New  Caledonia.  Solomon  Islands,  etc.    In  race 

a  centre  of  storm  and  strife    Melanchth on,  how-  and  language,  as  well  as  in  folk-lore  and  tribal 

W-er,  stuck  to  his  post_  at  Willenberg  long  after  customs,  the  Melanesians  appear  to  have  affin- 

the  great  power  and  influence  he  once  wielded  jti„  ^^,ith  the  Malays  and  Polynesians.    The  peo- 

had  passed   from  him,  into  the  h=vds  of  more  p|j  ^ary  in  color  from  dark-brown  to  black, 

positive,  violent  and  aggressive  leaders.     There  „  „     .                                   ,      .            ,    ■      .1, 

occurred  a  breach  between  the  Philippists,  the  ,  .  Mel  amsm,   an   excess   of   pigment   in   tHe 

followers  of   Melanchthon  and  the  Lutherans,  s*""  ?™  '^s  appendages,  producing  real  or  com- 

who  adhered  to  the  extreme  views  of  his  friend  parat.ve    blackness ;    the    opposite    of    albimsm 

on  the  subject  of  free  will  and  irresistible  grace,  (^l-"-)-    Melanism  is  less  frequent  than  albinism, 

on  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  on  the  >«}.  ^°^.  >ncl">ed  to  affect   large  riumbers  o£ 

•adiaphora"   indifferent   matters,   as   the   former  individuals  of  a  species,  forming  melanisticva- 

was  inclined  to  term  the  cer,-monies  of  the  Ro-  ""'^/-     A  consp.ciioiis  example  is  afforded  by 

man    Catholic   Church.      He   and   his   followers  *?  American  'black"  squirrels,  which  are  mel- 

were  assailed  as  "rogues"  and  "worshippers  of  f"'^'"^  Y^"?""  9*  vanqus  species,  especially  the 

Baal.»    Luther  stated  his  own  views  on  the  sac-  fox-squirrel  <.5««rw  nigcr)  and  the  gray  squir- 

rament  with  such  violence  that  the  recollection  ''•J   (^  MroUnenM).    These  vaneties  prevail  in 

of  his  <Short  Confession  respecting  the  Lord's  certain  parts  of  the  country,  as  the  region  of  the 

Supper'    filled  him  with   remorse  on  his  death  Great  Lakes  and  upper  Mississippi  Valley,  and 

bed.  where  he  acknowledged  to  his  friend  «Dcar  rff^ly  occur  elsewhere.    Thus  a  black  squirrel  is 

Philip,  I  confess  to  have  gone  too  far  in  the  almost  unknown  m  New  England  or  the  Hudson 

affair  of  the  Sacrament."     The  death  of  Luther  Valley.     Another  familiar  example  is  found  m 

left  Melanchthon  to  the  mercy  of  such  walous  the  black  leopards,  which  in  a  direct  light  seen. 

and  fiery   sectaries  as   had   been  engendered   in  absolutely  black,  but  under  reflected  l^ht  betray 

that   teeming   period    of   intellectual    and    thco-  *  pattern  of  spots  similar  to  those  of  the  ordi- 

logical  movement,  which  the  monk  of  VVitten-  "^ry  leopard.     Sucli  examples,  as  is  the  case 

berg  had  inaugurated.    He  survived  Luther  four  «"''  other  melanistic  animals,  often  occur  ni 

years,  waiting  for  death,  he  said  "as  a  refuge  the  same  litter  of  young  with  normal  forms, 

from  the  phrenzy  of  theologians,'  and  praying  In  man^r  of  the  lower  animas,  as  butterflies, 

that  the  Protestant  world  might  find  its  way  at  melanislic  tendencies  are   developed   under  cer- 

last  to  reunion,  a  prayer  which  as  yet  remains  tain  conditions,  especially  of  excessive  moisture, 

unfulfilled  ~"^  auk  color  of  the  negroid  human  races  is  of 

Melanchthon's    important   part   in   the    Ref-  ''''s  nature,  and  is  greatest  in  those_  inhabiting 

omiation  movement  has  often  been  lost  sight  of  *»'■'"  "PO'st  regions.    The  pigments  in  the  skin 

in  [he  blaze  of  Luther's  more  striking  and  popu-  are  mainly  of  the  class  called   Melanins,  which 

lar  personality.     Yet  he  may  with  some  reason,  produce  dark  hues.   Total  abnormal  melanism  in 

be  called  the  brains  of  the  Reformation.     More  nian  is  unknown   hut  cases  of  partial  melanism 

than  that,  he  was  a  man  who,  while   he  stood  are  on  record.     In  one  instance  one  half  of  the 

for  progress,  was  averse  to  revolutionary  change  f^ce  was  white,  the  other  black.     The  cause  01 

In  one  sense  he  was  the  Mirabeau  of  a  religious  this  condition  is  unknown.   Melanoderma, chloas- 

revolution,    a    constructive    rather    than    a    de-  *na,  and  liver-spots  are  terms  applied  to  irregu- 


reformer,  a  man  bom  in  a  generation,  'arly  shaped   yellow,   brown,   and   black   eolora- 

which    he   could    only   affect   by   presenting   an  tions  of  the  skin.     Some  Ol  these  spots  are  due 

.example  of  intellectual   refinement,   moderation,  *«  scratching  following  the  Dites  of  body-vermin. 

jtolerance  and   conservation,   which   the  warring  to  prolonged  pressure  upon  a  portion  of  the  skin, 

giants  of  the  Reformation  refused  to  follow.    In  prolonged   use   internally  of  preparations  of  sil- 

[1865  a  statue  was  raised  to  him  at  Wittenberg,  ver.  to  racial  admixture,  general  diseases,  such 


I  group  comprising  Melanchthon 


■   tuberculosis,   etc.    See   Coloring 


and  Luiher  at  Leipsic.  His  works  are  found  com-  Matteks;  Colouation,  PsOTEcrrvE. 

?',sLJJ1\   '^rn'Sftf.'*''QT-if"'Jr,Vi-^     m'*-  Mel'anite   (Gr.  "black"),  a  very  blackish 

(1834-60).     Consult:     Schmidt,     'PhiUpp     Me-  „..:,(„   „(  —rnet    esoeciallv   the   litne-iron   va- 

lanchthons    Leben   und   ausgewahlte    Schr:ften>  ]?il  L  il-S,^.^- ll™lJ  L™T,Hl?^fi7in  7^^ 

!.oA,\  .       Ti.-_i J.        (tM.'i-  ir  1       L.L     1  riety,  in  wDicn  lime  largely  preponaerates  in  tne 

t™V,S      •  Q«"t«or    H.fom-  l^^  „l,oriomite  a-d  Ae  |[.™u  par.  and 


simple;   this   is   notably   true    of  the   ! 


Uclane^     mel-a^-ne'shi-a,     a     collective    taining  the  rare  element  titanite   (q.v.).    The 
name   for   the  group   of  islands   in  the   Pacific    group  includes  all  the  darkish  garnets,^with  the 
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MELANORRHCEA  —  MSLBOURNK 

exception  (made  by  Dana)  of  the  precious  gar-  and  haUttullr  profane,  wit,  and  of  a  fltrange  ad- 
net,  technically  the  pyrolite,  which  varies  from  mixture  of  constitutional  conservatism  and  polit- 
red  to  black.  With  the  green  demanCoids  the  ical  liberalism.  His  wife,  Lady  Caroiina  Pon- 
blackish  melanites  make  up  the  greater  part  of  sonby,  whom  he  married  in  iSoS,  was  separated 
Dana's  second  class  of  garnets,  the  iron  garnets,  from  him  in  1825;  she  wrote  several  novels  and 
See,  also.  Garnet.  was  a   friend  of   Lord    Byron.     See    Nobtoh, 

Helanorrhcsa,  mel"a-n6-re'a.  See  Vak-  Cabolike  Euzabeth. 
NISH  Tree.  Melbourne,  Australia,  the  capital  of  the 
Melano'sis.  See  Tuuob.  state  of  Victoria,  and  the  largest  city  of  Austral- 
MeUn'terite  (Gr.  ;«X<i*Tv»,  'blacker'),  asia,  situated  around  Hobsons  Bay, at  the  north- 
in  mineralogy  the  hydrous  sulphate  of  iron'  ^"^  extremity  of  Port  Phillip,  40  miles  north  of 
iron  vitriol.  It  is  the  native  form  in  which  cop^  t'^  entrance  from  the  ocean  between  Points 
peras  occurs,  is  green  in  color  and  has  a  glassy  I-ofsdale  and  Nepean.  The  city  and  its  numer- 
lustre.  '  "  t,  J  ^^^  suburbs  occupy  an  extensive  undubting  area, 
„  ,  ,  ,_  „, ,  ,  „^  J.  with  the  Yarra  River,  a  stream  of  no  great  size. 
Melasma  (Gr.  «black  spot"),  a  disease  winding-through  it.  The  central  and  most  ira- 
marked  by  discoloration  of  the  skm.  The  term  portant  business  part  of  the  city  is  on  the  north 
IS  rightly  used  in  connection  with  a  pigmentation  tan^  of  the  Yarra,  two  miles  by  a  direct  railway 
of  the  skin,  sometimes  diffuse  (color  vanning—  ii„^  f^om  the  river's  outlet  in  Hohson's  Bay,  but 
duskv  yellow,  greenish  brown,  or  even  black),  ^im  miles  by  the  meandering  water  route.  The 
and  believed  to  be  dependent  upon  degeneration  ^jt  j^  ^uilt  on  a  rectangular  plan  with  line  wide 
of  the  suprarenal  capsules  or  the  semilunar  streets  lined  with  handsome  and  subsuntial  pub- 
raaglia  (see  Addison  s  Disease).  Sometimes  n^  buildings  and  residences.  Numerous  fines 
the  term  is  applied  to  the  conditions  known  as  of  railway  connect  with  the  interior  and  the  ex- 
Iiver-spots  and  « moth -patches.'  tensive  suburban  districts,  which  include  such 
Helastoms'ceK.  See  Deei  Grass.  important  places  as  Collingwood,  North  Mel- 
Mel^a,  Nellie,  Australian  prima  donna:  b.  ^''"'<=-  ^^^'^y'  Carlton,  Brunswid;.  South  Md- 
Melbourn7i9  May  1865.  She  studied  there  in  ^"™'  K.chmoni  Prahran,  St  Kilda,  Port 
the  Presbyterian  Udies'  College;  then  took  Melbourne  etc.  The  c.ty  is  well  liEhted.  and 
up  music  under  Marches!  in  Park  On  15  Oct.  £^1'  T"  =''""!:i^""y  ^"PP'"«^  "i"*  *""• 
ife?  she  made  her  debut  in  Brussels  in  'Rigo-  ^^^  the  drainage,  although  much  has  been  done 
letto';  at  that  time  gave  ap  her  family  name  "*"<*  '\'  improvement  ,s  st.il.  defective. 
Mitchell  and  took  the  stage  name  Melba,  which  Street  railways  traverse  all  the  principal  city 
is  said  to  have  been  sug|ested  by  the  name  o£  ?"<>  suburban  thoroughfares.  The  public  hmld- 
her  native  citv  ■  in  1880  anneared  in  Paris  at  the  '"^is  are  noteworthy.  The  Houses  of  Parlia- 
5e"a  «L'r7sCsS?d?o  thl  Va""dtrSg  ""-/  f°-  -  remarkable  pile  with  a  splendid 
which  she  appeared  in  London  in  Italian  reper-  we  t  facade.  Government  House  is  a  palatal 
toire:  and  after  1892  toured  Europe  and  Amer-  ''H''^'"?  conspicuous  from  every  part  of  .the  city. 
ica.  Her  best  rolM  are  Ophelia,  Juliette,  Lucia,  «"th  a  tower  145  feet  high  Other  public  bull d- 
and  Nedda  in  <I  Pagliacei.'  She  was  mrricd  "><^^  '"elude  the  law  courts  fomiing  an  exten- 
to  Charles  Armstron|  in  1882.  V^^  ^l'^^,!-  "^'^  POSt-office,  the  custom-house,  the 
^  treasury,  the  land  and  mining  offices,  the  mint, 
Melbourne,  merbern,  William  Lamb,  Vis-  the  free  library  with  some  300,000  volumes ;  the 
COUNT,  English  statesman:  h.  15  March  1779;  university,  with  an  admirable  museum  belonging 
d.  24  Nov,  1848.  Carefully  trained  by  his  mother,  to  it  and  a  splendid  hall  (the  Wilson  Hall)  in 
he  entered  Eton  in  J?(»,  Trinity  College,  Cam-  the  Gothic  style;  the  Ormond  Presbyterian  Col- 
bridge,  in  1796,  and  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1797;  stud-  lege;  the  town  hali,  with  a  large  assembly  room 
ied  law  in  Glasgow ;  was  called  to  the  bar  in  containing  a  splendid  organ ;  the  exchajige, 
1804;  and  in  1805  was  elected  to  the  House  of  athensuin,  theatres,  etc.  The  ecclesiastical  build- 
Commons,  where  he  followed  Fox,  leader  of  the  ings  include  an  Anglican  Cathedral,  a  Roman 
opposition.  He  lost  his  seat  in  1812  because  Catholic  Cathedral ;  the  Scots  church,  with  a  fine 
of  his  vote  for  Catholic  emancipation;  was  re-  steeple;  and  several  other  fine  churches.  There 
turned  in  1816;  served  as  chief  secretary  in  Ire-  are  several  "sky-scraper*  office  and  stop;  build- 
land  ill  1827;  and  in  1828  entered  the  House  of  ings;  many  banks  and  business  premises  are 
Lords  upon  his  father's  death.  Only  then  did  attractive;  and  the  Exhibition  building  deserves 
he  begin  to  figure  in  politics,  and  that  only  be-  notice.  At  the  head  of  the  educational  institu- 
cause  of  his  popularity,  for  he  had  no  official  tions  is  Melbourne  University,  with  which  are 
ability,  being  neither  diligent  nor  brilliant  As  affiliated  the  three  denominational  colleges,  'Triu- 
home  secretary  under  Grey  in  1830  he  was  a  ity  (Episcopal),  Ormond  (Presbyterian),  and 
failure:  but  in  July  1834  the  king  induced  him  Queen's  (Methodist).  Charitable  and  benevo- 
to  form  a  ministry,  and  again  in  1835,  in  spite  lent  institutions  are  numerous.  There  are  sev- 
of  the  king's  effort  to  foist  Peel  on  the  country  eral  parks  and  other  grounds  for  public  recrea- 
in  November  1834,  he  became  premier.  He  re-  tion,  and  among  these  the  Botanic  Garden 
mained  in  office  until  August  i_&4i,  thus  cover-  deserves  special  notice  on  account  of  its  extent 
ing  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Victoria,  (lOO  acres),  its  beauty,  and  the  value  of  its  col- 
whom  Melbourne  ably  instructed  in  the  duties  lection  of  trees  and  plants.  The  beautiful  Fitzroy 
of  her  position.  His  tuition  of  the  young  queen  Gardens  also  deserve  special  mention.  Melbourne 
seems,  however,  the  only  event  of  his  long  ad-  is  the  see  of  a  Roman  Catholic  archiepiscopate 
ministration,  and  he  must  be  classed  rather  as  a  and  of  an  Anglican  bishopric.  The  United  States 
politician  than  as  a  great  statesman,  since  he  is  represented  by  a  consul-general.  The  chief 
was  scarcely  more  than  indifferent  to  the  reform  industrial  products  of  Melbourne  are  leather, 
;neasuresof  the  day.  He  was  a  man  of  much  furniture,  clothing,  flour,  ales,  cigars,  ironware, 
learning,  of  a  rather  attractive,  though  coarse  woolens,  etc.    The  shipping  trade  is  large bothia 
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1.  Parliament  Building.  Melbourne. 

2.  Public  Library   Melbourne. 
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HELCHBRS  —  HELENDEZ 

exports  and  imports,  the  chief  of  the  former  chites  is  a  nickname.    It  means  "Royalists*  and 

bang  wool  and  gold,  of  the  latter  manufactured  was  given  to  them  by  the  orthodox  Greeks  with 

goods.      Most  imports   are   subject   to  a  heavy  the   implication  that  they  accepted  the   decrees 

duty.    There  is  access  to  liichmond  above  the  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  merely  at  the  dic- 

centre  of  the  city  for  fairly  large  vessels  by  tha  tation,   or   in  conformity   with   the  example   of 

Yarra.     Its  navigation  has  been  mudi  improved  the   emperor.      Celibacy  is  imposed   upon  their 

recently  and  the  Coode  canal  shortens  the  pas-  bishops,  but  their  priests  are  at  liberty  to  marry, 

sage.    The  largest  vessels  are  accommodated  at  Their   liturgy  is  in   the  Arabic  language;   they 

Port    Melbourne    and    Williamstown,  ■  both    on  use   unleavened   bread  in  the  Eucharist  and  in 

Hobson'a    Bay;    Port    Phillip    Bay   affords    un-  their  monastic  houses  they  follow  the  Basilian 

limited  anchorage  for  the  largest  vessels.     Pop,  rule.     Consult  Nealc,   'History  of  the   Eastern 

of  Melbourne  aty  about  110,000,  and  including  Church.' 

tJ.  S'.'.'I;,,!'"''"'",'""    S,°°".'""''<''m  §?'■""■  MdchboJtt,      m«-ki.'e-dJk       Cking 


,     S  Z'if  l","";  '"'1  "  y'?'  "  "•;  '•";,"  «;,,  of  Genesis,  king  ofSBlen.  anfpriest  of 

f     i  iJ  £,'  I,        '     ,,  *    5  ■?■  J    "■  -Soireme  God."    He  met  Abr.m  on  hfs  return 

pr  ipiSs  of  viSHi-cS^esigi  ii  Ss  S". reJ^%"SeCSr3^s 

n  •  E'niS^/xfiSn  .„  held  in  ,»  in  ffi  iUinT.'oV.ELls  'o'n'e  o'RS'SS 

celebration   of   the   founding    (m   1788)    of  the  additions,     Ewald  counts  it  the  earliest  portion 

Australian  colonies     A  great  conti.ct  between  ^f  t^e  history,  and  based  on  old  Canaanitish 

labor  and  capiul  took  place   in    1890,   and  a  records;  others,  as  Ncildeke,  explain  it  as  ut- 

stnke   by   the   labor-union.sts   took  .place  on   a  (erly  unhistorical. 
very  extensive  scale  both  in  Victona  and  New 

South   Wales.     In    1892-3   Melbourne   suffered  Melchthal,   melH  tal.   Arnold   von    (Arhou> 

severely  from  commercial  depression,  financial  ^w  dek  Halden),  Swiss  patriot.    He  is  consid- 

crises,  and  banking  disasters.    The  first  Parlia-  ered  by  some  authoriues  to  be  a  mythical  char- 

ment  of  the  Commonwealth   of   Australia  was  acter   but  was   supposed   to   have   lived   in   the 

opened  in  the  Exhibition  Building  on  9  May  Mth  century.     He  incurred  the  wrath  of  the 

t90i,  by  the  Duke  of  Cornwail  and  York.     At  govemor  and  was  compelled  to  flee  to  escape 

a   recent   conference   of   the    Premiers   held   at  punishment,    whereupon    the    governor    seized 

Melbourne  the  'Braddon  clause,"  providing  that  Arnold's  aged  father  and  had  his  eyes  put  out. 

the  several  states  receive  at  least  three-iounhs  The   son,   enraged  at   this  barbarity,   with   two 

of  the  Commonwealth's  revenues,  was  changed  friends  planned  a  revolt   against  the   Austrian 

so  that  2SS.  per  capita  be  the  amount.    Consult :  power  which  they  successfully  conducted.    Con- 

'Victoria  and  its  Metropolis,  Past  and  Present'  suit:  /Egidius  Tschudi,  'Chronicon  Helveticum* 

(i88p).  (1505-72). 

Melchers.    Paulus,     German    cardinal:    b.  Meldom'eter.    See  Melting  Point. 

Miinster,  Westphalia,  6  Jan.  1813;   d.   Rome  14  Mcl'drum,  David   Storrar,  English  author: 

Dec.  1895.     He  studied  law  at  Bonn,  and  the-  b.  Kirkcaldy,  Scotland,  29  Aug.  ifes-     He  was 

ology  at   Munich  and   Miinster;   was   ordained  educated   at  the   Edinburfrh   High  School,   soon 

Eriest  in  1841;  in  1857  became  bishop  of  Osna-  after   became   a   journalist,   and   has   been    for 

ruck;  and  in   1865   Pope   Pius   IX.  nominated  sei'cral  years   literary  adviser  to   Blackwood  & 

him  archbishop  of  Cologne.     At  first  opposing  Sons. 
the  doctrine  of  papal  infaUibility  at  the  Vaticr.n  tw-i-,^.,    ValHH     Ti.a«     !,««  5r,'    mS'iSn' 

Ss-'ntlLt*  '"r,""  Tr!,"'  "■  i-  dah'va-S.^rVs  5o"\°Riw; 

agreement  with  the  majonty,  and  dealt  severe  y  j„i   T7_„,n.,    r,^,;^,;    ,:  \t,,.u   ,Xr.  ■  a    ■\A^„t 

SsSo"s.iy^v''oS&5„,<,''s,iiisi''c;n  jL^,ter",^'£=3,\=.c'Si;n"er„'d"wS 

1876  he  was   removed   from   his   archbishopric.  ..;„.j   ii,.   »;,„♦   „„■„   ;„    „    „„„„.n,i„„   ..„^^. 

S;;  "sr  ■A"Ktk^^'"%F"';sr'  ^^'  s  »nSi"o",r"ip°„i.'h  sssrfort 

muiier     u«MJ-  jn  Madrid  he  won  ihe  favor  of  Jovellanos.  who 

Melchites,     melTtits,     those     Christians     of  appointed  him  nro feasor  of  the  classics  in  the 

western  Asia  and  of  (he  Levant  who  acknowl-  University  of  Salamanca  and  urged  him  to  enter 

edge  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  and  upon  an  unfortunate  political  career;  he  became 

accept    the    dogmas    of    the    Roman    Catholic  judge  in  1780.  a  judicial  chancellor  at  Valladolid 

Church      The   Synac   and   Egyptian    congrega.  in    1791,    and   fiscal   in    the   supreme    court   in 

toons  of  this  name  in  (he  main  belong  to  the  Madrid  in  1797.    He  suffered  brief  exile  after 

Greek    Church    though    in    some    unimportant  the   fall  of  Jovellanos    (q.v.)   in   1798;  but  in 

matters  of  ceremony  and  discipline  they  take  1802    returned  to    Salamanca.     His   svmpathy 

an    independent    course.      Thev    are.    however,  with  France,  however,  made  him  more  than  ever 

under   a   chief  bishon   of  their  own,   who   is  unpopular,  and  after  the  expulsion  of  Joseph 

styled  Patnarch  of  Antioch.     The  term  Mel-  Bonaparte,  he  went  into  exile  in  France.     H« 
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MBLETIUS  —  HBLINITS 


was  one  of  Ihe  most  prominent  figures  in  Span 
isli  literary  life  during  the  l8th  century. 

Heletins,  founder  of  the  sect  of  Meletians. 
He  was  bishop  of  Lycopolis  in  the  4th  century, 
and  antagonized  Peter,  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
by  refusing  absolution  and  communion  to  the 
lapsed,  that  is,  those  who  under  tlie  stress  of 
persecution  had  renounced  their  faith.  A  schism 
resulted  from  the  dispute  and  Meletius  traveled 
through  Egypt  and  Syria  gathering  thousands  of 
followers,  until  the  Council  of  Nic^a,  325,  de- 
prived him  of  authority  and  he  died  soon  after, 
a  merely  titular  bishop.  Another  Greek  ecclesias- 
tic of  the  same  name  and  century  was  made 
bishop  of  Antioch  in  360,  when  the  Arian  con- 
troversy was  at  its  height. 

Melgarejo,  Mariano,,  ma-re-a'n5  mal-ga- 
ra'ho,  Bolivian  soldier:  b.  Cochabamba, 
Bohvia,  itS  April  1818;  d.  Lima,  Peru,  23  Nov. 
1872.  He  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age  and 
by  his  courageous  though  somewhat  unprin- 
cipled conduct  in  the  many  revolutions  in  his 
country,  rose  to  be  chief  adviser  of  General 
Acha  in  1862  and  was  made  a  general.  In  1864 
he  turned  against  Acha  who  was  then  president, 
instigated  a  revolution  and  seated  himself  in 
the  presidential  chair.  During  a  brief  absence 
of  Meigarejo  the  ex-president  Bchu  returned 
and  reinstated  himself  in  the  presidency  only 
to  be  shot  by  Melgarejo  himself,  who  then  be- 
came dictator.  He  crushed  a  revolution  in  1866 
and  in  that  year  formed  an  alliance  with  Spain 
against  Peru  and  Chile.  Revolutions  followed 
and  he  was  compelled  to  flee  the  country  in 
1871  and  was  killed  in  a  quarrel  at  Lima. 

Melicertes,  son  of  Athamas  and  Ino.  In 
fear  of  Athamas,  whose  children  by  Nephele, 
Phrixus  and  Helle,  she  had  tried  to  kill,  Ino 
jumped  into  the  sea  with  Melicertes.  She  be- 
came the  sea  divinity  Leucothea,  he  Palsemon, 
whom  the  Romans  identified  with  their  god  of 
harbors,  Portunus. 

Melikoff.      See  Loris-Melikoff. 

MdUite,  or  MelUlite,  a  native  silicate  of 
sodium,  calcium,  magnesium,  aluminum  and 
iron,  whose  formula  has  not  yet  been  satis- 
factorily determined.  Potassium  is  also  com- 
monly present  to  some  extent.  Melilite  crystal- 
lizes in  the  tetragonal  system, and  has  a  vitreous 
or  resinous  lustre,  and  usuall;^  a  honey-yellow 
color,  from  which  circumstance  it  derives  its  name 
(Greek,  «honey»).  It  is  brittle,  translucent  (at 
least  in  thin  layers),  and  distinctly  pleochroic. 
It  has  a  hardness  of  about  5,  and  a  specific  grav- 
ity of  3.  The  mineral  occurs  in  baste  eruptive 
rocks,  and  is  also  observed,  quite  frequently, 
in  the  slag  from  furnaces.  It  is  sometimes  called 
tnellite. 

Uel'Uo^  a  genus  of  annual,  biennial  and 
perennial  herbs  of  the  natural  order  Leguminose. 
The  species,  of  which  there  are  about  a  doien, 
arc  natives  o£  western  Asia  and  the_  Mediter- 
ranean legion,  and  have  become  widely  dis- 
tributed in  temperate  and  sub-tropical  climates. 
They  are  upright,  alfalfa-Iike  plants  with  small 
yellow  or  wliite  flowers  which  are  borne  from 
late  spring  until  frost.  The  pods  are  few-seeded 
and  not  twisted  as  in  the  closely  related  genus, 
Medicago  (q.v.).  The  two  best  known  species 
are  yellow  inelilot  {M.  oiUcinalii),  an  annual, 
and  white  melilot  (Af.  alba),  a  perennial,  which 
1  weeds  in  waste  places,  the  former 


especially  upon  dry,  clayey  soils,  the  latter  in 
damp  situations.  Like  other  members  of  the 
genus  they  are  sweet-scented,  particularly  while 
drying,  and  their  flowers  are  used  to  some  ex- 
tent for  perfumery. 

Heline,  James  Plorant,  American  lawyer 

and  author :  b.  Sackeit's  Harbor.  N.  Y, ;  d. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  14  Aug.  l873-  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Mount  Saint  Mary's  College,  Emmetts- 
burg,  Md.,  and  went  to  Cincinnati,  whtre  he 
was  one  of  the  professors  at  the  "Athenjetim' ; 
and,  while  teaching,  studied  law.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  'Catholic  Telegraph-' 
After  spending  some  time  abroad  in  study  and 
travel,  he  returned  to  Cincinnati,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  taw ; 
later  he  relinquished  his  profession  and  estab- 
lished a  banking  business,  also  holding  con- 
sulates for  France  and  other  nations.  In  t86o 
his  business  failed,  and  shortly  afterward  he 
enlisted  in  the  Federal  army.  He  served 
throughout  the  Civil  War  under  Gen.  Pope, 
attaining  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  after  the  war 
was  for  two  years  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Civil 
Affairs  in  the  third  military  district.  At  the 
end  of  that  lime  he  went  to  New  York,  and 
devoted  himself  to  literary  work,  writing  for 
the  Galaxy,  the  Nation,  and  the  CaihoUc  Ivortd. 
In  the  latter  periodical  he  first  published 
the  articles  controverting  Froude's  statements 
and  conclusions  in  regard  to  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots ;  these  articles,  which  aroused  wide  inter- 
est, were  afterward  revised  and  published  in 
book  form  under  the  title 'Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
and  Her  Latest  English  Historian>  (1871).  He 
also  wrote:  'Two  Thousand  Miles  on  Horse- 
back' (1867)  ;  'Commercial  Travelling'  (1869)  ; 
and  'Life  of  Sixtus  the  Fifth*   (1871). 

Melinite,  ma'lin-it,  an  explosive  employed 
by  the  French  government  in  charging  torpedo 
shells  and  in  the  preparation  of  rupturing  charges 
for  the  use  of  the  engineer  corps  and  cavalry 
in  effecting  demolitions.  As  originally  used  it 
was  composed  of  70  per  cent  of  picric  acid  mixed 
with  30  per  cent  of  pyroxylin  dissolved  in  45 
parts  of  acetone.  As  now  used,  either  alone,  or 
with  cresylite.  it  consists  exclusively  of  fused 
picric  acid  which  is  poured  into  the  shell  when 
in  the  molten  condition  and  is  cast  there  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  leave  a  central  canal  in  the  mass 
in  which  the  fuse,  terminating  in  a  mercuric  ful- 
minate detonator  by  which  the  charged  is  fired, 
may  be  contained.  By  the  use  of  this  fuse  the 
detonation  of  tlie  charge  is  delayed  sufficiently 
to  allow  the  shell  to  penetrate  armor  and  reach 
the  farther  side  of  it  before  the  charge  explodes. 
Melinite  was  very  thoroughly  tested  at  Bouchet 
in  1892  to  determine  the  degree  of  safety  that 
it  possesses  when  exposed  to  shocks,  fire  and 
the  accidental  rupture  of  receptacles  containing 
it,  and  the  results  were  most  favorable.  Yet 
there  have  been  several  very  serious  accidental 
explosions  with  it  which  have  been  attributed  to 
the  formation  of  sensitive  picratcs  through  re- 
action of  the  charge  witli  foreign  bodies  in  the 
shell.  The  explosion  of  melinite  is  not  a  com- 
plete one,  since  the  gaseous  product  contains  con- 
siderable quantities  of  carbon  monoxide  which 
is  readily  combustible.  It  is  also  very  poisonous. 
This  explosive  owes  its  name  to  the  yellow  color 
which  is  one  of  its  chief  characteristics. 
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MELIORISM  —  HELLO 


Meliorism.     See  Peocress. 

HcUs'sa,  a  plant.      See  Balm. 

Melissus,  me'lis-us,  Greek  philosopher:  b. 
Samos,  about  480  d.c.  He  was  the  son  of  Itha- 
gencs,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  friend  o£ 
Heraclitus,  and  to  have  commanded  the  fleet  op- 
posed to  Pericles  in  44"  B.C.  in  tlie  Samian  war. 
Some  fragments  of  a  prose  work  of  his,  written 
in  the  Ionic  dialect,  have  come  down,  and  have 
been  collected  and  published  by  Brandis  and  by 
Mnllach  {1846).  From  these  he  appears  to  have 
been  a  philosopher  of  the  Eleatic  school,  and  to 
have  reached  more  definiteness  and  consistency 
than  Parmenides. 

M«Iita,  melT-ta,  the  island  on  which  Saint 
Paul,  on  his  voyage  to  Rome,  was  cast  away. 
This  lias  generally  been  considered  to  be  tlie 
Island  of  Malta,  the  ancient  name  of  which  was 
Melita,  and  one  of  whose  bays  has  from  im- 
memorial lime  borne  the  name  of  St.  Paul ;  but 
some  critics  have  attempted,  to  prove  that  it  was 
an  island  (the  modern  M'eUda)  on  tlie  coast 
of  Dalmatia.  in  the  Adriatic. 

MeVitose.    See  R.^ffinose. 

Melkart  (Phoenician.  "God  of  the  Cipr"), 
name  of  the  presiding  deity  of  the  city  of  Tytc, 
and  of  the  whole  Tyrian  nation,  namely  Baal 
(q.v.),  the  sun  god.  He  is  sometimes  identi- 
fied with  the  Heracles  or  Hercules  of  the  Greeks. 
He  was  the  patron  god  of  mariners,  and  the 
Phoenician  colonies  of  the  West,  in  Africa  and 
Spain  were  under  his  protection.  To  him  has 
been  ascribed  the  subjugation  of  the  savage  races 
who  anciently  peopled  these  regions  and  tlie 
building  of  early  Phcenician  towns.  The  insti- 
tution of  order  and  legislation  in  these  cities  was 
also  said  to  have  been  his  work.  Many  are  the 
voyages  which  he  is  related  to  have  made.  One 
of  his  exploits  was  the  rescue  of  Astarte  from 
the  darkness  in  which  the  moon  had  imprisoned 
her  in  the  west:  he  afterward  made  her  his 
wife.  For  an  account  of  the  Temples  of  Mel- 
kart at  Tyre  consult  Jeremias.  'Tyrus  bis  rur 
Zeit   Nebukadnezzars*    (iSpi). 

Melldtes.     See  Melchites. 

Men,  Patrick  Hues,  American  cducatorr 
b.  Walthoiirvillc,  Ga..  19  July  1S14;  d.  Athens, 
Ga.,  26  Jan.  1888.  He  was  educated  at  Amherst 
and  after  leaching  for  several  years  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  ancient  languages  at  Mer- 
cer University  in  1842  and  was  :ilso  ordained  a 
Baptist  minister  in  that  year.  In  1856  he  was 
appointed  to  the  same  chair  in  the  University 
or  Georgia,  and  in  1870  he  became  vice-chancel- 
lor, which  post  he  resigned  in  1872.  In  1878  he 
was  appointed  chancellor,  and  in  1880  was  elected 
to  the  chair  of  metaphysics  and  ethics,  which 
offices  he  occupied  at  his  death.  He  held  several 
pastoral  charges  and  was  president  of  different 
conventions  in  addition  to  his  educational  work 
and  published :  'Baptism'  {185;*);  'Parliament- 
ary Practice'    (1868);   "Church   Polity'    (i8;8). 

Mcll,  Patrick  Hues,  American  scientist:  b. 
Penfield,  Ga.,  24  May  1850.  He  was  a  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  graduated  at  the  University  o£ 
Georgia  in  1871  and  was  State  chemist  in  1874-7. 
In  1878  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  geology 
and  botany  at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  continued  in  that  position  until  1902,  when 
he  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  South  Carolina 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  work  in  the  universities  he  was  con- 


nected in  18S4-1902  with  the  Alabama  Weather 

Bureau  and  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
and  he  invented  a  system  of  weather  bureau 
signals  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau.  He  is  a  member  of  va- 
rious historical  and  scientitic  societies  and  has 
published :  'Southern  Soapstoncs  and  Fire- 
clays' (1882) ;  'Study  of  Cotton  Plant'  (1890) ; 
'Life  of  Patrick  Hues  Mell,  Sr.>  (1895)  ;  'Bio- 
logical Laboratory  Methods'    (1902);  etc. 

Mellen,  mel'en,  Grenville,  American  poet; 
b.  Biddeford,  Maine,  19  June  lygg;  A.  New  York 
5  Sept.  1841.  The  eldest  son  of  an  eminent  chief 
justice  of  Maine,  he  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1818,  studied  law  with  his  father  in 
Portland,  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  and  in  1823 
he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In 
1829  he  collected  from  his  prose  contributions  to 
periodicals  a  volume  entitled  'Glad  Tales  and 
Sad  Tales.'  His  principal  collection  of  poems, 
entitled  'The  Martyr's  Triumph,  Buried  Valley, 
and  Other  Poems,'  was  published  in  1833.  The 
'Martyr's  Triumph'  is  in  the  Spenserian  stanza, 
and  is  founded  on  the  history  of  St.  Alban;  the 
'Buried  Valley'  describes  the  avalanche  near 
the  notch  in  the  White  Mountains  by  which  the 
Willey  family  was  destroyed.  His  verse  is  pleas- 
ing, but  in  general  shows  promise  rather  than 

Mel'lilite.    See  Melqjte. 


MeUit'ic  Acid,  MeUic  Add, 
Hexa-carboxylic  Acid,  an  organic  acid  having 
Ihe  formula  C„H/)„.  or  C.(COOH)t  It  may 
be  prepared  by  oxidizing  charcoal  with  potas- 
sium permanganate,  KMnC;  but  it  is  best  ob- 
tained from  its  aluminum  salt,  which  occurs 
native  as  the  mineral  mel ill te  (q.v.).  The  pulver- 
ized melilite  is  boiled  wiih  ammonium  carbonate, 
ammonia  is  added  to  throw  down  the  aluminum, 
and  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  until  the  ammon- 
ium salt  of  the  acid  separates  out.  This  is  re-dis- 
solved, precipitated  by  lead  acetate,  and  the  pre- 
cipitated mellate  of  lead  is  decomposed  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas,  which  liberates  the  acid 
in  the  free  state.  Mellitic  acid  is  readily  sol- 
uble in  alcohol  and  in  water,  and  from  its  alco- 
holic solution  it  crystallizes  in  the  form  of  silky 
needles.  Heat  decomposes  it,  with  liberation  of 
carbon  dioxid,  and  the  formation  of  a  new  sub- 
stance, CiiiH40(,  known  as  "pyro-meilitic  acid.* 
Numerous  salts  of  mellitic  acid  (known  as  'mel- 
lates*)  have  been  prepared,  but  neither  the  acid 
nor  its  compounds  are  of  any  special  industrial 
or  scientific  importance. 

MeUo,  Custodio  Josi  dc,  koos-t6'de-6 
ho-sa'  da  ma'lo,  Brazilian  admiral:  b.  about 
1845;  d.  16  March  1902.  In  1889  he  (00k  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  revolution,  was  promoted  to  be 
admiral,  and  was  appointed  minister  of  the 
navy.  Four  years  later  he  formed  a  plot  in  be- 
half of  the  Federal  party  and  the  navy,  against 
the  party  of  the  army  and  its  candidate  for  re- 
election, President  Peixoto;  bombarded  unu 
blockaded  Rio  de  Janeiro ;  and,  when  forced  out 
of  the  harbor  by  vessels  of  foreign  navies,  nota- 
bly American,  occupied  Rio  Grande  do  Sitl.  He 
could  not  agree  with  his  lieutenant,  Sararva, 
however,  and  so  surrendered  to  the  government 
of  Argentina.  In  1901  he  was  accused,  in  spite 
of  his  former  republicanism,  of  plotting  to  estab- 
lish an  empire,  and  was  interned  upon  the  island 
of  Cobras 
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HELLONI  —  MELODY 


Mellonl,  Uacedonio,  ma-cha-do'ne-o  mEl- 
Ifi'ne,  Italian  physicist:  b.  Parma  ii  April 
1798;  d.  Portid,  near  Naples,  11  Aug.  1854.  He 
first  became  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at 
the  University  of  Parma,  where  between  1834 
and  1831  he  taught  hygrometry.  Political  events 
having  compelled  him  in  the  latter  year  to  ex- 
patriate himself,  he  went  to  Geneva,  where  he 
made  several  important  discoveries  respecting 
the  radiation  of  heat,  which  he  presented  in  1833 
to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  Later  dis- 
coveries won  him  the  Rumford  medal  from  the 
Royal  Society  of  London.  Through  the  influence 
of  his  friends  Arago  and  Humboldt,  he  was  en- 
abled to  return  to  Italy,  and  was  appointed  by 
the  king  of  Naples  director  of  the  meteorological 
observatory  on  Mount  Vesuvius.  Among  the  re- 
sults of  his  labors  at  this  institution  was  the  dis- 
covery of  heat  in  lunar  light,  which  led  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  analogy  of  radiant  heat  to 
light.  Political  troubles  again  interrupted  his  la- 
bors, and  for  his  presumed  sympathy  with  liberal 
Crinciples  he  was  in  1849  ejected  from  his  post. 
D  1850  lie  published  the  first  volume  of  a  work 
entitled  'La  tcrmocrasi,  o  la  colorazione  caiorifi- 
ca,'  containing  an  account  of  his  theory  of  the 
'coloration  of  light,"  and  of  his  experiments  on 
the  diffusion  of  heat  by  radiation,  and  particularly 
*   ■       ■  ■    ■     I   through   transparent  media. 


Subsequently   he   gave   much 

stud^  of  electricity,  and  combated  the  conclusions 

of  Faraday  with  regard 
r  submarine 


Helocac'tuB,  a  cactus  typical  of  the  tropi- 
cal American  melon-cactus  family,  Melocactidx. 
It  consistsof  a  globose  or  conical  stem,  having 
rows  of  spines  at  intervals  and  flowers  at  the  top 
on  a  hemispherical  or  cylindrical  head,  M. 
communis  of  the  West  Indies  is  the  Turk's,  Eng- 
lishman's, or  Pope's-head  cactus.  The  head 
bearing  the  flower  is  red,  and  like  a  Turkish  fez 

Helo'deon,  a  musical  wind  instrument 
with  a  row  of  reeds  and  operated  by  keys.  The 
rocking  melodeon,  known  in  American  since 
about  1825,  was  unsightly,  tard^  in  sounding, 
and  of  harsh  tone.  Jeremiah  Carhart  in  1815 
conceived  the  plan  of  acting  on  the  reeds  by 
suction  instead  of  blowing,  and  reversed,  to  this 
end,  the  bellows  and  reeds,  inventing  the  present 
instrument  in  1836.  He  thus  secured  prompt 
sounding,  and  a  flute-like  quality  of  tone ; 
"voiced'  the  note  by  curving  the  reeds ;  and  made 
many  other  improvements.  In  a  single  year 
33,000  of  these  instruments  have  been  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States,  although  there  is  no 
longer  any  great  demand  for  them. 

Uelodra'ma  (from  the  Greek  mtlas,  s<Mig, 
and  drama,  action),  originally  and  properly  a 
half -musical  drama,  or  that  species  of  drama  in 
which  the  declamation  of  certain  passages 


:,  filled  with  surprises, 
lence,  and  all  that  excites  and  sustains  the  atten- 
tion of  the  audience,  mixed  up  with  dancing  and 
rausic,  and  sometimes  with  scenes  of  a  rudely 
comic  character.  Probability  is  freeW  sacrificed 
for  the  sake  of  striking  sitnations.  See  Draua, 
The. 

Melody,  in  music,  a  succession  of  single 
tones  so  arranged  as  to  express  a  musical 
tkought.    A  solo  for  one  instrument  or  voice 


with  or  without  accompaniment  is  the  most  typ- 
ical example  of  a  melody.  A  curious  excep- 
tion exists  in  a  song  with  piano  accompaniment 
by  Peter  Cornelius  called  'Ein  Ton'  (Mono- 
tone) in  which  the  voice  part  consists  through- 
out of  but  one  note  repeated  many  times.  Here 
the  slight  suggestion  of  melody  that  exists  is 
entirely  in  the  accompaniment 

Melody  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
terms  used  in  music,  being  properly  applicable 
to  as  few  as  two  notes  or  to  as  many  as  the  en- 
lire  principal  vocal  or  instrumental  part  of  a 
composition.  An  example 
of  the  first  is  the  motif  of  F 
woe  in  Wagner's  *DerRing  [ 
des  Nibelungs,' 

Examples  of  the  latter  are  too  numerous  to 

The  term  is  also  appropriately  applied  to  a 
phrase  or  portion  of  a  phrase  in  a  part  that  has 
been  subordinate  to  the  principal  one  and  which 
for  a  moment  gains  importance  on  account  of  its 
greater  melodic  significance.  In  concerted  mus- 
ic, vocal  or  instrumental  the  highest  part  is  usu- 
ally the  melody,  though  as  stated  above  an  inner 
one  may  temporarily  assume  it.  In  polyphonic 
music  all  the  parts  are  equally  melodic. 

Melody  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  improvised 
recitatif.  The  early  Greek  singer  standing  be- 
fore his  audiences  holding  his  four-stringed  lyre 
or  chelys,  xttiin,  plucked  a  string  and  recited 
his  poem  on  that  note  until  fancy  impelled  him 
to  change  it.  From  this  crude  ancestor  hu 
sprung  melody  as  we  understand  it  to-^y,  which 
with  rhythm  and  harmony  form  the  great  trin- 
ity  necessary  for  the  ctmiplete  expression  of 
music  Melody  is  the  only  one  of  the  three 
enable  of  suggesting  enough  of  the  other  two 
to  be  satisfactory  by  itself.  The  folk-song  of  old 
and  the  popular  song  of  to-day  may  be  sung  by 
a     single    voice    without    any 


*'  Alio  ipncl]  Zmntfauitn  " —  Klcbard  Stram. 

and  yet  convey  a  very  definite  idea  of  the  rhythm 
and  something  of  the  harmony  that  would  nat- 
urally accompany  the  tune.  Such  a  perform- 
ance is,  of  course,  incomplete  and  only  effective 
in  music  of  the  simplest  character.  Yet  it  con- 
veys much  more  than  the  mere  rhythm  of  the 
tune  played  on  a  drum  would  give  and  still 
more  Chan  the  mere  harmony  played  without 
either  the  melody  or  the  rhythm.  It  is  curious 
that  the  Greeks  with  all  their  extraordinary 
achievements  in  all  other  forms  of  art  should 
have  advanced  so  tittle  in  music.  No  doubt  they 
used  music  in  their  religious  feasts  and  the  cross 
flutes  r\a.y lavKot  and  lyres  supplied  what 
they  must  have  thought  melody,  but  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  ever  dreamed  of  musical  ac- 
cent or  rhythm,  without  which  we  cannot  to-day 
call  a  succession  of  sounds  melody,  while  har- 
mony was  unthought  of  for  many  centuries. 

Melody  is  greatly  affected  by  the  liarmony 
that  the  composer  has  wedded  to  it,  and  it  is  to 
this  fact  perhaps  more  than  any  other  that  orig- 
inality continues  possible,  for  with  but  twelve 
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HBLOIDS— MELONS 


different  notes  from  whiA  to  form  a  melody  it 
is  evident  that  even  with  all  the  variations  that 
rhythm  can  add  the  melodic  material  is  capable 
of  exhaustion  in  the  enoimous  and  growii^ 
number  of  con^wsitions.  The  following  phrases 
of  melody,  especially  the  first,  have  no  particular 
suggestion  played  alone: 


but  with  the  hannooy  that  the  composers  have 
added    they    have   an   entirely   difEerent    signifi- 


cance, tlie  one  of  great  solemnity  and  forebod- 
ing, the  other  of  harsh  cynicism  and  sneering. 
Henry  Gordon  Thunder, 
Conductor  Choral  Society  of  Philadelphia. 

Uelo'idR.    See  Busiat-BEETLE. 

Uelon-<:actiu,  or  Helon-thistle.  See 
Melocactus. 

Heloo-pear,  or  Shrub.    See  Mbloks. 

Helona,  a  popular  name  for  several  un- 
related  plants,  but  more  particularly  for  two 
members  of  the  order  Cucurbilacea,  the  musk- 
melon  (.CucumU  M«Jo)  and  the  watermelon 
(_Ciintltiis  vulgaris).  The  more  important  other 
fruits  similarly  known  are  the  Chinese  preserv- 
ing melon  {Beninccua  eerifera)  of  the  same  or- 
der; the  melon  papaw  iCarica  papaya)  of  the 
order  PassiHoracea;  and  the  melon-shrub  or 
melon-pear  (Solonvm  inuricalum')  of  the  nat- 
ural order  Solanacea. 

The  muskmelon  is  an  annual  trailing  herb 
which  has  been  introduced  by  man  into  all  trop- 
ical, sub-tropical  and  many  temperate  climates 
from  southern  Asia  where  it  is  native.  It  is 
characterized  by  long,  running,  hairy  and  some- 
what prickly  vines,  roundish  heart-shaped  leaves, 
yellow  moncecious  flowers,  and  usually  edible 
fruits  of  very  various  forms  and  sizes.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the'  principal  botanical  varieties  or 
aub-species;  Variety  canlaloupentis,  the  canta- 
loupes, or  rockmelons,  which  nave  hard,  warty, 
or  scaly  rinds  more  or  less  furrowed,  and  flesh 
of  various  colors  from  white  to  red,  green  or 

J'ellow.  In  the  United  States  the  name  'canta- 
oupe"  is  loosely  applied  to  horticultural  varieties 
of  other  groups.  Variety  relicnlatus  includes  the 
nutmeg  or  netted  melons  which  have  softer 
rinds,  sometimes  smooth  but  usually  more  or  less 
netted.  To  this  group  belong  the  larger  part 
of  the  so-called  cantalottpes  in  American  mar- 
kets. Variety  saccharinus  comprises  the  pine- 
apple-melons which  have  very  sweet  ilesh  but  are 
not  clearly  distinct  from  the  preceding  group. 
Variety  tnodorus^  the  winter  muskmelons,  which 
have  less  hairy,  lighter-colored  vines  and  foliage, 
and  whose  long-keeping  fruits  are  deficient  or 
entirely  lack  the  characteristic  musk-melon  odor. 
This  group  is  less  cultivated  in  the  United 
States  than  in  the  Mediterranean  region ;  but  be- 


cause the  fruits  can  be  kept  until  Giristmasor 
later  when  properly  grown,  gathered  before 
frost,  and  slowly  ripened  in  a  cool,  rather  dry 
room,  they  should  become  more  widely  popular 
where  the  seasons  are  long  enough  to  permit 
their  reaching  such  a.  stage  of  maturity.  Va- 
riety Hexuoitu,  the  snake-melons  or  cucumbers, 
have  very  long,  narrow,  greenish,  contorted 
fruits,  prized  more  as  oddities  than  for  economic 
uses,  tnough  often  used  for  making  preserves. 
They  are  distinct  from  the  snake-gourds  which 
belong  to  the  genus  Lagenaria.  A  variety  chilo, 
called  orange-melon,  me  Ion -apple,  garden-lemon 
and  many  other  popular  names,  bears  orange-  or 
lemon-like  almost  scentless  fruits  with  white  or 
pale  yellow  flesh,  which  is  grown  to  some  extent 
for  preserving.  Variety  dtidaim,  the  pomegran- 
ate-melon. Queen  Anne's  pocket-melon,  dudaim 
melon,  etc.,  has  small  brown  and  yellow  fruits 
valued  solely  for  their  exquisite  perfume. 

Melons  are  propagated  wholly  b^  means  of 
seeds,  which  may  be  sown  directly  in  the  field 
or  started  under  glass  upon  inverted  sods,  in 
flower-pots,  berry-boxes,  etc.,  and  transplanted 
to  the  field  as  soon  as  danger  of  frost  has  passed. 
The  former  method  is  practised  most  extensively 
in  the  South,  and  in  other  warm  climates  where 
the  seasons  are  long;  the  latter  in  the  North  be- 
cause the  shortness  of  the  season  demands  that 
the  plants  obtain  an  early  start  The  soil  best 
suited  to  melons  is  a  light  sandy  loam  well 
drained,  well  exposed  to  the  sun  and  well  sup- 
plied with  plant-food.  It  should  be  deeply 
plowed,  thoroughly  harrowed  and  kept  clean  of 
weeds,  especially  before  the  plants  are  set  and 
until  the  vines  cover  the  ground.  After  har- 
rowing, the  ground  is  marked  in  checks  about 
five  feet  square,  and  ten  or  twelve  seeds,  or  five 
or  sin  plants,  are  set  in  each  "hill,"  from  whicli 
all  but  the  two  or  three  strongest  vines  are  re- 
moved after  the  insects  have  had  their  share. 
Often,  especially  upon  rather  poor  or  tenacioua 
soils,  two  or  three  shovelfuls  of  well  rotted  ma- 
nure is  mixed  with  the  earth  of  the  hills  to  give 
the  plants  a  little  impetus.  The  fruits  are  gath- 
ereif  when  they  will  readily  separate  from  the 
stems,  preferably  in  the  early  morning. 

During  the  closing  decade  of  the  TQth  cen- 
tury the  demand  for  highly  flavored  melons  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  appearance  in  the  east- 
em  markets  of  the  RocWford  melon,  a  small 
fruit  grown  in  Colorado.  Its  appearance  in  large 
quantities  drew  public  attention  to  numerous 
other  high  flavored  melons  grown  in  other  sec- 
tions. As  a  consequence,  many  inferior  varietie* 
have  nearly  disappeared  from  cultivation.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Colorado  melon  fields  there 
is  no  extensive  exporting  region  in  the  United 
States  devoted  to  this  crop,  the  crop  of  each 
Southern  State  being  mainly  consumed  in  local 
markets.  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  Delaware 
produce  immense  quantities,  the  first-mentioned 
State  especially ;  and  the  product  is  consumed 
largely  in  the  cities  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York.  The  Mississippi  Valley  States  also  send 
considerable  quantities  to  northern  markets. 

The  watermelon  is  an  annual  trailing  herb,  a 
native  of  tropical  and  southern  Africa,  whence 
it  has  been  introduced  by  man  into  all  tropical, 
sub-tropical  and  many  temperate  climates  for  its 
watery  sweet  fruits,  which  sometimes  wci^ 
more  than  75  pounds,  but  usually  range  between 
30  and  50  pounds.  The  vines  are  more  hairy,  . 
lighter  green,  longer  running  than  those  of  the 
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MBLO  PIANO  —  HELROBE 

muskmelon  and  the  leaves  are  deeply  nolchad,  length,  east  to  west,  is  about  14  miles,  and  it  is 

in  some  cases  approaching  the  compound  form,  about  eight  miles  in  extreme  breadth;  area,  64 

Except  for  a  horticuhiiral  ^roup  of  firm-fleshed  square  miles.    It  is  mountainous,  of  volcanic  for- 

"arieties   known   as   preserving   watermelons   or  mation,   has  hot  mineral  springs,  and  mines  of 

more  popularly  as  citrons,  the  watermelon  seems  sulphur.     The   island   was   once   famous   for  its 

to  have  no  varieties  worlhy  the  name  of  sub-  riches,  fertility,  and  population,  and  com,  wine, 

species  or  botanical  varieties,  and  even  this  group  cotton,  oranges,  and  other  fruits  are  still  grown, 

appears  not  to  have  received  such  designation.  Sulphur,    manganese     ore,     millstone,    gypsum, 

In  general,  the  watermelon  requires  the  same  etc.,  are  exported.    K^stron  is  a  large  village  on 

treatment  as  the  muskmelon,  the  soil  being,  if  the  north  coast.    The  island  of  Mclos  was  first 

anything,  lighter  and  more  sandy,  and  the  ois-  colonized    by    Phoenicians,    and    afterward    by 

:ances   between   hills   about   double,   except   for  Dorians.    During  the  Feloponncsian  war  it  was 

the   smaller  growing  sorts.     The  principal  pro-  the  faithful  ally  of  Sparta  till  416  &C,  when  it 

ducing  regions   are   Georgia  and   Colorado,  but  was  taken  by  the  Athenians  and  its  inhabitants 

the  watermelon  is  grown  largely  in  all  the  South-  massacred    or    sold   as    slaves.     From    IJ04   till 

em  Slates,  and  some  of  the  short-season  varie-  1537  it  formed  part  of  the  Venetian  duchy  of  the 

ties  as  far  north  as  Michigan  and  Ontario.    The  archjpelago.     At  the  latter  date  it  was  taken  by 

watermelon   has   much   better   shipping  qualities  the  Turks,  with  whom  it  remained  till  the  epoch 

than    the    muskmelon,    since   the   tough-rinded  of  Greek  independence.    In   1S20  a  peasant  dis- 

fcinds  may  be  placed  in  cars  two  or  more  feet  covered  here  the  celebrated  statue  known  as  the 

desp,   the   smaller   specimens   upon   the   boitom,  Venus  of   Milo,  now  placed   in  the   Louvre   at 

and  shipped  long  distances.     Muskmelons,  being  Paris;  the  Poseidon  in  the  National  Museum  at 

more  delicate,  must  be  barreled  or  crated.    The  Athens  was  also  discovered  here.     There  are  nu- 

fruits  are  used  exclusively  in  the  raw  state,  and  merous   Interesting  archasological   remains,  chief 

have     no    by-products   such   as   vinegar,   sugar,  of  which  are  those  of  the  Hall  of  the  Mystte  on 

syrup  or  brandy.     The  rinds,  however,  when  de-  the  site  of  the  ancient  capital  near  the  village  of 

prived  of  the  hard  exterior,  are  often  preserved  Klima,  and  those  of  prehistoric  Phylakopi,  which 

with  raisins,  etc.  were  excavated  by  the  British  School  at  Athens 

Both  muskmelons  and  watermelons  are  sub-  from  1856  to  1899, 

ject  to  the  attacks  of  several   insects,   among  Melpomene,    mel-pom'e-ne.    one     of    the 

which  the  small,  black,  striped  cucumber-beetle  j^^^^^    daughter  of  Zeus  and  Mnemosyne.     She 

(Z)«jfcro/.cawi/a(a),  the  squash  vine-borer  (Mel-  p^gijed  o^r  tragedy,  and  was  generally  repre- 

hlia   celo),   the   melon-caterpillar    (Margaronui  senled  as  a  young  woman  with  vine  leaves  sur- 

hyahMla),  the  cucumber  flea-bee^ e    iCrepido-  rounding  her  head,  and  a  tragic  mask  covering 

dera  cucumeru),  the  squash-bug  (Anasa  Iristu),  jj^j.  fg^^ 

and  the  melon-louse    (Aphis  gostipii)  are  the  _,  „'         ,,                 .    ,,.,,,          _ 

most  imiwrtant    Tobacco  dust  and  plant  protec-  Melrose,  Mass,,  city,  in  Middlesex  Connty; 

tors  are"  largely  used  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  o"  the  Boston  &  Mame  railroad;  about  eight 

the  first,  the  adults  of  which  feed  upon  the  under  "I'l^s   no"h   of   Boston.    It   was    settled   about 

Bides  of  the  leaves  and  the  larva  upon  the  roots.  J632,  and  until  1649  it  was  a  part  of  Charlestown- 

The  melon-louse  is  fought  with  kerosene  emul-  It  remained  a  part  of  Maiden  until  the  next  year 

sion  sprayed  upon  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves,  Ooso),  when  it  became  a  separate  municipality, 

or   by   fumigation   with   carbon   disulphide.     No  It  was  chartered  as  a  city  m  1900  and  melndes 

effective    remedy    has    been    suggested    for    the  the   villages   of   Fells,    Wyoming,   and    Melrose 

borer.    Arsenical  sprays  have  been  recommended  Highlands.     It  is  a  residential  suburb  c^  Boston, 

for  the   caterpillars  and   other  chewing  insects,  but  has  considerable  manufacturing.     The  chief 

Since  the  insects  are  believed  to  spread  diseases  manufactures  are  rubber  boots  and  shoes.     The 

from  plant  to  plant,  melon-growers  seek  to  pre-  State  Reservation,  Middlesex  Fells.  1,800  acres, 

vent  insect  injury  as  far  as  possible  and  prac-  and  Spot  Pond^  natural  reservoir,  are  attrac- 

ticable.     The   diseases,   of  which   a   large   num-  tive   features.     The   gijyemmeiit   is   vested   ma 

ber  have  been  described,  are  much  the  same  as  mayor.,  elected    annually,   and    a   councd.     The 

attack   cucumbers,   and   may   be   similarly   con-  subordmatc   officials   arc   cht»ni   by   the   ra^or 

trolled  where  control  has  been   found  possible.  ^"^  council;  the  school  board  by  election.     Pop. 

Some  diseases,  as  wilt,  have  detied  all  triVd  rem-  f'890      8.519;    (1900)     12.962;    (iqio)     ipis- 

edies.     This  disease  generally  ruins  the  vines  a  Consult:       Drake,       'History      of       Middlesex 

week  or   ten   days  before   the   fruits   would  be  *-ounty. 

ready  to  harvest.    Many  of  the  complaints  as  to  Helroae,  Scotland,  a  village  of  Roxburg- 

the  poor  quality  of  eastern-grown  muskmelona  shire,  on  the  Tweed  at  the  base  of  the  Eildon 

result  from  the  sale  of  melons  that  have  been  Hills,  three  miles  north  of  Abbolsford.  the  home 

gathered  from  blighted  fields.  of   Sir  Walter   Scott,  whose   'Lay  of  the  Last 

Consult:    Bailey,    'Cyclopedia    of    American  Minstrel'    gave   Melrose   and   its   ruined   abbey 

Horticulture,*  New  York,  iggo-rS.  world-wide  celebrity.    The  village  has  a  popu- 

M.  G,  Kaims,  lation  of  nearly  2.500.     The  famous  abbey,  now 

Crop  Expert  the  property  of  the  Buccleuch'  family,  is  admitted 

„  „,     ,     ,            .          .       .         ...  to  be  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  ecclesiastical 

_  Mel  oplano,  an  invention  by  which  sus-  ^^j^^  j^  Scotland.  The  architecture  is  in  'the 
taincd  sounds  can  be  produced  on  a  pianoforte.  ,^j^  flamboyant  Gothic  style,  and  tlie  chief  re- 
It  con..!ists  of  a  series  of  small  hammers  set  into  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^t  of  the  nave,  the  transept,  choir, 
very  rapid  vibration  by  the  winding  up  of  a  ^^j  ^^^  southern  aisle  with  several  chapels,  of 
sprmg.  See  Musical  Instkuments,  Mechan-  ^^^  ^^j^^,  church,  and  fragments  of  the  cloister. 
''^'^'"  The  church  originally  was  258  feet  long,  with  a 

HeloB,  me'15s,  Milo,  or  Uilos,  Greece,  an  width    at    the    transepts    of    137    feet     It    was 

island  in  the  -Egean  Sea,  the  westernmost  of  the  founded  by  King  David  I.  in  11^6;  destroyed  by 

Cyclades,  about  65  miles  east  of  the  Morea.    Its  Edward  II.  in   132a,  and   rebuilt  by  Bruce  in 
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MELTING  POINT— HELU&INA 

I3a&   It  was  paitlj  demolbbeil  br  the  English  has  yet  been  discovered  which  takes  the  dun^ 

in  1545.  fully  into  account    The  melting  point  of  a  tmx- 

ut.Mm.  t>^«»   »»,-  t_™ ..•..»  ,*  ...i,:-t,  ture  (such  as  an  alloy)  is  often  lower  than  that 

...    ^^T^'j  r     ^    ,  t.!J"  Sh  ^      ™iSr  of  any  on.  of  the  coislituents,  and  the  eSect  o< 

Sti,1f     ,i     «Tl  S^,  ,k    ™^S, „r^SS,'  the  P""e»«  »f  •»  tap""')'  »  a  given  substance 

£??„,. k.^iifS;,?™itirTh,  ™?,S;  won  the  melting  point  of  that  suKlaace  is  often 

s.tt°s  a*  od"'.s'i."  s»iii.?inT  SI  ?iu°4"v''oSnrffirfS°i™iSSs'.rK 

^ike  ice)  is  n.u.11,  quite  driinite,  and  a  body  to»ZL?'„  "L  mltinrio  7i   U  hkhlv  im° 

defiiitci  and  whc.  a  solid  of  this  .ort  is  Jrad-  iSji"  '"T™  .    ha»  'o™"™  ''d  to  entmj 

r^is"t  'I  ^•^.■"LTl.^sScic  £  Kxn^uS'rdiiove'y^oft  "A 

fluid  state  by  a  proces3  wmch  is  practicail;  (or  „„_■     ,  :,i,   i,^„,^!^   „„■  j    v„,   i,„   ■  „    „    1  „  ,__ 

«..  -  ^Kcni-t-i   ■i  ^e™.; ....,,..=      TTs.  ..i.oT,n™»F.^\,f  meric   witn   benzoic   acid,   but   naving    a    lower 

Sc  fS 0I" nJ'sSrdiS"n oii^XSM&i  sf  ™  p»™' i '»■  n""'?;?  "•'T"'',.r™ 

like   wax   are    not   vet   understood   as   well   as  *'^^'   '"^  substance  in  question  was  merely  or- 

Ihose'hat  Xnd  1he'dia'S=  oSte'frL"  I'^'^f 'S^t,  lf.-ra?d''^o"smril\s   T^ 

talUne  body;  and  it  is  to  be  understood  tfuit  Vll  ,°%™?'iu    1==  ^'="'i  ?  ^'"^"  "^  *°  ^ 

what  follows  i«  the  present  article  is  stated  with  '^'pJ/iff^-^"^  ^?  ^"^'^?'*-       ■,     f     ■    , 

particular  reference  to  the  crystalline  class  of  ../"vT^t^I^^'"?  J''''-r,fi^"ST'  *„°h  S^^n 

^bstances.  in  which  the  meld^  point  is  defi-  -^^' ^^  'SZ^.tTi^.&  l^'ry^Z" 

^V%'iT:tt^°£^Jr"i.^s.^^  XZ^liV'lt  SLtrS"^  'elJ^t^r^c^^u^: 

"u1;  the  fact  that  «Cts  iL  waler  provrng^hl?  Tl\Tl}^l"^i:r-''ir^'''  ^'•^"f  P?""l^«  ^ 

the  ■(vater  is  denser.    The  fact  that  the  denStyof  !,'l!,„^tll*,t?l;,n^?nAl,.^^1  ?n"i    h"'"!,''^'!^ 

a  substa.,«  changes  upon  fusion  implies  (as  may  "£S"J,'i^  resistance  of  the  platinum,  the  obserYed 

be  pruved  by  the  m^nical  theory  of  heatj  t'^I't^'^LtA  ^^^.^f;  *^  7  '^  "■  ^^'^ 

that'^the  melting  point  of  the  subst/nce  cannot  J™  '',  "^1™,!'^  %.tl:,^lS^^J'^^.^  ul 

fact  was  first  discovered  m  1849  by  Jamw  Thorn-  ^^^h  f^g^^ts. 

son,  who  showed  that  the  meitmg  point  of  a         »»  v         »»      1.  in.  «     i-     1     j 

substance  like  ice,  which  contracts  upon  melting,  ?*"  "^ ,  Mowbray,   mS'tae,    England,   an 

roust  be  lowered  by  pressure;  while  the  melting  anient  market  town  m  Leicestershire,  14  miles 

.int  of  one  which  expands  upon  melting  must  northeast  of  Leicester,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 

„  raised  by  pressure.    These  theoretical  con-  Yi'^'^}'-   ^\  "l=   iimctioa_of  the   Eye.    Melton 

elusions  have  since  been  abundantly  verified  by  Mowbray  _is  famous  for  its  pork-pies   five  tons 

expenment     lo  the  case  of  ice,  for  example,  it  J  week  being  exported,  and  u  also  celebrated  for 

tai  been  found,  by  Dewar,  that  the  melting  point  Stilton  cheese.  Melton  Mowbray,  however,  0W«« 

is  lowered  by  aoijo"  F.  per  atmosphere  of  in-  "s  prosperity  chiefly  to  being  the  seat  of  the 

crease  of  pressure,  up  to  700  atmospheres.  3^^'*°"  ^^^\  """^h  attracts  the  sporting  world 

When  a  substance  passes  from  the  solid  to  f  Bjeat  numbers  during  the  winter  months,  ex. 

the  liquid  state,  it  absorbs  a  very  considerable  J,™^"'^    ^nd  _  luxurious    hunUng    establishment! 

amount  of  heat,  which  is  known  as  the  'latent  '"^"'8  maintained  here. 

heat  of  liquefaction";  and  the  liquid  which  is  Uelt'zer,  Charlu  Henry,  American  pUy^ 
formed  cannot  be  all  reduced  to  the  solid  state  wright  and  journalist :  b.  London,  England,  7 
again  until  an  exactly  equal  quantity  of  heat  has  June  1853.  He  was  educated  in  Paria,  where 
been  abstracted  from  it.  When  heat  ts  added  be  became  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Tribunt 
to  a  mixture  composed  of  a  solid  and  its  liquid  and  later  of  the  New  York  Herald,  for  whicU 
(pounded  ice  and  water,  for  example),  it  does  pai^r  he  traveled  over  Europe  and  Egypt  In 
not  increase  the  temperature  of  the  mixture,  but  1888  he  was  appointed  dramatic  critic  of  the 
merely  causes  a  certain  amount  of  the  solid  to  New  York  Herald,  holding  that  position  for 
melL  This  continues  so  long  as  any  of  the  an-  four  seasons.  From  i&a  to  1896  he  was  dra- 
melced  solid  remains;  each  addition  of  heat  matic  reviewer  of  the  New  York  tVorld.  His 
merely  bringing  about  a  corresponding  amount  experience  was  utilized  as  literary  associate  in 
of  liquefaction,  while  the  temperature  of  the  mix-  connection  with  a  course  of  modern  plays  at 
ture  remains  unchanged.  It  is  only  after  all  of  CameKie  Lyceum,  New  York,  and  in  Washing- 
the  solid  has  melted  that  the  further  addition  of  ton,  Boston,  and  elsewhere.  Among  his  playl 
heat  will  produce  elevation  of  temperature.  The  are:  <The  Story  of  Rodion  the  Student,'  and 
melting  points  of  compounds  undoubtedly  de-  English  versions  of  'Hannele'  (Hauptmann), 
pend,  m  some  manner,  upon  their  molecular  con-  'Mme.  Sans  Gene'  (Sardou  and  Moreau), 
ctitutions,  but  we  have,  as  yet,  no  definite  know-  *L'Arleslenne>  (Daudet),  'The  Sunken  Bell* 
ledge  of  the  nature  of  the  dependence.  We  (Hauptmann);  and  a  farce,  'His  Honor  tht 
know  that  in  a  homologous  series  of  organic  Mayor>  (with  A.  E.  Lancaster). 
compounds,  the  melting  points  show  a  strong  Melusina,  mel-oo-si'na,  in  French  super* 
tendency  to  increase,  as  the  molecular  weights  stition,  a  beautiful  nymph  'or  fairy,  who  b  rep- 
ot the  members  of  the  series  increase;  but  the  resented  as  the  daughter  of  Helmas,  king  of  Al» 
change  in  the  melting  points  is  irregular  as  we  bania,  and  the  fairy  ?ersine;andashavmB:n]ai> 
proceed  from  member  to  member,  and  no  law  ried  Raymond,  Count  of  Toulouse,  who  built  the 
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HELVILLB  —  MELVILLE  SOUND 


magnilicent  castle  of  Lusienan.  Like  most  of 
the  fairies  of  that  period,  she  was  doomed  to  a 
periodical  metamorphosis,  during  which  the 
lower  part  of  her  body  assumed  the  form  of  a 
fish  or  serpent-  On  these  occasions  she  ex- 
erted all  her  ingenuity  lo  escape  observation ; 
but  having  been  once  accidentally  seen  by  her 
husband  in  this  condition,  she  swooned  away, 
and  soon  afterward  disappeared.  Her  form  is 
said  lo  be  seen  from  time  to  time  on  the 
tower  of  Lu  sign  an,  clad  in  mourning  and  utter- 
ing deep  lamentations.  Her  appearance  was  be- 
lieved to  indicate  an  impending  calamity  to  the 
royal  family. 

UelTille,  mervil,  or  Melvill,  Andrew,  Scot- 
tish reformer:  b.  Baldovie,  near  Montrose,  For- 
farshire, I  Aug.  IS4S;  d.  1622.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  grammar  school  of  Montrose  and 
the  University  of  Saint  Andrews;  studied  two 
years  (1,04-6)  at  the  University  of  Paris; 
went  to  Poitiers  to  pursue  his  studies  in  the 
law ;  there  became  regent  in  the  College  of  Saint 
Marceon;  and  through  the  influence  of  Beia 
received  an  appointment  to  the  chair  of  human- 
ity in  the  academy  of  Geneva.  Returning  to 
Scotland  in  1374,  he  was  at  once  appointed 
principal  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  in 
1580  was  made  principal  of  Saint  Mary's  Col- 
lege, Saint  Andrews.  In  i.iRz  he  presented  % 
petition  to  King  James  gainst  the  undue  in- 
terference of  the  court  in  eccksiaslica!  affairs, 
for  which  he  escaped  imprisonment  by  going 
into  England.  Returning  in  1585.  he  resumed 
his  duties  at  St-  Andrews,  and  was  moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly  in  1587,  1589.  I594. 
In  1606  he  was  summoned  to  London  by  the 
king  to  confer  on  church  matters,  but  because 
of  his  outspokenness  he  was  committed  to 
the  Tower,  and  there  remained  until  i6n.  He 
was  then  released  upon  the  solicitation  of  the 
Duke  of  Bouillon,  retired  fo  France,  and  be- 
came professor  in  the  university  at  Sedan, 
which,  according  to  some  accounts  (others  say 
London),  was  the  place  of  his  death.  Consult 
'Lives'   by  McCrie    (1819);   Morrison    (1900), 

Melville,  Sir  George,  British  adminis- 
trator: b.  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  i  July  1842.  He 
was  educated  by  private  tutors  and  at  Edin- 
burgh Academy.  By  competitive  examination 
he  entered  the  imperial  service  in  1862;  was 
transferred  to  the  colonial  civil  service  in  1874. 
and  appointed  treasurer  of  Sierra  Leone,  the 
next  year  acting  also  as  colonial  secretary  of 
that  colony.  In  1879  he  was  made  assistant 
government  secretary  of  British  Guiana ;  ic 
1899  was  appointed  colonial  secretary  of  Brit- 
ish Honduras,  and  during  the  next  two  years 
administered  the  government  for  which  he  was 
decorated.  The  government  of  the  Falkland 
Islands  was  administered  by  him  in  1893,  that 
of  the  Bahamas  in  1804-S,  and  that  of  the 
Leeward  Islands  from  1895  to  1901. 

MelvUlc,  George  Wallace,  American  naval 
engineer:  b.  New  York  to  Jan.  1841 ;  d.  17 
March  igiz  Educated  Brooklyn  Polytechnic ; 
Entered  the  navy  as  assistant  engineer 
1S61 ;  served  through  the  War;  and  in  1879 
accompanied  the  De  Long  expedition  on  the 
Jeannette  to  discover  the  northeast  passace.  Of 
this  narty  he  was  one  of  the  few  survivors; 
most  of  the  others  owed  their  lives  fo  his  in- 
domitable courage  and  herculean  strength  —  he 
carried  a  brother  officer,  weighing  175  pounds, 
npon  his  back,  through  ice  and  snow,  at  the 


same  time  superintending  all  : 
the  crew  and  on  occasbn  helping  with  the  boaL 
He  also  commanded  the  subsequent  search 
expeditions  which  recovered  the  Jeannette's 
records  and  De  Long's  body.  In  1887  he  was 
made  chief  engineer  of  the  navy,  a  post  from 
which  he  retired  in  August  1903,  having  en- 
tirely reformed  the  service,  put  navy  engineers 
on  a  professional  rather  than  an  artisan  foot- 
ing, introduced  the  triple  screw  on  such  suc' 
cessful  ships  as  the  Columbia  and  Minneapolis, 
saved  the  department  a  tremendous  sum  by  his 
refusal  to  adopt  a  boiler  which  had  proved 
unsatisfactory  in  the  British  navy,  and  design- 
ed 120  ships  of  over  700,000  horse-power.  Mel- 
ville was  made  rear-admiral  in  1S99.  His 
book,  <In  the  Lena  Delta'  (1885),  describes 
his  experiences  in  the  Jeannette  expedition. 

Melville,  Herman,  American  naval  novel- 
ist: b.  New  Vork  i  Aug.  1819;  d.  there  28  Sept. 
1891.  His  grandfather  was  the  original  of 
Holmes'  "Last  Leaf.'  His  father,  an  importing 
merchant,  died  when  Herman  was  a  boy,  and 

1837  his  education   in   the  Albany   Classical 


taught  school  for  several  years,  but  in  1841 
sailed  on  a  New  Bedford  whaler,  from  which 
in  1843  he  made  his  escape  with  a  comrade  on 
one  of  the  Marquesas.  His  experiences  among 
the  warlike  natives  and  his  rescue  by  an  Aus- 
tralian whaler  are  described  in  'Typee.  a  Peep 
at  Polynesian  Life'  (1846).  a  great  success 
and  an  excellent  portrayal  of  life  in  the  South 
Seas.  In  1847  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Justice  Lemuel  Shaw  of  Massachusetts ;  from 
1850  to  1863  lived  in  Pittsfield;  was  employed 
in  the  New  York  custom-house  from  1866  to 
1885;  and  then  retired  because  of  ill-health, 
Melville's  writings  apart  from  a  few  small 
volumes  of  verse  arc  mostly  taken  up  with  the 
life  of  the  sailor;  some  of  his  better  known 
titles  are :  <Omoo,  Adventures  in  (he  South 
Seas'  ([847)  ;  'White  Jacket,  or  the  World  in 
a  Man-of-War'  (1830),  which  effected  the 
abolition  of  flogging  in  the  United  States  navy ; 
'Moby  Dick,  or  the  While  Whale'  (1851)  I 
and  'Pierre,  or  the  Ambiguities'  (1852).  These 
stories  were  justly  popular  and  ftre  highly 
praised  by  W.  Oark  Russell  (q-».).  Several 
"philosophical  romances'  met  with  little  suc- 
cess. 'Battle  Pieces,  and  Aspects  of  the  War* 
(1866)  is  Melville's  best  verse.  His  four  best 
romances  of  the  sea  were  re-edited  in  1892. 

Melville  Island,  (i)  an  island  of  the  Arctic 
regions  crossed  by  lat.  75°  N._,  Ion.  110°  W., 
and  separated  on  the  west  by  Fitiwilliam  Strait 
from  Prince  Patrick  Island.  Its  greatest  length 
is  aoo  miles;  greatest  breadth  130  miles.  It  was 
discovered  in  1810  by  Parry,  who  gave  the 
island  its  name  and  wintered  there;  (2)  an 
island  at  the  entrance  to  Van  Diemen  Gulf, 
off  the  shore  of  the  north  territory  of  South 
Australia,  with  an  area  of  abut  i£oo  square 
miles.  It  is  hilly  and  densely  wooded,  es- 
p'eeially  with  several  species  of  eucalyptus.  The 
earliest  British  settlement  was  made  m  1824. 

Melville  Peninsula,  North  America,  a 
northeastern  projection  of  Keewatin,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Fury  and  Hecla  Strait  and  on 
the  ensl  by  Fox  Channel,  It  is  about  250  miles 
long  by  about   100  miles  broad. 

Melville  Sound,  North  America,  a  channel 
about  250  miles  long  by  300  miles  broad,  extend- 
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Ing  soiitbeast  of  Melville  lalxnd,  and  eomumni'  Ibm  III.  of  Pnusia  took  refuge,  and  a  treaty 

eating  witli  tlie  Arctic  Ocean  on  tlie  west  by  witii  Engiand  was  signed. 

Banks'  Strait,  and  with  Baffin  Bay  on  tlie  east  Memling,    or    Hemline,    Hana,    Flemish 

by  Barrow  Stiait  and  Lancaster  Sound.  painter:  b.  Maim  1430;  d  Bruges  t.»5.    He  set- 

Me^l^rane.  in  anatomy  and  physiology,  a  ^^'^  "  BmgM  1478,  of  which  town  he  was  a 
thin  iheet-Iike  tissue,  moie  or  less  elastic  v»ry-  P.™'?"?"  .S"?"  nntil  his  dealt  While  all 
ing  in  structure  and  vital  propeities.  Mem-  that  is  handed  down  of  his  biography  is  apociy- 
branes  absorb  or  secrete  fluids  connect  certain  P"^''  ''  "*  evident,  from  his  works,  that  he  was 
parts  of  the  body,  separate,  envelop,  or  fonn  an  imitator  of  Roger  Van  der  Weyden  although 
iertain  organs,  or  kct  as  partitions  between  two  k=  ""'ded  the  harshness  and  ungraceful  draw- 
ilnids  or  gases  pennitting  them  to  mingle.  Mu-  ■?»  ?•  'h?!  artist  >  style.  He  stood  alone  among 
cous  membranis  line  the  ?anal,,  cavities,  and  hoi-  [he /Icm.sh  painters  rf  h„  day  m  the  religious 
low  organs  which  communicate  exiernally  by  tendemess  of  his  pictures  their  Me-like  ex- 
dilferent  apertures  on  the  skin;  for  example,  the  Pfession,  their  exquisite  coloring  and  modeling, 
digestive,  respiratory,  and  genito-urinary  tracts.  {<'»  .chief  works  are  to  be  found  m.St  Johns 
These  mimbrSnes  are  soft  and  velvety,  and  have  hospital,  Bruges,  namely,  the  altarpjece  'Mar- 
on  their  free  surface  cells  for  absorption  or  mo-  '^'H?  'i^'-,<^"S™,  $,""?>  i  Jf'S?"  ",' 
tion,  and  in  their  substance  follicles  which  '*'">  Moreel  as  Sybilla  Persicai  (igo):  and 
secrete  mucus  for  lubricating  purposes.  Serous  the  14  scenesJlustrating  the  legend  of  St^rsula 
membranes,  such  as  the  pcritoSemn,  pleura,  and  ,'.>"'  'he  n/xio  V.igms  of  Cologne  (15^),  In 
pericatdion;,  faciliute  thf  motion  of  the  organ,  h'  Academy  of  Bruges  is  a  tnptych  of  his  m 
Key  envelop  (abdominal  digestive  organs,  the  the  central  panel  of  which  are  Saints  Chris- 
hmg.  and  heart)  by  icasoo  of  the  serum  they  ^Pher,  Maurtis  and  ;Egidius,».d  on  the  wings, 
•ecrete,  and  also  maintain  the  shape  of  these  or-  Burgomaster  Moreel  (who  offered  the  picture) 
gans.  Allied  to  the  serous  membranes  are  the  ?'"''.  I""  <™''!t,  ,'»  "".  Royal  Gallery  at  Turin 
Synovial  membranes  lining  movable  ioints.  By  "  ""  .  =K™»-  Ki.^  H"7<  ."uP""J£iP"" 
riason  of  their  smoothness  and  by  the  aid  of  Wrei.in  the  Puialmtbek  at  Mnnieh  a  atmi- 
tbeir  lobricatiog  serum  the  ends  of  bones  move  '™  I"Sl"?t ,  '^'^',,^'ff"  J°!",?.'  ""T-  £^ 
readily  upon  oie  another.  Fibious  memhnne.  •«".  """f  ^"j'''^-"/;!  ?  ««  <?."- 
(for  example,  periosteum,  dura  mater,  and  neri-  '^"f.S,'^')  '■  W««ers,  "Sept .Etudes  pour  Ser- 
mysinm).  Sot  moistened  ty  any  particular  fluid,  ™  »  lUistoire  de  Han.  Memhnci  (1854). 
augment  the  solidity  of  organs  they  enVelop,  re-  Heininl,  tniim'me,  Sunone.  See  Maanwi, 
tain  them  in  position,  favor  their  motion,,  and  Stvotm 

form  canals  and  ring,  for  the  paasage  of  differ-  Hemminger,     mim'inln-jir,      Chrlatopher 

ent  organs.  Gtutavu.,  American   politician,  secretary  of 

HetnbrS,  moh-bia.  Zesoblui,  French  mil-  K,=?L"1'^'"   "i"   Confederate    ^ivernment:     b. 

sionary  in  America  1  b.  Bap.ume,  France,  .645;  ^""jf''^'  <H™"'t';  'T  '^"  ^  '■  ¥"* 

d.  Fort  St.  Louis,  Texas,  1687.    He  became  a  'f-    He  was  brought  to  America  m  mfancy, 

member  of  the  Meollet  Order;  was  sent  as  a  ??     .™  F'""''?  "  f™""  Carolma  College. 

SooatT  to  Canada  in  1675 1  aceompanied  La  f''''f"i'"'j  '«?»  '»  P™=  «',9'"''f!" 

Salle  in  bis  atestem  expedition  •  was  with  Tonti  m  1825 ;  entered  pohiics  as  a  leader  of  the  Union 

at  Creveeouir,  where  he  helped  bring  about  peace  P>W  »»?,^'<'  .'hf  States'  Bights  party  in  a 

between  the  Irotiuois  and  the  Iliiiois;  in  id&t  »"'»     ""?L,  I'll    ^°!f.    °\  NulliSft'on' 

went  down  dicTnississippi  with   USalk;  and  <J*3|)  1  reformed  the  public  school  system  of 

In   the  same  year  ntiunlS  to  France.    I^or  a  KSf":  '"''J°',f!  >'.'?"  »!?  '"  O't  ^fS 

tisne  he  was  warden  of  a  convent  in  his  birth-  !?"'!'""•  T™»1        7°  ^S'  'I,  ''"}  C 

ntaee     But  in   i<«a  he  set  out  aaain  with  La  il"^    finance   committee.     In    1859,    after   John 

?  n!'  f.r,   ,h^  ™^,i,    J   ,1,,    M^,W^i     h2  Brown's  raid,  he  was  commissioned  by  South 

Salle    lor   the   month   of    the    Mississippi.    He  Ca„,j„,  „  5,„,„n  ^,^1  other  delegates  in  Vir- 

""       U'Ji?    t.^    r     H     ^^l  .  Wri^  Bihi'  as  to  the  best  method  of  wa?ding  oS  at- 

maasaered  by  the  Indians.    He  wree  a  docnp-  J^o,  of  Abolitionists.    From  the  fonSdon  of 

tion  of  his  trip  down  the  Mississippi  tvhich  was  ,j    Confederacy  until  June  1864  he  was  secre- 

meo^rated  by  his  cou.m  Christian  e Clerq in  o  ,       „,  treasury;  and  his  mistakfn  policy  in  thS 

his  •Kt.Mis.ettient  de  la  Foi  dans  la  Nouvelle  „,„„  did  much  to  ruin  the  Confederal  finan- 

Franeei  (1691),  and  which  was  later  unscnipu-  cially. 

lously  copied  by  Hennepin  (q.v.).    This  narra-  w  _,          .     ^      1        .-t  ,          -,. 

five  has  sometimes  been  attributed  to  LaSalle.  „    ",■S""'^  "  %r^^  mythology,  the  son  oj 
Eos   (Dawn),  an  Ethiopian  prince,  nephew  of 

Heme],   ma'mel,    Germany,  an   important  Priam,  for  whomhefoughtatTroy,    Afterhehad 

fortified  seaport  of  Prussia,  near  the  Rus.sian  killed  Antilochus  he  was  defented  by  Adiillea. 

frontier,  at  the  north  extremity  of  the  KurischA  The  post-Homeric  legtmd  adds  that  his  mother 

Half,  at  its  opening  into  the  Baltic,  70  mile,  wept  bitterly  for  him,  even  after  he  had  been 

northeast  of  Dantric.    It  was  almost  wholly  de-  made  immortal.    Memnon's  kingdom  was  local- 

stroyed  by  fire  in  1854,  and  was  rebuih  in  mod-  ized  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  one  of 

ern  style.    It  ha.  a  large  harbor,  and  exports  the  colossal  statues  of  Amenhotep  IlL  as  early 

from  Lithuania  and  Russia  timber,  flax  and  lin-  as  the  ist  century  a.d.  became  connected  with 

seed,   coal,   manure,   grain,   and   herrings ;   ha.  the  myth.    It  was  said  to  portray  Memnon,  and 

also  manufactures  of  brandy,  wap  and  chem-  the  musical  note  emitted  when  the  sun's  rays 

icals,   sawmills,  iron   foundries,  breweries,  and  struck  the  statue  in  the  early  morning  (probably 

ship-buildingyards.   Memel  was  founded  in  1252  due  to  the  action  of  sudden  heat  on  the  chilled 

by  the  Livonian  order,  who  gave  it  to  the  Teu-'  damp  stone)  were  explained  as  Memnon's  greet- 

tonic  Knights,  by  whom  it  was  fortified  in  1404.  ing  to  his  mother.    The  statue,  rehabilitated  by 

It  suffered  severely  in  the  Lithuanian  wars  (13th  Severus,  is  no  longer  sonorous    The  name  Mem- 

to  isth  centuries) .    Here  in  x8o7  Frederick  Wii-  nonium  was  applied  in  the  Ptolemaic  period  nrf 
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.1,  ne.,™ii„  k..:if  aclor  who  automaiically  says  his  lines,  often 
it  an  entrance  to  "°'  conscious  of  what  he  is  saying,  the  pianist 
t;^  nio^»    tn  t-nm-    "'"'  mechanically  plays,  or  the  golfer  who  un- 
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only  to  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile,  as  'Memnon's  cause   of   its    diminished    inten^^.    A    nmilai 

land,"  but  to  a  temple  near  Abydus,  excavated  point  of  view  may  be  held  ^r  sound-intpres- 

by  Mariette  in  tSsg,  which  contains  the  famous  sioni,  for  taste,  for  touch,  for  sight,  in  each  in- 

'gallery  of  kings.'     This  has  a  list  of  76  Egyp-  dividual  case  a  dil¥erent  series  of  nerve-ceUs  and 

tian  kuigs,  and  dates  from  the  time  of  Seti  X  nerve-fibres  being  involved.    Thus  the  memory 

and    his    son    Rameses    II.    This    Memnonium  for  a   poem   may   mean   a  habit-response   to    » 

contains  maay  other  important  sculptured  docu-  series  of  sight  or  sound  impressions,  or  of  the 

Hcnmon'ium.    See  Memnon. 
Memorial    Arch,    an    a 

f';,°'l^"J;H'"n"^rJh.V';,?Mi!l'nii.^,"'in''^n^"  "^'O  mechanically  plays,  or  the'goTfer 
memo^ate^some  oerson  or  evem  ^fhe  WashTn^I  consciously  drives  frue,'all  show^the  same  class 
TonTch  inKTn^on  Sq^^;  nIw  V^Jk'S'y.  ^J --?„Y  adaptations,  involving  difle.ent  nerv- 
moriaTar^k  °It"is''burU  of Varbk'andt  IdUed  .  Memory,  however,  does  not  depend  on  repeti- 
with  elahoratelv  carved  ficures  *'""  °^  stimulus  alone.  There  are  variations  m 
With  elaborately  carved  figures.  intensity  and  duration  of  stimuli,  modifications 
Memorial  Day.  See  Decoeation  Day.  ;„  plasticity  of  the  nerve-cells  themselves,  the 
Memory  and  its  Disorders.  Locke  has  de-  quality  of  attention,  and  above  all  the  native  in- 
fined  memory  aa  "the  power  the  mind  has  to  dividual  character  of  health  of  the  nen-e-tissue 
revive  perceptions  whicn  it  once  had,  with  the  itself — all  of  which  factors  enter  into  the  every- 
additional  perception  that  it  has  had  them  be-  day  variations  in  memory  that  are  familiar  to 
fore,"  Ribot  summarizes  three  ideas  as  consti-  alt.  The  fixity  and  enduring  quality  of  the 
tuting  memory:  (i)  tbe  preservation  of  certain  memories  of  childhood  are  proverbial,  and  are 
states;  (2)  their  reproduction;  and  (.3)  their  due  to  the  great  plasticity  of  the  youthful  nerve- 
recognition;  and  aiart  from  metaphysical  quib-  cells,  as  well  as  to  the  intensity  of  the  early 
bles  and  niceties  this  is  tile  common-sense  view  pictures.  That  one  person  should  havea  good 
of  memory.  The  Hamiltonian  distinctions  be-  visual  memory  and  a  poor  auditory  memory,  and 
tween  recoliection  and  memory  are  of  little  prac-  vice  vena,  must  naturally  be  interpreted  as  due 
'    ■         --"  ■-    ---■-*■--  ■    'vidua'  ■-■... 


tieal  import;  but  the  differences  between  memory  to  variations  in  individual  capacity.  Modem 
and  imagination  are  fundamental.  Certain  ptdagogy  has  slowly  recognized  these  variations, 
memories  may  be  said  to  be  subconscious,  so  and  the  greater  prominence  given  to  plaj",  and 
that  the  third  part  of  Ribot'a  detinition  and  the  to  methods  of  precision,  be  they  manual  linguaL 
additional  perception  of  Locke  may  need  a  eer-  auditorial,  or  visual,  and  less  to  distinctly  formal 
tain  degree  of  extension.  It  is  now  clearly  methods  of  memorizing  as  a  purely  visual  pro- 
recognized  that  the  collections  of  gray  matter  cess  from  a  printed  page,  rtuy  be  regarded  as 
in  the  cerebrospinal  axis  below  the  cortex  may  evidence  of  this  wider  recognition  that  memory 
be  capable  of  storing  impressions,  and  it  is  even  should  be  a  generalized  function,  and  iKit  a 
thought  by  many  that  all  parts  of  the  sensory  pedantic  cramming  of  any  sort  A  well-trained 
nervous  system  may  be  said  to  be  concerned  in  muscular  eiystem  may  be  of  far  greater  use  to 
mind-action  and  in  memory.  It  is  largely  a  a  man  than  any  of  his  acquired  knowledge.  It  is 
question  of  terminology  whether  or  not  con-  impossible  to  train  certam  children  to  do  cer- 
Eciousnesa  of  previous  experience  should  de-  lain  things,  whereas  ia  other  directions  train- 
teWnine  what  we  call  memory.  If  so,  then  so-  iug  inay  result  in  great  profidettcy. 
called  subconscious  memories  need  another  Disorders  of  Ajsmory.— The  disorders  of 
term,  and  the  whole  subject-matter  of  memory  memory  fall  into  two  classes,  those  of  excess  and 
in  hypnotic  and  allied  states  is  in  need  of  thor-  those  of  defect  The  general  term  for  deficiency 
ou^  overhauling.  From  a  purely  mechanical  or  loss  of  memory  is  amnesia,  although  this  term 
point  of  view  memory  is  interpretable  as  a  fails  to  express  the  various  distortions  of 
result  of  a  biochemical  phenomenon.  The  sensory  memory,  the  illusions,  or  slight  absences;  and 
nerve-celts,  beine  acted  on  b^  certain  stimuli,  there  are  no  technical  words  to  distinguish  lem- 
whether  of  toucn,  taste,  hearmg,  or  si^ht,  un-  porary  or  permanent,  periodic  or  progressive 
der^o  certain  molecular  changes.  Repetition  of  stages  of  the  amnesic  process.  Inasmuch  as 
similar  impulses  induces  similar  reactions  and  memory  is  not  one  thing,  but  a  great  assemblage 
a  habitual  response  in  the  affected  cells  results,  of  processes  which  reflect  a  vast  variety  of 
A  line  of  least  resistance  is  established,  and  in  psychological  functions,  situated  not  in  the  brain 
these  habiltial  responses  the  germ  of  the  idea  alone,  but  almost  anywhere  in  the  nervous  sys- 
of  memory  is  to  be  found.  From  this  point  of  tern,  a  "defect  in  memory"  as  defined  by  Jas- 
view  the  nerve-ceils  retain  something  as  a  re-  trow,  'is  an  expression  of  the  incapacity  of  a 
suit  of  a  previous  experience,  and  the  repetition  group  (or  of  certain  groups)  of  centres  to  ex- 
of  the  stimulus  finds  the  cells  in  a  receptive  erciae  their  normal  functions ;  or  a  tendency 
state.  Contintied  repetition  of  the  stimuli  con-  which  they  show  to  functionate  in  an  abnormal 
Etitutes  a  memory,  and  in  this  sense  the  training  manner.*  Defects  of  memory  may  be  general 
of  a  certain  mechanism  has  bound  up  in  it  this  or  special.  General  defects  may  be  due  to  an 
medianical  dietwy  of  memory.  Thus  a  mus-  incapacity  on  the  jiart  of  nervous  centres  to 
cular  effort,  as  in  tennis,  or  skating,  or  piano-  establish  residua.  This  type  is  found  in  those 
playing,  becomes  by  repetition  remembered  in  people  who  never  remember  what  they  sec,  and, 
automatic  action,  it  may  be  without  conscious-  notwithstanding  freijuent  repetition  of  an  act, 
ness.  It  vety  frequently  happens,  in  fact  it  is  never  acquire  proficiency  in  it  Occasionally  a 
the  usual  rule,  that  many  muscular  acts  which  reverse  general  condition  is  manifest  wherein 
In  their  acquisition  have  called  for  conscious  the  power  of  memory  is  unduly  exalted  and  im- 
memories  Boon  become  automatic,  and  the  effort  pressions  of  past  experience  reappear  with  un- 
110  longer  rises  into  consciousness,  perliaps  be-  usnat    brilliancy.    Such    states    are    Itnowa   ia 
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fevers,  in  nitQxicationa  of  various  kinds,  alcohol,  Mem^a,  mem'fls,  Effypt,  an  ancksnt  city 
opium,  etc.,  the  hypnotic  trance.  Special  defects  near  the  apex  of  the  Nile  Delia,  13  miles  south 
may  arise  in  which  parjicular  isolated  experi-  of  Cairo,  according  to  Herodotus,  founded  by 
ences  arc  cut  out  of  the  mind.  Tlius  alcoholic  Menes,  the  first  king  of  Egypt,  It  was  a  large, 
amnesia,  that  may  forget  even  a  committed  rich,  and  splendid  city,  and  iho  second  capital  of 
crime,  is  an  illustration.  Somnambulism  and  Egypt,  After  the  fail  of  Thebes  it  became  the 
other  hysterical  stales  are  characterized  by  de-  sole  capital.  Among  its  buildings  the  temples 
fects  of  this  special  type.  Another  form  of  o£  Phtha,  Osiris,  Serapis,  etc,  and  its  palaces 
defect  is  observed  when  associated  memory-  were  described  as  remarkdile.  At  the  Imw  of 
groups  are  hlotled  ouL  as  in  the  special  disorder  the  conquest  of  Egypt  hy  Cambyses  (524  B.C) 
aphasia.  (See  Aphasia;  Si'KECH  and  Its  De-  it  was  the  chief  commercial  centre  of  the  coun- 
FECTS.)  Memory  may  be  falsely  localieed  in  try,  and  was  connected  by  canals  with  tlie  Lakes 
time,  or  in  order;  imaginary  additions  to  real  of  Mieris  and  Uareotis.  With  the  rise  of  Alex- 
events  may  he  present;  or  illusory  remem-  andria  tlie  importance  of  Memphis  declined,  and 
brances  of  what  has  never  been  experienced  occur,  it  was  linally  destroyed  by  the  Arabs  in  the  7th 
Psychologically  considered,  memory  detects  century.  In  Strabo's  titne  <ao  aji.)  it  was,  in 
may  occur  either  in  the  storing  or  retentive  part  population  and  size,  next  to  Alexandria;  in  bib- 
of  the  nerve-cells,  or  they  may  involve  the  lical  history  it  is  mentioned  as  Moph  and  Noph. 
much  more  complicated  and  associated  process  The  name  Memphis  is  a  ••orniption  of  Men-nofer 
of   reproduction   of   the   retained   images.     Both  "good  abode.'     Edrisi,  .n  the  12th  century,  de- 

Sroce-'ses  may  be  involved  at  the  same  time,  scribes  its  remains  as  eslant  in  his  time.  Among 
n  imbecility,  idiocy,  dementia,  etc.,  a  born  or  the  works  specified  by  him  are  a  monolithic  tem- 
acquired  loss  of  retentive  power  is  present.  In  pie  of  granite  isJ'j  feet  high,  la  long,  and  7 
pianists  —  for  exatnpie,  Paderewski  —  or  chess-  broad,  entirely  covered  within  and  without  with 
players  —  Morphy,  Pillsbury,  etc.,  a  state  of  inscriptions,  and  statues  of  great  beauty  and 
localized  hypermnesia  is  present  This  dimensions,  one  of  which  was  4.";  feet  high,  of  a, 
group  would  include  all  such  prodigies,  single  block  of  red  granite.  These  ruins  then 
Occasionally  one  sees  these  two  groups  extended  about  g  miles  in  every  direction,  but  the 
represented  in  one  individual,  as  in  an  destruction  has  since  been  so  great,  chiefly  for 
imbecile  who  has  great  power  for  mathe-  the  construction  of  Fostat,  an  Arabic  city  on  the 
matical  calculation,  etc.  A  ease  of  this  opposite  bank  of  the  Nile,  that  although  Pococke 
kind  proves  that  the  old  assumption  of  closely  and  Bruce  fixed  upon  the  village  of  Mitrahineh 
localized  memory-centres  is  false.  Memory  may  as  the  site  (where  prone  on  a  mound  are  two 
be  said  to  reside  in  ali  parts  of  the  sensory  nerv-  colossal  statues  of  Rameses  II.),  this  was  not 
bus  sjistem.  In  another  group  the  ordinary  accurately  ascertained  until  the  French  cxpedi- 
amnesias  may  be  placed.  These  vary  with  each  tion  to  EgjTit,  when  the  discoveries  of  numerons 
^individual  and  depend  largely  on  the  healthy  heaps  of  rubbish,  of  blocks  of  granite  covered 
tone  of  the  nervous  system.  A  third  group  with  hieroglyphics  and  stjipture,  and  of  colossal 
would  include  the  paramnesias,  or  illusions  of  fragments  scattered  over  a  space  of  three  leagues 
memory:  (i)  those  of  simple  nature,  involving  in  circumference,  decided  the  point 
a  loss  of  distinction  between  imagination  and  Memphis.  Mo.,  city,  county-seat  of  Scot- 
real  memory,  a  condUion  wh.ch  ,s  almost  tim-  ,^^j  ^J^^^  ^„  ,'^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^il. 
versal  and  in  ,s  exaggerated  phases  is  seen  m  j  about  160  miles  north  by  west  of  Saint 
•constitutional  liars,*  many  types  of  the  insane  ,  ■'  ,  -  .  a„ririilfiirnt  r^mtv,  and  i* 
brine  .ffictrf  ,i,h  .l.i..m.bi}i.y  10  di,li„B„»hi  ^kT^diW".  e^o^  f.  e?S  o  SUSln'S 
_(2)    dooblt  memory   (id.mt,fymg  pirimnena),  ,jja„„,  „„„,!,,.    The  priiiipJ  oal-goinj  shli>- 

yh.ch  the  thouEhl  of  h«mg  •<"J'"'d  orHt  ,„  bitomihoa.  cMl  field.  In  the  vieinity.    Pop. 

•just  that  same  thing  before"  is  present ;  in  some  ^^nn 

insrdtKS  this  double  memory  being  yery  prom-  "^^ 

inent  and 'often  making  "prophets";    (3)   asao-  MemphiB,    Tenn.,     city,     county-seat    of 

dated  paramnesia,  in  which  things  actually  ex-  Shelby  County ;  on  the  Mississippi  River,  at  the 

perienced  suggest  false  memories  of  things  not  head   of   ali-the-y ear-round   navigation;   on   the 

escperienced ;  this  condition  being  seen  in  chil-  Illinois  Central,  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  (he 

drei^  and  often  leading  to  false  testimony.     In  Yazoo   &   Mississippi   Valley,  the   Kansas   City, 

tijis   last  class  most  of  the  "presentiments,*  or  Memphis  &  Birmingham,  the  Saint  I.ouis  &  S(U1 

antecedent   knowledge    of    what   has   happened,  Francisco,  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  ft  Gulf,  the 

may  be  grouped.     It  is  largdy  on  the  basis  of  Saint   Louis,    Iron   Motmtain   &    Southern,   tha 

these  suggested  memories  that  faith-healing  heals  Rock   Island   &   Pacific,   the   Nashville,   Chatta- 

1  ills  that  really  never  existed  save  as  suggested  nooga  &  Saint  Louis,  the  Saint  Louis  &  Sootii- 

)  &lse  memories.     On  these  pseud o- reminiscences  western,  the  Chicago,   Saint  Louis  &  New  Or- 

mucb  of  the  fabric  of  spiritualism,  second  sight,  leans,  the  Southern,  the  Memphis  &  Ciulf,  and 

and  similar  phenomena,  ia  reared.     See  Imocv ;  the    Union   R.R.'s,     It   has   steamer   connection 

Persohautv;   Spcecb   Disckdixg;   and   RxnH-  with  all  the  river  and  Gulf  ports;  26  steamers 

TitENtss,  call  Meqiphis  landing  home.    It  is  about  820 

Consult:     Baldwin,  'Dictionary  of  Psychol-  miles  above  New  Orleans  and  450  miles  below 

ogy  and  Philosophy' ;  Ribot,  'Diseases  of  Mem-  Saint  Louis.    It  is  the  largest  city  in  Tennessee; 

onr';  Guillon,    'Les   Maladies  de  la   Memoirc,'  the  fifth  in  size  of  the  cities. on  the  Mississippi 

with  full  consideration  of  hypermnesia   (1897);  ^^"Ver,   and  the   most   important  place   between 

Sallier,  ^Troubles  de  la  Memoire'   (iSga);  at»d  ^cw  Orleans  and  Samt  Louis.    It  is  noted  for 

Patdo,  'I  disturbi  della  memoria'   (1899).  >ts     extensive     trade     jn     cotton     and   .cotton- 

SuiTH  Ei.t  Jellipfe,  M.D.  seed      products      and     in      hardwood      lumber. 

Managing  Editor  <Jowniai  of  Ntfvout  and  Mm-  ^  ^^^^o^e   of    the    only    two    bridges   span- 

tal  DUtait?               .     .  ''^"S    the    Mississippi    Kiver    sotftb    of    Saint 
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t^fli,  iS'™*"*'*,™*'™"  ^P^^^  ^M  ""P"'^'  ^"^  surplus  of  the  several  bankj  and 
fcet  in  length,  costing  $3,000,000,  and  opened  to  trust  companies  are  $6,000,000-  the  deoosiis  82^- 
the  public  12  May  i8j».  ooo,oa>.  Building  permits  issued  in  one  year 
.7'',^*°  1880,  Memphis  was  visited  fre-  were  vahied  at  $2,532,000.  The  progress  the  ctty 
quently  V  yellow  fever,  and  in  1878  and  i87g,  is  making  at  Ihe  present  time  is  almost  phe- 
passed  through  two  terrible  epidemics,  losing  nomenai.  The  growth  of  Memphis  during  the 
about  5,000  of  her  population  by  death,  and  decade  from  i8go  to  1900  was  greater  than  in 
many  thousand  people  left  the  city.  This  any  other  decade  of  its  existence.  The  popu la- 
proved  to  be  the  tummg  point  in  her  career,  tion  increased  nearly  59  per  cent  In  ifej  the, 
and  since  then,  ato  miles  of  automatic,  flush-  city  had  250  manufacturing  establishments,  in 
tank,  Wanng  system  of  sewers  have  been  put  in.  1900  more  than  650^  and  329  in  1909.  Memphis 
ihe  water  supply  of  the  city  is  obtained  from  is  often  spoken  of  as  not  only  the  metropolis  of 
94  artesian  wells,  the  average  depth  of  which  Tennessee,  but  also  of  Arkansas  and  Mississippi : 
IS  about  400  feet  The  present  pumping  capacity  the  city  is  located  in  such  a  position  as  to  be 
of  the  water  supply  is  30,000,000  gallons  per  day,  a  great  trading  centre  for  each  of  these  States. 
f^r^^  ,lf  ''  .=?"^""JPVr  \\  '.5'°«>'«»  B="°??:  The  history  of  Memphis  begins  almost  with 
Among  (he  c.Ues  of  the  United  States  with  the  history  of  the  United  Stiles.  It  was  a 
tSw?  in^^n°r,i^'^i,?'i*^"'  ^*?™P*"s  "uks  landing  and  tenting  place  for  the  early  explorers 
«cond  in  general  healthfulness.  The  death  rate  and  mrssionaries.  It  was  the  home  ot  the  Chick- 
Th^-it,,  :=  ,..11  1  'J  .  J  11  V  ..  ^^"^  Indians,  and  the  bluffs  on  which  the  city 
ThJ  ij^J^  n  T\  i"""  J""'  fi"*"  "i"  .'""'^'  's  located,  40  feet  above  high  water  and  80  feet 
fT,^%~^,hK^""n^'"'^-  f  **.  '^M''P*''^''.,  ""'^  above  low  water,  have  always  been  known  as  the 
Silh  numerous  hr«^ee\  .11  m?W  Chickasaw  Bluffs.  In  t6^  the  French  Lulli 
most  att^rt^ve  Ttf/onr^h;^!^  ,f  ,t  ^  ^  ^°^«  ""  t*":  "ite  of  what  Js  now  the  city,  and 
Xut  iS.acr«  besides  Two  fine^rlce^rk  '"  '^^  '^^  Spaniards  erected  forts  at  f'time 
The  sK  ate  paved  wrhas^^^^^^  when^paip  was  claiming  exclusive  rights  to 
bri^  ma«dam'a?iriard  Zufl^s^'S  'Z^^^^TS.  oTdl '^^ '"Th"' "'"■!° 
of  turnpike  radi'ate  from  Memphis.  Ai^ng  the  f„^  ^""'^''.  ^"'",  T"  .  'm-  '5  "*  1  ^""""^ 
850  industrial  establishments  are  11  cottonleed-  """^  ^"^  '^'"«"d  '"  folding  for  their  own 
oil  mills,  seven  ice  factories,  seven  grain  eie-  ^"P'T  ?  "ght  to  free  navigation  on  the  Mis- 
vators.  3S  wholesale  grocery  houses,  seven  tv?  ^  T  ^^^  ^i^l  ^'^''1*  ^'"'^!°°-  ^xl"" 
wholesale^dry  goods  houses,  seven  wholesale  Winchester,  and  John  Overton  sent  to  Mem- 
drug  houses,  furniture  factories,  wood-working  ?/""■«'"  '^'^'  "  s""^'!  colony  who  established 
establishments  of  all  kinds,  foundries,  machin?  '''*  ^"*  permanent  settlement  In  1826  there 
shops,  flour  mills,  pulp  and  paper  mills,  fibre  ,^"=.500  persons  m  tiie  settlement  which  was 
plants,  saddlery  and  harness  factories,  potteries,  then  incorporated  as  a  town  and  m  iRlQ  a  cit? 
car  works,  pump  works,  wagon  and  carriage  <^harter_  was  granted.  The  Union  and  Confrf- 
shops,  cracker  and  candy  factories,  patent  med-  *"^^  'T".,  ■■  ^^  P?  eS^^f^!?"  "t,  ^ 
icine  works,  sugar  plantation  machinery  works,  ?»'  ^^  ^^  '^"5'"«; "]  *«  ^^'^  ^ar.  On  6 
barrel  and  skewer  factories,  spoke  factories,  i.""*  '^^  *  i-ederal  fleet  under  Commodore 
golf  stick  works,  shuttle  block  works,  trunk,  "^^'^  conquered  a  Confederate  fleet  under  Corn- 
screen  door,  and  window  factories,  basket  and  ""odore^  Montgomery,  thus  placmg  Memphis  in 
box  factories,  egg  case  works,  horse  collar  fac-  Possession  of  the  Union  forces.  General  For- 
'ories.  engine  and  boiler  works,  refrigerator  and  f*"  m  command  of  Confederate  forces  enterod 
cold  storage  machinery  works,  cotton  gins,  stove  'f^,"^.  '"  -^"Bust  1864  and  todt  several  hon- 
and   range  factories,  handle  and  coffin  factories,  are d  prisoners. 

shaft  and  pole  works,  cider  presses,  distilleries,         Memphis  has  always  progressed  commercially 

and  brewenes.  except  during  the  Civil  War,  and  when  visited 

Among    the    prominent    buildings    are    123  by  ^e  yellow  fever  epidemics.    The  great  growth 

churches,  65   schools  and  colleges,  three  public  industrially  has  come  within  the  last  few  ^m 

libraries,  three  first-dasa  theatres,  the  custom-  The  location  is  making  the  city  a  great  railroad 

house,  cotton  exchange.  Odd  Fellows'  building,  centre;    the    surrounding    forests    are    nuking 

Porter,  Scimitar,  and  Equitable  buildings.  Ma-  it  a  great  industrial  centre:   and  the  alluvial 

sonic  Temple,  Gayoso  Hotel,  Woman's  building,  lands  of  the  Saint  Francis  Basin,  Yazoo  Ddta, 

Randolph    building,    Goodwyn    Institute,    Mem-  and   the    Valley   of   the  Mississippi    River  will 

phis  Trust  building,  Tennessee  Trust  building,  always  make  her  a  great  commercial  centre.    In 

a  number  of  fine  hotels,  three  large  hospitals,  1855  yellow  fever  attacked  the  chy.  and  again 

and  two  orphan  asylums.    Memphis  has  a  num-  in   1867,  1873,  i8/'8,  and  1879.     The  epidemics 

ber  of  educational  institutions,  good  public  and  of   1878  and    1879  so  panihrzcd  the   industries 

parish  and  many  private  schools,  the  Memphis  of  the  dtj,  that  in  1879  ilemphis  was  unable. 

Hospital  Medical  College,  the  Maddox  school  to  liquidate  ths  current  indebtedness  and  the 

for  young  women,  the  College  of  the  Christian  charter    as   a   city   was   revoked.    The    former 

Brothers  (R.  C),  founded  in  1871;  Saint  Ag-  city  wa«   designated  by  the    Stale  Legislature 

nes'  Academy   (R.   C),   Sacred   Heart  Institute  as  "the  taxing  district  of  Shelby  CountT.»    The 

(R.  C),  Saint  Mary's  School  (P.  E.),  Univer-  control  of  the  district  was  vested  in  a  board  of 

sity  School,  and  two  public  high  schools.    The  public  works  composed   of  five  members,  and 

Hannibal  Medical  College  and  the  Le  Moyne  a  goveminc  council  composed  of  three  commta- 

Normal  Institute  are  for  colored  pupils.     Five  sioners.     The  council    instituted  the   sewerage 

-  miles  distant  from  the  city  is  a  National  Ceme-  improvements,  liquidated  the  debts,  and  in  1891 

>  tery,   which   contains    14,039   graves,   of  which  the  place  was   reincorporated  and  again  char- 

8,^3  are   those  of   unknown   dead.  tered   as  a  city.     Memphis  lost   lives,  propertr, 

The  annual  expenditures  for  maintenance  and  trade,  and  credit;  but  the  history  of  the  deed! 

operation  are  about  $i/>oo/xn.     Hie  combined  of  heroism  performed  by  many  during  tbe  fni* 
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ful  yellow  fever  tpidemic  overshadows  in  im-  mand  of  the  District  of  West  Tennessee;  Gen. 

portance  the  history  of  financial  difficulties.  R,  P.  Buckland  of  the  District  of  Memphis,  and 

Since  the  Federal  censas  of  1890,  the  city  Gen.  S.  A.  Hurlbut,  were  asleep  in  the  city.  Gen. 
limits  have  been  extended ;  but  the  population  Forrest  left  the  vicinity  of  Oxtord  18  August, 
as  given  in  i8go  included  both  urban  and  sub-  with  three  brigades,  making  a  lorced  march  of 
urban  districts,  and  the  increase  from  1890  to  nearly  100  miles.  A  strong  detachment  rode 
1900  was  remarkable.  The  growth  of  the  city  into  the  city  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  run- 
may  be  seen  from  the  Federal  census  reports,  ning  over  a  regiment  of  loo-days  men  on  picket. 
Pop.  (1850)  8341;  C1860)  22,623;  (1870)  40,-  and  capturing  about  250  of  them.  This  force 
226;  (1880)  33.592;  (1890)  64,495;  (1900)  102,-  divided  into  three,  and  at  once  surrounded  the 
320.  In  1900  less  than  5  per  cent  were  foreign  quarters  of  the  three  ofaccrs  named.  Each, 
born,  and  nearly  50,000  were  of  negio  descent  however,  escaped,  Gen,  Buckland  succeeded  in 
The  census  of  1910  gave  the  population  as  131,-  reaching  his  troops  and  promptly  directing  of- 
105,   an   increase  of  28.1   per  cent.  fensive  operations.     With  the   exception   of  in- 

Consult:      Davis,    'History   of   the    City    of  considerable  skirmishes  in  its  vicinity,  Memphis 

Memphis*   (1873);  Keating  and  Vedder,  *His-  thereafter  remained  in  undisturbed  Union  con- 

toty  of  the  City  of  Memphis'   (1888).  trol.                                          H.  V.  Bovnton. 

_                       r  J    ^-  1 ,             ■*  ^'.l*^^^'  MeraphremagoE,  mem-frf-mi'gSg,   a  lake 

Commisaoner  Itdustruil Uague.Memphts.T^nn.  j„  (he  southern  part  of  the  province  of  Quebec, 

Hetnphis   (Tenn.),  Capture  of.     At  dusk  Canada,  extending  into  Orleans  County,  in  Ver- 

S  June  18S2  the  Union  flotilla  under  command  of  mont.     It    is    about   32   miles    long,    north    and 

Com.   C.  H.  Davis  appeared  near  Memphis  and  south,   and    from   three   quarters   of   a   mile   to 

anchored  two  miles  above  the  city.    The   Con-  four  miles  wide     It  is  irregular  in  shape,  and 

federate  flotilla,  Com.  J.  E.  Montgomery,  com-  along   its    shores   are   several    striking   indenta- 

manding,  was  lying  at  the  Memphis  levee.     At  lions,  in  some  places  low  and  in  some  other  parts 

daylight   the   Union   fleet   began   to   arop   down  high  and  rocky.     The  land  on  the  west  shore  is 

toward  the  city,  and  the  Confederates  advanced  mountainous,  the  altitude  of  the  highest  points 

to  meet  it.    There  were  no  troops  protecting  the  being  about  2,800  feet    The  outlet  is  the  Magog 

city.     The  flotillas  were  composed  of  the  follow-  River,  which  flows  into  the  Saint  Francis  river, 

ing  vessels ;  Along  the  shore  are  a  number  of  villages,  and 

Uniom                   Gum     Cohmpimti              Gum  'n   summer  a   steamer  plies   daily  on   the   lake, 
ctmnecting  the  chief  towna  and  villages. 

Beaton 16     Little  Rebel  a  ,,          ,          j      c<        -  .                ,     ^      , 

Louisville   13     Brigs 3  Mcna,  jjian  de,  Spanish  poet:  b.  Cordova, 

Carondelft    13      Beiuregard  4  Spain,    about    M't ;    d.    1456.     He   was    educated 

S^  Lo^"::;"";:i  \l     ^mlet";;;::::;.';":    5  "  Salamanca  and   at  Rome  and  afterward   was 

Oiiecn  of  lVe"west*..nm    Lovcll    '. 4  appointed  secretary  and  court  historian  to  John 

SwitKrIand   tarn    Thompwn  4  II„    King    of    Castile.    His    allegorical    poems, 

li^Sr":::::::::::™  ^a.  d™ _4_  .^^j^j,  ^^  ,^g  gj^,^  pecados  Monaies,'  -Le 

—                                     iS  Coronacion,'   and    *EI   Laberinto'    (The  Laby- 

'8  rinth),  a   poem   founded   on   the   'Divina   Com- 

Besides  having  more  than  twice  the  number  media'  and  published  in  the  year  1496,  all  show 

of  guns,  the  Union  ordnance  was  much  superior  the  influence  of  Dante,  for  whom  he  held  great 

to   that   of  the  Confederates,     The  latter,  how-  respect  and  admiration.     They  were  very  popu- 

ever,  made  a  desperate  fight,  which  finally  ended  lar,  but  possessed  little  literary  merit     His  coi- 

len   miles   below   the   city,   with   the   result   that  lected   works   were   published   in    1528,   entitled 

the    Lovcll,    Beauregard    and    Thompson    were  'Copilacion    de    todas    las    obras    de    Juan    de 

destroyed;  and  the  Little  Rebel,    Price,  Sumter,  Mena.' 

and   Bragg   captured.     The   Van   Dom   escaped.  „       .           .    ■   ■  -n  j     ■         ^             t,  >■ 

On  the  Union  side  only  the  Queen  of  the  West  Menateea,  Luigi  Fcdengo   Count    Italian 

was  disabled  soldier  and  statesman :  b.  Chambery,  in  Savoy,  4 

Immediately  after  the  fight  the  mayor,  in  Sept.  1809;  d,  there  2$  May  1896,  After  com- 
reply  to  a  summons  to  surrender,  informed  Com,  pletmg  a  course  rn  mathematics  at  the  Umver- 
Davis  that  there  were  no  troops  with  which  to  sity  of  Turin  and  joining  the  engineer  in  the 
oppose  him.  The  next  morning  detachments  Sardinian  army,  he  accepted  the  professorship 
from  troops  under  Cot.  G.  N.  Filch,  which  ac-  of  technical  science  at  the  mihtaij  academy  and 
eompanied  the  fleet,  landed  and  took  possession  at  the  University  of  Turin.  Having  been  pro- 
of the  city.  moted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  he  was  used  in 

Gen.  Grant  arrived  at  Memphis  23  June,  and  the  diplomatic  corps  for  some  time ;  was  then 

established   the  headquarters  of  the   District   of  elected  deputy,  serving  both  under  the  minister 

West   Tennessee,     He   was   recalled   to   Corinth  of  war  and   the   minister   of  the   interior;   and 

i    Jul);,    and   Gen.    Sherman    was    ordered   to  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  Sardinia  and 

_  Jemphis,  reaching  the  city  21  July.    He  restored  France  against  Austria  in  1859  he  was  appointed 

the  mayor  and  the  city  government,  and  made  chief  of  the  engineer  corps.     After   Savoy  was 

them  responsible  for  civil  order.    He  continued  ceded  to  France,  Menabrea  was  made  a  senator 

in  command  at  Memphis  until  his  forces  left  to  by  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  chief  of  the  depart- 

t'  lin  Gen.  Gi^nt  in  the  flnal  campaign  for  Vicks-  ment   of   engineers,   and   as    such   planned   the 

urg,  having  previously  participated  in  the  fiist  fortifications  of  Bologna,    Piacenza,  and   Pavia; 

move  against  that  city,  in  i860  he  was  created  a  lieutenant-general,   in 

The  raid  of  Gen.  N,  B.  Forrest,  of  Confeder-  that  year  laying  siege  to  and  after  three  months 

ate  cavalry  fame,  into  Memphis  occurred  31  Aug,  of  fighting  taking  Gxta.     In  1861  he  joined  the 

1864.    The     Union     forces     and     commanding  cabinet   of   Ricasoli   as   minister   of   marine,    in 

officers  were  completely  surprised,  and  barely  1863    also    taking   over    the   portfolio   of    min- 

escaped  caoture.    Gen.  C.  C,  Washburn,  in  coin-  ister  of  pjblic  works.    In  1866  be  was  Italian 
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ambassador    to    the    council     which     brought  dred   comedies   which   are   distinguished   from 

about  the  Treaty  of  Prague  and  ceded  Venice  those  of  Aristophanes  hy  their  relinement,  their 

to    Italy.      In     1867.    when    Rattazri    resigned,  freedom   from  personal  and  political  virulence, 

he    formed    a    new    ministrj-,    himself    becom-  and  their  graceful,  sometimes  beautiful,  delinea- 

ing   minister   of    foreign    affairs.      As   premier  tion  of  feminine  character.     He  was.  however, 

he  did  much  to  place  Italy  in  cordial  relations  outrivaled  in  popular  favor  by  his  contemporary 

v.H\  the  outside  world,  and  to  settle  internal  Philemon,  whose  ribaldry  was  irresistible  to  the 

dissensions,  but  his  imprisonment  of  Garibaldi,  Athenian  playgoers.    Only  some  fragments  of 

and   the   prevalent   financial    straits   of   the   na-  his  works  survive  in  the  original,  the  most  im- 

tion  lost  10  him  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  portant  of  these  relics  having  come  to  light  in 

Deputies,  and  on  16  Nov.   1869  he  resigned.     In  Egypt    (1898).     He  was,   however,   closely   imi- 

1870  he  became   Italian  ambassador  at  Vienna,  lated    by    Plautus    and    Terence,    and     in    the 

was  appointed   lo  the   same  post  at  London   in  'Bacchides.'    'Stichus,'   and    *Poenulus'    of  the 

1876,  and  in   1882  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  former,  and  the   'Andria,'    'Eunudiiis,*    <Heau- 

slationcd  for  10  years.    The  most  important  of  tontimorumenos.'  and  'Adclpht*  of  the  lattcrwe 

his   works  are:     'Etudes   sur  la   scrie  de  La-  have  very  good   representatives  of  the   Greek 

grange'   (Turin  1844-7)  ;   'Le  genie  ifalien  dans  dramatist's   method   and   spirit.     A   fine   antique 

la    campagne   d'Ancone    et   de    la    Basse-Italie'  statue  of  Menander  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Vatican, 

i Paris    1^6)  ;    and    'Republique   et    Monarchie  {2)   A  Greek  rhetorician  who  flourished  in  the 

ins  I'etat  actuel  de  la  France'   (1871).  latter  half  of  the  ^d  century  B.f.    He  has  left 

Menage,  GiUes,  French  philologist  and  jhe  rlietorical  treatise  <De  Eneomii^>  and  from 
satirist:  b.  Angers  15  Aug.  1613:  d.  Paris  23  his  analyses  of  (.he  ora  ions  of  Demosthenes, 
July  1602  After  comirfeting  his  early  studies  "^°*^  ^^  "'^  scholia  on  that  orator  have  been 
he  be^'e  an  advocate  oraclisinK  for  some  compiled.  Consult:  (on  Menander  the  drama- 
time  at  Paris,  but,  having  <inceived  a  profound  V,''l'  Guizot,  '-\lenandre'  (i8s5);  Horkei 
disgust  for  that  profession  and  all  its  ad-  'I^be"sweishe.t  des  Komikers  _  Menander 
herlnts,  he  became  an  ecclesiastic,  and  for  some  f  "s^^?)  :  (on  Menander  the  rhetorician).  Ritschl. 
time  was  a  member  of  the  household  of  the  'Der  Rhetor  Meander  und  die  Scholien  zu 
Cardinal    de    Retz,    but    subsetruentlv    look    up  Demosthenes'   (1883). 

his  residence  in  the.  cloister  of  Notre  Dame.     A  Menant,    Joachim,     French     Assyriologist 

witty  satire,  entitled  'Reqiiete  des  Die  tion  naires,'  and  jurist:  b,  Cherbourg  16  April  i8ro;  d.  Paris 

published  shortly  after  this  time  and  aimed  at  30  Aug.  1899.    Having  studied  law  he  was  ap- 

thc   'Dictionary'   of  the   French  Academy,  pre-  pointed  to  the  magistracy  of  the  civic  tribunal 

vented  bis  becoming  a  member  of  that  society,  m  the  city  of  Havre,  but  soon  turned  his  at- 

His  most  important  works  are:     'Diciionnaire  tention  to  deciphering  the  old  Assyrian  inscrip- 

etymologique,  ou  Origines  de  la  Langue  Fran-  ^''"'^-  fo''  which  he  was  elected  a  member  of 

Caise'    (1650-94);   'Origines  de  la  Langue  Ital-  *"«    Academic    des^   Inscriptions.     Chief    among 

ienne*    (1669);    'Miscellanea';   'Remarques  sur  hi&   works   are:     'Zoroastre'     (1844);    'Recueil 

la     Langue     Franca i se ' ;     'Hiatoria    Mulierum  d  Alphabets  des  Ecmures  cuneiformes'  (i860); 

Philosophorum' ;    'Poesies    l.atines,    Italiennes,  'Elements   d    Epiyraphie   assynenne'     (i860); 

Grecques,  et  Fran^aises';  and   'Anti-Baillct.>  'Inscriptions   assynennes   des   briques   de  Bahy- 

iuT._. «...;.         ,   11=.-.!.,.,    «F   ,  ;m    .»:«.. 1.  lone'     (i860);     'Inscriptions    de    Hammourabi, 

Menagene,   a    co  lection   of   wild    aoimaU,  ^^j  ^^  Babjione  au  XVI.  siecle  avant  notre  ere' 

exhibited  inzoologicai  gardens   m  museums,  and  (jg^  j     "Expose  des  Elements  de  la  Grammaire 

by  circus  <:ompanies  traveling  from  city  to  city.  Xssyrienne'  T1868)  ;   'Legons  d'  epigraphie  as- 

See  CiRccs;  Zow^ical  Gardens.  ,y,i^„„^  profesees  aux  Hbres  de  la  Sorbonne' 

Hetiai  (men'i).3lrrit,  the  channel  between  (1873)  ;  a  collectioii  of  texts,  'Annales  des  rois 

Wales  and  the  island  of  Anglesey,  is   13  miles  d'  Assyrie'    (1874),  and   'Babylonc  et   la   C^al- 

long.and  varies  in  width  from  aso  yards  to  two  dee'   (1875)  ;  'Manuel  de  la  langue  assyrienne' 

miles.     A  suspension  bridge  and  the  celebrated  (1880). 

Britannia    Tubular    Bridge    connect    Anglesey  Uiaud.      ma-nar,      Hkhcl     Branwnour, 

with  the  mainland.     See  Bridges.  American  pioneer :  b.  Laprairie,  Lower  Canada. 

Mcnain,   ma-nam',  or   Heinam,  the   chief  1S05;  d.    1856.    He  was  qf   French  parentage, 

river  of  Siam,  rising  in  the  Laos  country,  and  and  after  working  some  time  for  a  Detroit  fur- 

fiowing  generally  southward   to  enter  the   Gulf  trading  company  entered  the  service  of  his  uncle, 

of   Siam   below   Bangkok,     Its   length    Is    about  also  a   fur-trader,   in  Missouri.     The   Shawnee* 

900  miles,  and  for  a  considerable  portion  of  its  made   him   their   chief,    and   he   acquired   great 

course  it  is  navigable  for  small  craft.     It  is  sub-  power  among  various  Indian  tribes.     Soon  after 

ject  to  periodical  overflows  on  which  the  crops  1830  he  went  to  Texas,  where  he  continued  fUT- 

of  the  rice  fields  along  its  banks  are  dependent-  trading   with   the  Indians,   and   also   dealt  with 

Henan'der.     the     name     of     two     Greek  Mexicans.    When  the  Texans  revolted  against 

writers,  (i)  the  comic  dramatist:  b.  Athens,34a  Mexico  he  held  the  Indiana  in  check  and  kept 

B.C. ;    d.    there   ago   b.c.     He    was    the   pupil  ■  of  them  from  actmg  against  the  insurgents.     As  a 

Thoophrastus.  himself  thepupiland  successorof  member  of  the  convention  at  which  the  Texani 

Aristotle  as  head  of  the  Peripatetics,  and  author  declared   their   independence,   and   afterward  of 

of  'Characteres,'  a  somewhat  more  literary  and  *«  Congress  of  Texas,  he  exerted  an  influence 

popular   enlargement   of   some   ruling   idea-i    of  '"    1'"=    formation    of   that    SUte.     The    greater 

the    Nicomachtean    Ethics:    he   was   hy    such    a  Part   of  the   site   of   Galveston   was   included   m 

teacher  well  trained   for   his  dramatic  vocation.  =  purchase  made  hy  him  in   1836,   and  of  that 

He   was,   moreover,  a   friend  of  Epicurus   from  ^'^y  "^'  ^°"  t^^n  any  other  man,  is  to  be  con- 
eariy  life,  and  may  thus  have  been  imbued  with  ■  sidered  the  founder. 

that  bonhommie  which  rendered  him  so  genial  Mcnasbii,  mS-nfish'a,  Wis.,  city,  in  Winne- 

an  interpreter  of  manners.    He  wrote  a  bun-  bago  County;  at  the  motith  of  the  Fox  River,  on 
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Lake  Winnebago,  on  the  Govemmetit  Canal  of  Hende'ans.     See  Nazareans. 

^e    Fox    and    Wisconsin    River    Improvement  Mendel,  Johann  Gregor,  abbot  of  Brunn. 

Company,   and   on   the   Ch.cago,    M.   &    St.    P.,  ^ow  known  as  the  discoverer  of  the  Uw  named 

t^ie   Wisconsin   C.    and   the   Chicago   &   N     W.  j,fj„  j^j^    (^^^  Hemdity)  :   b.   HeinzendorS  bei 

R.R.  s.  about  90  miles  north  by  west  o(  Milwau-  ^j         Austrian  Silesia,  23  July  1822,  of  peasant 

ket     The  first  permanent  settlement  was  made  paints;  d.  6  Jan.  1884.     In  1843  he  entered  the 

in    1847    arid    the    incorporation    was    in    1874-  konigingkl osier,   an   Augustinian   foundation   in 

Menasha.  like  other  places  on  Lake  Winnebago.  AltbriJim,  as  a  novice;  and  was. ordained  priest 


-    ,,       ,  .         u-  1.    .u      1      L       •.".'"    '847.     From    1851-3   he   studied   natural   sti- 

cuitural    region   m   which   the    lumber   interests  ^^^^    ^^    Vienna;    and,    on    his    return    10    the 

are    prominent.     The    chief    manufactures    are  ^loisier,  tauRht   in   the   Realschule.     About   1869 

flour,  lumber,  paper,  brick,  maclime-shop  prod-  ^e  became  abbot  of  Brunn;  and  later  took  part 

nets,  woodenware.  furniture,  and  woolen  goods.  ;„  j^e  Ultramontane  movement    It  was  in  i8s4 

The  city  has  good  public  and   parish  schools  ^^at  he  began  those  experiments,  on  Pwh.h.  m 

and  a  public  library.    Pop.  (1890)  4.581;  (1900)  ,he    cloister  gardens,   that,   after  the   lapse  of 

5.5«9;.(l9io)  6,oSi  half   a  ccntur^',   have   brought   him  posthumous 

Menasse,     ma-nas'a.    Ben    Israel.    Jewish  fame.     In  186^  he  contributed  his  now  memora- 

scholar  and  writer:  b.  Lisbon  1604:  d.  Middel-  ble    paper,    <Versuche   iiher    Pftanzenhydridcr,' 

burg  20   Nov,   1657.     He   was   in   his-  18th  year  to   the   Society   of   Naturalists   of   Briinn;   and. 

rabbi  of  a  synagogue  in  Amsterdam;   mastered  jn   1869,  another,  on  HUracium  hybrids.     After 

10  languages,   and  published   numerous   works  1869  he  seems  to  have  discontinued  his  work 

on  theology  and  hermeneutics.    After  the  de-  in  hybridizing,  and  died  unrecognized  by   sci- 

capitdlion   of   Charles    I.    of   England,   he   took  cnce.     This  seems  inexplicable,  as  his  researches 

measures   to   secure  a>  repeal   of  the   statute   of  were    of    a    nature    to    commend    them    to    his 

Edward  I.,  by  which  Jews  were  excluded  from  studious   contemporaries,   among  them   Darwin. 

England.     Cromwell  appointed  a  commission  to  who     entirely     missed     his     contribution,     even 

consider  his  petition,  and  in  1655  the  legal  re-  though  the  Briinn  society  exchanged  with  the 

strictions  were  removed.    Among  hismostnota-  Royal  Society  of  London.    But  Mendci  had  the 

ble  works  is   'Vindicia  Judieorum,*   which  wai  satisfaction  of  realizing  that  he  had  established 

translated   into   German   by   Mendelssohn,   1782.  a  law  in  heredity  as  to  the  numerical  ratios  of 

Consult     Kayserling.     'Menasse     Ben     Israel'  the  types  developed  in  hybridizing— the  grand 

(1861).  fact   for   which   we   now   priw   his   unobtrusive 

MenciuB,   men'shi-Os,   the   Latinized    name  labors.     He  called  himself  a  student  of  Kollar: 

of  Meng-tse,  that  is.  Meng  the  Teacher,  a  Chi-  and    for    some    lime    he    was    president   of   the 

nese   philosopher   and   recluse;    b.    Province   of  Brunn    society.     Since    the    verification    of    his 

Shan-Tung  about   373  B.C.;   d.   there   about  289  experiments,    simultaneously,    in     igoo,    by    Dc 

B.C.     He  was  educated  by  his  mother  with  such  Vries,    in    Holland,    Correns,    in    Germany,   and 

success    that   the   approbation   contained   in   the  Tschermak,   in   Austria,   and   of   the   translation 

phrase  'the  mother  of  Meng*  has  become  pro-  of  his  paper  appearing   in  the   'Journal   of  the 

verbial.     Mencius  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Royal      Horticultural      Society      of      England* 

early    Confucians.     During    his    time    the    gov-  (1901!,   the   literature   has   been   fu!i   of  "Men- 

ernments  of  China   were  oppressive,   and   Men-  del's  Law." 

cius  for  many  years  wandered  about  in  search  Hendeleeff,    Dimitri    Ivaitovitch,    Russian 

of   a   pnnce   who   would   consent   to   govern    in  chemist:    b   Tobolsk,   Siberia,   7   Feb.    1834;   d. 

accordance  with  true  and  just  principles.     Fail-  Saint   Petersburg,   2   Feb.   1907.     He  studied   at 

ing  to   find  any  surh.  he  retired   to  his   former  ihe    Institute    of    Pedagojyy,  ^aint    Petcrsbiirfi, 

seclusion  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  per-  where  he   gave  special  altenlion   to  natural   sd- 

fecting  his  system  and  training  up  disciples.   His  gnce  ;   in   1856  became  decent  at  the  University 

works  contain   some  enlightened  views  on  man  of    Saint    Peter.-iburg ;    was    at    Heidelberg    in 

and   society.     He  believed   in  the   moral   nature  1859^1.  where  he  published  his  monograph  'On 

rf  man  and  had  unbounded  faith  in  the  possibil-  the  Capillarity  of  Gases,'  soon  followed  by  'Or- 

ities  of  progress  under  a  good  social  and  political  ganic  Chemistry.'     In  i86i  he  became  professor 

system.     He  regarded  all   governments  as   from  of  chemistry  at  the  Saint  Petersburg  Institute  of 

God,  but   at   the  same   time  he  believed  m  the  Technology,   and   in    1866   was    appointed    to   a 

responsibility  of  rulers  to  their  people  and   the  similar  professorship  in  the  University  of  Saint 

peoples   right  to  depose  or   even   put  to   death  Petersbui^.     The   results   of  his   researches   on 

unworthy   rulers.     In   a   nation   the   people   are  the  compression  of  gases,  which  he  closely  pur- 

the  most   important  clement,  -second  comes  the  sued   from   1871   to   1875    were  set  forth  in  his 

government,  and- third  (he  monarch.     The  aim  of  „ork    (Qn    the    Elasticity  of   Gases.'     He   was 

a  government,  according  to  him,  should  be  the  commissioned  in  1876  to  report  upon  thepetro. 

happmess  and  education   of  the  people,   and  any  i^um   industry   in   the   Caucasus   regions  and   in 

ruler  who  was  content  to  leave  his  subjects  m  Pennsylvania,    His  'Aqueous  Solutions'   (i886>. 

Ignorance   and  misery   deserved   to  be   deposed,  a  work  on  experimental  chemistry,  has  taken  its 

The  teachings  of  Mencius  were  written  out  by  place  among  the  most  important  contributions  to 

his  disciples   m   dialogue   form,  under  the  title  that  branch  of  science.     In   1890  his 'Tariff  Eln- 

I'TTie  Book  of  Mencius,'  which  has  been  trans-  cidated'    presented    the   protectionist    views    of 

lated  into  Lattn  by  Julien  (1824)  and  into  Eng-  which  he  had  already  become  a  well-known  ad- 

hsh  by  Colltn    (1828).    Consult:   Legge,   'Life,  vocate,  and  which,  as  a  member  of  the  Council 

and  Works  of  Mencius'   (187s)  ;  Faber.  <Lehr-  of  Commerce  and  Industries,  he  actively  propa- 

begriff  des  Phitosophen  Mencius'   {1877):  Wat-  ^ted.     When,   the    Chamber    of    Weights    and 

ters,   <A  Guide  to  the  Tablets  in  a  Temple  of  Measures  was  established  by  the  Department  of 

Contucitis'  fiSyg).  Finance,  in  1893.  he  was  appointed  conservator 

Hen'daitea.     See  Mazakeans.  of  the  weights  and  measures.    His  proof  of  tl 
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periodic  iaw  (q.v.),  first  presented  in  'Elements  pie.    'I   do  not  in  the   least  concern  myself,* 

of    Chemistry'     (i868-7p),     is    his    crowning  said  he,  "as  to  what  people  wish  or  praise  or 

achievement  m  pure  science.    Gjnsult  Thorpe,  pay  for;  but  solely  as  to  what  I  myself  consider 

'Essays  in  Historical  Chemistry'    (1894).  good." 

Men'del'B  Law  (of  Heredity).    See  Hebeb-  ^t  '^  doubtful  whether  the  history  of  any 

Ijy  Other  great  musccian   discloses  so  wide  a  coni- 

iji«j.i..«i...     ™-n'.jsiT  „;^~     'Uadu     r.,.  bination  of  qualities.     Some  of  his  biographers 

man"j?^sMht'3oph\"rf  b."Su"^^  o^^il" ''^^"^"^^5^"'^  f'  ^^^"^^^  fl 

Sept.   I?2g;  d   Berlin  4  Jan.   1786.     His   father,  5°^"'""  FTT"*  k-'I'^^''-^^^,^"'"]?'"^  I'^J 

Mendel,  a  schoolmaster,  though  very  poor,  gave  «FK™«  ,"'  ^"^P^^  ""S'^^  '}  J"'t^  ^"^  ''°S'  ^u^ 

him  a  careful  education.    He  lived  several  years  his  pmus  been  subjected  to  fiery  trials.     Be  this 

on  the  charity  of  persons  of  his  own  religion,  de-  ^^  '^  •"^'''  ^^'^  f»"  """""?  'hat  among  all  the 

voting  his  time  to  study,  chiefly  in  Hebrew  and  5.^.™^"   composers  there   is   not   one   who  has 

Hebrew  literature,  but  also  in  mathematics  and  f]°y^i   s«ch   universal   pop ul an ^,   certainly   in 

modem  languages.    In  1750  he  was  appointed  by  America  and   England,  as   Mendelssohn.     His 

a  silk  manufacturernamedBemhard,aJew,tutor  oratorios,      St.    Paul>    and    'El.j^,'    are    sung 

of  his  children.    At  a  later  period  Bemhard  took  everywhere,  while  his    'Hymn  of  Praise*   the 

him  as  a  partner  in  his  business.     In  I7S4  he  be-  'Overture    to    the    Hebrides,'    his    wmphonies, 

came   acquainted   with   Leasing,   with   whom   he  sonatas,    concert-overtures,   settings    for   certain 

contraaed  a  dose  intimacy,  which  had, a  great  f^^^}^^' ^''^  'Songs  without  Words'  are  famUiar 


infiuetice   on.  his   mind.     Intellectual   philosophy 


to  all. 


now  became  his  chief  study.  His  'Briefe  fiber  Seventy-two  of  Mendelssohn  s  numbered 
die  Empfindungen'  were  the  first-fruit  of  his  *°^''^  ".^-^  published  before  his  death,  and  47 
labors  in  this  branch.  Mendelssohn  contributed  J"'''  :*''■;'«_,. ^3  of  his  compositions,  njany  of 
to  several  of  the  first  periodicals,  and  now  and  ^^  mcluding  two_  or  more  pieces,  had  no 
then  appeared  before  the  public  with  philosophi-  °^^i^  '?'^.T*i^  assigned  to  them.  Sex  other 
cal  works,  which  brought  him  fame,  not  only  in  "'h's  published  compositions  have  been  recorded, 
Germany,  but  also  in  foreign  countries.  The  *'""'  "'^  unpublished  pieces,  mostly  in  auto- 
most  celebrated  of  these  is  'Phatdon,'  a  treatise  Braph,  and  principally  composed  before  he  was 
on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  first  published  °}  age.  are  quite  numerous,  including  la  sym- 
in  1767.  Since  that  time  it  has  gone  through  phomes,  several  fugues,  concertos,  sonatas,  stud- 
numerous  editions,  and  been  translated  into  most  les,   fantasias,  etc. 

European  languages.  He  established  no  new  Felix  was  the  second  child  and  eldest  son  of 
system,  but  was.  nevertheless,  one  of  the  most  Abraham  Mendelssohn,  a  Jewish  banker  of 
profomid  and  patient  thinkers  of  his  age.  and  Hamburg,  and  Lea  (or  Leah)  Salomon,  a  resi- 
the  excellence  of  his  character  was  enhanced  dent  of  Berlin,  and  a  Jewish  lady  of  considerable 
by  his  modesty,  uprightness,  and  amiable  dis-  property  and  attainments,  to  whom  he  was  mar- 
position.  He  knew  how  to  elude  with  delicacy  ried  on  26  Dec  1804.  The  grandfather  of  Fe- 
the  zealous  efforts  of  Lavater  to  induce  him  to  Ht  was  Moses  Mendelssohn  (q.v.),  who  settled 
declare  himself  a  Christian.  To  this  encounter  in  Berlin  in  176a  and  married  Fromct,  daughter 
between  Lavater  and  Mendelssohn  German  lit-  of  Abraham  Gugenheim,  of  Hamburg.  Moses' 
erature  owes  one  of  its  greatest  dramas,  Les-  father  was  named  Mendel,  a  poor  Jewish  school- 
sing's  'Nathan  der  Weise,"  in  which  the  author,  master  of  Dessau,  on  the  Elbe.  Tlius  the  name 
in  the  person  of  the  hero,  commemorates  the  Mendelssohn  (son  of  Mendel)  simply  per- 
virtues,  the  tolerant  spirit,  and  comprehensive  petuates  the  oriental  method  of  name-making. 
roind  of  his  friend  Mendelssohn.  His  'Jerusa-  When  not  three  years  old  Felix  was  taken  to 
lem,  Oder  iiber  religiose  Macht  und  Judenthum'  Berlin,  and  five  years  later  (1816)  his  father 
(1783)  was  much  misunderstood,  partly  be-  took  him  and  his  sister  Fanny,  four  years  the 
cause  he  attacked  many  deep-rooted  prejudices  senior  of  Felix,  to  Paris  on  a  business  trip. 
of  his  race.  'Morning  Hours'  (Morgenstun-  While  there  they  both  received  lessons  on  the 
den)  was  published  in  1785.  The  last  work  piano  from  Madame  Bigot,  but  it  was  not  till 
of  Mendelssohn  was  in  defense  of  his  friend  after  their  return  to  Berlin  that  their  systematic 
Lessing,  of  whom  Jacobi  had  asserted  that  he  education  commenced.  Ludwig  Berger  became 
was  a  Spinozist.  was  entitled  'Moses  Mendels-  their  piano  instructor,  and  Zelter  taught  them 
sohn  und  die  Freunde  Lessmgs'  C1786).  Lon-  thorwugh-bass  and  composition.  In  1824  Mo- 
sult  Kayserling.  'Moses  Mendelssohn'  (i88zj.  sp[,p,js  became  acquainted  with  the  family,  and 
HendelsBohn-Bartholdy,  Jkkob  Ludwig  while  he  declined  to  accept  Felix  as  a  pupil,  con- 
Felix,  German  composer:  b.  Hamburg,  5  Feb.  scnted  to  offer  him  suggestions  and  advice.  In 
1809;  d.  Leipsic  4  Nov,  1847.  The  kmdly  in-  the  same  year  Spohr  visited  Berlin  and  renewed 
fluences  which,  like  a  halo,  encircled  the  his  friendship  with  the  family,  which  had  been 
life  of  the  illustrious  man,  are  reflected  formed  at  Cassel  in  the  summer  of  1822  where 
in  many  of  his  best  compositions.  He  was  the  family  had  gone  for  th^  purpose  of  introduc- 
bom  in  prosperity,  reared  in  plenty,  and  at  ing  Felix  to  him.  In  his  8lh  year  Felix  played 
nearly  all  limes  was  surrounded  by  conditions  the  piano  with  remarkable  ability,  and  about  a 
conducive  to  success.  It  has  been  said  that  in  year  later  (i8t8)  he  made  his  first  formal 
no  way  was  Mendelssohn's  naturalness  and  public  appearance.  This  was  at  a  concert  given 
naivete  more  evident  than  in  his  constant  refer-  by  Joseph  Gugel,  a  virtuoso  on  the  horn.  At  il 
ence  to  his  own  foibles;  and  further,  that  the  he  joined  the  Singakademie  as  an  alto.  In  1830 
hearty  way  in  which  he  enjoyed  idleness  and  Fe'ix  commenced  syslematfc  work  as  a  corn- 
boasted  of  it,  were  delightful  in  a  man  who  got  poser,  although  before  that  time  he  had  written 
through  so  much  work,  who  was  singularly  tem-  from  50  to  60  complete  movements.  The  earliest 
perate,  and  whose  only  weakness  for  the  prod-  date  of  which  a  dated  autograph  is  preserved 
(tcti  of  the  kitchen  was  for  rice,  milk  and  cheto'  was  attached  to  a  cantata  entitled  'In  tiihrend 
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feierlichen  T6nen,'  which  he  completed  on  13 
January  of  that  year. 

The  following  year  was  eventful.  He  com- 
ftosed  five  symphonies,  nine  fugues,  several 
pieces  for  the  piano,  two  operettas,  and  a  nuin~ 
ber  of  song°.  It  was  in  this  year,  too,  that 
he  visited  Goethe  at  Weimar.  The  poet  was 
delighted  with  his  talent  While  at  Weimar 
be  played  before  the  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess 
and  improvised  before  the  Court  and  also  be- 
fore Hummel.  His  compositions  in  182a  were 
venf  numerous,  and  during  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  wrote  six  symphonies,  five  con- 
certos, a  piano  quartette,  a  violin  sonata,  a  Mag- 
nificat and  Gloria,  and  an  opera  in  three  acts, 
entitled  'Die  beidcn  Netfen,  oder  der  Onkei  aiu 
Boston.'  On  31  March  he  played  for  the  sec- 
ond time  in  public,  at  Aloys  Schmitt's  concert, 
taking  part  in  a  duo  for  two  pianos,  and  again, 
on  5  December,  he  played  at  a  concert  given 
by  Madame  Milder- Hauptmann,  when  he  gave 
one  of  his  own  concertos.  It  was  probably  in 
this  year,  tc>o,  that  the  practice  of  having  in- 
formal musical  performances  on  alternate  Sun- 
day mornings  at  the  Mendelssohn  home  was  be- 
gun. Felix  directed,  his  sister  Fanny  presided 
at  Ihe  piano,  his  younger  brother,  Paul,  played 
on  the  cello,  and  his  second  sister,  Rebecca,  sang. 

In  1824  his  musical  genius  showed  marked 
advance,  as  evidenced  in  his  symphony  in  C 
minor,  composed  between  March  3  and  31:.  In 
the  sumer  he  was  talcen  to  Doberan  on  the 
Baltic,  a  seaside  resort,  and  there  received  the 
impressions  which  later  found  expression  in  his 
'Meeresstille  Ouverture.'  His  wonderful  power 
of  extemporizing  and  his  readiness  to  play  the 
music  of  other  composers  are  noteworthy  feat- 
ures, and  Hiller,  who  was  with  him  in  Frank- 
fort in  1825,  vl3,s  carried  away  with  his  per- 
formances. In  this  year  he  mM  Cherubim  in 
Paris,  whither  he  accompanied  his  father  on  a 
visit  Toward  the  end  of  1823  Mendelssohn's 
father  purchased  a  large  mansion,  surrounded  by 
spacious  grounds,  and  under  Ihe  influence  of  this 
charming  home  he  became  more  and  more  de- 
voted to  his  work.  The  beauties  of  Shakespeare 
were  here  unfolded  to  him.  Felix  was  espec- 
ially charmed  with  the  'Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,'  and  probably  then  conceived  the  idea 
of  the  exquisite  composition  bearing  that  name 
which  forms  opus  61  and  was  fir.'it  produced  in 
Potsdam  Ji^  Oct.  1843.  The  overture  to  a  'Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream'  appeared  earlier,  and 
as  a  piano  duet,  Its  first  public  performance  be- 
ing given  at  Stettin  in  February  1827.  Either 
during  this  or  the  previous  year,  Felix  entered 
the  University  of  Berlin,  where  he  showed  evi- 
dences of  decided  literary  powers.  On  his  re- 
turn from  Stetlin  he  made  preparations  for  his 
opera  'Die  Hochzeit  des  Camacho,'  but  owin^ 
to  the  opposition  of  the  director,  Spontini,  It 
was  performed  only  once  at  that  time,  although, 
strange  to  relate,  a  complete  performance  of  it 
was  given  at  Boston,  Mass.,  on  19  March 
1855- 

The  principal  compositions  during  18^  were 
a  cantata  for  the  Tercentenary  Festival  of  Al- 
brecht  DiJrer,  a  cantata  for  a  Congress  of 
Science,  an  Antiphona  for  four  voices,  and  a 
concert  overture.  He  also  completed  his  over- 
ture to  Goethe's  'Calm  Sea  and  Prosperous 
Voyage.'  During  this  ^r  he  organized  a  choir 
of  16  voices  for  practismg  Bach's  Passion  music. 
The  year  1829  was  an  important  one  for  Felix. 


Hitherto  hia  father  had  not  permitted  him  to  re- 
gard himself  as  a  professional  musician,  but  this 
now  beir%  determined  on,  arrangements  were 
made  for  him  to  visit  some  of  the  great  capitals, 
with  a  view  to  gaining  materials  tor  his  great- 
eat  works.  His  first  journey  was  to  England, 
where  he  arrived  on  ai  April  i8k).  He  was  re- 
ceived with  much  enthusiasm  and  also  scored 
a  success  in  society.  His  delightful  manners 
and  unfailing  animation  charmed  every  one. 
In  November  he  was  again  in  Berlin,  and  during 
the  winter  he  completed  the  'Reformation 
Symphony'  for  the  Tercentenary  Festival  of 
the  Auf^burg  Confession.  He  declined  the  pro- 
fessorship of  music  in  the  University,  preferring 
to  carry  out  the  program  which  his  father  had 
mapped  out  for  him.  In  May  1830  he  visited 
Weimar,  where  he  again  met  Goethe,  afterward 
going  to  Munich,  and  later  to  Italy.  Prepara- 
tions for  his  return  began  in  June  1831,  and 
after  visiting  many  cities  he  arrived  in  Munich, 
where  his  concerto  in  G  minor  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  on  17  October. 

Another  visit  to  London  was  made  in  the 
spring  of  1832,  during  which  he  composed  with 
unabated  vigor.  Among  the  more  important 
productions  of  this  time  were  his  musical  repre- 
sentation- of  Goethe's  'Walpurgis  Night,'  and 
the  'Fingal  Overture,'  which  was  finished  in 
Rome.  Again  in  Berlin  in  July  1832,  he  gave 
several  concerts,  producing  the  'Walpurgis 
Night  'at  one  of  them.  His  time  was  fully  occu- 
pied in  coniposing,  playiiig  and  conducting.  Hii 
'Italian'  symphony  was  completed  in  March 
1833,  and  sent  to  London  where  it  was  produced 
on  13  May  under  his  persona!  direction.  Later 
in  the  month,  we  find  him  conducting  the  Lower 
Rhine  festival  in  Dusseldorf,  where,  as  a  result 
of  his  success,  he  was  engaged  as  director  of 
*all  the  public  and  private  establishments  of  the 
town*  for  three  years  with  a  salary  of  600 
thalers.  He  resigned,  however,  during  the  3d 
year  to  accept  the  position  of  conductor  of  the 
famous  Gewandhaus  Concerts  at  Leipsic,  then 
considered  the  highest  position  in  the  musical 
world  of  Germany.  Thither  he  proceeded  in 
August  1833,  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
season  which  began  on  the  4th  of  OctoTier  fol- 
lowing. Seven  concerts  were  given  between 
that  date  and  20  November,  when  he  was 
shocked  by  the  news  of  his  father's  death  which 
had  occurred  the  day  before.  For  the  first  time 
his  radiant  disposition  forsook  him  and  he  fell 
into  a  despondent  mood.  During  this  season  of 
sadness,  however,  he  was  able  to  finish  the 
oratorio  of  'St.  Paul'  while  he  also  maintained 
the  excellence  of  the  concerts  for  which  he  was 
responsible.  The  great  oratorio  was  first  pro- 
duced at  the  Lower  Rhine  Festival  at  Diissel- 
dorf  2?  May  1836.  About  this  time  he  took 
charge  of  the  Frankfort  Cacilien-Verein  during 
the  Illness  of  the  director,  and  there  made  the 
friendship  of  Madame  Jean-Renaud  and  her 
family.  He  became  devotedly  attached  to  her 
youngest  daughter,  Cicile,  to  whom  he  was  mar- 
ried on  28  March  1837.  Returning  to  Leipsic  he 
conducted  another  successful  season,  closing 
with  a  performance  of  'St.  Pau!,>  for  the  first 
time  produced  in  that  city.  In  August  183?.  he 
left  his  bride  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
<St.  Paul'  at  the  Birmingham  Festival.  This 
was  his  fifth  journey  to  England,  and  before  be 
returned  he  held  conferences  with  his  friend 
Ktingemann  over  the  plan  of  a  new  oratorio 
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baving  the  prophet  Elijah  as  the  central  figure,  at  the  secoml  of  the  3«ri«s.    After  giving  other 

He   reached   Leipsic   on    I    Octolier   in   time   to  productions  of  the   'Elijah'   in  Manchester  and 

conduct  the  first  concert  of  the  Gewaudhaus  on  Birmingham,  followed  by  a  performance  with  the 

Ui?   same  evening.  Philharmonic    Society,    he    returned    to    Frank- 

The  year  1839  was  notable  for  the  composi-  fort,  weary  and  utterly  worn  out.    To  add  to  his 

tion  of  the  'Ruy  Bias*  overture  for  the  Leipsic  now  unhappy  condition,  his  siEtcr  Fanny,  whom 

theatre,  and  the  seltmg  of  the  iMth  Psalm  to  he  had  loved  devotedly,  was  stridcen  with  paral- 

musie.     In  the  following  year  the   m  vent  ion  of  ysis,   and   died   14   May   1&47.     On   hearing  the 

printing  was  celebrated  in  Leipsic  by  a  festival,  gad  news  he  fell  fainting  and  for  several  weefc.^ 

and   the    "Festgesang,'    for   men  s    voices,    and  was  utterly  prostrated.    Seeking  diversion,  he  re- 

'Lobegesang,'  or  'Hymn  of  Praise, >  were  com-  visited  Switzerland  during  ihc  summer,  where,  it 

posed  for  the  occasion.     During  this  year  Men-  j^  .^^g,  he  applied  himself  to  water-color  paint- 

delssohn  accepted   the  direction  of  the  musica  j^  ^„^  ^.^^^  excellent  pr(«rts8  in  that  direction. 

department  of  tlie  Bcrhn  National  Academy  of  Lat„  he  resumed  comii^si^on,  numbering  among 

Arts   but  be  ore  entering  on  his  duties,  he  made  ^is  productions  at  tha    time  the  beautiful  qi»it« 

w±.J"^'f  X  B',Vl""Sham  to  conduct  a  per-  j„  /„^^^^  ^^^        ^y    ^„j  j,c  also  wrote  some 

iT,^Z   Lc\<.  iTT  f /"  '^i*\f  °-l  n-'  P"«  °f  =  newly  commenced  oratorio.  'Christm.' 

ir  inVr?i^n,C'.^^i„^g%i?eTrvS^^^^^^  }tJ^TTl   '^'^^'^   *"   ^"'""'T^'   '"' h"'" 

ing   where   he   leased,   he   returTied  to   U-ipsic.  '^?^''  "<**'"^  '*"'':^V".?  ""J^fi".'  '*'''^-     "-"^ 

About  this  time'^he  composed  the  music  for  the  ^P'"'  ^^V^'"*!!."'-  ^"''  ''*  f"'t'^'^  *?  "^^'^^  *" 

'Antigone'   and   'CEdipuTcoloneus-   of  Sopho-  ""^A'^  J'"'   ^^B'""'"?    «f   ^^e    end    carne   on 

cles,     Racine's     'Athalie'     and     Shakespeare's  9   October    while    calling   on    Madame    Frtge 

'Tempest'  and  'Midsummer  Night's  DreSm.'  ^'^'^  he  was  accompanying  in  his  last  set  of 

Another  sad  trial  now  befell  him  in  the  death  ^"^%  .^''L'^"  'S*  "^"l, '"  "if*^^  ''^''^^  ^^ 
of  his  mother,  12  Dec.  1842,  and  in  November  P?^  *'!  ."'^  biographers^  and  on  her  return  found 
of  the  following  year  he  removed  to  Beriin.  The  him  shivenng  and  suffering  violent  pains  in  the 
king  of  Saxony  had  recently  established  a  Con-  ''*^<*-  "«  rallied  somewhat,  but  another  relapse 
servatory  of  Music,  a  plan  which  Mendelssohn  occurred  on  3  November,  and  he  never  spoke 
had  long  cherished,  and  he  and  Schumann  were  ^^ain  He  died  the  following  day,  and  on  Sun- 
appointed  professors  of  composition  and  the  ^^V'  th^,  T^K  '^?^  'f™^ J^  ^*"=  Pauhnen-Kir<^, 
piano.  Meanwhile  the  Gewandhaus  concerts  P^^'^'^f.l  ^>' ,^  h"^,"'^?^"^,""*  ?* '*u-  ■?^" 
were  left  in  charge  of  Hiller.  In  1844,  he  visited  °^"^,  Worte'  (Book  V  TJo.  3),  which  Mo- 
London  for  the  eighth  time  in  response  to  an  In-  s<:'l?l«*  *"'^  «^f"d  '<""  ^*"'  oMasion.  Iherrccthe 
vitation  to  direct  several  concerts  of  the  London  9?.""" ,  ■«■=*  ^J^'".  *"  }"'  ^Ite  Dreifaltigkeits- 
Philharmonic  Society.  In  October  he  resigned  K'^chhof  in  Berlin,  where  it  was  deposited  in 
his  position  as  Ger.eral-Musik- Director  in  Ber-  '"  last  resting  place. 

lin.   and   took  a  much   needed   rest   until    the  ,  A  cross  on  the  grave  bears  this  inscnptioii : 

autumn  of  1845  when  he  again  assumed  charge  'JaKob  Ludwig  Felix   Mendelssohn- Bartholdy : 

of  the  Gewandhaus  orchestra.  geboren   zu    Hamburg,   am   3.    Feb.    1809;    ge- 

Early  in  1846  he  was  back  in  Leipsic  where  he  storben  lu  Leipzig  am  4.  Nov.  1647.* 
took  charge  of  two  classes  in  piano  and  com-  BiWiogm^/ij.— Mendelssohn's  'Letters  from 
position,  and  among  his  pupils  were  Gold-  Italy  and  Switzerland,'  translated  by  Lady  Wal- 
schmidt,  De  Sentis,  Tausch  and  others.  The  lace  (2d  ed,  1862);  'Letters  from  18^3101847,' 
season  of  1845-6  was  unusually  brilliant  in  con-  with  catalogue  of  all  musical  compositions,  trans- 
cert  work,  and  the'  programmes  showed  a  great  laled  by  Lady  Wallace  (1863)  ;  'Letters  of  Men- 
breadth  of  selection.  At  the  eighth  concert  he  delssohn  to  Ignati  and  Charlotte  Moscheles,' 
brought  with  him  Jenny  Lind,  who  was  then  translated  by  Felix  Moscheles  (1888);  'Reise- 
heard  for  the  first  time  in  Ijeipsic.  On  5  Aug.  briefevon  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy,' edited 
1846,  a  preliminary  rehearsal  of  'Elijah'  was  by  Paul  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy  (1862)  ;  also 
held  in  Leipsic,  and  soon  after  he  started  for  Benedict,  'Sketch  of  Life  and  Works  of  Felix 
England  on  his  ninth  visit,  the  complete  score  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy'  (1850);  Hogarth, 'The 
having  been  sent  over  a  month  earlier  for  trans-  Philharmonic  Society  of  London'  (1863)  ; 
lation.  First  there  was  a  rehearsal  with  piano  Lampadius,  'Life  of  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bar- 
aocompaniment  at  Moscheles'  house,  followed  thold^,'  translated  by  W.  L.  Gage  (1865) ; 
by  two  full  rehearsals  at  the  Hanover  Square  Devrient,  'My  Recollections  of  Felix  MendeU- 
Rooms,  and  later  by  rehearsals  in  Birmingham,  sohn-Bartholdy'  translated  b;/  Natalia  Macfar- 
where  on  26  August  the  oratorio  was  per-  ren  (1869)  ;  Polko,  'Reminiscences  of  Felix 
formed  for  Ihe  first  time  in  public.  One  of  his  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy,'  translated  by  Lady 
biographers  states  that  'there  was  a  mad  rush  at  Wallace  (1869)  ;  'Aus  Moscheles  Leben,'  trans- 
the  close  of  the  performance  to  grasp  the  hand  lated  by  A.  D.  Coleridge  (1873) ;  Hitler,  <Men- 
of  the  hero  of  the  day,  who  thanked  all  present  delssohn :  Letters  and  Recollections,*  translated 
for  their  share  in  the  performance  with  which  he  by  M,  E.  von  Glehn  {1874);  Karl  Mendels- 
was  so  deeply  gratified."  Returning  to  Leipsic  sohn-Bartholdy.  'Goethe  and  Mendelssohn 
he  remodeled  the  oratorio,  however,  making  so  1821-31,'  translated  by  M.  E.  von  Glehn  (1872); 
many  changes  that  scarcely  a  movement  stands  Horsley,  'Reminiscences  of  Mendelssohn'  in 
to-day  as  it  was  originally  written.  The  com-  Dwi^t's  'Journal  of  Music';  Domj  'Recollec- 
pleted  edition  was  published  in  July  1847.  The  lions  of  Felix  Mendelssohn  and  his  Friends' 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society  of  London  now  invited  (Temple  Bar  for  Feb.  1872);  Hense!.  'Die 
Mendelssohn  to  give  a  .production  of  'Elijah'  Familie  Mendelssohn  1729-1847"  (1879);  *The- 
in  its  revised  form  in  Exeter  Hall,  and  for  the  matisches  Verzcichniss  der  in  Druek  erschieo- 
tentli  and  last  time  he  visited  London  in  April  enen  Compositionen  von  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bar- 
xat7.  Fotir  performances  were  given  Queen  tholdy'  (i88al ;  Eckhardt,  'Ferdinand  Darid 
Victoria  and  the  Prince  Consort  being  present  und      die      Familie      Mendelssohn-Bartholdy' 
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<i888);    Little,    *  Mendelssohn's   Mumc    to  the  was  considered  aa  a  romance;  but  his  good  faith 

Antigone  of  S6phocles'    (1893)  ;  Grove,   'Die-  and  veracity  are  now  generally  admitted, 
tionary  of  Music  and  Musicians,*   Vol.  il.,  pp.  MenfKburn,    man-de-boo'roo,    Manuel   d«, 

253-310  (1898);  Elson,  'Great  Composers  and  Peruvian  soldier  and  historian:  b.  Lima  iSog; 

their  Work'  (1858) ;  Ryan,  'Recollections  of  an  d.  there  21  Jan.  1885.    While  a  student  he  joined 

old  Musician*    (iSgg)  ;  Hubbard^   'Little  Jour-  the  patriot  forces  in  1821,  was  captured  by  the 

neys  to  the  Homes  of  Great  Musicians*  (igoi) ;  Spanish  and  held  prisoner  till  the  close  of  the 

Stratlon,  "Mendelssohn*  (1901);  Pearce,  'Men-  ^^^     Among  various  civil  and  military  posts 

delssohn's  Organ  Sonatas  Technically  and  Crit-  afterward  held  by  him  were  those  of  minister 

ically  Discussed*   (1902).  of  war  and  finance.    He  published  a  'Diccionario 

R.  I.  Geare,  historico-geografico  del   Peru,'   a  work  of  great 

U.  S.  Natiotial  Museum,  value  and  highly  prized  by  scholars.     The  first 

Hcndetihall,  men'den-hal,  ThomaB  Corwln,  part,    in    eight    volumes,    deals    with    the    Inca 

American  physicist :  b.  near  Hanovertown,  Ohio,  and  colonial  periods,  and  its  publication,  begun 

4   Oct.    1841.     He   was   educated   in   the   public  in    1874,   was   concluded    after   General    Mendi- 

schools  and  by  his  own  efforts  obtained  a  knowl-  buru's   death.     The    second    part   has   not   been 

edge  of  physics   and    higher  tnathematics.    In  published. 

I873.he  became  professor  of  physics  and  me-  Men'dicancy,    a    condition    of    permanent 

chanics   m  the   Ohio   Universrty,   w^here   he   re-  paup„ism,    where   professional    beggSrs    are   so 

raamed.  until   i8r6.  when  he  accepted, a  call  to  ^^ni^ous   that   government   Uws   are   necessary 

ahediair  of  physics  at  the  Imperial  Uijiversip- m  ,„  ^^^„„^  ^^    «j,„„o,   ^^^^^_    ^  population  of 

Tokyo.  Japan.     There  he  founded  a  laboratory  „g„di(.ants  naiuraily  results  in  a  criminal  cora- 

an  observatory,  a  saentific  society    inaugurated  ^^^^^      ^..^    g,,   countries   containing   this   ele- 

a   system  of   lectures,   which   work   was  highly  ^^j   have   endeavored   to   remove  this   evil   by 

approved  by  the  Japanese  government.     In  1881  legislation.     There     were     beggars     in     biblical 

Sh  "'"Hi^^.        ^'-  ^    °    University     ^    in  ^^^^^     ^^  early  as  1351  France  was  compelled 

it«4  accepted  a  positiMi   in  liie  signal   beryicc  j^      j.^  ^^^^  against  "Lazy  persons,  truants,  and 

at  Washinron;     In  1886  he  was  dected  preadent  able-bodied    beggars.'*     Laws     were    passed    in 

of  the   Rose  Polyteqhmc   Institute,  but  resigned  Enifland   on    this   subject   as  early   as   the   time 

in  1889  to  become  superintendent  of  the  United  ^^  «„  yu,     Mendicity  has  been  found  to 

States    Coast  and   Geodetic   Survey,  and   from  ^j^j  („',  („  extent  in  South  European 

.BM-igoi  was  pres^ent  of  the  Worcester  Poly-  „u„,ri„    thin    elsewhere,    and    in    Spain    and 

techjic  Institute     He  has  P"W>shed  several  sci-  j    ,     j^^   professional  beggar  has   been   one   of 

entific  papers  and  a  book  entitled  <  A  Centuiy  of  the   greatest   evils,    the   standard   of   prosperity, 

Llectncily'    (1887).  morality,  and  intelligence  declining  as  mendicity 

Mendes,  Catulle,  ka-tiil  m$n-das,  French  increased. 
writer:  b.  Bordeaux  22  May  1841;  d.  Paris  8         According  to  the  census  statistics   of   1900 

Feb.  1909.     His  verse  is  marked  by  extreme  de-  there  were  91^7  professional  beggars  in  Spain, 

votion  to  form.     He  also  wrote  a  great  deal  of  of  whom  51,948  were  women.     In  some  of  the 

prose  —  short   stories,   longer   works  of   fiction,  cities    beggars    arc    licensed    to    carry    on   theii 

dramas.     There  is  much  affectation  about  them  trade.     Seeking  alms   is  recognized  as  a  legiti- 

alL     Among  hia  books  are;   *Po*sies>    (i8?8);  mate  business,  and  the  municipality  demands  a 

'Monstres   Parisiens'    {1882);   'La   Rose  et  k  percentage  upon   the  collections.     Seville  is   the 

Noir*    (1885)  ;    'Grande   Maguet'    {1888),     Of  only  city  in  the  kingdom  which  forbids  begging 

his  plays  may  be  cited  'Le  Capitaine  Fracasse*  upon  the  streets,    iji  some  of  the  other  towns 

(1872)  and   'Fiamette*    (l88g),  beggars  are  allowed  to  come  out  and  ply  their 

Mendea  Leal  da  SUva,  Job*.  h6-si'  tnifi'-  '"'^  ""=  ^'"'  /°  "'.^  *^"^'  perhaps  F^rid ay  or 

dash   la-ar    da   selVa.    Portuguese   statesman  Sunday,  when  the  streets  swarm   witb  ti.em  as 

and  poet:  b.  Lisbon  18  Oct.  igiS;  d.  Cintra  lA  f^^  ^^ J'°"\  ^°^'^  ■*?   *'°"',^'    sometimes   on 

A»«   iR«A      H..  ™-,t  ministpr  n(  thi-  Tiavv  ««i  nt  horscback,  and  it  13  said  sometimes  in  carriages 

fr;^?;J.   .ff,.irl.  r^lJ^H^r  tn  Fr^rr^S^i^-  ^Iso.     In   Madrid  there  is  no  restriction  and  no 

foreign  affairs;  ambassador  to  France   '874-83-  ,i„„se,  and  the  streets  are  lined  with  them. 

Sportsman':  and  also  several  romances.     He  be-  ^    \,i^%^  ^hai,  bcTiatlc  to  punishment  by  fints 

came  a  member  of  the  Portuguese  Academy  m  ^^^^^^^  ^f  j^^^   ,   ^^   ,5  ^^y^,   i„prij;^,nt 

"'^S-  Hca,vier  fines  or  from  15  to  30  days  of  impris- 

Mendez-Pinto.  man'dash  p^n'too,  Fernao,  onment   are  imposed   on   parents   and  guartlians 

or   Femnm,   Portuguese   traveler:   b.    Monte-  who   ill-treat   children    in   order   to   make   them 

mor-o-Velh<\    near    Coimbra,     Portugal,    about  beg,  or  who  sell  them  to  others  for  tile  purpose 

tSIo;  d.  Almada,  near  Lisbon,  Portugal,  8  July  of   begging.     All   persons   convicted   will   forfeit 

1583.     He  departed  for  the  indies  in   1537,   re-  their  right  to  have  the  custody  of  the  children 

turning   in    1556,    and    after   his    death    a    very  for  two  years  or  more,  at  the  discretion  of  the 

curious    relation   of   his   voyages,    'Pcrigrinacao  courts  and  authorities,  who  will  place  the  minors 

de  Femant  Mendez-Pinto'  was  published,  which  in   proper  establishments   for  their  support  and 

has  been   translated   into   French,   English,   and  education,   until   it   is   possible   to   restore   them 

other     European     tongues.     ConRreve,     in     his  to   their  parents.     This  law,  though   introduced 

'Love  for  Love.*   called  him  "a  liar  of  the  first  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  was  prepared  by 

magnitude,"   and   from   that   time   his  narrative  the   Social   Reform   Committee,  and  drafted  by 
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a  distii^uished  professor  at  the  Madrid  Univer-  provincial  ^ovenunent    Ha  made  manjr  Tcfoms, 

sity.  Senator  Santa  Maria  de  Paredes.  formerly  especially   in    relieving    the   o^ressed  natives; 

tutor  in  public  law  and  economics  to  the  king.  developed  agriculture  and   mining;   esublished 

In  Mexico,  both  Indians  and  native  Mexicans  the  first  Mexican  mint;  founded  the  first  col- 
to  the  number  of  thousands  make  up  the  army  lege;  and  introduced  the  first  prmting-iiress.  In 
of  professional  beggars,  and  Mexico  appears  to  I55i  he  became  viceroy  of  Peru,  whero  he 
have  no  lavvs  to  regulate  them.  In  the  Moxican  caused  to  be  prepared  a  code  of  laws  that  has 
cities  and  at  fairs  and  festivals  the  mendicants  been  the  basis  of  the  colonial  and,  to  a  large 
are  to  be  seen  in  astonishing  variety;  some  extent,  of  the  present  legal  system  of  the  re- 
maimed,  some  Hind,  and  able-bodied  fellows  public.  It  was  under  Mendoza's  admmistrabon 
with  most  artistic  «make-ups»  of  tattered  gar-  in  Mexico  that  Francisco  Vasquez  de  Coronado 
meats  and  unkempt  hair  and  beards.  Some  of  {l-v.)  undertook  his  famous  exploring  expedi- 
these  stand  before  one  silently  with  a  dumb  ap-  tion. 

pealing  look  in  their  eyes.     Others  kneel  in  the  Mcndosa,   Diego   Hurtado.   d5-fi'gO   hoof- 

midst   of  the   way,   and   fill   the  air   with   their  ^^,^       Spanish    author    and    statesman,    great- 
doleful  stereotyped  appeals  for  chanty.    These  ^^^  „£  the  Marques  do  Santiilana  (q.T.)  : 

beggars  are  humbugs  after  the  manner  of  their  ^^  Granada  1503;  d.  Madrid  IS  April  IS7S     He 

kind  the  world  over.  ,l     ■   ■      ,  ,,_.  was    educated,    as    a    younger    son,    for    the 

In  the  United  States,  where  labor  is  in  gr«t«  ^^^^    ^     ^(^^  studying  Arabic  at  Granada 

demand    and    better    paid    than    abroad,    there  ^^  ^  humanities  at  SaTamanca,  entered  the 

seems  to  be  no  excuse  for  mendiaty,  and  yet  ^  ^^^  j„  j^^j  f      ^^^  ^^  p^„i^    jj^  ^^^ 

there  are  many  jjrofessiOMl  beggara  here,  largely  ^  5,arles  V.'s  ambassador  to  England  in  1537. 

able-bodied  for«gncrs     The  laws  of  Massachu-  ^^  y^^^^  ^^        g^  j^  ^^  Covmdl  of  Trent  in 
setts,  New  York,  and  some  .other  States  make  ^^^  ^  ^j,^  p      j  g^  j„  „,,^  ^e  be- 

vagrancy  a  crime,  and  authorize  the  commitment  ^^^  governor  of  Siena.    With  Philip   II.   he 

of  tramps  to  the  workhouse,  house  of  correction  qyan^fed,  and  in  1564  was  interned  in  Granada, 
and  common  jail  for  varying  penods..  In  the        ,     ret^i^ing  to  court  in   1574,  fWn   before 

AtUntic  coast  States  the  evil  is  developing  w^h  (,is  death    To  his  stay  in  Italy  was  due  his  in- 

alarming  rapiditv  and   demands  more   stringetit  fl^^,.^  j^^  ^i,;„„  ^^^^  Spanish  lyric  tboronghiy 

treatment  than  heretofore.  _  Italianate;   and   from   Italy   he  brought   an    un^ 

New  York  city  is  a  beggars    paradise.     Be-  ^^^^^  knowledge  of  the  classics  as  well  as  a  fine 

tween  6,000   and  8,000  professional   mend  rants  ^^,1^^;^,^  ^j  q^^^  manuscripts.     Mendoia  also 

make  that  city  their  ^<''"«-.  ^TV^  °'„(„^!^ '^  perfected  the  Spanish  poetic  epistle.  The  famoua 

the  United  States  suffers  from  the  Professional  ^^^^         'La^riUo  ^    Tormes.>    has    been 
beggar,    but   not   to    the   same   extent   as    New        ^^  j         3       j^j  ^  i^  ^i 

York.     The  outdoor  officer  of  the  Charity  Or-  insurrection.  'Guerra  de 

ganization   Society    says  that  mend^ants  from  Granad8,>  a  model  of  historical  impkrtiality,  and 

all  parts  of  the  countn-  flock  t".^"'- ^"j"^^^"  on    a    theme    for   which    knowledge   of   Arabic 


month.    For  the  first  offenje  the  beggar  gets  Hendoza,  Pedro  de,  Spanish  explorer  in 

five    days'    imprisonment,   and   for   the    second,  American,  founder  of  Buenos  Ayres :  b.  Guadix, 

tfiird,  and   so  on  he  should   receive  40.   80,   160  Granada,  about  1487;  d.  at  sea  1537.    He  was  a 

days,  and  finalb'  six  months.     But  as  he  comes  favorite  of  Charles  V,;  fought  bravely  in  Italy; 

up  nnder  a  different  name  each  time,  five  days  and  in  April  1535  left  Spain  with  12  ships  and 

is  his  usual  sentence.     At  the  end  of  that  short  800  men.  sailed  up  the  Plata  River,  and  founded 

period  he  is  preying  on  the  community  again.  the  city  then  called  "Nuestra  Senora  de  Buenos 

Hen'dicant  Orders.     See  Monasticisu.  Ayres."    His   further   movements    were    unfor- 

u     ji         _,-     j-i  s     T>.(..i    i«.^«    A^  tunate;  Indians  and  disease  attacked  his  men, 

Mendlve.    man-d^  va     Rafael    Man*    de,  ^       ^'    ^^      ^  ^^^        including  his  own  br^- 

Cuban  poet:  b.  Havana,  Cuba,  24  Oct.  183 1 ;  d.  ,  t,^    natlv«  Mntiirwl  anH  hnmfri 

Matan«s    Cuba,   1886     His  first  collection   o  ,^^'*Jty,  and  M™dS Tcs^fd'ntefoo^^ 

'^T    li!?V'    'n'"^v,  /""T«;E'°r"'r«S  by  his  brother,  who  c^e  with  reinforcements. 

widely    popular     Bamshed    in    1869.    he    li«d  J    ^^.^  ^^^  ^^^^     g      j,i^  ^^Hj,     ^^  ^    ^ 

alternately  m  New  York  and  Nassau,  wntmg  .,-j._,:_^  ,-j  i,»  j;.j  ~_  kno,/(  ek;,. 

legends  and  stories  in  verse.    He  was  one  of  the  ™««  undermmed  and  he  died  on  board  ship. 

most  notable  of  Spanish -American  poets ;  and  Hendoza,   Argentina,    a    province    in    the 

'many   of  his   verses    received   English,   French,  western  part,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes 

and  Italian  translations.  Mountains;   area.  54,000  square  miles.    Mount 

Mendocino.     See  Cape  MEHDoaso.  Aconcagua.  23427  feet,  is  on  the  northwestern 

ir     J   '_  t    t.        r      T-         I  boundary.     The    western    part   of   the    province 

Mendo  ta  Lake.     See  Four  Lakes.  j,   mountainous,   the  eastern  part  pampa    land 

Mendoza,  men-do'tha,  Antonio  de,  Spanish  and  fertile  where  watered  by  the  streams  or  by 

administrator:   b,   about    1485;    d.    Lima,    Peru,  irrigation.     It    is    rich    in    minerals,    especially 

21  July  1552.    In  1535  he  was  appointed  by  the  silver  and  copper.    Coal  and  petroleum  abouul 

Emperor  Charles   V.,   with   whom   he   was   in  Grapes  grow  luxuriantly  and  a  large  quantity 

great   personal    favor,    viceroy   of    New    Spain  of  wine  is  shipped  to  the  other  provinces.    Cat- 

(Mexico),  being  the  first  of  64  viceroys,   with  tie,    bides,    and    wool    are    the    chief    exports 

the    longest    administration,    and    that    which  Wheat  and  com  are  increasing  in  importance 

shows  the  best   record,   in   the   histoT  of   tliat  Pop:  118.000. 
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Hmdon.   Argentina,  ci^,  capiul  of  the  merciaj   treaty  and  to  invite  him  to    the   St 

province  of  Mendoia ;  at  the  base  of  the  Andes,  Louis  Exposition. 

on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mouotaina,  on  the  Menendez  de  Avilis  y  Marquer,  ma-nen'- 

rai  road,  which  extends  frora  Buenos  Ayres  to  ^Hh  da  a-ve-las'  e  mar'Wth,  #edri.  Spanish 
Valparaiso,    Chile;    about    6op    miles    west    by  ^^^      f„„„der  of  the  city  of  Saint  Augustine, 

north  from  Bueiios  Ayrea  and  165  miles  east  of  j^^  .  ^    Aviles,  Asturia,  1^19;  d.  Santa^der  17 

Valparaiso.     It    is    about    2,400    feet    above   the  c     ,    ,„.      !„'  fune    i^;   he  sailed   w ith   i  rao 

sea     Theritywasfo^ndedin.ssa    In  .86,it  ^e'nSn^it  v.ssr'tc'fslodge   the   F  *ch'^ 

suffered  from  an  earthquake  wh.ch  killed  abovt  piorida ;  landed  there  28  AugiTst ;  and  6  Seplem- 

10,000  people  and  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  ^e,  ^^^^   ^  ^  j,     n^,^^^^•  ^f  ^^^  ^^^„^ 

city,     ft    IS    the    seat   of    two    national    norma  ^^^^    lie  attacked  the  French  garrison  Tt  Fort 

schools,  a  national  college,   and  an  agricultural  Caroline,    during   (he    absence    of   part    of    the 

institute,     fop.  20.000.  £Q^j.g^  ^^,l,;^j,  had  set  out  to  attack  him  but  was 

Mens,  m^nfi  (numbered);    Tekel  (weighed);  storm-stayed    and    finally    wrecked.     Menendez 

Upharaln  (divided),  the  Chaldee  words  traced  on  slaughtered  the  remnant  at  the  fort  and  those 

the  wail  at  Beishazzar's  feast,  and  significant  of  saved   from   shipwreck.     He  returned  to    Spain 

his  impending  doom  (Dan.  v.).    The  astrologers  in  1567;  visited  America  twice  again,  strengthen - 

could  not  read  them,  because  they  were  written  ing  St,  Augustine  in  1568,  and  in  1570  sending 

in  antioue  Hebrew  characters,  but  Daniel  under-  a  party  of  colonists  to  the  Chesapeake  and  up 

Stood  their  awful  meaning;  and  the  same  night  the  Rappahannock,  where  they  were  massacred 

witnessed  their  fulfilment.  by  the  natives ;  and  was  recalled  to  Spain  shortly 

Menedemus,  founder  of  the  school  ofphilos-  ^^^rf,,^!", '''^a*'     during   the    last   two    years 

ophy  called  Eretrian  from  his  native  city  Sretria:  "^  ^'^  ''^=  ^'  '•"''^  governor  of  Cuba. 
b.  about  351,  d.  about  277  b.c.    Traditions  vary  Menendez  y  PeUyo,  e  pa-lii'yo,  Harcelino, 

OS  to  whether  he  turned  to  philosophy  under  the  Spanish  critic ;  b.   Santander  3   Nov,   1856,    He 

influence  of  Plato,  or  under  that  of  Stilpo  of  was  educated  at  Madrid  and  Paris ;  in  1878  be- 

Megara.    but    his    tenets    seem    to    have   most  came    professor    of    philosophy    and    letters    in 

resembled  those  of  the  Megarian  school.  Madrid;   three   years   later   was   elected   to   the 

txz  of'Ag.°mr„,.ir''¥;„„°'  it:zi;j^-  v^^tsr  °\i^'  ='tf"  ,"■'','■  *ii"'«'-"' 

].«  T,ndu.»;,  whose  (liughter  Helra  h.  m.r-  f?^  ■?'.'  S?  '  ■'.""""fj'  «""  'f  f"""™- 

rirf,  h.   ,^,M    ih.    kinVom    of    Sparta  or  uX'h 'jl'?''' '',  J"  j"?'-'    '"  ..'"'"'f/ 1"' jfe 

L.c4d«!iiion.     Pari.,  .on  or1>ri,m,  kin/of  Troy,  S''"'  ?»,''  •''»"'■  ?»''  hi?  mtter  w.ll  handlrf. 

having  iarritd  o«  hU  wilt  Heltn  wllh  a  pari  "'  "?"■  ,    7'"<''?'  '™""  *  Escr.tora 

ol   hi.  trounrtJ,  and  som,  fomalt  .lave.,  Vnd  SS      !«•,'*''/    i       3'.'°    i"        B"" 

conveyed  Ihem  to  Troy,  Mendaus,  accompanied  ky>/Bo°-,'^    ,?•    j'    Heterodoxos    Espa- 

b,yUlJ«e.,  went  thithe;  to  demand  tl,ere.tiin-  «°''»  .     '.'^'^  . '<:.''<''•''«     y  „•»,    Teairp> 

tion  of  his  wife  and  property,  and  this  being  re-  ■-- 

fused,   he  summoned  the  Greek  princes  to  re-  .  „gu_oi  i 

venge  the  affront  according   to  their  promise.  '.""'4~9'.'' 

After  the  conquest  of  Troy  Menelaus  took  Helen  Menes,    mc'nez,    according    to    Egyptian 

to  return  with  her  to  his   native   land.     Eight  traditions,  the   first  king  of   Egypt.    Herodotua 

years  he  wandered  before  he  reached  home.     On  relates   that   he   was   the   founder   of   Memphis, 

the  island  of  Pharos  he  surprised  Proteus  asleep  which  he  built  on  a  piece  of  ground  which  he 

and  compelled  him  to  disclose  the  means  which  had  recovered   from   the  Nile   by  altering  the 

he  must  take  to  reach  home.  river's  course.    According  to  Diodorus,  Menea 

-,     ,  ,  ,  .,     ,.  .  ,    . ,  introduced  into  Egypt  the  worship  of  the  gods, 

.   Menelek.  or  Menilek,  emperor  of  Abys-  as  well  as  a  more  elegant  style  of  living.    He 

Bmia:  h.  Ankobar  17  July  i8«;  d.  191Q.    His  has  been  identified  by  some  with  the  Mizraim 

father   crown-prince  of  Slioa.  died  in  1855 ;  the  mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  6.    A  tomb  supposed  to 

boy  then   fel     into  the  hands   of   Theodore,   his  be  that  of  Menes  was  discovered  near  Nakadeh 

father  s    rival  _  for    the    throne,    who    kept    him  by  De  Morgan  in  1897.     See  Egypt. 
under   guard   m   Gojam,  and   attempted  to   win  „         _,  -       .  -,       ^      ir 

his   allegiance   by   marrying  him   to   one  of  his  Meng-Tse,  meng-tse .      See  Menc.us. 

own   daughters   and   giving  him   the   high   title  Henga,  Anton   Raphael,   German   painter; 

of    Dejasmatch.     Menelek   escaped    to    Shoa   in  b.    Aussig,   Bohemia,   is   March   1728;   d,   Rome 

1865,   raised   an   army,   made  himself  king,   and  29   June    1779.     In    early   childhood   his   father, 

in   1889  succeeded  John   II.  as  negtis  of  Abys-  Ismail    Mengs,    a    miniature    painter    of    little 

sinia.     For   this  place   he   claimed   a   hereditary  talent,   who   was   settled   at   Dresden,   took  him 

right  because  of  his  descent  from  Balkis.  queen  in  hand  to  make  a  painter  of  him,  and  in  17^1 

of  Sheba,  and   Solomon.     He  trained  his  army  carried  him  to  Rome  and  set  him  to  study  the 

partly      after      European      methods;     protested  antique,  and  to  copy  Michelangelo  and  Raphael, 

against  Italy's  claim  to  a  protectorate ;  defeated  He  was  compelled  to  do  a  certain  task  in  paint- 

the  Italian  force  at  Adowa  in   1696,  but  chival-  ing    every    day;    his    day's    work    subjected   to 

rousty   permitted   his   captives   to   vo   away   un-  severe  criticism;  and  he  was  even  punished  if  it 

harmed;  and  by  the  Peace  of  Addis  Abeba  (26  was  not  satiafactorv.    From  this  constant  prac- 

Oct   1896)    won   Italy's  acquiescence  in  his   in-  tice  he  early  gained  skill  as  an  artist,  and  when 

dependence.    In  1898  he  came  to  an  agreement  he  returned  to  Dresden  his  talent  and  proficiency 

with    Great    Britain,    by   which    his    boundaries  were   at  once  recognized   by  August   III.,   who 

are   left    intact ;   and   in   October    1903   received  appointed  him  court  painter,  and  gave  him  per- 

witli   much   cordiality   an   envoy   of   the   United  mission   to   retom   to   Rome     At   Rome   he  at- 

States,  who  came  to  proffer  Menelek  a  com-  tended  the  Academy,  and  in   1748  produced  a 
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Jtsos  a  beautiful  peasant  girl,  whom   he  after-  tually  known  of  its  spawning  habits.     In  winter 

ward  married.    On  Iiis  return  to  Dresden  he  was  Cape  Hatleras  marks  the  northern  limit  pf  its 

commissioned  to  paint  an  altar-piece,  'The  As-  abundance.    The  menhaden  swims  in  coiniKict 

cension   of   Christ,'    for   the  high   altar  of   the  schools   of  large  siie,  the  movements  of  which 

Chapel  Royal,  and  was  given  permission  to  re-  at   the   surface,   or  sunken  to   a   greater  depth, 

turn  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  doing  so,     A  are    extremely    irregular.     Their     seeming     ca- 

new  Academy  of  Painting  having  been  opened  priciousness    has,    however,    been    recently    cx- 

in   the   Capitol   he   was  appointed  director,  and  plained   by   a   study   of   their   food.     Their   gill 

painted   for   the   Celestines   the  ceiling   of  their  arches  bear  a  complicated  and  efficient  system  of 

church,  San  Eusebio,  for  Cardinal  Albani  the  filters,  through  which  a  large  volume  of  water 

'Parnassus'  in  tlie  ceiling  of  his  villa,  and  sev-  is  strained  as  the  fishes  swim  about  with  opened 

eral   oil   paintings,   including   'Cleopatra,*    'The  mouths  and  distended  gil!  covers.     Great  quan- 

Holy  Family,'  and  'The  Magdalen,'  for  private  titles  of  minute  animal  and  vegetable  organisms 

persons.    When  King  Charles  III.  of  Spain  sum-  are  thus  secured  and  swallowed, 

moned  him  to  Madrid  he  executed  for  him  in  From   the  other  herrings  the   menhaden   is 

fresco  there  'The  Assembly  of  the  Gods'  and  readily  distinguished  by  its  very  large  head,  large 

'The  Descent  from  the  Cross';  he  also  com-  mouth,   complex   gill   strainers    and   crenulaied 

pleted  the  altar-piece  for  Dresden.    He  returned  scales.     The   body   is   deep,   the   fins   small,   the 

to  Italy  in  1769,  stayed  eight  months  at  Flor-  mouth  toothless  and  the  color  bluish  and  silvery, 

ence  and  painted  for  the  pope  a  ceiling  fresco  with  one  large  and  several  small  black  spots. 

for  the  Vatican  libraiy.    In   1772   he   went  to  Of  all  Atlantic  coast  fishes  this  is  by  far  the 

Spain    and_   produced    for   the   king   the    fresco  most  abundant,  and,  notwithstanding  the  incal- 

'Apotheosis  of  Trajan,'  his  finest  work,  but  re-  culable  millions  annually  destroyed  by  man  and 

turned   to    Rome    in    1775.    On   his   death   the  the  predaceous  fishes,  birds  and  cetaceans,  its 

Cavalier   d'Azara   set   up   a   statue   to   him    and  numbers  have  shown  no  certain  and  permanent 

Catherine  II.  of  Russia  raised  a  splendid  tomb  diminution,  except  in  partially  enclosed  waters, 

for  him  in  St.  Peter's.     He  was  certainly  one  of  Owing  to  its  strong  oily  taste  and  extreme  bony- 

the  most  important  painters   of  his  day,  and   if  ness  its  value  as  human  food  is  very  slight,  but 

he  possessed  none  of  the  free  and  living  ortg-  as  furnishing  food  for  other  fishes,  as  bait  and 

inality   of    genius    he    was    a    master    of    noble  for  the  manufacture  of  oil,  fertilizer  and  other 

composition  .and    design.    He    was   catholic   in  products,  it  has  a  very  great  economic  impor- 

taste,  and  eclectic   in   style,  drawing  inspiration  tattce.     Large  companies  control  its  capture  for 

from  the  antique,  ss  well  as  imitating  Raphael,  the  latter  purposes  and,  besides  pound  nets,  titil- 

Titian,  and  Correggio,  whose  styles  he  tried  to  ize   many   steamers   provided   with   purse   seines 

blend.    Consult:      Woermann,      'Ismail      ui>d  and  derricks  by  means  of  which  entire  schools 

Raphael  Mengs'   in  the  'Zeitschrift  fiir  bildende  are  taken  at  a  haul  and  lifted  on  deck.    The  oil 

Kunst,'  Number  5,  1893.  is  extracted  and  the  solid  parts  ground  up  for 

,,     .    ,,                            t  n  t.    IT,           .■  fertilizer  at  shore  facloriea.    The  product  varies 

Menhaden,  a    speuea  of  fish    iBrtvoortia  ^^^           t^            ^ut  the  total  weight  of  fish 

tyronnus)    of   the   herrmg   family    (Clupeida).  ta^^n  runs  into  the  hundreds  of  mUIion  pounds. 

Owing  to  the  very  large  number  of.  local  names  The  following  statistics  are  for  the  year  1888 : 

applied  to  [his  species  much  confusion  concern-  Capital   invested,  $3,239,755:  number  of  facto- 

inp   Its   Identity  and   distribution   exists    in   the  ^ies,  S5;  "wmber  of  steamers,  35:  sailing  vessels, 

minds  of  fishermen  and  others  havniR  only  an  g^.  persons  employed,  3,229;  menhaden  handled, 

unscientific    knowledge    of    fishes.     Ihe    name  609,715,930;  total  value  of  products,  $1,655,920; 

which  heads  this  article  IS  used  chiefly  in  south-  ^^    manufactured,    2,818,097    gallons;    fertilizer 

ern   New   England,   and   has   become   the    Dook  prepared,  48.344  tons.     Consult  Goode,  'Histoir 

name  of  the  species.    North  of  Cape  Cod  it  is  ^f  ^.^^  Menhaden,'  Rep.  U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

the  pogy,  or  occasionally  the  hard-head ;  in  New  jg-g                 , 

York  and  New  Jersey  mossbunker,  or  some  „  «...  .  ,  , 
variation,  as  bunker  or  marshbunker,  are  the  ,.  M™"!"",  elongated,  rough-hewn  mor.- 
favorite  names;  the  fishermen  of  Delaware  and  o!'"^s  slandmg  with  one  end  in  the  grotmd 
Chesapeake  Bays  know  it  as  the  bay  alewife,  "hey  are  found  of  various  sizes,  from  about  6 
and  in  the  latter  region  and  southward  also  as  '"-^^ '""=';  ==  ^?,  f*^'  *".8h.  the  latter  being  the 
the  bug-fish  or  bug-head,  for  a  reason  indicated  height  of  that  at  Locmariaquer  m  Brittany.  Sin- 
below;  still  farther  south  it  becomes  the  fat-  ^ular  superstitions  naturally  attach  to  somt  of 
back,  and  so  on  through  a  list  of  upward  of  'hem.  See  Siahdino  Stones. 
3o  names,  each  of  which  has  its  advocates  as  liCentiagttis,  inflammation  of  a  membrane, 
the  correct  one.  The  specific  name  tyrannus  especially  of  the  meninges  or  membranes  of  the 
does  not  refer  to  any  quality  of  disposition  o£  brain  and  spinal  cord.  It  is  very  rarely  a  pri- 
the  menhaden,  but  was  suggested  by  an  asso-  mary  condition,  and  in  an_y  of  its  forms  may 
eiation  in  the  mind  of  the  describer  between  a  be  confounded  with  typhoid  fever,  mania,  etc 
parasitic  crustacean  (OUncira  pragustalor)  liv-  Inflammation  of  the  meninges  is  generally  con- 
ing in  the  mouth  of  the  fish  and  the  foretasters  fined  to  the  pia  mater  and  the  arachnoid  mem- 
of  the  Roman  emperors.  Like  some  other  pe-  brane  (leptomeningitis),  but  may  extend  to  the 
lagic  and  migratory  fishes  the  menhaden  is  ex-  dura  mater.  Pachymeningitis,  inflammation 
ceedingly  irregular  in  its  movements  and  varia-  alone  or  chiefly  of  the  dura  mater,  may  extend  to 
ble  in  abundance  and  distribution  from  year  to  the  other  membranes.  Inflammation  of  the  cere- 
year,  but  its  general  range  is  from  Nova  Scotia  bral  meninges  is  cerebral  meningitis;  of  the 
to  Brazil  and  oceanward,  so  far  as  observed,  to  spina!  meninges,  spinal  meningitis ;  of  those  of 
the  Gulf  Stream.  In  spring  it  approaches  the  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  cerebro-qtinat  men- 
coasts  and  extends  northward  with  the  alewives  ingitis.     Ascending  meningitis  is  »  meningitis 
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ascending  from  tlie  lower  part  oi  the  apinal  is  an  acute  tubercular  inflanimation  of  the 
cord.  pia  mater,  caused  by  a  deposit  of  miliary 
FachynKningitM  m  comparatively  rare.  The  granules  over  the  surface  of  the  brain,  but 
form  involving  the  external  surface  of  die  dura  most  nomeroua  at  the  base,  in  the  track  of 
mater  results  from  blows  or  other  injuries,  and  the  cerebral  vessels,  and  in  their  sheaths.  There 
from  osseous  growths.  There  may  be  no  well-  is  a  noticeable  vascularity,  especially  in  the  ven- 
defined  symptoms,  but  usually  is  local  headodie  tricles.  The  pia  mater  is  thickened  and  opaque 
and  tenderness  on  pressure.  If  the  dura  mater,  and  covered  with  a  semi-purulent  exudation, 
which  is  normally  free,  is  bound  to  the  slcull  Serum  fills  the  ventricles  and  foramina,  pressing 
by  fibrous  exudation,  and  especially  if  pus  forms  upon  tlie  convohitions,  and  assists  in  softening 
and  hemorrhages  occur,  there  are  symptoms  of  portiona  of  the  brain.  The  lesions  in  this  disease 
pressure.  Inflammation  of  the  internal  portion  are  rarely  limited  to  the  brain;  tubercles  are 
of  the  dura  mater  may  result  from  ibe  extension  found  in  other  organs,  e^iecially  the  Inngs.  The 
of  inflammation  from  adjacent  jurts,  such  as  disease  is  a  phase  of  that  protean  malady,  tuber- 
tbe  ear,  the  frontal  or  the  ethmoidal  sinus;  or  ci^osis.  thouf^  the  cerebral  lesions  may  first  be 
it  may  attend  cases  of  pernicious  antemia,  chronic  noticed.  The  primary  causes  are  a  hereditary 
syphilis,  tuberculosis,  and  chronic  wasting  dis-  diathesis  (scrofulous  or  tuberculous),  foci  of 
eases.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  old  agf;  but  has  been  caseous  d^neration  in  some  organ,  a  suppur- 
■een  in  ehildien.  There  are  fibrinous  d^Kiaks  ating  joint,  or  a  scrofulous  inflammation  of  bone, 
and  extravasations  of  blood  in  cysts  (tuema-  Exciting  causes  are  impure  air,  exposure,  un- 
toma),  and  occasicmatly  pus  forms.  -  The  brain  wholesome  food,  bad  drainage,  blows  npon  the 
is  ansmic,  sometimes  softened.  The  symptoms  heal  excessive  study  and  worry,  etc.  Thon^ 
are  those  of  irritation — >fonvulsions,  vomiting,  die  disease  is  essentially  a  disease  of  early  life 
contracted  pupils,  a  slow  irregular  pulse,  etc., —  (from  nine  months  to  ten  years),  it  also  attacks 
and  those  of  compression  or  pressure  —  coma^  adults.  Most  of  those  affected  die  in  from  two 
etc.  Pachymeningitis  is  usually  fatal.  to  six  weeks.  The  symptoms  ma;  be  classed 
Cerebral  menmgitis  (simple  or  cerebral  under  three  heads:  (i)  obscure  symptoms;  (2) 
meningitis),  in  the  acute  form,  is  not  common,  those  of  rapid  development;  (3)  those  of  coma, 
and  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  men  engaged  in  hard  There  are  seen  listlessness,  loss  of  appetite, 
mental  pursuits.  It  may  be  caused  by  injuricE^  occasional  vomiting,  slowness  of  the  bowels,  and 
by  suttstrc^,  by  spirituous  liquors,  etc.,  and  is  somewhat  frequent  pulse.  Sometimes  there  is 
very  dangerous,  death  usually  occurring  in  from  headache,  a  remittent  form  of  fever,  and  then 
three  to  eight  days.  The  brain  is  reddened  and  rapid  development  of  diagnostic  Bymptoms.  The 
covered  more  or  less  with  pus  and  coagulated  patient  talks  a  ^ood  deal.  There  are  irretp- 
fibrin  or  lymph,  and  its  superficial  layer  is  soft-  larity  of  the  pupils  and  pulse,  a  sharp  ■cephalic* 
encd.  There  is  almost  always  watery  effusion  cry,  severe  headache,  insensibility  to  light  and 
into  the  brain-cavities.  The  symptoms  are  those  sound,  grinding  of  the  teeth,  a  flushed  face  in 
ol  three  stages;  (i)  headache;  (3)  delirium;  paroxysms,  usually  before  convulsions,  rolling 
(3)  coma.  At  first  there  may  be  slight  fever,  and  drawing  back  of  the  head,  urine  scanty  and 
some  photophobia,  frequency  and  irregularity  of  high-colored,  oscillation  of  the  eyes,  obstinate 
the  pulse,  and  some  contraction  of  the  pupils,  constipation,  etc.  With  coma  comes  strabismus; 
There  is  a  disposition  to  vomit,  a  slowness  in  the  pupils  do  not  contract  under  the  influence 
movements  of  the  bowels,  and  often  hyper-  of  light,  but  will  contract  and  expand  when  the 
Ksthesia.  Then  comes  delirium,  which  may  or  bowels  rumble  or  the  patient  is  moved.  There 
may  not  be  active;  the  patient  talks  much,  and  are  convulsions,  paralysis,  and  automatic  move- 
tries  to  get  out  of  bed ;  does  not  obey  readily,  ments  of  the  feet  and  hands,  it  may  be  for  hours. 
There  is  more  or  less  trembling  of  the  limbs.  The  thumb  may  be  turned  in.  There  is  a  hol- 
with  difficulty  in  moving  them.  One  pupil  is  lowed  abdomen  (boat-shaped),  and  congestion  of 
likely  to  be  dilated.  Scnnetimes  strabismus  oc-  the  eyes,  a  puriform  secretion  sticking  the  eye- 
curs;  the  pulse  is  very  irregular;  and  paralysis  lids  together;  involuntary  discharge  of  bowels 
begins.  Then  follows  coma,  loss  of  sense,  sen-  and  bladder,  are  common.  For  treatment  of 
sation,  and  of  voluntary  motion ;  there  is  sigh-  this  affection  place  patient  in  bed,  in  a  quiet 
jng,  the  pulse  is  frequent  and  weak,  the  pupils  room;  give  easily  digested  food;  apply  an  ice- 
do  not  respond  readily  to  light,  and  the  capil-  cap  to  the  head  and  warmth  to  the  feet.  Further 
laries  of  the  skin  and  eye  are  congested.  Re-  treatment  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  physician. 
covery  from  this  disease  cannot  occur  after  the  Much  can  be  done  by  parents  and  guardians  to 
period  of  coma  begins.  prevent  the  onset,  by  not  developing  the  nervous 
Sub-acute  or  chronic  cerebral  meningitis  is  system  at  the  expense  of  the  muscular  and  di- 
a  secondary  disease,  sometimes  associated  with  |;estive  systems.  Precocious  children  are  to  be 
chronic  syphilis,  Bri^t's  disease,  alcoholism,  judiciously  restrained,  and  outdoor  life  en- 
etc,  thongh  the  cause  is  not  always  ascertained,  couia^ed. 

The  lesions  are  similar  to  those  of  acute  moi-  Spinal  meningitis  is  not  common;  it  is  nsually 
ingttis,  but  less  pronounced,  latere  is  less  of  caused  by  injuries,  is  liable  to  occur  in  children 
serum  and  pus,  and  the  exudated  fibrin  is  more  with  spina  bifida,  and  is  rarely  amenable  to  treat- 
circumscribed.  The  symptoms  are  insidious  and  ment.  Death  occurs  usually  in  from  eight  to 
vague.  Headache,  vomiting,  and  photopho-  ten  days,  either  from  extension  of  infiammation 
bia  are  rare.  The  slight  delirium  is  followed,  to  the  brain  and  pressure  there  by  fluid,  or  from 
it  may  he,  by  somnolency,  irregular  pulse,  asphxyia  due  to  spasms  of  the  respiratory  mus- 
strabismus^  and  sighing  respiration.  With  coma  cles.  The  lesions  are  similar  to  those  of  cere- 
the  pulse  is  rapid,  i30  or  more,  and  the  patient  bral  meningitis.  The  chief  symptoms  are  pain 
dies  as  in  acute  menin^tis.  in  the  spine  and  extremities,  increased  by  move- 
Tubercular  meningitis  (a  form  of  cerebral  ments  of  the  body,  great  sensibility  of  the  sur- 
meningitis), also  known  as  acutehydrocephalous  face  of  the  body,  spasms  of  muscles,  opis- 
granular    meningitis     and    basilar    meningitis,  thotonos,  and  dyspnoea. 
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Cerebro-spinal  meninsitis,  or  spotted  fever,  from  a  study  of  the  New  TcBtament,  undertabcu 
usually  more  of  a  fever  than  an  inflammation,  (1530)  to  solve  hia  doubts  about  transubstantia- 
13  due  to  blood-poisoning,  generally  appears  as  an  tion,  he  was  induced  to  become  an  evangelical 
epidemic,  and  is  very  dangerous.  Death  fre-  preacher  and  finally  left  the  church  of  his  ordi- 
quently  occurs  in  a  few  hours;  recovery  usually  nation.  The  martyrdom  of  Sicke  Snyder  at 
requires  30  or  more  days.  The  disease  has  Leeuwarden  for  Anabaptism  impelled  him  to 
spread  over  sections  of  this  country  two  or  three  consider  the  Scriptural  grounds  for  infant  bap- 
tiiftes,  mainly  in  the  winter  and  spring.  One  tism.  He  was  finally  converted  to  the  cause  of 
form  is  chatacterized  by  fever  with  no  eruption;  the  Anabaptists,  but  never  sympathized  with 
^e  other  by  fever  and  an  eruption.  The  dis-  the  excesses  of  Miinzer  and  wrote  a  diatribe 
ease  has  been  confounded  with  typhus  and  ty  against  John  of  Leyden  (q.v.)  (i53S)-  'n  1537 
phoid  fever.  The  sjanptoms  are  a  chili  or  chilli-  at  the  re<ruest  of  a  number  of  Anabaptists  o£ 
ness,  followed  by  nausea  and  vomiting,  fever,  Groningen  he  assumed  the  functions  of  an  Ana- 
violent  headache,  sometimes  with  pain  down  the  baptist  preacher  and  exercised,  by  his  modera- 
spinal  column,  great  prostration,  vertigo,  tetamc  tion,  a  most  salutary  influence  over  his  fellow 
rigidity  of  muscles,  delirium,  and  other  symp-  ministers.  He  now  married,  his  change  in  faith 
toms  of  meningeal  irritation,  followed  more  or  having  superseded  his  vow  of  celibacy,  and  be- 
less  rapidly  by  those  of  coma.  When  there  is  pan  to  travel  as  an  evangelist  not  only  in  Fries- 
an  eruption  it  usually  appears  early,  and  consists  bnd  but  throughout  Holland  and  Germany  as  far 
of  dark  blotches,  from  the  size  of  a  pinhcad  to  aa  to  Livonia.  Being  persecuted  from  place  to 
that  of  a  nickel,  and  is  not  marked  on  the  ex-  place  he  finally  settled  in  Oldesloe  in  Holstein, 
tremities.  where  he  closed  his  ministry  with  the  conscious- 

Where  death  occurs  within  12  hours  from  ness  of  having  founded  a  1ar([e  and  flourishtiiR 

the     time     of     attack    only     a    congestion     of  sect,  whose  subsequent  history  is  related  trnder 

blood-vessels  of  the  brain  and,  it  may  be,  of  the  the  title  Mennonites'  {q.v.) 

spinal  cord,  is  generally  found.     Almost  always  yieuis  of  Menno  Simons. —  Menno  was  rather 

there  is  lymph  or  pus  beneath  the  pia  mater,  and  a  preacher  of  a  system  of  personal  sanctity  than 

sometimes   serous  effusion   in   the  pleura,   peri-  either  a  dogmatist  or  a  violent  fenatic  like  some 

cardium,  or  peritoneum.     The  blood  undergoes  of   the   Anabaptists.    He  was   a  man  of  pura 

a  change,  ecchymoses  are  found  sometimes  in  moral  and  devotional  entitusiasm,  whose  acconnt 

the   muscles,  or  in  connection  with   the  peri-  of  his  own  conversion  reads  like  a  pass^e  from 

cardium  or  pleura.     The  most  important  thing  the   'Confessions*   of  Ai^ustine.     He   sums   up 

in  treatment  is  the  production  of  free  perspira-  the  results  of  his  labors  as  consisting  in  the  cihi- 

lion,  with  rest  in  bed.    The  use  of  blisters,  etc,  version   and   recovery   of   the    wicked.     Yet   he 

should  be  left  to  the  physician,  formulated    a    somewhat    vague    profession    of 

Uenipptu,  me-ntp'fls,  Greek  cynic  philoso-  faith.    He   believed   in  the   divinity  of  Christ, 

pher,  a  native  of  Gadara  in  Palestine,  and  sup-  who  was  horn  on  earth  in  Mary,  that  is,  without 

posed  to  have  flourished  about  60  B.C.    His  writ-  taking  upon  him  human  flesh  and  blood.    He 

ings  were  chiefly  of  a   satirical   kind.    Lucian  rejected  infant  baptism,  and  baptized  those  only 

styles   him   "the   most   snarling  of   cynics,*   and  who    made   a    personal    profession   of    faith    in 

in  two  or  three  of  his  dialogues  introduces  him  Christ.     He   particularly   emphasized  the  powef 

as  the  vehicle  of  his  own  sarcasms.    It  appears  of  excommunication  possessed  by  the  Chnrd^ 

that  his   satires  were   composed   in  verse  and  without  which  'the  spiritual  Kingdom  of  God  on 

prose,   on   which   account  those  of   Varro  were  earth    cannot,"    he    said,    'exist    in    purity    and 

denominated  Menippean,  and  for  the  same  rea-  piety."     He  believed   in   the  commg  miUenniuiD 

son  the  name  of  Satire  Menippee  was  given  in  (qv.)  ;  he  excluded  civil  magistrates  from  church 

France  to   the   celebrated   piece  written   against  membership  on  the  ground  that  the  church  was 

the   League  and   Philip   11.   of   Spain,   its   head,  a   theocracy   whose   magistrates   were   the   min- 

His  writings  are  lost  isters.     He    declared    that   war   and    all    taking 

Men'ken.  Adah  Isaacs  (originally  Dolores  '"^  administering  of  oaths  were  unlawful,  and 

AdiosFuer?es),  American  aclretsrb.  near  New  fe8?'-ded  human  science  as  useless,  even  per- 

nrlMtis   Ta     IS  Tiinp  iRjK- d    Paris    France    rn  n'cious  to  a  Christian.     These  decrees,  however, 

Ai  "w^l^VaVngher^iebutwrthher'^iste;  as  ^  T'^^,'^  )'  the  explanations  of  Menno.  dif- 

danseuses,   at   the   New   Orleans   French   Opera  ^""^   ^^H   ^''°I!i  ^a^'   '^f^^I   pnmi.ulgated 

House,  she  was  received  with  marked  favor  and  ^7  '^*  Reformed  bodies  of  his  day.    His  pnn- 

visited   Cuba,   Texas,   and   Mexico.     On  her  re-  ='P='  "aching  was  of  a  moral  and  practical  char- 

turn  to   New  Orleans,   she  published  a  volume  ^^"-     "^   ."^^   ^   ™^*^   humble,  noble-minded 

Of  verse  and  taught  French  and  Latin  at  a  girls'  ™="-  "^f'*''  ^"f'''  "'^  ^^Jf"^***  *"'  **"**• 

academy  in  that  city.    In  1838  she  appeared  in  ="^71*^"^  »"  ^Y  ."**.  '^°°i  ^  ^l'  ""^ 

<Fazio>   in  New  Orleans,  and  went  to  England  ^f   foi'"*"?..  and   sternly  ''ebukmgthe  jmltj. 

in  1863-4,  assuming  the  role  of  "Mazeppa"  at  1]''=  ^"^  edition  of  his  work  is  'Opwa  Omnia 

Astley-s  which  won  her  popularity.    On  30  Dec.  Theologwa  of  al  de  fedgelecrde  werken  vann 

1866  she   played   in    Paris   for   lOO   nights,   and  "=""">     Simonis'      (1681)      Consult :     Harder, 

later  in  Vienna  and  I^ndon.    Her  last  appear-  'Leber.  Menno  Sunona>  <i8^) ;  Rposen,  *Men- 

ance  was  in  Paris  in  May  1868.    She  was  famous  "o  .  Simons    den    evangelischen    Mennonitenge- 

for  her  marriages  and  divorces;  Alexander  L  meinden  geschildert'   (1840), 

Menken.  John  C.   Heenan,  J.   H.   Newell,  and  Mennonites,  members  of  a  Christian  sect 

James  Barcley  being  her  successive  husbands.  founded  by  Menno  Simons   (q.v.).     The  Ana- 

Henno  Simons,  Dutch  religious  reformer;  baptists  of  the  Netherlands,  who  were  Menno'a 

b.    Witmarsum,    Friesland,    1492:    d.    Oldesloe,  followers,  did  not   call  themselves   Mennonites 

Holstein.  13  Jan.  1561.    He  was  ordained  priest  until  1536,  when  they  organiiied  and  established 

in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  took  pastoral  their    union.     This    union    was,    however,    early 

work  in  the   village  of   Pingium    (1524),  a''d  disturbed  by  the  complications  springing  froi" 
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the  most  impracticable  of  their  disciplinarr  quest  was  accqitcd,  and  tlie  first  pBrty  of  Men- 
canons,  namejy,  that  on  the  subject  of  excom-  nonite  immigrants  had  in  half  a  century  from 
munication.  One  section  of  the  church  wished  their  arrival  increased  Co  500  families.  They 
for  the  strictest  enforcement  of  the  rule,  and  were  most  numerous  in  Germantown  and  Lan- 
were  called  dit  Feintn,  the  Fine,  and  generally  caster  County.  Spreading  to  Maryland.  Ohi^i, 
known  as  Flemings  or  Flandrians,  from  their  Indiana,  and  New  York,  they  became  diffused 
province ;  these  were  the  rigid  litcralists  of  dis-  over  every  quarter  of  the  Union  and  of  Canada, 
cipliue.  The  others,  die  Groben,  the  Coarse,  or  though  most  thickly  settled  in  Pennsylvania, 
Waterlanders,  so  called  from  the  district  of  Wa-  Ohio,  Maryland,  and  Virginia.  It  ia  calculated 
tecland,  which  they  occupied,  were  milder  in  that  to-day  they  number  55,554  tnenibers,  with 
their  interpretation  of  the  canon.  These  latter  1,112  ministers  and  673  churches.  But  the  fol- 
were  ultimately  expelled  from  the  body.  An-  lowers  of  Menno  Simons  since  their  departure 
other  schism  took  place  at  Amsterdam  m  1664,  from  Europe  have  felt  the  liberty  of  this  new 
between  the  Remonstrants  (q.v.)  and  the  orthc-  environrncnt,  and  are  now  cut  up  into  no  less 
dox  party.  By  the  year  181 1  these  breaches  were  than  13  separate  and  independent  bodies.  The 
all  healed  and  a  closer  fellowship  than  ever  oldest  and  largest  of  these  is  (t)  the  Mennonite 
bound  the  Mennonites  together  on  the  basis  of  Church,  which  includes  about  two  fifths  of  the 
a  belief  in  baptism  by  infusion,  for  which  adults  whole  sect  It  is  most  largely  represented  in 
only  were  eligible.  Their  disciplinary  canon,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and  has  a  publishing 
however,  modined  by  time  or  expediency,  resta  house  at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  from  which  are  issued 
on  the  principle  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  estab-  four  newspapers,  one  review  and  a  great  amount 
lished  on  earth  is  a  visible  church,  or  community,  of  Mennonite  literature,  historical,  theological 
into  which  the  boly  and  just  alone  are  to  be  and  educational.  (2)  The  Bruederboef  Men- 
admitted;  and  which  is  exempt  from  all  civil  nonite  Church  has  five  congregations,  353  mem- 
institutions  and  the  restrictions  of  civil  law.  bers,  and  9  ministers.  They  trace  their  origin 
The  history  of  '.T^  spread  of  this  strict  and  ex-  to  Jacob  Huter,  who  was  burned  at  the  stake 
elusive  sect  is  interesting.  in    Innsbruck,    1536,    and    they    settled    in   the 

Tht  Mennomtes  in  Germany  and  Prussia.—  United   Stales   in   i8?4,     (3)   The   Amish  Men- 

The  sect  quickly  overflowed  the  boundaries  of  nonite  Church,  second  in  importance  among  the 

the    Netherlands,   and    in    the    i^h   century   its  divisions    of   this    sect,    has   365    ministers,    124 

representatives  were  numerous  in  Germany,  be-  churches,  and  upward   of    13,000  members.    It 

ing  counted  at  70,000  in  Moravia  alone,    Wher-  consists  of  the  followers  of  Jacob  Amen,  who 

ever  they  settled  their  Dutch  thrift  and  Indus-  separated  from  the   main   body  in   Switzerland, 

try  caused  the  wilderness  Co  blossom  as  a  rose.  1620.     (4)   The  old   Amish   Mennonite   Church, 

Ferdinand  II.  expelled  them  in  1622;  in  1730  and  which  has  2,438  members,  75  ministers,  and  2% 

1732  their  refusal  to  serve  in  the  army  brought  churches,  adheres  strictly  to  the  ancient  customs 

on  them  the  threat  of  expatriatioa    In  1789  they  and  ordinances  of  the  sect  and  rejects  all  in- 

were  forbidden  to  become  land-owners,  but  their  novations.     (5)  The        Apostolic         Mennonite 

nmnbers  in  all  Germany  to-day  are  estimated  Church,  a  branch   which   came   to  the  United 

at  T8.ooa                  ,  States    at    the    end    of    the    first    half    of    the 

Tht   Metmonitet  in   Rtusia. —  Catharine    II.  igtb    century,    has    two    churches    and    about 

learning  of  their  excellent  qualities  ai  coloniata,  aoo    members,     ^6)  The    Reformed    Mennonite 

invited  the  Mennonites  to  Russia  in  1786  and  Church,  started  m  1812  under  John  Herr  with 

three    years    later    228    families    settled    there,  the   purpose  of   reviving  the   primitive   customs 

These    were    followed    by    many    others.     They  of  the  sect.     It  consists  of  about  1,600  members 

were    guaranteed    safety    to    life    and    property,  and  43  preachers.     (7)  The  General  Conference 

freedom  of  worship  and  a  grant  of  land  to  each  Mennonite  Church  originated  as  a  sequel  to  an 

family,  exemption  from  taxes  and,  among  other  attack  made  on  a  minister,  John  Oberholtzer,  in 

privileges,   exemption    from   military   service   in  Pennsylvania,  who  in  1848  was  charged  with  in- 

perpetuity.     Mennonite     immigration     continued  troducine  innovations.    The  followers  of  Ober- 

up  to  1817,     Since  then  these  sectaries   received  holtzer  formed  this  branch  under  him,  and  it  now 

other  tokens   of  favor  and  good-will   from   the  numbers  about  10,000  members,  and  128  preach- 

imperial   government.     But   in   the   laSt    half  of  ers.     (8)  The  Church  of  God  in  Christ  started 

the  igth  century  the  condition  of  things  changed,  forth  in  1859,  under  a  missionary,  John  Halde- 

An  edict  addressed  to  all  colonists  in  the  empire  man.     It   adheres   to  the   original   doctrine    and 

announced   that   in    10  years   the   stipulation   as  discipline  and  comprises  iM9  members.     (9)   The 

to  their  exemption  from  military  service  would  Old   or   Wislar   Mennonites   sprang  from   a   di- 

expire.     The  Mennonites  were  allowed  10  years  vision   or   dispute   consequent   on   the   introduc- 

to  leave  Russia,  and  after  making  inquiries  as  tion  of  Sunday  Schools  and  evening  meetings  in 

to  advisability  of  crossing  the  Atlantic,  thgr  de-  the  Mennonite  Church  in  Indiana  1870.     It  com- 

cided   to   leave   Europe,   and   the   United    States  prebends   603   members   and   15   churches.    (10) 

was  considered  preferable  to  Canada  as  a  place  Die  Bundes  Conferenz  der  Mennoniten  Briidcr- 

of  settlement.     Immediately  $20,000   was  raised  gemeinde  originated  in  Russia  1840  and  came  to 

for  the   expenses   of  a   commission   of   I3   men  the  United  States  1873.     It  adheres  to  the  prae- 

who  should  spy  out  the  land  and  choose  the  most  tice  of  baptism  by  immersion,  emphasizes  the  ne- 

favorable  spot  for  a  Mennonite  settlement.    The  cessity  of  conversion  as  provable  by  plain  evi- 

westem    prairies    and    some    of    the    Southern  dence ;   and   promotes   foreigfn  missions,   notably 

Slates  were  selected  as  most  suitable,  and  large  in    China,    Africa,    and    India.     Members   2,000, 

purchases  of  land  were  made.  ministers  42.     (11)  The  Defenseless  Mennonites 

Tht  Mennomtes  in  the  United  5(o(ej.— Men-  also  lay  stress  on  visible  conversion.     They  are 

nonites  had  settled  in  the  United  States  as  early  a  branch  of  the  Amish  Mennonites.    Members 

as    16S3.     William    Penn    was    struck    by   their  I,aoo,   ministers    20.     (12)  The    Church   of  the 

resemblance  in  social  habits  to  the  Quakers,  and  Mennonite  Brethren  was  organized  in  18S0.     It 

invited  them  to  settle  in  Pennsylvania.    His  re-  is  the  most  liberal  of  all  the  branches  of  the 
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Mcti  its  a<therents  are  open  communionists  and  chinery,  fomidry  products,  bride,  and  flour.    TbC 

indiBerent  as  to  the  form  of  baptism.     Consult:  trade  ia  principally  in  lumber,  flour,  fur,  biick, 

Martin,  'The  Mennonites'    (1883)  ;  and  Kreh-  and  wheat    Uencanonce  is  the  seat  of  the  Stout 

biel,  'The  History  of  the  General  Conference  of  Manual  Training  School   (q.v.)   and  a  normal 

Mennonites  of  North  America'  (1895).  training  schooL    It  has  the  Mabel  Tainter  Me- 

Menobrao'chuB,  a  genus  of  tailed  amphib-  raorial  lihraiT,  which  contoins  about  8,500  vol- 

ians.  more  properly  termed  Neclurut.  the  single  umw-     The  Dunn  County  Asylum  is  near,  but 

known  species  of  which  is  the  North  Aaierican  outside  the  city  limits.  Pop.  (m^)  5.036- 

mud-puppy  (q.v.).  Mcn'opause,    the   cessation   of    menatrual 

i«_,.^_i     A-i^^i^  n...ij.     A— .»'„....     i  -1  flow  in  women;  climacteric;  change  of  life.    This 

Me  was  educated  m  Havana  and  was  eraduated  "r  .     u  _           ti_     _               i     fu  1.   j.™'""" 

from  Ihe  R™.s,l„r   Poiytcchiiic   I.ltitote   In  ^aurbancK     Th.  po,.r  ol  AM-txtncga^ 

1862.     In  lS63^)  he  wu  mgiged  u  sul^chief  ?.'"»'"  "  ""  ™"0P""«     S«  Cu«»m»ci 

cniineer   of    Ihi    H.v.n.   «i««orfa  and    m  M.»st.OAmK,  Di.orau  of. 

1870  returned  to  New  York,  where  he  was  two  Hen'opoiae,   a    giant    salamander  of  the 

years  in  the  engineering  of  the  waterworks  de-  genus    Cryptobranchia    (formerly    iienopoma). 

partment.     He  was  chief  enffineer  of  all  the  See  Hrllbewder. 

suryeys  made  for  the  irthmian  cwia!  by  the  Men'pea,  Mortimer,  English  artist:  b. 
United  States  government  and  was  sent  to  Australia.  He  went  to  London  when  19,  studied 
Pans  in  1879  as  member  of  the  Canal  Confess,  gt  South  Kensnigton;  spent  three  years  in 
He  furnished  the  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  Brittany  at  Pont  Aven ;  traveled  in  Japan,  whera 
canal  and  was  a  member  of  the  boards  for  se-  he  learned  something  from  Kyoaai,  in  India,  Bur- 
kctmg  coaling  stations  in  the  Philippines,  „„,  and  Cashmere,  then  through  southern 
Porto  Rico,  and  on  the  coast  of  Liberia.  Africa.  Europe,  and  in  Mexico;  and  wherever  he  went 
j*1.'^?"'^**  f^!-''*'j"^*'^*^^*^"'^  continued  his  early  experiments  in  color  and 
and  published  many  of  his  official  reports,  etc.  his  attempts  to  reproduce  the  ataioaphere  of  va- 
Menommee,  the  French  Folles  Avoines,  a  rious  localities.  Originally  he  used  the  color  at 
tribe  of  North  American  Indians  of  Algonquian  dry  as  possible,  then  mixed  it  with  petroleum, 
stock,  formerly  known  in  upper  Michigan  and  and  finally  used  pomy-oil  as  a  medium.  He  re- 
Wisconsin,  along  the  Menominee  River  and  vived  the  lost  art  of  printing  in  color  from  etched 
Green  Bay,  and  ranging  west  to  the  Mississippi,  plates;  made  some  excellent  dry  paint  etchings, 
and  south  to  the  Fox  River,  Their  name  signi-  notably  one  of  Hals'  'Archers  of  SL  Adrian* ; 
^ing  •wild-rice  men,»  hence  the  French  transla-  and  published  several  volumes  of  pictures.  Hi* 
tion,  is  derived  from  their  use  as  a  staple  food  English  house  was  made  in  the  East,  and  is  a 
of  the  abundant  wild  rice  of  the  region.  Their  wonderfnl  piece  of  Oriental  workmanship  in 
descendants  in  looi   numbering   1,390,  civilized  gold  and  black. 

and  Roman  Catholics,  inhabit  the  Green  Bay  Men'sa,  or  Hons,  in  aatronomy,  one  of 
Reservation,  Wisconsin.  the  14  constellations  which.  Lacai lie  discovered 
Uenominee,  me  n5m^-n6,  Mich.,  city,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  named  from  the 
county-seat  of  Menominee  County;  at  the  mouth  mountain  which  is  a  conspicuous  feature  of  tbt 
of  Menominee  River,  on  Green  Bay,  and  on  the  landscape  at  the  Cape,  The  constellation  is  a 
Chicago,  M.  &  St  P.,  the  Wisconsin  &  M.,  and  very  inconspicuous  one  near  the  South  Pole,  its 
tbe  Chicago  &  N.  W.  R.R.'s;  opposite  Marinette  brightest  star  being  only  of  53  magnitude. 
(q.v.)  and  about  50  miles  northeast  of  Green  Menatrua'tion,  the  discharge  of  the  menses 
Bay,  Wis,  The  first ,  settlement  was  made  m  ^r  bloody  fluid  from  the  female  generative  or- 
t^XV°"k  Ch».PP'^"'  I  iT'^'^J^J  ^"^^5^-  «ans.  In  women  it  normally  ocSirs  at  inter- 
The  first  lumber  mill  was  built  in  1832,  but  the  ^^^^  ^f  one  lunar  month,  or  13  times  a  year 
town  was  not  incorporated  until  1883-.  It  is  sit-  Whence  the  use  of  the  term  menses.  Latin  plural 
uated  in  an  extensive  lumbering  region,  and  it  ^f  mtnsu,  month).  Its  first  appearance  marks 
IS  one  of  the  largest  lumber-shipp.ng  ports  on  the  stage  of  puberty,  and  is  usually  attended  by 
*''5'^-ihb"i  I^  ^""^f.  '"'luslr.es  are  con-  j^^ite  changes -enlargement  of  the  breasts, 
nected  with  the  lumbering  interests;  the  princi-  showing  development  of  the  mammary  glands. 
«t  manufactures  are  lumber  in  all  forms,  paper,  growth  of  the  ovaries,  of  the  uterus  and  exlemai 
shoes^  boxes,  machinery,  telephones,  steam-bo.l-  i„i  ^..^j  ^y  other  signs,  physica; 
ers,  beet-sugar,  electrical  machinery,  and  lumber-  ^nd  menUl.  of  approaching  womanhood  ind  ma- 
camp  outfits.    The  city  has  a  fine  high  school,  j^^ity.    It  usually  begins!  in  tempeiate  climes, 


its    periodic    recurrences    until    the    menopause 
(q.v.)  or  final  cessation  of  the  discharge,  which 

,  J  -_  J  .,     1".  J  1,  ordinarily  arrives   somewhere  between  the  4Slh 

«sted  m  .  n,.y«  and  connc,!  declrf  .nnnallj,         ^    jaj    year!     The    r.curnnt   period,   of    iU 

•;.,-  ,.jr^^^^  ™    i,^.-.;  t,     ik=  »....».  ..nj  ..«  different   persons,   and   not   infrequeiiuy   in   tlw 

tive  officers  are  chosen  by  the  mayor  and  coun-  ,„„_  ■  j;  ;j„,i .  ',i,„    „,;,»;„„„  !.«„.,.„.,  „„.  ,i 

ciL     Pod    fioiol   lO  W7  same  individual;  tne  variations,  however,  not  al- 

P-  \  y    ;  „,'.  -  ways  indicating  abnormal  or  pathological  causes. 

Mmomonee,    Wis.      c.ty.     county-seat     of  Menstruation  is  often  at  first,  and  in  many  per- 

Dunn  County:  on  the  Red  Cedar  Rive r^nd  mi  ^^ns  throughout  the  catamenial  age.  attended  by 

*Jri^^*^??'«^t;.^-   u^-  *..9-  ^."^  '^^  '-^'S'S"'  characteristic  pains  and  symptoms,  with  physio- 

M.  &  S'.  P.  R.R-,s;  about  68  miles  east  of  Saint  i^gjcal  and  psychological  conditions  of  dislurb- 

Paol.  Minn.    It  is  in  an  afrncukural  r^on  and  ^^^  ^^  depression,  which  sometimes  call   for 
near  the  lumber  section  of  the  State.    The  chief  j^j    hygienic   treatment.    During  pregnancv 

Bwnufactures  are  lumber,  wagons,  carriages,  .na-  ^    ^^  exceptional  cases)   there  is  ^o  meSstrual 
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flow,  its  cessation  being  <jne  of  the  earliest  signs 
tk  conception.  Observance  of  wholesome  rules 
of  exercise,  rest,  etc.,  helps  to  maintain  normal 
conditions  of  body  and  mind,  the  reverse  of 
which,  owing  to  neglect  of  such  rules,  so  often 
makes  the  menstrual  function  a,  visitation  of 
dread  and  distress. 

Disorders  of  Menstruation.  —  These  include 
smenorrhcea,  dysmcnorrhcea,  menoirhagia  and 
metrorrhagia.  Amenorrhoea  is  an  absence  of 
the  menstrual  flow  from  some  cause  other  than 
pregn^cy  or  the  approach  of  the  menopause 
(q.v.)  OT  tard^  estabUshment  of  the  meastrual 
function.  It  is  a  symptom  of  aiuemia  (q.v.),  or 
may  be  dn/e  to  a  constitutional  condition  auch  as 
profound  nerve-fag  or  tuberculosis.  Strychnine, 
iron,  and  ergot  may  be  administered  inlemally, 
or  the  physician  may  apply  local  treatment. 
(See  Dysimnorrhcba.)  Menorrhagia  is  an  ab- 
normally profu^  flow  duiinK  the  menstrual 
period,  due  to  one  of  sever^  conditions.  If 
not  checked  by  rest,  a  physician  is  necessary,  as 
also  in  metrorrhagia,  which  is  a  sanguineous 
flow  between  the  menstrual  periods. 

Bfenanratiea.  Mensuration  is  that  branch  of 
applied  mathematics  which  treats  of  the  metri- 
cal relations  of  geometric  figures,  in  particular 
of  the  length  of  lines,  the  magnitude  of  plane 
and  solid  angles,  the  area  of  surfaces,  and  the 
volurne  of  sohds.  The  term  is  used  both  for  the 
act  and  for  the  art  of  measuring  geometric 
magnitudes.  Mensuration  is  not  usually  treated 
as  a  separate  branch  of  mathematics,  but  occurs 
as  an  mtegral  part  of  various  subjects,  such  as 
plane  geometry,  solid  geometry,  trigonometry, 
and  integral  calculus.  For  a  discussion  of  the 
measurement   of  plane,   diedral,   spherical, 


.__.  _  .  .  .  J  referred  to  the  article  on  Trioo- 
NOMSTRr.  The  present  article  will  give  for- 
mulas for  lengths,  areas,  and  volumes  of  the 
simpler  and  the  regular  figures  and  methods  of 
appioKimation  for  the  more  complex  or  irregular 
figures. 

The  measure  of  a  geometric  magnitude  is 
its  ratio  to  a  fixed  magnitude  of  the  same 
kind  selected  as  the  unit  of  moasuremeat). 
Throughout  this  article  the  unit  of  area  is 
assumed  to  be  a  square  each  side  of  which  is 
equal  to  the  unit  of  length,  and  the  unit  of 
volume  is  a  cube  whose  edges  are  likewise  of 
unit  length.  The  purpose  of  a.  formula  is  to 
show  how  OB*  of  these  numbers  (ratios)  may 
be  found  from  certain  others  which  eio  supposed 
to  be  known  or  obtainable.  Thus  formula  (XIX) 
says  that  the  ratjo  of  the  area  of  a  circle  to  that 
of  a  scguare-  each  side  of  ^ich  is  a  foot  long 
(that  is,  the  area  of  the  circle  measured  in 
square  feet)  may  be  obtained  by  multiplying 
toother  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the 
unit  of  length  known  as  a  foot,  the  ratio  of  the 
radiustothe  same  unit  of  length,  and  the  number 
).  It  is  important  to  recognize  that  in  using 
any  formula  the  units  must  all  be  of  the  same 
system.  The  number  of  acres  in  a  field  cannot 
tie  found  directly  from  formula  (X)  by  multiply- 
ing together  the  number  of  rods  in  two  adjacent 
sides:  this  would  give  the  number  o£ square  rods 
in  the  field.  Nor  is  the  number  of  gallong  in  a 
barrel  (pven  by  formula  (LXV)  when  the  radii 
are  measured  in  feet  or  in  inches,  but  the  oaok- 
ber  of  cubic  fe«t   or  cubic  inches,  as  the  case 


may  be.  In  order  to  change  any  measure  froni 
one  system  of  units  to  another,  the  following 
table  may  be  found  useful 


To 

clumge 

Multiply  br 

I.v««. 

miles 

,:ilV,r 

okm 

'^'.  yV 
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6.4SI4S 
!ooooiaos68 
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640. 
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iStres"'.  ■.;::: 
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,fe-Ji^S 


«,  cm.  —  centiniKtrw.  km.  —  IdluiiwtrM.] 
For  other  multipliers  see  Woights  and  Meas- 
ures. The  second  column  of  figures  serves  to 
change  the  unit  in  the  opposite  way  to  that 
indicated  by  the  rest  of  the  table :  thus  to  change 
meters  to  teet  multiply  the  number  of  meters 
by  3.180S7;  for  instance,  10  meters  is  equal  to 
31.8087  feet. 

In  many  cases  the  computation  of  area  or  of 
volume  may  be  accomplished  most  easily  by 
mechanical  means.  For  the  tneasurement  of  the 
area  of  plane  figures  ingenious  and  elective  in- 
struments known  as  plantmeters  have  been  in- 
vented. Two  hlatoric  instances  are  th«  fin&tg 
by  Galileo  of  an  apprTOrimate  value  for  the  area 
of  a  ejiekHd  by  cutting  it  out  of  a  sheet  of  copper 
and  weighing  the  model,  and  the  discovery  by 
Archimedes  of  a  fraud  in  Hiero's  new  crown 
through  measuring  its  vokane  by  submersing  it 
in  water  and  measuring  thr  water  displaced. 
To  apply  this  last  method,  multiply  the  number 
of  ounces  of  water  by  1.73,  or  less  accuratelv 
by  i,  and  the  result  will  be  the  number  «f  cubic 
inches  in  the  object;  or,  measure  directly  the 
volume  of  the  waUr  displaced. 

Length  of  Lines. 


tiS926s358c,793i384iSi64-3383i£ 


Use  the  first  if  ai 


.  _  one  two-thousandth 
of  the  final  result  may  be  neglected,  and  the 
last  if  an  error  of  one   four-hundred-thousandth 


e  above  theorem  may  be  written 


(D 


where  f»length  of  circumference,  d  — 
and  r  —  radius. 

The  leijgth  /  of  the  arc  AUB  in  Fig.  1.  in 
which  MlJ  is  the  perpendicular  at  the  middle 
point  of  the  chord  AB,  AE  is  tangent  to  the 
circle  at  A  or  perpendicular  to  the  radius  OA, 
OE  is  perpendicular  to  AM,  the  chord  of  half 
the  arc  or  the  angle  AOE  ia  one  fourth  of  the 


vCiOOgle 
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l-^Jr.     ^^ 


where  e  is  the  eccentricity  [OF/OA  _-Va'-6'  1 ; 

a—OA,  one  half  the  longest  diameter;    b—OB, 
onehalf  the  shortest  diameter;  d  — /IB—Va'+ft*. 


(Ill) 

(IV) 


in  which  li —number  of  degrees  in  the  angte 
AOB.  r-radius  0.4,  c-chord  AB,  A-height 
MD.   t "Chord   of  lialE   the  arc  AM,  (-length 


General  Methods  of  Afproximatittg  Iht  Ltngtk 
of  Any  Curved  Line. — Divide  the  line  into  parts 
each  of  which  differs  but  little  from  a  small 
rcular  arc.     Then  each  portion  may  be  found 


by  any  one  of  the  formulas  (III).  flV).  or  (V). 
*  '-t  method  for  the  use  of  formula  (IV] 


(IV),  and  (V)  are  only  approximate,  the 


being  small  only  if  the  an^  AOB  or  the  ratio  -AMUnn 
of  i  to  c  be  smil.  Thus  fir  an  angle  of  d -oo'  ^^^^ 
the  arc  is  1.5^08  ....  whereas  formulas  (111),    others  ai 


(IV)  and  (V)  give  1.576.., 
respectively. 


the  location  of  the  points  1,  3,  3,  4,  .  .  -  in 
addition  to  that  given  above  is  that  the  odd- 
numbered  ones  must  be  half-way  between  the 
others  and  that  there  should  be  an  odd  number 
of  points  in  all. 


Rectangle. — The 
lengths  of  two  adjs 
c  respectively,  is 


,)+l[Mi-l-ii-l-a3  +  -.> 

■{:47+»7+^+...)]-  (IJO 

Plane  Figurbs, 


Triangle. — The  area 

±Vy±4fL')  . . . ,  (VI)    <P*8-  5)  IS 


a~ihb, 
a~ibct 


Ellipse. — The  length  I  of  the  circumference 
ABA'B'  of   ellitwe  in  the  next  Ji^ire   (Fig.   i), 


in  which  F  and  F' 


•be.  (X) 

a   of  the   triangle   ABC 

(XI) 
; CXII) 

)(j-6)(^_tf).        (XIII) 
(XIV) 


in  (.4  +Q  ' 

the  lengths  of  the  sides  BC, 
(VIll     CA,  AB',   respectively:     k   is  the  perpendicular 
^        '     distance  (height)  of  B  from  AC;    i  is  one  half 
of  the  sum  of  the  sides:   i -i(a'4-64-c\ 

If  one  angle  of  the  triangle  (say  >1)  is  a  right 
angle,  both  formulas  (XI)  and  (XII)  simph^: 
namely .  the  area  is  one  half  thn  product  of  the  two 


(VIII) 
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sides  which  enclose  the      , 
For  a  simple  method  of  fin< 
equilateral     triangle     (i  '     " 
square  on   one  side  by   If  (a 
;  formula  CXVIII). 


mately), 


angle  (a-ibc). 
findin?  the  area  oi  an 
=6  — c)  multiply  the 
'*   '"     H^'.  approxi- 


mdicular   distance    between    the    two 
parallel  sides  whose  length  is  d. 

Trapetoid. — The  area  a  of  the  trapezoid 
CBED  (Fig.  5),  any  four-sided  Agure  with 
two  of  the  opposite  sides  {BE  and  DC)  parallel, 

a-\H,d+«),  (XVII) 

where  h  is  the  perpendicular  distance  between 
the  two  parallel  sides  and  d  and  «  are  the  lengths 
oi  the  parallel  rades  {d—BE,  w^DC). 

Regular  Polygon. — The  area  a  of  a  polygon 
bounded  by  n  equal  sides  each  of  lengtn  s  and 
having  its  m  angles  all  equal  is 


The  area  a  of  the  jwtof  OXAfS  (Pig,  i),  in  which 
/  is  the  len^  of  the  aic  AMB  and  d  is  number 
of  degrees  m  the  angle  AOB,  is 


-^r,     — -.034906S8S-A     ("""W- 
The  area  a  of  the  segment  AMBD  (Pig.  i)  is 

a-ir(l-r^Bdf).  (XXII) 

a-)cA+—    Uppralmutrfy).      (XXIII) 

or  o-fcA      (»pi>roxi™t8ly).  (XXIV) 

where  r.  /,  c,  h.  d  have  the  same  meanings  aa 
in  formulas  {II), -(111).  (IV),  and  (V). 

Parabola.- — In  Fig.  2  the  a 
VABD  with tase  AB  - 

a-^xy.  '    (XXV) 

Ellipse. — In  Fig,  3  the  total  area  a'  of  the 
eUipse  ABA'B',  of  which  the  length  of  the 
longut  diameter  A'A  is  la  and  the  length  of 
the  shortest  diameter  BB'  is  a6,  is 

o'-w<ii,    jr-3.1416  (XXVI) 

General  Methods  of  Approximatiott.  —  Any 
plane  area  con  be  divided  into  parts  each  of 
which  is  a  rectangle  or  differs  from  a  rectangle 
in  that  one  side  is  a  simple  curve  as  in  Fig.  6. 
It  is  therefore  sufficient  to  give  methods  by 
which  an  area,  such  as  ABB' A'  b  ' 


L'  below,  may  be 


Nunc. 

- 

,«t!5f: 

4 

1 

1,71048 

..!08o8 

g™^ 

Thus,  for  instance,  if  the  side  of  a  regular 
hexagon  be  9  feet,  its  area  is  SiXa.sgSoS^ 

3I0.4i4S> 

Irreguiar  Polygon. — The  area  of  an  irregular 
polygon  may  be  found  by  dividing  it  into 
parts  each  of  which  is  a  triangle,  parallelogram, 
rectangle,  or  trapezoid.  Thus  it  we  draw  a 
system  of  parallel  lines  across  the  polygon,  one 
through  each  vertex,  each  part  will  be  a  trianple 
or  trapezoid,  and  its  area  may  be  found  by 
formulas  (XU  or  (XVI). 

Circle, — The  area  a  of  a  circle,  whose  radius 
is  r  and  whose  circumference  is  /,  is 

o~ilr.  (XIX) 

or  a-»H.    Jt-3.ui6-V     <a«f'y).      (XX) 


I,  The  Trapetoidat  Method. — Divide  the  base 
line  AB  into  any  number  of  equal  parts,  AP, 
PQ,  QR,  .  ..  ,  re  and  erect  the  perpendiculars 

PP'.    Og ,    TV.     Then   if  each   portion 

A'I»,   Fp- T'B'   of  the  curve  A'B'  is 

nearly  coincident  with  its  chord,  the  area  a  is 

o— 4^(^'+PP'+G(?  +  ,  ..  +  f7'') 

-i(-^^'+5S')]-  (xxvii) 

3.  Simpson's  RmU. — Divide  the  base  line  into 
any  even  number  of  parts  (in  Fig,  6  it  is  divided 
into  six  parts) ;  erect  the  perpendiculars  as 
before.     Then 

a-iAP[A^'+SS'  +  »(eO'+SS'  +  . .  ,  ) 

+4{PP'+KS'+fT'+...)i  (xxvni) 


a-ifXS^siPP' -i-RR'  +  7f')  +RR'  -{-AA' 

+^+SS'+BB'].     (XXIX) 
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SUKPACB  AND  VOLUUB  OF   SoLIDS. 

Prism.  —  This  includes  any  solid  two  of 
vhose  faces,  known  as  the  bases,  are  equal 
pol^ions  situated  in  parallel  planes  and  all  the 
other  faces,  the  iatertu  faces,  are  parallelograms. 
Thus  in  the  toilowing  diagram  (Fig.  7)  the 
polygons  ABC  .  .  .  anif -4'B'C''  ...  are  the  bases 
ana  the  parallelograins  AA'B'B.  BB'C'C.  . .  . 
are  the  lateral  faces.  The  edges  AA'.  BB', 
CC,  .  .  .  are  the  laleral  edges.  The  polygon 
UVW  . .  .  lying  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  one, 
and  so  to  all,  of  the  lateral  ed^  is  called  a. 
right  section.  The  right  section  is  equal  to  the 
biue  if  and  only  if  the  lateral  edges  are  per- 
pendicular to  the  base 


:  of  the  lines  lying 


plane   perpendicular  to 
on  the  lateral  surface. 

If  the  right  section  of  a  cylinder  be  a  circle, 
the  base,  unless  a  circle,  is  an  ellipse  and  its  area 
is  found  by  formula  (XXVI).  If  in  such  a 
circular  cyhnder  the  bases  are  not  parallel  and 
the  distance  between  the  centers  of  the  basep 
is  I,  then  the  area  a  and  the  volume  v  are 

a~tp.  (XXXVIU) 

-aitrl,  (XXXIX) 

v-h.  (XL) 

-nT>l,    ff-3.1416.  (XL1> 

where  r  is  the  radius  of  the  ri^t  section.     These 

formulas  are  equivalent  to  (XXXV)  and(XXXVI) 

when  the  bases  are  parallel,  since  then  /  — «. 


whose  surface 


For  the  lateral  area  a  which  is 

the  lateral  faces  AA'B'B.  BB'C'C and  the 

voltuue  ti  of  a  prism  we  have  the  fomiulas 

a-eiUV-hVW-^:..),  (XXX) 

»-M,  (XXXI) 

v-hb.  (XXXII) 


ft— height,  i.e.,  distanoe  between  bases,  6  — area 

The  volume  u  of  a  truncalad  triatt^tUar  prism, 
that  is  one  with  thKe  lateral  faces,  and  whose 
bases,  uc  not  pnrpllH  (therefote  the-  lengths 
e,,  «,,  et  of  the  lateral  edges  not  equal),  is 

i.-ii(*,+c.+^).  (XXXIII) 

Any  truncated  prism  may  be  divided  into  trun- 
cated triangular  prisms  and  its  volume  thus 
found.  For  a  four-sided  prism  whose  opposite 
lateral  faces  are  parallel  this  gives 

v-.He,+e,)s.  (XXXIV) 

where  e,,  e,  are  a  pair  of  opposite  edges. 


curved  lines  (such  as  circles,  eiripsea,  or  irregular 

figures),  and  situated  in  parallel  planes,  and  the 

rest  of  the  surface  of  the  solid  such  that  it  may 

be  thought  of  as  consisting  of  an  infinite  ntuxi- 

ber  of  parallel  straight  lines.     If  wc  call  the 

length  of  each  of  these  (equal)  parallel  lines  e, 

the  formulas  for  the  prism  given  above  (XXX, 

XXXI,    XXXII)    apply  also   to  the  cvlinder, 

namely,  the  lateral  area  a  and  the  volume  v  are 

a-ef>,  (XXXV) 

v-es,  (XXXVI) 

v-M>.  CXXXVII) 

where  p  is  the  length  of  the  boundary,  and  s  is 

the  area  of  the  section  of  the  cylinder  by  a 


consists  of  a  base,  which,  is  a  plane  figure  cf 
aniV  kind,  trianc^e,  polygon,  circle,  ellipse,  etc.. 
and  of  trianj^s  or  curved  areas  wluch  may 
be  thought  of  as  connjosed  wholly  of  straight 
lines,  joining  the  boundary  of  the  base  to  some 
point  (the  vertex)  not  in  the  same  plane  as. 
the  base,  is 

v-ibk.  (XLII) 

where  b  is  the  area  of  the  base  and  h  is  the 
perpendicular  distance  (height)  of  the  vertex 
from  the  plane  of  the  base. 

For  a  n^ht  circular  cone,  that  is  one  in  which 
the  base  is  a  circle  and  the  line  jofning  the 


(lateral)  surface  is 

a-TTf,  jr-3.1416,  (XLIII) 
where  r  is  the  radius  of  the  base  and  e  is  the 
distance  from  the  vertex  to  any  point  in  the 
circumference  of  the  base. 

Prismatoid, — The  volume  v  of  any  solid,  whose 
total  surface  consists  of  two  plane  figures  (the 
bases),  of  any  character  whatever,  lying  in 
parallel  planes,  and  a  lateral  surface  mad^  up 
of  triangles,  trapezoids,  or  curved  portions 
which  may  be  thought  as  nwde  up  of  straight 
lines  joining  the  boundaries  of  the  bases,  is 

tf=JA(6,+6,+4t«),  (XLIV) 

where  h  is  perpendicular  distance  (height)  be- 
tween the  bases.  6,  and  6,  are  the  areas  of  the 
bases,  and  m  is  the  area  of  a  section  of  the  solid 
by  a  plane  parallel  to  and  half-way  between 
the  planes  of  the  bases;    or 

V~Wb  +  iq),  (XLV) 

where  b  is  one  of  the  bases  and  ^  is  the  area  of 
a  section  parallel  to,  and  two-thirds  of  the  way 
from,  that  base  to  the  other. 

Solids  of  Revolution.  Sphere. — The  area  s  of 
the  surface  and  the  volume  v  of  a  sphere  of  radius 


dbyGooi^le 


MENSURATION 


4jr-ii.56637. 

^-  4.18879. 


(XLVI) 
{XLVII) 


The  volume  v  and  lateral  area  a  of  a  segment 
of  a  sphere  (that  is  the  part  lying  between  two 
parallel  planes)  are 

«-^A«  +  3Cr.'  +  r,*)],  f -.5>36  ■  ■  (XLVIIl) 
a-ii:hr.  (XLIX) 

where  h  is  the  bei^t  of  the  aone  (perpendicular 
distance  between  the  parallel  planes  of  the 
bases),  r,  and  r.  are  the  radii  of  tne  bases  r«- 
spoclively,  r  is  the  radius  of  the  sphere. 

S pkeroid. -^-Tor  a  prolate  spheroid,  that  is  the 
solid  iormed  by  revolving  an  ellipse  about  its 
longest   diameter   (in   Fig,    3,   about   AA').     " 


s  of  the  surface  and  the  votutne  ti 


V-j.AP[AA''*+BB'*  +  3(W^+SS'^  +  ...) 

+4(PP'+'Rf<'*-i-.  ..-n    (LX) 
perhaps  usually  e 


the  circumferences  generated  by  A',  P',  C  .  . 

B'  by  a,   fr,   a 6,   respectively,  the    above 

formula  may  oe  written 

v-~XP[a'+b*  +  2(g*+s'+...)A-A(.p'  +  r'  +  ...)l 
(LX[) 

The  Regular  Solids. — The  area  of  the  surface 
and  the  volume  of  the  five  regular  solids  mav 
be  found  by  means  of  the  multipliers  given  iij 
the  followinfr  table: 


~-.o=65»58. 


(L) 


or  j-3«6(i.+;a),     (.pp™«™a.ly.)  (LI) 

where  a.  b,  and  e  have  the  same  significance  as 
in  (VII)  and  (VIU)  and 

in  which  .;  —  i  — j.     Or  less  accurately 


Name, 

(riST)"" 

as?x- 

JSS*^""::: 

1 . J3»0508 

.ujBjii 
>.i8r69;a 

-K'-'('4)].  f- 


(UI) 


The  volume  u  of  a  segment  of  a  prolate  spheroid 
(part  cut  off  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  revolution)  the  height  of  which  is  fe,  is 


^-If'— ,(.}"- It).    --<.047M 


■  ■  (LIV)     ^^^ 


For  an  oblate  spheroid,  that  is  the  solid 
formed  by  revolving  an  ellipse  about  its  short- 
est diameter  (in  Pig,  3 ,  about  BB')  the  corre- 
sponding formulas  are 

s-«(,«'+^logI±f).  (LV) 

or  s-tnia'+gb'),  (LVI) 

in  which  d  —  t — ■-; 


v-jk'^isb-h).  (LVIII) 

Paraboloid. — The  volume  v  of  the  solid  formed 
by  revolving  VAD  in  Fig.  3  about  VD  as  an 


Central  Method. — The  volume  of  solid*  which 
do  not  come  under  any  of  the  types  treated 
above  may  be  measored  by  an  appbcation  of 
the  prismatoidal  fbrrauls  (XLIV).  Let  a,, 
a,,  a».  .  .  .  ,  a,n,  <^*^  be  tbe  areas  of  a  set  of 
plane  sections  parallel  to  a  auttably  dioaen 
base  and  dividing  the  solid  Into  aa  even  num- 
ber (sk)  of  pOTtions;  a,,  0^4.,  being  tbe  end 
sectioTu  (that  is  the  solid  lies  wholly  between 
Oj  and  Oiii-h)'  '^he  distance  between  craisecu- 
'■■■-  cutting  planes  is  to  be  the  same  throughout 
to  be  taken  so  small  that  between  the 
odd-numbered  sections  tbe  solid  is  appro xi- 
matrfy  a  prismatoid.  The  area  of  a  section 
may  be  found  by  surrounding  it  by  a  rectangle 
and  measuring  (by  XXVII,  XXVlfl.  or  XXIX) 
the  portion  of  tbe  rectangle  outside  of  the  sec- 
tion.    If  the  distance  between  the  eecUons  be  h, 

v-A*('»,+'^-+,  +  3C<i.+<..+a,...+a„_,) 

+  4(a,+a.+a»..  .+a„)J.  (LXIII) 
Barrel. — If  d  be  the  inside  diameter  of  the  end 
of  a  barrel,  c  the  inside  diameter  at  the  middle, 
and  /  the  len^h  (or  height)  of  the  barrel,  then 
the  prismatoidal  formuU  (XLIV)  gives  as  the 
volume  Ti 

The  following  is  said  to  be  a  better  approxi- 


.,--;  d'+. 


•■349  ■ 


(LXV) 


-~xy'. 


1.5708. 


CLIX) 


which  i*  just    on^half  the   volume   of  the  cir> 
cumscribing  cyhnder. 

The  General  Solid  of  Rtvohiiion. — The  volume 
V  of  the  solid  formed  by  revolving  any  curve 
about  a  line  tying  in  the  same  plane  and  not 
intersecting  it,  for  instance  by  revolving 
A'B'BA  in  Pig.  6  about  ylS  as  aa  axis,  is 


The  volume  v  of  the  smaller  portion  of  a  partly 
filled  barrel,  that  is  of  the  contents  if  ths  harrel 
is  less  than  half  full  and  of  the  empty  portion 
if  it  is  more  than  half  full,  is 

V  -.ooo47aA(d'  +a'  +  4t') ,  (LXVI) 
where  k  is  the  distance  of  the  surface  of  tbe 
contents  from  the  nearest  end,  a  is  the  diame- 
ter  at  the  surface  of  the  contents,  and  b  is  ths 
diameter  half-way  between  the  surface  and  the 
nearest  end, 

William  Fimdlat. 
Instructor  in  Mathemcaics,  Columbia  Umvtrti^ 
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MENTAL  SCIENCE  — HENZEL 

Mental  Science,  an  indivMualistic  religious  Mentone,  m^n-tS'ne  (Fr.  Memton,  mSfl- 
and  philosophical  belief  nuTTibering  upward  ton),  France,  a  seaport  town  and  health  resoit 
of  500,000  persons  in  the  country  who  arc  fol-  on  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  department  of 
lowers  of  various  beliefs,  known  as  Divine  Sci-  Alpts-Maritimes,  near  the  Italian  frontier,  and 
ence.  Divine  Healing,  Spiritual  Ethics,  Mcta-  ig  miles  by  rail  northeast  of  Nice.  It  is  charm- 
physical  Science  and  other  titles.  There  is  no  ingly  situated  on  a  promontory  about  the  mid- 
organization  of  these  owing  to  the  variety  of  die  of  a  bay  five  miles  in  circuit,  encircled  by 
belief  prevalent  among  them.  Hence  mental  abruptly  rismg  hills.  The  ancient  walls  of  the 
science  stands  for  no  definite  set  of  dogmas ;  it  feudal  town  are  still  standing,  and  there  the 
differs  materially  from  Christian  Science  (q.v.),  streets  are  dark  and  crooked.  The  new  part  of 
in  so  much  as  the  latter  is  based  on  the  belief  in  the  town,  with  numerous  line  villas,  stretches 
Christ.  A  mental  scientist  bases  his  belief  on  along  the  base  of  the  hill  on  which  the  old  part 
the  physical  powers  of  the  mind,  without  ref-  is  situated,  parallel  to  the  sea.  The  climate  of 
erence  to  anything  Divine.  Mental  Science  be-  Mentone  is  mild  and  equable;  it  is  rare  that  the 
lieves  in  the  dominant  power  of  mind  over  mat-  thermometer  descends  as  low  as  the  freezing 
ter  and  in  the  cure  of  all  diseases  by  purely  point,  or  rises  higher  than  30°  C.  (SS"  F.), 
mental  effort.  hence  making  Menlone  a  favorite  resort  for  per- 

MtntcMkot,  AloomdCT  Dmi.Mtch,  Eu-  f°°I'?„Sl''i;l?„?„H"i,l;.?S3''f„'*Sl: 

- .  ij-        _j    .  .    „  _     1.    \r            J  M.  traae  in  truit,  in  Howers,  ana  leaves  used  in  the 

'tT,  ^  r"  "^  l-^""!;   **■  ^m'"*",^  ^°^-  manufacture  of  perfumes,  and  in  olive-oil.     The 

iS^%*^J""74l'^w'' ''"*'*"/' ^rr^^Z,?  «*"  °i  MentonrbeWd  to  the  principality  of 

Se'/but"f^cai^%rrigthe"s"vTcroi  STdin'lfan^e4n'thV"H'='"^^^^ 

P^nce  Lefort,  the  favorite  of^Peter  the  Great,  I'tlLl'VJS,^  \'^'- ,^'^  ^^n^'''^  ^u^ 

later   discovering   and    Ihwarting  a    conspiracy  ^           popularly  known  as  the  Caves  of  Men- 

against  his  patron's   hfe.     After   serving  in  the  ^          ^^^^  fj^^  ^,„^ye  evidences  of  pV 

campaign  of  Azof    he  accompanied  the  czar  on  ,,j  ^  ;                    ^        ^         ^          ^  1^^      ^ 

his  tnp  through  Holland  and  England,  and  on  |^  ,    ,                              ■'                 '                      " 

the  death  of  Lefort  became  his  chief  adviser.    He  ^'^'"t  »0<«»- 

was  created  field-marshal  and  prince  by  Peter,  Men'tor,  according  to  Greek  legend,  the 
and  prince  of  the  German  empire  by  Leopold  I.,  faithful  friend  of  Ulysses,  who  entrusted  to  him 
and  during  the  absences  of  the  eiar  acted  as  the  care  of  his  domestic  affairs  during  his  ab- 
regent.  During  the  campaign  of  1706  he  de-  sence  in  the  war  against  Troy.  The  edtication 
feated  the  Swedes  at  Kalish,  and  in  1709  was  of  the  young  Telemachus  fell  to  his  charge,  and 
largely  instrumental  in  aecuring  the  victory  over  when  the  latter  set  out  on  his  voyage  in  search 
Charles  XII.  at  Pultowa.  In  1710,  as  com-  of  his  father  Minerva  accompanied  him  under 
niander  of  the  Russian  forces  in  the  north,  he  the  form  of  Mentor  (Odyssey,  ii.  390;  iii.  iz, 
took  Riga,  occupied  Pomerania  and  Holstein,  etc.),  acting  the  part  of  a  prudent  and  experi- 
and  conquered  Stettin.  His  arbitrary  acts,  how-  enced  counsellor  to  the  j^oung  hero.  This  char- 
ever,  finally  resulted  in  his  court-martial  by  acter  of  a  sage  adviser  is  more  fully  developed 
Peter,  though  the  tieath  sentence  was  com-  in  the  Taemaque  of  Feneion,  in  which  Mentor 
mtited  to  fine.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  plays  a  conspicuous  part. 
''•■■■   t  f         • 


factors  in  the  accession  of  ^tharme  I.  to  the  MeoMleh.    mfn-za'le,    or    Mennla,    Egypt, 

throne  (172S-?),  and  till  her  death  was  all  pow-  ^  large  lake  or  lagoon  extending  from  Damietta 

erful,  and  even  after  Peter  II.  succeeded  to  the  to  the  Suez  Canal,  and  running  parallel  with  the 

throne  he  had  ahaolnte  control   of  the  govern-  Mediterranean,   from   which   it   is   divided   by  a 

ment.     He  was  about  to  marry  his  daughter  to  ^a^row    slip    of   land,    from    2    to    12   miles    in 

the   young  czar   when   he   was    suddenly   over-  breadth.     Length  of  the  lake  ftxim  northwest  to 

thrown    by    Dolgpruki    (September    1727)    and  southeast,    about    38   miles;    breadth,    about    3o 

banished  to  Siberia.  miles,    it    receives    the    Pelusiac    and    Tanitic 


Henthene,  men'thSn,  a  colorless  hydro-  branches  of  the  Nile,  and  communicates  with  the 
carbon  oil  having  the  formula  CwH,.,  and  oh-  sea  by  three  openings  called  Dibeh,  Gemileh,  and 
Uined  by  dehydrating  menthol  (C,oH»0)  by  the  Om  Fare^eh.  The  lake  is  of  comparatively  re- 
action of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  distilling  it  cent  origin,  and  covers  what  was  a  fruitful  dis- 
With  zinc  chloride  or  phosphorus  pentoxid.  It  trict  of  the  ddta,  having  formed  through  neglect 
has  a  specilic  gravity  of  about  0.81  and  boils  at  of  the  dams.  There  is  a  small  town  of  the  same 
333°  F.  It  does  not  mix  with  water,  but  is  mod-  name  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake.  The  Suet 
erately  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  and  dis-  Canal  runs  along  its  eastern  edge  from  north  to 
solves  in  benzene,  turpentine,  or  petroleum.  south. 

Hen'thol    (peppermint-camphor),    a    bril-  Menzel,    mSn'zel,    Adolf    Friedrich    Brd- 

liant  white  crystalline  substance  separated  from  mana  voti,  German  artist:  b.  Breslau  8  Dec. 

the   essential   oil   of  mint    (Mentha).     It   is   oV  1815;  d.  Berlin  9  Feb.  igos.     In  1830  his  parents 

tained  from  official  (also  from  Chinese  and  Jap-  settled  in  Berlin,  where  his  father  had  a  litho- 

anese)  oil  of  peppermint.     Like  thymol,  menthol  graphic    studio,   and   where   the    son   studied    a 

has  considerable  antiseptic  power.     It  is  chiefly  little  in  the  Academy  and  more  by  himself.     At 

used   combined   with   chloroform   and   oils   as   a  18   he   published    a   cycle   of   lithographs   called 

liniment     for    the     relief    of    pain,    or    locally  'An   Artist's   Wanderings,'    which    immediately 

in     the     form     of    pencils    as     a     remedy     for  attracted  attention;  four  years  later  he  had  be- 

neuralgic      headache.     Sometimes     menthol      is  gun  to  draw  historical  scenes  from  the  past  of 

used     mtemally    in    solution     for     relief    from  Brandenbure    and   had   commeticed    painting   in 

nausea,  flatulence,  and  colic,  but  it  is  more  apt  to  oils  with  'Checker* Players'   (1836)   and   'Jndg- 

excite   inflammation  of  the   stomach   and  intes-  ment'    (1837).     About  the  same  time  his  woi* 

tines  than  the  milder  preparations  of  peppermint,  as  an  illttstrator  opened  up  with  the  400  pictures 
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for  Kuder'B  'Frederick  the  Great*    (1840),  in  and  bringinK  back  FattM  b^  cold  and  hartlcM 

which  Menzel  showed  himself  ori^nal,  dramatic,  irony,  from  barren  speculation  to  the  enjoynMnt 

and  historically  correct    This  vein  he  followed  of  the  present  life. 

out  inhisaoo  iUuslralions  for  the  'Works>  of         Meran,    ma-ran',    AuaHa.    a     celebrated 

Frederick  the  Great,  and  m  600  more  accompany-  health  resort  in  Tyrol,  charmingly  situated  on 

ing  a  work  on  the  army  of  Frederick  ihe  Great  the  river  Passer,  near  its  entrance  into  the  Adige, 

(1856) ;  as  well  m  his  oil  paintings,  a  dozen  or  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  called  the  Ktichelbei^.     It 

more,  of  various  scenes  m  Fredericks  hfe     A  consists  of  an  old  and  a  new  town,  the  latter 

trip  to  Pans  in  1867.  so  the  French  critics  claim,  „ith  handsome  villas  and  hotels,  and  numerout 

worked  a  change  in  Menzel  s  methods,  so  that  fine  residences  and  old  castles  in  the  neighbor- 

he   applied   himself  "lore   to   problems   of  light  hood.      Lying   in   a   Sheltered   ■.- 


and  shade.    After  1890  he  used  color  less  and  southern  slope  of  the  Alps,  it  possesses  a  mild 

less  and  in  h.s  pencil  drawing  broke  away  from  gnj  equable  climate,  and  is  much  frequented  in 

mere  hne  to  the  use  of  a  cloudy  treatment.    He  „i„ter  by   invalids   with  pulmonary  affections. 

was    one    of    the    greatest    of    German    artists  p^p.  about  10,000,  with  suburbs  19.000. 

of  hi3  day;  and  in  1899  he  received  the  Order         »,        j     .       i,        ■        -     .1 

of  the  Black  Eagle,  conferrmg  hereditary  nobil-  .-  ??"'??^*"'    Saveno,    3a-v&  rco    mer-k^ 

ity.    Apart  from  his  historical  pictures,  mention  ^"^  "■    "="1'^^  composer:    b     Albamura    26 

should    be    made    of    the    'ifodem    Cyclops'  J'"^ '^i**- ^fP^^  '/cP^vi^!?'    "e  stud  ed 

/.a^.-.     .....  r        -■.     ■  II-  ^       T.  mUHie  At  thp  cYillen>  of  S.  Sehn<itiann  in  Naoles 


(.1875).  the  interior  of  a  Silesian  rolling  mil!. 


music  at  the  college  of  S.  Sebastiano  in  Naples 


S'iUlL',    iiht.,.nd  of™r.l  S'S.ai  "*r  Z,„g„.m.-  From   ««.   .nd   violin  J. 

■C.™™1   MomSig'    (1885).     COMOK  Jor.1.0,  ''?J'lS'?^X^''l«°lS^V,S^„'SS 

'Dis  Wtrk  Adolf  McMdV    (1895);  and  lira  "  5'"'™  'LUmono  del  e  Btllt  Art^  m    818, 

Ueiuel,    Wolfgang,    German    author:    b.  Cathedral    {1833)    and  director  of  the  Naples 

Waldenburg,  Silesia,  31  June  1798 ;  d.  Stuttgart  ConMrvalory  (1840)  ;  and  in  1862  became  totally 

23  April  1873.    He  studied  at  Jeiu  and  Boon,  blind.     He  -wrote  many  masses  and  other  ec- 

became  a  follower  of  F.  L.  Jahn  and  the  Tume-  clesiastical   music,   such   as    'The    Seven    Last 

rei,  and   was    for  four   years   schoolmaster  at  Words' ;  but  is  brat  known  for  his  operas,  of 

Aarau  in  Switzerland,    ui  1&25  he  retnmed  to  which  the  following,  out  of  a  total  of  50,  should 

Germany,  having  already  made  himself  known  be  mentioned:  'Elisa  e  Qaudio,*  'II  Bravo,'  '11 

to  the  literary  world  I^  his   'Elastic  Verses'  Ginramento,'  'I  Briganti,'  and  'Le  due  illustri 

(1S23).    He  edited  and  contributed  to  magazines,  Rivali,* 

and  wrote  a  very  great  number  of  works,  poems.  MCT'canffle  Agency,  an  American  business 

roroimcea,  histonos,  cnbosms,  political  polemics,  and  detective  enterprise;  an  incorporated  com- 

and  Chriitian  theology.    From  1826  to  1848,  and  pany  which  agrees  to  furnish  subscribers  who 

again  later,  bewaseditprof  the 'Litteraturblatt'  pay  a  yearly  fee,  with  information  as  to  the 

m   btuttort.     His  chief  writings  include  his-  responsibility,   financial   standing  and   property 

^0**,"^-^"""^    (1825).  German  literature  interests  of  private  individuals,  or  firms  or  cor- 

(1827),  German  poetry  (1858)    Europe  (1853-  porations.     The    mercantile    agency    sometimes 

S7),  and  the  world  ('Universal  History'  i86»-  makes  a  business  of  collecting  debts  and  bills  of 

7a).    He  also  produced  a  work  of  mythological  account    The  business  originatedin  the  United 

research    (i8+a),  a  book  on  the  pre-Christian  States  in  1837,  following  the  financial  pank  of 

doctrine  of   imraortalitv   (1869),  and  autobio-  that  year.     Lewis  Tappan  was  the  founder  of 

gripliical  memoirs    (1876).     He  was  often  in-  fte  first  enterprise  of  diis  character  *n  New  York 

Yolved  mccaitroversy,  asswling  with  equal  zeal  city.     Consult:  Errant,  'The  Uw  Relating  to 

theological  rationalists  and  political  radicals.  His  Mercantile    Agencies'     {1889);    Reinhard,    'A 

attacks   upon  Goethe  and   other  authors  iwere  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Agency'  (igoa). 
fully  equaled  for  virulence  by  the  criticisms  upon  w-,-—'*-,.  /r  =,;„   «t,L-;n=-  ..«  m..r,-«™»') 

Menwl  himself,  made  by  Heine  and  some  of         Merc«p  tana  (Latm.  «ukmg  up  mercury*), 

the  younger  German  wrtcrs.      '  ""  '°""=  °'  or  Thio-Alcohola,  in  chemistry,  a  large  class 
of  substances  having  the  same  consiitotion  as  the 

Hephlatepbelea,  m<!f-is-t5fS-lEz,  a  Aame  alcohols,  but  differing  from  them  by  having  the 
lor  the  devil,  which  has  been  made  popular  by  oxygen  atom  in  the  hydroKyl  replaced  by  sul- 
Goelhe's  'Faust*  Goethe  derived  it  froman  old  phur  They  are  oily  liquids  or  crystalline  solids 
popular  legend,  in  whicii  it  is  spelled  Mtphis-  having  an  offensive,  garlic-like  odor,  and  are 
iophSts  or  Uephittofyhilu.  The  etymologies  of  all  insoluble  in  water.  They  possess  acid  tend- 
the  word_  are  ss  various  as  the  spelling.  Some  encies  that  are  more  marked  than  those  of  the 
suppose  it  to  be.  an  irregularly  formed  Greek  alcohols,  and  combine  with  metallic  oxids  to 
compound  from  the  negative  ml;  phOs,  light!  form  salts  which  are  known  as  *meTcaplides.* 
and  fkilos,  loving,  thus  signifying  "not  loving  They  combine  with  especial  facility  with  mer- 
the  light*  Others  surmise  that  it  may  be  de-  curie  oxid,  and  take  their  name  from  this  cir- 
rived  from  the  Latin  mephitis  and  the  Greek  cumstance.  Ethyl  mercaptan  is  the  best  known 
philos,  in  which  case  it  will  signify  literally  member  of  the  series,  and  it  is  this  substance 
■loving  the  mephitic  vapors  of  hell*  The  that  is  understood  when  "mercaptan*  is  spoken 
Meohistopheles  of  Goethe  has  little  in  common  of,  without  farther  qualification.  Ethyl  mer- 
with  the  devil  of  the  popular  imagination.  He  captan,  C»H,.SH,  is  prepared  by  acting  upon 
appears,  especially  in  the  original  form  of  the  ethyl  chloride^  CjItCl,  with  potassium  hydro- 
drama  of  Faust,  as  a  real  man  of  flesh  and  blood,  sulphid,  HKS ;  the  potassium  atom  and  the 
who  only  preserves  those  traits  of  the  popular  ethyl  radical  changing  places  as  indicated  by  the 
devil  of  the  Middle  Ages  which  are  compatible  equation  CH.a  -t-  HKS  =  C,H,SH  +  KCl. 
with  3  true  humaB  individuality  —  as  the  cam-  ^hyl  mercaptan  ii  a  colorless,  mobile,  liquid, 
nfwninti    nf    Faiifif-     id    «    e^Tliel.    qnyl    .nqf«rf^1*rt»  Iwiilintf  Qf  fv\^   T7      Tt-  lit  v«w  inflamm^hl*    Klim- 
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alcohol  and  ether,  though  only  to  a  very  slight  twatme  king  of  England;  and  throu^out  the 

ext«nt  with  water.     Like  the  other  tnercaptans,  i8th  century  Hessian  and  Hanoverian  regiments 

it  forms  salts  with  the  oxids  of  the  mtlals,  the  were  constantly  in  the  pay  of  the  British  goveni- 

tivdrogen  atom  that  is  associated  with  the  sul-  ment  for  temporary  purposes.    Hessians  fought 

r  being  the  one  that  is  replaced  by  the  meUL  for  Great  Britain  in  the  Revolutionary  War; 

j^e  mercury  salt,  Hg(S.CjHt)t,  may  be  pre-  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  who  sold  his  troops 

pared  very  readily  by  agitating  the  mercaptan  at  so  much  a  head,  received  upward  of  $2,500,000 

(or  its  aJcoholic  solutionj  with  red  oxid  of  mer-  for  Hessian  soldiers  lost  in  that  struggle.  Amer- 

curyj  HgO,     Its   formation   is   attended   by  the  icans   have   fought   as   hired  soldiers   in   China, 

liberation  of  considerable  quantities  of  heat,  and  South  Africa,  and  in  nearly  alt  the  countries  of 

the  mercaptide  itself  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  Central    and    South   America.    They   are   gen' 

Eoapy  white  scales.     All   of  the  metallic  mer-  erally  known   as  "soldiers   of   fortune.*    Most 

captides  are  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  of  the  officers  in  the  regulat  Chinese  am^  are 

The    mercaptans    of    fatty    radicals    all    give   a  either    Englishmen    or    Americans.      But    most 

fine  green  color  when  treated  with  a  solution  famous  of  all  mercenaries  were  the  Swiss  soN 

of  isatin  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  this  re-  diera,  who  were  hired,  sometimes  by  the  cantons 

action    (as   well   as  their  insufferable  smell)    is  themselves,  over  all  Europe,  and  formed  tnany 

used  as  a  test  for  their  presence.  famous  body  guards.    They  were  long  employed 

Uercatoc,  mir-ka'tor,  G«rardus  (Latinized  'V  '^*  French  monarchs;  and  the  Vatican  at 

form  of  Gekhard  Kssmu),  Flemish  mathema-  Rome  «ill  has  its  Swiss  guards, 

tieian  and  geographw:  b  Rupelmonde,  Flanders,  Merc«r,  mtr'ser,  Henrr  Chapnuui.  Ameri- 

S   March   IS12;   d,   Duuburg  a   Dec   159*     He  (^  anthropol<»ist :  b.  Doyfestow^  Pa.,  24  Jun* 

studied  at  Louvain,  and  became  a  lecturer  on  ,85^^    He  was  graduated  from  Harwwl  m  187Q, 

geography   and   astronomy,  m^g   his   inrtru-  ^^ere  he  was  curator  in   1894-?.    In  1893^  he 

THHir*    with    hn   nwn   hanita.      RprninTiiMiclMl    to     __.i i__-   ..        .■._._...        r  r'^ '■ 


I  with  his  own  hands.     Recominended  t 


anthropological    editor  of  the    'American 


Charles  V.  Mercator  Altered  mto  the  unperor^  NaturaHst.>    He  has  made  wrtensive  investiga- 

service^  and  executed  for  bim  a  celestiaf  globe  (ions  and  studies  in  anthropology  in  America, 

of  crysul,  and  a  terrestrial  globe  of  wood     In  discovering  several  new  extinct  species,  and  has 

ISS9  he  retired  to  Duusburft  and  received  Ibe  ^yHtt„:    <Lenape  Stone'    (1885);   'Researches 

ptleof  cosmograph.ct  totheI^keofJuHers.Hw  Upon   the   Aiwiqaity   of   Man   in   the   Delaware 

tast  years  were  devoted  to  theokjgical  studiea  Vallcy  and  the  Eastern  United  States'   (1897); 

He    18    known    »    the    inventor   of   "method  <i-ools  of  the  Nation-Maker>  (1897);  etc. 
of  projection  called  by  his  name,  in  whidi  me- 
ridians and  parallels  of  latitude  cut  each  other  Herccr,     Hucfa,     American     genera):     b. 

at  right  angles,  and  are  both   represented  by  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  about  i7.ao;  d.  near  Pritice- 

Btraignt  lines,  which  has  the  effect  of  enlarging  ton,  N.  J.,  12  Jan,  i;^7.    j&ducated  aa  »  phyai- 

the  degrees  of  latitude  as  they  recede  from  the  cian,   he  served  as   surgnoa's  assistant  in   the 

equator.    His  first  maps  on  this  projection  were  army  of  the  Youo^  Pratandcr  at  the  battle  of 

published  in  1569;  the  principles  were  first  ex-  CuUoden.    Emi^tmg  in  1747  to  America,  be 

plained  by  Edward  Wright,  in  1599,  in  his  'Cor-  settled  in  Virginia,   and  resided  thetc,  in  the 

rections  of  Errors  in  Navigation,'   whence  the  practice  of  his  profession,  until  175S.  wbcn  he 

discovery  has  sometimes  been  attributed  to  him.  volunteered  is  the  expedition  led  by  Brvddock 

His    'Tabula:   Geographic^'    ('578)   is  the  best  to    Fort    Duqnesne.     At    the    outbreak    of    the 

edition  of  the  maps  of  Ptolemy.     See  Map.  Revolution  he  promptly  joined  the  Continental 

Hcraititf'a    Chart    or     Pratection.      See  army,  and  obtained  the  i^nk  o!  briKadiet-senera], 

Chart.  ^^   subsequently  accompanied   Washington  on 

u- '    _j__   „i,  .ii'js.    A,._^-t:«.,    »~    a   --  I'is   retreat  through  New  Jersey,  and  rendered 

SS"  aS„.  A„"fih'Sy'°S3a  Srt  C.u..„  N.  J,  „,  „.»!  i.  hi.  bc»,. 
about  1800.  Mercedas  is  in  a  region  where  the  Hercer  Univerwty,  Macon,  G«.,  Is  an  losti- 
chief  occupation  is  raising  sheep  and  cattle.  It  tiition  having  its  genesis  at  a  meeting  ot  the 
has  several  maoufactunng  establishments,  among  Baptist  Associations  of  Georgia,  at  Powelton. 
which  are  fiour-milb,  soap  i8cto^le^  and  cattle-  27  June  iSaa.  held  10  discuss,  among  other  mat- 
yards.  The  shipments  are  principally  wool,  ters.  the  question  of  ministerial  education.  In 
hides,  and  flour.  The  town  has  a  public  hbraiy  ,837,  at  a  similar  meeting,  held  In  WasMngton, 
aod  a  college.  Pop.  about  ii,ODa  Qs.,  the  project  was  further  discnssed,  and  in 
Hcr'cenariee,  or  Stlpendiariea,  foreigriers  1839,  Josiah  Penfield.  of  Savannah,  bequeathed 
or  others  who  received  pay  for  their  services  Sa,5oo  as  a  fund  for  education,  on  condition  ttiat 
as  soldiers,  especially  as  distinguished  from  the  Baptists  should  raise  an  equal  amount, 
government  soldiers  or  those  owing  military  This  was  promptly  done,  and  two  years  later 
service  to  the  crown  or  nation.  Hired  profos-  it  was  resrfved  to  establish  *b  Classical  and 
siona)  soldiers  appear  very  e!..ly  m  the  history  Theological  School  .  .  .  open  only  for  thosel 
of  military  organization.  Foreign  mercenaries  preparing  for  the  ministry.'  It  was  soon  seen, 
appear  in  the  armies  of  Alexander  the  Groat  and  however,  that  the  school  could  not  be  so  re- 
tbe  Romans.  They  were  common  in  all  armies,  stricted,  and  in  1832  this  bar  was  remored.  Mer- 
but  generally  engaged  for  a  single  campaign  cer  Institute  was  established  on  a  site  of  4S0 
only.  In  England.  Harold  had  a  body  of  Danes  acres,  at  Penfield,  in  January  1833,  with  39  sw- 
in  tis  army  when  he  defeated  the  Norwegian  dents,—  «Penfield*  in  memory  ot  Josiah  Pen- 
king— the  hus-carls.  a  body  originally  eslab-  field,  and  "Mercer,"  after  Dr.  Jesse  Mercer, 
lished  by  Canute.  Willjam  III.  had  for  some  early  conceiver  and  patron  of  the  school.  In 
time  a  body  of  Dutoh  troops  m  his  pay  after  Iw  iSgT",   a   charter   was  obtained   giving  the  in- 
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alitution    collegiate     rank,    and    changins    its  lierduBt  of  Veaice,  The,  a  comedy  by 

name    to    'Mercer    University."     Thereafter    it  Shakegpeare    (i594)-     H   appears  on   the   'Su- 

grew  steadily.     The  saccesaive  presidents  were  lioners     Register*    in    1598   and   was   issued   in 

B.  M.  Sanders;  Otis  Smith;  John  L.  Dagg;  N.  quarto  in  1600,  1637,  and  1652.    The  story  of  die 

M.  Crawford;  H.  H.  Tucker;  A.  J.  Battle;  G,  bonds  and  that  of  the  caskets  are  both  found 

A.  Nunnally;  J.  B.  Ganibrell;  and  P.  D.  Pol-  in  the  'Gesta  Bomanornin,'  bat  the  poet  used 

lock,  still  in  office.  The  Civil  War  threw  its  af-  especially  Giovanni  Fiorctitino's   <I1  Pccorooe* 

fairs  into  temporary  confusion,  and  in  1871  the  (Milan,  iSSB)-    Inadequate  versions  of  the  play 

college  was  removed  to  Macon.    Since  then  its  by  Dryden,  Utway  and  others  were  seen  on  the 

resources  and  influence  have  been  greatly  in-  stage  till  1741  when  Macldin  produced  the  orig- 

creased,  gifts  have  been  frequent  and  generous,  inal  play. 

and  its  educational  status  has  become  rewgniied  Merda,    mer'shl-a,    England,    the    largest 

as  sound  and  sure.  Its  alumni  roll  includes  very  kjng^jom  □(  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  now  comprised 

maay  distniguished  names.     Mercer  University  j^  ^^  midland  counties  on  both  sides  of  the 

at  present  comprises  three  colleges  —  Arts,  Law,  t^„(  j^^^  ^■^^^  jj^^  5^3  j^  ^3,^^      Mercia 

and  Pharmacy.    Its  campus  covers  ao  acres;  the  ^^  founded  by  Crida  in  583.    Like  the  other 

buildmgs  number  13,  of  whi^  siic  are  of  brick  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms  it  had  a  stormy  history, 

and  stone.    The  assets  of  the  University  amount  ^^ng  ai^^at  continually  at  war  with  some  of  its 

to    nearly   half   a    million    dollars.    The   prea-  neighbor!.    In  827  't  was  conquered  hj  Egbert, 

ent  enrolment  is  275.  the  number  of  instructors  ^j,o  united  the  different  kingdoms  of  England 

^5'  f-  ,,  r-  into  one.    As  its  frontiers  extended  to  those  of 

Gk»ge  HaMKT  CiAEKB,  ,i,e  other  kingdoms,  as   well  as  to  Wale^  it 

Merctr  Untversity.  derived  its  name  from  tHat  circumstance  (An 

M«rceriwd  Cotton,  t.  process  invented  by  glo-Saxon   mearc,   march   or   boundary).     See 

John  Mercer,  of  Lancashire,  England,  for  treat-  England,  History, 

mg  cotton  fibre  or  fabrics.    The  system  was  first  _, .,       .    .     ,  -^    ,      .j         ,      ^  , 

Si  the  do*  m  »  «.l«im  of  t«o.tit  >lk.li.    Th.  F'?**   K«lplor  .nd  panttt:   b    TooIouk  30 

tmiK  ihrinks  <m  fiiiirUi  nd  takes  more  bril-  °=.'/  '^i-    ^  ""■''■j  mdir  JooSrey  and  F.l- 

liant  colors  in  dyeing  tlian  unmcreerized  cotton  ?uiere:  won  the  iirst  Fnx  de  Rome  m  1868;  Mid 

-g^g^  '      "  in  1873  obtamed  a  medal  of  the  first  class  for 

^^-  . I.  11.-        uL  this  brooie  statue  of  the  youns  David,  now  in 

.    ?"£?'^'''."''A*u"'i"?'  •'••.,l'<''o°B'i  the  Luxembouig.    His  mitenTiece  wai  'Gloria 

mFrankl.nCoonty;atthetennmnsofabr>nch  ,^^,,     ( ,874) ,    foUowed    by   a    node    throned 

of  the  Cnmberland  Valle,  railroad;  about  70  j^„    (,8,7).   a    marble    statue   of    -Paintini,' 

miles  southwest  of  Harrjslurs     It  wa.  settled  \,g^^\  .(villiam  Tell.'  now  in  Lausanne ;  mnl- 

.n  1730, and  was  originally  called  Black  Town.  J^i',„  Thio^,   Mei.«.nnier  (in  front  if  the 

It  was  incorporated  in  .831.    The  borough  was  Louvre),  and  Jn  es  Ferry,  and  ■N.poleon>  on 

jnlar^d  in  1501.    It  is  in  a  farming  section  of  ,^,  Veidone  Column.     He  painted  a   Venus, 

the  county,  but  ha,  some  coal  and  iron  inters  s.  „„  ,„  „,     Luxembourg     Stace  i8gi   Mercii 

It  was  formerly  noted  for  is  educational  in.ti-  ^      ^^  p„fessor  in  the  Paris  AeadLy. 
tutions,  which  were  under  the   auspices   of  the  *^  ■' 

G<;mian  Reformed  Church  in  America.    It   is  Herder,  Honorc',  Canadian  lawyer,  jour* 

the  seat  of  the  Mercersburg  Academy,  which  nalist,  and  politician,  some  time  premier  of  the 

m    1909    had    about    aoo    students    and    prop-  province  of  Quebec :   b.    Iberville,   Quebec,    15 

erty  valued  at  $130,000.    Mercersburg  was  the  Oct.  1840;  d.  Montreal,  30  Oct.  1894.    He  was 

home  of  James  Buchanan   (qv.).     Pop.   (1910)  educated  at  St.  Mary's  (Jesuit)  College  in  Mon- 

1410.  '  treal   and   afterwards   studied   law   at   St.   Hyp- 

Merceraburg  Theology,  a  school  of  relig-  ?'"*''*■  '^'"B,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1865.  Dur- 
lous  philosophy  founded  by  F.  A.  Rauch  of  the  '"/  ij'*  }^^^  *'""'■"  i'^^-^^X  ^'  ^^^  «<*"<"■ 
German  Reformed  Church  in  1836,  his  work  °*  ",^  *Coumer  de  St.  Hyacmthe,'  _lhe  con- 
being  Uken  up  by  John  W.  Nevin  (q.v.)  and  fe^^t^e  organ  of  the  distncf.  As  a  jonmalist 
Philip  Schail  (q.v.).  The  name  comes  from  "J  "='  among  those  who  opposed  the  project 
the  Mercersburg  (Pa.)  Theological  Seminary  of  "*.  Canadian  Confederation  franng  that  the 
the  German  Reformed  Church,  whence  the  "?"?"  ?'  *"*  Provinces  might  be  fatal  to_  the 
teaching  of  this  system  spread.  The  Mercers-  J ""Ktive  position  of  the  Fraich  Canadians, 
burg  theology  urged  that  the  Church  was  not  a  ^"'*  iM  him  to  abandon  his  editorship  and  to 
voluntary  society  of  believers  but  a  historic  and  *^''*''    "'*    connection    with    the    Conservative 

spiritual  growth  — an  attitude  showing  marked-  P^"^-   .        ,,  , 

ly  less  hostility  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  Dunnj    the_   years    immediately    tollowmg 

that  old  confessions  can  not  express  the  modem  ''!*    <;onieoeraiion    of    1867    Mercier    devoted 

faith  of  the  church;   that  the  sacraments  are  """^^if    to  _  hrs    profession,    but    m    1871     he 

more  than  symbols ;  that  church  worship  should  T-^Pfo  *i  ""/  P"'*<^?, "  the  leader  of  the  Na- 

be    orderly  — hence   the    'Liturgy*    (1858)    and  t'on?'  Patity  (a'so  called  the  Parti  noir),  whose 

•Order  of  Worship'    (1866)  ;  and  that  religious  )^^^"?^.  »™  ™as  tfi  curtail   the  power  of  the 

education  is  of  prime  importance.     The  Mer-  ^on"n!on    government    in    favor  of   provincial 

cersburg   movement   infused   new   life   into   the  "Khts.     On  this  platform  he  was  elected  to  the 

German     Reformed     Church.       Consult     Appel,  f*<'«"l  parliament  for  Rouville  in  1872,  but  did 

<Ufe  of  John  Williamson  Nevin*  (1880).  "„'  ^"".°,  '°''  re-election  to  the  parliament  of 

M«pkan»    U<ii4n«        c    A  ..^.^ . ..   M~  '°73-      After    some    four   years   devoted   to   the 

CHANrSlE.  AiiKRicAN  M«-  successful  practice  of  the  law  at  St.  Hyadnthe, 

mUa.     .L    1-        (>      w  Mercier  was  elected   (1879)    to   the  Legislative 

Merchant  Harks.      See  Monogram;  TRAta;.  Assembly  of  Que6ec.  being  appointed  solicitor- 

""^  general  of  the  province  in  the  ministry  of  H. 
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Joly,  On  the  defeat  of  the  Jo!y  administration 
in  the  same  year,  Mercier  passed  into  the 
opposition,  of  which  he  presently  became  the 
leader. 

In  1881  he  left  St.  Hyacinths  to  practise  law 
in  Montreal.  In  1885  the  French  Canadian  pop- 
ulation was  thrown  into  a  ferment  by  the  trial 
Mid  execution  of  Louis  Riel,  the  leader  of  the 
North  West  Rebellion  (q.v.)-  Mercier,  head- 
ing the  agitation  thus  occasioned,  declared  Riel 
to  have  been  a  "victim  of  the  fanaticism  of  Sir 
John  A.  Macdonald^  (speech  at  Montreal  22 
Nov.  1885).  On  the  strength  of  the  feehng 
this  aroused,  the  Conservative  pariv  was  de- 
feated in  the  provincial  elections  of  1886  and 
Mercier  found  himself  at  the  head  of  the  ad- 
ministration. In  this  capacity  he  carried 
through  the  legislature  the  famous  Jesuits  Es- 
tates Act  (av.),  a  measure  intended  to  com- 
pensate the  Jesuits  for  the  property  confiscated 
by  the  crown  at  the  time  of  the  papal  dissolution 
of  (he  order.  In  spite  of  the  agitation  through- 
out Canada  against  the  act  the  Mercier  govern- 
ment was  upheld  in  the  election  of  1890.  On  a 
visit  to  Europe  in  connection  with  a  provincial 
loan  Mercier  was  created  by  the  Pope  a  count 
and  commander  of  the  order  of  Saint  Gregory 
(1891).      In    the   same   year   grave   charges   of 

Eeculation  were  brought  against  the  premier  and 
is  colleagues  on  the  ground  that  a  subsidy  of 
$100,000,  intended  for  the  Baie  des  Chaleurs 
railway,  had  been  diverted  to  political  uses.  The 
investigation  ordered  by  Lieutenant-Governor 
Angers  resulted  in  the  dismissal  of  the  min- 
istry (15  Dec.  1891).  This  action  was  ratified 
by  the  overwhelming  defeat  of  the  Mercier 
party  in  the  election  which  ensued.  The  crim- 
inal charges  brought  against  Mercier,  as  a 
result  of  this  and  a  second  official  investigation, 
ended  in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  Mercier  re- 
mained a  member  of  the  assembly  but  with 
diminished  influence  and  shattered  health.  He 
appears  to  have  olanned  a  movement  in  favor 
of  Canadian  indenendence,  but  his  death  pre- 
vented  its  realization. 

Stephe»j  Le acock. 
Lecturer  on  Political  Scien-ce  McGitl  Vnifcr- 
sity. 
Hercur,  mer'ker,  James,  American  soldier: 
b.  Towanda,  Pa.,  25  Nov.  1842 ;  d.  West  Point, 
N.  Y.,  22  April  iSgfi,  He  was  graduated  from 
West  Point  in  1866  and  commissioned  in  the 
engineering  corps.  He  was  engaged  in  surveys 
made  under  the  government  and  in  1867-72  was 
assistant  professor  of  natural  and  experimental 
philosophy  at  West  Point,  after  which  he  was  in 
command  of  an  engineering  corps  and  in  1876- 
81  assisted  in  clearing  the  New  York  harbor  of 
the  obstructions  at  Hell  Gate.  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  civil  and  military  engineering  at  West 
Point  from  1884  until  his  death.  He  pub- 
lished a  revised  edition  of  Mahan's  'Permanent 
Fortification'  (1887)  and  the  original  works, 
'Elements  of  the  Art  of  War'  <i8B8) ;  and 
'Military    Mines,    Blasting,    and    Demolitions' 

Uercu'ric    Chloride.    See  Corhosite  Subu- 

Hercuric  Cyanide.  See  Hydbocvanic  Actd. 
Hercnry,  mer'ku-ri,  the  Roman  god  Mer- 
"   '         r  commerce  and  gain. 


Hercury,  (he  planet  of  the  Solar  System 
which  is  nearest  to  the  sun.  Owing  to  the  posi- 
tion of  its  orbit,  tar  inside  of  that  of  the  earth, 
it  is  never  seen  by  us  at  any  great  distance  from 
the  sun,  but  seems  to  swing  back  and  forth, 
first  on  one  side  of  the  central  luminary  and 
then  to  the  other.  (See  Solab  Systkm).  Its 
time  of  revolution  is  a  little  less  than  three 
months,  and  therefore  less  than  one  fourth  that 
of  the  earth.  When,  starling  from  a  point  be- 
tween the  earth  and  the  sun,  it  has  completed 
a  revolution,  the  earth  has  moved  forward  in  iis 
orbit,  and,  in  consequence,  nearly  thirty  days 
more  are  required  to  catch  up  with  the  earth 
and  again  come  into  conjunction  with  it.  Con- 
sequently the  time  of  one  synodic  or  apparent 
revolution  is  nearly  four  months.  It  follows  that 
its  greatest  elongations  from  the  sun  occur  at 
intervals  of  nearly  sixty  days,  alternately  to  the 
east  and  to  the  west.  When  near  its  great- 
est eastern  elongations  it  maj'  be  seen  in  the 
west  toward  the  close  of  twilight.  When  west 
of  the  son  it  may  be  seen  in  the  morning  after 
daybreak.  To  the  naked  eye  it'seams  to  shine 
as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude.  But  as  it  is 
never  seen  in  a  perfectlj-  dark  sity  except  when 
very  near  the  horizon,  it  is  not  readily  observ- 
able in  high  northern  latitudes.  It  is  said,  in 
fact,  that  Copernicus  died  withoHt  ever  seeing 
this  planet. 

With  the  aid  of  a  telescope.  Mercury  may 
be  seen  the  greater  part  of  the  time  —  in  the  af- 
ternoon when  it  is  east  of  the  sun ;  in  the  morn- 
ing when  it  is  west  of  it.  But  it  is  never  seen 
fully  illuminated  unless  near  the  farther  part 
of  Its  orbit,  beyond  the  sun,  when  it  may  be 
lost  in  the  effulgence  of  the  sun's  rays.  When 
it  approaches  nearest  to  us,  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  hemisphere  presented  to  us  is  illu- 
minated. Owing  to  these  unfavorable  conditions 
observations  on  it  are  extremely  diflicult,  and  it 
cannot  be  said  that  anything  is  certain^  known 
of  its  physical  constitution.  The  difficulty  is 
increased  by  its  being  much  the  smallest  of  all 
the  major  planets.  The  result  is  that  nothing  is 
positively  known  as  to  the  time  of  the  rotation 
on  its  axis.  About  iSoo,  Schroeter,  a  celebrated 
observer  of  the  planets,  thought  it  rotated  in 
a  little  more  than  24  hours.  But  Herschel  found 
no  foundation  for  thi;;  belief,  and  could  see  no 
evidence  whatever  of  a  rotation.  About  1880 
Schiaparelli,  the  celebrated  Italian  astronomer, 
making  a  very  careful  study  of  the  planet,  un- 
der the  favoring  sky  of  Milan,  was  led  to  the 
conclusion  that,  like  the  moon.  Mercury's  time 
of  rotation  was  the  same  as  its  time  of  revolu- 
tion in  its  orbit,  so  that  it  always  presented 
the  same  face  to  the  sun.  A  similar  conclusion 
was  reached  by  Lowell  at  the  Flagstaff  Observa- 
tory. But  the  difficulty  of  seeing  any  wcil-de- 
fined  features  on  the  planet  is  such  that  conser- 
vative astronomers  are  still  in  doubt  on  the 
subject,  and  regard  the  time  of  rotation  a." 
still  unknown,  and  not  likely  soon  to  be  deler- 

The  most  remarkable  feature  presented  by 
the  motion  of  Mercury  is  that  the  perihelion  of 
its  orbit  is  found  to  move  forward  considerably 
faster  than  it  oufiht  to  by  virtue  of  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  known  bodies  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem. The  cause  of  this  motion  has  perplexed 
astronomers  for  half  a  century,  and  no  positive 
solution  has  been  found.  It  was  at  first  sup- 
posed by  Leverrier  to  be  due  to^  the  atinctioi 
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Ok  one  or  more  utdcnowD  planets  between  Mer-  tiiled.    Various  other  modes  of  purification  are 

cury   and   the   sun.      But,   as   will   presently   be  also  known. 

shown,  this  explanation  is  no  longer  tenable.  The  metal  is  chiefly  used,  in  the  arts,  for 
Another  explanation  is  that  the  motion  is  due  the  extraction  of  gold  from  crushed  ore  or 
to  the  sun's  gravitation  diminishing  somewhat  fine  gravel,  the  ore  being  washed  by  a 
more  rapidl)[  than  it  would  according  to  the  gentle  stream  of  water  over  a  copper  plate 
law  of  the  inverse  square.  If  this  is  so,  the  which  is  amalgamated  with  mercury.  The  gold 
perihelion  of  all  the  other  planets  ought  to  be  particles,  being  heavy,  sink  through  the  water 
effected  by  a  similar  motion.  But  it  unfortu-  so  as  to  come  into  contact  with  the  copper  plate, 
nately  happens  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  it  where  they  are  held  bv  the  mercury  in  the  form 
is  not  possible  to  discover  with  certainty  whether  of  a  gold  amalgam.  (See  Gold  and  Aualcau.) 
there  is  or  is  not  stKh  an  excess  of  motion  in  In  physics,  mercury  is  also  greatly  used  for 
the  case  of  the  other  planets.  The  reason  of  filling  thermometers  and  barometers,  and  for 
the  difficulty  is  that  the  eccentricities  of  the  many  other  purposes.  It  is  likewise  used  in 
orbits  of  Venus  and  of  die  Earth  are  so  small  medicine,  both  ig  the  metaJlic  form  and  in  its 
that  such  a  motion  in  their  perihela  cannot  be  compounds  with  oliter  elements.  Metallic  mer- 
detected  until  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  more  of  cury,  when  rubbed  up  in  a  mortar  with  con- 
observation  have  been  made.  In  the  case  of  fection  of  roses  until  its  globules  are  so  fine  as 
Mars  the  observations  seem  to  show  that  there  to  be  indistinguishable  to  the  eye,  is  known 
is  really  such  an  excess  of  motion ;  but  the  re-  as  "blue- mass,"  and  is  administered  in  the  form 
suit  is  not  at  all  conclusive,  and  cannot  be  made  of  pills,  as  3  cholagogue. 

BO  until  a  more  perfect  comparison  than  yet  ex-  Mercury  has  the  chemical  symbol  Hg  (from 

ists  between  the  observations  of  Mars  and  the  ■hydrargyrum,*  its  Latin  name),  and  an  atomic 

theory  of  gravitation  has  been  made.  weight  of  200.3  'f  0^i6,  or  198.8  if  H^i.    It 

SmoK  Newcomb.  f"™^  'Y°  °^"^'-  ^"^^^l  "»"'='',  Sjve  rise  to  a 
series  of  stable  salts.    The  metal  does  not  oxi- 

Mercury,  or  Marker?,  a  perennial  herb  <iiie  upon  exposure  to  air  at  ordinary  temiiera. 
(Chenotodium  bonui-henricui}  of  the  natural  tures,  but  when  heated  nearly  to  Us  boilmg 
order  Chenopodiacea.  Like  other  members  of  PO'"'  i"  a't  o^  P  "xyHen,  U  slowly  oxidizes, 
its  genus,  it  has  mealy  foliage,  and  inconspicu-  w"th  the  formation  ot  mercury  raonoxid  (or 
ous  greenish  flowers.  The  tender  shoots  which  mercuric  oxidj,  HgO.  When  prepared  in  this 
appear  in  early  spring  are  valued  as  a  substitute  manner  the  monoxid  is  crystalhne  and  red,  and 
tor  spinach,  tor  which  purpose  the  plant  is  fre-  for  this  reason  it  is  familiarly  known  as  the 
quently  cultivated.  In  Europe  it  is  better  known  'red  0"id-*  The  same  substance  may  be  pre- 
ss Good  King  Henry.  It  wilt  grow  in  any  gar-  pared  m  an  allotropic  form  by  precipitating  a 
den  soil  with  practically  no  attention.  solution  of  mercunc  nitrate  by  the  addition  of 
caustic  potash,  the  monoxid  then  coming  down 

Ueicory,   or  Quicksilver,  a   metallic    ele-  as    an    amorphous    yellow    powder.    The    red 

metit  which  has  been  known  tor  many  centuries,  oxid  turns  black  when  strongly  heated,  but  re- 

and   which   is  distinguished  from  the  other  me-  covers  its  color  upon  cooling.     When  heated  to 

tallic  elements  by  the  fact  that  it  is  liquid  at  or-  redness  the  monoxid  decomposes  into  metallk 

dinary  temperatures.     Mercury  occurs  native  in  mercury    and    free    oxygen.     It    can    therefore 

the  metallic  form,  but  by  far  the  larger  part  of  be  used  as  a  source  of  oxygen;  and  it  was  in 

it   is    obtained   by   distilling  the   native   sulphid,  fact  by  heating  this  substance  that  oxygen  was 

cinnabar   (HgS),   in   a  current  of  air  which   is  first  discovered,  by   Priestley.     By  acting   upon 

regulated  so  as  to  bum  the  sulphur  of  the  sul-  the  red  oxid  or  upon  metallic  mercury  by  excess 

phid,  while  leaving  the  mercury  in  the  metallic  of  nitric  acid,  mercuric  nitrate,  Hg(NOi).,  is 

state.     Cinnabar    occurs     abundantly    at    Idria,  formed;   while  if  nitric  acid   is   allowed   to  act 

Austria,  at  Almaden,  Spain,  and  at  New  Alma-  upon    excess    of    mercury,    mercurous    nitrate, 

den,  near   San  Francisco  Bay,  and  it  is  from  HgNO»,    is   obtained.    The   corresponding   sul- 

these  sources  that  the  mercury  of  commerce  is  phates  of  the  metal  are  obtained  by  acting  upon 

chiefly  obtained.    Mercury  freezes  at  37.9°   F.  metallic  mercuni  with  sulphuric  acid,  mercuric 

beksw    zero   and   boils,   at   the   ordinary   atmo6-  sulphate      (HgSO.)      or      mercurous      sulphate 

pheric  pressure  {760  mm.),  at  675°  F.     Its  spe-  (HgiSO.)     being    obtained,     according    to    the 

cific    gravity    at   32°    F.,    when   compared    with  conditions  of  the  experiment.     Mercuric  sulphid, 

water  at  39°  F.,  is  13,596.    Its  specific  heat  at  HgS,  which  occurs  native  as  the  mineral  cinna- 

ordinary   temperatures   is   about   00331,   and   its  bar,  and  which   is  also  known  as  vermilion,  is 

average  coeRicienI  of  expansion  between  32°  F.  bright  red  in  color,  and  may  be  prepared  artifi- 

and  212°    F.  is  0.00010085    (Fahrenheit  scale),  cially  by  heating  mercury  with  sulphur,  or  by 

The   ratio  of  the  specific   heat  of  the  vapor  at  passing    sulphuretted   hydrogen    gas   through    a 

constant  pressure  to  its  specific  heat  at  constant  solution  of  a  mercuric  salt.    When  obtained  m 

volume   has   been   found,   experimentally,   to   be  the  latter  way  it  comes  down  as  a  black  amor- 

1.666,  which  indicates  that  the  molecules  of  the  phous  powder,  which  may  be  brought  into  the 

vapor  are  monatomic,  and  that  they  behave,  so  normal    red    crystalline    form    by    sublimation. 

far    as    their   collisions   among   themselves    are  Mercury  forms  two  chlorides  which  are  exten- 

concemed,  as  though  th^  were  elastic  spheres,  sively    used,    especially    in   medicine.    Mercuric 

(See    Gases.    Kinbhc   Theory    of.)     Mercury  chloride    (also  known   as   "bichloride   ot   mer- 

may  be  freed  from  dust  and  dirt  by  filtering  it  cury'  or  "corrosive  sublimate"),  HgCl,,  is  pre- 

through  leather.     To  remove  tin,  lead,  and  other  pared   by   heating  a   mixture  of  equal   parts   of 

dissolved  metals,  the  mercury  may  be  left  for  mercuric   sulphate,   HgSO.,   and   common    salt, 

some   weeks   in   contact   with   concentrated   sul-  NaCI ;    the    reaction    being    HgSO.  -|-  aNaCl  = 

phuric  acid,  and  subsequently  digested  with  di-  HrO.  -|-  Na.SO,.     The  bichloride  is  fairly  solu- 

lute  nitric  acid;  or  it  may  be  several  limes  dit-  ble  in  water,  and  dissolves  readily  in  a  solution 
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of  sal  anunoaiac     It   'a  alio  quite  sotuble  in  suit  DeUpoite,  <Vie  de  JeftD<Baptiit«  Rauzan' 

alcohol.     It  crystallizes  in  the  trimetric  system,  (1857). 

melts  at  5,09'  F.,  and  boib  at  563°  F.    It  is  in-  Mercy.«tt    <Heb.    Kaffo'rtth,  covering  or 

tensely  pQisonous,  and  IS  one  of  the  most  powei-  jjd,  that  is,  of  the  sacred  ark  in  the  ancient 

ful   germi«des   known.      It   is   used   in   surgery  j,„ish  tabernacle),  an  unfortunate  and  inappro- 

and  medicme  as  an  antisejitic  and  _  disinfectant,  p^ate  term  as  applied  to  the  cover  of  the  chest 

and    IS   occasionally   administered    mtemaUy    in  or  ark  containing  the  two  tables  of  the  law,  and  . 

very   small    doses.      Mercurous   chlm-ide,    HgCl  overspread  by  the  wings  of  the  Cherubim.     Be- 

(more  f^miharly  known  as  'calomel,'  or  as  the  t^^en  these  wings  appeared  the  Shekinah  or 

•mild  chloride*),  is  a  white _ powder,  insoluUe  in  fiery  symbol  of  the  divine  presence  hovering  over 

water,  and  is  greatly  used  in  medicine,  both  as  the  mercy-seat,   which  consisted  most  probably 

a   cholagogue   and   otherwise.     It   may  be  pre-  of   a   »heet    o^   the   finest   gM    (Ex.    !txv.    17. 

yar^  in  various  ways,  but  the  usual  method  is  «&;  xxx.  6;   xxxi.  7,  etc.).     The  New  Tests- 

bj;  hMtmg   four  parts  of  corrosive  sublimate  ,^t  writere  seem  to  hold  that  the  term  con- 

with  thr«  parts  of  metallic  mercury;_the  mer-  (aim  by  hnplicatkffl  Ac  idea  of  the  ttropitiarion 

cury  combining;  w.ih  half  of  the  chfonne  of  the  (q.^.l    (Heb.  ix.  5;  Rom.  iii.  24)-     "I^e  hi^ 

fP^a^Vi^i'V?"'^  «J2,<1""»?'  by  the  equa-  priest  sprinkled  on  it  the  blood  of  the  yearly 

tion  HgCl.  +  Hg— 2Hga.     The  calomel  sub-  ,tonement,  and  some  writers  think  that  tiieteni 

hme^  and  must  then  be  ground  to  a  fine  powder  conring  as  applied  to  it  refers  more  to  the  cov- 

and  thoroughly  washed,  in  order  to  remove  any  ^[^  ^\  ^^  atonement  for  sms  than  to  Its  use 

free   soluble   corrosive   sublimate  that   may   not  ia   covering  the  treasorea   of  the  ark.     In   any 

have   been  decomposed      The  so-called  "white  53^6  the  idea  of  a  Mat,  as  if  the  expression  in 

^aTTT''*  *^'?  "  ot>la'n='l.''^"'n  "T^on'a  IS  PaOmj  ^^.  j    <he  aitteth  between  tiw  cheru- 

added  to  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  has  bims"  referred  to  the  earthly  tabernacle,  is  inap- 

the  composition  NH,H|CL    Mercurous  0^1  d,  or  propriate.    Consult :  PrateniL.  <De  Judia  Arci> 

•black  oxid  of  mercun-.^Hg^,  may  be  obtained  (1^27).    Werner,    <De    Fro^itiatom'    (1695). 

as  a  black  powder  by  digesting  calomel  with  SM.SHKKiMAfl 

excess  of  caustic  potash.  It  decomposes  into  afercy,  awt'cra  of,  a  name  given  to  mem- 
Ihe  red  oxid  and  meUllic  mercury  upon  expo-  aers  of  several  religious  communities  founded 
sure  to  light,  or  upon  being  heated  to  the  boil-  for  the  purpose  of  nursing  the  sick  at  their  own 
ing  point  of  water.  Many  other  compounds  of  homes,  visiting  prisoners,  attending  lying-in- 
mercury  are  known,  but  they  are  of  less  im-  hospitals,  superintending  the  education  of  fe- 
portance  than  the  ones  here  given.  males,  and  the  performance  of  similar  works  of 

Hercni7,     Fulminate     of.     See    FtiLiiiM-  charity  and  mercy.     Communities  of  Sisters  of 

ATES.  Mercy  are  now  widely  distributed  over  Europe 

MermiTT,  M«dic«l  Usm  of.     Mercorv  un-  ""^     America.       There     are     also     religious 

combined  is  used  only  for  its  bulk.    Triturated  under  the  samename  connected  with  the  Angli- 

with  some  other  substance  it  is  valuable  medi-  «"  V"'^^^  r??^  term  is  applied  more  spec ific- 

cinally  and  produces  specific  mercurial  effects,  5;"^  ^°  J?^^'^™*''  °*  9""^  M*t  <>>  Mercy,  a 

local  and  cwistitutional.     Such  compounds  are  Koman  Utholie  order  founded  for  the  objects 

blue  mass  (blue  pill),  mercury  with  chalk  (gray  above    enumerated    m    Dublin    1827.      The   first 

powder),    mercurial    ointment,    and    mercurial  house  m  America  was  established  in  Pittsburg, 

plaster.     All  mercurial  compounds  entering  the  ^^-  i&W.  and  from  it  have  sprung  65  convents, 

circulation  have  a  peculUr  influence  over  nutri-  Consult  'Leavra  froni  the  Annals  of  the  Sisters 

lion.    This  is  especSly  true  of  the  salts  of  mer-  of  Mercy >   (1881).    See  McAut.ky,  Caihebine. 

cury,   such   as    mercurous   chloride   or   calomel.  ""    ^«    Glace,    mar    di    glas,    France,    an 

mereuric  chloride  or  corrosive  sublimate,  and  Alpine  glacier  on  the  northern  slope  of  Mont 

mercurous  iodide  or  the  green  iodide  of  mercury.  Blanc,  with  an  area  o£  16  square  miles,  and  an 

In   «nall  doses,  especially   in   syphilis,  they  are  extreme    length    of    about    nine    miles.      It    is 

tonic,   improving   Ihe   quality   of   the   blood ;   in  formed    by    the    confluence    of    three    branches 

large  doses  they  impair  it,  and  tend  to  inflame  called    the    Glacier    du    Geant,   the    Glacier   du 

the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  stomach,  Lechaiid,   and   the  Glacier  du  Talcfre  and  is 

and  intestines,    Calomel  and  blue  pill  are  largely  noted  for  its  beautiful  scenery.     It  ends  as  the 

used    for    their    laxative    effects.     Mercury    in  Glacier   des    Bois    whence   flows    the   Arveyron 

the  various   forms  of  powder,  ointment,  lotion.  River,  in  the  valley   of  Chamouni.      From  the 

and  plaster  is  used  to  remove  body-vermin,  re-  village  of  Chamouni  the  Mer  de  Glace  is  easiest 

lieve  itching,  and   as  a  remedy   in  certain  skin  visited  and  Mont  Blanc  ascended.     The  glacier 

affections.     See   Poisons.  has  an  average  flow  of  two  feet  a  day  during 


Mercury  Vapor  Lamp.    See  Vapor  Lamp, 


Tre  Hewitt  Mercury.  Meredith,  George.  English  poet  and  novel- 
Mercy,  Fathers  of,  Roman  Catholic  re-  fet:  b.  Hampshire  12  Feb.  1828;  d.  London 
liglons  congregation  founded  on  the  restoration  18  May  jgOQ.  Details  of  Meredith's  life  are 
of  Louis  XVIIL,  1814  and  approved  of  by  the  meagre;  little  is  known  of  his  parentage  or  of 
Pope  (1834)  under  (he  title  'Society  of  the  his  education  except  that  he  was  sent  to  school 
Priests  of  Mercy,'  The  object  of  the  society  is  in  Germany  and  later  studied  law.  which  he 
■         '    '           ...               . .         ...J  f^f  literature.     For  a  time  he  was  3 


the  conversion  of  sinners  by  mission  preaching,  gave  op  for  literature.     For  a  time  he  was  a 

and  the  practice  of  the  corporal  works  of  mercy,  pupil  of  T.  L.  Peacock   (q.v.),  whose  daughter 

In  1839  the  order  founded  houses  in  New  York  became  his   first  wife.     His  residence  was   for 

and  Saint  Augustine,  Fla.,  and  the  fathers  have  some  years  at  Box  Hill  in  Surrey. 

churches  for  the  French  population  in  Brook-  His  first  work  in  literature  was  a  votnme  of 

lyn   and    Manhattan.     The   mother  house   was  poems  published  m  1851.    Ttas  was  followed,  m 

originally  at  Paris,  but  was  removed  to  Rome  in  1856,  by  *The  Shaving  of  Shai[Mt'  a  bnlhanl, 

1903  as  a  result  of  the  Association  Law.     Con-  famastic  Onental  tale  in  which  tonic  mter- 

.mz.d.,  Google 


MEREDITH 


preters  have  professed  to  see  a  political  satire. 
In  'The  Ordeal  of  Richard  FevereP  (1859). 
however,  he  began  the  course  of  studies  in 
human  tenqierametit  which  have  niade  his  name 
famous.  The  novel,  tuques tionably  one  of  the 
most  powerful  in  the  language,  deals  with  the  or- 
deal  of  adjustment  to  the  world  of  a  high-spirited 
youth ;  it  is  the  conflict  between  tempeToment 
and  desire,  represented  in  the  hero,  and  a  vari- 
ed of  con-ventions,  most  rigidly  typified  in  the 
"system"  of  his  father,  Sir  Austin  Feverel.  The 
effect  of  the  book  is  chiefly  tragic.  'Evan  Har- 
ringtan>  (1861),  the  next  novel,  is  wholly  comic 
in  idea ;  the  characters  are  embodiments  of 
various  'humors,"  most  strikinely  represetited 
in  the  intriguing  Countess ;  the  plot,  as  in  all  of 
Meredith's  novels,  is  quite  secondary  in  interest, 
and  springs  from  the  characters,  'Modem 
lj3ve,'  a  sequence  of  brilliantly  phrased,  intri- 
cate, i6-lined  sonnets,  was  published  in  1S61. 
'Emilia  in  England,*  now  called  'Sandra  Bel- 
lonip'  appeared  in  1864,  and  its  sequel  'Vittoria' 
three  years  later.  The  story  is  that  of  a  young 
Italian  girl  of  unaffected  manners  and  character, 
and  her  life  among:  people  of  very  difetse  tem- 
peraments and  social  ideas ;  the  theme  of  the 
noval  may  be  regarded  as  the  conflict,  among 
very  real  people,  of  the  genuine  with  the  senti- 
mental character.  Between  the  two  novels  ap- 
peared, in  i86S,  'Rhoda  Flemmg,'  perhaps  the 
simplest  of  all  Meredith's  novels  in  style,  and  a 
powerful  study  in  character.  It  deals,  on  the 
whole,  with  a  conventionally  more  humble  order 
of  society  than  that  usually  found  in  Meredith's 
novels,  and  is  rather  mote  direct,  but  few  things 
in  fiction  are  more  impressive  than  the  ahnost 
instinctive  steadfastness  of  the  heroine  or  more 
gloomy  than  the  spiritual  confusion  that  she 
tries  to  set  in  order.  In  'The  Adventures  of 
Harry  Richmond*  the  note  is  again  chiefly 
comic.  Much  of  Meredith's  best  work  lies  in 
the  freshness  of  the  varied  scenes  of  this  book, 
and  in  the  hero's  father  is  perhaps  as  tj^iicaL  a 
character  of  the  novelist  as  can  be  found,  a  man 
whose  adventurous  fancy  and  devotion  to  his 
son  'informs*  numberless  odd  and  extravagant 
acts.  Another  exeellerrt  study  of  a  different  sort 
is    'Beauchamp's    Career'     (1876).      It    is    the 


tivity  caused  him,  from  a  conventional  point  of 
view,  (o  fail  in  life.  Like  other  of  Meredith's 
novels  K  is  a  great  conti-ibution  to  our  linder- 
ttandins  of  tlie  varieties  of  human  temperament 
anl  to  our  sympathy  with  them. 

In  'Beauchamp's  Career'  perhaps  more  than 
in  an;i'  of  his  preceding  riovels  Meredith  directly 
explained  his  aim  in  drawing  character;  it  was 
to  present  a  type  of  motive,  and  to  show  how  it 
dominates  and  gives  unity  to  a  scries  of  ads. 
The  motive  which  causes  action  is.  so  to  speak, 
temperamental  rather  than  deliberate;  in  typical 
examples  like  the  Countess  in  'Evan  Harring- 
ton,* or  Beauchamp,  for  instance,  Meredith  is 
interested  in  the  expression  of  temperament 
rather  than  a  story.  The  Countess,  on  the  face 
of  the  matter,  wished  for  the  social  advancement 
of  her  family ;  what  she  really  wanted  was 
scheming  for  the  sake  of  scheming;,  and  her 
social  ambitions  were  but  the  medium  of  ex- 
pression. This  manner  of  approaching  charac- 
ter, indeed,  dominated  all  the  character  drawing 
in  Meredith's  novels,  but  it  was  not  expressed 
Vol.  ij  — «o 


as  a  deliberate  theory  until  the  publication,  in 
1877,  of  <On  the  Idea  of  Comedy  and  the  Uses 
of  the  Comic  Spirit.*  The  essence  of  this  essay 
is  that  comedy  is  one  of  the  most  whoksome 
and  effectual  ways  of  probing  and  purifying  the 
ill.  of  the  world,  that  good  comedy,  as  in  the 
plays  of  Moliere,  really  enables  the  reader  to 
recognize  what  is  genuine  and  discard  what  is 
sentimental ;  unfortunately,  instead  of  good 
comedy  we  often  are  treated,  in  most  literature, 
to  painful  moralizings.  Meredith's  fullest  and 
finest  expression  of  this  idea  is  in  his  'The 
Egoist'  (1870),  unquestionably  his  masterpiece 
and  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  English  fiction. 
Egoism,  that  love  of  self  which  prevents  men 
from  seeing  things  in  their  true  relations,  is  one 
of  ihe  fundamental  failings  of  mankind,  and 
Meredith  has  drawn  it,  in  the  inimitable  Sir 
Wilteughby  Patteme,  as  a  figure  of  Coli>ssal  pro- 
portions. The  novelist's  skill  and  dispassionate- 
ness as  an  artist  was  never  better  shown  than  in 
the  fact  that  he  refuses  to  give  conventionaj  re- 
v/ards  and  punishments ;  (or  the  hero's  unfailing 
egoism  permits  him  in  the  end  to  turn  to  the 
flattering  of  his  vanity  what  would  ordinaritj" 
be  regarded  as  humiliatiofi. 

Pursuing  his  end,  an  analysis  and  a  synthesis 
of  the  springs  which  govern  action  Meredith  in 
his  next  novel,  'The  Tragic  Comedians'  (tS8o) 
took  a  story  from  contemporary  European  coort 
life  and  explained  it  as  a  piece  of  dramatic 
psychology.  The  comparative  shortness  of  the 
■novel  makes  it  a  good  study  of  the  attthor's 
method.  This  novel,  too,  indicated  a  teAdenn 
on  his  part  to  depict  the  motives  and  the  psychol- 
ogy of  people  actually  in  existence  rather  than, 
as  in  'The  Egoist'  and  iis  predecessors,  to 
draw  the  embodiment  of  a  type  of  "humor." 
This  tendency  was  certainly  evident  in  his  next 
novel,  'Diana  of  the  Crossways'  (1S85),  hi* 
greatest  popular  success,  and  is  shown  in  the 
tact  that  certain  of  the  incidents  and  characters 
excited  curiosity  as  to  their  originals.  It  is 
manifest  also  in  his  last  three  books,  'One  of 
Onr  Conquerors'  (1890),  'Lord  OrmontandHis 
Aminla'  (1894),  and  'The  Amating  Marriage' 
(1895),  which  are  perhaps  less  broadlw  repre- 
sentative and  more  particular  than  his  earlier 
novels.  Meredith's  writings  also  include  four 
short  stories,  'The  Tale  of  Chloe,*  'The  House 
on  the  Beach,'  'Farina,'  and  'The  Case  of 
General  Opie  and  Lady  Camper,* 

Meredith,  who  was  one  of  the  tart  great 
novelists  to  hold  over,  as  it  were,  from  the 
tgt  of  Victorian  literature,  belongs  to  the 
so-called  psychological  school,  of  which  tht 
great  popular  representatirc  'S  George  Eltot, 
with  whom  he  is  practically  coniemporary.  He 
differs  from  her  in  several  important  respects : 
The  comedy  of  character  (as  the  term  is  under- 
stood with  Cervantes  and  Moliere)  as  well  as 
the  tragic  side  of  life,  is  reflected  in  his  pages. 
His  attitude  is  detached  and  impersonal,  and  he 
never  allows  his  sympathies  to  intrude  upon  his 
study  of  the  type  he  is  treating,  a  characteristic 
which  accounts  for  the  criticism  sometimes  made 
that  be  lacks  temperament,  and  which  is  doubt- 
less one  of  the  reasons  for  his  comparative  un- 
popularity. He  is  more  interested  in  his  char- 
acters as  types  of  temperament  than  as  individ- 
uals, and  in  this  field  he  has  perhaps  represented 
the  greatest  range  and  variety  of  tiuman  motive 
that  is  10  be  found  in  English  fiction.     Taking 
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strata  of  aocie'^,  q.i  the  whole,  conventionally 
above  those  treated  by  George  Eliol,  he  has 
made  them  representative  of  a  great  variety  o£ 
'comic*  motives.  As  a  moralist,  his  altaclc  has 
been  upon  those  types  which  are  broadly  termed 
sentimental,  and  in  this  respect  his  pictures  of 
such  men  as  Wilfred  Pole  and  Willoughby  Pat- 
(erne  are  inimitable.  The  person  that  he  most 
approves  is  the  simple,  considerate,  intelligent 
being,  well  represented  in  such  minor  heroes  as 
Merthyr  Powys,  .  Vernon  WhilforJ,  Dartrey 
Fennellan,  and  Tom  Redworth,  and  pictured  to 
the  height  of  brilliancy  in  his  real  heroines.  In 
no  other  novelist,  in  no  English  writer  except 
Shakespeare,  can  be  found  so  splendid  a  galaxy 
of  women :  Rose  Jocelyn,  Janet  Ilchester, 
Renfe,  Cecilia  Halkett,  Jenny  Denham,  Clara 
Middleton,  Emilia,  Carinthia  Jane,  and  many 
others,  as  welt  as  such  older  ladies  as  Lady 
Jocelyn  and  Lady  Charlotte  Eglett.  are  the  best 
tribute  to  womankind  that  English  literature 
possesses,  and  the  creation  of  them  is  an 
achievement  of  the  very  first  rank.  His  style  is 
frequently  criticized  as  involved  and  epigram- 
matic, but  no  novelist  contains  passages  of 
greater  poetical  charm. 

Bibliography.  The  best  complete  American 
edition  of  tlie  poems  and  novels  is  by  Messrs. 
Scribner,  in  16  volumes.  Commentary  is  scat- 
tering and  appears  chiefly  in  the  form  of  con- 
tonporary  reviews.  Consult  Brownell,  'Vic- 
torian Prose  Masters>  (iQoi),  Hannah  Lynch, 
•George  Meredith'  (1891),  and,  for  a  varied 
symposium,  LeGallienne,  'George  Meredith. 
Some  Characteristics :  with  a  Bibliography  by 
John  Lane.'  and  for  his  place  in  the  history  of 
the  novel.  Cross.  'The  Development  of  the  Eng- 
lish Novel'  (iSgc)).  w.  T.  Brewster. 
Professor  of  Etigliik  in  Columbia  Univeriily, 
Uercdith,  Louisa  Anne  Twamly,  Austra- 
lian author  and  artist :  b,  Birmingham,  England, 
ao  July  i8ia;  d.  Hobart  Town,  Tasmania,  21 
Oct.  1895.  She  had  already  published  a  volume 
of  verse  (1835);  and  'The  Romance  of  Na- 
ture.' illustrated  by  herself  (1836),  before  she 
married  her  cousin  Charles  Meredith  (1839) 
and  removed  to  Australia,  whence  ihey  went  to 
Tasmania  five  years  later.  She  continued  her 
literary  aaivity  till  the  end  of  her  long  life,  and 
for  many  years  before  her  death  had  been  the 
most  prominent  Tasmanian  author.  Among 
her  many  books,  often  illustrated  by  herself  are : 
<My  Home  in  Tasmania'  (1852);  'Over  the 
Straits'  (i86o>  ;  'Tasmania;  Friends  and  Foes. 
Feathered  and  Furred'  (1880).  Her  prose 
works  were  popular  in  Australia  and  had  also  a 
circulation  in  England  and  this  country:  and 
her  verse,  of  which  she  published  several  col- 
lections, was  at  once  pleasing  and  unpretentious. 

Meredith,  Owen.  The  pseudonym  of  Bul- 
wer-Lytton.       See    LynoN,     Edwabd    Robert 

BULWER. 

Meredith,  Sia  William  Ralph,  Canadian 
jurist:  b.  Westminster.  OnL,  31  March  1840.  He 
was  educated  in  the  University  of  Toronto  and 
■was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1861  when  he  es- 
tablished a  law  practice  in  London,  Ont.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Ontario  legislature  1872-94 
and  became  queen's  counsel  in  1876.  In  1894 
he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of 


Common  Pleas  which  office  he  still  holds,  and 
he  is  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 
He  was  knighted  in  1896. 

Hergan'ser,  or  Fish-duck,  a  duck  of  the 
genus  Mergus,  distinguished  by  the  slender 
cylindrical  bill,  the  upper  mandible  terminating 
in  a  strong  hooked  "nail,*  and  the  margins  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  rows  of  tooth'like 
processes.  The  most  widely  distributed  is  the 
red-breasted  (Mergus  strrator),  known  as  shel- 
drake in  America  where  it  is  less  numerous  than 
in  the  Old  World.  The  goosander  {Mergut 
merganser)  and  the  nun  or  smew  (Af.  albelltu) 
amiliar  European  and  Asiatic  species,  while 


mergansers  feed  chiefly  upon  fishes,  and  swim 
and  dive  after  their  prey  with  great  ease  and 
dexterity.  They  are  essentially  northern  in 
their  distribution,  breed  in  the  far  north,  and 
migrate  southward  on  the  am>rDach  of  the 
colder  season.  The  nest  is  built  of  grass  and 
roots,  and  is  lined  with  down.  It  is  usually 
placed  in  a  hollow  of  the  bank  near  water;  but 
some  species  prefer  the  greater  security  of  a 
hollow  tree.  The  flesh  is  coarse  and  rank. 
Eight  or  ten  species  are  known  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  The  female  alone  incubates,  but 
the  male  watches  near  the  nest  From  eight  to 
fourteen  eggs  are  laid,  and  the  young  enter  the 
water  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched. 

Mergenthaler,  mf  r 'gan  -  ta  •  ler.  Ottmar, 
American  inventor:  b.  Wurteraberg,  Germanv, 
10  May  1854 ;  d.  Baltimore  28  October  iSg^  He 
was  a  watchmaker  by  trade;  came  to  the  United 
States  at  18,  entered  the  emfdoy  of  (he  United 
States  government  at  Washington,  where  h; 
kept  clocks  and  electrical  bells  throughout  gov- 
ernment buildings  in  order;  improved  apparatus 
used  in  the  signal  service ;  and  in  1876  removed 
to  Baltimore,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  per- 
fecting a  tjrpe-settiog  machine.  On  this  he  spent 
several  years,  his  scheme  going  throngh  fbar 
stages.  the  last  of  which  was  the  linotype  (q.v.). 
When  he  had  patented  this  machine  he  twd 
much  difficuky  in  introducing  it  It  was  per- 
fected by  the  addition  of  the  Rogers  spacer. 
brought  its  inventor  large  prolUs,  and  is  now  in 
very  common  use  in  large  printing  estabhsh- 
ments.  Mer^nthaler  also  invented  a  basket- 
making  machine. 

Merger,  (i)  in  taw.  the  sinking  or  oblitera- 
tion in  conveyancing  of  lesser  estates  or  prop- 
erty, into  greater  ones;  or  the  consolidation  of 
two  or  more  estates;  (2)  a  term  used  in  fiiun- 
cial  or  business  circles,  meaning  the  consolida- 
tion or  combination  of  a  particular  class  of 
manufactories,  railroads  or  other  business  in- 
terests ;  generally  in  the  nature  of  a  trust 

Mer|^  (mer-ge')  Archipelago,  a  chain  of 
islands  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  off  the  coast  of 
Tenasserim  in  Burma,  the  more  northern  ones 
forming  a  part  of  the  British  district  of  Mergui ; 
area,  10,000  square  miles.  They  are  generally 
covered  with  trees,  and  present  many  picturesque 
features,  rjsiiw  at  some  points  to  the  height  of 
3,000  feet.  The  inhabitants  belong  to  a  race 
called  Selungo.  They  give  little  attention  to 
agriculture,  obtaining  a  sustenance  mainly  by 
fishing,  pearl  gathering,  and  selling  edible  birds" 
nests.  The  Selungs  are  peaceful  and  indus- 
trious, but  few  in  number.    The  adjoining  seal 
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abound  in  fish  and  exceUenl  oysters ;  pearls  o£ 
good  quality  are  found. 

Herida,  Mexico,  the  capital  city  of  Yucatan. 
The  city  was  founded  in  1542,  and  is  situated 
en  a  level  plain  but  liule  above  sea  level.  There 
are  railway  connections  with  all  important  points 
ill  the  interior,  and  several  lines  of  steamers  ply 
between  Progreso,  25  miles  distant,  and  Vera- 
cruz, New  York,  acid  other  prominent  commer- 
cial ports.  The  surrounding  country  is  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  the  henequen  industry,  which 
has  reached  enormous  proportions  in  the  state. 
There  are  manufaclories  of  cotton  goods,  cigars, 
Panama  hals,  leather,  soap,  etc.,  and  consider- 
able trade  in  sisat  hemp.  The  principal  huila- 
ings  are  the  government  palace,  the  municipal 
palace,  the  Casa  del  Conquistador  Monlejo  (the 
first  Spanish  house  built  in  the  city),  the  old 
Cathedral,  the  School  o£  Arts,  the  Penitentiary, 
Literary  Institute  or  State  College,  Normal 
School  for  Teachers,  Metereological  and  Astro- 
nomical Observatory,  Yucatan  Museum,  Cath- 
olic College  of  San  lldefonso,  schools  of  medi- 
cine, surgery,  pharmacy,  jurisprudence,  and 
notarial  instruction;  the  Literary  Institute  for 
Girls,  the  College  for  Girls,  the  Catholic  School 
for  Girls,  the  Tereseano  College,  the  Primary 
School  of  Arts  and  Works,  and  the  Institucion 
de  Beneficiencia  Privado,  founded  by  Leandro 
L.  AyaU  at  an  outlay  of  $1,000,000.  There  are 
an  Asylum  for  Maniacs,  a  Lazareto,  a  Maternity 
Hospital,  three  other  hospitals,  an  Asylum  for 
Mendigos,  two  theatres,  and  an  arena  for  bull 
fights.  The  Hidalgo  Park  contains  a  statue  of 
General  Cepeda  Perata;  and  one  symbolizing  the 
peace  of  the  state.  Near  the  great  Cathedral 
are  also  large  statues  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint 
I^ul,  A  Body  of  Public  Security,  a  Jefe 
Politico  and  an  Inspector  General  preserve  order 
'  and  insure  safety  to  all.  The'  streets  are  paved 
with  asphalt,  Merida  contains  two  local  finan- 
cial institutions  —  the  Banco  Yucateca,  with  a 
caphal  of  $8,000,000,  and  the  Banco  Mercantil 
de  Yucalan,  with  a  capital  of  $6,000,000,  and  a 
branch  of  the  National  Bank  and  an  agency  of 
the  Bank  of  London  and  Mexico.  Pop.  about 
42,000. 

Merida,  Venezuela,  town,  capital  of  the  slate 
of  Los  Andes ;  5,290  feet  above  sea-level,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  de  Merida,  and  70 
mileE  south  of  Lake  Maracaibo.  It  was  founded 
in  1558  by  Juan  Rodriguez  Saurez,  It  was  al- 
most wholly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
1812,  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  contains  one 
of  the  two  National  universities  of  Venezuela, 
and  h&E  several  high  schools.  Its  manufactures 
are  carpets,  woolen  and  cotton  goods.  Pop. 
about  Ii3^, 

Mer'iden,  Conn.,  dty,  in  New  Haven 
County ;  on  branches  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  railroad ;  about  midway  be- 
tween Hartford  and  New  Haven,  Originally 
the  town  of  Meriden  was  a  part  of  Walling- 
ford  until  1806,  when  the  town  of  Meriden  was 
incorporated.  In  186?  it  was  granted  a  city 
charter.  It  is  situated  in  an  agricultural  region, 
but  the  citjr  is  noted  for  its  large  number  of 
■  manufactories.  Some  of  the  principal  manu- 
factures are  cutlery,  silver  and  plated  ware,  steel 
pens,  hardware;  machinery,  screws,  vises,  glass- 
ware, cut  glass,  malleable  iron,  bronzes,  fire- 
arms, brass  castings,  curtain  fixtures,  gas  and 


kerosene  fixtures,  self-pUying  attachments  for 
pianos  and  organs,  woodenwarc,  tinware,  gran- 
ite, agate-ware,  lamp  trimmings,  etc.  The  ship- 
ments are  principally  manufactured  articles, 
fruit,  vegetables,  and  tobacco. 

The  educational  institutions  are  the  public 
and  parish  schools,  a  high  school  and  the  Cur- 
tis Memorial  Library.  It  has  the  Curtis  Homo 
for  Orphan  Children  and  Aged  Women,  the 
Connecticut  School  for  Boys,  and  the  Meriden 
Hospital.  The  government  is  administered 
under  a  charter  of  1897.  The  mayor,  who 
holds  office  two  years,  appoints  fire  and  park 
commissioners,     board     of     taxation     and     ap- 

¥)rlionment,  police  and  board  of  public  works, 
he  council  elects  the  health  officer,  board  of 
compensation,  tax  collector,  plumbing  inspector, 
boiler  inspector  and  fire  marshal.  The  treas- 
urer, sheriff,  clerk,  and  auditor  are  chosen  by 
populnr  vote.    Pop.  (1910)  27,265. 

Merid'ian,  Miss.,  city,  county-seat  of  Lauder- 
dale County;  on  the  Mobile  &  Ohio,  the  New 
Orleans  &  Northwestern,  and  the  Southern 
R.R.'s;  about  90  miles  east  of  Jackson.  The 
city  is  surrounded  by  fine  farm  land  on  which 
a  large  quantity  of  cotton  is  raised.  The  chief 
industrial  establishments  are  cottonseed-oil  mills, 
cotton  mills,  lumber  mills,  railroad  shops,  cot- 
ton-gins and  cotton  compresses.  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  East  Mississippi  Female  College  (M.  E.), 
founded  in  1867  and  opened  in  r869,  the  Liiicoln 
School  (Congregational)  and  the  Meridian 
Academy  (Methodist  Episcopal  South)  both  for 
colored 'students.     Pop.  (igto)  23,285. 

Meridian  (Miss.),  Expedition  to.  In  Jan- 
uary 1864  Gen,  Sherman  concentrated  two  divis- 
ions of  10,000  each  at  Vicksburg  under  Gens. 
Mcpherson  and  Huribut,  and  3  February 
marched  eastward  with  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing Meridian,  150  miles  distant,  as  a  railroad 
centre,  and  possibly  penetrating  to.Selma,  Ala., 
or,  if  the  opposing  forces  did  not  seem  too 
strong  at  Mobile,  to  turn  southward  from 
Meridian  and  attempt  the  capture  of  that  city. 
Gen.  Sooy  Smith  was  to  co-operate  with  a  cav- 
alry force  from  Memphis ;  Gen.  Dodge,  in  com- 
mand at  Pulaski,  Tenn.,  was  to  hold  Logan  at 
Bellefontc,  Ala,,  for  a  diversion  toward  Rome, 
Ga. ;  and  Gen.  Thomas  was  to  demonstrate 
toward  Dalton  to  prevent  troops  being  sent  by 
Gen.  Johnston  to  Sherman's  front.  Sherman 
entered  Jackson  on  the  6th,  after  heavy  skir- 
mishing with  cavalry.  Decatur  was  reached  on 
the  I2th.  Meridian  was  taken  the  14th,  the 
Confederate  force,  under  Gen.  Leonidas  Polk, 
being  much  less  than  Sherman's,  withdrawing 
toward  Demopolis.  The  arsenal,  extensive 
storehouses,  and  cantonments  were  burned. 
The  work  of  destroying  the  railroads  centring 
at  Meridian  began  on  the  i6th,  60  miles  being 
rendered  utterly  useless  to  the  north  and  east, 
and  55  miles  toward  Mobile,  This  destruction 
-was  of  the  most  systematic  and  thorough 
character;  10,000  men  worked  at  it  for  five 
days :  61  bridges  and  culverts,  and  more  than 
a  mile  of  trestles  over  swamps  were  burned ;  all 
rails  were  rendered  useless.  This  object  of  the 
expedition  was  fully  gained,  as  Meridian  was 
not  wholly  restored  as  a  railroad  centre  during 
the  war.  Thereafter,  the  transporting  of  supplies 
eastward  from  the  State  of  Mississippi  was  seri- 
ously interrupted  for  a  loi^  time,  and  was 
greatly  impeded  up  to  the  close  of  the  war,  while  > 
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al!  military  operations  whicli  required  railroad  E.  (lo  hrs.  fast)  as  standard;  South  Australja, 

facilities  were  rendered  extremely  difficult.  with  135°  E.  (o  hrs.  fast) ;  and  Westera  Aus- 

The  expedition,  however,  was  not  aa  success-  traOa,  with  12D     E.   (8  hrs.  fast).     Other  stan- 

ftil  as  had  been  hoped.    The  Confederates,  by  dards  adopted  with  reference  to  Greenwich  are  r 

the  exercise  of  great  energy  in  the  face  of  many  1$°   E.    (i   hr.   fast)   for   Mid-Europe;  a2>4°  E. 

difficulties,  so  strengthened  Mobile  as  to  forbid  (i^  hrs.  fast)  for  Cape  Colony;  30*  E,  (2  hrs. 

an  advance  in  that  direction.     Sherman,  not  re-  fast)  for  Natal;  135°  E,  (9  hrs.  fast)  for  Japan; 

ceiving  the   cavalry  support   under   Gen,    Sooy  and   iy^Yi"  E.  {iV/i  hrs.  fast)   for  New  Zea- 

Smith   which   he  had   reason    to   expect   from  land. 

Memphis,  was  unable  to  push  on  to  Selma,  Ala,  Meridian  Circle,  tn  astronomy,  an  instru- 

one  of  die  great  manufacturing  cities  and  store-  mem  used  in  observatories  to  combine  the  func- 

houses  for  military  supplies  of  the  Confederacy,  ^^^^^^   „£   ^   transit    instrument   and   of  the   old 

Smith    >n  turn,  had  been  unavoidably  detained,  mural  circle.     A  vertical  circle  is  carried  on  the 

and  Sherman  returned  to  Vicksburg,  reaching  its  a^is  of  the  transit  instrument  and  revolves  with 

vicinity     26     i'ebruary.      His     command     had  jt    jts  divisions   being  read  by   micrometer  mi- 

nurcbed  between  ^  and  400  milts   had  crossed  croscopes  mounted  solidly  on  one  of  the  piers. 

M.issisfiippi,   and  mflicted   well-mgh  irreparable  !„  this  way  both  co-ordinates  of  the  position  of 

military  dama^fc;  but  had  been  prevented  from  ^  heavenly  body,  its  right  ascension  and  declina- 

carrjing  out  his  full  programme  by  Confederate  tjon,  are  determined  at  the  same  meridian  pass- 

artiv.ty    m    assembling    forces    m    his    extreme  age  — a    great    saving    of    time    over    the    old 

•''°"'-                                         H.  V.  EoYNTOK.  method  with  the  instruments. 

Heridian,  one  of  the  innumerable  imagin-  Meridian  Confercitce,  an  international 
ary  lines  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  that  may  be  convention,  held  in  October  188*  at  Waabing- 
conceived  (rf  as  passing  through  both  poles  and  fon,  D.  C,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  a  corn- 
through  any  other  given  place,  and  serving  to  mon  prime  meridian  from  which  to  reckon  lon- 
seitle  the  longitude  of  places,  and  thus  to  mark  gitudes,  and  for  Other  kindred  purposes.  See 
their  exact  position.    There  are  also  correspond-  fclEBiMAif. 

ing  lines  called  astronomical  or  celestial  merid-  »■(.■!..,<■     „=  ,1  „i     o..„^_«.    v.^^^v   ..^ 

i.:.,  «hich  >re  imiginaf,  circles  of  the  celestial  Utor  rpfS.  SsSr^&VTSnS,  afseS; 

.ph.„  passing  U„o«,h  the  pole,  of  jh.  J»ve„s  ^-  'jj^^'^eSte??.'  L%U^& 

and  the  zentlh  of  any  place  on  the  earths  sor-  ,^       j       j^^  ,       ^  ^  ^    ,M,er  pracliKd 

face     These  correspond  eiactly  to.  the  geogra-  .       „  ^       ^     p«;utom  'Joaeph  Le.Uaa,^ 

phical  it.end.aa.,  that  ,s.  the  cele.lal  is  exactly  ,,    published  in  VSis  'Theaoi  de  Clara  cSil, 

above  the  jeosraph.cal  mendian  of  any  place  Comedienne   lispajiole.'    an   as.aiKl    tran|.E 

Ev.nr  place  on  the  globe  ha.  it.  ■neridi.n,  and  ,;„„  ,,^„  „,^  5™),^  ;,,  ^y^             comedies, 

r.iT- sScfvLs  ,?.Jng&is?ij  jSi'tr-itorintr-Ls-ryKii^s 

a,  fixed  meridian  in  different  countries  is  sufli-  ,e^oi„tion  of  July  1830.  he  was  made  secretary 

ciently    ohvioui,    and    geopaph.r.     na.iga Mrs,  ^  „,,  „Unisler.  of  commerce  and  marine,  in 

and  attronomer.  have  all  fonnd  it  frequently  ■  g              appointed  in.pectoi  of  ancient  monu- 

Kiirce  of  confn.ion      After  years  of  frmtl™  „^        ;„  ,^  b«=ime  a  raanl».  of  the  Ai^d- 

discii...on  the  noestion  ofa  reference  or  first  /J^  ^,„  „(  p„„„  ;„  ,8„.    He  was  a 

meridian  for  the  world  came  hefore  an  intema-  j^'„„j„  „,  n.  Legion  of  l&or  in   iSto. 

tional  conference  held  at  Washmgton,  1  to  aa  ^^^  publishing  averal  important  work,  con- 

Oct^a84.    There,  .although  the  repreaenhitivei  „^„,j  "jj  hi,  duties  a.  mpector  of  ancient 

of  France  and  Bran!  dissented.  It  was  agrerf  to  monuments  he  was  the  author  of    <Colomba> 

recommend  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  both  as  ^,g^  j                  popular  novel  of  the  Coraican 

the  agronomical  and  a.  the  geographical  refer-  ;^„',',     iCarmm'     (i&|7),    a    romance   upon 

ence  meridian   of  the   world,    longitude  to  be  ^bich  the  famous  opera  iCarmen'  by  Biret  ii 

reckoned  east  and  west  from  this  up  to  180  .  ,      j^     'Lettre.  k  une  Inconnue.i   his  most 

At  the.same  time  ■    «™  .advi«d  that  the  as-  ,j„^„,  ;^,|,  „g    ,     ,l,„„,  j  „„^  „,„  i„, 

tronomical  day  should  begin  at  midnight,  mean  ,„„„.,    /igj.i    'Lcttrea    i    Paniaii>    (1881)  ■ 

Greeiiwich  time,  the  hours  for  astronomical  pur-  .^        c^t^H^ma    InSdite'     (1806).    Tte 

p«e.  bemg  reckoned  a.  before  from  o  to  aj^  ,„„,  ^„,|,,  lasTnamed  are  Mirimfc's  n».t  char- 

Thi.  arrangement  began  on  i  Jan    1J85.     trc-  ,„„i„i,.  anting,  revealing  him  a.  a  most  loyal 

TOOsly  many  foreign  rnap-makera  had  accepted  j„^,^   ,^^j  '  .f,,       j-j„   ,;j,|     „„„  j,,, 

the  meridian  of  Greenwich  a.  first  meridian,  Ger-  ^            ^        jl^b  though  often  briUUnt  «.« 

.mans  and  Amencan,  apparently  having  no  jeal-  bard  .nd  uiiympathetic,  while  these  are  tender 

onsy  t)f  Great  Britain  m  regard  to  the  ir«tter.  ^j  romamic.     As  a  master  of  style  M£rime« 

The  change  of  time  ha.  had  reme  importance  j              ,    .    ^.    ^    Con.ull:  I^lon,  <M«- 

for  ..tronomer.,  hut  onlinary  eivil  Um.  i.  stdl  ,;„.,  „  «,  Amis'  (i^);  Haus.onville   'Me- 

eomputed  mnchaa  before.    The  zone  syrtem  of  j    ^    {188S)  ;    Tounieuic,    (Prosper    Mirimee, 

reckoning   standard    time    was    adopted    m    the  Portraits    ses   Dessins    etc'    (iSvol 

United  States  in  r883  and  in  Anstmlia  in  1895.  >"  Portrait.,  ses  Dessin^lc     ii8»;. 

In  the   fonner  country  there  are  four  aones:  ."'""•^  .■•™!!*''.^'"";''""   •'f 

the  Eastern,  taking  time  from  the  meridian  of  wright:   b.   Eiwland   about   i860.     Among  her 

7S°  W.   ( S  hrs.  slow  on  Greenwich  time)  ;  the  gramas    are    'Daphne,'    'CapUin    LotterWair' ; 

Central,  with  standard  meridian  90°  W.  (6  hrs.  'l^ive  Fmds  the  Way.' 

slow);  the  Montitain,  105°  W.  (7  hrs.  stow);  Ueri'no,  a  woolen  or  worsted  fabric,  in* 

and  the  Pacific,  120'  W.  (8  hm.  sk>w).    There  troduccd    about    1826,   and    so   named   becaoM 

are  three  Australian   rones :  'Queensland,  New  made   from  the  wool  of  merino  aheep.       See 

South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Tasmania,  with  150"  Woou 
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Meibio  Sheep.    See  Shxep.  Home'     ,.. 

Merit,  Order  ot  a  British  order  instituted  Mediterranean*   (1892).  and  other  works. 
by  King  Edward  VII.,  26  June  1902,  to  confer         Merle     d'AubignS,     lean      Henri.       See 

distinction  on  persons  ui  military,  scientific,  ar-  D'AuBiCNfe,  Jean  Hzmu  Mkblk. 
tisiic  and  professional  circles.     The  order  fol-  ,,    ,.  „  .  ,  ,         -^  •  .  , 

lows   the  Order  of   the  Bath.     TweWe  persons  Merlin,  mer  lin,  a   semi-legendary   British 

were    decorated    with    the    new    oider    during  proi*et  and  magician,  supposed  to  have  flmir- 

ig(U-3.  ished  toward  the  end  of  the  5th  century.    The 

,,',._     ^       -,,        ~      — _  _  accounts  of  him  are  hopelessly  mixed  with  fic- 

Ment  Syatrai,  The.   See  Cnn.  Service  Re-  tion.    He  was  said  to  Be  the  son  of  a  demon 

^^^  and  the  daughter  of  a  British  prince,  and  was 

Merivale,  merl-vil,  Charlea,  English  his-  brought  up  at  Caer-Merlin,  a  city  supposed  to 

torian  and  ecclesiastic :  b.  Barton  Place,  Devon-  he  the  modem  Carmarthen.     He  received   from 

shire,  8  March  i8c6;  d,  Ely  27  Dec.  1893.     He  his   father  the   power  of  working  miracles   and 

was  educated  at  Cambridge,  took  orders  in  the  was  the  greatest  sa^e  of  his  time,  the  counsellor 

English  Church,  was  rector  of  Lawford,  Essex,  and  friend  of  English  kings.    Vortigem,  accord- 

I&^-£9,  and  dean  of  Ely  from   1869.     He  pub-  ing  to  the  legend,  on  the  advice  of  his  magicians, 

lished 'The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic'  (1853),  had  resolved  to  build  an  impregnable  tower  for 

which  forms  the  fint  part  of  his  popular  'His-  security  against  the  Saxons;  but  the  foundation 

tory  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire'    (latot  was  scarcely  laid  when  the  earth  opened  by  night 

ed.  1890};   'General  History  of  Rome'    {i8?5);  and  swallowed  it  up.     The  magicians  informed 

'Lectures   on   Early    Oiurch   History'    (1879);  the  king  that  to  give  firmness  to  the  foundation 

etc.      Consult,     'Autobiography    and    Letters'  he  must  wet  it  with  the  blood  of  a  child  bom 

edited  by  his  dauf^ter   (1899).  without  a  father.     After  much  search  the  young 

Herinle,  Herman,  English  statesman  and  "^i""  was  brought  to  the  king.     Merlin  dis- 

poUtical  economist;  brother  of  Charles:  b.  Daw-  P""<>  *'*''/'"=  magicians  and  showed  them  that 

lish,   Devonshire,  8   Nov.    1806;    d.   l!.ondon  9  ""der  the  foundation  of  the  tower  was  a  great 

Feb.  l8?4.     He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  ^'^*''  ^"<>  ""<'"  t*'^  '^K=  W"  Ereat  ragmg  drtg- 

he  was  pr<jfessor  of  political  economy  ;83?-^43.  ™3,  one  red,  reprMenting  the  British  one  while. 

He  was  Snder-secretary  for  the  colonies,  i&^S9  "presenting   the   Saxons      The   earth   was   dug 

becoming  perpetual  under-secretary  for  India  in  "P^"'  ^nd  the  dragons  began  a   fnrious  battle; 

1859,     He  w^    'ColoniMtion  and    Colonies'  whereu;»nMerl.n  wept,  and  uttered  prophecies 

(i84t),     a    much    valued     work;     'Historical  r«P«=""e  t'l;  future  state  of, England.    Merlin 

Studies'      (1865);      'Memoirs     of     Sir     Philip  ".  a    character    in    Tmnysons     'Idylls    of    the 

Francis'  (1867)  King.'    A  collection  of  the  prophecies  attributed 

„    .     ,       „  — ,      ,         n      ,.  .  to  him  appeared  at  Paris  in  1498,  at  London  in 

Mmwde    Hennan    Charles,    English   an-  ,g^  ^^d  1533.  at  Venice.  1554-     They  can  be 

thor:  b    London  1839;  d    IS  Jan    1906,     He  was  traced  back  to  about  T360.    Hw  prophecies  were 

educated  at  Harrow  and  Oxford   became  a  barris-  published  at  Edinburgh  in  l6ts  and  contain  also 

ter  of  the  Inner  Temple  in  (864  and  edited  the  (hose  ascribed  to  the  Cambrian  or  Welsh  Merlin. 
'Annual  Kegister'  isTO-eo.     Among  his  pnblica-  >.    ..  n.         r  <  <•        <  <       • 

tions  are:  <  The  White  Pilgrim  and  Other  Poems  >  ^%^'  °'  Stone- fidcon,  a  small  and  hand- 

(187s);  'The  Cynic'  (i8fc);  several  plays;  'The  ^"^."^   European   falcon    (^ja/on   "J"'''^   ^T 

Whip  Hand'    (1884);  'The  Dove>  (1888).    He  vailmgly  blue,  known  throughout  the  temperWe 

was  a  Kin  of  J     H     Merivale  P"^*^  °'  ^"'^  °'°  world,  and  very  similar  to  the 

»     »      .-L    '   *  '       .         ."      .  ,  .  American  pigeon-hawk   (q,v.).     It  is   fierce  and 

Her  iwether,  I-ee,  American  lawyer,  social  courageous,   and   is   trained  in   falconry  for  the 

reformer,  and  author :  b.  Columbus,   Miss.,  aS  pursuit  of  the  birds  that  form  its  natural  prey. 
Dec   1862.     Having  obtained  a  secondary  edu-  »*„„.!J     ,    ™   ,i,-     t   i,   ■        i-   ■«         -.u:^ 

cation  .1  M,mphi,,Tenn,h=  th.re  publi.lid  th.  .„,,",!S^,t '      &vi„    ,S    !*      i?^  ^^^ 

•Fret  T™*,'  with  .  brother,  Avm,  in  .881-3,  "?"'  ""?"  "".'f '  H^V,     1     ^  i   .woman 

.nd  in  1885-6  tonrrf  Europe  kfoot  from  Gihrat  S^     .2    .^t    J  .     1,  i       1.     "  ,  J, 

lar  to  the  Bo>poru.  for  nndy  of  the  condition  l''Vh™,  ,'/..?.    ,i,„?;',h'?.JK.; 

o(  r™,:„.„.,i  ,„„.i,;„™„_  .„,,  „*  ,1,.  — . sqnal  charms,  and  as  using  these  for  the  purpose 


,:„„  ,..;#     ti_  „_.   "„, :„,  ,,"  i„    Vu   ■"  "_I"  of  luring  imaginative  and  amorous  men  to  ae- 

K  'o'f"L  "m.r  trSffo"?  tS*  uSd  r™°„^V""cSel«i"e'"Sev'''  r'?;J;SU'S 

!r"g.!^.:  tSS'>'  "ff"  »  «",;C"*i»  5;e.'e"ntd"as'  ."c'u'r  ng'"i.eS'U" dSSS 

!LS  T;;   V^'     ?         j£      ,       Ik       u  by  quitting  the  sea,  thrSugh  marriage  with  .ome 

Lif  ™!™5;            "     ■  ,    ^.    'P.i'^  i'  f"'"'!  liiman  husband  b?  which  they  magically 

It;,  T,E^..  li     T      ^''u'i         5'  ■'^'"?"  »1«»»  temporarily  a  comjlete  hmnan  forft  and 

ment  of  the  inferior  for  wh  ch  he  made  investi-  „„„i     u...   S.,    ^„/  ,„j    :„    v,:„^_„    j;„„.„   ,„ 

gation,  of  labor  in  the  United  .States  and  the  °„*or"'"b',t'h'''.rthe'"ic   leSr/alr^U'eVmS 

prt.r"'.K;d£™Vaf  sf^i'^adS  '".^^"sril^'.:^",,^^!".^'.;:  S" 

fn  tt„-  tit.1-  in  iHfn   ,„A  :~,  lO/i^  J^i  .-J  „ 1-...  important  part  in  the  legendary  lore  of  the  sea. 

If   -^f     jL^^      T    '  ,«5^  ^3    ^5^  E         "  ^his  medieval  notion  is  doubtless  a  survival 

Shi  ™i«i™  J^^-  ^""^   '^-^  ^'  '"»  of  the  primitive  fancies,  half  fearfnl,  half  poetic, 

^n    n,,,^in^l    rv.™Li^.'"'*"i'-    ."'A  ^T"^^  "hich  seated  the  classic  conceptions  of  t^s^ 

?^ncS"d  to^ti^rm?nU"n''in%l7or*hJ  "^'cl'  """  if  f  I;,, f''^""^ '"*  ''""*  *^"^ 

mavoraltv  of  St.  Louis  nn  the  D«twir™Hr  tlrW,  ""<'   ^leop..  II.,  2,  211)  . 


mayoralty  of  St.  Louis  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 

He  was  defeated  at  that  lime  and  also  in   1901,  ?f'  Bintleytomen    lik»  (he  Nrreldei, 
when   he  was  candidate  of  the   Public  Owner-  "'"^  mcnniidi,  lendtd  ber. 
ship  party.     Besides  his  various  reports,  he  has          All  of  these  ideas  probably  arose  from  a  mix- 
published  'A  Tramp  Trip:  How  to  see  Europe  ture  of  observed  human  resemblances  in  certain 
00  Fifty  Cents  a  Day'  {1887)  ;  'The  Tramp  at  marine    animals    with   purely   mystical    fancies 
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which  peopled  the  ocean  with  similitudes  to  fer-  From  this  has  conit  down  to  as  the  exleti- 

restrial   creatures.     Primitive   men   have    every-  sive  and  varied  use  of  mennaids  and  mermen  in 

where  derived  a  large  part  of  their  sustenance  heraldry.    "In  French  heraldry;"  says  Robinson, 

from  the  natural  products  of  the  waters;  and  "the  mermaid  is  called  the  Siren;  in  German 

always  the  vastness  and  mystery  pf  the  sea,  full"  she  has  two  Uils ;  in  the   lUlian  she  carries  a 

of  strange  creatures  and  incomprehensible  phe-  harp;  and  in  many  cases  in  each  country  she  is 

nomena,   have  powerfully  affected  the  imagina-  crowned.     In  England  it  is  a  very  ancient  crest, 

lion  of  the  ignorant  and  ■  superstitious.    To  this  and  among  others  the  lords  Byron,  the  earls  of 

day  the  ocean  is  more  familiar  and  more  import-  Portsmouth     ...     and    many    others    display 

ant   in  the   life  of   many   isolated   peoples,   who  tbe  sea-matden  in  their  armorial  beanng.     With 

dwell  upon  its  margin  and  derive  their  support  ««>■   «»fb   and    looking-glass   she   smiles   at   ua 

ilmost  exclusively  from  it   than  is  the  land ;  and  *ro'"  *<  shields  of  the  Holmes,  Elliaes,  Upps ; 

they  invest  it  and  everything  it  contains  with  a  ??.''   as   a   supporter  holds   up  the  arms  of   the 

wondering  regard  which  the  inlander  can  neither  Viscounts  Boyne  and  Hood,  the  earls  of  Howth 

Share  nor  understand:     To  these,  even   in  civi-  ?"''., Ca'edon,  and  is  borne  by  the  bads  of  the 

lized  regions  (as  on  the  coast  of  Ireland  or  ihe  §•"']■«   of   Smclair   of   Rosslyn,   and   Scott   of 

Hebrides)  mermaids  remain  only  one  of  many  Harden.    Two  mermaids  crowned  arc  the  snp- 

present  realities,  herding  sea-cattle  and  lying  in  P"",*!?-,"'  '"^  Boston  arnis.»_ 

wait  for  unwao-  humanity  as  surely  as  when  sea-  ^rtificBl  mermaids^  claiming  to  be  preserved 

horses  raced  over  the  ^gean  waves  with  the  realities,    have    formed  a  part, of  the  stock  of 

car  of  Poseidon  or  the  Sirens  tempted  the  mar-  cuf-'os'ties   of   wonder-shows   smw   time   imme- 

iners  of  ancient  Greece     In  one  form  or  another  '"""a'  ■  a"**  ™o"  »*  ""^^  exhibited  since  the 

such  stories  have  been  rife  in  the  folk-lore  of  all  '■^'^^  "*  ^*™.'?"  '"'*"  ^^  ^^^  P^"^""^  "^  J"?" 

maritime   peoples   since   prehistoric   times ;   and,  *"*^'  ingenuity.                      Eknest  Incdsoll 

although  not  so  widespread,  the  belief  in  mer-  HermAU's  Bead,  a  globose  sea-urchin,  as  one 

maids,  and  their  kith  and  kin,  is  still  a  matter  of  the  heart-urchins. 

of  firm  faith  with  hosts  of  persons  in  all  parts  of  Mermud's  Purse,  the  egg-case  of  the  skate 

the  world  Folk-lore  abounds  in  evidence  of  this.  („^  j^ark),  which  is  often  cast  up  empty  on  the 

The  physical   basis   for  these  notions    rests  gj^Qr; 

upon  the  resemblance  which   some  marine  ani-  Merman.     See  Mermaid. 

mals  bear  to  human  beings  when  seen  at  a  dis-  -»""'»^     jc=  i.ii,i.j.«iu. 

taoce  and  in  certain  attitudes.    Such,  in  northern  .     «««».  or  «erou.  a  West  Indian  name  (or  a 

countries,    are    various    seals,    which    formerly  lewnsh  (q.v.). 

abounded  upon  the  coasts  of  western  Europe,  Herobandes,  Flavina,  a  Spanish  rhetorician 

and  still  are  to  be  seen  in  the  less  frequented  and  poet  of  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century  a,d., 

spots.     They  have  a  way  of  lifting  their  round  eminent  also  as   a  general,  has  left  us  a  short 

heads  and   shoulders    from   the  water,   with   a  hymn    in    honor  of    Christ,  and  fragments  of 

queer  human  intelligent  look  upon  their  faces,  live  historical  poems.     L.  Jeep  in  his  edition 

and  buying  their  young  to  their  bosoms  with  of  Claudian  (Lelpsic  1876-1879)  publishes  four  of 

motherly   atTection.      Impressed    with   this    re-  these  poems. 

semblance,  easily  turned  into  a  story  to  beguile  Herodach,     mEr'fi-dik,    or    Bel-Herodach. 

a  long  winter  evening  or  to  amuse  a  child,  and  See  Bel. 

growing  with  imaginative  repetitions,  the  north-  Meroi!,  mar's-*,  EgypUan  Sudan,  a  city 
ern  peoples  were  quick  to  believe  the  similar  and  g^d  stale  of  ancient  Ethiopia,  in  the  north-east- 
more  elaborate  stones  brought  to  them  by  early  ^^1  part  of  Africa.  The  city  is  stiU  represented 
voyagers  from  the  Meditf rranean,  _  and  so  the  by  ruins  and  pyramids  near  Kabati  on  the  Nile 
■-1-3  grew  and  changed  into  the  rich  folk-lore  north  of  Khartum,  and  the  sUle  forms  the  dis- 


of  the  coasts  of  the  North  Sea. 


t  often  spoken  of  as  the  Isle  of  Meroe,  e 


ithern   stories,  embellished  by  classic    tending    southeast    to    AbyssinL, - 

culture    into   the    sea-myths   of    Neptune,    Pro-  northwest   forming   a   part   of   Nubia.      It   was 

tens  and  the  sea-nymphs  of  old,  and  descend-  distingui.-ihed  for  its  mineral  and  cereal  wealth, 

ing  into  the  mermaids  and  mermen  of  mediaival  and  at  an  early  date  was  the  centre  of  an  active 

folk-lore,   yet    alive   around   the    Mediterranean  and  varied  commerce  including  the  great  cara- 

and  OrienUl  seas,  and  among  sailors  generally,  van    trade    between    Ethiopia,    Egypt,    Arabia, 

probably  have   their   root   in   the   aspect  of   the  northern    Africa    and    India.    The    government 

East  Indian  and  African  dugongs  (q,v.).    Near  was  in  the  hands  of  a  caste  of  priests,  who 

at  hand  these  uncouth  monsters  would  never  be  chose  a  king  who  was  obliged  to  live  and  act 

mistaken  tor  human  beings;  but  seen  at  a  dis-  according    to    certain    prescribed    rules.      The 

tance.  by  fearful  and  wondering  voyagers  along  priests  could  sentence  the  king  to  death  in  the 

the  coast,  such  an  error  might  easily  happen,  for  name  of  the  gods,  and  he  was  forced  to  sub- 

they  frequently  stand  upright  among  the  weedy  mit    The  priests  were  of  a  lighter  complexion 

shallows    of    the    coasts,    perhaps    draped    with  than  the  other  inhabiUnts,  and  may  have  come 

loosened  vegetation  like  long  hair,  and  holding  from  India.     Ergamenes,  king  of  Mcroe  in  the 

to  their  breasts  a  young  one  who  nurses  from  3d   century   a,c.,   during   the   reign   of    Ptolemy 

pectoral  mammae  much  as  a  human  baby  would  II.  in  Egypt,  first  made  himself  independent  of 

do.     Such  reports,  brought  back  to  the  enquir-  this    oppressive    priesthood    by    murdering    the 

ing  poetic  minds  of  Greece  might  easily  blossom  priests  in  the  golden  temple.    Meroe  and  Axum 

into  the  tales  of  sea-mythology  which  formed  so  (in  Abyssinia),  which  appearB  to  have  been  a 

large   and   real  a  part   of  the  popular  belief  as  colony   of    Meroe.   remained   the   centre   of   the 

well  as  of  the  legendary  lore  of  the  classic  age  southern  commerce  till  the  time  of  the  Arabians. 

□f  India,  Persia  and  the  Mediterranean  peoples.  The  existing   monuments   of  their   architecture. 

The    fish-gods    of    the    Phoenicians    and    other  and  many  other  vestiges,  exhibit  an  advanced 

idolaters  are  closely  related.  religious  and  social  cultivation. 
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Ueroito'nuta,  a  sub-class  of  arthropods,  the  armj'  of  occupatton.     In  January  1900,  he 

allied  to  the  Crustacea,  and  represented  by  only  was  placed   in   command  of  the  Department  of 

ft  single  survivor   (the  horsefoot  crab),  but  in-  the    Colorado,    and    in    1901    was    retired    from 

eluding  a  large   series   of  fossil    forms   which  active  service.    He  is  the  inventor  of  the  Mer- 

flourisbed   in   the   Palieozoic   Age.      They   were  riam  infantry  pack. 

somewhat  scorpion- like  in  form,  although  some-  MeiTwm,  William  KbsIi    American  iioan- 

times  of  gipntic  sue    and  ranked  between  the  (-ier;  b.  Wadham's  Mills,  N.  V.,  July  1849.     He 

superior  tnlobites  and  inferior  arachnids.     The  „as  graduated  from  Racine  College,  Wisconsin, 

Merostomata    are    charactertzed   by    having    sin  ;„  jg^j  ^^  entered  the  First  National  bank  of 

Sirs  of  ambulatory  limbs  about  the  mouth,  the  g,   p^ul  where  he  was  cashier  in  1873.    In  1880 

It  of  which  termmate  in  some,  if  not  in  all,  5,^   ^^s   president   of   the    Merchants^   National 

cases    m     chihcerae.       The    others    serve    as  bank  there  and  in  1882  became  a  member  of  the 

organs   of    iocomolion,    and   their   coxal   joints  stale  legislature  of  Minnesota  and  was  speaker 

for  prebensipn  and  mastication      The  prevaii-  ;„  iggg      He  was  elected  governor  of  Minne- 

ing  opinion  is  that  the  body  is  divided  into  two  g^ta   in    1889   and   was   director   of   the   United 

parts  (cephalothorax  and  abdomen)  instead  of  States  Census  in  i£Q8-^. 

three  (bead-shieid,  thorax  and  abdomen).    The  «,  _..        -mt'       a    ■r>     f  t.           1 

sub-class    comprises    three    orders,    Xipkosura.  .      "«^f ^^  ■"^"?' t^*"*^  ^Tr''?''^«'""«* 

the   horsefoot  crabs    (q.V.),      several  species  of  »*=  b.  Belsize  Park,  London   21   Feb.  1864-    He 

which   still    exist;    the  SyMxithofura,   Silurian  ?)?*  educated  at  Brighton  College,  and  among 

and    Cambrian    fossil    forms;    and   Euryfterida  his  novels,  several  of  which  have  been  r^rinted 

{see    EuEyPTBrtJs).      Consult    Packarti,    'Zool-  '."Lt    \'i°''"'i?;t."Sv  "V^^?^  <r'  ^^"*   ' 

<igy>    (1897),    and  Zittel-Eastman,    'Text-book  '^"^^  "^^^    ^"S^l  !^"    4°°h.L      /        «■  * 

o?  Paleontology, >   Vol.   I.    (1900),  which  con-  Daughter  of  the  Philistines';  'When  Love  Flies 

toins  an  extensiie  bibliography!^  Out  of  the  Window.'    He  is  also  the  author  of 

Merovingiww..  mer-o-vin'jl-anz,    the    first  ^""f^J^t-        ,_„  ,,„    ,„._„    .        . 

dynasty  of  Prankish  kings  whicii  ruled  in  the  ^  ""rffifl*,  ™*.'^-f«M.  Wdwter,  American 

northern  part  of  Gaul,  since  called  France.  They  educator :   b.    WiUiamaviile.   VL,   27   July   185a. 

derived  their  name  from  Merowig  (Merovjeos),  He  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1877  and  was 

Ihe   grandfather   of   Qovis.     They    ruled    from  an  mstruclor  there  1879-83. .  From  1884  to  1891 

496  till  752,  when  they  were  supplanted  by  the  he  was  professor  of  Greek  m  the  Utiiversity  of 

Orlovingians.    See    France.  North  Dakota,  professor  of  political  economy 

,, ,  _       ■  „          en-  1.       T*  _»    A  1891-1903,  and  president  of  the  institution  since 

Hcniain,  m6rT-am,  Clinton  Hart,  Amen-  jgj_  ""  ^ 
can  biologist  and  author :  b.  New  York  city,  S  .,  ,.,  ,*..-,  — .  .  . 
Dec  1855.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  MemU,  mSrll,  George  Ednland^  Amen- 
1877  and  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  can  Baptist  clergyman  and  educator  :b.  Charles- 
Surgeons  in  New  York  m  1879.  and  practised  town,  Mass.,  19  Dec  1846;  d.  Hamilton,  N.  Y., 
medicine,  1878-8S.  He  was  United  States  Be-  "  Jiuie  1908.  He  was  graduated  from  Har- 
ring  Sea  commissioner  In  rBgi  and  visited  Alas-  "^^A  '"  '^'  »?<1  *™™  '*'?  Newton  Theological 
ka  in  the  interest  of  fur  seal  investigations.  He  Seminary  in  187a.  Entering  the  Baptist  minis- 
has  held  various  commissions  from  the  govern-  ^/y^     he     was     pastor     at     Springlield      Mass. 

....          ..    ■  1         J.    ,  .    *                       ,     ,                  °,  ^lftT^_-I^-        at        S^ilpTn          Mace          (  TK'jr-iicl  ■        at 


the  field  of  biology  and  has  made  ex-     (iS?^-?) ;     at     Salem     Mass.     (1877-85) 
s  in   its  infprpst  in  the  far  West.     }Jr     Colorado    Springs    (1885-7)  ;    and    at    Nc 


(1S82-4);  VR«- 


Coiorado    Springs    (li  ,  .  .  , 

Mass.   (1890-9)-     In  i8^  be  was  called  t 

presidency    of    Colgate    Univ' 


'Mammais  01  ine  naironoacKS'  11002-41     'kc-     f,    <, 1         u- — j_'   •  .     .■™   '„n,^  ,^a   ,u1 

suits  of    Biological    Survey  of    San    Francisco  N.   Y.    where  his  admmistration   improved  the 

Mountain  Re^on  and  Desert  ol  Little  Colorado  ft«'d»'-d  «^d  awakened  interest  in  many  new 

Sea'JhTa^y'I^L:trc!n^\i1lV''UIe  lli'ls  '^^  ^'^^"'Zi^'Au     <^^J^''^1 

ar^ro^Ss^t'u^Sitil'&s.'tlU^r""  Cagiv. 

M«niam,  Henry  Cl»,  American  soldier;  »      -n    t      •      1                     ^i-       <    vt 

bu  Houlton,  Maine,  is  Not.  1837.    He  was  grad-  _    ?!**^"'  ^iS^^^^l*"" VSy!^S^i,^*!S 

uated   from   Colby    fjnivers.ty.  and   began  the  |"''"bJ''-„^  °"-    '?**'  f.  ^''''«1'='^''i?  ^ 

study  of   law;   but   in   1862   entered  the   Union  ^eb.  1896.     He  was  graduated  from  West  Point 

army    as   captain    in    a    Maine    regiment.     He  '"  '^SS.  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  CivU  War 

was  at  the  battle  of  AntieUm  in  '862,  and  or-  *»*  appointed  colonel   of  a  volunteer  cavalry 

ganized  the  colored  troops  in   1863,  being  lieu-  regiment   and   served    with    distinciion   through 

tenant-colonel   of   the   Louisiana    Native    Guard  'he  «="■■    He  was  active  in  warfare  with  the  In- 

(a  negro  regiment)  at  the  close  of  the  war;  he  ^'""f.  ""1    P*^^"™*,"^,  the    notable    service    of 

led   the  assault  on   Fort  Blakcly  9  April    1865.  breaking   up   the   Kuklux  IGan   in    186^   which 

and  obtained  a  medal  of  honor  from   Congress  was  recognized  by  CongrMS  after  some  delay  by 

for  gallant  conduct     In  1866  he  was  appointed  Promotion  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  of 

major  in  the  regular  United  States  army,  and  cava^y- 

rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  1897  and  Merrill,  Selafa,  American  Congregational- 
raajor-general  of  volunteers  in  the  Spanish  War,  ist  clergyman  and  archxologist :  b.  Canton  Cen- 
1898.  He  served  in  many  expeditions  a^inst  tre.  Conn.,  2  May  1837.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Indians,  and  protected  American  citizens  Yale  and  at  the  New  Haven  Theological  Sem- 
in  the  valley  .of  ihe  Rio  Grande  in  the  revolu-  inary  and  was  ordained  (o  the  ministry  in  1864 
tionary  troubles  (1873-6).  In  1898  he  was  com-  when  he  entered  the  Federal  army  as  chaplain, 
mander  of  the  departments  of  the  Columbia  and  He  held  pastorates  in  Lero;?,  N.  Y.,  and  in  San 
California,  and  organized,  equipped  and  for-  Francisco,  and  was  for  a  time  professor  of  He- 
warded  the  troops  to  the  Philippines ;  and  in  brew  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  In 
1899  was  sent  to  the  Philippines  in  command  of  1882-6,  1891-4  and  since  i8(W  he  has  been  United 
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Sutes  consul  at  Jerusalem  and  iiia<fc  valuable  Lawrence,  and  Lowell,  in  Massachusetts,  and 

archsological  researches  and  discoveries  there.  Nashua,    Manchester,    and    Concord    in    New 

Since  1907  consul  al  CieorKetown,  Guiana.     He  Hampshire.      The  length  from  the  source  of  (he 

wrote  'East  of  the  Jordan  >(i88i)-  'Gahlee  m  Pemigewasset  to  the  ocean  is  183  miles. 

the    Time    of    Christ*     (iBSi)  ;    'The   S  te    of  „_,  .       „    t,,.          ,  .      .„   „,    .,       ti-;*.^ 

Calvary'    (188=;)  ■  etc.  Mernmac,  The,  a  frigate  of  the   Untteo 

Merrili,  Steptiai  Hason.  American  Meth-  States  navy.  See  Momio*  AMD  Mkwuac,  The. 

odist  bishop :  b.  Jefferson  County,  Ohio,  16  SepL  Heniman,  merl-m^n,  Henry  Seton.     Sett 

1825:    d.    Kcyport,   N.  J.,   12  Nov.  igos-    He  Scon,  Huca  Stoweu. 

^"di'^V°V'''''"'"-'%^fi''rH'f;'^iS^^/»«  Merriman.  Huufield,  American  civil  en- 

Ohio  Conference  m  1846,  and  m  1B68-72  was  ^„„,.  ^    Southington,  Conn..  37  March  1848. 

editor  of  the 'Western  ChriMianAd^^^^^^^  ^               graduated   fr^i   Yale  in    1871   andT 

1872  was  appointed  bishop.    He  published: 'Chris-  ,q___,    „°„    ,„,;«,.,»    .«^„...    ;„    ti,.    tt«;..j 

tianBaptlsm>: 'Union  of  Amerrcan  Methodism';  '^f^   "'"    assistant   engineer   m   the    United 

«SanetificatioA>  (1901);  'Miracles'  (190a).  ^te  "  corps  of  "iiS;"""     He  was  w?stn«tor  in 

\.  y^  I,                       r"i  pi^,]  engineenng  at  Sheffield  Scientific  School, 

Merrill,  William  Emery,  American  mill-  Yale,  in  rS/ij-a  and  from  1878-1907  was  pro- 

tary   engineer:   b.    Fort   Howard,   Wis.,   it   Oct.  fessor  of  civil  engineering  at  Lehigh  University. 

183;;  d.  near  Edgefield,   111.,  14  Dec.  1891.     He  In  1880-5  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  United 

was  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1859  and  for  States    Coast   and    Geodetic    Survey.      He    is   a 

a  year  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  member  of  many   scientific   societies,  and   has 

was  assistant  professor  in  engineering  at  West  published:     'Theory    of    Continuous    Bridges* 

Point.    He  went  to  the  front  in  1861.  and  served  (1876)  ;     'Mechanics    and    Materials*     (1885)  ; 

with    distinction    at    Yorktown,    Chickamauga,  'Treatise  on  Hydraulics'    (1889)  ;  'Precise  Sur- 

Missionary  Ridge  and  other  famous  battles  and  veying  and  Geodesy'    (1899);  etc. 

in  1864-S  had  charge  of  the  railroad  which  sup-  ,,      .            ™..         ..                .         .         „ 

plied  the  armies  in  Georgia  and  Tennessee  and  .  Memman,  Titus  Moonejr,  American  Ba()- 
was  brevetted  colonel  for  his  services.  After  t'^t  clergyman;  b.  Charleston,  R  Q.,  23„Apnl 
the  war  he  served  as  chief  engineer  on  the  staff  Joaa.  He  was  graduated  from  Canada  Baptist 
of  General  Sherman  and  was  engaged  in  western  College,  Montreal  (now  McMaster  Hall,  To- 
surveys  and  the  improvement  of  rivers.  He  waa  ^nt'D),  m  1844,  served  in  the  United  States 
in  charge  of  the  improvement  of  the  Ohio  River  Christian  Commission  during  the  Civil  War, 
at  the  time  of  his  death  which  occurred  on  a  a"'^  became  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United 
railroad  train.  He  wrote  'Iron  Truss  Brieves  States  in  1882.  He  was  a  professor  at  Laselle 
for  Railroads'  (1870)  and  'Improvement  of  Seminary,  Auburndale,  Mass.,  1864-95.  He  pub- 
Non-Tidal  Rivers'    (iSaO.  '"bed    'Wiliiam,    Prince    of    Orange*     (1874) ! 

»      ■■•   1.,-        -^            ^        .III  'Pilgrims,  Puritans  and  Roger  Williams  Vin- 

Memll,  Wis.,  city,  county-seat  of  Lincoln  djcated'  (iBoa)-  etc. 

County;  on  the  Wisconsin  River,  and  on  the  „      ,          .  ~      „    , 

Chicago,   Milwaukee    &    Saint    Paul    railroad;  ^     Merritt,  mer  it,  Wesley,  American  soldier; 

about  14s  miles  north  of  Madison.    It  was  set-  b-  New  York   16  June    1836;  d  Wasbincton, 

tied  in  1875  and  incorporated  in  1880.    It  is  in  D;  <-■•  J  .Dec-,  ipio-     He  was  graduated   from 

a  part  of   the  Stale  where  the  chief  industries  West   Point    m    1860    and    served    with    h^nor 

are    connected    with    lumbering.      Merrill    has  through  the  Civil  War  and  lor  "bravery  at  Uet- 

mannfacturing  establishments  for  shingles,  laths,  ^""i^B  ,««  brevetted  major.     His   services  at 

planed  lumber,  sawed  lumber,  sash,  doors,  ani  ^^^.  battles  of  Yellow  Tavciii  and  Winchester 

blinds,    dapboirds,    lumber    for    interior    Anish,  P^'^^^    for   him     he    rank   of   bngadier-gencral 

flooring,   etc-      If   has   a   high   school,   an   opera  ?'"'  major-general.     He  was  assigned  chiefly  to 

house,  a  court-house  which  cost  about  $too,ooo,  f^on"er   duty  from   the  close  of  the  Civil  War 

and  the  T.  B.  Scott  Public  Library.  Pop.  (1890)  "nt'I  i^?  *hen  he  «^s  made  superintendent  of 

Ao™,      i„-j^-,    o-,~      /  „,-s\    Q/;a,  West  Point  and  in  1887  placed  on  duty  at  Fort 

6,809;    (1900)   8,537;    (-910)   8,689.  Leavenworth,    Kan.     He   commanded   the    De- 

Merrimac,    mirt-mak,    a    river    of    New  partment  of  the  East  1897-^  and  in  May  1898  was 

Hampshire,  which  has  its  source  at  Franklin  put  in  command  of  the  United  SUtes  troops  in 

where  the  Pemigewasset  and  Winmpisaukie  riv-  the  Philippines  and  conducted  the  campaign  to  a 

ers  unite.     The  Winnipisaukie  is  the  outlet  for  successful   termination.     After  the  close  of  the 

the  lake  of  the  same  name;  the  Pemigewasset  Spanish -American  War  lie  was  ordered  to  Paris 

has  its  rise  in  the  northern  part  of  Grafton  inordertoassiat  the  work  of  the  American  peace 

Cotmty,  in  the  White  Mountains.  The  Merri-  commissioners.  He  was  retired  in  June  igoa 
mac   flows   nearly  due   south   into  the   State  of 

Massachusetts  when  it  turns,  continuing  its  "Umy,  Robert,  English  poet  and  ecceo* 
course  east,  then  nonheast  to  the  Atlantic  trie:  b.  Liaidon  April  1755;  d.  Baltimore,  Md., 
Ocean.  The  mouth  of  the  river  is  a  tidal  estu-  14  Dec.  1798.  He  was  educated  at  Christ's  Col- 
ary  which  is  navigable  for  steamers  of  good  lege,  Cambridge,  and  studied  law  at  Lincoln's 
size.  At  the  entrance  is  e  sand  bar  which  is  Inn ;  inherited  a  good  deal  of  money  from  his 
constantly  changing,  and  which  is  a  hindrance  father,  but  quickly  squandered  it;  and  about  1784 
to  navigation.  The  river  is  navigable  for  small  settled  in  Florence,  where  he  was  made  a  mem- 
steamers  as  far  as  Haverhill.  The  extensive  ber  of  the  Delia  Crusca  Academy,  and  wrote 
water-power  of  the  Mernmac  made  it  one  of  the  much  sentimental  verse,  some  of  it  answered  by 
most  important  rivers  of  the  country  when  the  Hannah  Cowley.  He  returned  to  Englaitd  in 
diief  motive  power  for  machinery  was  water.  1787;  printed  some  of  his  verse,  which  was 
The  largest  cotton-mills  of  the  country  were  sarcastically  praised  by  Walpole  and  was  the 
erected  on  its  banks,  and  many  woolen  mills,  butt  of  GifTord's  'Baviad* ;  and  in  1791  married 
carpet  mills,  and  other  manufactories.  New-  an  actress.  In  the  meantime  he  had  become 
buryport  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Other  infatuated  with  the  principles  of  the  French 
important   places  on   its   banks  are   Haverhill.  Revolution  and  had  lived  In  Fuii.    Iiii796tlK]r 
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ame  to  America,  where  hia  wife  acted  with 
great  success  and  where  Merry  was  regarded  as 
a  very  superior  poet.  'The  Abbey  of  Saint 
Augustine,'  a  play  by  him,  was  acted  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1797. 

Merry,  WilUam  Walter,  English  Anglican 
clergyman  and  classical  scholar :  b.  Worcester- 
shire 6  Sept  1835.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford 
and  has  been  rector  of  Lincoln  College  there 
from  1884.  In  1861  he  became  vicar  of  All 
Saints  Church,  Oxford,  was  select  preacher  to 
the  University  1878-g,  and  again  in  i88g  and 
J.ublic  orator  in  the  University  in  1880,  He  is 
widely  known  for  his  editions  of  the  classics 
published  by  the  Clarendon  Press  and  including 
the  'Odyssey*  (Books  I.  to  XII.,  joth  thou- 
sand; XIII.  to  XXIV.,  15th  thousand)  ;  and  the 


the    author 


1  the  phrasa, 
■  the  present 


plays   of  Aristopha __.    „ 

•The  Greek  Dialects'    (1875). 

Menv  England,  a  popular  1 
land.  The  word  merry  is  used, 
of  gaiety,  but  according  to  its  < 
that  is,  agreeable,  or  pleasani ;  a: 
*nierry  montb  «f  May." 

Hcrry  Honnt,  a  district  near  the  present 
town  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  which  in  the  early  colo- 
nial days  of  New  England  was  occupied  by  a 
party  of  men  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. They  paid  little  respect  to  the  rigid  and 
austere  habits  of  the  Puritans  whom  they 
greatly  offended  by  the  laieity  of  their  manners. 
An  attack  was  made  upon  this  settlement  by  the 
forces  of  the  Plymouth  colony  in  1630.  John 
Lothrop  Motley,  the  historian,  produced  in  i84g 
a  romance  entitled  'Merry  Mount,* 

Merry  Wivea  of  Windsor,  a  comedy  by 
Shakespeare,  first  produced  about  1600  and  first 
printed  in  its  present  form  in  the  'First  Folio' 
of  1623.  An  imperfect  quarto  edition  appeared 
in  i&M.  According  to  Rowe  it  was  written  at 
the  request  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  wanted  to 
see  Fafstaff  in  love,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  this. 
An  opera  by  Nicolai  with  words  adapted  from 
Shakespeare  by  Mosenthal  was  brought  out  in 
Berlin  in  1849.  It  was  entitled  'Die  lustigen 
Weiber  von  Windsor.' 

Mersey,  mer'7.1,  England,  a  river  rising 
in  the  ran^e  of  hills  on  the  southwest  confines 
of  Yorkshire,  at  the  point  where  Cheshire  and 
Derbyshire  join  the  former.  It  flows  in  a  gen- 
eral southwest  direction  to  Runcorn,  where  it 
expands  into  an  estuary  two  to  three  miles 
broad,  near  the  mouth  of  which,  on  the  north 
side,  IS  Liverpool,  with  Birkenhead  opposite,  and 
below  which  it  joins  the  Irish  Sea.  Since  1886 
a  railway  tunnel  under  the  Mersey  has  afforded 
communication  between  Liverpool  and  Birken- 
head. The  entire  length  of  the  river,  including 
the  estuary,  is  from  55  to  60  miles.  Principal 
affluent,  the  Irwell,  to  which  it  is  navigable.  The 
Boliin  and  the  Weaver  are  affiuents  from  Che- 
shire. With  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  is  now 
closely  connected  the  great  Manchester  ship- 
canal  (q.v.)  which  opens  into  it. 

Meraon,  Luc  Oliver.  French  painter:  b. 
Paris  2t  May  1846.  He  studied  at  the  Ecole  dea 
Beaux  Arts  and  was  a  pupil  of  G.  Chassevent 
and  of  Pils.  His  first  picture  exhibited  in  the 
Salon  was  'Leucothea  and  Anaxandros'  C1867). 
In  1869  he  carried  off  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome, 
the  supreme  ambition  of  art  students,  by  his 
painting  'The  Soldier  of  Marathon.*     He  pro- 


duced the  same  year  'Apollo  the  Destroyer,' 
now  in  the  Museum  of  Castres.  In  187a  he 
painted  'The  Martyrdom  of  Saint  Edmund  of 
England'  (Museum  of  Troyes).  Since  then  he 
has  devoted  his  pencil  to  the  portrayal  of  leg- 
endary and  mythological  scenes  and  incidents. 
His  chief  works  in  this  class  are;  'The  Vision, 
a  L^end  of  the  14th  Century'  (1873)  ;  'A  Pat- 
riot Sacrifkc'  (1874);  'Saint  Michael'  (1875); 
'Saint  Francis  and  the  Wolf  of  Aguhbio' 
(1878);  'Saint  Isidore'  (a  triptych)  (1879); 
'The  Judgment  of  Paris  witnessed  by  Eros' 
(1884);  'Mankind  and  Fortune'  (18(B).  He 
has  also  frescoed  with  scenes  from  the  life  of 
Louis  tX.  the  walls  of  the  St.  Louis  gallery 
in  the  Palais  de  Justice  at  Paris. 

Merthyr-Tydfil,  mer'ther-tid'vil,  or  TydvU, 
Wales,  a  market  and  manufacturing  town  of 
Glamorganshire,  24  miles  by  rail  northwest  of 
Cardiff,  on  the  TafI,  at  the  northern  end  of  TafE 
Vale.  From  an  unimportant  village  in  1780, 
Merthyr-Tydfil  has  become  a  prosperous  centre 
of  steel  and  iron  manufactures,  owing  to  its  sit- 
uation near  the  valuable  coa!  and  mineral  fields 
of  South  Wales,  its  exports  of  these  various 
products  being  considerable.  The  town  has  un- 
dergone much  modern  improvement  and  is  noted 
for  its  municipal  enterprises.  Pop.  { igoi ) 
69,227. 

Her'ton,  Walter  de,  English  bishop:  d. 
27  Oct.  1277.  He  was  graduated  at  Oxford 
University,  of  which  he  was  appointed  chancel- 
lor by  Henry  HL  in  1261,  and  three  years  later 
instituted  the  collegiate,  or  separate  house  svs- 
tem  of  the  English  University,  by  establishing 
the  college  which  is  called  after  bis  name.  Here 
the  secular  clergy  were  to  be  educated  in  philo- 
sophy, the  liberal  arts  and  theology.  The  svstem 
he  thus  introduced  has  been  the  secret  of  suc- 
cess both  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  was 
originated  chiefly  with  the  object  of  raising  up 
secular  schools  which  might  check  the  power 
of  the  monasteries  and  eventually  supersede  them 
as  centres  of  education.  He  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Rochester  in  1274. 

Herton  CoHege,  Oxford,  England,  was 
originally  founded  in  1264  at  Maiden,  Surrey, 
by  Walter  de  Merton  (q.v.),  and  removed  to 
Oxford  in  1274,  where  its  collegiate  buildings 
are  among  the  oldest  and  most  interesting  in 
the  city,  the  chapel  especially  being  noted  for 
its  proportions  and  beauty.  The  foundation 
consists  of  a  warden,  twenty  fellows,  eighteen 
post-masters  or  scholars,  ten  exhibitioners,  four 
lecturers,  two  chaplains,  and  in  tg02,  150  under- 
graduates. Among  its  famous  alumni  are  Har- 
vey, Anthony  Wood,  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  and 
Sir   Richard   Steele. 

Mem,  mer'oo,  in  Hindu  mythology,  the 
sacred  mountain  on  whose  summit  resides  Siva, 
sustaining  and   uniting  earth,   heaven,  and   bell. 

Herv,  merv,  Russia,  an  oasis  in  Central 
Asia,  in  the  south  of  Western  Turkestan,  and 
about  120  miles  north  of  the  frontier  of  Afghan- 
istan, now  traversed  by  the  railroad  from  the 
Caspian  to  Samarkand.  It  is  watered  by  the 
Murghab,  and  produces  wheat,  cotton,  su^r, 
silk,  etc.  In  the  midst  of  the  oasis  are  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  town  of  Merv,  founded  by  Alex- 
ander tlie  Great,  and  subsequently  held  by 
Syrians,  Arabs,  Mongols,  and  Persians,  A  new 
town  has  grown  up  on  the  Murghab^  where  tiie 
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railway  crosses  tfie  river,  with  »  citadel   and  famous    liquor    bdwercr    is    made '  fnmi   -tUe 

10,000  inhabitants.     The  oasis  generaJly  is  the  "hearts*    of   the  species   recently  described   aa 

principal    seat    of   the    Tekke   Turcomans,_  Who  Agave  tequtienna.    The  city  of  Tequila,  in  the 

from  this  centre  used  to  make  predatory  incur-  state  of  Jalisco,  is  the  centre  of  this  particular 

sions  into  Persia  and  Afg^ianistan.     In  1815  the  industry.    The  Tequila  Agave  resembles  in  the 

oasis  was  subjugated  by  the  Khan  of  Khiva,  to  appaarance  of  its  stiff  lance-like  leaves  the  sisal 

whom  it  remained  tributary  for  about  20  years,  hemp  plant,  though  it  sends  out  its  leaves  from 

Subsequently   Persia  attempted  to  make  good  the  a  great  bulb-like  cellular  mass  which  forms  the 

claims  which  it  had  long  made  to  this  district,  heart  of  the  plant.     This   heart,  when   denuded 

and  in  i860  fitted  out  an  expedition  for  the  pur-  from  its  leaves  and  detached   from  the  root,  is 

pose,  which,  however,  miscarried  completely,  as  cleft  in  two,  and  a  dozen  of  these  pieces  make  a 

did  another  expedition  in  1876.    In  1881  General  fair  load  for  a  mule,  for  they  must  be  trana- 

Skobeieff  led   a   Russian  expedition  against  the  ported  from  the  fields  where  grown  to  the  city, 

Tekke  Turcomans,  captured  their  stronghold  of  sometimes   a   journey   of   several   miles.     These 

Geok-Tepe,  and  received  the  submission  of  their  hearts  are   roasted   in  pits,  within  the  distillery 

principal  leader.     The  district  of  Merv  subse-  enclosures,  dug  four  or  five  feet  deep  and  con- 

ijuently  came  under  the  power  of  Russia.     Merv  siderably  wider.     A  hot  fire  is  built  of  mesquite 

IS  of  (Treat  Strategical   importance,   and  consid-  wood,  and  large  stones  distributed  through  the 

erable  interest  was  atlaphed  to  it  in  connection  fuel._  The   "heads"   arc  then  heaped  over  the 

with  the  advances  made  by  Russia  in  th«  direc-  burning   mass   until   a  huge  mound   is   formed, 

tion  of  India.    Pop.  soofjoo.  which  is  covered  first  with  grass  and  then  with 

Mer'win,  Henry  ChUda,  American  Uwyer;  ^^h,  and  the  mass  left  several  daya  to  cook. 

b.  Pittsfield.  Mass.,  5  Aug.  1853.    He  was  grad-  When  the  mound  is  opened  the  raw  product  u 

uated  from  Harvard  in  1814  and  was  for  some  *<>""<[  ">.  ^^"^  changed  to  a  dull  brown  m  color, 

years    lecturer    in    the    law    school    of    Boston  ana  thejuices  to  have  been  converted  mto  sugar. 

University.     Beside  editing  several  legal  works  While   hot  and  steaming  the  mass   is  t»ten  to 

he  is  the  author  of  'Patentability  of  Inventions*  wothe'  P'*.  stone-paved,  on  the  bottom  of  which 

{1884);     'Road,    Track    and    Stable'     (1893);  '•solves   a   heavy    stone    CTusher,   driven    by   a 

aife  of  Aaron  Burr>  {i8»> ;  <Life  of  Tliomaa  '^"'^P  ^"<' .?>"'*  P9""-.  "=«  "  «  pound  mto 

Jefferson*    (1901).  P"'P'  »nd  the  semi-liquid  mass  earned  in  deep 

,,        .        _  ...  ^,  .  trays  on  the  heads  of  Indians  to  the  vats  wheK 

Merwin^    ^uel.    American    author:    b.  it  remains  to  ferment    Then  it  goea  to  the  rode 

EvaMton,  liL,  6  Oct  1874.    He  was  educated  at  .tiJIs,  and  is  run  off  as  mescal. 
NorthwMterti  University   (Evanston.  HI),  and         The  commercial  mescal  is  a  colorless  liquor 

published    with    H.    K    Webster    (q.v.)     'The  sometimes  with  a  alight  amber  tint  though  much 

Short   Line   War>    (1899),   and     Olumet  K.  of  it  is  like  alcohol.    Some  of  the  higher  grades 

(i9oi>,  independently  'The  Ejad  to  Frontenac'  ^re  given  fancy  names  which  serve  as  trade- 

(1901)  and  'The  Upper  Hand>   (1903).  n^rks.    It  is  far  too  strong  a  liquor  to  be  drunk 

Hcryc'odus,  or  Coboitx,  a  small  antlered  hy   Americans   with   impunity,   though   its  fi^y 

antelope  fossil  in  the  Miocene  formations  of  the  quality  seems  to  suit  the  Mexican  taste  fc^  hot 

western  United  States.    It  was  about  the  size  of  things.    Zotol   is  another  liquor,   made  in  the 

a  dorcas  gazelle,  but  with  shorter  limbs  and  neck  same  wa^  from  the  bulb-like  heart  of  a  species 

and  belonged  to  the  family  AntilocopTida,  now  of  Dasylirion,  which  is  said  to  be  as  strong  as 

represented  only  by  the  pronghom  (q.v.)  ;  but  it  95  per  cent  alcohol.     These  liquors  should  not 

bore    relatively    tall    three-tined    antlers,    which  be  confounded  with  aguardiente,  which  is  made 

were  deciduous  and  precisely  like  those  of  deer,  from    sugarcane.    The    Mexican    name    means 

Minute   lateral   toe-nidiments   hung  high  above  burning  water.  rn.DiB.  n.^o...»:  rb,».. 

all  the  hoofs,  but  these  were  relatively  smaller  Charles  Richards  Dodge. 

than  in  deer;  in  the  modem  pronghom  no  trace  Hcscala.    See  Mexcala. 

closel,  related  gau,  somewha,  more  primiti.e.  ^''"'tS     i  uJi'      °"w    ?,?'•    .*V  .  "' 

A   ve?y   complete   .kelelon,  cdlecled   t,,   W.   D.  "'".."^"JSt  '-'l™'"?  '\'"',''*".'J°°";?* 

Matikew,  i,  exhibited  in  the  American  Mum™  """'  f';.**  ''"■  "'"  <•'  *"'"'  f™""  "> 

of  Naloial  Hilton  at  New  York.  a,     aind.ed  under  A^ma  Tadcrna,  who  wa.  a 

_       ■*  T-         I  relative,  and   under  Roelofs,   and   lived   at   The 

H£ryon,  Charlea,  sharl  ma-re-oii,  French-  Hague,   with    a   studio  at    Scheveningen.       He 

etcher:  b.  Pans  23  Nov.   1821;  d.  Charemon   14  takes  a   foremost   rank  among  modem  painters 

Feb.  1868.     He  entered  the  navy,  after  studying  of  the  sea,  and  conveys  the  idea  of  water-masses 

at  Brest  but  failing  health   forced  his  resigna-  and   motions  very  felicitously.     The   report   cir- 

tion.  and  he  settled   in   Pans,   studying   etching  culated   in    American   newspapers    of   his    death 

there.     His  chief  works  were  picturesque   spots  4   Aug.    1902  was   false.     Mesdag's   pictures   in- 

in  old  Pans,  many  since  destroyed      A  senes  of  elude   "Fishing  Boats  at  Scheveningen,'   'Strand 

23  plates  by  him  appeared  1850-4-     His  last  years  of    Scheveningen,'     'Morning   on   the    Scheldt,* 

were  spent  in   an   insane   asylum  at   Charenton.  .'In  Peril,'  and  many  other  views  of  the  North 

Consult     Wedmore.     'Meryon     and     Meryon  s  Sea.     Consult   Zilken.    <H.   W.   Mesdag'    (Eng- 

Paris'     (1879):    Burty,    'L'CEuvre    de    Charles  lish  version  by  Bell,  1806) 
Miryon.'    translated    by    Huish    (1879):    Bou-  m,.i„j    „-^i,'sj  w      1.  j       -  Lfi-u 

venne.      'Notes      et      Souvenirs      sur      Charles  „    Meshed    meshSd,   or   MeMheA  meshTiiy, 

Meryon'   (1883)  Persia,  capital  of  the  province  of  Khorasan,  m 

,_,',,.  ,  .         ,  an  extensive  valley  500  miles  northeast  of  Ispa- 

He  M,  a  table-land,  or  plain;  a  term  com-  han.    It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  has  many 

mon   in  southern  California  and  Mexico.  ruinous  houses,  but  its  principal  street  is  spa- 

Hesod',  a  fiery  liquor  produced  in  Mexico  cious  and  handsome,  having  a  water-course,  the 

from  several  species  of  Agave  (q.v.).    The  most  banks  of  which   are  shaded  by  trees,  1 
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ArMWh  h,  wkile  al  its  eittremity  are  seen  the 
splendid  cupola  and  gilded  minarets  of  the  mos- 
que containing  the  shrine  of  Itnan  Riza,  the  son 
of  Ali,  the  founder  of  the  Shiites.  This  tomb 
has  a  Korgeous  interior,  a  vast  hall,  like  the  cen- 
tral nave  of  a  cathedral,  rising  loftily  into  a  cen- 
tral dome  ornamented  with  the  nchest  colors 
and  a  profusion  of  gilding.  This  shrine  attracts 
a  vast  number  of  pilgrims.  Here  also  is  the 
mosque  of  Gohur  Sh^,  considered  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  splendid  in  Persia.  The 
chief  manufactures  are  velvets,  sword-blades,  and 
some  silk  and  cotton  goods.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  cut- 
ting the  turquoises  obtained  in  the  vicinity.  The 
situation  of  Meshed  on  several  great  caravan 
routes  makes  it  an  important  entrei)6t  for  the 
produce  of  surrounding  countries.  Pop.  est 
61,500. 

Heamer,  Fiiedrich  (or  Fraiu)  Anton, 
fred'riH  an'tfin  mis'mir,  German  physician: 
b.  Itzmang,  near  Constance,  Baden,  23  Majr 
1733;  <!■  Mecrsburg,  Baden,  5  Mardi  1815.  He 
was  educated  in  medicine  by  Van  Swieten  and 
De  Haen  of  the  Univeisity  of  Vienna,  made 
iome  study  of  astrology,  came  to  believe  in  the 
influence  of  the  stars,  and  attributed  this  sup- 
posed influence  to  magnetism.  Having,  at  first 
Seiieved  in  the  cure  of  diseased  bodies  by  the 
use  of  magnets,  he  came  wholly  to  discard  the 
magnets  and  declared  that  an  occult  force,  which 
he  called  animal  magnetism,  pervading  the  uni- 
verse, resided  in  himself  and  afforded  him  an 
influence  over  others.  In  i?78  he  went  to  Paris 
and  set  the  town  astir.  He  had  undoubtedly  an 
honest  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  his  discoveries 
and  the  reality  of  the  phenomena  displayed ;  but 
he  took  advantage  of  popular  interest  to  en- 
shroud his  methods  with  mystery.  Finally  the 
government  appointed  a  committee  of  noted  phy- 
sicians and  members  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  including  Benjamin  Franklin,  to  in- 
vestigatethe  matter;  and  the  committee  in  a  re- 
port admitting  many  facts  but  attributing  them 
to  physiological  causes  and  not  to  any  such  sup- 
posed agency  as  animal  magnetism,  so  discredited 
Mesmer  that  he  went  to  London,  and  later  to 
Germany.  The  name  mesmerism  was  formerly 
applied  to  the  entire  class  of  phenomena  now 
known  as  Hypnotism  (q.v.).  Among  his  writ- 
ings are  'M^oires  sur  la  Dicouverte  dti  Mag- 
netisme  Animal*  (1779);  'Histoire  Abregee  du 
Magn^tisme  AnimaP  (i/*33  ;  and  the  'Mimoire 
de  F,  A.  Mesmer  sur  ses  Dicouvertes'  (i?99). 
See  Animai.  Magnetism;  Hypnotism. 

Hea'mcritm.    See  Animal  Macnctism. 

Mesne  (men)  Process,  in  law,  an  inter- 
mediate process  which  issues  pending  the  suit 
Upon  some  collateral  interlocutoiy  matter. 
Sometimes  it  is  put  in  contradistinction  to  pri- 
mary and  final  process,  or  process  of  execution, 
and  then  it  signifies  all  such  processes  as  inter- 
vene between  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  suit. 

Mes'odemi.     See  Anatouy,   Coufarative; 

EMBRYOLOGy. 

Heaohip'puB.    See  Hoasx,  Evolution  or. 

IttB'eaiyx,  a  primitive  carnivorous  animal 
of  the  group  called  Crfo^Ofito  (q.v,),  which  must 
have  resembled  in  external  aspects,  when  alive, 
the  modern  Tasmanian  wolf  of  Australia.  Its 
remains  are  found  fossil  in  the  fresh-water  for- 
mations of  Eocene  Age  along  the  eastern  base  of 


the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  a  complete  skeleton  is 
mounted  in  the  museum  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity. This  specimen  (Mesonyx  obttuidetn) 
indicates  an  animal  as  large  as  a  St  Bernard 
dog,  with  its  hindquarters  drooped  somewhat, 
like  those  of  a  hyena.  Consult  Woodward, 
'Vertebrate   Palaeontokigy'    (iSgB). 

Ucs'ophTte  (Gr.  *mid -grower*),  in  botany 
and  forestry,  a  term  used  of  plants  which  grow 
naturally  in  soil  of  moderate  moisture.  Thus 
the  term  is  contrasted  on  the  one  hand  with 
xerophyte,  "dry-grower,"  and  hydrophyte,  'wet- 
grower,'  these  latter  terms  being  applied  to 
plants  requiring  very  little  or  very  much  moist- 
ure. Since  soil  ot  moderate  moisture  varies 
from  moist  to  dry,  whereas  both  the  dryer  and 
wetter  soils  are  comparatively  invariable  in  this 
respect,  it  naturally  follows  that  Mesophytie 
plants  show  more  adaptability  to  conditions  of 
moisture  than  either  hydrophytes  or  xerophytes. 
For  the  same  reason,  no  doubt,  the  mesop!i)1ic 
flora,  being  comparatively  stronger,  is  denser 
and  marked.by  much  wider  variations  of  species, 
than  the  scanty  and  monotonous  growths  of 
poorer,  because  wetter  or  dtyer,  soils. 

Mesopotunia,  mi!5"6-p&-t3'mT-a  (Gr.  metos, 
middle,  and  potamoi,  river,  signifying  the  land 
between  the  rivers,  and  called  by  the  Arabians 
Al  lezireh,  or  the  island),  Turkejr.  The  Greeks 
called  by  this  name  the  extensive  region  en- 
closed by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Taurus  and  Masius ;  but  the 
name  is  generally  applied  to  the  northern  ]»rt  of 
this  region,  which  is  mountainous,  and  rich  in 
grain,  wine,  and  pasturage;  the  southern  part 
being  flat,  dry,  and  unfruitful.  Its  Old  Testa- 
ment name  is  Aram  Naharaim,  or  Syria  ot  the 
Two  Waters ;  and  also  Padan  Aram,  or  Syria 
of  the  Plain.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  connection  with  Isaac  and  Jacob  (Gen.  24 
and  2T).  The  Greek  title  was  probably  not  in 
use  till  after  Alexander  the  Great  invaded  the 
East.  This  country  has  always  been  inhabited 
by  husbandmen,  who  live  a  settled  life,  and  by 
shepherds,  who  wander  from  place  to  place. 
The  Mesopotamians  sprang  from  the  Chaldxans, 
the  primitive  inhabitants;  from  the  Cushites, 
who  in  the  reign  of  Nimrod  built  the  cities  of 
Edessa  and  Nisihis;  and  from  the  descendants 
of  Shem,  of  the  tribe  of  Thara.  It  was  orig- 
inaly  a  part  of  Nirarod's  dominion.  After  an 
interval  of  more  than  700  years  (2000  B.C.) 
Cushan  Rishafhaim  reigned  in  Mesopotamia, 
who  extended  his  dominion  over  the  Euphrates. 
The  Israelites,  who  then  possessed  Palestine, 
were  compelled  to  pay  him  tribute  for  the  space 
of  eight  years.  In  the  golden  age  of  the  Assyr- 
ian power  (790  B-c)  Mesopotamia  was  en- 
tirely subjected  to  that  empire,  and  suffered  the 
fate  of  its  subsequent  conquerors,  Trajan  sub- 
jected it  to  the  dominion  of  Rome  106  a.d,,  but 
the  Persians  did  not  suffer  the  Romans  to  re- 
main long  in  undisturbed  possession  of  it.  It 
was  a  constant  cause  of  war  between  the  Persian 
and  Roman  empires,  and  at  last  Jovian  surren- 
dered it  to  the  Persians,  363  A.D.  When  the 
Arabs  in  651  established  a  new  empire  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Sassanidx,   Meso- 


Seijuks.  From  that  time  it  had  many  rulers  r.. 
rapid  succession.  Genghis  Khan  made  himself 
master  of  it  in  laiS,  but  in  the  year  1360  it  fdl 
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into  tiie  hands  of  Tur  AU  Ber.    Fortr  years  Hua,  in  the  army  and  >UtV)^  and  ftarticB- 

■fterward     Mesopotamia     was     conquerea     hy  Uriy  the  latter,  a  company  of  officers,  or  crew 

Timur,  and  in  1514  Ismad  Sophi  incorporated  it  of  a  ship,  who  eat,  drink,  and  aasociate  tog«tlier; 

with  die  Persian  empire.     The  Persians  were,  in  military  language,  a  sort  of  military  ordinary, 

however,  in  1554  compelled  to  cede  more  than  established  and  regulated  bj^  the  rules  of  the 

half  of  it  to  the  Turks;  and  though  they  again  service,  for  all  the  officers  in  a  regiment,  and 

in   1613   recovered   the  lost  portion,   they   were  supported   by   their  joint   subscriptions,   supple- 

unable   to  withstand   the   attacks   of  Araurath  meated  by  a  small  government  allowance.    Sm- 

IV.,  who  united  this  Jn  1637,  with  many  other  iljr  institutions  are  extended  to  the  non-commift- 

provinces,  to  his  empire.    TTie  people  are  mostly  sioned  officers  of  a  regiment. 
Arabs,  a  few,  Kurds  in  the  north,    and    some         Messala  fme-sSla)  Corrinus,  Hsrctu  Vale- 

Syrian  Christians  and   Armenians.    The  people  j.,.     n°  "  2   „„rjit    *-"';"'"='   j~l!^„.   u 

Mesozoic  Era,  m  geoloey,  the  mid-penod  before  the  second  triumvirate,  and  joined  the 
of  life  m  geologic  time,  alKi  called  the  Secondary  Senatorial  party.  He  fought  with  Brutus  and 
Period.  Palsozoic  precedes  and  Owio zoic  fol-  Cassius  at  Philippi,  42  b-c,  and  afterward  al- 
lows this  era,  these  two  terms  referring  respec-  (ached  himself  successively  to  Antony  and  Octa- 
tovely  to  «older»  and  "newer,"  or  "earlier"  and  ^ius,  served  at  the  battle  of  Actium,  31  B.C.,  and 
•later,"  _  forms  of  prehistoric  life.  Tlie  mid-  the  same  year  was  chosen  consal.  He  subdued 
penod  is  markedby  thegreat  development  of  Aquitania,  of  which  he  was  made  proconsul,  and 
reptilian  life,  and  js  sometimes  styled  the  Age  of  y,^^  honored  with  a  triumph.  For  a  time  he  was 
Reptdes.  The  subdivisions  of  the  Mesozoic  are  a  prefect  of  Rome,  and  held  the  office  of  augur. 
IriasBic,  Jurassic,  and  LreUceous  tqq.v.).  Messala  was  the  friend  of  Horace  and  other  dts- 

Mesquita,  mas-ke'ta,  Salvador  de,  Brazilian  tinguished  men  of  the  age,  a  lealous  patron  of 

poet;  b.   Rio  de  Janeiro  1646;  d.  Rome,  in  the  literature  and  art,  notably  of  the  poet  Tibuliua, 

early  i8th  century.    He  went  to  Rome,  where  he  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Roman  orators. 
entered  holy  orders,  and  was  well  known  for  his  Messalina,     mSs-a-U'na,     Valeria.     Roman 

Latin    scholarship.      His    <Sacr|ficium   Jephth^>  empress.     Sh?    married     Ciaudius     (later     em- 
(1680),  3  sacred  drama,  established  his  poetic       .^^j  j^    g  ^„     ^ore  hira  a  daughter.  Octavia, 

fame     among     conlemporar.e^  ,  His     tragedies  ^^^  I  Britannicus;  proved  herself  vicious^ 

from  profane   historj;,    'Demetnus,'    *Pereeus.>  li^mious  and  vulgar  hy  her  many  open  amourl] 

^f    ^"^^   ^i'^i^     ?"  .appeanng  at   Rome  ^^^  ;„  1,^^  husb^d's  absence  formally  married 

between  1690  and  1700,  also  had  once  high  rank,  q^^^^  gju^^  ^^^^  ^^^  attempted  to  make  em- 

Mcsquite  (mes  kef)  Tree,  Algaroba,  Honey  peror.    Oaudius  refused  or  d<>layed  to  punish 

Pod,  Honey  Locust,  or  Cashaw,  a  shrub  or  her,  and  Narcissus,  the  emperor's  favorite,  had 

tree  {Proiopis  jidHiora)  of  the  natural  order  La-  her  put  to  death  (whether  with  Claudius'  know- 

gttminosa.    It  is  a  native  of  the  arid  southwest-  ledge  or  not  is  not  known)  in  48  aJ).     Her  rep- 

em  United  States,  extends  southward  to  Argen-  utation  was  whitewashed  in  Stahr's  'Agrippina, 

tine   Republic   and   Chile,   and   is   found   in   the  die    Mutter    Neros'     (1880). 
Hawaiian  Islands,  where  it  was   introduced  by  ,-  -...,.  ...-». 

the    missionaries.    When    well    supplied    with  .     Messene.  rae-se  ne,  the  capital  of  Messena 

water    it  often  becomes   a  widespreading  tree  '"  Peloponnesus,  founded  by  Epaminondas  (369 

of  sixty  feet  in  height  and  three  feet  in  diam-  ^-^^  ^f"''  •>"  :j"^-°^y,^i  L*""™  ov*""  ^^^i": 

eter,  but  ordinarily  it  is  a  straggling  shrub  only  daanonians,  and  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hdl 

a  few  feet  tall    ft  is  usually  spiny,  bears  pin-  °^  Ithome,  the  fortress  of  which   formed  the 

nate  leaves,  small  flowers  in  cylindrical  spikes,  a^opol.s  of  the  new  capital.    Jhe  latter  was 


and  numerous  straight  or  sickle-shaped  pods  si"-rounded  by  rnassive  stone  walls,  flaked  with 
about  six  inches  long.  The  wood  is  used  for  towers,  of  which  there  are  still  considerable  re- 
fuel, and  when  large  enough,  for  building  pur-  «?f^f  ^l  'l}*  modem  village  of  Mavromati.  The 
poais,  posts,  etc.,  for  which,  being  veiy  durable,  ^^^  ArchjeologiMl  Society,  in  1895,  .excavated 
itU  well  adapted.  The  leaves  and  tender  shoots  a  colonnade  and  other  parts  of  the  ancient  a^nu 
are  valued  stock  food,  resembling  alfalfa  hay  in  Messene  with  its  an-opolis  was,  next  to  Cormth, 
composition.  The  pods,  which  are  very  sacchar-  *■;?  stroogest  city  of  Peloponnesus.  It  was  sup- 
ine, are  also  greedily  eaten.  They  should  be  P''^<*  7'*''  *?^^  |^°"|,  »  fountain  called  Oep- 
dried  and  ^ound  to  obtain  the  greatest  value,  ®y<*"'  ^^^  ^P""*  °*  "'"'^'^  ^Ull  exists, 
since  the  highly  nitrogenous  seeds  are  likely  to  Hessenia,  me-se'ni-^.  Greece,  a  nomarchy 
resist  the  digestive  process.  A  clear  or  light  y el-  in  the  western  part  of  Morea  (Peloponnesus), 
low  gum,  which  ooies  from  the  trunk  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  Elis  and  Achaia  and 
branidies  m  tear-like  drops,  is  used  in  confection-  Arcadia,  on  the  east  by  Arcadia  and  Laconia, 
ery  and  in  laundries;  and  a  black  g:um,  probably  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Ionian  Sea.  The 
the  same  mixed  with  some  colonng  matter,  is  greater  jiart  of  the  surface  is  a  fertile  plain,  but 
obtained  from  wounds.  Being  rich  in  tannin  there  are  mountainous  lands  in  the  east  and 
(sometimes  containing  20  per  cent)  it  is  used  northeast.  Kalamata,  the  capita!,  is  in  the  south- 
with  iron  compounds  tor  dycmg.  In  California,  east  on  the  Gulf  of  Koron  (Messenian  Gulf), 
the  tree  is  often  planted  for  hedges.  A  closely  When  Messenia  was  a  stole  of  ancient  Greece  its 
related  species  (P.  pubescens)  known  as  tomillo,  chief  cities  were  Methone  and  ^loa  (Navarino). 
curly  mesquite,  and  screw,  bean,  is  a  smaller  Later  Messene  (Mavromati)  waa  the  c^iital, 
growing  tree  or  shrub  ran^mg  from  Texas  and  and  the  strong  mountain  fortress  was  Ithome. 
Mexico  to  California.  It  is  characterized  by  its  A  ridge  of  Mount  Taygetus  separated  Messenia 
twisted  pods  only  a  couple  of  inches  long.    Both  from    Sparta.     Messenia    is    celebrated    for    the 

' "  'ant    sources    of    honey;    the  long  struggle  of  the  inhabitants  with  the  Lace- 

iful  for  about  ten  weeks.  diemonians  in  defense  of  their  liberty.    In  the 
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first  Messenian  war  (74:1-723  b.c)  the  Lacedse-  (quoted  in  i  Chron.  xvi.  22)  and  Hab.  tii.  13, 

mcnilana,  with  the  Athenians,  invaded  Mcssenia.  where  it  seems  to  be  used  to  mean  the  nation 

For  twenty  years  the  Messemans  defended  them-  of  Israel  as  lUe  priest  ptople  of  Jehovah,  al- 

relves   valiantly   under  their   king  Aristodemus,  though,  even  in  these  cases,  it  may   refer  only 

who  in  consequence  of  an  answer  of  the  Delphic  to  the  king.     In  Daniel  ix.  25  and  26,  it  is  very 

oracle  which  promised  them  the  victory  on  con-  difficidt    to    decide    the   true    meaning    of    this 

dilion  of  the  sacriiice  of  a  virgin  of  the  royal  word,   because  of  the  great  uncertainty  in  reia- 

family,  offered  his  own  daughter  as  the  victim,  tion  to  Ihe  correct  interpretation  of  these  verses. 

Her  lover,  to  save  her  life,  declared  her  to  be  According  to  the  various  interpretations  which 

t regnant  by  himself;  and  Aristodemus,  to  prove  have  been  given  to  them  this  word  would  mean 

er  innocence,  stabbed  her  with  his  own  hand,  &  high  priest,  a  royal  ruler,  or  that  great  king 

and  caused  her  to  be  opened  and  sacrificed.    The  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  known  to  us  as  Jesus 

Messenians,   though    for   some   time   successful,  of   Nazareth.     It    is   not   certain,   however,   that 

were  finally  obliged  to  submit  by  the  Joss  of  both  times  it  Is  used  in  these  verses  it  has  the 

Ithome.    About    forty    years    after,    Ihey    again  same   meaning.     In    Psalm    ii.   2,    the   best    and 

rose,  and  thus  commenced  the  second  Messenian  most    probable    interpretation    would    make    the 

war  (68s  b.C),  which  ended  in  their  entire  sub-  term   denote  the   great   coming  king  known   to 

jngation.    A  part  of  the  Messemans  emigrated  uj  gj  jesus  the  Christ.     This   is  the  only  pas- 

to  Sicily,  and  there  founded  Messana  (see  Mes-  ^ge  in  the   Old  Testament  in  which  this  term 

61NA)   on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Zancle  (668  can   be   taken   with   any   reasonable   degree   of 

B.C.).     Those  who  remained  were  rediwed  to  the  probability  to  refer  to  our  Saviour. 

state  ofhdots.    After  aw  years  of  servitnde  they  [„  (he  post-canonical  literature,  the  first  clear 

agam  took  up  anni    This  third  Messenian  war  apiriication  of  the   term  Messiah  to  the  great 

luted  ten  years  (46sh455  B.c.>,  and  resulted  in  coming  king  of  Israel  is  found  in  the  Psatttr  of 

ftecxpulsiMof  the  Messenians  from  the  Pelo-  Solomon,    dating    from    about  63  ac.    In  this 

ponncMs     E^nondM  restored  them,  gather-  (i^ai  collection  we  have  a  fnll  and  clear  de- 

■"E-  W"'  ^*  "  'J  ^^"  ^.r"T  '""*'*  13  scription  o*  this  king  and  his  work  under  this 

wtich  they  were  scattered     ^>}^'r[^l*f>^-i,  oi  title.     There     are,     fndeed,     in     the      Sibylline 

85    day^  they    completed   and    fortiiied    Mes-  Qracles   and   the   Book  of  Enoch,  expressions 

•™*  1^.!!^*'  ""?  ™"'"'n'=^  their  mdepend-  ^„^  ,^,^5  ^^ich  must  be  supposed  to  refer  to 

«ice   till    the   country   was    conquered     by  _the  ^^^^  ^^^-       ^^d  expected  king  of  Israel,  but  the 

B«m^   (i4fi  B.C.).     The   Messemans   rettiained  ^^^^  Messiah  is  not  used  in  these  writings, 

.u"*  *?    n   I  '"•to™*.,  ">"""«"■  »"<'  IfWRuagB  while  the  pre-Christian  use  of  the  term  Mes- 

through  all  changes  of  fortune.  .j^i,  f^  ^^^i^  ^^e  divinely  appointed  and  eter- 

Meashed.    See  Meshtd.  na(  king  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  thus  limited. 

Messiah,  The,  is  a  term  which  is.  in  John  i.  *«  OW  Testament  abounds  in  statements  and 

41.  and,  in  John  iv.  25,  but  without  the  article,  teachings  relating  to  this  king,  and  that  form  of 

applied  to  Jestis  of  Nar*M*h,   as  the  appointed  'he  Kingdom  of  God  in  which  he  is  to  be  ruler 

kW  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.    Tlie  Greek  word  ?n<i  sovereign.    In  some  of  the  passages  relat- 

which  is  the  translation  of  the  Aramaic  term  ^«  *°  this  final  fomi  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 

meaning    Messiah,    namely  XP^it,    in    English  «  *1  s^"'  ^^^^  Jehovah  himself  will  be  the  king, 

Christ,    is    used  of  Jesus   in   this   same   sense  ??  •>;  was    in  realiW,  m  all  the  history  of  tl:e 

throughout     the     New     Testament.     The     word  kingdom  of  Israel.  __See,  as  examples  of  passages 

Messiah  itself  is  a  modified  transcription  of  the  "f  *•"«  ^'n^.  ^^-  ,"■  2-4.  Isa.  xxxiii.  22,  Ezek. 

Greek  word     Mar^k..    The  exact  transcription  =?■  33,  E«k.  xxxiv.  15,  Zeph.  111.  iS,  Zech.  xiv. 

would  be   Messias.  as  the  word  aM)ear8  in  the  '^-     In  other  passages,  in  harmony  with  the  idea 

Authori^d  Version  in  both  the  passages  cited  t^,**-  "V'«  J'^''"'"*'  ""  .^L*?^.,,"'*  "^      "^ 

above,  and  the  form  Messiah  is  due  to  the  in-  9^  ^'^^^-  ^'^  wa=  represented  in  the  government 

flucnce  of  the  form  of  the  original  Aramaic  and  *'?  AJ'^i^.' 7"       '!*''      !  ?'^'" V*"  T,h,             , 

Hebrew  word.    For  the  word  which  appears  in  "f  David  at  Jerusalem,  it  is  declared  that  a  great 

Greek  as    M^nrtai.  was,  in  Aramaic  and  He-  ^'"'  ^f^™'  =°T'!1^     k^'  T  .i,'    r  ^^  n     m 

i               r7*   ■  >-,  Tm-  .1..  \       K.     .      ,              1  passages,  is   stated  to  be  of  the  Ime  of   David, 

br«w,     ^ifr?  (.rtail'bJ.    All  the  forms  of  j^all   reign   as  king  in  the  final   form  of  the 

the  term  Messiah,  as  well  as  the  Greek  equiva-  Kingdom  of  God-     Among  the  passages  of  this 

lent,        »>«fTfc  ,  and  the  English  Christ,  mean  kind^may  be  cited  Psa.  ex.,  Isa.  ix.  6  and  7,  J". 

Anointed  One,  and  refer  to  Jesus,  when  applied  5,^,;;   ^.g^  j^^   ^^x  8  and  9,  Eliek.  xxxiv.  23  and 

to  him,  as  God's  Anointed  King.  ^4.  Ezek.'  xsxvii.  24,  Hosea  iii.  4.'  Micah  v.  2-5, 

In   the   Old   Testament.  ^  > 'v'  (rtail*!;)  Zoch.  ix.  9.    Just  what  will  be  the  relation,  in 

(English    Messiah)    is    used,    in    a    few    cases,  person  mid  in  nattiTe,  between  Jehovah  and  this 

wiihont    the    article,    and    as    an    adjective,    of  Davidtc  kirg,   is  not  made  clear,  or  even  as- 

priests,  who  were  anointed  to  their  office   (Lev.  serted,  in  the  Old  Testament. 

!V.    5    and    16,    vi.    22).     But,    in    the    definite  Independently,   therefore,   of  the   use   of   the 

sense  of  the  Anointed  One,  or  the  Messiah   of  term  Messiah,  there  was  a  natural  and  sufficient 

Jehovah    (the    Lord's    Anointed),    it    is    used,  basis    in  the    Old    Testament   for  the  widely- 

with   a  very  few   possibJe   exceptions,  only  of  spread  belief  in  regard  to  the  coming  of  a  fn- 

klngs.    Thus,  in  1  Sam.  ii.  35,  it  is  used  of  the  titre   Davidtc  king  called   the   Messiah,    which 

kings    of    Israel    in    general.     In     i     Sam.    xii.  appears  to   have  existed   in   the   time  of  Jesus. 

3  and  5,  xxiv.  6  and  10,  it  is  used  of  Saul :  and.  In    this   belief   Jesus   himself   shared,    and   this 

in  a  Sam.  xiv.  21,  xxiii.  i,  it  is  applied  to  David,  king  Messiah,  or  Christ,  he  both  virtually  and 

In   Lam.    iv.   so,   it   denotes   Zeddciah,   King  of  formally  claimed  that   he   himself  was.     A   vh'- 

Judah;  and,  in  Isa.  xiv.  i,  it  is  applied  to  Cyrus,  tual  claim  of  this   kind  is  found  in   Matt.  x-ri. 

King  of  Persia.    Two  possiUe  exceptiona  to  its  13-20,  and  in  the  parallel  passages,  Maiit  viif. 

u*c  to  denote  kings  may  be  found  in  Psa.  cv.  15  27-30,  and  Luke  ix.  18-21,  and  also  ia  the  act 
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done  by  Jesus,  of  which  we  have  Ihe  record  in  chiefly  of  silk  goods.    The  trade,  both  Iraiuit 

Matt.  XXI.  i-ii,  and  the  parallel  passages,  Mark  and  general,  is  extensive.     The  principal  exports 

xi    I-io,  and  Luke  xix.  39-^0.     A  formal  claim  are    silks,  olive    oil,   linseed    and    other    seeds, 

of  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah  is  found  in  John  iv.  oranges,   lemons,   and   other   fruits ;   corn,   wine. 

3S  and  26.  and    spirits;    salted    fish,    licorice,    lemon-juice. 

The  rejection  of  the  claims  of  Jesus  by  the  shumac,  essences,  rags,  brimstone,  etc  The 
Jewish  nation,  and  the  continuation  in  that  na-  tunny  and  other  fisheries  are  carried  on  to  a  con- 
tion  of  the  belief  in  a  coming  Messiah,  were  siderable  extent.  In  1910  the  exports  were 
ihe  occasion  of  the  appearance  in  Jewish  his-  $11,000,000,  and  the  imports  about  $sooo/ioa 
tory  of  several  who  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah  Messina  has  a  government  university  founded 
after  the  time  of  Jesus.  Of  all  these  the  one  in  1549,  which  had  692  students  in  1901.  It  has 
who  was  most  generally  received  as  the  Messiah  departments  of  law,  medicine  science  and  class- 
by  the  nation,  and  who  accomplished  the  most  ics.  It  has  also  a  nava!  seminary,  and  a  num- 
for  his  people,  was  Simon  bar  Cochba  (or  bar  ber  of  elementary  schools.  The  town  is  sub- 
Kozeba)  who  flourished  130-5  a.d.,  m  the  reign  ject  to  earthquakes  periodically.  Messina,  un- 
of  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  For  two  years  and  der  the  name  of  Zancle,  is  said  to  have  been 
a  half,  bar  Cochba  reigned  as  king,  and,  at  the  founded  1004  b.c.  The  Messenians  obtained 
head  of  an  army  of  200,000  men,  defied  the  possession  668  b.c  Pop.  149,778. 
might  of  Borne.  But,  in  the  end,  he  and  his  „__  .  ■  -^  ..  -  ...  ,.  _  j-  .^ 
nation  were  both  crushed  beneath  the  power  of  .  MMBina,  Strait  of  (Italian,  firo  rfi  M«- 
^Q^^  mta;  Latin,  prelum  Stculum),  a  channel  which 

The  Jews  of  the  present  day  are  not  all  of  5?I«"t=?    Sicily   frcwn   Italy,  and  <xameas  the 

the   same   opinion   in   regard   to    the   Messianic  Tyrrhenian  and  the  Ionian  Sea.     It  h«  a  length 

hope.    The  conservative,  or  Orthodox,  Jews  are  «'    "^"J.    «>    miles,    and    gradually    widening 

still  looking  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  the  toward  the  south,  attains,  on  the  paraild  of  38.. 

great  king  of  the  line  of  David.     With  the  lib-  ?  "'dth  of  u  miles;  but  in  the  north,  where  it 

eral,  or  Reformed.  Jews,  so  far  as  the  term  '?  narrowest,  does  not  exceed  two  miles.    The 

Messiah  is  used  at  all,  it  is  made  to  stand  for  a  ^^P"^  '=  Rreat,  in  some  parU  over  4^00  feet, 

personification  of   a  system   of   ideas   and   doc-  ""^  ?,  s'^ong  current  contmnally   runntng  with 

trines,  and  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  will  be  the  the  tide  makes  the  navigation  somewhat  difficult, 

universal  acceptance  and  the  world-wide  domina-  ''"t  by  no  means  so  formidable  as  was  fabled  by 

tion  of  Jewish  ideas  and  the  Jewish  religion.  *e  ancients,  to  whom  the  rock  of  Scylla,  and 

Bi^/ioera^Ay.— Hengstenberg,      'Chnstology  'he  irfiirlpool  of  Charybdis,  on  the  opposite  side, 

of  the  Old   Testament,'    Enghsh  translation  by  ^ut   at   some   distance   to   the  south    seemed   so 

T.  Meyer  (1868);  Leathea,  'Witness  of  the  Old  dangerous  that  1 1  was  generally  believed  to  be 

Testament  to  Christ'    (1868);  Drumraond,  <Tbe  almost  impossible  to  avoid  the  one  without  being 

Jewish  Msssiah>  (187?);  Gloag,  <The  Messianic  dashed  upon  the  other. 

Prophecies*    (1879);  Stanton,  <The  Jewish  and  MeH'mitcs,  Animal.     See  Couuensaush. 

the  Christian  Messiah'    (1886) ;  Riehm,  'Mes-  „                 d  u      ■        «  v..     ..     . 

sianic   Prophecy.'    English  translation  by  L.   A.  „    MMBmer,    Sebastian    Gebhard,    AmeriCMi 

Muirhead    (1891);    Goodspeed.    'Israel's    Mes-  Roman  Catholic  prelate:   b.  Goldaeh.   Switeer- 

sianic    Hope   to   the   Time   of  Jesus'    (1000);  land,  29  Aug.  1847-    He  attended  the  high  school 

Briggs,   'Messianic  Prophecy'    (1902).  "    Rorschach    and    later   the   College   of   Saint 

Sylvester  Bxibnhau    D  D  George  near  Saint  Gall,  afterward  entering  the 

Dean  of  tht  Theological  Seminary,  Colgate  Um-  University   at   Innsbruck,   Austria.     Ordained   a 

versily.  pnest  23  July  187I,  he  landed  in  New  York  xhe 

u.^_-JL      _-      I'   -     c-  ■!      1             ^A   .«..  following  October  and  was  appointed  professor 

the  same  nan«..     Messina  is  walled,  flanked  ^  f„^^^  ^^  canonlaw  at  the  Stholic  Ui.iversity. 

bastions,  and  defended  by  a  citadel  on  the  sou*.  Washington,   D.   C.     On    14   Dec.    1891   he   w^ 

and  several. forts  both  on  the  .^t  ai.d  wes^.  ^^^j^j  '^^^^       „,   ^.^   B       ^i,     ^■ 

The  harbor  is  one  01  the  b«t  m  the  Mediterra-  ^„„3„^ted  27  March  189a.  and  assuming  charge 

r""'f,^'S"*^''".T™t^>,:^.  f,™  ,?=t  of  his  diocesi  7  April^    He  was^de^ 

town  too*  rts  original  Greek  name  from  that  ^     archbishopric  of   Milwaukee.    Wis..    10 

implement,  called  ^andr    Fronting  the  harbor  j^            ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^            took  possession 

|sabroadquaycalledtheMarina.  adorned  with  ^j     his     new     see.     Archbishop     Meslaiier     haa 

statue*   and    fountams   and    fomung   a   favorite  ^^^  ^^^j^^,     interested  in  the  Western  Summer 

promenade      The   streets    of   the   old   town   are  g^.^^^^,    ^^^  recently  has  devoted  much  time  to 

md   dirty,   but   the  modem   town,   built  j^,^   ^j^^y  ^f  ^^i^n^^^   ^^^^   „(,ich  subject  he 

earthqu^e  of  1783.  '«  generally  com-  ^^^  delivered  public  lectures.     He  is  the  author 

houses  of  two  stories,  and  has  spacious  ^f  <Praxis  Synodalis'  (1B83).  and  'Spinago's 
Streets,  well  paved  with  blocks  of  lava.  Among  Method*  (rooi),  etc.  In  November  1904.  Pope 
the  public  edificM  are  included  nearly  fifty  pj^^  jf  ^^^j  the  pallium  to  Archbishop  Mess- 
churches,  many  of  them  of  great  beauty,  and  ^^^  His  diocese  (toog)  has  a  Catholic  pop- 
adomed  with  fine  sculptures  and  painbngs.  The  „iat;on  ^f  about  290,000;  349  priests;  293 
cathedral  is  a  Gothic  structure,  with  a  somewhat  churches;   4  seminaries;    149  parochial  schools^ 


heavy  exterior,  but  supported  within  by  vast  pil- 
lars of  granite,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a 
temple  of  Neptune.  The  viceroy's  palace,  the 
archiepiscopal   palace,  the   senate  house,  grand 

seminary,  college,   large  and  well-endowed  hos-    ,  ","  ."■■!.    l         '■ 

pital,  numcroiia  convents,  two  theatres,  laiaretto,  have  settled  and  inlefmmgled  with  the  natm^ 
and  arsenals,  are  some  of  the  other  buildings  the  descendants  are  called  MeittMOs.  In  Mexi» 
worthy    of   notice.    The    mannfaetures    consist    the  European  Spaniards  were  called  ChapelouM 
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or  Gackupines.    The  pure  descendants  of  Euro-  animals  there  is  a  remarkable  adaptation  to  a  sin- 

Deans  are  called  Creoles  (see  Cit£0LEs)  in  sioi'  gle  kind  of  food.    For  example  the  larva  of  the 

liar  countries.  fur-moth  lives  exclusively  upon  the  hairs  of  fur, 

„.     .         .            „                         ...  which  consist  of  pure  keratin;  this  substance, 

M(M4ro8,  Larar,  Hungarian  revolutionary  „[,i^h  ;,  ^^,^1     ^flied  to  proteid.  is  therefor^ 

'"  v"i,  '^Ia'"''.''"'^'    ''■   ?"'«•   ^f^T-^,-"'   ?■''"'  "'P^'e  of  furnishing  all  tlie  elements  necessary 

f^I'\'^'  '^ia^^^   ^"/^?'^a"^J-T  fo't'''=    fcrmalion    of    the   protoplasm    of   this 

hnd,   i6  Nov.   1858.     He  was  first  educated  for  caterpillar.     Dogs  when  worked  hard  have  been 

the    Church    but    subsequently    studied    law    at  („„„^  ^^  ,^  ^^^^  ^^  li^^  ^„                       -^  ^^^ 

Pesth.     In  1813  he  was   summoned  to  join  the  Qo  the  other  band,  according  to  Verwom,  it  is 

Hungarian    army    by    ihe   emperor   Francis    I. ;  in,possible  for  an  animal  to  ifve  solely  on  carbo- 

later  entered  the  Austrian  army,  talking  part  in  j,  jrates  or  fats,  or  even  on  the  two  together, 

the  campaigns  of  1814-15  E^mst  Napoleon   and  ^fn^e  there  is  no   nitrogen   in   these  substances, 

subsequently   m   Italy;   and   several   years   later  y^^^    ^^jjion    or   metabolism    is    a    complex 

was  appointed  co  one  .     He  was  m  Italy  in  1848,  sharply  characterizing  living  organisms,  and  the 

serving   as   a   colonel    in   an    Hussar    regiment,  taking   in   of   food  and   the   excretion   of   waste 

when  he  was  chosen  W  Count  Batthyani    who  products  give  to  the  organism  the  material  with 

hadformed  a  new  Cabinet,  for  the  portfolio  of  ^^ich  to  regenerate  itself  and  to  grow.     Meta- 

mmister   of   war.    Acting  m   this   capacity   he  tolism  is  increased  by  heat,  the  consumption  of 

was  largely  mstrumentai   in  bringinK  the   Hun-  oxygen  being  increased  in  cold-blooded  animals, 

ganan  army  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency.     In  ^^t   warm-blooded  animals   undergo   a  decrease 

Septem^r   of   that  year,    having  gone   to   the  ^^„^„  ^eat.    Thus  man  in  winter  has  a  much 

if  ^   °i  "o    '"   ""^  *°'"*''  ''I  ?'^'   defeated  ^^,^  active  metabolism  than  in  stnnroer,  since 

before   the   Rascian   ramparts   of   Szent   Tamas.  h^  consumes  more  food  at  low  temperatures. 

When    Austria    purposed    the    subjugation    of  n  jg  claimed  by  Verwom  that  every  species 

HungaiT,  Mesiaros  took  command  of  the  Hun-  ^f  ^i^^   possesses   a  specific  metabolism,   and 

ganan  forces  in  the  north,  but  on  4  January  his  that  under  certain  conditions  products  of  meta- 

army   was    routed   at    Kaschu.    In    April    18^9  boijgn,  ^^y  stimulate  an   animal   to  increased 

after  the   declaration  of  independence  he  again  growth,   while   under   other   circnmstances   they 

took   command    of   the    Hungarian    forces,   but  may  retard  growth.    Thus  the  usually  deadly  uric 

after  the  defeats   at  Siflreg  and  Temesvar  in  acid   in  moderate  amounts   exerts   a   favorable 

August   he   fled   to    Turkey.    He    subsequently  influence  on  the  size  of  larvae  of  sea-urchins, 

hved  in  England,   France,   the   island  of  Jersey,  Illustrations  are  afforded  by  experiments  in  rai«- 

and  in  1853  came  to  the  United  State*.  jng  snails  and  water-fleas   iDaphnia)   in  smaU 

Hetm,  ni2'ta,  a  river  of  South  America,  volumes  of  water;  besides  the  diminished  vd- 
which  has  its  rise  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  ume,  the  water  fouled  by  their  excretions  may 
Andes  Mountains  near  Bogota  in  Colombia.  It  not  only  dwarf  but  gradually  kill  them,  or  pro- 
is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  small  mountain  dnce  changes  of  form. 

streams,  which  unite  about  40  miles  southeast  Consult     Verwom,     'General     Physiology' 

of   Bogota;   then   flows   east -northeast   into   the  (New  York,  iSgg)  ;  Vernon,  'Variation  in  Ani- 

Ormoco;  a  course  of  about  500  miles.  mals  and  Plants*   (New  York,  1903). 

Hctabetebonan,   m6t"a-bet-choo-an'.    Can-  Metacen'tre,  in  mathematics,  the  point  of 

ada,  a  river  of  Quebec  flowing  into  Lake  St  intersection  of  the  vertical  line  passing  through 

John  from  the  south.     It  is  a  broad  stream,  go  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  floating  body  in  eqiii- 

miles  lot^.  and  navigable  for  a  considerable  dis-  Ubrio,  and  a  vertical  line  through  the  centre  of 

tance.     The  celebrated  Falls  of  MeUbetchouan  gravity  of  the  fluid  displaced,  if  (he  body  be 

over  230  feet  high  are  near  its  mouth;  turned  through  a  small  angle,  so  that  the  axis 

Metab'oliam    (Gr^ek    ^-^^X^,   a  change),  Sli"„^  P^*^'''"h|,""'''!tl  *" JjLt  "T^fL-JJ  Itl! 

the   whole   series   of  physico-chemical   processes  ^^"T'^f  11  ""t?^*    ■      ,  w        f  1  f        /'-f  i! 

connected   with   the  tSanufacture  of  pi^oplasm  P°« '"^^  °^  ""=  ^^  "^  "^^^"^  '*  *'«'°'^  '*■  '*  '* 

and   with  nutrition   and   growth.    It   has   beeii  ""siacue. 

divided  into  constructive  metabolism  (anabo-  Hetacbro'ns,  the  change  of  color  brought 
lisra),  and  destructive  metabolism  (katabolism).  about  in  the  surface  of  certain  animals,  either 
The  former  comprises  the  processes  by  which  the  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  to  make  them  con- 
substances  taken  as  food  are  converted  into  form  to  their  surroundings.  It  is  exhibited  in 
protoplasm,  while  katabolism  is  die  means  by  many  of  the  lower  animals  as  a  protective  de- 
which  the  protoplasm  breaks  down  into  simpler  vice,  especially  in  cuttlefishes  caterpillars,  van- 
products,  such  as  the  excretory  or  waste  matters,  ous  amphibians,  especially  frogs,  and  certain 
Metabolism  thus  comprises  the  elementary  vital  lizards,  notably  the  chameleons.  The  dark  pig- 
phenomena  of  plant  and  animal  life.  These  are  ment  to  which  the  brown  or  gray  colors  of  meta- 
the  occurrences  associated  with  changes  of  sub-  chroic  caterpillars  are  due  is  deposited  in  the 
stance,  of  form,  and  of  energy.  All  organisms  cells  of  the  outer  skin,  while  the  green  coloring 
undergo  continual  changes  of  their  substance  or  matter  is  found  in  the  underlying  fat ;  and.  as 
protoplasm,  etc.,  alterations  of  their  form,  and  Carpenter  says,  experiments  have  shown  that 
transformations  of  their  energy.  Thus  as  re-  the  presence  or  absence  of  both  kinds  of  pig- 
gards  food,  since  all  living  matter  is  continually  ment  is  determined  by  the  surrounding  obieds 
undergoing  decomposition,  it  must  take  in  sub-  through  the  quality  of  the  light  reflected  from 
Stances  that  contain  all  the  chemical  elements  them,  the  suppression  of  the  superficial  dark 
ef  which  it  is  constructed,  but  the  food  differs  pigment  allowing  the  deeper  green"  to  show 
with  every  form  of  cell.  Plants  live  on  inor-  through  the  skin,  and  thus  give  its  hue  to  the 
ganic  substances  and  animals  on  organic,  that  is,  caterpillar.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  forma- 
material  already  prepared;  no  animal  being  able  tion  of  the  dark  pigment  is  hindered  by  the  ac- 
Co  live  on  simple  inorganic  compounds.    Among  tion  of  certain  yellow  rays  which  are  absorbed 
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by  dark  obiects,  but  reflected  from  green  leaves 
and  shoots. 

The  process  of  change  in  squids,  frogs,  etc., 
through  nervous  and  muscular  control  of  pig- 
ment sacs,  called  chromatophores,  is  somewhat 
different  and  is  explained  in  the  article  Chame- 
LXON.  The  power  possessed  by  these  animals  of 
adapting  their  color  to  their  surroundings  must 
be  of  great  value  in  ensuring  preservation  from 
enemies.  Consult  Beddard,  *  Animal  Colora- 
tion'  (1S92). 

Hetadn'tiabarite,  a.  native  sulphid  of  mer- 
cury, occurring  amorphously,  when  it  is  black 
or  dark  gray,  or  in  tetrahedral  crystals.  To  its 
black  coTor  it  owes  its  early  p6pular  name, 
j£thiops  mineral.  Metacinnabarite  is  found  in 
California. 

Hetasen'eaiB,  or  Heterogony.  a  term  pro- 

red  by  Owen  for  a  form  of  parthenogenesis, 
is  that  form  of  alternation  of  generations 
(q.v.)  of  which  one  generation  reproduces  only 
asexually,  by  division  or  budding,  the  other  ex- 
clusively by  laying  eggs.  A  good  example  is 
the  mode  of  reproduction  of  hydromedusK  in 
which  the  hydra-like  stage  gives  rise  to  meduse, 
the  latter  laying  eggs.  Another  case  is  that  of 
the  apbideg,  whose  asexusl  individuals  produce 
multitudes  of  young  by  budding,  the  next  gen- 
eraiiot)  consistixtg  of  males  and  females,  the  lat- 
ter laying  fertilized  eggs.  An  individual  of  the 
first  genentioD  is  called  the  nurse;  one  of  the 
second  generation  the  sexual  animal. 

Anodier  terin  for  this  phase  of  reproduction 
il  hetetogony  (or  heterogenesis),  whi<ji  Hertwig 
defines  as  'regressive  alternation  of  getters- 
tioos.*  He  mentions  another  fonn  of  heterog' 
ony  where  two  generations  with  different  forms 
and  strnrtnre  alternate.  For  example,  a  her- 
maphroditic thread-worm  {Aicatu  aigrovennta) 
lives  in  the  lungs  of  frogs;  it  produces  a  form 
{Rhabdonema  nigrovenomm)  which  lives  in 
mud,  and  which  lays  eggs  giving  rise  to  the 
ascaris  of  the  frog. 

Hctal.  The  elements  are  usually  divided  by 
chemists  into  two  classes,  metals  and  non-metals, 
Formerly  the  classification  was  based  on  physical 
properties,  and  the  metals  were  then  elements 
which  were  opaque,  had  a  metallic  lustre  and 
were  good  conductors  of  heat;  now  the  division 
is  made  on  chemical  properties,  and  a  metal 
is  defined  as  an  element  which  has  the  power 
to  rep[ace  hydrogen  of  acids  and  form  sahs,  in 
other  words  it  is  a  base-forming  element.  How- 
ever, no  sharp  line  can  be  drawn  between  the 
metals  and  non-metals,  since  some  of  the  ele- 
ments belong  to  both  classes.  Some  metals 
have  a  high  specific  gravity,  but  lithium,  sodium, 
potassium,  etc.,  float  on  water,  and  in  general 
the  metals  of  highest  specific  gravity  are  least 
active  chemically.  Some  45  elements  are  usually 
classified  as  metals. 

■  A  mass  of  any  metal  is  believed  to  be  com- 
posed of  atoms  arranged  in  molecules,  and  any 
change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  molecule 
means  a  change  in  physical  characteristics.  Thus 
crystalline  structure  may  he  obliterated  by  roll- 
ing or  hammering  a  melal  and  by  the  same 
means  the  specific  gravity  may  be  increased,  since 
the   molecules  are  forced   nearer  together. 

All  metals  with  exception  of  bismuth 
are  lighter  when  molten  than  when  cold.  Bis- 
muth, like  water,  reaches  its  greatest  density 
just   before    solidifying.     The   relative    specific 


gravities  of  some  common  metals  in  the  solid 
and  in  the  liquid  stale  are  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing table,  compiled  by  Sir  Robe rts- Austen ; 


Mbtai 

^tJ^a 

iU^I 

hon  (pis) 

«-95 

10.5s 

The  fracture  of  metals  is  not  a  property 
but  a  feature  which  gives  mnch  informatioi,. 
about  the  manner  in  wnich  it  cooled,  the  pres- 
ence of  impurities,  etc.,  and  is  of  graat  practical 
value.  Thus  foundry  iron  is  graded  atid  sold  by 
itB  fracture,  and  ia  smelting  copper  and  refining 
lead  the  decisive  points  in  the  processes  are 
delermioed  by  the  fracture  of  test  sanqtlcs. 
Slow  cooling,  as  with  cbemicil  solutions,  belpi 
the  formation  of  large  crystals,  giving  a  coarse 
fracture,  while  a  ludden  cooling  may  prevent  the 
formation  of  crystals  and  thus  give  a  fine  frac- 
ture. Crystalline  structure,  which  determines 
fracture,  may  be  aSected  by  repeated  shocks  or 
vibrations.  In  this  way  the  wrought-iron  chains 
on  railroad  cars  to  prevent  accident  in  lase  of 
a  coupler  breaking  may  by  the  jolting  of  ordi- 
nary service  become  so  crystallise  as  to  break 
when  needed.  Very  low  temperatures,  as  shown 
by  the  experiments  of  Dewar,  also  affect  in  a 
marked  manner  the  crystalline  structure  of  some 
metals.  Any  metal  IS  fusible,  though  arsenic 
sublimes  at  lSo°  C. ;  it  may  be  fused  under  the 
pressure  of  its  own  vapor.  When  heated,  metals 
give  a  red  and  finally  a  clear  white  color.  The 
temperatures  corresponding  to  these  colors  are 
approximately:  incipient  red,  525°  C;  dark  fed, 
too"  ;  Incipient  cherry  red,  800° ;  dleir  dieny 
red,  1000° ;  white,  1300° ;  dazzling  white,  1500^. 

Certain  physical  constants  of  some  of  the 
metals  are  shown  in  the  followng  table,  the 
figures  being  from  Roberts- Austen's  'Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  Metallurgy.' 
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AntimoQ^ 

Biunuth".! 

Cobalt    ... 

^■•■■- 
Sias^.;: 

Piktiaum  . 
Silver  .... 
Tin    


The  color  of  a  metal  depends  on  its  selective 
absorption  01  light  waves  of  different  wave 
lengths.  Unless  the  light  penetrates  the  metsi, 
it  is  reflected  and  the  metal  looks  white.    ''^- 
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METAL  TRADES  ASSOCIATION  — METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY 

■d«ction  of  light  rays  may  be  from  several  parts  clasucal    antiquity,    and    everywbue    seems   to 

dF  the  ^>ectriun ;  this  is  the  case  with  copper  have  quickly  followed  the  mo&t  prin;ary  know- 

which  has  a  reddish  hue.     Anything  which  in-  ledge  of  metallurgy  in  industrial  evolution.    The 

creases  the  absorption  deepens  the  color.    This  Middle  Ages  was  the  great  period  of  metal  work, 

can  be  done  by  reflecting  a  r»j  o£  light  many  notably   in    comiection    widi   Gothic   art     Even 

times  from  two  or  more  surfaces  made  of  a  given  the  more  valuable  metals  were  lavi^ly  used  in 

metal.    Silversmiths  and  goldsmiths  accomplish  this  epoch,  as  before  in  the  Byzantine  period, 

the  same  resuJt  by  finely  grooving  a  metal  sur-  and    since    in    the    architecture    of   the    Greek 

face.     Owing  to  this  absorption  of  light  by  a  Church,  above  all  in  Russia.    One  of  Ae  fore- 

ntetal  the  color  of  the   light   reflected   differs  most  instances  of  Italian  metal  work  is  to  be 

bam  that  transmitted.     Thus  gold  can  be  made  found  in  the  altars  of  St  James  at  Pistoria  and 

to  tiiin  that  some  light  will  get  through.     This  of  the  baptistery  of  St  John  in  Florence.     Each 

li^t  is  bluish  green,  while  as  we  all  know,  gold  of  these  was  the  work  of  a  line  of  great  artists, 

looks  yellow.    Silver  is  white  by  reflected  light,  whose  daborate  work  upon  them  covered  more 

while  the   transmitted  light  is  blue.  than  a  century.     Cellini   (q.v.)   was  the  greatest 

Malleability   is   the   property  that  permits  a  metal  worlnr  of  the  l6th  century.    Even  more 

metal  to    be  hammered  or  rolled  into  sheets,  important  than  this  work  in  silver  and  gold  are 

Ductility  that  which  permits  it  to  be  drawn  into  the  great  bronze  doors  in  the  Florence  baptis- 

wire.     Both   are   dependent   on   the   tenacity  of  tfry,   one   by   Ghlberti,   and  another   by   Fisano, 

the  metal,  the  latter  more  than  the  former.    The  eadi  the  product  of  a  score  of  years  of  labor 

relative  malleability  and  ductility  of  the  princi-  and    both     dating     from     the     15th     century, 

pal  metals  i>  as  follows:  Wrought  iron  work  began  to  be  used  i 
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I2th  century;  between  the  13th  and  the  iSctl..cen- 
turies  in  the  shape  of  gates,  grilles  and  screens 

I                   Gold                     Gold  in  ecclesiastical  art,  and  in  German  locks  and 

•  Silver  §;'"?'  hii^es  of  great  beauty,  it  came  to  its  most  per- 
1  ^S"'  IroS"""  *«"  ^°^">-  The  sepulchral  brasses  of  German, 
I  PUtiDiuD  Nickel  French,  and  Ei^lish  churches  should  also  be 
t                  Iful                    Copper  mentioned :  see  £utAssEs,  Mouuuental. 

iZinc  ZiD^ 

N^el                   L^d  '*'*^  Working  Machinery,  a  term  mchid- 

•  wicaei  ^g  practically  all  machines  by  which  mrtah 
The  mobility  of  the  molecules  of  a  metal  is  are  converted  into  shapes  required  by  modem 

increased  by  tonperature.    Thus  a  coiled  nickel  structural  work  and  the  industrial  trades.  They 

wire  may  be  made  absolutely  straight  by  sus-  may  be  conveniently  arranged  under  the  follow- 

pending  a  weight  from  one  end  and  heating  the  tng  named  classes:     Lathes;  borers  or  drills; 

wire  to  white  heat  I^  the  flame  from  an  alcohol  punches ;     shears ;    milling-machines ;    riveters ; 

lamp  or  Bunsen  burner.     Zinc  at  its  mehing  drop  hammers;  bending  rolls;  rolling' machines; 

point  is  brittle,  but  at  a  temperature  of  150°  is  presses;  planers;  saws  and  special  machines, 

quite  malleaUe.  Lathts  are   turning  machines   used   to  ob- 

Metals  can  occlude  gases.    Thus  a  given  vol-  tain   cylindrical   surfaces   by   rotating   a   bar   of 

ome  of  palladium  cooled  from  red  heat  in  hy-  metal  against  a  cutting  tool.    The  pnneipal  parts 

drogcn   absorbs   goo   times   its   volume   of   that  are  the  head  stock  holding  the  driving  cone  and 

gas.      Hydrogen   passes   through    red   hot   iron  revolving  spindle;  the  tail  stock  supporting  the 

or  platioiim,  ajid  nascent  hsrdrogen,  assisted  by  back  centre,  and  capable  of  being  clamped  at 
atmospheric  pressure  will   pass  tbnmgh  a  thin .  any  point  on  the  centre  line  of  the  bed  or  frame, 

plate  of  coU  iron  as  shown  hy  Deville.    A  liquid  and  the  rest  or  carriage  bearing  the  tool  head, 

metal  can  penetrate  a  solid ;  a  bar  of  tin  rubbed  The  bar  of  metal  to  be  woriced  is  fastened  to 

with  mercury  absorbs  enough   in   a  very   short  the  head  and  tail   stocte  and  rotated  or  tum«d 

time  to  become  brittle.    A  solid  metal  may  pene-  by  belts  from  shafting,  or  by  electric  motors, 

trate   another   when   both   are   cold.      This   can  while  (be  rest  carrying  the  cutting  tool  is  moved 

be   shown   with   pUtes  of  gold   and  lead  rolled  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  bar  from  the  snr- 

together   and   allowed  to  stand.  face  of  which  a  spiral  shaving  is  removed.   These 

For  further  information  about  the  different  mat^ines  are  made  m  a  great  nimiber  of  sties, 

metals,     see     Alcminum  ;     Antiiiony;     Iron;  of  which  the  principal  forms  may  be  designated 

Lsad;  Sk.ver;  etc.             Samuel  3aw>wui,  as  follows;  (i)  The  ffand  Lathe;  without  self- 

Ats9C.  Editor  'Eng.  &  Min.  Journal.^  acting   feeding   devices   for   regulating  the  cul- 

_              ...         ,n       »  .1       1  ting  tool,  and  in  which  the  operation  of  turning 

Metal  Tradea  Aarocmtion,  The  NatioiwI,  j^    performed   by    hand    tools;    (2)  The    Foot 

an  association  of  aw  firms  m  the  metal  trade,  Lathe;  small  and  light,  worked  by  the  operator's 

organized  in  1899,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  f^^^  ^^j  adaptable  to  work  as  delKste  as  that 

excessive   demands    of    labor.    The    association  ^f  j^^  watchmaker  and  jrweler;  (3)  The  Self 

will  not  arbitrate  any   questwn   after  a  body  Acting  Lathe;  in  which  the  cutting  tool  is  held 

of  employees  have  dedared  a  strike.  ^  mechanical  means  causing  it  to  move  au- 

Hetal  Work  a  form  of  decorative  art  in  tomatically  over  the   object   being  turned;    (4) 

which  the  materials  are  metal  and  the  methods  The  Chucking  or  Face  Lathe ;  for  turning  cylin- 

casting  and  repousse.    The  term  includes  jew-  ders  several  feet  in  diameter  and  many  feet  m 

elry  (qv)  and  goldsmith's  work;  hence  its  ma-  length,  such  as  engine  cylinders  and  the  tobing 

teliala  are  often  the  precious  metals  and  its  end,  and  jackets  of  large  ordnance;   (5)  The  Bormg 

personal  adornment.     The  more  intensive  use  of  Lathe,  used  for  working  on  internal  cy'>ndrical 

the  word  makes  it  apply  to  larger  work  and  surfaces.     Any  lathe  may  belong  to  the  single 

especially  to  metal   decoration   in  architecture,  geared  or  back  geared  type.    In  the  former  the 

apparently  a  hter  development  fn  the  arts  than  machine  is  not  provided  with  gear  wheel  attach* 

was    the    ieweler's   trade,   whidi    flourished  in  ments  to  the  rercJvii^  cone  or  stepped  pulley 
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ioi  rtguhtins  the  speed  of  the  spindle;  while  in  ing  the  form  of  the  cutters,  while  the  onljr  specuil 
the  latter  such  attachments  are  provided  operating  skill  required  is  to  maintain  the  form 

01  the  cutters,  and  set  the  work. 

Riveters. —  Riveting  machines  are  made  in 
two  forms,  stationary  atid  portable;  the  former 
used  in  heavy  work  are  operated  by  steam  and 
hydraulic  power,  while  in  the  portable  form  the 
moving  die  is  actuated  by  steam  or  compressed 
air.  They  are  employed  to  drive  and  head  hot 
rivets  in  boiler  work,  bridge  building  and  other 
Structural  work  with  results  far  superior  to  hand 
work  in  rapidity  and  efficiency.  The  usual  form 
of  construction  is  a  U-shaped  frame  or  yoke. 
The  ends  of  the  arms  are  provided  with  dies 
projecting  inwardly,  one  being  fiKed  while  the 
other  has  a  reciprocating  motion.  The  rivel 
being  placed  in  the  hole  is  compressed  endwise 
between  the  dies ;  the  pressure  forces  the  metal 
of  the  rivet  into  the  irregular  edge  of  the  hole, 
clamps  the  plates  together  and  forms  the  rivet 

Drop  Hammers. —  Heavy  drop  hammers  are 

used  for  forging  purposes  and  are  operated  by 

ISO-Tod  Fixed  Riveter.  hydraulic   and   steam   power.      They   consist   of 

an  anvil  fixed  upon  a  solid  base  of  steel  blocks 

Borers  or  Dn'Hj.— Bormg  machines  are  of    laij  over  oak  timbers  to  give  elasticity  to  the 
two  types,  the  horizontal  and  the  vertical.     The     machine.      Above    the    anvil    vertical    homings 
cutting  tool   is   an   axially   rotating   spindle   de-     capped  by   steel   arches  support  the  hammering 
signed  to  bore  or  drill  cylindrical  holes.     They 
vary  greatly  in  size  and  form;  in  the  number  of 
spindles    employed    and    the    manner    of    their 
arrangement.    In  boring  large  holes,  either  hori- 
lontal,  vertical  or  inclined,  such  as  engine  cyl- 
inders, tubing  for  ordnance,  and  hollow  shafting, 
the   machines    usually   have   two   or   more   sep- 
arata spindles  clamped  in  a  cylindrical  tool  head. 
They  are  especially  useful  as  reamers  to  finish 
holes  made  by  punches,  and  also  to  give  exact 
cylindrical    forms    to    the    internal    surfaces    of 
hollow  castings  of  any  kind. 

Ptinches. —  Punching  machines  are  of  the 
single  or  multiple  type,  capable  of  punching  one 
or  several  holes  at  a  lime.  They  are  used  for 
punching  rivet  holes  in  boiler  and  armor  plates, 
plates  for  girders  and  other  structural  metal  , 
work.     The  perforation  is  accomplished  by  the 

thrust  of  a  cylindrical  punch  under  great  pres-  , 

sure  instead  of  a  rotating  spindle.  The  power 
employed  is  steam  or  hydraulic,  generated  by 
individual  engines  for  large  and  belt-driven  ma- 
chinery for  small  work. 

Shears. —  Shearing  machines  and  punches  are  . 

similar  in  general  construction  and  operation,    ■ 

excepting  that  in  the  former  cutting  edges  wbkh  ,, 

pass  each  other  like  the  blades  of  a  pair  of 
scissors  take   the  place  of  the  punching  tool. 

Their  name  and  action  sufficiently  describe  the  I 

purposes  for  which  they  are  used.  ■ 

Miilimg  Machines. —  Are  of  great  importance  1tt  ' 

in  the  manufacture  of  iron  work  of  small  dimen-  i  ■  i,    n      h  ^^  ' 

sions   such   as   the    small   parts   of   sewing   ma-  ^'*'"  Drop-li»mDitr. 

chines,  rifles  and  pistols.  In  general  construe-  ram  and  the  platforms  upon  which  the  piston 
tioB,  a  frame-work  carries  a  spindle  actuated  by  cylinder  and  other  actuating  machinery  is  placed. 
a  pulley,  and  a  table  upon  which  chucks  or  bold-  The  largest  hammer  of  this  kind  wftS  erected  in 
ing  devices  are  arranged.  Gear-wheel  attach-  [8gi  at  Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Steel  Works.'  Its 
ments  to  the  cone  pulley  pt^ovide  for  changes  of  general  dimensions  and  weight  are  as  follows : 
speed  or  greater  driving  power  at  the  cutters.  Height  go  feet ;  width  42  feet ;  weight  of  anvil 
The  advantages  gained  by  their  use  are  as  fol-  and  foundation  1,800  tons;  weight  of  housings, 
lows:  The  rotary  cutters  insure  a  continuous  steam  chests,  pressure  cylinders  and  piston  about 
cutting  operation;  the  outlines  of  the  work  and  1.000  tons.  Ram  ig  feet  long,  10  feet  wide  and 
the  form  of  the-  cutting  edges  are  exactly  simi-  4  feet  thick,  weighing  loo  tons.  Lighter  forms 
tar;  once  adjusted,  all  work  is  turned  out  unt-  of  drop  hammers  are  actuated  by  compressed  air 
form  in  iiz«  and  shape,  and  any  unlimited  and  are  called  pneumatic  hammers.  They  are 
variety  of  shapes  may  be  obtained  by  simply  vary-     used  principally  as  cornice  bending  madunec 
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BtHding  Rolls  and  Benders  are  used  gen-    larger  machines  being  equipped  with  tables  ?  to 
erally  in  boiler  and  tank  work ;  the  metal  plates    8  feet  in  width  and  20  feet  long. 
being  drawn  by  rotation  between  three  rolls  ar-  Stnvi.— In   metal    working,   sawa   belong  to 

ranged  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  their  relative  the  class  commonly  termed  finishing  machinery. 
adjustment  determining  the  curve  to  which  the  For  cutting  plates  and  bars  into  shorter  lengths 
plate  is  bent.  they   are   m   extensive    use,    affording  a  great 

Rolling  Machines  are  used  to  flatten  out  economy  of  time.  They  are  built  in  a  great 
metal  bars  into  plates  and  shapes.  As  designed  many  sizes  and  forms,  both  stationary  and  port- 
al present  they  accomplish  in  a  short  space  of  able,  equipped  with  single  cutters  or  cutters  ar- 
time  a  great  variety  of  work  which  in  times  past  ranged  in  gangs.  For  cutting  off  large  bars 
was  turned  out  by  the  more  laborious  and  ex-  such  as  steel  beams,  rails  and  similar  shapes, 
pensive  processes  of  lathe  turning  and  forging,  saws  with  single  cutters  are  generally  used,  the 
One  class  is  used  to  manufacture  boiler  and  object  being  fastened  to  a  carriage  and  moved 
armor  plate,  and  the  general  run  of  heavy  sheet  into  contact  with  the  edge  of  the  circular  cutter. 
metal ;  while  another  class  produces  the  thin  Some  machines  used  for  lighter  work  are  so  ar- 
sheet  metal  down  to  the  finest  grades  such  as  ranged  that  the  circular  saws  are  moved  into 
tin-foiL  contact  with  the  bars.    The  cutters  are  of  two 

kinds.  The  friction  disks  made  of  soft  mild 
steel,  without  teeth,  measuring  about  44  inches 
in  diameter  and  3-16  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  are 
used  for  cutting  oS  either  hot  or  cold  metal. 
They  are  run  at  a  hip;h'  rate  of  speed,  about 
iSflOO  feet  per  minute,  nm  velocity.  The  toothed 
cutters,  vary  greatly  in  diameter  and  thicliness: 
are  made  of  highly  tempered  steel,  and  are  used 
for  clean  cutting  m  cold  metal.  They  are  usually 
run  at  a  low  rate  of  speed  the  rim  velocity 
varying  from  130  to  150  feet  per  minute.  Fric- 
tion disks  run  at  rim  velocities  between  20,00a 
and  35,00D  feet  per  minute  are  called  fusion 
disks,  from  the  fact  that  the  intense  heat  gen- 
erated by  the  friction  actually  melts  the  metallic 
dust  ground  off  by  the  cutter. 

Special    Machines. —  This    term    includes   an 
"nn-fofl  Rolling  MUl.  almost   endless    variety   of   metal    working   ma- 

chinery, capable  of  enumeration  only  in  a  very 
•  Presses.—  tJy  the  use  of  presses  shee  metal  general  way.  They  are  used  for  special  pur- 
ls converted  into  utensils  of  any  desired  form,  poses  such  as  making  pins,  nails,  rivets,  and 
Their  action  depends  on  the  principle  that  fluids  pens;  the  tapping  of  nuts  and  the  threading  of 
exert  an  equal  pressure  in  all  directions,  and  bolts.  Atthougti  often  of  very  complex  con- 
that,  if  the  pressure  applied  to  the  plunger  of  struction  they  turn  out  work  with  great  rapidity 
the  force  pump  be  multiplied  by  the  square  of  and  precision.  In  its  special  field  metal  working 
the  diameters  of  the  plunger  and  the  ram,  the  machinery  has  not  only  replaced  hand  labor  in 
product  will  be  the  pressure  applied  to  the  ram.  all  countries,  and  especially  in  the  United  States, 
They  are  operated  by  steam,  hydraulic  or  other  but  by  its  use,  accomplishments  have  been 
power;  are  provided  with  dies  between  which  achieved  iti  structural  work  such  as  the  building 
the  sheet  metal  is  pressed  into  the  required  form,  of  magnificent  buildings  and  bridges,  powerfol 
and  are_  capable  of  being  constructed  to  exert  engines,  and  mammoth  ships,  far  beyond  the 
im  unlimited  amount  of  pressure.  Forging  capabilities  of  that  which  is  known  industrially 
presses  are  made  in  all  sizes  adapted  for   nxi     as  hand  labor.  w    Morey    Jr. 

ranging  from  the  pressing  of  watch-cases  to  the  ConsuM>ig  Engineer.  N^  York.     '■ 

forging  of  steamship  shafts,  and  ot  armor  plates  t.        a  ,  , 

wei([hing   14/100  tons.     They  are  designed  for  Metalloid  (Gr.  *metal-like'),  in  chemistry, 

both  hot  and  cold  working  metals.  any     non-metallic     element       These     are     13, 

Planers. —  Planing  machines  are  iraed  to  ob-  namely,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  fluorin,  chlorin, 
tain  flat  surfaces  on  metal.  There  are  two  types;  iodine,  bromine,  silicon,  boron,  carbon,  nitrogen, 
those  in  which  the  motion  of  the  table  relative  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  selenium.  The  distmc- 
to  the  cutting  tool  is  rectilinear,  and  those  in  tion  between  the  metalloids  and  the  metals  is 
which  that  motion  is  rotary.  In  general  con-  slight.  The  former,  excepting  selenium  and 
struction  a  planer  consists  of  a  traversing  table  phosphorus,  do  not  have  a  'metallic'  lustre; 
on  which  the  work  is  fastened ;  a  bed  to  receive  'hey  are  poorer  conductors  of  heat  and  elec- 
the  table  and  guide  it  in  a  right  line;  a  cross  tricity,  are  generally  not  reflectors  of  light  and 
slide  to  support  ihe  slide  rest  carrjing  the  tool;  not  electropositive;  that  is,  no  metalloid  fails  of 
standards  bolted  to  the  bed  and  supporting  the  ?11  these  tests.  The  term  seems  to  have  been 
cross  slide,  and  the  mechanical  devices  for  feed-  introduced  into  modem  usage  instead  of  non- 
ing  and  regulating  purposes.  The  power  sup-  metals  for  the  very  reason  that  there  is  no  hard 
plied  from  shafting  by  belts  is  transformed  by  *"<•  fast  line  between  metals  and  non-metals,  so 
gear  wheel  attachments  into  the  reciprocating  'hat  "metal-like"  or  "resembling  metals"  is  a 
motion  of  (he  table,  causing  it  to  slide  back  and  better  descnptiMi  of  the  class  than  the  purely 
forth  between  the  vertical  guides  thus  bringing  negative  ■non-metals."  Originally  it  was  ap- 
the  work  against  the  cutting  tool  which  shaves  pli^d  ^°  'he  non-metals  which  are  solid  at  ordi- 
ofT  successively,  side  by  side,  narrow  thin  strips    nary  temperatures. 

of  metal  until  a  perfectly  flat  surface  is  pro-  Mefallurgy,    Metallurgy  deals  with  moth- 

duced.     Planers  are  built  in  various  sizes,  the    ods  of  separating  metals  from  their  ores  and  ol 
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adapting  metals  to  their  commercial  uses.     It  jected  to  stresses,  cold,  and  particularly  ol  tha 

had  its  beginnings  when  men  first  wrought  the  relations  of  the  metals  to  each  other  in  alloys, 
metals ;  but  was  long  an  art  rather  than  a  science.  Metallurgy    thus    covers    the    separation    ol 

in  fact  only  within  comparatively   recent  years  ore   and  gangue,  by  mechanical  methods   <coa- 

has    metallurgy    had   anything    like   a    scientific  centration  or  ore-drcesing),  the  reduction  of  the 

basis,  hut  to-day  it  covers  a  wide  range  of  facts,  ore  to  the  metallic  state  by  heat  (smelting),  or 

and  the  trained  metallurgist  has  a  sound  under-  by    methods    which    use    electricity     (ekctro- 

•tanding   of   inorganic   chemistry,   physics   and  metallurgy),  the  purificationof  metals  (relming), 

mechamcs.  snd  the  study  of  the  composition  of  alloys  by 

Of  all  metallurgical  processes  that  of  the  the  microscope  ( metal lography ) ,  The  method? 
separation  of  lead  from  its  ores  is  one  of  the  used  for  the  separation  of  commercially  valua 
oldest  Lead  smelting  was  known  to  the  ancient  tie  minerals  from  the  waste  rock  or  gangue, 
Hebrews,  and  Schliemano  found  silver  orna-  and  lor  the  rediiction  of  the  ores  of  the  various 
ments  on  the  site  of  ancient  Troy  that  were  metals,  differ  and  will  not  be  taken  up  in  detail 
so  pure  as  to  show  that  the  Trojans  knew  how  here.  Mention  is  made  of  them  under  the 
to  separate  silver  from  lead  by  cupellation.  Lead  metals.  (See  Aluminum;  Coppeb;  Gold;  Leab.) 
ores  were  wrought  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  fn  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  metallurgy 
perhaps  3,000  years  ac  The  ancient  Greeks  and  of  an  ore  depends  on  the  physical  charactel 
Romans  extracted  gold,  silver,  iron,  lead,  cop-  of  the  minerals  and  of  the  rocks  in  which  they 
.  per,  and  tin,  and  the  Romans  made  brass  al-  occur  as  well  as  on  the  chemical  compositioii 
though  they  did  not  extract  zinc  from  its  ores,  of  the  minerals.  Metallurgical  processes  may 
The  alchemists  of  the  Middle  Ages  did  a  vast  be  divided  into  mechanical  and  chemical.  Under 
amount  of  experimental  work  and  made  ifi^tor-  mechanical  are  included  the  various  processes 
tant  discoveries.  Thus  Geber  in  707  foupd  that  a  of  ore  dressing  or  concentration,  fte  object  ol 
given  volume  of  meUllic  lead  changed  to  lead  which  is  to  separate  nearly  pure  mineral  (heads) 
oxide  shows  an  increase  in  weight,  but  amiaretitly  from  what  is  of  little  or  no  value  (tailings), 
he  made  little  oc  no  attempt  to  determine  the  In  tfaia  separation  a  third  product  (middlings) 
reason  for  thb  increase,  and  like  th«  later  is  often  obtained  which  may  he  subjected  to 
.alchemists,  passed  by  discoveries  that  might  have  furtiier  concentration.  This  separution  of  min- 
bean  of  high  scientific  value  in  the  seaKb  for  the  eral  from  gangue  dqteods  on  the  phyncatl  Vfop- 
fautastirC  and  impossible,  It  isi  of  interest  to  erties  of  the  -  mineral,  generally  oa .  its  spaciDC 
note  that  the  study  of  the  action  of  oxy^fen  gravity,  but  in  certain  cases  on  its  magnetism  or 
and  the  effects  of  heat  have,  more  than  anything  even  on  the  readinew  with  which  oil  adheres 
else,  extended  our  knowledge  of  the  metaU,  that  to  it  (Elmore  process)'.  The  processes  which 
lead  has  furnished  more  experiments  tlian  any  depend  on  the  diffeienoes  in  specific  gravity  he- 
other  metal  and  that  the  action  of  ox^geti  on  tween  minerals  are  divided  into  two  general 
lead  has  been  more  studied  by  chemists  and  classes,  wet  and  dry.  All  the  many  drnces  and 
metallur^sts  than  any  other  in  the  whole  realm  machines  used  in  wet  cosKentntion  cannot  be 
of  chemistry.  mentioned  here.    In  gold  mtnii^  they  include 

Metallurgy  is  the  mother  of  chemistry,  bat  the  miner's  pan,  one  of  the  oldest  of  concattral- 

there  is  to-day  no  sharp  dividing  line  between  ing  devices;  the  sluice  with  crou-pieoes  or  rif- 

the  two-    Both  deal  with  reactions  between  ele-  fles  to  stop  heavy  particles  of  gcM,  while  the 

ments,  and  these  reactions  can  be  expressed  by  lighter  day,  sand  and  gravel  are  washed  over  by 

synibols.    Most  chemical  reactions  take  place  at  the  water. 

comparatively  low  temperatures,  generally  at  or         In  what  is  called  a  jig  a  nuxture  OJ  heavy 

below  the  boiling  point  of  water,  while  most  and  lighter  ore  and  minerals  is  fed  to  one  com- 

. metallurgical    reactions   have  to   do   with  much  parlment  of  a  large  box  filled  with  water;  bj 

higher  temperatures.     It  is  difficnlt  to  govern  means  of  a  piston  a  pulsating  motion  is  given  the 

conditions   exactly   in   experiments   at  tempera-  water  in  the  box  and  thns  the  mintnUs  in  the 

tures  above  a  red  heat,  and  as  a  difference  of  compartmeat  are  stratified,  the  lighter  rise  to 

less   than   50*    in    temperature   will    determine  the  top  and  are  removed  while  the  heavier  collect 

whether  or  not  a   given   reaction  takes  place,  at  the  bottom,  and  are  also  removed  by  sooie  me- 

mctaUnrgical  processes  have  not  been  dcvMoped  chanical  device.    Jigs  are  ior  tepaniting  ^itidcs 

with  the  exactness  of  chemical     Again  the  hri^  of  some  size.    For  the  separation  of  Hnaller  p«r- 

Hant  results  achieved  in  organic  chemistry  dur-  tkles  (sands  or  slimes)  coocentratii^  tables,  or 

ing  the  past  50  years  and  the  attention  given  that  belts  of  various  types  are-used,  the  prineiide  etrni- 

bninch  of  science  by  investigators  have  tended  moo  to  all  being  the  use  of.  a  thin  ih«et  of  water 

to  keep  down  the  interest  in  metallurgy.  Recent-  whidi  washes  off  the  lighter  particles,  while  by 

ly,  however,  there  has  been  a  change,  and  men  rapid  shoc^  given  the  belt  or  table  the  heavier 

of  Ugh  skill  and  great  knowledge  have  been  in-  particles   are  made  to   travel   against  or  trans- 

vetiigating  metallurgical  problems,  and  much  has  versety  to  the  flow  of  the  water,  and  fall  oS  die 

been  accomplished  within  the  past  ze  years.    The  table  at  some   distance  from  the  waste  rode 

names   of   Howe,    Roberts- Austen,    Mathicssen,  Particles  of  mineral  too  fine  to  be  ^ught  on 

and  Le  Chatelier  may  be  mentioned  in  this  con-  tables  are  separated  by  rosning  the  water  hirid- 

nection.    Metallurgy  like  chemistry  has  benefited  ing  the  fine  mineral  and  waste  ia  suspension 

by  the  applications  of  electricity,  and  in  partlc-  thntugh   taidca   so  proportioned  that  the   speed 

ular  the  electric  furnace  which  permits  of  high  of  flow  is  checked  long  enoogh  to  permit  the 

temperatures  Uid  a  fairly  close  control  of  con-  heavier  partides   to   settle. 

ditioas   has   vastly  increased   the   range   of   ex-  Electro-magnetic  meijiods,  formerly  used  only 

perimental   investigation.     The   study  of  metals  for  strongly  magnetic  minerals  such  as  magne- 

and  alloys  by  the  microscope  has  also  given  a  tite,  are  now,  by  employing  powerful  magnet^ 

clearer  idea  of  the  constitution  of  metals,  their  applied  with  much  aueccss  to  the  s^Mration  of 

behavior  when  cooling,  from  fuaim,  nrbec  sub-  minerals    cfiffering  but  al^tty  Id  magnetisa 
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Ib  partkuUr    have   magnetic  methods  proved  copper  ores.     In  dosed-TCSKl  funutcea  the  ore 

valnabie    in    the    concentration    of    zinc    ores,  is   contiined    in    i   pot    or    similar    receptacle 

unkinc    rich    concentrates    out    of    ore^    thst  made  of  a  sihcious  cla^  or  other  infusible  ma- 

■  few  years  ago  could  not  be  worked  at  a  i>ro&.  terial  and  the  heal  applied  externally.    Fnmaces 

Macnetic  concentration  is  a  dry  process.    Other  of  this  sort  are  used  in  smelting  sine  ores, 
dry  processes  depend  on  differences  in  specific         To  the  ore  put  in  a  smelting  furnace  is  often 

gravityi  a  current  of  air  instead  of  water  being  added  a  certain  calculated  amount  of  limestone^ 

the  mMlinm  used  to  sort  the  mineral  particles,  iron  ore  or  other  material,  to  act  as  a  flux,  that 

The  methods  of  extracting  metals  directly  is,  to  combine  with  the  silica,  alumina,  etc.,  form-i 
from  the  crude  ore  or  from  the  mechanically  sep-  ing  a  readily  fusible  mixture  or  slag.  This  is 
arated  concentrates  fall  into  three  classes:  (i)  lighter  than  the  molten  metal  and  floats  upon  It.j 
extraction  of  the  metal  from  oxides,  carbonates,  Hence  the  slag  and  metal  can  be  tapped  sep-i 
etc.,  by  the  reducing  action  of  carbon,  and  the  arately  from  the  furnace.  , 
treatment  of  sulphides  by  the  oxidization  of  the  For  the  metallurgical  processes  used  with  the 
contained  sulphur;  (2)  the  extraction  of  a  metal  different  metals  see  Aluminuu,  Anhmony, 
by  getting  it  in  solution  and  replacing  it  by  an-  ELECTko-CHe«iCAL  Industries,  etc.  Consult 
other;  (3)  amalgamation.  In  the  first  class  come  also  Percy's  'Metallnrgy*  {'875),  and  Roberts- 
die  amehing  of  all  ir«n,  tin,  gold,  silver,  and  Austen's  'Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Metal- 
lead  ores.  Of  replacement  methods  may  be  men-  lurgy'  (1903).  Saicuki.  Sanford, 
tinned  the  precipitation  of  copper  from  a  solu-  Auoc.  Editor  'Eng.  &  Afin.  Journal.^ 
tioa  of  copper  sulphate  by  the  use  of  iron,  and  »,.j.  ,.,.  , 
the  precipitation  of  gold  from  a  solution  of  its  .  MM^amenam.  When  two  or  more  chem- 
nanlde  by  the  use  of  metallic  zinc.  Amalgama-  '«^,  "?"^'"'?^K''V^*  J""*^."^P'"=?'  }°r 
tion,  used  in  the  treatment  of  an  ore  containing  """'■;  '»«'  ^"^  "*  Afferent  radicals  united  by 
free  gold  and  silver,  consists  in  bringing  a  finely  !?L!'*'!1™;.  *-°L  "  "'"™>  ™'.  .'"J^'T'T^J** 
crusl^  ore  in  contact  with  quicksilver,  when  ^  f'  *J«  ""°P°""^  ^  ,f^'^  \^  \^' 
the  gold  and  silver  particles  form  an  amalgam  ""^  ,""!>"  property  itaelfi*  called  'mett- 
with  die  quicksilver.^The  progress  of  eiertrt^  mensm.'.  The  common  clement  that  unites  Ae 
metallurgy  h  developing  wet  processes  which  ^"^^'f,  '^^^I^J.ff'^^Z^  "«'Th"-»,^ 
aim  to  s^^rate  the  metal  from  the  ore  by  a  di-  ^^"^  ".  "Iw^fntJ""  i^«  "^J^L^^r 
net  transfer  of  the  metallic  atoms  or  ions.  ^"^i?^,™:!.?*  «w='"liTw  h^f  ^^l.  'i^ 

Most  metals  an:  obtained  ultimately  by  the  ^3,1*  J?  1,^,%^,,  ™niH^  "K,jf  r  T^i  n- 

use  of  beat,  either  by  treating  the  crude  ore  or  ™t'"^i'A^'',^Xr  coSTwo Touvl  ScSl 

rp^^;%n^riti'^lrCfcmo?^g"^s  i^^d^f^^t.'^rj^^i--a\^:^-j; 

phur,   though   it   may   be  the  prel  minary   step.  ^Z'^^.^^ZS^I  fo^ul^of  t^e=^  r^^- 

makmg  the  ore  more  porous,  to  the  use  of  a  tive  compounds  are  therefore  as  follows: 

leaching  or  lixivation  process,  such  as  the  leach-  „.  /^    ,  , ,    , .  ,  ,  ^  ,    ,  ,       . 

ing  of  copper  ores  by  a  solution  of  sulphurous  Dipropyl  ether.        Methyl-amyl  Ethyl-butyl 

acid  or  the  leaching  of  gold  ores  by  a  solution  ™      "  rv' 

of  potassium  cyanide.    Roasting  is  done  either  >?H' >0  ii'5'>0  I^'>0 

by    piling    the    ore    in    heaps    with    enough         ^lil,  UH„  UH, 

wood    to    start    and    maintain    combu«ion    of         The  following  amines,  whidi  aU  have  the 

Ae    sulphur    (heap    roasting)    or    in    roasting  "np'ncal  formula  C.H.N,  illustrate  metamerism 

fnmaces.     These  are    of   a    variety    of   types  m  winch  mtroran  is  the  connecting  element : 
but   are   alike   in   having  means   for   applying     PrpW^mme,  flethyletb/Umme.  Tnmethyl amine, 

and     regulating     heat,    regulating     the     supply  „  \  'j"'  „  J  ^^'  \  J:"^" 

nf  »•„  *n  .-omhirH.  with  thf  Rnltihiir  m  the   ore.  ^  1  f1  "1  5^"'  "    1  CH, 


3  combine  with  the  sulphi 
ind  means   for  mixing  and  keeping  thi 


(  H  (  H  {  CH, 


.,„,!  that  the  reaction  may  proceed  evenly.  Metamerism  may  be  regarded  as  a  species  of 

A  perfect  dead  roast,  that  is,  the  complete  oxida-  accidental  isomerism.  When  metameric  com- 
rion  of  the  sulphur  in  a  sulphur-bearing  mineral,  pounds  are  treated  with  reagents  which  destroy 
is  seldom  obtained.  In  what  is  known  the  bonds  between  the  constituent  radicals  and 
as  chloridizing  roasting,  the  mineral  to  be  the  atoms  (of  oxygen  or  nitrogen)  by  which 
ertracted  is  changed  to  a  chloride  by  adding  they  are_  united,  the  several  members  of  the 
common  salt  to  the  furnace  charge.  metamenc  group  that  is  so  treated  yield  total  y 
Smelting  is  done  in  furnaces  either  of  the  different  products,  because  they  contain  totally, 
hearth,  shaft,  reverberatory  or  closed-vessel  different  radicals.  ' 
types.  The  commonest  type  of  shaft  furnace  Hetamorphic  Rocki,  in  geology,  those 
is  the  blast  furnace  used  in  smelting  iron  rocks  whose  present  form  is  the  result  of  far- 
ores.  Ore,  limestone  and  fuel  are  fed  in  reaching  and  extreme  chan^,  the  most  frequent 
at  the  top  while  hot  air  is  forced  through  open-  metamorphosis  being  an  increase  in  hardness 
ings  near  the  bottom,  the  molten  iron  being  led  and  in  crystalline  formation.  Thus,  both  vol- 
off  below.  In  reverberatory  furnaces  the  fuel  is  canic  and  sedimentary  rocks  have  been  greatly 
burned  in  a  separate  fire-box  and  its  flame  is  altered.  Metamorphic  igneous  rocks  have  the 
made  to  play  over  a  horizontal  hearth  on  which  original  textures  characteristic  of  igneous  rocks 
the  ore  lies.  Some  toasting  furnaces  ^ve  a  re-  partially  obscured  by  fissile  planes.  Metamor- 
verheratoiy  effect  and  do  not  smelt  simply  be-  phic  sedimentary  rocks  have  more  dearly  the 
cause  a  high  temperature  is  not  used,  Rever-  character  of  the  unaltered  original  in  composi- 
beratory  furnaces  are  used  in  smelting  lead  and  tion;  and  they  furnish  the  commonest  examples 
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HBTAHOSPHISH— MBTAHORPHOSIS  IN  ANIMALS 

of  metamorphuni,  namely  slate,  an  altered  form  The  caterpillar  is  provided  with  big  jaws  and 

of  argillaceous   rocks,   and   marbic,  a  metamor-  cats  voraciously;  in  shape  and  structure  it  dlf- 

phosed  limestone.    The  third  class  of  metamor-  fers  widely  from  the  wingEd  adult    The  pupa  or 

phic  rocks  is  that  whose  origin  is  not  clearly  chrysalis  is  also  different  from  the  larva,  and 

traced.    See  Metauospbisu.  also  from  the  imago;  it  takes  no  food  and  rests 

,  .  ,         ,„     ,  ,  .      ,,        ,.  ,  almost  motionless.     On  the  other  band,  the  but- 

Metamor'phism  (Gr.  "alteration'),  a  litho-  terfly  has  no  jaws,  while  its  maxillae  form  a 
logical  change,  especially  chemical  alteration  lo^g  coiled  up  tongue  beautifully  adapted  for 
^d  rearrangement,  exclusive  of  the  chemical  probing  the  corollas  of  flowers.  Though  these 
change  due  to  atmospheric  action,  the  product  changes  appear  to  be  sudden,  the  internal  altera- 
of  which  IS  styled  residual  and  not  metamorphic  tions  of  cells  and  tissue  which  lead  to  them  are 
Metamorphism  is  a  more  profound  change  than  gradual.  From  one  to  three  days  before  assum- 
that  effected  by  decomposition  or  weathering.  i„g  the  pupa  state  the  caterpillar  becomes  rest- 
Its  nature  is  uncertain,  but  its  result  is  m  gen-  igjs  and  slops  eating.  If  a  apimier  it  spins  a 
eral  an  increase  m  hardness  and  m  crysUlliza-  cocoon,  or  if  not  it  enters  the  earth  to  undergo 
tion.     See  Metamobfhic  Rocks.                          ,  „  its  transformation  into  a  chrysalis,  or  if  a  larval 

Metamorphism    is    "contact"    or    "regional.*  butterfly  it  attaches  itself  to  some  Sxed  object 

Contact  alteration  is  due  to  the  near  presence  as  a  tree  or  fence.     Profound  changes  now  take 

of  intrusive  rock,  usually  igneous;  in  this  way  pjacc  in  the  mouth-parts  as  well  a     '      - 

It  IS  supposed  that  shales  and  slates  were  meta-  muscular  and  other  systems  of  internal  . 
morphosed  from  argillaceous  matter.    Regional  But  the  changes  are  most  marked  in  tb 

alteration  is  the  result  of  movements    of    the  flies  and  their  allies.    At  the  end  of  the  n 

r«d(s  changed  and  of  the  areas  they  occupy;  stage,  the  interna]  organs  are  destroyed,  K. .„ 

hence  it  is  frequently  styled  dynamical  meta-  up  and  forming  a  creamy  mass,  and  the  ap- 

morphism.    Under  this  influence  the  rock  passes  pmdages  and  wings  arise  from  minute  internal 

through    various    stages,    first    hardenmg,    and  masses  of  cells  called  *imaginal  buds*  which  are 

then  becoming  crystallized   (or  re-crystallized),  present  in  the  maggot    The  body  is  thus  entirely 

usually  with  increased  schistosity.    See  Geology,  made  over  anew.     But  while  the  process  of  de- 

Metamor'phosis  in  Animals,  the  changes  struction  of  the  larval  organs  and  appendagea 

which  in  many  animaU  Uke  place  between  the  godson,  thwe  is  also  a  constructive   process,   dur- 

time  of  birlh  and  maturity.    The  causes  are  most  V«  "'^'f  ^^^  ?/^.  "^  "'V''?'i*?l  "X^ 

probably  changes  of  habitat,  of  seasons,  of  food,  ^«.  ^"■''  «>,.  I*  ,'.|  ^^Hs  evident  that  the  sharp 

and  the  acceleration  in  growth  resulting  from  the  f-vision   of   the   life-History   of   the   insect   into 

approach  of  sexual  maturity.    Familbr  exam-  ''"^>-  Pupal  and  imagrn^  s^ges  oidy.appl.es 

pies  are  the  change  of  the  caterpillar  into  the  "'^l""'f '.!"''"  lJ^*„^;  Itj"S 

but^rfly,  of  the  ^^pole  -to  the  toad  or.frog^  STL^Lt^'Ti^.Ur;^!.^^.^''^ 

piet?i;t«g^^j  F^HS  --t^U  t.t^'^!  ^.  laTrp^^ 

Z  Jo^-Lurin^fc^da^^^tsS^is^i  l±^tl^"i^ol^^enr^  JTab?"*^  ^  "'^ 

and  it  becomes  a  tadpole,  whm  it  is  fish-lik^  ^HyPermetamorphosU.-Thii  name  U  applied 

but   without   fins   or   limbs.     With    the   growth  ^^    ^^  changes    undergone    by    certain    b^es 

of  the  tail    the  external  gills,  appear,  and  the  /jf^/oe,  StyloPf.  etc),  in  whidh  there  are  more 

mouth   IS   formei   while   the   mtestine   becomes  ^„  ^^  ^^^^  number  of  larval  and  resting  or 
very   long   and   closely   coiled.      The   mouth   is       ^^   ^^^  T^^g  ^^   ^^   common  oil-beetlo 

armed  with  homy,  comb-like  plates,  on  which  (Meloe)   and  in  the  blUter-beetles   (.Eficauta.) 

deve  op    great    numbers    of   microscopic   teeth,  ^1,^    ^^^^^    hatches    as    a    minute,    acUve.    tri- 

which  are  shed  contimiousy.    In  clmigmg  from  ^^^  creature  which  is  a  parawte  in  beei" 

the  tadpoe  to  the  toad  or  frog,  the  body,  incl^-  ^ests,  feeding  on  their  eggs;  it  passes  into  a 

mg  tlie  Skull  and  rest  of  the  skeleton,  and  the  second  larval  stage,  when  it  is  Irub^like,  in- 

viscera  are  made  over  anew ;  the  external  gills  active,  the  body  being  thick,  cylindrical,  soft  and 

disappear  as  the  Jungs  develop,  the  true  teeth  ap-  fleshy;  this  passes  into  a  motionleaa  semipupa, 

pear   in   the   jaw,    the   intestine   becomes    short  and  thus  after  molting  assumes  a  footless  larval 

and   straight,   and   the  creature   instead   of  mb-  fomi;  it  then  transforms  into  a  true  pupa  like 

bhng   decaying   leaves    or   dead   animals,    feeds  that  of  other  beetles.     There  are  thus  four  dis- 

on   living   snails   and   insects.      Soon   the   front  tinct  larval  stages,  besides  the  pupa  and  beetle, 

legs  bud  out,  the  Uil  becomes  absorbed,  finally  Now  these  stages  correspond  to  the  habits  and 

the  hind  legs  grow  out,  the  gills  disappear  and  food  of  the  young  beetle,  and  these  supemumer- 

the   adult   form   is   attained.      While   most  am-  gry  stages  and  marked  changes  of  form  are  evi- 

phibia  pass  through  such  a  meUmorphosis,  m  a  dently  due  to  changes  of  environment,  of  habits, 

few   forms,  owing  to  the  absence   of  water  or  and  of  food,  resulting  in  the  atropl^  of  limbs 

Other  changes   in  the  environment,  development  in   certain    stages.      This    throws    light   oa   the 

is  direct,  the   metamorphosis  being  suppressed,  causes  of  metamorphism   in  genera!. 
Metamorphosis   may   be   retarded   by   cold,   and  ffc  Distinct  MctamoTphasii  in  the  Primiiivi 

shortened  by  hunger,  and  in  the  amphibians  or  Insects.— The  wingless  insects  (SynapUrai  do 

In  insects  the  changes  are  greatest  in  modem  not  pass  through  a  metamorphosis.    And  it  ap- 

and  specialized  forms,  as  frogs  and  toads.  pears,   as  first  suggested  by   Fritz   Miiller,  that 

The  metamorphosis  of  the  butterfly  is  the  the  habit  of  metamorphosing  is  an  acquired  one. 

most  complete  of  those  of  all  insects.    The  life  Thus  in  the  more  primitive  winged  insects,  such 

of  the  insects  is  divided  into  four  stages,  that  is,  as  the  cockroach,  grasshopper,  bugs,  etc.,  meta- 

thc  egg,  larva,  pupa,  and  imago  or  adult    Dut^  morphosis   is   incomplete,   the  young  differing 

ing  the  larval  and  pupal  periods  the  insect  is  so  mainly  from  the  adult  in  not  having  wings.    Also 

•o  speak,   a    different  animal   from  the  adutt  the  most  primitive  arUiropod  animals  suck  U 
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the  horse   foot  crab    (d-V.),   the  spiders    and  not  lawless,  but  in  a  sense  predetermined,  a 

myriapods,  pass  through  no  metamorphosis  passage  from  the  potential  to  the  actual.    There 

Melamorphoiis  in  the  Lower  Animals. —  The  is  an  inner  nature  of  things  which  f- 

more    specialized    coelenterates    {Meduia'i,    the  their  immanent  destiny,  and  this  gc' 

echinoderms,  mollusks  and  crustaceans,  as  well  realize  itself  determines  the  whole  t 

as  many  worms,  undergo  remarkable  changeaof  and  process  of  the  world.     From  this  point  of 

form,     (See  Larva.)     The  larva  of  the  marine  view  all  the  terms  of  Aristotle's  metaphysic  are 

annehdsisa  top-shaped  ciliated  creature  (iroeAo-  to  be  construed.    Matter  is  simply  tiie  world- 

sphere)   entirely  different  from  its  parent     The  system   regarded   as   a   possibility;    form   is   the 

marine  mollusks  pass  through  a  larval  condition  same  aystem  as  actual.      AM^,   potentiality, 

(reiiges).    The  young  of  the  sea-urchin,  star-  expresses  the  material  aspect  and  the  material 

fish   and   holothurians   differ    remarkably   from  elements     of      things;     trifyaa,     potentiality 

their   parents   in   bei:ig   bilaterally   symmetrical,  realized,    their    actuality,    life    and    movement 

transparent,  and  free- swimming ;   they  serve  as  The   four   causes  are  simply   the  sum  total  of 

fcafioldiugs  from  which  the  body  of  the  adult  conditions  material  and  formal  which  determine 

is  developed.    The  shrimps,  etc.,  are  hatched  in  the_  passage  of  things  from  mere  potency  to  act- 


i  naupliiis  or  six-legged  form,  and   crabs   in  a  uality.     God  is  the  immanent  nature,  the  spring 

zoea  form.                  Alpheus  S.   Packak]>,  of  self-activity,   that   mediates  and  determines 

Lalt  Professor  of  Zoology.  Brown  University.-  the  world- evolution  from  the  potential  to  the 

Mef'aphoiphor'ic  Add.       See  Phosfhouc  actual.     He  is  the  completely  actualized  world. 

^Q[j  It  may  be  very  truly  said  that  the  melaphy- 

Metaphyaica.  Metaphvsical  reHection  be-  f^  'T".!''°n^p^*.  "^""'^  completed  itself 
gan  with'^PVnnenides  ofElea,  who,  not  findmg  '"  Aristotle  Neo-Platonismcontams  no  reaUd- 
the  phenomenalism  of  the  lonians,  or  the  more  ^*.'"1°'''  I"  "tonism,  and  the  medieval  met- 
formal  reflection  of  the  Pythagorean  School.  iL(£y^"=  *^  c^lmu^ted  m.  thesystem  of  Samt 
satisfactory,  was  led  to  deny  the  reality  of  the  Thomas  does  not  in  any  important  sense  tran- 
whole  world  of  appearance  and  to  penetrate  ^^  t^^t  of  Anstotle.  In  modem  times  th« 
deeper  in  his  search  for  the  real.  In  doing  so  fi"t  jeal  effort  toward  metaphysical  advance  « 
he  observed  that  while  the  objects  of  sense  are  fo^nd  in  the  thought  of  Spinoia^  This  cele- 
always  changing,  it  is  the  very  essence  of  ^^''^  ""■J*"'*  '*  t^ie  first  to  effectuaUy  call  la 
thought  that  Tt  should  seiie  its  object  as  a  place  QuesUon  the  meUphyaical  presumption  of  the 
of  rest  and  deal  with  it  as  a  fixity  Tl  >■  ancients  that  the  real  is  the  immediate  object  of 
then,  or  being,  is  the  permanent  and  the  one.  thought  Spinoza  rebels  agaiiist  the  dualism  diat 
Metaphysically,  the  world  is  static  and  miitary,  represents  the  real  as  composed  of  thoughts  and 
and  the  vision  which  the  senses  give  of  it  as  a  thmgs  correspondmg  to  them.  He  proposes  tfiat 
plurality  of  phenomena  in  a  state  of  incessant  ™^e  shall  be  only  thouftht  and  its  content.  For 
motwn  and  change,  is  illusion.  Zeno,  another  Spinoia  does  not  identify  his  two  terms  m  tiie 
member  of  the  school,  developed  his  dialectic  in  sense  that  he  regards  thinking  and  being  as  iden- 
order  to  prove  the  aetf-eontradictoriness  of  plu-  ticaL  The  world  of  Spmoza  is  sUtic,  non-dy- 
rality  and  motion,  Plato  is  at  one  with  Par-  namic ;  and  the  two  aspects  of  it,  as  he  sees  it, 
menides  in  regarding  being  as  the  object  of  arc  (l)  thought;  regarded  as  a  form  of  intcllec- 
thought,  and  as  therefore  fixed  and  static  in  its  tion ;  (a)  being,  regarded  as  the  immanent  object 
character.  But  Plato  has  also  teamed  the  that  is,  the  content  of  intellection.  God  or 
lesson  of  "becoming"  from  Heraeleitus,  and  ffatura  naturiuu  is  the  world  viewed  from  the 
meets  the  destructive  dilemmas  of  the  latter  by  standpoint  of  intellectkm;  Nature  or  Nalura 
affirming  that  being  is  not  one  but  many,  and  naturata  is  the  world  viewed  objectively  as  the 
that  the  world-process  to  which  Plato  ascnbca  a  content  of  intellection.  As  objective  content,  it 
degree  of  reality  arises  from  the  imroduction  of  is  manifestation  or  outer  phenomenon;  as  sub- 
the  stable  or  determinate  world-eteraenta  or  jective  thought  or  intellection,  it  is  inner  nature 
ideas  into  a  formless  matter,  or  SXjj,  which  or  God.  If  we  add  to  this  the  fact  that  the 
stubbornly  resists  the  form-giving  principle  and  thought  of  Spinoza  is  universal  rather  than  indi- 
thus  gives  rise  to  the  movement  or  process  of  vidual,  we  will  have  noted  all  the  essentia 
the  world.  But  Plato  is  still  so  far  in  bondage  terms  of  his  metaphysic  which  may  be  charac- 
to  the  Eleatic  tradition  that  he  regards  the  ideas,  terized  as  a  species  of  Pantheistic  Monism. 
or  metaphysical  reals,  as  eternal  archetypes  prior  What  is  most  distinctive  in  the  thought  of  Kant 
to  the  individual  beings  of  the  world,  and  only  is  his  definite  and  final  occupation  of  the  stand- 
entering  into  these  beings  under  the  pressure  of  point  of  epistemology,  as  the  true  ground  for 
some  Detu  ex  machitta.  Thus,  in  the  <Timasus,'  the  determination  of  the  problems  of  metaphy- 
he  represents  his  Demiurge  as  compounding  sics.  Now  in  so  doing,  Kant  is  making  thouj^t 
tilings  out  of  the  ideas  as  patterns,  and  the  the  measure  of  reality,  and  this  seems  to  be  only 
resisting  and  formless  matter.  Aristotle  over-  repeating  the  judgment  of  Spinoza.  But  there 
.  comes  9ie  Platonic  dualism  by  an  act  that  com-  is  a  great  difference.  Kant  declines  to  accept 
pletely  emancipates  him  from  the  Eleatic  tradi-  Spinoza's  doctrine  of  thought  and  reality, 
tion.  He  translates  Plato's  ideas  into  forms.  The  real  is  more  than  the  content  of  thought 
endows  them  with  dynamic  quality  and  con-  In  fact  Kant  returns  to  the  ancient  intuition  of 
ceives  them  to  be  the  immanent  principles  of  thought  as  formal,  and  the  real  as  in  some  sense 
the  world's  order  and  movement.  He  is  then  its  correspondent.  This  was  also  the  tradition 
able  to  translate  the  notion  of  being  into  terms  of  Locke  and  his  school,  frOm  which  Hume  de- 
of  becoming,  without  depriving  it  of  its  fixed  parted,  and  fell,  as  a  result,  into  skepticism. 
and  stable  character.  The  world  of  Aristotle  is  Now  the  history  of  Kant's  thought  shows  that 
just  as  much  a  flux  as  that  of  Heraeleitus,  but  while  he  clung  to  the  belief  in  the  mere  formal 
Aristotle  has  an  intuition  which  the  older  diaracter  of  thought,  his  tendency  was  alto 
thitikcr  lacked.    He  sees  that  the  flux  itself  is  strongly  in  the  direction  of  skepticism.    More- 
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over  it  wu  on  account  of  his  failure  to  com-  in  view  of  the  process  which  the  finite  thou^it 
irfctely  achieve  what  he  calls  bis  Coperaican  of  the  individual  must  pass  through  in  order  to 
iwotutioii,  and  whidi  wai  in  fact  a  reaction  apprehend  it ;  whereas  in  the  metaphysics  we 
toward  a  constitutive  doctrine  of  thought,  that  have  the  system  presented  in  its  unity  as  a  self- 
he  was  never  able,  during^  the  whole  of  his  crit-  completing  whole.  Epistemologically  the  dia- 
ical  period,  to  reach  a  satisfactory  conception  of  lectic  is  the  movement  by  which  results  are 
the  relation  of  thouRht  to  reality.  Had  Kant  achieved;  metaphysically  it  is  the  Divine  Spirit 
completely  achieved  the  mental  revolution  he  of  the  system  as  a  whole.  After  Hegel  there 
proposed,  the  result  would  have  been,  that  in  is  no  other  thinker  of  great  metaphysical  sig- 
epi9temo1(^y  he  would  have  reasserted  the  doc-  nificance,  except  Lotze,  in  whom  we  have  a 
trine  of  Spinoza,  the  identity  of  the  real  vritb  reversion  to  the  Kantian  tradition  in  r^ard  to 
the  content  of  diought.  The  knowable  world  the  fonnal  character  of  thought  Like  Kant, 
would  thus  have  been  identical  with  the  real  Lotze  is  primarily  an  epistemologist,  and  he  ad- 
world  and  Kant  would  have  escaped  the  dualism  heres  to  the  formal  character  of  thought  in  the 
between  knowledge  and  reality  into  which  he  Kantian  sense ;  that  is,  in  the  sense  of  Kant's 
actually  fell.  Kant  also  denies  the  universality  actual  achievement  in  which  the  Copemican  rev- 
of  diought;  at  least  in  the  ontological  sense,  olution  is  left  incomplete.  Lotze  not  only 
The  thought  that  functions  epistemologically  is  asserts  the  formal  character  of  thinking,  but 
my  human  relative  thought  which  can  only  pro-  also  more  distinctively  ttum  did  Kant,  the  dit* 
nounce  judgments  that  are  subjectively  valid  tioctncss  of  the  order  of  thought  from  the  order 
for  me.  but  have  no  ontological  value  for  real-  of  things.  The  great  question  in  epistemology 
ity.  The  Kantian  metaphysics  is  a  corollary  for  Lot^e  is,  how  the  order  of  thought  is  to  be 
from  his  epistemology.  What  Kant  calls  crit-  made  valid  for  the  order  of  things.  Now  we 
teal  ideahsm  is  first  an  epistemology,  secondly  a  are  directly  concerned  with  epistem«Jogy  here, 
metaphysic.  As  an  epistemology  it  teaches  that  and  can  only  atop  to  indicate  that  this  is  to  be 
my  thought  is  constitutive  for  me;  that  is,  that  achieved  by  a  kmd  of  breaking  in  of  the  real 
its  content  is  valid  for  my  sobjective  connation.  order  on  ^e  order  of  thought  at  various  points; 
It  gives  me  a  world,  in  other  words,  in  which  I  in  short  by  the  woiking  of  an  epistemological 
can  work  out  the  practical  issues  of  my  life,  but  miracle.  It  is  true  that  Lotae  attempts  to  but- 
it  does  not  give  me  the  world  of  real  things  in  tress  his  miraculous  intervention  with  the  a 
diemselves  with  respect  to  which  iny  attitude  priori  necessities  of  thou^t  itself;  an  attempt 
must  be  one  of  renunciation.  As  a  metaphysic  which  supplies  an  interesting  topic  for  criticism, 
critical  idealism  simply  carries  its  programme  The  nexus  between  the  Lotzean  epistemology 
out  in  the  field  of  ontology.  The  presumption  and  metaphysics  is  to  be  found  id  the  condu- 
of  the  identity  of  what  is  thought  with  the  real  sion  of  the  former;  namely,  that  the  order  o^f 
cannot  be  carried  out  objectively.  Kant's  meta-  thought  may  be  taken  as  vitkd  for  the 
^ysicB  is  therefore  necessarily  negative  order  of  reality  ukI  consequently  thought 
Tkou^t  is  able  to  ooi^lete  itself  ontologically,  may  be  employed  as  an  agent  of  mcta- 
it  is  true,  hot  the  ideals  it  reaches  have  no  other  physical  judgments.  From  thia  point  the  Lotz- 
tban  subjective  value.  Their  hypothetical  con-  ean  metaphysics  may  bo  summarized  as  follows: 
tent  can  never  be  identified  with  the  real,  and  the  Starting  with  Kant's  doctrine  of  things  in  thcm- 
Kaotian  is  per  force  obliged  to  represent  the  selves,  Lotze  is  dissatisfied  wi^  (heir  negative 
whole  ontological  region  as  an  indeterminate  X  and  indeterminate  character.  This  leads  bun 
asd  to  look  lor  the  satisfaction  of  his  wants  to  back  of  Kant  to  Leibnitz  in  whose  monads  he 
extra-metaphysical  forces.  In  Hegel  we  have  ikids  conceptions  of  reals  which  have  a  detei^ 
also  an  example  of  a  thinker  who  approaches  minate  nature  and  which  are,  therefore,  to 
metaphysics  along  the  epistemok^ical  way.  some  extent  knowable.  FuftdaoieMaliy,  how- 
Bat  Hegel  is  a  much  more  thorough-going  ever,  this  monad<riogy  is  a  system  of  pwrc  plu- 
thbker  than  Kant.  He  starts  no  doubt  with  ralism.  The  reals  are  indqwndent  and  rela- 
the  Kantian  traditions  in  mind  and  bia  first  tionleas.  Leibnitz  is  nowhere  able  to  overcone 
great  task,  the  development  of  his  logic,  is  the  alomism  of  his  system.  Now  Lotze,  in 
formal.  But  Hegel  is  not  a  formal  thinker,  in  adopting  the  Leibnitzian  real,  modifies  it  by  cod- 
the  sense  that  be  divorces  content  and  form,  ceiving  it,  after  the  anal<%y  of  socialiQ',  as 
Thought  is  formal.  This  Hegel  is  not  afraid  internally  susceptible  to  modification  from  it* 
to  confess,  but  it  is  also  ontological.  At  the  fellow  reals.  The  form  which  this  susotytibil- 
tame  time  there  are  no  outlying  realities,  like  i^  takes  is  the  dynamic  one  of  interaction.  Out 
the  Kantian  things  in  themselves.  How  is  this?  of  the  mutual  and  reciprocal  interactions  of  the 
Are  we  to  have  the  spectacle  of  a  lapse  into  metaphysical  reals  emerge  all  the  movements 
Spinoza?  Our  apprehensions  are  ungrounded,  and  changes  that  make  up  the  phenomenal 
for  Hegel  asserts  calmly  that  the  form  creates  world.  I^e  also  qualiiks  the  pluralism  of 
the  content.  Hegel  asserts  the  identity  of  Leibnitz  by  postulating,  as  the  necessary  ground 
thou^t  and  reality  in  the  sense  that  the  real  is,  of  the  existence  and  unity  of  things,  a  universal 
and  IS  only,  what  the  thought  thinks  it  to  be.  It  is  substance  or  unitary  bemg;  which  sun>lies  the 
the  real  by  virtue  of  the  thought  thinking  it  to  be.  absolute  term  in  the  metaphysical  conception 
This  sounds  like  a  dangerous  kind  of  subjectiv-  of  the  world.  Thia  absolute  is  open  to  two 
ity,  till  we  learn  that  by  thought  Hegel  means,  criticisms  that  may  be  simply  indicated  here, 
not  my  thought  or  yours,  as  simply  my  or  your  Ontologically  it  threatens  a  return  to  the  Fatt- 
intcllectual  function,  but  die  diought  that  is  theism  of  Spinoza,  while  epistemotogically  it  is 
universal  and  that  thinks  the  universal.  So  in  danger  of  succumbing  to  the  pluralism  for 
much  for  Hegel's  episfanology.  In  Hegel's  which  it  was  postulated  as  a  cure, 
system  epistemology  and  metaphysics  ara  stmpty  II.  All  metaphysics  arises  out  of  the  questioa 
two  aspects  of  the  same  thing.  In  epistemology  whether  thought  is  adequate  to  the  apprdien- 
«e  have  the  system  logically  conceived;  that  i6  akm  of  reality.    This  qnaction  may  be  tnsvand 
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titfacc  negtttjvelr  or  a£lnn>dTel]r>  and  each  o£  exiatence,  evidence  of  its  hubilttgr  on  d>e  pori- 

these   uuwcTS   will   have   two    Remric    fonm.  tivc  aide  to  detenniae  tbe  nature  of  exutcnca 

The  BecatiTe  antwer  wili  take  tbe  iorm  cither  The  startmg  point  of  agnoaticism  it  tfaos  epis- 

»f  tkepttciim  or  agnosticism,  while  tbe  positive  tcmologic«1 ;  it  is  primaril;  a  question  of  know- 

answers  may  be  characteriEed  as  roaterialisoi  or  ledge,   but  in   the   last  analysts   its  motive   is 

ipiritualism.    The  first  form  of  ncBAtion,  skcp-  metaphysical.    AgnostidBni   is  a  name  for  the 

ticiam,  will  arise  either  directly  out  of  a  dog-  dental   that  metaphysical   reality   can  be   satis- 

nuitic  denial  by  reason  of  its  own  powers,  or,  &ctorily  asserted.    In  modem  thought  it   has 

as  is  more  often  the  case,  from  the  standpoint  taken  two  forms;  the  one,  which  has  allied  itself 

of  Bensationalism.    In  general,  it  m»y  be  said,  with  Positivism,  taking;  the  radically  phenome' 

that  ancient    skepticism    was   dogmatic;    while  nalistic  grotmd  that  oeitber  the  existence  nor  the 

modem  fomis  are  as  a  rule  sensational.    Thus,  nature  of  what  Mr.  X^wes  has  styled  the  supra' 

the  earliest    form  of  skepticism  on  record,  that  sensible  can  be  affirmed;  ttw  other  form  being 

of   Heraditus,    arose    immediately  out   of  the  that  of  Herbert  SpetKer  and  bis  school,  in  which 

perception  that  a  svstem  of  perpetual  tluz  sup-  tbe  existence  of  the  metaphysial  is  asserted,  but 

plies    no   points   of   sufficient   stability    for   the  the  pMStbility  of  intelllKently  defining  its  nature 

judgment,  so  that   while  being  pronounced  it  is  denied,    Of  this  species  of  negation  Kint  is 

loses  its  ground.     Qiuld    Heraclitus    have   dis-  the  prt^cnitor  ia  the  general  position  which  he 

covered  a  single  poiut  of  rest  in  his  world  he  develops  in  tbe  third  section  of  his  great  work, 

would  have  been  in  a  position  to  become  a  posi-  tbe  'Critique  of  Pure  Reason.'     Here  he  maio- 

tivc  thinker.    The  early  Sophists  became  skep-  taina  the  necessity  of  postulating  in  thought  the 

tical  because  they  had  lost  ^ith  in  reason.    Tbe  existence    of    the   met^hysical    objects,    while 

5rst  proposition  of  Gorgias  was  that  nothing  denying  to  such  postulates  ontologicat  validity, 
exists ;  meaning,  that  our  thought  or  reason  sup-         On  its  poeitire  side  metaphj'sics  has  tended 

plies  us  with  no  rational  data  for  a&serting  any-  to  be  either  materiaKstic  or  spiritualistic    Meta- 

tbiug  to  exist    The  other  propositions  of  his  [Atysical  raciterialism  is  a  theory  that  admits  the 

negative  creed  depend  on  this  ontological  pro-  competence  of  reason  to  determine  the  ultimate 

nouncement    and    have    little    relevancy    apart  nature  of  tbe  real.    Its  distinctive  feature  is  its 

from  it.    Coming  down  to  Pyrrbo  and  the  later  a&sertion  that  the  Original  type  of  being  to  which 

sk^tlcs  of  the  Academic  School,  we  find  that  the  wM'ld  is  to  be  reduced  is  to  be  found  in  the 

their  skepticism,  while  differing  in  degrees,  has  object    rather   than    in   the   subject,    in   matter 

this  one  point  of  agreonent  that  the  object  of  rather  in  mind.     Such  a  doctrine  may  be  crudely 

its  denial  is  the  ontological  value  of  thou^t  or  phenomenal,   like   the   hylotoic   theories   of   the 

reason.    Thus,  while  TVrrho  seems  more  radical  Tonians.    It  may  be  oatological  and  mechanical, 

in  his  negations  than  the  Academic  of  Cicero's  hke  ancient  atomism  and  its  modem  countn"- 

time,   the   reason   ia   psychological    rather   than  parts,  in  which  the  attempt  ia  made  to  coaceivC 

mebqjhysical  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  develop-  the  mechanical  evolutidn  of  the  world  oat  of  tfat 

ment  of  the  category  of  probability  which  came  movements  of  the  pure  material  elements.    Or 

gradually  into  vicarious  service  for  reason.    The  it  may  find  ita  objective  term  in  the  nervous 

judgment  of  probability  thus  gradually  asserts  system  and  its  metaphysics  be  a  postulate  of 

itself  as  an  organ  of  certitude,  and.we  find  Cicero-  btain  psi^claology.    On  whatever  dats,  it  essays 

restating  all  the  Platonic  proofs  of  immortality  to  btuld,  matter  rather  than  mind  will  supply 

in   order   to   establish   its   probatulity.      Modem  it  with  its  ontological  categories  and  types  of 

skepticism,  of  which  that  of  Hume  may  be  taken  being.    Thought,  wherever  it  may  show  itself, 

as  representative,  springs  directly  out  of  sensa-  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  vtra  eauso  but  rather 

tk>nal  soil.    Hume  asserts  that  all  real  data  of  as  a  jheaonxnon  or  even  an  epi-phenomenon  of 

kaowtedge   are    sensible;   consequeatly   reason,  tbe  material.    The  modem  forms  of  materialism 

wjsich  professes  to  go  beyond  sense  and  assert  the  are  more  sabtle  than  the  ancient,  and  th^  are 

metai^ysical,  is  a  faculty  of  illusion.  Me(a;^yslcB  less  dogmatic  in  their  tone;  this  result  arising: 

is  therefore  a  science  of  illusion  and  the  judg-  partly  no  doubt  from  the  confessed  inability  of 

uent  of  reason  is  valueless;  exc^  so  far  as  it  a   materiaKstic    metaphysics    to    deal    rationally 

can  find  its  guarantee  in  the  data  of  sense.    The  with  many  of  the  vital  ctHwema  of  humanity. 
Humian,  as  a  rule,  becomes  sceptical  of  reason  Materialism  stands,  on  the  whole,  discredited 

for  its  own  sake ;  but  the  ground  of  his  doliai  of  before  the  bar  of  modern  thought     The  insight 

tbe  value  of  his  ontological   judgments  will  be  of  the  modem  mind  is  one  that  owes  more  to 

to  seek  in  hii  already  adapted  sensational  criteria  Plato  and   Aristotle  than  to    Democritus.    Its 

of  reality.    There  are  modem  forms  of  meta-  metaphysical  systems  have   for  the  most  part 

physkal  skepticism  that  do  not  spring  directly  been  spiritualistic,  if  we  use  that  term  in  the 

ont  of  sensational  soil,  as  for  example  that  of  broad  philosophical  sense.    Now  we  have  de- 

KMit  which  finds  its  immediate  motive  in  the  fined  materialism  in  the  light  of  its  ontological 

inevitable  self-contradictions  into  which  reason  character,  and  ipiritualism  may  be  defined  in  the 

is  said  to  become  involved  in  dealing  with  meta-  same   way  as   a   metaphysical    oonalruction   of 

physical  issues.     Kant,  however,  is  not  to  be  the  world  that  seeks  its  ultimate  categories  and 

ranked  as  a  peptic,  but  rather  as  an  agnoatic.  ^es  of  being  in  mind  rather  than  in  nutter. 

Tbe  term  Agnosticism,  aa  well  as  the  thing  it  I'he  first  genuine  spiritualistic  insight  which  the 

signifies,  is  a  distinctive  product  of  the  modem  history  of  philosophy  records  is  that  of  Anaxa* 

mind.    It  could  arise  only  after  a  critique  of  rec-  goras,  who  finds  m  thought  or  intelligence  th« 

Ognitioa  bad  shown  that  dogmatic  negations  of  only  principle  that  can  supply  an  adequate  ex- 

8B  ontcrfogical  diaracter  are  without  value;  in  planation  of  the  order  and  unity  of  the  world, 

other  words,  that  no  a  priori  limits  to  existence  This  germ  is  developed  by  Socrates,  Plato,  and 

can  be  determined.    Having  reached  this  insight  Aristotle  into  a  system  of  thought  that  may  be 

the  agnostic  is  tbe  one  who  finds,  in  this  inability  called   spiritnal   idealism.    Modem   spiritualisni 

of  reaaon  to  determine  the  negative  limits  of  baa  embodied  itself  in  both  realistic  wd  idt*"* 
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nc  foroiB.  UDder  the  former  we  may  note,  his  command  over  the  forces  and  reuurcw  oi 
first,  Scottish  realism,  in  which  on  an  intuitional  nature.  But  just  as  the  physical  struBgle  aw»lce» 
epiGtcmoloKy,  a,  spiritualistic  metaphysics  of  a  the  spiritual  in  man,  so  the  effort  of  science  to 
pronounced  theistic  type  is  built;  secondly,  the  penetrate  the  physical  secrets  of  nature  will  lead 
German  school  of  transcendeptal  realists  be-  to  points  where  tiie  physical  will  be  transcended 
ginning  with  Herbart  and  completing  itself  in  and  the  necessity  of  the  spiritual  interpretation 
Lotze.  This  school,  as  we  saw  in  another  con-  will  assert  itself.  In  order  to  show  how  normal 
nection,  rests  on  a  Kantian  epistemology,  but  the  demand  for  the  metaphysical  is,  it  is  <Mily 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Leibniuian  monad  necessary  for  us  to  realize  clearly  the  standpoint 
achieves  a  thoroughly  spiritualistic  metaphysic  and  method  of  its  rise.  To  this  end,  let  us  con- 
of  reality.  The  idealistic  forms  have  played,  on  sider  briefly  the  points  of  view,  categories 
the  whole,  a  more  important  role  in  modern  and  methods  employed  respectively  by  science 
thought  than  have  the  realistic.  Space  will  per-  jnd  metaphysics.  Reverting  to  our  representa- 
mit  only  a  brief  mention  of  three  of  these  forms,  tion  of  man  as  a  being  who  seeks  through  his 
First,  Berkeleyanism,  which  proceeds  from  the  experiences  to  penetrate  and  overcome  his  world, 
empirical  epistemology  of  Locke  to  a  spiritual-  we  find,  by  considering  his  situation,  that  there 
istic  and  distinctively  theistic  metaphysics;  sec-  are  at  least  two  points  of  departure  from  which 
ondly,  the  movement  called  transcendental  ideal-  he  sets  out  to  actively  overcome  his  world.  The 
ism  starting  with  Fichte's  moral  egoism  and  first  and  most  obvious  is  the  external  and  ob- 
cnlminating  in  the  absolute  idealism  of  Hegel,  jectivein which, takingthepositionofan  observer 
a  system  in  which  epistemology  and  metaphysics  or  spectator,  he  observes  the  movements  of  his 
are  related  to  each  other  as  thought  and  con-  world,  with  a  view  to  generalising  them  and, 
tent.  Later  developments  of  Hcgelism  have  re-  through  these  generalizations,  getting  command 
ceived  the  name  of  speculative  idealism,  a  rubric  of  the  underlying  forces  or  agencies  of  which  the 
wider  which  it  is  possible  to  include  such  di-  movements  are  the  phenomena.  Now  this  stand- 
verse  thinkers  as  Edward  Caird,  F.  H.  Bradley,  point  is  the  identical  one  occupied  l^  science,  and 
and  Josiah  Royce.  The  third  form  is  that  of  the  presumption  with  which  it  sets  out  is  that  of 
Schopenhauer  and  may  be  called  voluntarism,  non-communiiy  of  nature  between  the  investigat- 
This  form  finding  its  types  and  analogies  in  will,  ing  subject  and  the  object  investigated.  In  other 
rather  than  in  thought,  leads  to  a  metaphysical  words,  the  consciousness  that  observes  the  ob- 
doctrine  of  the  world,  in  which  the  will  holds  a  ject  must  be  careful  to  abstain  from  any  and 
central  place.  The  volunfaristic  type  of  ideal-  every  assumption  that  the  nature  of  its  object 
ism  is  one  that  tends  either  toward  the  meta-  may  be  conscious  like  itself.  The  investigator 
physical  ideal  indicated ;  or  setting  aside  the  must,  in  short,  restrict  his  activity  to  observing 
distinctively  metaphysical  motive,  it  may  under  the  conduct  or  movements  of  things  in  their 
the  name  of  Pragmatism  seek  to  construct  a  pure  externality,  uncolottd  by  any  presumption 
theory  that  will  combine  the  purely  phenomenal-  as  to  what  the  things  they  manifest  may  be  in 
istic  with  the  practical.  themselves.  The  most  obvious  categories  in 
III.  Attention  has  been  called  above  to  the  this  stage  will  be  those  of  space,  time,  and  mo- 
widespread  negative  attitude  that  has  been  taken,  tion  and  the  method  will  be  physical  and 
in  modem  times  especially,  toward  metaphysics,  mechanical.  As  the  scientific  construction  ad- 
This  has  been  caused  partly  by  the  despair  of  vances  the  necessity  for  something  deeper  than 
philosophers  of  ever  arriving  at  results  on  which  this  will,  of  course,  arise.  The  motions  of  things, 
men  could  come  to  definite  ^reement.  This  of  themselves,  are  mere  phenomena  until  they 
despair  has  been  reinforced  from  the  outside  by  have  been  connected  by  the  notion  of  cause,  to 
the  wholesale  denial  of  the  value  of  metaphysics  the  persistent  hut  hidden  agencies  to  which 
that  has  been  indulged  in  by  men  of  science^  science  applies  the  term  forces ;  or  in  tiieir  ag- 
We  are  not  concerned  with  this  situation  further  gre^te,  matter.  In  short,  science,  in  order  to 
than  to  call  attention  to  it,  and  to  infer  from  it  justify  its  own  procedure,  must  at  a  certain 
the  possible  necessity  of  developing  a  concept  of  point  rationalize  its  world  by  connecting  the 
metaphysics  that  will  make  tiie  connection  of  the  outer  movements,  with  which  it  deals  directly 
metaphysical  enterprise  with  experience,  and  with  as  symbols  or  phenomena,  with  a  system  ot 
the  investigations  of  science,  more  obvious  than  underlying  grounds  or  forces.  These  forces 
they  have  been  made  by  the  older  conceptions,  themselves  will  be  constrned,  however,  by  sci- 
Let  us  start  with  the  presumption  that  neither  ence  as  physical,  therefore  as  spatial,  and  their 
science  nor  metaphysics  exists  hy  any  divine  relations  will  be  quantitatively,  that  is,  purely 
right,  but  are  instruments  which  man  employs  externally  and  mechanically,  conceived.  Science 
in  order  to  satisfy  his  demands  and  interpret  his  will  thus  end  as  she  began,  an  instrument  for 
experience.  Man  finds  himself  related  through  the  interpretation  of  the  world  in  the  terms  of 
his  experience  to  a  world  which  he  seeks  to  the  physical.  And  this  character  will  be  main- 
penetrate  hy  his  intelligence  and  overcome  tained  even  when  the  object  investigated  is  mind 
by  his  will,  in  order  that  it  may  become  the  itself,  for  then  the  psycho-physical  parallelism 
means  of  the  realization  of  the  ends  of  his  ex-  will  be  introduced  as  a  means  of  translating  all 
istence.  This  struggle  antedates  both  science  mental  phenomena  into  physical  equivalents, 
and  metaphysics.  And  as  the  physical  needs  In  all  this  effort  to  explain  its  world,  how- 
are  most  clamorous,  the  first  efforts  will  ever,  the  subject  has  abstained  conspicuouBly 
be  devoted  largely  to  their  satisfaction ;  and  it  from  the  employment  of  its  own  analogies  in 
will  be  only  through  ^e  physical  strucntle  for  the  interpretation  of  its  world.  We  are  led 
existence  that  man  will  b^in  to  recognize  him-  naturally  to  ask,  is  there  not  a  l^tfanatc  and 
self  as  a  subject  of  spiritual  experiences  and  necessary  function  somewhere  for  these  analf^es 
needs.  Naturally,  then,  the  first  need  of  man  to  perform?  and  oar  question  leads  to  the  di*- 
in  order  to  supplement  his  ordinary  experience  covery  that  there  is  another  point  of  view  hi 
will  be  science  that  will  enable  him  to  mcrease  experience,  beside  that  from  whfch  oum  ■pee* 
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tates  hia  world,  and  that  is  the  central  stand-  or  to  completely  interpret  die  world.  The  de- 
point  in  consciousne&s,  from  which  his  con-  mand  oi  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  demand  ol 
sciousness  goea  out  in  its  vohtional  effort  to  our  practical  interests,  is  for  a  synthesis  of  the 
overcome  aod  realize  its  world.  The  effort  here  ,  insights,  methods,  and  results  of  science  and 
takes  the  form  of  the  agency  of  a  conscious  self  metaphysics.  This  synthesis,  in  which  the  unity 
and  this  agency  embodies  itself  in  teleological  of  knowledge  and  life  is  realized,  is  the  function 
rather  than  mechanical  form;  that  is,  in  a  process  of  philosophy.  True  philosophy  conserves  the 
that  is  motived  by  an  ideally  formed  interest,  needs  both  of  science  and  metaphysics, 
which,  through  the  mediation  of  purpose.  In  view  of  the  skepticism  with  which  they 
passes  on  to  the  realization  of  an  end.  This  end  are  often  met,  the  central  task  of  metaphysics 
IS  the  ideal  embodied  in  the  purpose,  and  con-  becomes  that  of  enforcing  the  legitimacy  of  its 
ceived  in  the  ideally  formed  interest.  A  man  own  interpretation.  So  long  as  the  claims  of 
has  only  to  study  his  self-activity,  as  involved  metaphysics  are  debated  in  connection  with  the 
in  his  volitional  agency,  in  order  to  realize  the  abstract  questions  of  existence  and  reality  or 
truth  of  this  description.  Now,  just  as  we  saw  universality  and  individuality,  there  may  be  diffi- 
that  science  seizes  upon  the  standpoint  of  outer  culty  in  maintaining  them  against  the  objections 
observation,  and  translates  it  into  an  organ  for  of  either  science  or  common  sense.  Let  us, 
the  physical  interpretation  of  the  world ;  so  here  however,  set  out  by  understanding  the  demand 
metaphysics  lays  hold  of  this  inner  movement  for  the  metaphysical  interpretation  of  things 
of  realization  and  translates  it  into  an  organ  of  arises  in  the  experience  of  both  the  plain  man 

X 'ritual  interpretation.  And,  as  science  em-  and  the  man  of  science,  and  that  it  takes  the 
ys  the  analogies  of  the  physical  alone,  on  the  form  of  a  refusal  to  be  satisfied  with  a  world 
assumption  that  the  object  is  alien  to  the  nature  in  which  the  first  as  well  as  the  last  issues  are 
of  the  consciousness,  so  here  metaphysics  em-  strictly  and  fatalistically  determined  by  material 
ploys  the  analogies  of  the  spiritual,  on  the  pre-  forces  and  agencies ;  in  short,  with  a  world  from 
sumption  of  a  community  of  nature  between  its  which  forethought  and  will  are  rigidly  excluded, 
object  and  consciousness.  The  standpoint  of  This  refusal  rests  on  man's  conviction  that  it  is 
met^hysics  is,  then,  that  of  the  inner  conscious  in  this  field  of  conscious  thought  and  will-deter- 
effort  that  springs  directly  out  of  our  self-hood,  mination  that  the  most  vital  interests  and  most 
The  categories  of  metaphysics  are  those  of  idea-  fundamental  issues  of  his  being  arise,  and  that 
purpose,  and  end -realization,  and  it  is  of  telco-  to  those  a  mechanically-determined  world  would 
logical  rather  than  mechanical  interpretation.  be  indifferent,  if  not  inimical.  Once  convinced 
Having  indicated  as  briefly  as  passible  the  of  this,  the  mind  of  the  most  determined  foe  of 
most  characteristic  features  of  what  we  call  the  the  traditional  metaphysics  will  be  prepared  to 
metaphysical  interpretation  of  things  we  are  in  admit  that  a  very  natural  and  legitimate  interest 
a  position  to  consider  two  questions:  (l)  the  attaches  to  the  question  whether  the  scheme  of 
real  connection  of  science  and  metaphysics ;  and  world- interpretation  may  not  be  so  enlarged  as 
(2)  the  relation  of  metaphysics  to  general  phi-  to  include  the  problem  of  the  co-ordination  of 
losophy.  As  to  the  first  question,  the  relation  the  two  spheres  of  experience  r  that  of  material 
of  the  two  disciplines  is  so  obviously  not  one  of  and  mechanical  agencies  on  the  one  hand,  and 
conflict  or  mutual  exclusion,  but  rather  of  com-  that  of  the  agency  of  forethought  and  purpose 
plemcnt  and  mutual  completion,  as  to  give  to  the  on  the  other.  If  the  legitimacy  of  such  a  con- 
persistent  blindness  that  reigns  in  some  quar-  sidcration  be  conceded,  the  whole  problem  of 
ters  a  certain  air  of  absurdity.  The  foes  metaphysics  is  on  our  hands,  for  the  claim  of 
that  are  being  girded  exist  only  in  imagination,  metaphysics  is  simply  that  an  adequate  concep- 
But  seriously  speaking,  the  motive  of  meta-  tion  of  things  is  one  in  which  forethought  and 
physics  is  that  and  that  alone  which  animates  purpose  are  to  be  regarded  as  necessary  pre- 
any  serious- minded  man  when  finding  the  phys-  suppositions  of  the  material  and  mechanical.  In 
ical  world  too  narrow  and  cramping,  in  his  view  of  this  we  may  add  to  Mr.  Bradley's  defini- 
effort  to  achieve  an  interpretation  of  things  that  tion  of  metaphysics  as  "an  unusually  stubborn 
will  leave  more  scope  and  freedom  for  the  real-  effort  to  think  clearly,"  this  other  that  meta- 
ization  of  that  which  he  cannot  but  deem  high-  physics  is  an  unusually  stubborn  refusal  to  admit 
est,  uses  as  a  key  to  this  interpretation  the  cat-  the  adequacy  of  a  world-theory  that  does  not 
egories  of  a  nature  that  lives  and  consciously  refer  the  world  in  the  last  analysis  to  fore- 
aspires  in  his  own  breast.     Man  needs  the  mcta-  thought  and  purpose. 

physical  interprelation,  whether  he  be  consciously  Bibliography. —  Histories     of     Philosophy  — 

1  metaphysician  or  not;  and  the  man  of  science,  Zeller,    Erdmann,    Uherweg,   Windelband;     In- 

S  he  be  gifted  with  reflective  powers  and  some  troduclions     to     Philosophy  —  Paidsen,     Kuipe, 

insight  into  experience,  will  be  the  last  to  cast  3  Ladd,    Stuckenberg;    Syilemi   of   Philosophy  — 

stone  at  a  discipline  for  which  he  so  clearly  pre-  Spinoza,  Hegel,  Lotie,  Kant;  Treatises  —  Aris- 

pares  the  wa:y.   (3)  The  relation  of  met^hysics  totle.    'First  Philosophy';    Kant,   'Part   III.  of 

to  general  philosophy  may  be  .expressed  in  vari-  Critique   of    Pure    Reason' ;    'Prolegomena    to 

ous  ways.     In   the  first  place  by   way  of  ineiu-  Future  Systems  of  Metaphysics'  ;  Lotze,  'Meta- 

sion;  philosophy  embraces  epistemology  as  well  physik'  (German  and  English) ;  Ferrier,  'Insti- 

as    metaphysics.    Or    if    we    have    regard    to  tirtes  of  Metaphysics' ;  Deussen,  'Elemente  dcr 

the   disciplines    ordinarily    included    under   phi-  Metaphysik'   (German;  also  English)  ;  Dietrich, 

losophy,    then    metaphysics    will    find    itself  in  'Grundzuge    der    Metaphysik'  ;    Bradley,    "Ap- 

company  with  psychology,  ethics,  logic,  esthetics,  pearance  and  Reality' ;  McCosh,  'First  and  Fun- 

and  the  philosophy  of  religion.    Here,  however,  damenta!  Truths' ;  Royce,  'The  World  and  the 

the  vital  category  Is  not  inclusion  but  synthesis.  Individual';  Bowne,  'Metaphysics.' 
The  comparison  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  Alexander  T.  Obmond,  Ph.D. 

acience  and  metaphysics  teaches  us  that  neither  McCosk    Professor  of   Philosophy,    Pfinetlon 
alone  is  adeqtute  to  meet  the  demands  "A  nran.        University. 
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Uetar'Kon,  a  gaseous  substance  obtained,  noitheait  pan  St  Angtlo' in  Vado^  and  talk  into 

apparently  from  the  atmosphere,  in  the  experi-  the  Adriatic,  southeast  of  Faoo;  total  course, 

ments  of  Ramsay  and  Ti»vera  upon  ai^n  and  about   50  miles.    It   is   noted    for  the   victory 

krypton   (qq.v.).     It  was  for  a  time  believed  to  gained  by  the  Romans  under  die  ccmsuls  Clau<£- 

be  a  new   element,  but  was  later  shown  to  be  ius   Nero  and   Livius   Salinator  near   its   bankl 

merely  carbon  monoxid,  which  had  been  intro-  over  the  Carthaginians  ondcr  H35<lmbai  ao7  a.c. 
duccd   Iqr   the   unsuspected   presence   of   carlwn  Metavoltine.     A  snlphur-yellow  mineral  OC- 

m  the  phosphorus  that  they  had  used  for  de-  curring  in  aggregates   of   h«xa«onal  scales  at 

pnving  the  air  of  its  oxygen.  Madeni     Zakh,     Persia.      Dichroic.      Hardness, 

Hetastasio,  Ketro,  pe-a'tro  ma-tas-ta'ze-d  2.5;    specific   gravity,    2.53;    composition:      Sul- 

(property    Ptetho    Trapassi),    Italian    poet:   h.  phuric   acid,  46.go;   sesquioxide   of   iron,  zi.ao; 

I  Rome  6  Jan.  t6q8;  d.  Vienna  13  April  17&2.    His  protoxide  of  iron,  2,93;  potash  9.87;  soda,  465; 

poetical  talents  were  early  displayed  in  impro-  water,  14.58.    Much  of  the  nuneral  called  misy 

visations,  and  often  he  drew  about  him  a  crowd  belongs  to  this  spedcs. 

prolection,  died  hm  (by  m  lol.m.rf  truisla-  ^  ^|„^,  „„         ;„  ^,  ,^,     ^^„„  „  „„ 

tion  of  h„  tiam.  ,nlo  Gr.tk)  M,Mas,„    mi  jric,  „f  n,  ,,^f^,^  ji,„  u,e  proprietor  the 

pot  jtienooj  to  hu  edocnon    and  on  dyinj  J^      ^^,^  ,epre«nts  tie  rent  of  the' .nd  .fter 

m  1717.  left  hm  an  eitatt  of  Jaoooo     On  is  j^^^       .h,?  ^,  ^„^^   ^  k„p    „p  the 

April  1718  he  waj  reoe.ved  ,nto  the  Arad.m  „,^    The  .reater  part  of  the  centre  and  soulh 

Academy  »ith  the  name  of  Artmo  Coras.o,  and  ,,£  p„       „j  j„„^,  ^^      ^^^     ,  j„,      j, 

m  1720  entered  at  Naples  the  office  of  the  at-  cultivated  by  melajer,.  who  are  in  niientl  <v 

tomey  Castagnola   who  discountenanced  literary  ^jgh^^  economical,  and  industrious, 
work,  and  kept  him  severely  to  the  law.    He  aa.fc.ii.     ^...^it.     j—    l.  i    »»_  » 

wrote  anonymSusly  'Gli  OrtiE.peridi>    (1722),  CrSS^^K^^S^:    ^'S'!  ^'    "Tl'S 

but    the    authorship    was    soon    revealed,    and  S'^'^t,  ™  .  "5  Hi    a    ^    w""?  °'  "" 

Mitastasio    left    the    lawyer's    office,     siudied  SS  i™d  thk  ^^  of ^0,^*1^1;,:^ 

further,  and  wrote  a  series  of  musical  dram^^  Sl.J'^fd,  Yottt  teri£  iShtoirc*; 

or  melodramas  in  the  true  sense,  which  were  set  ijmita.  ^^  ■«•■"•  wJium  uw  car 

by  leading  composers  and  given  with  great  sue-  >.  ,  *    .. 

cess.    In  1730  be  settled  in  Vienna  as  court  poet,  .     '*™'°*'  "?*  "?  .*?■  *,'*'*  BT*^J  sections 

and  there    in    1730-40   wrote    his   best   works,  ""to  which  Huxley  dmdes  die  animal  kingdom, 

<Dem«rio,>      <Issipile,'      <Demofoont^l      'La  *«    Mher  being  the    Prototoa.    The   Metaioa 

Qemenza   di   Tito,>    <Attil:o   Regolo.>    In   the  embrace  all  annwds  composed  of  more  than  a 

consideration  of  Metastasio's  rank  as  a  poet,  his  smgle  cell.    See  Anatomy,  CouPAaATm. 
work  must  be  viewed  not  absolutely,  but  with  Metelli,  mi-t6I1,  a   Roman  family  of  the 

regard  to  its  original  environment,  as  done  in  gent    Cacitia.    Qtmrrus    C,xcilius    MEmi.us 

collaboration  with  a  composer,  and  rendered  by  Macedonicus      defeated      the     Achxans,     ^a(ik 

great  artists.    He  wrote,  too,  for  the  predom-  Thebes,  and  invaded  Macedonia,  etc.,  and  re- 

inantly  vocal  system  of  Italian  musical   drama;  ceived  a  triumph    146  B.C.     Quintus   Cxciliits 

and  with  this  his  poetry  fell  into  comparative  Metellus    Numidicus   rendered   himself  illus- 

neglect     His  writings   lave  been  praised  by  so  trious   by   his    successes    against    Jugurtha,   the 

good  a  critic  as  Symonds  for  excellent  versifica-  Numidian  king.    He  took,  in  this  expedition,  the 

tion,  ease  of  diction,  effective  simplicity  of  con-  celebrated  Marius  (q.v.)  as  his  lieutenant;  was 

Struction,   and   frequent   imagery  of   the  highest  soon  recalled  to  Rome,  and  accused  of  extortioii 

rank.    His  lyrical  verse  and  crticisms  are  also  of  and  ill- management,  but  was  acquitted  of  these 

value.    The  best  collected  edition  of  his  works  is  charges.    He  celebrated  a  triumph  at  Rome  107 

that    of    1780-2     (Paris).    Consult:    Massafia,  b.c.    His    son,    Quintus    C^cilios    Mrmios 

•Pietro  Metastasio'    (1882)  ;  also  Lee,  'Studies  received  the  surname  of  Pius  on  account  of  the 

of  the  i8th  Century  in  Italy'  (1880).  love  which  he  displayed  for  his  father  when  he 

Hetastaaia,  (i)  in  medicine,  a  change  in  besought  the  people  to  recall  him  from  bantsh- 

the  seat  of  a  disease,  attributed  to  the  transkttion  ment  in  95  B.C.     In  83  B.C.  he  joined  Sulla,  with 

of  morbific  matter  to  a  part  different  from  that  whom,  three  years  later,  he  was  united  in  the 

which  it  had  previously  occupied,  or  to  the  dis-  consulship.      Quistus      C«aitus      Metellus 

placement  of  the  irritation.     (2)    In  botany,  a  Creticus  conquered  Crete,  and  reduced  it  to  t 

change  produced  upon  a  substance  designed  for  Roman  province  in  67  B.C.    Quintus  CxcsLms 

the  nutriment  of  a  plant,  to  make  its  assimilation  Metellus    PiUS    Sapio,    the    adopted    son    of 

more  easy.     Thus,  when  the  starch  formed  in  the  Metellus   Pius,   in   52  B.C   was  colleague   in   the 

leaf  of  a  potato  has  to  be  transferred  to  the  consulship  with  Pompey,  who  had  married  his 

tubers  as  a  depot  of  nutritial  material,  it  is  first  daughter  Cornelia-.    Hence  he  exerted  himself 

changed  into  a  soluble  substance  —  glucose.  to  the  utmost  to  destroy  the  power  of  Cxsar  and 

Mrtatlw'ria.  a  group-name,  not  now  used,  strengthen  that  of  h!s  son-in-law.  He  corn- 
applied  to  the  Didelphia.  or  marsupials,  indieat-  manded  the  centre  of  Pompey  s  army  at  the  tel- 
ing  their  distinction  as  a  medium  subclass  be-  tie  oi  Pharsalia,  and  thereafter  fleeing  to  Afnca 
tween  the  Prototkcria,  or  monotremes,  and  the  was  defeated  by  Caesar  at  Thapsus  46  B.C  He 
BtUiuria,  or  higher  mammals ;  but  stKh  distinc-  a"ea  oy  n"  own  hand. 

tion  does  not  exist  in  the  latter  case.    See  Mab-  Metempaycho'sia.     See  TBAKEUiGRAnoN. 

supiAtiA.  HeWoritca.     It    is    not    certain    that   the 

H*tannia,  mf-tft'rfls,  or  Metauro,  mi-tow'-  distinction  commonly  made  between  the  smaHer 

rO,  luty,  a  river  in  the  Marches,  which  flows  meteors,  called  shootinc  itan,  aad  —tearittt 
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rests  upon  any  easentHl  diSerence  in  their  phjBi-  tbt  falleri  etooes,  and  collected  and  discussed  the 

cat  nature.     It  has  been  suggested  that  while  evideoce  of  eye  witnesses.    Thereafter  the  old 

meteorites  ure  solid  compact  bodies,  oiten  of  idea  that  meteors  and  meteorites  were  ein^ii)' 

great  size  and  weight,  ^ootinK  stars  may  be  atmospheric  pfaenomena  was  abandoned,  and  Ihe 

mere  puBs  of  dust  or  gas.    Both,  however,  move  fact  of  their  extra-terrestrial  origin  was  gener- 

before  encountering  the  earth  with  ^«at  ve-  ally  recognized. 

locity,  in  orbits  controlled  by  the  gravitation  of  Many  recca^s  of  the  fall  of  meteorites  have 

the  stm.    The  fall  of  a  meteorite  is  a  sporadic  been  fonnd  in  ancient  annals,  and  in  modem 

occurrence,  and  no  cramecti<»i  has  been  pioved  times,    with    so    many    observers    continually 

to  exist  between  such  falls  and  the  recognized  watching  the   akf,   the  number   of   meteorites 

Ahowers    of    shooting   staxs,   althoogh    a    small  seen  in  Bi^it  a  atmually  qoite  large,  although 

meteorite  did  fall  at  Mazapil  in  Mexico  during  the  actnal  falls  observed  are  always  compara- 

the  display  of  the  Andromedes  in   1885.     This  tively   rare.     The   number  entering  the   earth's 

meteorite,  which  weighs  about  ten  pounds  and  atmosphere  in  a  year  has  been  estimated  aU  the 

is  cotofOKd  of  iron  alloyed  with  nickri,  is  now  way  from  70  up  to  3,000  or  4,00a.     In  i^g,  ou 

in  the  Vienna  Mnsenm.  10  May,  there  was  a  shower  of  meteoric  stones 

Meteorites   are  of   two   classes  —  ttie   stony  in  Iowa,  the  lai^^t  mass  weighing  more  than 

meteorites  and  the  iron  meteorites.    The  former  400  pounds. 

-are  about  ten  times  more  numerous  than  the  Perhaps  the  most  famous  meteorite  of  an' 

latter.    In  the  iron  meMorites  iron  usually  forms  tiquity  was  the  so-<a!led  stoee  of  Egos-Potamos, 

more  than  go  per  cent  of  the  entire  mass,  but  it  which  fell  in  Thrace  in  466  ac,  and  which  was 

is  almost   invariably   alloyed  with   nickel.     In  described  as   equaling  two  mitbtones  in   aiae. 

the  stony  meteorites  mineral  combinations  accnr  Plutarch  speaks   of  it  in  his  life  of  I^sander. 

which  are  peculiar   to  these  bodies,   and   serve  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  Stone  of  Euairtieim  wms 

as  one  of  the  ear  marks  by  which  ^i«y  may  be  very  celebrated  and  became  the  object  of 'Miper- 

recogniied  when  they  were  not  seen  at  the  time  stitions    reverence.      It    fell    at    Eusisheim    hi 

of  their  fall.  Alsace  on  7  Nov.  149s,  when  the  Empcvor  Maiti- 

Other  distinguishing  marks  of  meteorites  are  miliaii   was  at   that  place.    Fragmsnta  of  tUs 

found  in  their  physical  appearance  and  atruc-  body  were  taken  to  Fans  and  to  London,  but 

ture.     They  are  covered  with  a   blackish  crttst  the    principal    mass,    weighing   more   than    aoo 

formed  by  surface  melting  daring  their  passage  pornids,    was    suspended   in  the  choir  of   the 

through    the    air.      This   crust    consists    mainly  church  of  Etnlsheim. 

of  oxide  of  iron,  attd  is  magnetic.     Pits  and  Almost  every  laige  meteorological  rmseum 

hollows  scooped  in  the  surface  of  a  meteorite  contains    specimens    of    meteoric    stones    and 

t^  the  fusing  of  the  less  refractory  minerals  meteoric  irons.    There  are  some  remarkable  ex- 

also   form   a   characteristic    feature,  amples  in  the  National  Museum  at  Wa^ingtOR. 

When  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  an  iron  An  iron  mass,  supposed  to  be  of  meteoric  iron, 

meteorite  is  polished  and  then  etched  with  acid  discovered   at   Cafion   Diablo,   Arizona,   proved, 

peculiar  markings,  called  from  the  name  of  their  on   examinatitm   a    few    years    ago,    to   contain 

discoverer   Widmannstatten   figures,   make  their  nrinnte  Mack  crystals  resemfalir^  the  diamond, 

appearance.    These  are  among  the  most  trust-  and  a  meteorite  whkh  fefl  in  Russia  contatiwd 

wordiy  criteria  of  the  meteoric  origin  of  bus-  similar  black  cry^als  of  cat1>on, 
peeted  masses  of  native  iron.  It  is  yet  a  disputed  question  v^ether  tfte 

About  one  third  of  the  chemical  elements  huge  masses  of  iron,  weighing  many  tons,  which 

known  in  th*  laboratory  have  been  found  in  were  brought  from  Greenland  to  Stodk[K>lm  ly 

meteorites.     But  no  new  element  has  ever  yet  Baron    Nordenskj&ld,    are    really    of    meteoric 

been  discovered  in  them.     The  following  ele-  origm.    The  same  question  attaches  fo  a  similar 

ments  occur,  in  greatly  varying  quantity,  some-  maas    wWch    Lient.    Peary    transported    from 

times  a  mere  trace  bemg  present:  Greenland  to  New  York.    Other  masses  of  this 


rui  iJtoon  uwKo  kind  exist  in  various  narts  of  the  world.    There 

'kkel  Sulphur  UvdrogEii  i»  no  record  of  their  having  fallen  from  the  sky. 
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Anvic                   MancBDne              Hebwi  scientific    bo<^    with    headquarters    in   Ij^ndon. 

.     ,.     ^           ,         1    .      .■        , .  Its  organization  dates  from  1850,  and  in  1S66 

As  the  true  nature  of  shooting  stars  was  not  jj  „^g  incorporated.  All  theories  and  farts  per- 
imderstood  until  after  the  mvestigahon  that  fol-  twining  to  meteorology  are  sought  for  its  rec- 
lowed  the  great  shower  of  1833,  so  the  true  ^^  ,1,^  development  of  that  science  in  all  de- 
nature of  meteontes  was  recognized  only  after  partnwms  being  the  object  of  the  association, 
a  remarkable  fall  of  those  bodies  which  occurred  ^^^^^  fcllow^the  society  .consists  of  honorary 
"L.^'^'^'^  '"  France  about  noon  on  a5  April  oiembers,  this  membership  being  bestowed  apci, 
1803.  Nine  years  before,  in  1794,  ChlaAii  a  jistingurshed  persons  oTSther  than  E™liah^ 
German  physicist,  had  formulated  the  theory  that  tionaiity.  The  society  publishes  the  'fteKorc 
meteontes  before  encountenng  the  earth  trav-  j^^^;  Record*  and  the  'Quarterly  Jo«n»L> 
eled  m  independent  orbits  in  space,  but  his  con-  »  j  « 
elusions  were  not  generally  accepted  until  the  Meteorology  (f^  piriupt+Myai)  literally, 
-KCttrrence  at  L'Aigle  had  focused  the  atten-  the  science  of  the  things  in  the  air.  Meteorolopr 
ticwi  of  men  of  science.  On  that  occasion  be-  originally  inclnded  all  the  phenomena  of  the  air, 
tween  3flQ0  and  sfloo  meteoric  stones  were  but  many  of  them  are  now  brought  into  the 
scaitcred  over  an  area  about  nine  miles  long  realm  of  astronomy.  Meteorology,  as  the  term 
ihrv  miles  wide.    The  French  astronomer,  is  understood  at  the  present  day,  may  properly 

B.  Biot,  visited  L'Aigle,  caiefi^y  examined  be    considered    under    two    heads:— theoretKal 
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nieteorotogy  and  applied  meteorology.    Theoret-  on  more  successful!};  tinder  its  control  than  by 

ical  metBorology  will   be  treaied  in  this  article  individuals  or  by  private  enlerprise.     From  tat 

as  briefly  as  is  compatible  with  an  intelligent  time  oi  the  first  settlement  in  America  records 

understanding  of  the  subject,  and  soecial  prom-  of  temperature  and  precipitation,  of  various  de- 

JDence  will  be  given  to  applied  meteorology  in  grees  of  accuracy  and  usefulness*,  were  kept  in 

its  practical  aspects  in  the  United  States,  par-  different  parts  of  the  country. ,  The  first  morc- 

ticularly  in  its  relations  to  the  manifold  and  all-  ment  toward  bringing  any  sort  of  order  out  of 

important   interests   of  commerce   and   agricul-  the  chaos  that  reigned  was  by  Benj.  Franklin 

ture.  (q.v.),  who  from  correspondence  with  friends. 

Theoretical  meteorology  aims  to  explain   all  found  that  some  storms  moved  in  a  northeasterly 

the  various  atmospheric  phenomena  by  physical  direction   over   Philadelphia,   their   force  being 

laws,  and  to  reduce  them  to  an  accurate  and  felt  in  Boston  some  i3  hours  later.   Simnltaneous 

scientific    basis.     It    must    then    include    a    dis-  observations   in   Virginia   by   Thomas   Jefferson 

cussion  of  the   control  of  temperatures   by   the  and  Mr.  (afterward  Bishop)  Madison  also  showed 

sun  and  their  distribution  over  the  globe,  to-    tV  '  i-'-  ■.    .        -  ...  • 

gether  with  the  different  winds  resulting  from  s( 

temperature    differences ;    the    moisture   of   the  tion  and  wmd. 

air  in  its  various  forms  of  invisible  vapor,  cloud.  In  England,  Hadley  had  in  1735  published  *n 

dew,  frost,  rain,  and  snow;  and  finally,  an   in-  -article  [promulgating  a  theory  explanatory  of  Uie 

vestigation  of  storms  (or  cyclones  as  they  may  trade-winds,  but  unfortunately  it  was  compara- 

properly  be  termed),  of  varying  degrees  of  in-  tively  unnoticed  for  so  years.    An  essay  by  Dal- 

tensity,  that  from  time  to  time  pass  over  the  ton,  also  an   Englishman,  in   1793,  marked  an 

land  and  the  sea ;  their  causes  and  growth,  to-  epoch  in  meteorology,  as  it  was  the  first  instance 

gMher    with    their   concomitants    of    destructive  of  an  attempt  to  apply  the  principles  of  philoso- 

winds   and  heavy  precipitation.   The   study   of  phy  to  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the 

these  phenomena  is  the  province  of  the  meteor-  atmosphere.    From  time  to  time  charts  of  dif- 

ologist  and  physicist,  and  a  successful  solution  of  ferent  kinds  were  constructed  and  various  views 

the  problems  that  they  offer  is  a  goal  worthy  were  put  forth  regarding  storms,  the  consensus 

of   man's   highest   ambition   and  most    earnest  of  opinion  being  that  tiiey  were  straight  line 

endeavor.  «?les.     In   1831   Redfield,  in  America,  published 

History. —  From  remotest  antiquity  men's  his  first  essay,  which  contained  the  important 
minds  have  been  occupied  with  the  ever-Tarying  su^estion  that  storms  were  great  revolving 
changes  of  the  weather.  The  kaleidoscope  of  whirlwinds  turning  counter  dock-wise,  with  a 
the  ^y,  the  seasonal  changes,  and  all  the  ele-  progressive  movement  toward  the  northeast 
ments  that  affected  his  comfort  and  the  neces-  Later  he  described  the  waria  southerly  winds  on 
sities  of  his  life,  arrested  the  attention  of  the  easterly  side  of  storms  and  the  cold  northerly 
primitive  man.  Living  for  the  most  part  in  winds  in  the  western  quadrants,  maintaining  that 
the  open  air,  with  imperfect  protection  from  the  these  winds  neither  flowed  radially  inward  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  he  was  quick  to  note  storm  centre  nor  in  circles  about  it,  hut  spirally 
all  appearances  that  experience  had  taught  him  inward.  In  1841.  at  about  the  time  that  the 
heralded  future  weather  changes.  Thus  there  laws  of  thermo-dynamics  were  being  formulated. 
naturally  and  insensibly  came  into  existence  a  Espy  showed  that  ascending  air  expands  and 
mass  of  weather  proverbs  that  were  eagerly  re-  cools  its  vapor  to  the  point  of  saturation,  there- 
membered  and  handed  down  from  generation  to  by  causing  rainfall ;  also  that  descendii^  air  is 
generation,  so  that  to-day  there  is  no  science  that  warmed  by  compression  and  clouds  are  thus  dis- 
is  so  thoroughly  incorporated  in  the  language  and  sipated;  and  that  the  daily  heating  of  the  lower 
folk-lore  of  the  past  The  name  science  is  strata  of  the  atmosphere  causes  convectional 
hardly  applicable,  however,  to  meteorology  as  it  currents  and  the  formation  of  cumulus  clouds. 
then  existed,  as  there  was  no  definite  knowledge  A  long  controversy  ensued  as  to  the  respec- 
of  its  phenomena  or  of  the  laws  that  governed  five  merits  of  these  two  theories  of  storm  forma- 
them,  prognostics  being  based  solely  upon  the  tion,  it  being  at  the  present  generally  conceded 
shifting  ot  the  wind,  the  actions  of  birds  and  that  both  causes  are  effective  to  a  certain  ex- 
animals,  and  other  local  signs  of  impending  tent 
changes.  Progress  and  Development. —  A  new  element 

Naturally,  there  was  but  little  progress  made  was  introduced  into  the  discussion  by  Tracy,  in 
tmtil  there  were  some  suitable  means  ot  measur-  1843,  namely,  the  right  hand  deflecting  com- 
ing the  fluctuations  of  the  different  elements,  ponent  of  motion  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  but 
The  invention  of  the  thermometer  previous  to  his  idea  also  escaped  recognition  for  some  years. 
1597  and  the  barometer  in  1643  marked  a  new  Coffin  and  Loomis,  with  Maury  and  Henry, 
era,  and  with  the  use  of  these  instruments  care-  added  to  this  physical  work  statistical  results 
ful  and  continuous  observations  were  begun,  and  that  were  of  great  value.  To  William  Ferrell, 
an  impetus  given  to  systematic  study  and  re-  mathematician  and  investigator,  is,  however,  due 
search,  that  has  resulted  in  a  fairly  good  under-  the  honor  of  first  contributing  an  analytical  dis- 
standing  of  the   subject   to-day.  cussion  of  the  motions  of  the  air  atid  reducing 

In   the   United  Stales  — The   history  of  me-  the  entire  subject   to  definite  mathematical   ex- 

teoJology    In    the    United    States    may    well    be  pressions.     A  carefid  examination   of  what  had 

divided  into  two  periods:  —the  first  ending  with  been  accomplished  in  a  theoretical  way,  together 

the  inauguration  of  a  national  weather  service  with    a    thorough    study   of    such    statistics    of 

under  the  control  of  the  government,  the  second  storms  and  their  movements  as  were  available, 

extending   from    that    date   to   the    present.     In  convinced  many  scientific  men  that  it  would  be 

the  second  period  the  history  of  the  weather  possible  to  forecast  the  daily  weather  chan^ 

service  is  virtually  the  history  of  meteorological  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy.    The  invention 

progress,  the  conditions  being  such  that  the  work  and  use  of  the  electric  telegraph  more  than  aat 

of  investigation   could,   in  the  main,  be  carried  other  one   thing   had   shown   the    feuibili^   of 
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this,  for  by  means  of  it,  it  was  posaible  to  collect  Greely,  the  work  was  gradually  extended,  matt 

in  a  few  minutes'  time  the  reaults  of  synchronous  and  more  interests  being  served  until  July  1891, 
observations  at  widely  separated  points.  Pre-  when  the  service  was  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
vious  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  1861,  ment  of  Agriculture,  thus  creating  the  United 
Prof.  Joseph  Henry  of  (he  Smithsonian  Institu-  States  Weather  Bureau  by  an  Act  that  shows 
tion  had  collected  daily  observations  from  some  the  greatly  enlarged  scope  of  its  duties.  "The 
of  theprincipal  cities,  and  indicated  the  State  of  chief  of  the  weather  bureau  shall  have  charge 
the  dirferent  weather  elements  on  a  large  map  of  of  forecasting  the  weather;  the  issue  of  atorm 
the  United  States  by  means  of  appropriate  sym-  warnings ;  the  display  of  weather  and  flood  sig- 
bols.  ITic  war  interrupted  this  work,  but  after  nals  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  there  was  a  strong  navigation;  the  gauging  and  reporting  of  rivers; 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  seacoast  tele- 
government  bureau  for  the  issuing  of  storm  graph  lines,  and  the  collection  and  transmission 
warnings  and  weather  forecasts,  representatives  of  marine  intelligence  for  the  benefit  of  com- 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Engineer  merce  and  navigation;  the  reporting  of  tempera- 
Ciirps  of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Department  ture  and  rainfall  conditions  for  the  cotton  mter- 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  American  Association  ests;  the  display  of  frost  and  cold  wave  signals; 
for  tfe  Advancement  of  Science  being  especially  the  distribution  of  meteorological  information 
active  in  the  agitation  that  ensued.  .  in  the  interest  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  and 
The  WeatktT  Bureau. —  In  1868  Prof.  Qeve-  the  taking  of  such  meteorological  observations 
land  Abbe,  then  director  of  the  Cincinnati  Ob-  as  may  be  necessary  to  establish  and  record  the 
servatory,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Chamber  climatic  conditions  of  the  United  States,  or  aa 
of  Commerce  of  that  city,  and  the  Western  are  essential  for  the  proper  execution  of  the  fore- 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  begun  issuing  a  going  duties.*  Prof.  Mark  W.  Harrington  of 
series  of  bulletins  of  weather  conditions  for  the  the  University  of  Michigan  was  named  1^  the 
benefit  of  the  mariners  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the  President  as  chief  of  the  bureau,  serving  until 
6rst  of  the  kind  ever  issued  in  this  country.  July  i8qs,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Prot 
Prof  I.  A.  lapham  of  Milwaukee  wbhed  this  Willis  L.  Moore,  its  present  head,  , 
service  extended  to  include  that  resion  also,  and  At  the  central  office  at  Washington  the  work, 
in  furtherance  of  his  idea  sought  the  assistance  for  convenience,  has  been  assigned  to  different 
of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and  presented  a  divisions  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
petition  to  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences,  chief  of  the  bureau,  each  having  its  special  line 
One  of  its  members,  Hon.  H.  E.  Paine,  then  a  of  work.  These  diviaiong  are  described  in  smne 
member  of  Congress,  considered  the  scope  of  the  detail,  as  there  is  thereby  given  an  intelligent 
plan  outlined  to  be  too  limited,  and  advised  that  understanding,  of  the  duties  incumbent  upon 
It  be  enlarged  so  as  to  include  the  whole  coun-  the  bureau.  The  forecast  division  receives  and 
try,  and  then  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  charts  twice  daily  telegraphic  reports  of  the  pre- 
Congress.  Through  his  efforts  this  was  done,  railing  weather  conditions  throughout  the  United 
the  result  being  the  passage  of  a  joint  resolution  States,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  southern  por- 
9  Feb.  1870,  the  provisions  of  which  were :  —  tions  of  the  British  Provinces.  Daily  forecasts 
■That  the  Secretory  of  War  be,  and  he  hereby  for  periods  of  24  and  48  hours,  based  on  these 
is,  authorized  and  required  to  provide  for  taking  charts,  are  issued  for  the  whole  country,  together 
meteorological  observations  at  the  military  sta-  with  the  weather  that  trans-Atlantic  steamers 
tions  in  the  interior  of  the  continent  and  at  may  expect  as  far  as  the  Grand  Banks.  In  die 
other  points  m  the  Stotes  and  Territories  of  the  case  of  severe  storms  when  the  winds  are  ex- 
United  States,  and  for  giving  notice  on  the  nected  to  attain  velocities  dangerous  to  marine 
northern  lakes  and  on  the  seacoast,  by  magnetic  interests,  storm  warnings  are  sent  out,  not  only 
telegraph  and  marine  signals,  of  the  approach  to  the  regular  stations  of  the  bureau,  but  also  to 
and  force  of  storms.*  For  this  purpose  the  sum  some  200  special  display  stations.  There  are  also 
of  fzo/xxi  was  appropriated.  The  work  of  issued  special  warnings  of  cold  waves  and  heavy 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  resolution  snows  in  the  winter  and  of  frosts  in  the  spring 
was  entrusted  to  the  signal  service  of  the  United  and  fall,  especial  attention  being  paid-  to  the 
Stotes  arniy  under  Gen.  Albert  J.  Myer,  and  needs  of  truck  farmers  and  the  growers  of 
steps  were  immediately  taken  to  place  the  service  citrus  fruits.  The  province  of  the  River  and 
on  a  practical  working  basis.  Points  at  which  Flood  Service  is  to  obtain  information  as  to 
observations  were  to  be  taken  were  selected,  sta-  precipitation  and  the  amounts  of  snow  and  ice 
tions  equipped,  and  the  members  of  the  corps  on  the  groirad  throughout  the  water-sheds  of  the 
instructed  in  the  use  of  the  various  meteorolog-  principal  rivers,  whether  navigable  or  not,  and 
ical  instruments,  in  other  duties  incidental  to  the  gauging  of  their  various  stages.  For  this 
the  taking  and  recording  of  observations,  and  in  purpose,  in  addition  to  48  regular  sUtions,  where 
carrying   on  the   routine   work  of   the   stations,  gauge  readings  are  made,  there  are  252  ^>ecial 

This  was  a  task  beset  with  many  obstocles  river  stations  and  74  special  rainfall  stations, 
and  difficulties,  but  Gen.  Myer  performed  it  with  In  times  of  low  or  average  water  it  gives  in- 
such  remarkable  acumen  and  foresight  that  to  formation  as  to  the  future  stages  of  the  rivers, 
him  is  due  the  credit  for  most  of  the  methods  thus  facilitoting  commerce,  but  its  chief  duty  is 
now  in  vogue  in  the  service,  such  as  synchronous  the  issuance  of  flood  warnings  in  times  of 
observations,  telegraph  circuits,  weather  maps  threatened  danger  to  life  and  property.  The 
and  synopses,  and  the  publication  of  weekly,  duties  of  the  Climate  and  Crop  Division  have  in- 
monthly  and  annual  reports,  the  predominant  creased  from  year  to  year  until  now  the  results 
idea  throughout  being  to  furnish  the  public  with  of  its  labors  arc  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
■•  reliable  information  as  possible  in  timely  agricultural,  interests  of  the  whole  country,  its 
M^stm. bulletins  are  recognized  as  an  authority,  and  are 

Under  the  admmist  rat  ions  of  Gen.  Myer  and  eagerly   sought    for.    It   maintains    a    stoff    of 

bis  successors,  Gens.  W.  B.  Hazen  and  A.  W.  about  3,000  voluntary  meteorological  obiervws 
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■erving  without  pay,  who  raider  reports  of  tern-  vane  and  aaemometer  foi  wind  directiod  and 

peraCure,  precipitation,  and  otJber  miscdlaneoiu  velocity,    Most  stations  are  also  equipped  with 

meteorological  and  climatic  data,  that  aie  pub-  self- registering    instruments    that    record    con- 

lisked  in  the  Mcmthly  Weather  Beview  and  in  tinuously  the  fluctuations  in  pressure  and  tem- 

the  monthly  bulletins  of  the  State  Sections  of  the  perature,  velocity  and  direction  of  the  wind,  and 

Climate  and  Crop  Service    There  is  thus  being  the  number  of  Iraurs  of  sunshine.    An.  automatic 

collected   an   immense   amount   of   data   that   is  rain-gauge  also  registers  the  times  of  beginnhig 

available  for  the  discussion  of  climate  in  its  re-  and   ending   of   precipitation,   together   with   the 

lations  to  man  from  either  a  hygienic  or  com-  amounts    tnat  occur.    The   observation   having 

xoerctal  standpoint     Dnring  the  season  of  plant-  been  taken  it  is  embodied  in  from  three  to  eight 

in^  cultivatins.  and  harvesting,  weekly   rqmrts  words  of  an  ii^cniously  coostrucied  cipher  code 

of  weather  conditions  and  their  e&octs  upon  vari-  and  put  npon  the  telegraph  circuit     By  means 

ous  crops  and  farming  operaticus  are  received  of  this  code  five  or  six  words  conv^  the  infor- 

from  some  15,000  crop  correspondents  and  em-  mation  that  would  require  10  times  that  number 

bodied  in  botii  the  national  Weelciy  Crop  Bulle-  in  ordinary  language.    It  is  easily  translated  and 

tin  and  in  43  Section  Bulletins.    Special  bulletins  serves  the  double  purpose  of  eliminating  nearly 

are  also  issued  for  the  benefit  of  the  corn,  wheat,  all  chances  of  error  in  transmission  and  making 

cotton,  sugar,  rice,  and  fruit  interests.    In  addi-  a  great  saving  in  tekgni^  tolls.    Bdow  is  a 

tion  to  the  duties  mentiooed  above  this  division  sample  message  as  sent  in  the  morning: 
has  charge  of  the  distribution  of  aU  the  forecasts  Boston.     Bumri.     Huckbcrry.     if ««.     Immtn„. 

and    speaai    warnings    issued    by   the    Forecast  Cartjji.     TTMulaied  tbe  infanuiioa  u  ai  foUowi:     B 

Division.    The   Instrument   Division  is   charged  *■  «■    "vn;    Iwroaotsr, -30.10   iuobu;   current   tcm- 

with   the   examination,   testing,   comparison.  In-  r«Cr:'d?.k,r^lSr«m;;.*ra;^^84Tv^dodrSf 

Btallation   and  maintenance  of  the  inttmmental  wind,   6   mils   per   hour;   tBinInnun   tempenturc.   u; 

Suipment  of  the  bureau.  The  EHvision  of  doudi,  "  f™ "  dma  (roa  the  noitbmA 
eteorological  Records  has  charge  of  the  com-  The  telegraph  circuits  are  so  arranged 
pilation  of  meteonrfogical  and  climatic  statistics  Hut  at  any  station  those  reports  are  taken  off  tfaM 
and  their  appbcation  to  the  varied  needs  of  m-  are  used  in  chart  making  an^  forecasting  at 
dividualB,  rorporations.  cities,  and  courts  of  law.  that  station.  These  messages  take  precedence  over 
The  Section  of  Barometry  and  Aenal  Eiplora-  all  others  and  the  system  has  reached  such  a 
tion  conducts  an  mvestigation  of  the  problems  ot  degree  of  perfection  that  within  an  hour  after 
reducing  observations  of  barometric  pressure,  ^hc  observations  are  taken  they  have  all  been 
temperature,  and  vapor-tcngion  to  homogeneous  received  at  Washington  and  other  stations. 
bases  in  their  relations  to  the  circulation  of  the  prom  this  stage  all  haste  is  made  to  translate  and 
atmosphere,  storm  deveiopment,  and  forecast-  chart  the  reports  so  that  the  forecaster  will  have 
ing.  It  also  has  chaigt  of  the  exploration  of  before  him  a  graphic  representation  of  the  con- 
the  upper  air  by  means  of  the  theodolite,  the  ditions  that  prevail  over  the  whole  country,  as  it 
nephoBcope,  balloons  and  kites.  The  Monthly  jg  the  aim  of  the  bureau  to  furnish  the  fore- 
Weather  Review  contains  information  as  to  the  casts  and  warnings  to  the  public  at  the  earliest 
weather  conditions  of  each  month  and  a  state-  possible  moment.  In  addition  to  the  main  chart 
ment  of  their  influence  upon  crop  conditions  of  showing  the  weather  conditions  at  each  station, 
the  different  States,  together  with  Special  articles  auxiliary  charts  are  also  constructed  that  are  of 
on  the  progress  of  Meteorology  and  Climatology,  p^at  importance  in  making  the  forecasts. 
There  are  also  the  Publications,  Telegraph,  and  These  comprise  a  pressure-change  map.  show- 
Supplies  Divisions,  the  duties  of  which  are  in-  Ing  t2-  and  z4-hour  changes  at  each  station  and 
dicated  by  their  respective  titles.  departures  from  the  normal ;  temperature-change 
Outside  of  Washington  there  are  now  nearly  map,  showing  the  maximum  and  minimum  tem- 
900  regular  meteorological  (Aservation  Stations  peraturcs,  with  changes  from  the  preceding  day 
manned  by  some  500  observers,  printers  and  mes-  and  from  the  normal ;  cloud-map  showing  the 
lengers,  located  at  points  selected  for  their  favor-  character,  amount,  and  direction  of  clouds;  and 
able  situation  from  a  meteorological  standpoint,  a  map  showing  the  dty-bulb  and  wet-bulb  tem- 
and  in  the  larger  cities  where  the  greatest  num-  peratures  with  the  differences  between  the  two. 
her  of  commercial  and  marine  interests  can  be  Whereas,  forecasts  for  the  whole  country 
aerved.  Regular  observations  are  now  taken  were  formerly  made  at  Washington,  tho  United 
twice  daily,  at  8  a.m.  and  8  p.m.,  ?5th  meridian  States  is  now  divided  into  seven  forecast  dis- 
time.  while  in  the  case  of  any  remarkable  dis-  tricts,  with  centres  at  Washington,  Boston,  Chi- 
turbance  in  weather  conditions  special  observa-  cago,  New  Orleans,  Denver,  San  Francisco,  and 
tions  are  also  taken.  Portland,  Ore.  In  charge  of  each  district  is 
Observolions. —  An  observation,  technically  a  specially-trained  official,  whose  intimate  fcnow- 
Bo-calted,  consists  of  reading  the  different  in-  ledge  of  meteorology  is  joined  to  a  long  famlliar- 
stniments  that  record  the  weather  elements,  re-  ity  with  practical  forecast  work,  so  that,  with 
cording,  and  transmitting  the  same  to  Washing-  the  charts  before  him  he  is  able  to  grasp  the 
ton  and  other  designated  stations.  The  elements  situation  at  a  glance  and  as  quickly  foresee  the 
observed  are  the  barometric  pressnre,  current,  conditions  that  are  likely  to  prevail  in  any  see- 
maximum  and  minimum  temperatures,  relative  tion.  The  successful  forecaster  must  possess 
hnmidity,  dew-point,  amoimt  of  precipitation,  if  those  qualifications  that  would  make  him  pre- 
any.  state  of  tfie  weather,  with  kinds  and  direc-  eminent  in  any  other  vocation.  With  a  thorough 
tions  of  clouds,  direction  and  velocity  of  the  knowledge  of  meteorology  and  the  topography 
wind,  and  any  unusual  phenomena  that  may  be  of  the  country  as  a  foundation,  must  be  corn- 
noted,  such  as  exceptionally  high  winds,  thunder-  bined  the  essential  attributes  of  alertness,  the 
storms,  frost  and  fog.  The  instruments  consist  power  to  instantly  understand  the  conditions  in 
of  standard  wet,  dry,  maximum  and  minimum  their  minutest  details,  and  the  self-confidence 
thermometers,  and  the  mercurial  tarometer  for  that  will  enable  him  to  make  his  forecast  witiiout 
measuring  temperature  and  pressure,  with  wind  hesitancy    and    unhampered    bf    any   wavering 
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doubts  as  to  its  oorrectneas.    Experience  apd  the  period  covered  hat  1>ecn  grcady  ex^nded 

long  fanuliaricy  with  the  wodc  are  also  prime  during  the  33  years  that  tlw  Bureau  has  been  in 

essentials,  for    f^lhougb    six  sevenths  of  our  existence,  still  it  seems  as  if  the  limit  in  bcth 

storms  move  irom  the  Kocty  Mountains  east-  has  been  nearly  reacted,  in  the  light  of  our 

ward  over  fairly  well  defined  tracks,  yet  tbeir  present  knowledge.    At  the  outset,  and  for  ser- 

movements  are  liable  to  be  erratic,  and  &  know-  eral.  years  thereafter,  all  forecasts  were  madft 

ledge  of  past  occurrences  undersimilarconditions  and  issued  at  Washington,  and,  being  for  com- 

iB  an  important  factor  ia  determining  the  phe-  paratively  large  areas,  were  necessarily  brief  and 

Boracna  of  any  particular  stonn.     The  forecasts  couched   in   general   terms.     For   example,   rain 

are  distributed  to  the  public  in  a  number  of  ways,  would  be  predicted  for  a  whok  State,  when  it 

that  by  wbich  the  greater  number  of  people  is  was  very  probaMe  that  only  a  portion  of  tlie  ter- 

reached  probably  being  the  medium  of  the  daily  ritory  would  experience  the  foul  weather.    The 

press.  The  different  press  associations  receive  the  tendency  of  later  years  has  been  to  localize  the 

forecasts  as  soon  as  made  and  innnediately  fur-  forecasts  to  a  greater  extent,  and  thus  render 

nish  them  to  the  papers  to  whom  they  render  better  service, 

service.    They  are  also  telephoned  to  Chambers         While  the  forecast  officials  of  the  Bureau  are 

of  Commerce  and  other  associations  where  they  competent    to   make    satisfactory   forecasts   for 

are  posted  on  bulletin  boards.    The  more  im-  any  section  of  the  country,  still  it  stands  to  rea- 

portant  stations  of  the  Bureau  are  equipped  with  son  that  the  man  who  has  been  stationed  at  Chi- 

piants  for  printing  the  daily  maps  and  forecast  cago,  for  example,  for  10  or  IS  years,  and  who, 

cards,  all  the  typo^aphical  and  press  work  being  iii  addition  to   his  manifold  qualifications  as  a 

done  on  the  premises.     The  weather  map  con-  successful  forecaster  and  an  expert  understand- 

sists  of  three  parts;    (I)  a  map  on  which  the  iog  of  the  meclianics  of  storms,  has  an  intimate 

direction   of   the    wind    and    the    state   of   the  knowledge  of  local  weather  peculiarities,  will  be 

weather  for  each   station  are   shown  by  appro-  more  competent,  and  will  issue  forecasts  for  that 

priate  symbols,  while  shaded  areas  show  where  region   that   will   satisfy   local   demands   io    the 

S'ectpitation  has  occurred  in  the  past  24  hours,  best  possible  manner.     This   localizing  of  fore-. 

ontmuous  lines,  called  isobars,  connect  points  casts  is  one  of  the  great  problems  that  confronts 

of  equal  barometric  pressure,  being  drawn  for  the  professional  forecaster  to-day,  and  the  poUqy 

each  tenth  of  an  inch,  while  the  dotted  lines,  or  of  the  Bureau  is  to  encourage  better  work  in 

jsotherms,  drawn   for  each   10  degrees,  connect  this  direction. 

points    of   equal    temperature.    These    data   are  Thus   far  forecasts  have  been  deduced  from 

printed  on  the  map  1^  means  of  the  chatk-plate  a  discussion  of  the  meteorological  elements  as 

process,  so-called ;  (2)  a  table  showing  the  cur-  they  obtain  at  the  earth's  surface,  but  there  arc 

rent  temperature,  the  change  in  the  past  24  hours,  many  adherents  of  the  theory  that  a  better  under- 

the  maximum  and  minimum  temperatures,  cur-  standing  of  the  laws  that  govern  the  formation 

rent  wind  velocity,  and,  precipitation ;  the  third  and  passage  across  the  country  of  cycboes  and 

section  comprises  the  district  and  local  forecasts,  anti-cyclones  can  be  obtained  from  a  systematic 

a    brief    synopsis    of    weather    conditions    at    8  investigation   of  the   conditions   that   prevail   in 

o'clock,  and  Other  miscellaneous  data.    The  fore-  the  upper  strata  of  the  atmosphere.    Spasmodic 

tasts   are    also    printed    on    franked    cards    and  attempts  to  acquire  a  better   knowledge  of  the 

mailed   to  post-offices   that  can  be   reached   the  phenomena   of   the   higher   altitudes   have   been 

same  day,  also  to  business  houses,  corporations,  made  by  means  of  kites  and  balloons,  but  the  data 

and  other  parties,  who  post  them  in  conspicuous  gained  have  been  too  fragmentary  and  discon- 

placeS   where   the  general   public  has   access   to  nected  to  form  a  satisfactory  basis  for  scientific 

them.    The   forecasts    are    likewise   telegraphed  discussion     Renewed  efforts  with  more  modern 

to  a  large  number  of  distributing  centres,  from  appliances  will  doubtless  be  made  in  the  near 

which    further   distribution   is    made.    This    is  future,  and  it  is  iiossibte  that  these  studies  will 

iKtrtly  done  by  means  of  the  telephone,  but  large  assist  in  solving  the  problem  of  making  greatly 

numbers  of  the  cards  are  printed  with  rubber  imjiroved   forecasts.    However,  sporadic  obser- 

logotypes  and  mailed  to  the  surrounding  towns,  vations  at  a  few  irregularly  distributed  {K>inti 

The  establtihment  and  extension  of  the  free  ru-  will  avail  little  if  anything  in  the  work,  simul- 

ral  delivery  system  has  brought  the   forecasts  taneous  reports  from  a  number  of  properly  lo- 

mor«  directly  to  the  rural  districts,  thus  bene-  cated  stations  sufficient  for  the  construction  of 

fiting  a  class  in  the  community  that  was  not  for-  daily  synoptic  charts  being  required  for  the  pur-- 

merly  reached.     Al  certain  points  forecast  slips  pose. 

are  printed  at  night  and  mailed  to  such  free  Ignorance  of  the  conditions  that  prevail  over 
delivery  centres  as  can  be  reached  before  the  the  ocean  off  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts 
carriers  start  but  oft  therf  routes  in  the  morning,  is  a  serious  handicap  many  times  to  successful 
so  that  each  family  receives  a  printed  forecast  predictions.  If  the  experiments  in  wireless  te- 
fOr  the  succeeding  24  hours.  As  each  forecast  fegraphy  now  under  war  result  in  instruments 
issued  by  the  Bureau  is  read  by  from  i  to  SO  that  will  be  of  practical  use,  that  system  can 
persons,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  total  rumher  be  utilised  to  great  advantage  in  collecting  in- 
reached  is  extremely  large.  This  branch  of  the  formation.  At  present  no  reports  are  available 
work,  so  far  as  the  general  public  is  concerned,  from  west  of  the  Pacific  coast,  while  messages 
is  of  the  utmost  importance,  although  it  entails  are  received  regarding  West  Indian  hurricanes, 
a  considerable  expense.  Results  have,  however,  the  most  destructive  storms  that  visit  the  At- 
amply  justified  its  continuance,  and  the  great  lantic  coast,  from  the  West  Indies  alone, 
majority  of  the  people  consider  that  the  money  Future  Possibilities. —  It  is  quite  probabte 
annually  appropriated  for  the  purpose  is-  well  that  in  the  future  there  will  be  anchored  sta- 
cxpended.  tiona  along  both  coasts,  from  which  meteordt^ 
The  practical  value  of  the  forecasts  depends,  ical  observations  at  sea  will  be  received  by  wire- 
of  course,  on  their  accuracy,  and  while  there  has  less  telegraphy.  Although  the  stonn  warnlnga 
been  a  marked  improvement  in  this  respect,  and  now  sent  out  in  advance  of  hurrlcaneB  are  ^Ir* 
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InestinnUe  bmefit,  the  advantages  accruing  from  luminosity.    They  seem  to  leave  shining  trails 

thetn   'would   be   gteatl?    enhanced   by   such   an  behind  them,  due  in  the  caSe  of  small  meteors 

cstablishmenL    The  question  of  aeasonal  fore-  probably  to  persistence  of  vision.    But  the  larger 

casts   is    also   of  great   moment   and    is    daily  ones,  resembling  brilliant  fireballs,   leave  trails 

brou^t  home  to  the  forecaster,  as  he  is  often  which  sometimes  remain  visible  for  many  min- 

questioned  as  to  what  the  coming  season  may  utes.     Occasionally  large  meleors  are  seen  to 

be,  whether  wet  or  dry,  hot  or  cold.    So  far  it  separate  into  a  number  of  pieces,  or.  even  to 

has  been  impossible  to  give  any  answer  based  on  burst  asunder  like  exploding  shells   with  lond 

facts  and  reason,  but  the  more  optimistic  of  me-  detonations  audible  many  miles  away.    Some  of 

teorologists    are    hopeful    that    ultimately    the  the  more    massive   meteoric   bodies   reach   the 

weadier  of  a  season  may  be  foretold  with  as  earth's  surface.    These  are  called  meteorites  and 

p-eat  a  degree  of  accuracy  as  that  of  the  com-  will  be  found  described  under  a  separate  head- 

mg  24  hours.    With  wireless  telegraphy  suffi-  ing. 

cienliy  perfected  to  adapt  it  to  daily  use  in  the         Meteors  before  encountering  the  earth  are 

transmisKion  of  weather  messages,   a   synoptic  invisible  to  us,  traveling  in  their  own   orbits 

weather  chart  embracing  the  inhabitable  globe  about  the  sun.    The  moment  they  strike  the  at- 

would  be  feasible,  and  the  use  of  it,  combined  mosphere    their    kinetic    energy    begins    to    be 

with  a  knowledge  gained  from  upper  air  ob-  transformed  into  heat,  and  they  become  visible 

servations,  may  be  the  means  of  enabling  the  at  an  elevation  of  from  75  to  too  miles,  where 

forecaster  to  overcome  the  obstacles  to  long-  the  air  is  more  rarefied  than  under  the  exhausted 

range  forecasts,  that  is,  forecasts  for  a  week,  a  receiver  of  an  air-punm.    This  rarefaction  of  the 

month,  or  a  season.  upper  air  does  not,  however,  save  them  from 

Again,  as  all  mundane  conditions  of  heat  and  the  effects  of  their  impact  with  the  atmospheric 
cold,  life  and  growth,  arc  attributable  to  the  in-  molecules.  Sir  William  Thomson  (Lord  Kel- 
fluence  of  the  sun,  it  may  be  possible  that  a  vin)  has  shown  that  the  effect  of  the  friction 
careful  consideration  of  the  varying  phenomena  of  the  air  upon  a  meteor  is  the  same  as  if  the 
of  that  body  may  show  that  climatic  fluctuations  tatter  was  enveloped  in  a  blowpipe  flame  having 
on  the  earth  are  directly  dependent  upon  certain  a  temperature  of  many  thousands  of  degree^ 
dianges  there.  Imbued  with  this  idea,  sci-  and  the  degree  of  temperature  thus  developed 
entists  are  turning  their  attention  to  the  recur-  docs  not  depend  upon  the  density  of  the  medium, 
rence  and  frequency  of  sun-spots  and  solar  prom-  but  is  as  great  in  rare  as  in  dense  air.  In  these 
inences,  ht^ing  by  a  comparison  of  data  to  trace  circumstances  the  small  meteors  may  be  con- 
some  definite  connection  between  those  disturb-  sumed  in  the  fraction  of  a  second.  Even  if 
ances  of  the  sun's  photosphere  and  the  ever-  meteors,  instead  of  moving  independently  about 
varying  seasons  of  the  earth.  The  theory  has  the  sun,  stood  fast  in  space  to  be  encountered  by 
«  certain  degree  of  plansibility,  and  in  view  of  the  earth  in  its  annual  flight  round  the  sun,  their 
the  many  remarkable  scientific  discoveries  of  f^te  would  be  similar,  for  the  velocity  of  the 
the  last  generation,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  earth  in  its  orbit  ia  more  than  ig  miles  per  sec- 
ncrt  may  find  that  it  is  based  on  facts.  Then  ond,  and  Professor  Newcomb  has  pointed  out 
die  mariner  can  regulate  his  times  of  sailing  that  the  rise  of  temperature  produced  by  the  im- 
with  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  weather  that  pact  of  our  atmoaj^iere  with  a  meteoroid  at  rest 
he  may  expect  to  experience  during  his  voyage,  would  be  neariy  600,000  degrees  I  But  before 
Then  agriculture  will  be  reduced  to  a  scientific  such  a  degree  of  temperature  is  actually  at- 
■nd  absolute  basis.  Droughts  and  floods  may  tained  the  meteor,  even  though  composed  of  the 
occur,  but,  forewarned,  the  husbandman  will  most  solid  metal,  must  be  burned  up  or  vola- 
take  every  advantage  of  favorable  jjeriods  and  tHi^ed  with  an  immense  evolution  of  light  and 
be  prepared  to  minimize  the  deleterious  effects  i,jat.  This  accounts  for  the  visibility,  at  the 
of  adverse  conditions.  The  solution  of  many  height  of  SO  to  lOO  miles,  of  meteors  whose  mass 
questions  in  astronomy  relative  to  the  solar  sys-  ^^  ^^f  exceed  a  single  grain 
tem  entailed  a  vast  amount  of  work  distributed  ^he  height  of  a  bright  meteor  may  be  ascer- 
over  many  years,  and  wheii  it  is  remembered  that  ^^^^^^  ^  comparing  observations  of  its  apparent 
meteorology  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  the  world  ,^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  simultaneously  from 
may  well  feel  pro^d  of  the  degree  of  success  j^^  points  on  the  earth's  surface,  a  nmnber  of 
that  has  so  far  been  attained,  m  the  limited  time  ^^iJ^^^^  Each  observer  sees  the  meteor  pro- 
rtat  the  "^'snce  hss  been  under  ravesUgation^  ■  ^^^  r^  ^  different  direction,  and  the  fixitj-  of. 
Encouraged  1^  the  past,  it  can  1«A:  hopefully  ,^^  star-marked  background  of  the  sky  acroM 
forward  to  a  future  even  more  fruitful  of  bless-  ^^^^  jj  ^^^  ^g^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  of  determining 
ings  to  mankind.  John  W.  Smith,  the  angle  between  die  lines  of  si^t  of  the  two 
Forecast  Official,  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau.  observers.      This    gives    the    parallax    of    the 

Heteora,  or  Shooting  Stars,  are  those  meteor,  and,  the  length  of  the  base  line  between 
bodies  that  enter  the  earth's  atmosphere  from  the  observers  being  known,  the  meteor's  dis- 
without  and,  being  intensely  heated  by  impact  tance  and  elevation  can  thence  be  calculated. 
with  the  air,  are  generally  consumed  before  It  is  probable  that  most  meteors  are  entirely,  con- 
reaching  the  ground.  Meteors  vary  greatly  In  sumed  by  the  time  they  have  descended  to  with- 
aiie,  but  the  vast  majority  probably  do  not  exceed  in  40  or  50  miles  of  the  earth's  surface,  but 
a  single  grain  in  weight.  A  few  may  be  seen  some  may  arrive  within  five  or  ten  miJes  of  the, 
on  any  clear  night,  and  the  number  entering  surface  before  being  dissipated  in  dust  and  gafc 
the  atmosphere  every  24  hours  has  been  csti-  This  statement,  of  course,  takes  no  account  ol 
mated  by  Professor  Newton  at  not  less  than  the  massive  meteors,  or  meteorites,  which  *ur- 
liooaooa  The  appearance  of  meteors  is  graph-  vive  the  fiery  passage  and  strike  the  ground. 
icalJy  described  by  the  phrase  'shooting  stars,'  In  addition  to  the  sporadic  shooting  stars 
Most  of  them  arc  no  brighter  than  ordinary  which  may  be  seen  on  any  dark  night,  darting 
^ir«,  but  MUM  rival  the  brightest  planets  in  in  various  directions  across  the  hcavfstA  "'^ 
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bodies  otxasionalij  ^>pe>r  in  thoweri,  when  the  in    the    constellation    Perseus.    George    Adolf 

aky  seems  to  be  filled  with  flying  sparks  of  fire  Ermn,  a  Gernun  physkiat  and  nwthetiMCiciaii, 

all  radiating!  ir°">  sotne  6xed  point  among  the  about  1839  clearly  ihowed  how  the  orbits  of  the 

conitellatioos.    These  showers  are  caused  by  the  meteoric  swarms  causing  such  showers  could  be 

earth  encountering  shoals  of  meteors  traveling  determined,  but  it  was  not  until   Prof.   Hubot 

in  elliptical  orbits  about  the  sun.  A.  Newton  of  Yale  College  took  up  the  inquiry 

Scientific  study  of  the  orbits  of  shooting  Stars  in  1864  that  the  final  solution  of  the  problem  was 

began  after  the  occurrence  of  the  most  tmlliant  b^pi.    Prof.  Newton,  by  a  careful  discussion  of 

meteoric  sbcrwer  on  record,  that  of  13  Nov.  1833.  ancioit    records,    demonstrated   that   ever   since 

This  spectacle,  which  excited  the  greatest  inter-  the  loth  century  of  our  eia  there  had  been  re- 

est  among  all  beholders,  and  was  looked  upon  current  showers  of  meteors  in  the  autumn  at 

with   consternation  by   the  ignorant,  many  of  an  average  interval  of  33}^  years.     Sometimes 

whom  thought   that   the   end   of  the  world   had  the  interval  was  34  years  and   sometimes   only 

come,  was  witnessed  generally  throughout  North  32  yearsj  or  less,  but  the  mean  was  33}^.    Upon 

America,  which  happened  to  be  the  part  of  the  this  basis  a  return  of  the  shower  was  predicted 

earth  then  facing  the  meteoric  storm.     Hundreds  (or   1866  or  1867. 

of  thousands  of  shooting  stars  fell  in  the  course  There  had  been  a  gradual  chan^  in  the  date 
of  two  or  three  hours.  Some  observers  com-  of  the  showers,  which,  beginning  with  13  October 
pared  their  number  to  the  flakes  of  a  snowstorm,  in  the  year  90a,  bad  become  13  November  in 
or  to  the  raindrops  in  a  shower.  The  more  ob-  1833,  but  this  could  be  accounted  for  by  plan- 
servant  spectators  noticed  that  all  the  meteors  etary  attractions  shifting  the  position  of  the 
appeared  to  radiate  from  a  fixed  point  in  the  meteors'  orbit  so  that  its  point  of  intersection 
constellation  Leo.  Tracing  their  trails  back-  with  the  Oibit  of  the  earth  moved  forward  along 
ward  it  was  seen  that  they  came  together  at  the  latter  about  a  d^:ree  and  a  half  in  a  century, 
that  point,  like  the  ribs  of  an  opened  umbrella  It  had  also  been  observed  that  usually  there 
meeting  about  its  central  stick.  This  peculiarity  was  a  considerable  display  of  the  meteors  a 
is  now  known  to  characterize  all  meteoric  year  before  or  a  year  after  the  principal  shower, 
showers,  although  when  the  number  of  meteors  The  evident  explanation  of  this  was  that,  in- 
is  not  very  great  the  ribbed  appearance  pro-  stead  of  being  concentrated  tU  one  point  on  their 
duccd  by  the  convergence  of  their  trails  aroimd  orbit,  the  meteors  were  strung  along  in  a  col- 
Ihe  starting  point  is  not  so  conspicuous.  The  umn  of  sufficient  length  to  occupy  at  least  two 
common  centre  from  which  the  meteors  appear  years  in  crossing  the  point  of  intersection  with 
to  -radiate  is  called  the  radiant  point,  and  the  the  path  of  the  earth,  so  that  the  latter  after 
determination  of  its  exact  location  among  the  meeting  them  once,  could  complete  its  annual 
Stars  Is  of  thv  first  importance  in  ascertaining  circuit  and  arrive  again  at  the  crossing  place 
the  actual  path  of  the  meteors  in  space  outside  before  the  whole  column  of  meteors  had  passed 
the  earth.  A  considerable  number  of  sacb  The  question  remained,  what  was  the  length 
radiant  points  are  now  known,  each  different  of  the  orbit  of  the  meteors,  or  how  long  a  time 
swarm  of  meteors  whose  orbit  happens  to  inter-  did  they  require  to  make  a  single  journey  round 
Beet  the  orbit  of  the  earth  having  its  own  radiant,  the  sun  and  return  to  their  meeting  place  with 
the  position  of  which  depends  upon  the  situation  the  earth?  Prof.  Newton's  computations  showed 
of  the  meteoric  orbit  with  reference  to  the  that  there  were  fire  different  orbits,  any  one  of 
earth.  which  would  be  consistent  with  the  observed 

The  exptanation  of  the   radiant   (loint    de-  facts.    The  teat  by  which  the  real  orbit  could  be 

pends  simply  on  the   laws  of  perspective.     The  selected  from   the  five  possible  orbits  depended 

meteors    are    traveling   in    parallel    paths    in    a  on  the  perturbing  action  of  the  planets,  already 

broad    cylindrical    column,   which   may   envelop  referred    t<^    and    the    application   o{    this    test 

the  whole  earth.     When  they  become  visible  by  would  require  long  and  Uborioua  nuthematical 

striking  the  air,   the  observer,  looking  in  the  work. 

direction  from  which  they  approach,  sees  those  Before  this  work  had  been  done  the  pre- 
that  are  coming  straight  toward  him  as  bright  dieted  return  of  the  meteors  occurred,  with  a 
points,  which  grow  rapidly  larger  and  then  sud-  notable  shower  in  November  1866,  followed  by  a 
denly  disaMie""  when  they  are  consumed,  second  display  the  next  year.  On  neither  occa- 
Others  which,  if  they  reached  the  earth,  would  sion  was  the  spectacle  equal  to  that  of  1833. 
strike  to  the  right  or  left,  or  in  front  of  or  bo-  Prof.  John  Couch  Adams  of  Cambridge  Uni- 
hind  biiq,  appear  to  diverge  in  all  directions,  versity,  England,  now  took  up  the  work  of  com- 
The  same  effect  is  visible  when  snowflakes  are  puting  the  planetary  perturbations,  and  he 
falling  vertically  00  a  calm  Jay.  Looking  showed  that  the  period  of  33%  years  must  be  the 
straight  upward  in  the  midst  of  the  shower  ot  true  one  because  it  alone  satisfied  all  the  condi- 
flakes  the  observer  sees  them  apparently  diverg-  tions  of  the  problem.  This  period,  it  will  be 
ing  toward  every  point  of  the  compass,  with  the  seen,  corresponds  exactly  with  the  mean  inter- 
exception  of  the  lew  that  fall  straight  into  his  val  between  the  showers.  The  orbit  is  a  loot 
eyes.  ellipse,  its  inner  end  being  a  little  nearer  the 

Immediately  after  the  great  display  of  1833  sun  Hian  the  earth  is,  its  outer  .end  b^rond  file 

Professor  Denison  Olmsted  of  Yale  College  an-  orbit  of  Uranus. 

flounced  ,  that    what   had   occurred    was   an    en-  The  period  and  orbit  of  the  November  meteors 

counter   by   the    earth    with    a   vast   swarm    of  having  thus  been  determined,  their  next  return, 

meteors  moving  round  the  sun.    The  probability  in  1899  or  1000,  was  eagerly  awaited.    Before  the 

that  such  an  encounter  was  a  recurrent  phenom-  time   arrived,   however,   astronomers   had  begun 

enon  suggested  itself.    It  was  also  observed  that  to  foresee  the  probability  of  a  disappointment 

aiere  were  other,  less  brilliant,  showers   at  dif-  Dr.  Johnstone  Starey  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Donming 

ferent  times  of  the  year,   notably    the  annual  had  calculated  the  perturbative  effect  of  Jupiter 

display  on  10  August,  having  ttt  radiant  point  and  Saturn  upon  the  swarm,  the  action  of  these 
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planets  having  been  particuUily  effective  after 
1667,  and  had  pointed  out  that  the  result  must 
have  been  a  swerving  inwaid  of  tiie  meteoric 
Dibit,  so  that  it  couid  no  longer  intersect  the 
earth's  orbit  at  the  old  meeting  point  The 
event  justified  these  calculations,  ior  although 
a  considerable  niunber  of  the  meteors  were  seen 
in  1899  and  igoo,  tbere  was  no  such  displa;  as 
vrould  have  occurred  had  the  e*rth  plunged 
through  the  main  meteoric  column. 

The  orbit  of  the  August  meteors  or  Perseids 
was  also  calculated,  and  this  -was  found  to  be 
»  still  larger  ellipse,  extending  at  its  most  dis- 
tant point  far  beyond  the  orbit  of  Neptune.  In 
tile  case  of  the  August  meteors  the  sboweri 
occur  annually,  every  time  the  earth  crosses  the 
meteoric  orbit  This  is  due,  as  Erman  showed, 
to  the  meteors  having  become  spread  entirely 
around  their  orbit  in  a  closed  ring,  so  that  they 
are  continually  passing  the  point  of  intersec- 
tion with  the  orbit  of  the  earth.  A  few  of  the 
November  meteors  are  seen  nearly  every  year, 
■howing  that  some  of  them  also  have  been  scat- 
tered along  the  entire  circuit  of  the  orbit, 
although  the  greater  number,  in  this  case,  are 
■till  collected  in  a  swarm,  confined  to  a  rela- 
tively small  part,  one  tenth  01  one  fifteenth,  of 
the  entire  length  of  the  orbit. 

The  next  step  was  the  discovery  of  an  inti- 
mate relationship  between  meteors  and  comets. 
In  1867  Giovanni  Schioparelli  of  Milan  showed 
that  the  August  meteors  travel  in  the  same  path 
as  that  of  a  bright  comet  known  as  Tuttle's, 
which  was  discovered  in  1862.  Shortly  after 
this  announcement,  and  while  it  was  still  under 
discussion,  Leverrier  published  a  revised  orbit 
of  the  November,  or  Leonid,  meteors  and  almost 
simultaneously  Oppolzer  published  an  orbit  of 
Tempel's  comet,  which  had  appeared  in  i866l 
Examination  showed  that  these  two  orbits  were 

E Tactically  identical,  thus  seconding  Schioparel- 
's  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  August 
meteors  by  furnishing  proof  that  the  November 
meteors  also  traveled  in  a  comet's  track.  In 
1873  there  came  a  third  discovery  of  the  same 
nature.  A  comet  known  as  Biela's,  which  had 
split  in  two  in  1846,  failed  to  return  when  due  in 
1873,  but  on  the  night  of  27  November  of  that 
year,  when  the  earth  was  passing  close  to  the 
orbit  of  the  missing  comet,  a  new  and  briiliatit 
shower  of  meteors,  with  its  radiant*  point  in 
Andromeda,  made  its  appearance.  These  meteors 
were  seen  again  in  1885  and  1892.  Their  orbit 
comcides  .with  that  of  the  lost  comet  of  Btela, 
The  interval  between  their  displays  is  seven  years, 
but  owing  to  planetary  perturbation  the  date  of 
their  appearance  in  1892  had  fallen  back  from  27 
November  to  23  November.  They  were  not  seen 
iniBgo. 

About  a  hundred  meteoric  swarms  have  now 
been  recognized,  most  of  them  furnishing  very 
inconspicuous  displays,  and  at  least  half  a  dozen 


of  comets.  In  the  table  at  the  botttnn  c 
page  are  given  die  elements  of  the  orbits  of  the 
three  greatest  meteoric  swarms  known  to  be 
connected  with  comets,  compared  with  the  ele- 
ments of  the  orbits  of  the  comets  concerned: 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  meteor 
showcfs  with  the  positions  of  their  radiant 
points  and  the  dates  of  their  maximum  displays. 
The  names  are  derived  from  the  constellations 
in  which  the  radiants  are  situated ; 
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These  showers  occur  annually  and  some  of 
them  continue  for  several  nights  in  succession, 
the  position  of  the  radiant  slowly  shifting  in  the 
meantime  with  the  change  in  the  direction  of 
the  earth's  motion  in  its  orbit.  The  Perseids 
last  for  no  less  than  live  weeks. 

Some  have  supposed  that  all  file  known 
meteoric  swarms  are  composed  of  the  scattered 
debris  of  comets  which  have  been  broken  up  t^ 
the  tide-producing  action  of  the  sUn,  but  this  is 
not  yet  certain.  The  amount  of  disintegration 
suffered  by  a  comet  depends  upon  the  number  of 
its  trips  round  the  sun,  so  that  the  longer  it  has 
revolved  in  an  orbit  having  a  short  perihelion 
distance  the  more  widely  its  particles  may  be 
scattered  along  its  track.  Since  the  Leonids 
still  form  a  somewhat  compact  swarm,  while 
the  Perseids  are  scattered  in  a  complete  ring,  it 
has  been  assumed  that  the  former  are  later 
comers  in  the  solar  system  (or  at  least  later 
comers  into  the  near  nei^borhood  of  the  son) 
than  the  Perseids,  and  Leverrier  tried  to  fix  the 
date  of  their  first  appearance  by  showing  that 
Tempel's  comet,  with  whkh  the  I-eonids  are 
related,  must  have  suffered  perturbations  from  a 
near  approach  to  the  planet  Uranus  in  the  year 
126  A.D.,  which  may  have  changed  its  orbit  from 
a  very  large  ellipse,  having  a  perihdion  point 
almost  as  distant  as  the  orbit  of  Jupiter,  to  a 
smaller  ellipse  corresponding  with  the  present 
path  pursued  by  the  comet  iind  the  November 
meteors. 

GAmntTT  P.  Seiiviss, 
Anihor  of  ^Other  WorUs.* 
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HETB—  METHODIST  CHUItCH  (SOUTH) 

"  HetiL    See  Mbad.  in  distmction  from  ethylene,  wbkh  wai'  known 

as  "heavy  earburetted  hydrogen,'  or  as  "bicat- 

MeUiane,    Harsb    Gas,    or    F»r«-dMnp,    a  bnretterf  hydrogen.*    Methane  is  classed  as  a 

colorless,  odorless,  combustible  gas,  having  the  psraflm,  being  the  simplest  member  of  the  paf- 

chemical   formula   CHt      The  name   "methane*  affin  group. 

is  derived  from  the  fact  that  this  gas  is  closely  „  j._ji—  »._«.  /^„_-„-         c.     ii««.=» 

related  to  "methyl  alcohol."  the  word  "methyP  „  M^*"^,  ^r*i','f„£°"""'-       ^"    ^^^°- 

bdog    itself   derived    from    two    Greek    words  1"^^  Episcopal  Chcjhch. 

which  sonify  °wood  spirit."    The  name  "marsh  Methodist  Church    (South).     The   Meth- 

gaa'  is  given  in  allusion  to  the  fact  that  melh-  odist  Episcopal  Oiurch   (South)  became  a  dis- 

Bne   is    formed,   in  nature,  by  the   decomposi-  tincl  ecclesiastical  organization  in  i845'    For  a 

lion  of  dead  leaves  and  other  vegetable  matter,  period  of  6o  years,  extending  from   1784,  when 

in    wet,   marshy   places.     Miners    call   the  gas  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  formed,  to 

"fire-damp,"    from   the   fact   that    it   occurs  in  1844,   when  it  was  dii'ided,  the  church  in  the 

coal  mines,   where   it  sometimes  forms  explo-  Nonhern   Sutes,  and   in   the   Southern  Slates 

sive  mixtures  with  the  air,  detonating  violently  constituted  one  body.     At   the  organization   of 

when  ignited   by  contact   with   the  naked   flame  the    Methodist    Episcopal    Church,    there    were 

of   a    lamp.      The   expression    •fire-dan^"   does  Mi^BB  members;  84  itinerant  preachers,  besides 

»>•*. imply  the  presence  of  moisture,  "damp*  be-  several  hundred  local  preachers  and  exhorters, 

tng  here  used  in  the  sense  of  "vapor."    (Com-  with   more   than   60   church   buildings.-   Nearly 

jflfe  the  German  word  "Dampf.")     To  prevent  nine  tenths  of  all  the  members  in  1784  were  in 

,jAe  disastrous  explosions  of  fire-damp  in  mines,  tbe    Southern    States.     According    to    the    min- 

Sir. Humphry  Davy  invented  a  form  of  lamp  utes  for  1812  there  were  195,357  members  and 

in  which  the  flame  is  surrounded  by  a  cylinder  of    these    128,299    were    south    of    Mason    and 

of  wire  gauze,  the  gauze  peimilting  the  access  Dixon's  line   (q.v.).     John  Wesley,  the  foimdei 

flf  air  to  the  flame,  while  preventing  the  pass-  of  Methodism,  declared   that  the  second   Meth 

we  of  flame  from  the  interior  of  the  lamp  to  odist  society  ever  organized  in  the   world   was 

tte  air  of  the  min^     (This  W'on  of  wire  gauze  formed     in     Savannah,     Ga.     The     only     part 

■  will  he  ivadily  nnderstood  by  bWnging  a  piece  of   American   soil    John   Wesley   ever    set    foot 

of  such  gatce  down  upon  the  flame  of  a  candle,  upon  is  located  in  the  Sooth.    He  landed  on  a 

ftfld  noting  that  Uie  candle  llame  does  not  pass  small  island  near  Savannah,  Ga.,  Friday,  6  Feb, 

up  through  it.)     The  Davy  safely  lamp  is  now  1736  and  sailed  back  to  England  on  Thursday, 

used   only   in  mines   in   which   the   evolution   of  32  Dec   1738.     During  the  two  years   he   Spent 

methane    is   litresually    abundant,    free   vetrtila-  in  Georgia  he  learned  through  a  hard  experience 

tion  by  means  of  blowers  or   fans  being  quite  the  lessons  which  were  afterward  embodied  in 

sufficient   to  prevent   explosions   in   most   cases,  the  doctrines  of  Methodism.     The   very  begih- 

especially  iti  the  mines  of  the  United  States,  ning  of  Methodism,  therefore,  was  in  the  South, 

Methane   is   formed   in   large   quantities  during  for   the   second    Society   ever   organized   in   the 

■the   destructive   distillation   of   wood    (see    Al-  world     was     formed    there    and     this     Society, 

cohol),  and   it   also   constitutes   more   than  a  through   the  influence   of  the   Moravians,   was 

.  third  of  the  bulk  of  illuminating  gas,  as  pre-  more  distinctly  characteristic  of  such  as  after- 
pared  by  the  distillation  of  coal.  Pure  methane  ward  made  up  the  body  of  early  Methodism  than 
IS  most  corvenientW  generated  by  heating  sod-  the  first,  which  was  formed  in  Oxford,  England, 
ium  acetate  (NaCiHiCX)  with  caustic  soda  It  is  contended  by  many  good  anthorities 
(NaOH),  methane  and  sodium  carbonate  be-  that  the  first  Methodist  Church  ever  Organized 
ing  fonned,'  as  indicated  by  the  equation  in  America,  was  also  formed  in  the  South,  in 
NaCH,0.  +  NaOH  =  Na,COi  +  CH..  It  may  Baltimore,  Md.  This,  however,  is  disputed  by 
also  be  pf-epared  by  passing  a  mixture  of  carbon  other  good  authorities  who  contend  that  the 
dioxid  and  the  vapor  of  carbon  disulphid  over  first  Methodist  Church  in  America  was  organ- 
red-hol  metallic  copper;  riiis  reaction  being  ized  in  New  York  city.  Nine  tenths  of  all  the 
of  iViterest  to  the  chemist,  because  it  illustrates  members  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
the  formation  of  a  hydrocarbon  from  substances  church  into  an  ecclesiastical  body  in  1784,  were 
which  are  admiitedly  inorganic  in  nature.  Meth-  in  the  South.  The  term  South  might  Iher^- 
ane   is    the   lightest   known    gas,    with    the    ex-  fore  be  used  to  define,  in  a  geographical  senile, 

'Ccptlon    of  hydrogen   and    helium.     Its   specific  almost  the  whole  of  Episcopal  Methodism  in  the 

gravity,  as  compared  with  air  at  the  same  tem-  beginning    of    its    history.     In    the    South,    the 

Eerature   and    pressure,    is   about  0.553-     It   has  movement   mainly   had    its   origin,   and   here    it 

een  liquefied  by  simultaneous  exposure  to  great  received  its  setting.    Here  it  has  flourished  and 

cold   and  to  high  pressure.     When   compressed  received   into   its   membership   the   first   settlers, 

under  a  pressure  of  30  atmospheres,  in  the  pres-  the  old  families,  and  here  it  had  maintained  its 

enee  of  water  and  at  a  temperature  below  32°  original  type,  both  of  life  and  ecclesiastical  or- 

F.,  it  forms  a  crystalline  hydrate,  which  decom-  ganization.     It    is    well    known    that    the    ques- 

poses-  again  into  water  and  methane  when  the  (ion  of  slavery  had  something  to  do  with  what 

temperature  is  raised  and  the  pressure  removed.  Rev.   Dr,   J.    M.    Buckley,   in   his    'History  of 

Methane  is  of  the  greatest  importance   in  thco-  Methodism,"  happily  terms  the  "bisection  of  the 

retical    chemistry,    since    the    entire    series    of  Melhodist  Episcopal  Church*  in  1844.     The  real 

fatty  compounds  (see  Fatty  Compounds)  may  cause,  however,  of  the  separation  of  the  Metbo- 

be  considered  to  be  derived  from  it  by  replacing  dist    ^iscopal    Church    into   two   ecclesiastical 

its  hydrogen  atoms  by  atoms  of  other  kinds,  or  bodies,   was   not   slavery,   but  the   difference  of 

by  organic  radicals.     Indeed,  KekuM  regarded  opinion  between  the  northern  and  southern  ae&- 

all  organic  compounds  as  derivatives  of  meth-  tions  of  the  church  as  to  tbe  attitude  the  church 

ane.    Methane     bums     with     a     bluish-yellow  should  take  toward  slavery,  as  a  civil  mstitutiotL 

a _...-_t    ;,  almost  rton-himinous.     It  was  Opposition  to  the  institution  of  ■  slavery,  at  the 

I   «.i_i..  ^j. — -.J   1...J »  tim*  the  Church  was  fotmed,c«nie«liiio«wh*^ 
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from  the  Southern  States.    On  the  Conference  the  West  Indies  in  1S33;  ha  saitl,  *Yoi]f  only 

Minutes  for  1784  question  13  reads  as  foUowa:  business  is  to  promote  the  moral  and  religious 

'What  shall  we  do  with  our  friends  that  will  improvonent  of  the  slaves  to  whom  Ton  may 

buy  and  sell  slaves  ?'     Answer,  'If  they  will  buy  have  access,  without  in  the  least  degree  in  public 

with  no  other  design  than  to  hold  them  as  slaves  or  in  private  interfering  with  their  civil  condi- 

and  have  been  previously   warned,  they  should  tion.* 

be  expelled:   and  permitted  to  sell  on  no  con-  The   convictions   of   the    Southern   members 

sideration.*     Question  13  is  as  follows:  "What  were  voiced  by  the  General  Conference  held  in 

shall  we  do  with  our  local  preachers,  who  will  1840   in   the   following   language:    "While    the 

not  emancipate  their  slaves  tn  the  States  where  Church  has  encouraged  emancipation  in  those 

the  laws  admit  it?»    Answer,  "Try  those  in  Vir-  States  where  the  laws  permit  it,  and  allowed  the 

Saia  another  year,  and  suspend  the  preachers  in  freedmen  to  enjoy  freedom,  we  have  refrained, 
aryland,  Delaware,  Permsylvania  and  New  Jer-  for  conscience  sake  from  all  intermeddling  with 
sey."  Such  were  the  views  of  Methodist  preach-  the  subject  in  those  other  States  where  the  laws 
ers  in  Conference  when  nine  tenths  of  them  were  make  it  criminal.  And  such  a  course  we  think 
in  the  Southern  States.  The  convictions  of  nine  agreeable  to  the  Scriptures,  and  indicated  by 
out  of  every  ten  of  the  preachers  were  shared  by  Saint  Paul  in  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
the  constituted  authorities  of  the  Southern  States.  Chapter  vii.,  verses  30-24.  And,  in  their  ad- 
In  1783,  just  the  year  before  the  organization  dress  declared  that  *at  no  period  of  the  chnr^ 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  State  of  had  the  mere  owning  of  slaves  subjected  the 
Virginia  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  that  Master  to  ecclesiastical  excommunication.*  Bnt, 
region  then  known  as  the  Northwest  Territory  as  the  time  of  the  General  Conference  of  1S44 
which  was  owned  by  the  Original  Charter  of  drew  near,  it  became  clear  to  the  members  liv- 
Virginia,  and  out  of  which  had  been  carved  the  ing  in  *e  South,  that  the  traditional  refusal 
States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  parts  of  of  the  Church  to  interfere  with  existing  political 
Michigan  and  Minnesota.  This  cession  was  and  civil  relations  was  becoming  a  thing  of  the 
made  with  the  distinct  understanding  between  past.  Bishop  James  O.  Andrew  had,  by  marriage 
.Virginia  and  the  United  States  that  b  the  States  and  otherwise,  become  directly  connected  with 
to  be  created  out  of  the  territory,  slavery  was  slavery.  A  resolution  signed  by  J.  M.  Trimble 
not  to  be  allowed  That  act  had  greater  in-  and  J-  B.  Fmlcy,  members  from  Ohio,  was  in- 
fluence in  bringing  about  the  ultimate  abolition  troduced  and  adopted  by  a  large  majority,  wbich 
of  slavery  in  this  country  than  any  act  of  any  ^^^°  ^^  follows: 

other    State.      As    late   as   in    1789    the    State    of  Whereu  the  dHcipIinc  of  oar  Cbutch  forbid*  dains 

Georgia  passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  importation  anythine   utculiMd   10   datroj   our   itincrvit   gcncria 

of  African  slaves  into  that  SUte.     At  this  period  mp^nntendenCT,    and  whereas    Bishop   Andrew  hMbe- 

;  ""l^''   '         *;    "~ ..__  ^.  ■     r  '^         c  eome   conntcwa   with    lUver*    bl   io»maBe  »nd   otfasr- 

of  OUT  country  s  history,  the  sentiment  m  favor  of  ^j„,  .n^  iti.  Act,  having  ihawB  «fnr  it  con»M 

slavery    was    perhaps    stronger    in    the    North  which  in  ihe  eititnaic  of  ihe  Cencral  Cosfcrcn 


L    GenenI    Superinttndent    if    not    in    ■ome   place* 


than  in  the  South.  At  that  time  vast  sums  of  SS^^'cSmPsuMrirS^^  If  nrt 
money  were  represented  by  the  shipping  industry  entirely  prtvmt  it,  Thiiefore. 
engaged  in  bringing  slaves  to  this  country,  and  _  Be  it  resolved,  that  it  i»  the  asuc  of  thi*  G«°™1 
those  ships  sailed  mainly  from  New  England  ^^™S„*S  *i.  iSl^rfiil^  ilSd'i*™" 
ports.  After  tho  cession  of  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory by  Virginia  to  the  United  States,  Congress  The  vote  on  this  resolution  plainly  showed 
passed  an  Aa  creating'  the  Territory  of  Indiana,  that  radical  difference  on  the  fundamental 
and  in  the  act  prohibited  the  introduction  of  theories  of  Church  and  of  law  existed  between 
slaves  to  that  Territory.  On  December  i8m,  a  Northern  and  Southern  members.  And  it  may 
convention  of  the  people  of  Indiana  Territory  be  truthfully  said  that  the  same  differences  have 
was  held  at  Vincennes  and  tiiere  prepared  a  continued  to  mark  these  two  bodies  since  their 
petition  which  they  adopted  and  sent  to  Congress,  separation.  After  the  adoption  of  the  resolution, 
prayug  that  the  Act  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  51  delegates  from  the  Southern  States  protested 
Territory  be  annulled  and  allowing  slaves  to  be  against  this  action  of  a  majority  of  the  General 
introduced.  That  convention  was  presided  over  Conference.  In  their  esteem,  such  a  decision 
l™  General  William  Henry  Harrison,  who  signed  placed  in  jeopardy  the  General  Supenntendency 
the  petition  as  President  of  the  Convention  and  of  the  Church  by  subjecting  any  bishop  at  any 
presented  it  to  Congress,  in  February  1803.  In  time  to  the  will  and  caprice  of  a  majority  ot  the 
Congress,  the  petition  was  referred  to  a  com-  General  Conference  not  only  without  law  but  in 
mitlee.  which  recognizing  the  conditions  of  the  deSance  to  the  restraints  and  provisions  of  law. 
contract  made  with  Virginia,  reported  on  it  un-  A  committee  of  nine  was  appomted  to  devise 
favorably,  and  there  the  matter  ended.  When  a  scheme  for  the  mutual  and  friendly  division  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  the  Church.  The  report  of  this  Committee  is 
adopted  in  1787,  it  was  provided  in  Section  9,  known  in  history  as  'The  Plan  of  Separation.* 
Article  I.,  that  the  African  slave  trade  should  According  to  its  provision  an  emergency  was 
not  be  abolished  before  1808.  That  clause  in  to  be  met  without  schism.  The  Church  was 
the  Constitution  delaying  the  abolition  of  the  to  be  divided  m  Christian  kindness  and  the 
traffic  in  slaves  for  eleven  years,  was  understood  strictest  equity,  for  mutual  convenience  and  pros- 
and  declared  in  the  South  to  have  been  inserted  perity.  The  part  of  the  Church  located  in  flte 
in  the  interest  of  the  New  England  ship  owners  South  was  to  separate  from  jho  part  of  the 
who  were  engaged  in  the  traffic  It  was  the  Church  located  in  the  North  in  no  ^if "«  that 
custom  of  the  preachers  in  the  Southern  States,  the  part  of  the  Church  k)cated  m  the  Norfli  did 
irrespective  of  their  personal  views  on  the  moral  not  separate  from  the  part  located  m  the  South, 
phas^  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  to  follow  Robert  Paine  was  the  chairman  of  the  commlt- 
the  advice  given  by  Richard  Watson,  when  tec  which  prepared  the  plan  of  separatioiL  and 
apeaking  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  preachera  in  its  various  provisions  were  adopted  by  an  almost 
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tuuLiuBMiis  vote     On  8  lime  1S44.  the  laat  Gen-  of  whom  were  related  to  Emlmrr ;  tbesc  alto  Kt- 

enl  Conference  of  the  United  Church  came  to  a  tied  in  New  York.    Nothing  is  known  of  them 

close.    The  delegates  £rom  the  Southern  States  as  Methodists  till  the  latter  part  of  1766,  when 

before  leaving  New  Vork,  the  scat  of  the  Gen-  Mrs.  Barbara  Heck  manifested  genuine  mbI  by 

cnl  Conference  of  1844,  decided  to  propose  the  arousing  in  Embury,  her  cousin,  the  convictitui 

holding  of  a  convenUon  in  1-ouisviIle,  Ky.,  of  that  they  were  in  danger  o£  falling  away,  and 

delegates   from  the  Southern  Conferences.  inducing  him  without  an  hour's  delay  to  open 

The  convention  met  in  Louisville  in  May  1845,  preaching  services  in  his  own  houst.  There 
and  there  declared  that  the  Southern  Conferences  and  then  to  a  congregation  of  five  he  preached 
represented  a  distinct  connection,  under  the  name  the  first  Methodist  sermon  in  America.  In  IJOJ 
of  "the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.*  the  society  was  reinforced  by  Captain  Thomas 
Provision  was  made  for  holding  the  first  General  Webb,  of  the  British  Army,  who  had  been  au- 
Conference  of  the  new  organization  in  Peters-  thoriied  by  Wesley  to  preach.  His  oratorical 
burg  Va.,  in  May  1846,  At  the  time  of  the  powers,  zeal,  rank  and  private  means,  made  bun 
division  in  1844,  there  were  450.000  members  in  "most  valuable  accession  With  his  aid  Wesley 
the  Southern  Church.  In  i860  there  were  Chapel  (John  Street,  N.  Y.),  the  first  Methodist 
757^5  members,  of  whom  207,766  were  colored,  church  m  America,  was  completed,  and  was 
These  figures  were  reduced  after  the  Civil  War,  formally  opened  30  Oct  1768.  „  ,  ,. 
many  of  the  colored  people  having  joined  other  Meanwhile  a  work  of  which  the  Methodists 
bodies  of  colored  Methodists.  In  1870  the  of  New  York  knew  nothing  was  projrressing  in 
Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America  Maryland.  Robert  Strawbridge,  with  several 
was  eatablished,  and  nearly  all  the  colored  people  other  Irish  immigrants,  had  settled  in  Frederick 
remaining  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  County.  He  preached  the  first  sermon,  formed 
(South)  up  to  that  time,  united  with  the  new  'he  first  society,  andbuUt  the  first  preaching 
organisation,  bo  that  in  1872  there  were  in  the  ^louse  for  Methodism  in  Maryland.  His  society 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (South)  654.159  «<»"  contributed  four  preachers  to  the  general 
members  of  whom  there  were  only  3,232  colored  movement.  By  some  writers  it  is  stoutly  mam- 
persons,  tamed  that   Strawbridge  began  to  preach  and 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (South)  ^^d  buih  his  meeting-house  before  Embutr 
has  increased  rapidly  in  membership  since  187a.  P'-wcJ'ed  his  fir^  sermon.  Testimony  is  ad- 
According  to  the  general  minutes  of  the  Church  ^""lo"  ^^^  "'^**.  J?*  *''=  ""f  m".u°LP"°"'^' 
the  statSics  of  this  body  were  as  follows:  ^^  '*"'  standard  historians,  of  Methodism  are 
total  number  of  members  and  preachers,  1.535,033;  ^^^°?^  ?  "?.'! '"  the  conclusion  that  while  _there 
traveling  preachers,  6,469;  local  preachers,  4^16;  was  little  differmce  in  tirne,  Embury  s  claim  as 
infants  baptized.  28,472:  adults  baptized,  55.848:  't^e /"'  Methodist  preacher  is  established  be- 
EpworthlWies,  5,346  lEpworth  League  mem-  y°"d  ^son?"*  doubt 

bers,  116.579;  Sunday  Schools,  14^3;  Sunday  ,    ^n  t^c  a6th  English  wmual  conference,  sit- 

School  teachers,  104,650;  Sunday  School  schol-  ^M  '^  ^^'^^  '«  August  1769.  Wesky  said,  "We 

«ra,   934,110;    church    buildings,    14^72;    value,  \}^'"-  »  K'^™«  ""  U°'°  *""■  ''""'""  '"  "*"' 

$3SJi^l'  oarsQoajies,  4flQ3    value  $4.790,i88:  ^°^^'   "^^^  ''^^   ^""'^  *  preachmg  house,   to 

S^'^^fe^^T^^ai^nti^idform'i^n;  come  over  and  help  them.'    Joseph  l-Umoor  and 

foreign  and  domestic.  $477  J04:  schools  and  col-  ?'=hard  Board  man  were  commissioned  to  Amer- 

of  property.  ts377^.  preaching  house  in  New  ^rl^%nd  £20  for  their 

c™;-*  r^i*-,  rfc«rA    Tfl«.i  I/^iTlura  passage.     In  1771  the  number  of  members  re- 

SmU  John's  Chmrch,  Samt  Ltmu,  Mo.  ^^^  ^^  Wesley's   Conference  tor  the  'great 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  The.  It  is  Continent  of  North  America*  *as  316. 
not  a  paradox  to  say  that  American  Methodism  Wesley  asked  for  volunteers  to  send  to  the 
originated  in  England;  for  John  Wesley,  a  cler-  United  States;  five  responded,  but  two  only, 
gyman  of  the  Church  of  England  and  an  alum-  Francis  Ashury  and  Richard  Wright,  could 
nu3  of  Oxford  University,  is  acknowledged  to  be  be  spared.  The  former  on  arriving  immediatelj 
the  founder  of  that  form  of  Methodism  which  manifested  great  zeal  and  fidelity  in  the  adminis- 
was  permanently  established  on  this  continent  tration  of  discipline,  and  the  year  after  his  ar- 
His  doctrines  were  those  of  the  Church  of  Eng-  rival  he  received  a  communication  from  Wesley 
land,  but  a  new  experience,  attained  24  May  17^  placing  him  in  charge  of  all  the  preachers,  in- 
caused  him  ever  aflerward  to  place  special  em-  eluding  Boardman  and  Filmoor.  In  1773  Wesley 
phasis  on  certain  of  them.  In  the  latter  part  of  sent  over  Thomas  Rankin,  one  of  the  chief  men 
1739  he  organized  *The  United  Society'  con-  of  the  Wesleyan  movement,  a  Scotchman,  % 
sisting  of  those  like-minded  with  himself.  From  man  of  iron  will  and  inexorable  conscience.  He 
this  dates  Wesleyan  Methodism,  of  which  Amer-  brought  a  commission  as  superintendent  of  the 
ican  Methodism  is  directly  descended.  Twenty-  American  societies,  superseding  Asbury,  who 
eight  years  afterward  there  were  in  Great  Britain  was  younger  and  of  much  less  experience, 
and  Ireland  about  26,000  members  enrolled.  The  first  American  Conference  was  held  in 

So  far  as  is  cerUmly  known  not  a  single  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  beginning  on    14  Ji^T 

Wesleyan    Methodist   ap^ieared   in    the   territory  1773,  and  continuing  in  session  three  days.     It 

now  included  in  the  United  States  of  America  opened  with  nine  preachers,  and  on  the  second 

until  10  Aug.   1760,  jwhcn  a  company  of  emi-  day  Francis  Asbury  arrived.     Every  preacher 

grants    from    Ireland    arrived    in    New    York,  was  a  native  of  Eur<qie.    One  thousand  and  sijttf 

Among  them  were  Severn)   followers  of  John  members  were  reported.    The  Conference  unan- 

Wesley ;  one  of  these,  Philip  Embury,  had  served  imously   adopted   the   foundation    principles  of 

as  a  Wesleyan  local  preacher.    Five  years  later  American   Mcthodiwn.     The  authority  of  Mr. 

another  vessel  brought  over  five  families,  most  Wesley  and  the  British  Conference  wss  to  t*- 
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tend  to  the  preacbcTS  and  people  in  America,  comitr;  began  to  calt  tot  liJkhoaift  ■  pniidw»fc 

as  well  as  m  Great  Britain  and  Irdand;  and  At  the  Conference  early  in  1784  the  wide  di»- 

tlie  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  the  Methodists  as  tribution  of  the  work   Was   recognized,  and  an 

contained  in  the  English  Minutes,  to  be  the  sole  increase  of  1,248  members  shown.    Wesley  hay< 

nile  of  their  conduct  and  the  standard  of  their  ing  slowly  reached  the  conclusion  that  to  Sax 

preaching.     The  Conference  reSolved  that  if  any  the    societies    in    Air-erica    from    disintegration 

preachers   should    deviate   from   the   Minutes   it  they   shonid   be  organized    under  an    Episcopal 

could  have  no  fellowship  with  them   until  they  form  of  government,  proposed  to  Thomas  Coke, 

changed  their  conduct.     It   unanimously  agreed  an  alumnus  of  Oxford,  a  Doctor  of  Ldws  and 

that   every   one   who  acted   in   connection   with  a  presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England,  a  man 

Mr.  Wesley,  in  America,  was  "strictly  to  avoid  of  considerable  fortune,  who  had  allied  himself 

administering    the    ordinances    of    baptism    and  with  him   and  his  work  about  four  years  pre- 

the  Lord's  Supper.'     Those  "among  whom  they  viously,  to  accept  ordination  as  a  superintendent 

labored  were  to  be  earnestly  exhorted  to  attend  and  to  proceed  in  that  character  to  the-  United 

church    and    to    receive    the   ordinances    there.*  States. 

Similar   conferences   have  been   held   annually,  After  considering  the  matter  for  about  Vtro 

and  the  institution  is  an   integral  part  of  the  months  Dr.  Coke  acceded  to  the  proposal,  and 

constitutional   principles   and   machinery  of  the  at   Bristol,   E^igland,   assisted   by  Cake   and  the 

church.  Rev.  James  Creighton,  a  minister  of  the  Church 

The  Conference  of  1776  assembled  in  Haiti-  of  En^and,  Wesley  ordained  Richard  Whalcoat 

more  on  the  21st  of  May  under  great  tribula-  and    Thomas    Vasey    presbyters    For    America, 

tion.      The   membership   had    increased    50   per  After    this    was    done    Wesley    ordained    Cnkfe 

cent   during  the  year,   but   Ashury   was   ill   and  a    Superintendent,    giving   him    a    Certificate    of 

unable   to   attend,  and  the  country  was    full  of  which  the  original,  in  Wesley's  hand-writing^  is 

wars  and  rumors  of  wars.     The  Conference  ap-  extant.      He   also   prepared   a    letter   explainmg 

Eointed  26  July  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  the  groimds  of  this  action,  to  bfc  circulated 
efore  that  time  arrived  the  Declaration  of  among  the  societies  on  Coke's  arrival  in  Amer- 
Lndependence,  which  affected  profoundly  every  ica.  The  grounds  he  assigned  were  that  •the 
law  and  interest  of  the  colonies,  and  was  destined  English  government  had  now  no  authority  over 
to  influence  Methodism  to  an  extent  not  yet  them,  either  civil  or  ecclesiastical" ;  that  he  was 
fully  measured,  had  been  submitted  to  the  judg-  Convinced  "many  years  ago  that  bishops  and 
ment  and  sympathy  of  the  world.  Notwith-  presbyters  are  of  the  same  order  and  conSe^ 
Standing  the  agitation  of  the  public  mind,  the  quently  have  the  same  right  to  ordain" ;  that 
Methodists  devoted  their  energies  chiefly  to  in-  'for  many  years  he  had  been  importuned  to 
crease  and  consolidation ;  so  that  the  returns  exercise  this  right,  but  he  had  refus^  for  peace 
to  the  Conference  of  1777  showed  large  gains  in  sake,  and  also  because  he  was  d«ermined  as 
membership  and  preaching  staff.  The  English  little  ss  possible  to  violate  the  established  ordei 
preachers,  perceiving  that  the  war  would  last  of  the  national  church  to  which  he  beiomfcd.* 
tor  an  indefinite  period,  determined  to  return  He  had  vainly  tried  *to  induce  tht  bishop  dl 
to  their  own  country,  and  within  a  few  months  London  to  ordain  one,'-  "There  wefg  no  U^ops 
all  of  them  did  so  except  Francis  Asbu^;  and  in  North  AJnericalhat  had  a  legal  jurisdiction; 
on  account  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  English  for  himdreds  of  miles  together  there  ■»*«  nOn* 
preachers  he  was  forced  into  retirement.  either  to  baptize  or  administer  the  Lord's  Sm- 
Controversies  arose  because  the  people  were  per' ;  therefore  he  had  'aopoiiQed  ThOHws  Coke 
without  the  sacraments.  They  were  generally  and  Francis  Asbury  to  be  joint  superintendents 
destitute  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  there  was  in  North  America,"  Uittil  he  -wai  4a  years  old 
no  one  to  baptize  the  children.  Most  of  the  Wesley  believed  inHHocesan  Epi?^p.^.-aa  a 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  had  left  the  distinct  order,  in  direct,  succession  from'  the 
country,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  few  Apostles.  He  attributed  the  radical  change  in 
that  remained  were  indifferent  to  the  needs  of  his  views  to  his  reading  Lord  King's  'Account 
their  parishes  or  hostile  to  the  Methodists.  In  of  the  Primitive  Church*  .  and,  Stillingfleet's 
the  emergency  a  large  conference,  consisting  'Irenicon.'  The  former  he  read  20  Jan.  1746, 
principally  of  Southern  members,  appointed  a  records  the  tact  in  his  journal  fof  that  date, 
committee  to  ordain  themselves ;  this  being  done,  and  says,  "In  spite  of  the  vehement  prej  udice'  of 
they  set  apart  other  minister?  for  the  same  pur-  my  education  I  was  ready  to  believe  that  this 
pose  that  they,iiiight  administer  the  ordinances  was  a  fair  and  impartial  draught;  if  so,  it  would 
to  those  whom  they  had  taught  the  way  of  fellow  that  bishops  and  presbyters  are  (essen- 
salvation.  Most  of  (he  preachers  and  members  tially)  of  one  order,"  This  entry  was  made  38 
in  the  South  sympathized  with  tbcm;  hut  those  years  before  Wesley  "laid  hands* 'on  Coke. 
north  of  Virginia  were  opposed  to  the  action.  '  Coke  and  the  two  elders  were  enthusiasti- 
When  disruption  seemed  inevitable,  a  compro-  cally  received  in  the  United  States';  a  special 
mise  was  reached  and  the  a  dm  ini. titration  of  the  conference  of  the  preachers  Was  called  which, 
ordinatlces  was  suspended  pending  direction  at  a  meeting  begim  on  Friday,  24  Dee.  1784 
from  Wesley,  who  advised  them  to  endure  de-  (known  as  the  Christmas  Conference),  estab- 
privBtfem  till  the  path  of  duty  became  too  plain'  lished  and  named  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
to  be  mistaken.  Church,  recognized  the  right  and  competency 
Correspondence  with  England  having  ceased  of  Coke  to  confer  orders,  and  .  unanimously 
or  becotne  uncertain,  and  General  Assistant  elected  him  and  Francis'  Asbury  to  be  joint 
Rankin  having  left  the  country,  (he  conference  superintendents.  The  powers  of  bishops,  pr'esby- 
unanlmonsly  choae  Francis  A-^ury  to  *act  ac-  ters  and  elders  were  specified  and  certain  rulea 
cording  to  Wesley's  Original  appcnntment  and  formed.  The  doctrines  of  the  church  were  set- 
preside  over  tfte  American  Conference  and  the  tied  as  comprehended  in  certain  Sermons  of 
whole  Vol*,*  At  the  clbst  of  the  war  the  entire  Wesley's,  the  Minutes,  his  Notes  on  the  New 
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Testattent,  and  24  of  the  39  Articles  of  the  right  of  appointing  the  Pre^ding  Elders  of  The 
Church  of  Enstand.  Those  omitted  were  the  districts  into  which  for  executive  purposes  the 
3d,  the  8th,  the  13th,  isth,  17th,  l8tb,  aoth,  21st,  Annual  Conferences  are  divided.  This  struggle 
Sjd,  ^6th,  29th,  33d,  3Sth,  Jfth  and  37th.  In  agitated  the  church  for  to  years  and  was  hotly 
tiiose  sent  over  by  Wesley  and  adopted  there  contested  in  two  General  ConfereAces.  A  modi- 
are  Various  alterations;  some  merely  in  phrase-  fication  of  the  plan  prevailed  in  the  General 
ology,  others  radically  changing  the  meaning-.  Conference  by  a  small  majority.  The  Senior 
To  the  44  articles  the  Conference  added  a  asth,  Bishop,  McKendree,  pronounced  it  unconslitn- 
reeognizing  the  United  States  as  'a  sovereign  tional,  and  agitated  the  Annua!  Conferences  al- 
and independent  nation.*  Wesley  also  sent  over  most  to  the  verge  of  disruption.  In  the  end  the 
the  Sunday  Service  of  the  Church  of  England  project  was  defeated.  It  reappeared  at  intervals, 
modified  npon  the  same  principles  upon  which  making  its  final  effort  in  1876,  when  it  was  over- 
he  altered  tile  articles.  The  systematizing  and  whelraingly  rejected.  A  controversy  more  agi- 
enei^iing  effects  of  this  settlement  were  aeen  tating,  persistent  and  disastrous  grew  out  of  the 
at  once.  The  first  regular  General  Conference  slavey?  question.  During  the  entire  history  of 
was  held  in  1792.  During  its  sessions  James  American  Methodism  it  had  been  a  burning 
O 'Kelly,  a  very  popular  district  eider,  fruit-  question,  beeoming  more  and  more  acute  at 
lessly  endeavored  to  limit  the  episcopal  power  each  successive  General  Conference.  The  real 
of  appointments,  by  giving  dissatisfied  preachers  crisis  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  oc- 
the  right  of  appeal.  Disappointed  he  withdrew,  curred  in  1844.  Bishop  James  0.  Andrew,  a 
and  led  away  several  preachers  and  many  mem-  native  of  th*  South  and  a  man  of  unboimded 
bers.  At  the  General  Conference  of  1804,  the  personal  popularity,  became,  through  marriage, 
power  of  the  fcishops  in  malcmg  appointments  complicated  with  slavery.  The  anti-slavery  setiti- 
was  limited  by  a  resolution  prohibiting  the  ap-  ment  of  the  North  and  carts  of  the  West  vt>ould 
pmntment  of  panors  for  more  than  two  con~  not  brook  this  in  a'  bishop,  and  m  the  General 
AMUtive  years  in  '  any  one  circuit  or  stat^bn.  Conference  of  1844  there  were  introdtfced  teso- 
TheoretiMlly  all  traveling  ministers  who  had  lutions  of  protest  and  censure,  expressed  or  im- 
served  for  four  calendar  years  *ere  members  plied,  of  different  degrees  of  strength  and  oifen^ 
of  the  General  Conference;  bat  in  practice  few  siveneSG  to  the  Southent  members  in  the  Genera) 
cattw  from  distant  pomts.  Hence  tmettdurahle  Conference.  During  the  discussion  radically  di~ 
dissatisfaction  arose  because  of  the  preponderat-  vergent  views  of  the  Constitutional  rights  of 
ing  number  and  denominating  votes  of  those  bishops  came  into  view.  After  a  debate  which 
Hving  near  the  seat  of  the  Corrference.  Rep-  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  country, 
resentative  government  was  intfoduced  by  the  *e  following  i*ras  passed ; 
General.  Conference  of  1808,  which  provided  for  "That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  General  Con- 
«  delegated  General  Conference  to  assemble  on  lerence  that  he  ([Bishop  Andrew)  desist  from 
ihe  first  day  of  May  1812.  It  was  composed  of  the  exercise  of  this  oflke  (that  of  general  super- 
ODc  delegate  for  each  five  members,  two  thirds  Intendent)  so  long  as  this  impediment  (his 
of  all  the  rei^eMntativM  were  reqirisite  to  make  connection  with  slavery)  remains.* 
■  qworum,  and  if  present. one  of  the  general  Nearly  all  the  votes  for  the  resolution  were 
superintendents  must,  preside;  otherwise  the  ft-om  the  free,  and  nearly  all  a^insi  it  were 
C^ference  had  power  to  elect  a  preaidelit,  pro  from  the  slave-holding,  States,  "file  result  was 
tempore.  To  the  Conference  thus  constituted  that  the  Southern  Conferences  estaUished  a 
was  nven  "full  power  to  make  rules  and  regula-  distinct  religiOris  Communion  under  the  name  of 
tions*  for  the  Church,  subject  to  the  following  the  'Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South* 
«iC(q)tions:  Tt  cannof  touab  ."revoke,  ilter  or  <q.v.).  {The  two  denominationa  have  long  been 
cliUlge"  the  dottrinal  standards,  nor  change  the  on  increasingly  friendly  terms,  and  are  now 
ratfO'  of  representation ;  ■  nor  'do  awa^  with  through  commissions  engaged  in  perfecting  a 
EtMSCOftaey  oi-  destroy  the  plan  of  our '  Itinerant  hytnnal  and  an  order  of  service  to  be  used  in 
G«neral  Superirttendency"' ;  nor  modify  the  gen-  common.) 

eral  rwles,  nor  "do  away»  with  the  ri^rhts  of  In  1866  the  sense  of  the  Church  was  taken  on 
rtiinisterS  And  members  to  trial  attd  appeal;  nor  the  question  of  Lay  Representation,  and  the 
devote  the  profits  of  the  Book  Concetn  or  the  decision  was  in  the  negative,  both  lay  and  clcri- 
dfvidends  from  the  Chartered  Fund  to  any  cal.  In  1868  and  during  the  four  years  following. 
Other  cause  than  to  the  support  of  the  ministry,  the  same  proposition  was  tried  again,  and  the 
their  wives,  wido**  and  orphans.  The  consti-  constitution  was  amended  so  as  to  admit  a  re- 
tutibn  provided  for  its  alteration  by  separate  atricied  number  of  laymen  into  the  General 
hot  concurring  votes  oF  the  Annual  ConTercnees  Conference  of  1872;  after  several  unsuccessful 
and  two  thirds  irf  the  ttKhibers  of  Hie  General  attempts,  the  number  of  lay  and  clerical  dele- 
Conference,  gates    was    const itntionally    made    equal,    the 

Previous  to  (he  General  Conference  of  1812,  change  taking  effect  in  the  General  Conference 

the  body  known   by  that   liame  was  absoltrte.  of   igoa     In  1887-8  five  women  were  elected 

Uttder  the  new  constitution  the  first  great  Strug-  lay  delegates   to  the  ensuing  General  Confer^ 

gle  was  for  recognition  of  the  laity  in  the  gov-  eTice.     Their   elrgtbility  was   challenged   on   the 

emmenl  of  the  church.    With  this  was  connected  ground  that  the  constitution  contemplated  male 

criticisms  of  the  Episcopacy  and  its  powers.     In  members   only.     The    challenge    was    sustamed 

the  end  a  large  mmiber  of  fhe  lay,  ami  some  of  and    a    change    in    the    constitution    submirted 

the  clerical,  leaders  of  the  movement  were  er-  to  the  Conferences.     It  did  not  prevail ;   sub- 

pelled,   and   they,   with   others   who  voluntarily  sequent    Conferences    were    agitated    upon    the 

vrithdrew,    formed    the    Methodist     Protestant  subject,  womett  were  seated  and  challenged,  the 

Church  in  1830.  question  was  not  brought  to  an  issue,  and  two 

A   formfdable   attmtpt  —  supported  by   many  fflOre  attempts  to  change  the  constitution  so  ai 

of'Hrt  most  infhtential  men  of  the  denomination  to  Wrfder  them  unquestionably  eligible  were  UB- 

—  was  made  to  take  away  from  the  bishops  the  successful.    In  1900,  the  constitution  as  a  whole 
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was  revised;  the  word  'laymen"  removed  from  importaiU  functions.    TIm  Freedman's  Aid  and 

the  law  and  its  place  filled  with  the  phrase  *Iay  Southern  Education  Society  sustains  ^  institn- 

members,*  which  now  makes  members  otherwise  tions  in  the  South,  and  with  them  more  thaa 

qualified  and  duly  elected  eligible  to  seats  in  200,000  students  have  been  connected.    Increas- 

Uie  General  Conference  without  distinction  of  ing   attention  is  paid   to    industrial    education, 

sex.    In  1864  the  time  limit  upon  the  appoint-  The  latest  enterprises  of  the  Church  are  the 

ment  of  pastors  was  lengthened  to  three  years;  Epworth    League     (the    denominational    young 

in  1885  to  five  years;  and  in  1900  it  was  en-  people's  society),  with  nearly  i3oo,ooo  members, 

tirely   removed.  and  the  incorporation  of  Deaconesses  with  church 

The  Church  is  divided  into  124  Annual  Con-  work.     This  movement,  though  of  quite  recent 

fcrences,  18  of  which  are  in  foreign  countries,  origin,  employes  685   Deaconesses,  739  Proba- 

Beside   these   are    19   Mission   Conferences,   of  tioners,  and  has  acciunmulated  net  assets  of  over 

which    7    are    foreign.    The    Bishops    preside  $2,000,000.    It  has  been  less  than  30  years  since 

in  these  Conferences.     In  its  120  years  of  or-  the  attention  of  the  Church  was  drawn  toward 

ganization  it  has  bad  46  Bishops,  of  whom  16  the  erection  and  management  of  hospitals;  al- 

are     living.    There     are     also     3     Missionary  ready  it  has  25  in  operation  and  several  more 

Bishops,  3  in  India  and  i  in  Africa.  in  process  of  erection.     Of  these  the  Methodist 

The   oldest   important  subordinate   organiza-  Episcopal    (Seney)    Hospital   of   Brooklyn,  and 

tion  of  the  Church  is  the  Methodist  Book  Con-  the  Methodist  Episcopal  (Stewart)  Hospital  of 

cern,  founded  in  1789.     Originally  designed  to  Philadelphia  are  the  largest  and  oldest 

print  and  publish  Methodist  and  general  relig-  No  tax  of  any  kind  is  levied  upon  individual 

ious  literature,  its  profits,  if  any  should  accrue,  members  of  the  Church;  their  contributions  arc 

to  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  ministry,  its  voluntary;  no  charge  is  made  for  the  adminis- 

iunction  has  been  greatly  enlarged  til!  its  capital  tration   of  baptism  or  the   burial   of  the   dead, 

in  the  Eastern  and   Western   Houses  approx-  Yet  it  is  a  conservative  estimate  that  in  the 

imates    $3,oao,ooa    This    institution    publiBhes  three  years  preceding  the  present  the  Church 

a     series     of     denominational     weekly     jour-  has  given  $100,000,000  to  its  work.    And  during 

nals   whose  generic   name   is   'Christian   Advo-  the   pa£t  20  years,    for   the   current  support   <^ 

cate,'  the  oldest  of  which  is  'The  Christian  Ad-  local  churches,  the  support  and  endowment  of 

vocate'    in   New    York.    It  also  publishes   the  denominationat  schools,  colleges  and  theological 

'Methodist    Review*     (bi-monthly)    and    'The  seminaries,  the  regular  collections  and  special 

Epworth  Herald'   (weekly).    It  issues  periodic-  gifts  for  missions  and  the  other  organizations 

als  in  various  languages,  books  upon  alt  sub-  previously  mentioned.  The  American  Bible  So- 

¥■  cts,  and  in  fact  does  a  general  book  business,  ciety,  Homes  for  the  Aged,   Hospitals,  O^an 

here  are  also  papers  published  in  the  interest  Asylums,  Saint  Christcqiher's  Home  and  similar 

of  the  churches  by  local  associations,  the  best  institutions,    including    the    recent    $aoflOtv>oo 

known  of  which  are  'Zion's  Herald'  of  Bostoti,  thank  offerings  (but  not  duplicating  the  same, 

Mass.,  and  the  'Michigan  Christian  Advocate*  nor  including  much  untabuUted  i^fts  in  local 

of  Detroit.  churches),  tbe  denomination  lias  given  upward 

Next  to  the  Book  Concern  in  age  is  the  Mis-  of  $410,000,000.     llie  number  of  communicants 

siooary    Society.      Since    this     institution    was  reported    in    i883    was    1,74^021 ;    in    igio    3.- 

founded,  80  years  ago,  it  has  disbursed  upward  159,913; 

of  $35,000,000,  rather  more  than  two  fifths  of  The  African  MeUwdist  Episcopal  Church 
which  has  been  spent  in  this  country,  the  rest  was  organized  in  1816  and  in  1910  reported 
in  foreign  countries.  Its  missions  are  in  Africa.  452,126  members  (estimated).  The  African 
China,  India,  Japan,  Korea,  Malaysia  (including  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church  was  formally 
the  Philippines),  South  America,  Mexico,  Ger-  organized  in  1820  and  in  IQio  reported  545,681 
many,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Finland,  members.  These  bodies  wer«  founded  by  mem- 
Switzerland,  Italy  and  Bu^aria.  Besides  the  bers  of  the  Methodist  Episc(^«l  Church.  The 
■parent'  Society  are  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mis-  Colored  Methodist  Emscop^  Church  was 
sionary  Society,  which  collected  and  expended  in  formed  of  mend>ers  of  tlie  Methodist  E^scopal 
1902  $478,236,  and  the  Woman's  Home  Mission-  Church,  South,  set  apart  after  the  Ciwl  War. 
ary  Society,  which  in  1902  received  and  dis-  After  186^  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cburcfa 
bursed  $341,243-  The  Church  Extension  So-  spread  rapidly  anvmg  the  Southern  negroes,  and 
ciety  in  the  last  40  years  has  aided  12,356  it  enrolls  among  its  members  more  than  200,000 
churches.  It  distributes  in  donations  $200,000  of  African  descent  The  Wesleyan  Methodist 
per  annum,  and  has  a  loan  fund,  the  working  Connection  of  America  was  formed  in  1S43  hf 
value  of  which  amounts  to  nearly  $3,ooo,ooa  ministers  and  members  of  tbe  Methodist  Episco- 
The  educational  work  of  the  Church  in  this  pal  Churdi  who  regarded  the  mother  church 
country  includes  52  Colleges,  Theological  Semi-  as  not  sufficiently  anti-slavery,  and  also  ndisap- 
naries  and  Universities,  besides  a  large  number  proved  some  features  of  its  government  Begin- 
of  Academies.  Of  these  the  first  organized  is  ning  with  6,000  members  it  reported  in  I9t0 
Wesleyan  University,  and  the  largest. (in  pros^-  19^485  members.  The  Free  Methodists  dale 
erty  and  students)  are  the  Northwestern  Uni-  from  i860.  It  grew  out  of  the  disciplining  of 
versity,  of  Evanston-Chicago,  the  Ohio  We*,  certain  members  and  ministers  for  contumacy, 
leyan  University  at  Delaware,  Ohio,-and  in  the  The  root  difficulty  related  to  "secret  societies* 
Bist,  Boston  University  and  Syracuse  Univer-  and  certain  doctrines  and  experiences  which  they 
sity.  The  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore  marks  advocated  so  as  to  create  dissension  in  the 
the  highest  point  reached  by  the  Church  in  the  churches.  They  claimed  to.be  persecuted  'for 
education  of  wojnen.  The  American  University  righteousness  sake.*  In  1910  they  reported 
in  Washington  is  not  yet  opened.    The  Church  32,166  members. 

sustains   a   board  of  education   which   aids  stu-  Jamu  M.  BvCklkt, 

dents  lo-  loans  and  gifts,  besides  periorming other  Editor  TA*  Cknttian  AAmeatt* 
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METHODIST  NBW  CONNSCTION  —  BIETHYL 

Ifetiiodiat  Nmr  Coiinection.       See     Nbw  For  a  considerable  time  the  new  aubatuKe  waa 

Connection  Methodists.  supposed  to  be  free  methyl,  that  is — 

Hcthodiiis,  m£-thd'dI-fiE.       See     Cyuuus  CHi 

AND  Methodius.  I 

Hctiiuai,  mJ-thQ'in,  Paul  Sanford,  Basom.         .  .    .     ■  ■     Sr"^  -a    .■    ■     -.i.  ^i._i 

English  general:  b.  Corsham  Court,  *iltshir^  pd  to  be  isomenc,  but  not  identical  with  ethyl 

1  S^t.  1845.     He  is  descended  from  Sir  Paul  hydnde  UH^H.  .     ,     . 

Methuen   who   effected   the   treaty,   named   after  According   to   the    generaUy    received   views 

him.  between  England  and  Portugal  in  1703.    He  concerning  atomicity   (see  Chemistby)   such  a 

studied  at  Eton;  entered  the  Scots  Guards  in  ««y  as  CH.  could  not  exist  in  the  free  state; 

1864;  saw  special  service  on  the  Gold  Coast  in  "  was  therefore  in  keeping  with  chemical  theory 

1873;  received  a  medal  for  bravery  in  the  Ashanti  to  believe  that  in  the  moment  of  its  liberaticHi 

campaign   in    1874;   became   attach^  in   Berlin  the  atoms  of  tha  substance  should  combine  to- 

(1877),    assistant   quartermaster-general    Home  8«h«  »>  Pairs  to  form  the  sUble  molecule- 
District    (1881),   and    quartermaster-general    in  CHi 
Egyptian    War    fiSSa) ;    won   a   C   M.   G.   in  L 
Bechuanaland  (1885);  was  in  command  of  the                                        "-"■  , 

Home  District   from    189a  to    (897;   and  com-  A  few  years  later  Franldand  succeeded  m  pre- 

manded  one  of  BuUer's  divisions  in  the  unsuc-  panng  the   same   bodj-  by  the  action  of   zinc 

cessful  attempt  at  the  beginning  of  the  South  9?   methyl  iodide,    Zii-i-3CHjI=ZiiIi4-  aCH,. 

African  war  to  relieve  Kimberley      At  Magers-  Frankland  compared  the   action  of  chlonne   on 

fontein    he    was    terribly    beaten.      With    Lord  this  supposed  a  C  H,  with  the  action  of  the  same 

Roberts  he  marched  on  Pretoria  in  May  igoi.  SP*  on  the  so-called  ethyl   hydnde    (CH^H), 

In  March  1902  he  was  captured  between  Vry-  and  concluded  that  the  two  bodies   were  not 

burg  and  Liditenburg,  but  immnliate^  Kcleased.  identical. 

His   South   African   record    formed   a  atrance  this  actioi.    . 

contrast  to  his  early  miUtary  career.  finds  that  the 

Mefliuen    Mass.,  town    in  Essex  County:  "rt^e^n  ^^^ai  Mlum'eTorchlor^e ' anTorthe 
on   the   Spickrt   R^er,  and  on  the  Boston  &  ^.h.  may  be  thus  formulated: 

Maine  Railroad ;  about  two  miles  north  of  Law-  "      ,,,      rM-j-r-i—i-un-i.Hri 
rencc.     It  was  settled  in  1641  but  was  a  part  )'?     rw  n  +  fT-^H  n  +  H  n 

of  Haverhill  until  1725  when  it  became  the  tSwn  _    <2'  »        «■       -W      ■■    T  11 

of  Methuen.    The  government  is  administered,  ^«  .?!»*  7"?'T,j"  A  u  f^"JTii  ""^■..^mall 

as  in  its  early  days*  by  town  meetings.     Il  has  qualities  of  the  body  C,HXl,(d.chloro-ethane) 

a  number  of  manufacturing  establishments,  chief  ="^  however,  always  formed.   The  idmtity  of  Uie 

of  which  are  cotton  and  woolen  factories,  bell  »wo  substances  fomierly  known  as  free  methyl 

foundry,  organ  factory,  knitting  mills,  hat  fac-  «"'•  «thy    hydnde  has  been  thus  proved  so  that 

worsted    goods   and    yap   factories,   and  Zl^.^Z A±^^'^t^V^''J'±t. 


mula  CiHi,  to  this  substance  the  name  of  ethane 


basket   factories.     It  has  good  schools  and  the  .       .  .  ■  ,  .,  j  l   j     _  1 ■ 

Nevins  Memorial  Library:    Pop.  {1890)  4^14;  '=  «>«".  't  forms  the  second  hydrocarbon  11 

/,™-,*  ., ;        I  «,n\  ,,  ..o  marsh-gas,   or    LnHin+i    series.     From  these 

U90OJ  7,siz,  U910J  ".44»-  considerations    it    is    evident    that    the    radical 

Me^uen  'neaty.  a  commBrcia    treaty  be-  ,„rthyl  is  only  known  in  combination  with  other 

tween   Great    Britoin  and    Portugal    sipied    in  b^^^s.     By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  certain 

I7Q3  and  annuHed  m  1835,  having  to  do  with  ,^hy,  compounds  the  body  C  H.C1  is  obuined, 

the  uriff  on  wines  and  wool.    It  was  negotiated  (,^  „i,ich  again  the  bodies  C  H^^  C  H  CU 

tar   Paul   Methuen,  the   Bnt.sh  ambassador  to  ^^    cCl.   may    be   produced.     The   oxide  of 

PortugaL  methyl  (CH.).0,  or  methylic  ether,  is  produced 

llethnarlah,  mS-thQ'sj-la  (*man  with  a  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  wood  spirit; 
dart?*),  Hebrew  patriarch.  Re  is  remarkaUe  as  this  ether  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  a  lafge 
the  oldest  man  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  his  age  series,  in  which  one  of  the  groups  CH>  is  re- 
being  stated  in  Gen.  v.  37  as  969  years.  Accord-  placed  by  another  radical  (either  alcoholic  or 
tng  to  Hebrew  chronology,  and  to  that  of  the  acid).  The  hydroxyl  derivative  of  methyl,  or 
Samaritan  version  (which,  however,  reduces  his  methylic  alcohol,  CHiOH,  is  prepared  in 
aw  to  730  years),  he  died  in  the  year  of  the  many  ways.  The  most  generally  employed 
Flood;  but  the  Septuagint  cak:ulation  makes  htm  method  consists  in  rectifying  the  product  ob- 
die  six  years  earlier.  tained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  wood   (hence 

Meth'yl  and  ita  DerivatiTea,  in  chemistry;  the    common    name    for    this    alcohol  —  wood 

this  name   is   given   to  the  hypothetical   radical  spirit)  ;  hut   in   order   to   obtain   perfectly   pure 

CHj,  supposed  to  exi.n  in  methylic  alcohol    and  methylic   alcohol    it   is   necessary   to   prepare   a 

in  very  many  other  carbon  compounds.    Methyl  metlvlic  ether,  generally  methyl   oxalic  ether, 
forms  the  first  of  the  series  of  alcohol  radicals.  .  decompose  this  by  distillation  with  water,  and 

the  general  formula  of  which  is  CnHtn-fi.      In  dehydrate  the  alcohol   so  obtained  by  means  of 

the  year  1848  Frankland  and  Kolbe,  by  the  action  quicklime.     Methylic  alcohol   is  a  colorless  mo- 

of  potassium  on  ethyl  cyanide,  obtained  a  gas  Wle  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  .8142  at 

the  composition  of  which  agreed  with  the  for-  0° ;  its  boiling  pomt  lies  about  60°  C,    The  pres- 

mula  CiHi;  now  such  a  body  may  be  regarded  ence  of  a  certain  amount  of  methylic  alcohol 

either  as  (i)  ethyl  hydride  CiHtH.  or  (a)  as  in  ordinary  or  ethylic  alcohol  does  not  interfere 

two  atoms  of  methyl  linked  together  to  form  one  with  the  use  of  the  latter  substance  in  many 

moiecole.  chemical  operations.    Such  a  mixture  is  known  in 

C  Hi  commerce  under  the  name  of  mtthyiatei  tpwU. 

k  Methylic  alcohol  yields  by  oxidation  formic  acid 
(CHiO.),    ftus    CH^  +  O.=CH.0.+  H/). 
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METHYL  ALCOKOL— HBTSIC  eVSTfiH 

Another  impbrtantseriesof  methyl  derivatives  or  square  space  between'  Ae  triglypha  in  the 

consists  of  substances  known  as  ihtthylomines ;  Doric  frieze.    The  ancients  were  in  the  habit  of 

these    are    generally    regarded    as    ammonia    in  onumenting  these  parts  with  carved  works,  or 

which   one,   two,   or  three  hydrogen   atoms   are  with  paintings. 

replaced   by   one,   two,    or   three   atoms   of   the  „  _   _,„.     ..          ■      .  ,         ,    ■     r, 

radicle    CH..      Thus    we    know    of   the    sub-  _"«*«.  ™e  ter,  the  unit  of  length  m  France. 

stances  NH.CH.,NH(CHO.,  and   N(CH,)..  T^/f?'^*,!'!?,    '""■»"■    The  metre  was  m- 

FuTther,  as  we  know  of  such  bodies  as  ammon-  t™ded  to  be  the  ten-m.lhonth  part  of  the  quad- 

ium  iodide  and  chloride,  so  we  are  acquainted  ''^}  °^  J  meridian  of  the  earth.     The  centi- 

with  the  corresponding  methyl-ammonium  salts  ^"'^^'  "^  one-hundredth  part  of  a  ""■»"   ""•- 


N(CH.)J,  etc.     The  group  C  H,  may  also  be  «sses  more,  advantages  m  physics  as  a_  unit  of 

introduced   info   many   of   the  natural   alkaloids  ^""S^^'    '*    '=   ^'^°    ^""^^^  very   convenient   for 

(see  SisYCHmNi:),  giving  rise  to  methyl  de-  "^7  purposes  for  which  the  English  yard  is 

rivatives  of  these  bases,  employed.    See  Weights  and  Measubes,  , 

u_ii._i    *i     I.  I      c         ■                       J    ..  Ii    music,   the    equalization    of   time   in   the 

Methyl  Alcohol.     Sec  Alcohol,  and  Me-  division  of  a  composition.    The  measure  (q.v.) 

'"^M  .1.'  1  ^j    r.  •_..      .     ,.  ,                        f  '^  the  smallest  element  in  metre;  two  measures 

Metbytated    Spirit,    alcohol    or    spirit    of  make  a  Mi-(f(.«,  two  sections  make  a /■Am^^- and 

wme  containing  lo  per  cent  at  wood  naphtha,  ,„(,  phrases  make  a  period.    See  Music 

which   contains,  a    large   proportion    of   methyhc  t_    _„.._     a    namJ.    annlip^    tn    n,fl:,«,r^ 


-4     u  ,   ,         ,r    '   ''"■f^  proportion   of  methyhc  i„   „^^t^    ^   ^g^g   applied  to   measured   or 

alcohol   (see  Methyl).     It  is  much  used  m  the  rhythmic  verse;  where  versification  depends  not 

arts  as  a  so  vent,  for  preserving  specimens,_m  only  on  the  number  of  feet  in  a  line,  but  also  on 

the  manufacture  of  varnishes,  and  for  bummg  ^he   length  of  the   syllable  or   syllables   in   each 

in  spirit  and  other  lamps.  foot     See  Poetry, 

Methylene,  Bichloride  of,  an  organic  com-  „.^^    a.-,™     tv..    t-w— *)™.i       t„ 

pound  of  great   value   as   an  anesthetic.     II  is  «e*nc    By^m,    The    IntunatloB^.      In 

a   colorless   fluid   having   an   odor   like   that  of  »''?  '""«*  "**   locality  and  mdustry  had  to 

chloroform,  and  is  pleasant  to  inhale.  o"""  .^y^t™  «*   weights   and   uMBsiires  irindi 

Methylew  Btae.  an  aniline  dye;  a  bluish  "on,   lvkh7ncr^U"?ntrco"urs^eTtw^'cS^: 

crjjstalhne   powder,  having  a   bronze-lilde  .lustre.  Stiel  S>L  Sw    sfty  of   uni      S 

It  IS  used  m  medicm.^  and  in  malaria  IS  given  as  ^^^^   Confusing  and   intolerable;  and   the   de- 

a  substnute  for  quinine.     See  Dyes.  ^^^  f^r  a  simple  universal  system  grew  stead- 

HetiB,   me  lis,   in   ancient   mythology,-  the  ily  to  a  climait  in  the  closing  years  of  the  l8th 

first  wife  of  Jupiter,  whom  he  was  said  to  have  century.      The   metric    system    of   weights    and 

devoured,,  after    which    Minerva     (q.v.)     was  measures  was  the  fruit  of  decades  of  research, 

formed  within  his  head.  agitation,    and    indefatigable   labor    toward   this 

Hetlahkatla,  m€t-la-ka'tla,    or   Hetlahkat-  end. 

lah,  the  native  name  of  the  oldest  and   most  As  early  as  ifipo,  Abbe  Gabriel  Mouton  pro- 

Buccessful  mission  among  the  Indians  of  British  posed  as   the   unit  for  length  an  arc  of  _one 

Columbia,  founded  in  185?,  by  William  Duncan,  minute,  of  the  earth's  circumference.     Decimal 

an   English  missionary,  who  developed  a  model  subdivisions  and  multiples  of  this   unit  and  att 

community  from  a  tribe  of  the  lowest  cannibals,  ei^cellent  Latin  terminology  wery  _?lso  suggested. 

In  1887,  having  by  petition  to  the  United  States  P"i*ty  years  later,  J,  Cassini  agairi  suggested  this 

govcminent    received    the    grant    in    perpetuity  "nit-     Cliristopher  Wren,  the  English   architect 

of  Annette  Island,  Alaska,  the  community  re-  of  Saiiit  Paul's,  urged  as  a  unit  the  leiigA  of  a 

moved  to  that  place,  where  it  became  very  j»ros-  pendulum  beating  half  seconds.    The  length  of 

perous  under  the  name  ot  New  Mellahkatla.    In  a  seconds-beating  pendulum   was  proposed  stlc- 

1898,  a  bill  infringing  on  the  rights  of  these  cessively  by   Picard    U67O,  HuvgenS    <iQ?3). 

settlers    was   ifrtrodueed   in    Congress   by   pros-  La   Condamine    (i?47)t  and   byr,Pri«ur»  iftllcr, 

pectors  wishing  to  exploit  the  mineral  resources  JefFetsOn,  and  Talleyrand  in  1790.    About  itSj 

of  the  island;  bnt  the  measure  was  defeated.  James  Watt,  the  mventorof  the  steam-eogine, 

Meton,  me'ton,  or  Meto,  Athenian  mathe-  propo«d  «  "«"  dedmal  syrtem  with  a  simple 

matician  who  flourished  43^  ^c     In  the  first  >nter-relation  between  the  -ntw  of  iKnath,  area, 

year  of  the  87th  Olympiad  he  observed  the  sol-  vol «m^  and    weigh^.a    definite    volume    of 

stice  at  Athens,  and  in  conjunction  with  Eucte-  ?^'*!1™'«  '^"'  ^*  "''(""Sj?!??!^    ^^  "T^' 

-non  published  his  cycle  of  19  yeara  known  as  ^"''^f^.    "<"7'^',   "f.    ?h»te<lelphia,    urged 

he  Metonic  cycle   (q.v.).  the  use  of  the  decimal  ratio  in  the  rew-mooetaty 

«»  1.  ...!    A-    1              •  J    t           I      1  system.    This  was  adopted  and  undoubtedly  im- 

Metonic  Cycl^  a  P"iod  of  19  solar  years,  ^^^^^^  the  French  wSh  the  great  convenience 

after  which  the  new  and  full  moon  fall  on  the  ^f   ^jj       ;,„    ^ame   universal  system   in  daily 

same  days  of  the  year  as  they  did  19  years  be-  ^rade    which    is    used    to    express    all    abstract 

fore.    This  cycle  was  the  invention  of  Melon,  a  values.    Influenced    by    the    report    of  Morris, 

celebrated    Athenian    mathematician     432    B.C.  Thomas  Jefferson,  then  secretary  of  state,  on  ao 

The  Metonic  cycle  contained  6,940  days,  which  j^gy  1790  published  a  report  outlining  a  decimal 

exceeds  the  true  length  of  19  solar  years  by  9^  system  of  weights  and  measures. 

hours  nearly.    On  the  other  hand,  it  exceeds  the  Before  the   French   National   Assembly  to<i 

length  of  23s  lunations,  or  synodic  revolutions  the    action    in    1790    which    culminated    in    the 

of  the   moon,  by   yj.^;  hours   only.      In   the   ec-  establishments  pf  the  metric  system,  the  impor- 

clesiastical  calendar  the  number  of  the  year  m  ^^^^^  elements  and  principles  of  a  universal  syf- 

the  cycle  is  called  the  golden  number.    The  cycle  tern  of  weights  and  measures  had  already  lje«i 

is    supposed    to    commence    with    the    year    in  formulated:     (r)     The    Arabic    numerals    with 

which  the  new  moon  falls  on  the  ist  of  January,  their  decimal  notation,  already  in  use  through- 

Hetope,  inet'o-pe  (Greek,     mela.    between  out  Europe  long  before  .Roman  numerals  were 

and   opt,  a  hole),   in  architecture,   tile  interval  discarded  in  English  accounting;   (3)   the  ded- 
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mal  ratio,  vhoet  origin  antedates  hittory,  ap-  intelligent  classes  in  aU  countries.    Sy  the  dose 

p^ed  by  the  United  States  to  its  coinage  upon  of  the  ijith  century  more  than  40  countries  had 

recommendation  of  Gouverneur  Morris;   (3)  a  adopted  the  system,  and  in  scientific  work  its 

natural  base  for  the  unit  of  length  urged  by  use  had  become  world-wide. 
Christopher  Wren;   (4)  an  aliquot  part  of  the         The  metric  system  was  from  its  inception 

earth's    circumference    suggestol    by    Mouton;  distinctly  an  international  system,  but  in  order 

(5)  a  precise  and  scientific  terminology  formu-  that  it  should  attain  its  fullest  success,  it  was 

lated   l^  the  same  illustrious  Abbi;    (6)    a  di-  imperative  that  provision  be  made  for  intcrna,- 

retit  and  simple  inter-relation  between  the  units  tional  standards  and  their  proper  preservation  as 

of  dimension  and  mass  urged  by  James  Watt;  well  as  for  national  standards  and  their  regular 

and   finally    (7)    international  co-operation   suff-  re-coroparison   with   the   fundamental   standards 

gested  by  La  Condamine  about  the  middle  of  the  of  the  system.    This  step  was  taken  at  the  next 

l8th  century.  international  conference.     As   far  back  as   1821, 

In  1790,  new  systems  of  weights  and  meas-  John  Quincy  Adams  in  his  classic  report  on 
vres  were  introduced  independently  in  the  Weights  and  Measures  made  to  the  Senate  33 
Honse  of  Commons  of  England  by  John  Miller,  February  of  that  year,  had  urged  an  intema- 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  tional  conference  and  an  agreement  among  oa- 
States  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  in  the  Nation-  tions  to  consider  the  metric  system  "conceived 
a1  Assembly  of  France  by  Prieur  and  Talleyrand,  and  thus  far  executed  by  France  and  to  co-oper- 
The  noteworthy  project  of  Prieur  du  Vemois  ate  -with  her  to  the  final  and  universal  adoption 
was  presented  to  the  French  Assembly  9  Feb.  of  her  system."  This  suggestion  was  not  car- 
ijgo.  The  following  month  Talleyrand  pub-  ried  out  until  1870.  During  the  half  century 
lished  a  proposition  concerning  weights  and  following  Adams'  rqwrt,  mte  ma  tional  inter- 
measures  which  was  later  presented  to  the  As-  caiirse  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  the  metric 
»embly,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricni-  system  spread  from  continent  to  continent,  while 
ture  and  Commerce,  and  considered  by  the  As-  science  and  industry  experienced  a  growth  un- 
sembly  8  May.  A  decree  sanctioned  by  Lonis  precedented  in  the  world's  history,  all  of  which 
XVI.  on  23  Aug.  I7(X^  approved  the  establish-  accentuated  the  need  of  accurate  and  uniform 
ment  of  a  new  system,  invited  other  nations  to  standards.  Inspired  by  these  great  movements 
join  in  fixing  the  unit,  and  referred  the  whole  and  the  growing  demands  for  precision  and  um- 
subject  to  the  French  Academy  for  action.  Rep-  fonnity  everywhere,  the  emperor  of  France, 
resentatives  of  Spain,  Italy,  Denmark  Nether-  Napoleon  III.  by  decree  of  I  SepL  1869,  called 
lands,  Switzerland  and  France  actually  partid-  an  iatemational  conference  to  arrange  among 
pated  in  the  consideration  of  the  project.  The  other  things  for  the  construction  of  new  metric 
Academy  Commission,  consisting  ot  Borda,  La-  standards  to  meet  the  most  rigorous  demands  of 
grange,  l.aplace,  Monge,  and  Condorcet,  made  modem  metrology.  Twenty-four  nations  ap- 
a  full  report  19  March  1791,  which  resulted  in  pointed  delegates  and  the  first  session  opened  at 
the  decree  of  s6  March  1791,  sanctioning  the  Paris  8  Aug.  1870.  Five  meetings  were  held 
choice  of  the  earth's  quadrant  aa  the  basis  of  the  and  important  preliminary  work  inaugurated, 
new  system,  the  use  of  the  decimal  ratio,  and  a  but  the  session  was  unfortunately  cut  short  by 
simple  inter-relation  between  the  units  of  dimen-  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  At  the  second  session 
sion  and  mass.  An  arc  of  10°  on  the  merid-  which  ^ 
ian  of  Paris  was  measured  with  the  utmost  pre-  tiona  wi 
cision  to  deduce  the  length  of  the  metre.  The  until  12  October, 
survey  was  successfully  completed  by  Delambre  After  careful  consideration,  the  Commission 
and  Mechain  in  spite  of  eitrbme  technical  and  passed  forty  resolutions  to  govern  the  construc- 
political  obstacles.  Meantime,  Lavoisier  and  tion  oi  the  new  standards;  21  of  these  prc^Msi- 
Haiiy,  assisted  by  LeFevre-Gineau  and  Fabhroni,  tiona  referred  to  the  metre,  12  to  the  kilogram, 
determined  with  the  utmost  care  the  weight  of  and  two  refer  to  their  iwtservation  and  the 
3  definite  volume  of  water  as  a  basis  for  the  new  guarantee  of  their  invariability.  The  necessary 
unit  of  mass.  The  nomenclature  of  the  new  scientific  investigations  were  made  by  eleven 
system,  based  upon  a  report  by  the  Academy,  special  committees  of  savants.  It  was  decided 
19  Jan.  1793,  was  fixed  by  Jaw  7  April  1795,  that  all  the  sUndards  should  be  constructed  of 
after  18  months  of  discussion.  an  alloy  of  ninety  per  cent  platinum  with  ten 

In  1799,  an  international  commission  com-  per  cent  iridium,  and  a  tolerance  of  two  per 
posed  of  representatives  of  ten  independent  cent  in  excess  or  deficiency  (resolution  No.  6>. 
nations  was  convened  in  Paris  to  deduce  and  This  refractory  alloy  possesses  extreme  hard- 
establtsh  the  precise  length  of  the  proposed  ness,  a  fine  grain,  and  withstands  chemical  aCr 
metre.  The  adoption  of  the  report  of  this  Com-  tion  to  a  remarkable  degree.  The  iridi urn-plat- 
mission  by  the  Legislature  22  June  1799,  marked  inum  alloy  was  adopted  upon  the  suggestion  of 
the  real  birth  of  the  metric  system.  Platinum  Henri  Sainte  Claire-Deville,  who  with  his  broth- 
standards  of  the  metre  and  kilogram  were  er  Chark»  and  the  physicist  Slas  of  Belgium 
adopted  and  formally  deposited  in  the  Palais  des  devoted  the  «nsuing  10  years  to  attaining  the 
Archives  at  Paris.  Copies  of  the  standards  were  requisite  purity  of  the  constituent  materials;  ir) 
deposited  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  iheir  investigations  opening  up  new  chapters  in 
Metiers,  the  Observatory  of  Paris,  and  others  the  chemistry  of  the  refractory  alloys.  The 
were  presented  to  several  countries  including  first  ingot  weighing  535  pounds  known  as  the 
the  United  States.  Thus  was  established  the  "alloy  of  1874*  failed  to  meet  the  high  standard 
metric  system  which  T-ithin  a  century  became  of  purity  set  by  the  Commission.  Several  slaur 
the  legal  system  of  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  dardi,  however,  were  constructed,  one  of  which 
civilized  world.  '  Founded  upon  the  simplest  is  deposited  at  Washington.  A  new  alloy  wai 
principles  and  the  fundamental  modes  of  prepared  in  the  most  careful  manner  by  Mesart. 
thought,  the  system  presented  such  admirable  Johnson,  Matthey  &  Company,  of  London,  and 
features  tiiat  it  rapidly  grew  in  favor  among  the  after  repeated  meltings  the   rvqnircd  homoB^ 
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the  French  section  and  was  found  to  exceed  the 
requirements  in  this  respect  Thirty-one  proto- 
type mettes  were  made  from  this  casting,  and 
^e  copy  corresponding  to  the  true  length  of  the 
metre  of  the  Archives  was  selected  as  the  inter- 
national standard  of  length  and  is  designated  by 
the  letter  JR.  The  International  Prototype  Metre 
is  an  iridio -platinum  bar  102  centimetres  -in 
length  of  a  cross  section,  20  millimetres  square, 
intermediate  between  the  capitals  H  and  X, 
and  of  such  form  that  the  surface  bearing  the 
graduations  lies  in  the  neutral  plane  of  the 
bar.  The  lines  used  to  define  the  metre  were 
traced  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers. 
There  are  three  lines  engraved  near  each  cod 
of  the  bar.  They  are  6  to  8  microns 
wide  and  about  a  half  millimetre  apart,  and  the 
metre  is  defined  as  the  distance  between  the  mid- 
dle lines  of  each  group  when  the  temperature  of 
tile  bar  is  at  0°  Centigrade  Thirty-nine  proto- 
type kilograms  were  constructed,  the  one  moat 
nearly  corresponding  to  the  kilogram  of  the  Ar- 
chives being  selected  as  the  international  stan- 
c^rd  of  mass  and  designated  by  the  letter  IL 
On  a6  Sept.  1889,  the  International  prototypes 
were  unanimously  approved,  adopted,  and  for- 
mally deposited  in  a  si>ecial  vault  at  the  Inter- 
national Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures,  fas- 
tened by  three  locks,  the  keys  of  which  were 
delivered,  respectively,  to  the  Custodian  of  the 
Archives  of  France,  the  President  of  the  Inter- 
national Committee,  and  the  Birector  of  the 
Bureau.  The  vault  in  which  the  prototypes  are 
preserved  is  opened  not  oftener  than  once  a 
year,  these  three  officers  being  present. 

The  national  prototypes  of  the  metre  and 
kilogram,  furnished  to  the  States  signatory  of 
the  convention  of  the  metre,  were  of  the  same 
material,  form,  and  perfect  construction  as  the 
international  standards  themselves.  Elach  con- 
tributory country  received  two  copies  of  each 
international  standard,  to  be  used  as  a  working 
standard  and  a  reference  standard,  respectively. 
The  standards  were  accompanied  by  attested 
certificates  of  comparison,  two  hard  glass  ther- 
mometers, each  with  a  table  of  corrections  re- 
ferring to  the  international  hydrogen  scale,  a 
piece  of  the  alloy  cut  from  the  end  of  the  metre 
bar  for  testing  the  coefficient  of  expansion,  and 
each  kilogram  was  accompanied  by  a  rock  crystal 
bed  plate  and  other  accessories  requisite  to  the 
safe  conveyance  of  the  standard.  Metre  proto- 
types numbered  21  and  27  were  allotted  to  the 
United  States,  having  corrections  at  0°  Centigrade 
of  -fa. 5  microns  and  — 1.6  microns,  respec- 
tively, the  probable  error  of  the  determination, 
based  upon  784  individual  comparisons,  being  be- 
low 0.2  microns.  The  kilogram  prototypes  al- 
lotted to  the  United  States  are  numbered  4  and 
Xt,  with  corrections  of —  0.07s  and  — 0.039  TtiWli- 
grams,  and  volumes  of  46.418  and  46403  milli- 
litres,  respectively.  These  copies  display  a  note- 
worthy precision  of  adjustment.  The  probable 
error  of  the  determinations,  based  upon  1092 
individual  weighings,  is  less  than  0.00Z  milli- 
grams. The  copies  of  the  metric  standards  sent 
to  the  United  States  were  received  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  Executive  Mansion  a  Jan.  189P,  the 
seals  broken  in  his  presence,  and  a  certificate 
authenticating  the  standards  was  signed  by 
President  Harrison.  The  standards  were  at 
ooce  deposited  in  the  Office  of  Stamlard  WetgbtB 


and  Mtasures  and  are  now  Jn  the  custody  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Standards,  which  wu 
established  i  July  1901,  by  act  of  3  March  1901. 
The  International  Bureau  of  Weights  and 
Measures  was  established  by  the  Metric  Con- 
vention of  30  May  1875,  signed  at  Paris  by  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  most  of  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  world,  the  United  States  being  the  first 
to  sign.  This  Bureau  has  the  custody  of  the 
international  standards  of  the  metric  system,  to 
which  all  prototypes  of  the  world  are  referred 
for  verification,  in  terms  of  which  the  units  of 
all  systems  are  now  stated.  The  Bureau  is 
maintained  jointly  by  the  contracting  sUtes. 
The  International  Bureau  is  located  at  Sevres, 
a  suburb  of  Paris,  on  neutral  territory  ceded  by 
France  for  this  purpose.  The  work  of  the  Bu- 
reau is  supervised  by  an  International  Commit- 
tee of  Weights  and  Measures  which  is  itself  un- 
der the  control  of  a  genera!  conference  for 
weights  and  measures,  composed  of  delegates 
of  all  the  contracting  governments.  This  con- 
ference meets  at  least  once  every  six  years  to 
discuss  and  initiate  measures  necesMry  for  the 
dissemination  and  improvement  of  the  metric 
system,  and  to  pass  upon  new  fundamental 
metrological  detenninattons. 

THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 
-..■SK  fundamental   unit  of  Ihe  metHc  imnn  ii  the 
"METRE,"   which  is  the  unit  of  length.      From   tbi* 
tiBit  the   uniti   of  man    (gnmi,   and   tapidt^    (litrej, 
-■ ■      -    "  \l    other   uniu    afc    the    decuul    nib- 

bles of  these.    "     - 
umta  sre  •implj  ; 
one  cubic  decuaelf 


\"  iD  the 

boy 

LENGTHS. 

One  c«iti.metr(. 

dS-^rS* 

.      ■■     ded-metre. 

;;     mwre    (about  40  inehe*). 

■■     hecto-metre. 

hecla-metm 

"     kilo-nictre  (about  H  <>>ite). 

?'.,X"S. 

>nd 

cutnt  units  are  die  (quaret  an4 
WEIGHTS. 

nilli-cranui 

One  ecntj.gnm. 

oenli-gTUiu 

'■     ded-fran. 

rHT. 

i 

"     becto-giam. 

= 

■•  ldh>.grMa  (about  jpomda). 
VOLUMES. 

miUWton 

0»e  eeatllitie. 

eenti-litre. 

■'     deei-lit«. 

deci-IilrcB 

II     litre  (about  i  quart). 

lEtre* 

dd»-litn> 

II     hectfrlltn  (aboot  a  bwrel). 

Tie  ordiii.17 

uoi 

of  Und  area  is  tfae  HECTARE 

metni  uiuare) 

and  il  equal  «□   100  Ait>.     The 

The  United  Stotes  has  alnmdy  adopted  the 
metric  system  for  many  purposes.  In  1866) 
Congress  legalized  it  for  all  purpoMS  (Revised 
Statutes,  sec.  3569) ;  all  the  States  have  been 
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provided  wi)'h  copies  of  the  metric  standards  as  a  see,  thus  the  archbishop  of  Westminster  is 

(Joint    Resolution    of    Congress,    approved    27  styled  metropotitaa 

Jutjf   i866>;   foreipi  postal  rates  are  fixed  in  Metropolitan  Unaenm  of  Art.     See  A«t, 

metric  units  (Revised  Statutes,  sec.  3880) ;  the  Metbopolitak  Museum  of 
Wbridiary^vcr  coinage  is  based  on  specified  Met,u,  mSf  su,  or  Met™,  met'ziS.  Gabriel, 

metric  weighs  (Revised  Stahite3,i«:  351.3)  i^nd  Dutch  genre  painter :  b.  Leyden  1630;  d.  Amster- 

m  Ajigu^  1894.  Congress  adopted  the  mteraa-  dam  22  Oct.  1667.    He  studied  under  his  father, 

tional  electncal  units  based  on  the  metnc  syston  Jacques,  a  Fleming,  and  under  Dou  in  Leyden; 

"  ..    ?  cT"    ^"'Jd°  ■    J  o!^    measures  in  the  „as  greatly  influenced   by   Rembrandt,  Terburg 

United  States.*   (Revised  Statut^Sup.  Vol^..  ^nd    Frans    Hals;    removed    to    Amsterdam    m 

ch.  131).     By  proclamation  of  1899,  Ac  metrw  1656;  and  painted  some  of  the  best  genre  pic- 

wstem  WM  made  obligatory  in  Porto  Rico,  and  jures  of  the  17th  century.     At  The  ffague  My 

'"'■■^«  °^""'  *"'  "?''=^^UT'  '^'^^T^  ^  "en  his  'Hunter'  and  'Music  Lovers';  at 

weights  and  measures  in  the  Phirippines     TIm  tt,e  Louvre.  'The  Amsterdam  Market';  in  the 

most  important  actions,  however,  were  «>e  es-  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York,  'The  Mujic 

tablahment  in  1875  of  the  Imemat.onal  Burwu  Lesson^;  and  many  others  througtout  Europe's 

of  Weights  and  Measures  by  the  United  States  _„,  mil-,,--,  ■>  r- 

and  other  leading  countries  of  the  world  (United  «^,  ganeriet        ,  ,  , 

States  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  XX.,  page  107),  „  Mettermch,  met  tM-ntH.  Clemena  Weasel 

and  the  adoption  of  the  metre  and  kilogram  as  NeponwA   Lothar,    Phince,    Austrian    states- 

the  fundameiiul  standards  of  the  Unite<f  States.  '^-  b-  Coblenz  15  May  mz;  d  Viennau June 

from  which  the  yard  and  pound  are  to  be  de-  ^*59-    He  was  educated  at  Stjasburg;  when  only 

rived   5  April  1803  ^f  represented  the  Westphahan  princes  at  the 

BMofraMy—Delambre  and  M&hain,  'Base  coronation  of  Leopold   II.;   settled   in   Vienn« 

du  systeme  mitrique  decimal,  ou  mesure  de  Tare  '"  '7M;  assured  himself  a  place  in  diplomat^  by 

du  meridian  compris  entre  les  parallelea  de  Dun-  marrying   the   daughter   of   the   Austrian   chan- 

kerque     et     Barcelone'      (1806^10);      Barnard,  <=«"«'    ^""'^  .'"    i^ 5    ^"4   "M"",^,  ^""J*^?" 

'Metric  system  of  weirfits  and  measures;  ad-  o<   RasUtt  again   represented  the    Westphahan 

dress  delivered  before  the  convocation  of  the  coHe^um.    In  1801  he  was  sent  to  Dresden  by 

University   of  the   State   of   N.   Y.,   at   Albany,  Austria;  two  years  later  to  Berlin;  and  in  1806 

1871'    (1873) ;   Forster,   'Coming  of  the  Kilo-  $?  ""*•    On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between 

gram ;  or  the  battie  of  the  standards ;  a  plea  for  France  and  Austria,  Mettemich  was  put  to  much 

the  adoption  of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  pei-sonal  uiconyenience  by  Napoleon,  who  fora- 

measures>;    'Miniitere   dcs  Affaires  Strangers.  °^y  detained  him  for  some  time.    Thereafter  he 

Conference  Diplomatique  du  metre.— Paris,  Imp.  entered  eagerly  into  the  anti- Napoleonic  league; 

Nat.  (1875)  ;  'Comptes  rendus  des  stances  de  la  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  Quadniple  AI- 

Premiere  conference  G^nirale  dea  Poids  et  mes-  ''^<^« :  ^P"!  ?f  Germany  proved  successful,  took 


ures,  riuniea  Paris  en  1889.    Paris  (1890).  ?°  Pf."^  in  the  national  sentiment  which           , 

c   vy.   c  but  directed  himself  solely  to  the  aggrandiie- 

rw«/-t«-    rr.;i.A   <?»„»-,   h«™„ '^f^-^S,"^  ment  of  Austria,  hence  doing  his  best  to  preserve 

Otreclor,  United  Slat»  Bureau  of  Standards,  jj,^  p^^„^^  bou^idaries  as  they  had  been  and  to 

Uetronomc,  in  music,  an  instrument  con-  render     Austria    the    only    gainer    among    the 

sistiog  of  a  weighted  pendulum  movmg  on  a  powers  by  the  reapportionment  of  Europe.    In 

pivot  and  set  m  moUtm  by  ciock-worlt     It  was  the   years   that   followed   he   carried   things   his 

invented  about  1814,  tor  the  purpose  of  deter-  own  way  in  Austria,  planned  the  Holy  Ailtance, 

mmmg,  by  its  vibrations,  the  quickness  or  slow-  and   was   extremely   reactionary  in   his   internal 

ness  with  which  musical  compositions  are  to  be  and  foreign  policies.    The  revolution  of  1830  in 

executed,  so  as  to  mark  the  lime  exactly.  France  showed  the  ill-success  of  his  programme; 

Hetrop'olia  City,  IIL  city,  county-seat  of  and  the  rising  of  184S  and  the  insurrection  in 
Massac  County;  on  the  Ohio  River,  and  on  the  Vienna  itself  made  it  necessary  for  the  emperor 
Illinois  Central  Railroad;  about  tgo  miles  south  Ferdinand  to  demand  his  resignation.  He  kept 
by  east  of  Springfield.  The  place  was  settled  some  power  even  then,  his  counsel  being  fre- 
in  1700  by  the  Frendi,  and  a  Fort  Massac  was  quently  sought  Consult ;  Gross- Hoffinger, 
erected ;  but  no  permanent  settlement  was  made  'Furst  Mettemich  und  das  osterreichische 
until  1838.  It  was  incorporated  in  1843.  The  Staatasystem'  (i84<^);  Mazade,  'Un  chancelier 
city  has  lumber  mills,  basket  and  box  factories,  d'Ancien  Regime:  Le  Regne  diplomatique  de  M. 
flour  mills,  potteries,  veneer  and  furniture  fac-  de  Mettemich'  (1889);  Malleson,  Life  of 
toriea.  The  city  is  the  trade  centre  for  nearly  Prince  Mettemich'  (188S) ;  Demelitach,  'Met- 
al! of  Massac  County.  It  is  a  healthy  locality,  temich  und  seine  auswartige  Politik'  (1898). 
built  on  a  high  bluff,  with  an  incline  toward  the  Hetz,  mets,  (jermany,  an  important  forti- 
river.  There  are  good  schools  the  R.  W.  Mc-  fied  city,  and  episcopal  see  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
Cartney  Public  Library,  the  Odd  Felkiws'  Tern-  on  the  Moselle,  which  here  divides  into  several 
pie.  a  sanatorium,  a  city  hall,  court-house,  music-  arms,  79  miles  northwest  of  Strasbourg.  The 
hall,  and  several  fine  churches.  Pop.  (igio)*  major  part  of  the  town  stands  on  a  height  with- 
4,635.  in  the  fortifications,  outside  of  which  there  is  a 

Hetropolitan,    Greek    name    of   an    arcb-  series  of  strong  detached  forts.    The  cathedral 

bishop,  whose  see  is  the  chief  place  or  metropo-  is    a    late    Gothic    structure,    surmounted    by    a 

lis   of   a   province.     The   metropolitan   is   above  spire  of  open  work  397  feet  high.     The  manu- 

the  bishop,   but  below   the  patnarch.     The  title  factures    consist    of    woolens,    cottons,    hosiery, 

of   patriarch,   however,    is    in    use   only   in    the  hats,  muslin,  glue,  leather,  etc.     Several  battles 

Eastern   churches.     In   Russia  the  metropolitan  were  fought  in  the  neighborhood  and  under  its 

is  at  the  head  of  the  hierarchy.    lo  the  Roman  walls    between    the    Germans    and    French    in 

Catholic  Church  an  archbishop  may  bear  this  August    1870.     The  Germans  subsequently  in- 

title  even  though  he  does  not  have  a  metropolis  vested  the  town,  and  beii^  reduced  to  a  state  of 
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faniite,  on  38  October  it  capitulated  with  tSofioo  and  parses  Lif  £«,  where  it  is  augmented  by  the 

officers  and  men  under  the  eomniand  of  Marshal  Ourthci;  it  separates  Dutch  from  Belgian  Lim- 

Bazaine.    It  was  included. in-the  cession  of  ter-  burg,  passing  Maestr^bt  and  Roermoad,  at  the 

ritory  to  Germany  at  the  Peace  of  1871,  and  ilj  latter   of   which    it   receives   the   Roer..     In   tht 

fortifications    Jiave    been    greatly    strengthened  northern  part  of  Dutch  Limburg  its  course  is 

since.       (See    Franco-Gekuan    Was.)      Pop.  changred  to  northwest,  and  subaeqoeatly  it  be- 

i'.Utiui  60,000.  comes  west     The  whole  of  its  after-coarse  ii 

Heudon,    me-don,    France,    a    town    south  through  the  Netherlands,  in  which  it  forMS  for 

west  of  Paris,  near  Ihe  Seine,  on  the  railway  to  some    distance    the    boundary    betw«en    Nortli 

Versailles,  six  miles  to  the  wesL     It  had  for-  Brabant  and  Gelderland.    It  finally  joins  the  left 

merly  a  fine  chateau,  built  by  Louis  XIV.,  sur-  '»"•'  of  t^^  Waal,  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Rhine, 

rounded   by   the   Foret   de   Meudon,   still   a   fa-  3nd  gives  its  name  to  the  accumuJmed  flood  of 

vorite    holiday   resort   of   the   Parisians.      This  t'^^se   streams,   which,  proceeding  west  through 

chateau   was  fitted   up  in   i8ia  by   Napoleon   L  Holland  proper,  is  divided  near  Dordrecht  into 

for  Marie  Louise,  and  it  was  a  residence  of  the  two  great  rivers,  the  one  Of  which  bends  round 

Napoleons  under  the  Second  Empire,  but  was  'o  the  north  and  reaches  Rotterdam ;  the  other 

ruined  di.ring  the  .-liege  of  Paris  in   1870.     An  branch    continues   west;    shortly   after   the   two 

astronomical  observatory  has  since  been  estab-  branches  again   unite  and  discharge  themselvea     . 

lished  in  the  remains  of  the  ca%tle.    Meudon  hu  '"^»  ^^^  ^'"'■'"   Sea.     The  direct  length   of  the 

glass-works,  bleach- fie  Ids,  extensive  government  Mease   ts   230   miles ;   and   its   length   niduding 

monition  works,  and  other  industrial  esUblish-  windings  is  580  miles.    It  is  navigable  for  about 

ments.     Rabelais  was  for  a  short  time  cure  of  4™  miles. 
Ueudon.  IfezcaU,  roas-ka'la,  or  Meacala,  mea-kala. 

Heulen,    mi'lin,    Adam    Frana    van    der,  a  river  oi  Mexico,  in  the  sauthern  part,  which 

Flemish  painter:  b.  Brussels  11  Jan.  1632;  4.  has  its  rise  in  the  mouatains  southeast  of  the 

Paris  IS  Oct.  i6po.    He  studied  under  Snayers ;  city  of  Mexico,  and  flows  generally  west  to  the 

removed    to    Paris;    and    there   became    court  Pacific.    It  is  called  Atoyac  in  the  first  part  of 

painter  to  Louis   XIV,,  for  whom  he  painted  iu  course,  and  on  the  boundary  line  between  the 

many  battle  scenes,  of  which  23  are  now  in  the  states  of  Michoac&n  and  Guerrero,  it  is  called 

Louvre.     Many  were  painted  on  the  spot  during  Rio  de  las  Balsas.     The  port  of  Zacatula  is  at 

action,   and   all   excel  by   the   skill   with   which  its  mouth,    It  is  a  swift-fiowing  stream,  and  has 

horses   are  drawn   and   by  painstaking   detail.  a  number  of  low  cascades  and  rapids. 

Meunier,     me-ne-a,     Constantin,     Belgian         Mexican    Archaeology.    See    Mexico — Ax- 
artist;  b,  Brussels  1831.    I!e  is  known  as  a  his-  ch«dlogy. 

torical  and  genre  painter  as  we\l  as  a  sculptor  Mexican  Hairless  Dog,     a    smaU    terrier- 

of  considerable   power,   though   his   naturalistic  ijic^  ^q„    ^f  uncertain  origin,  without  hair  ex- 

pictures  are  sometimes  revolting;  and  it  would  c^pt  a  tuft  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  another 

seem  as  if  his  studies  m  Madrid  had  brought  ^^t  the  tail  and  a  few  scattering  wisps  on  the 

him  under  the  mfluence  of  Eibera  and  his  san-  bojy.  the  skin   is  grayish  black,  wrinkled  and 

guinary   school.     He  has  produced   some  vivid  dry.     Clavigero   describes  a   large  hairtess   dog 

pictures   of   life   in   the   colliery   district  ^id  found  wnong  the  Mexicans  by  the  Spanish  eon- 

whose  unlovely  surroundings  he  has  n»de   his  querors,   whose    puppies    were    esteemed   as   an 

home.     His   'Martyrdom  of.  Saint   Stephen'    in  g^Hile    delicacy:    and    Others    are    recorded    as 

ti)t  Ghent  Museum,  is  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Ri-  having  occurred  in  ancient  Peru  and  on  varions 

bera  and  shocks  the  mind  by  its  brutal  literal-  ^f  the  West  Indian  islands 
ness,     <The  Peasants'  Rebellion'  is  an  example         Mexican    Jumping    Bean.      See  Ju«?™c 

of  his  energy  and  force  as  a  realist  in  modern  p_.„  j       f    s  j    ^v 

life.    His  statue  'The  Lost  Son'  is  in  the  Berlin         „     ,,■■,:■,.  * 

National  Gallery.  Mexican   Literature.     See    Mexico— Lrrra- 

Msurice.  Fcancoia  Paul,  fran-swa  p6l  mfr-  ^i^"^   .         .,        ™,_  t 

rfs,  French  dramatist:  b.  Paris  iSao;  d.  there  11  ,    Mejucan  Nua,  The,  name  given  to  Juana 

D.^.   1905.     He   was  educated  at  the   College  Inez  be  la  Cru7,  Mexican  poet;  b.  San  Miguel 

Charlemagne  and  enterrid  upon  a  literary  career,  de   Ncpantia,    near   Mexioo,    ix   Nov.    1651!    d. 

He   worked   for  a   rtme   in  collaboration   with  Mexico  17  April   1695.  ,  She  was  weU  known 

Dumas,   with  whom   he   made   a   translation   of  "i  Jle^tico  fot  her  learning,  took  the  ved  in  the 

Hamlet,  and  was  entrusted  by  Victor  Hugo,  his  coBvent  of  San  Jetommo,  after  somt  27  years 

brother-in-law.  with  the  publication  of  his  conW  abandoned  her  studies  whoUy  for  thci(t«tiea  of 

plete  works.    He  published:  'Benventtto  CeiKni'  the  convent,  and  sold  her  library  in  aid  of  char- 

(i8S3);    'Fanfan    la   Tulipe'    (18^);    *Cadio>  Ky.. .  Her  death  occurredi.dunng  a  severe  epi- 

(1868);   'Cesara'    (1869) ;  ettc.  ^k-       AraonR    her    wka    aie:     <Po«uas 

,,  .  .         .  . .  t       -  Sagradas  y  Profanas'  i  .'ElNeptune  Alegonco> ; 

MeuM,_  mez,  or  muz  nver,  which  nses  j  ^  ^^^j  'Us-EmpcBoB  de  Una  Casa.' 
in  France  m  the  south  of  the  department  Haute-  '  ,  ,  j-  ■  1 
Marne.  and  with  a  northward  trend  crosses  the  Mexican  Subre^on,  a  fauna!  district  of 
northwestern  corner  of  the  department  Vosges  the  Neotropical  region  embracirig  thi  low  hot 
where  between  Bazeilles  and  Noncourt  it  has  a  coast  region  of  Mexico.  See  ZoSgeography. 
subterranean  course  of  three  and  a  half  miles.  Mexican  Tea.  See  Gqpsiroor. 
It  traverses  the  departments  Meuse  and  Ar-  .  , 
dennes,  and  on  reaching  Sedan  enters  Belgium,  Mexican  War,  The.  The  annexation  ot 
At  Namur  where  it  receives  on  the  left  its  Texas  in  1845  laid  the  foundation  for  the  war 
largest  tributary,  the  Sambre,  almost  doubling  with  M^ico.'  Afthough- Texas  has  been  fo- 
ils  volume,   it  changes   its  course  to  nortlieast,  many  year?  practically  Ire^,  and  had  been  recog- 
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nued  by  the  United  Sutcs,    Bncl^nd,   France  ceptcd,  after  a  stormy  debate  in  the  Semte,  tha 

and  other  countriu,  yet  Mexico. still  refused  to  President's  statement,  and  war  was  recosnized 

acknowledEe  its  ind^endence.    When  therefore  as  existing. 

the  United  States  proposed  to  admit  Texas  into         Other  causes  than    the    two   already   noted 

the  Union,  Mexico  gave  warning  that  the  annex-  were  also  at  work,  and  help  to  make  a  decision 

atioa  would  be  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  in  regard  to  the  justness  of  the  war  still  more 

war,  and  6  March  1845  protested,  and  soon  aft-  difficult    Mexico  for  many  years  had  been  in 

erward  withdrew  her  mmisier  and  severed  dip-  a  chronic  state  of  revolution.     The  natural   re- 

lomatic  relations.     Her  acts,  however,  scarcely  suit    followed.    American    citizens    in    Mexico 

justified  her  threats,  as  at  that  time  at  least  sustained  property  losses,   and   doubtless   were 

little  or  no  preparation  was  made  for  war.    It  frequently  unjustly  arrested   and  even  impris- 

baa  therefore  been  claimed  that  had  the  Amer-  oned.    Claims    arising    from   these   causes   had 

ican  government  used  a  conciliatoiy  policy  peace  been  in  part  settled  under  a  convention  of  1840, 

m^t  have  been  preserved,  and  friendly  relations  but  ntany  of  them  were  still  pending.    Some 

re-established.  were  just;  more,  either  unjust  or  extravagant 

At  the  moment,  however,  the  Mexican  people  in  amount.  President  Polk  united  these  unset- 
and  authorities  were  in  a  rather  belligerent  atti-  tied  claims  with  the  boundary  question,  and  de- 
lude, due  in  part  to  pride,  and  in  part  to  an  ex-  manded  that  Mexico  receive  an  envoy  extra- 
pectation  that  the  United  States  would  soon  be  ordinaiy  with  power  to  settle  both  —  on  its  face 
involved  in  a  war  wi^  Great  Britain  over  the  an  eminently  fair  proposition.  On  the  other 
Or<^n  boundary,  in  which  case  Mexico  would  hand,  Mexico  professed  to  be  ready  to  receive 
have  a  powerful  ally  to  aid  her.  Did  President  an  ambassador  to  settle  the  bountbry  dispute, 
Polk  at  this  point  seek  to  strengthen  this  hope  but  declined  to  receive  Mr.  Slidell  as  our  minis- 
in  the  minds  of  the  Mexicans,  intending  at  the  ter  when  commissicmed  to  settle  all  disputes,' 
proper  moment  to  make  a  compromise  and  peace  insisting  that  the  two  questions  were  distinct 
with  England,  as  was  done,  and  thus  leave  Mex-  in  kind  and  origin  and  should  not  be 
ico  at  the  mercy  of  the  United  States?  Per-  united.  President  Polk  in  his  message  asserted 
haps  history  can  never  answer  the  (question,  but  that  this  action  of  Mexico  was  in  violation  of 
events  at  least  seemed  to  march  in  harmony  her  promise  to  receive  a  minister,  and  hence 
with  the  thought.  For  Mexico  soon  found  her-  justified  his  administration  in  its  measures,  and 
self  in  the  dilemma  that  she  must  either  sell  forced  him  to  take  possession  of  the  disputed 
California  to  the  United  States,  receiving  in  re-  territory. 

turn  a  goodly  sum  of  money  to  ai»ease   her  The  need  of  more  slave  territory  was  per- 

prid^  or  en^gc  in  a  war  to  sustain  tier  honor  haps   another  factor   in  causing  the   war.    At 

and   territorial    integrity.     Mexico   bravely,   but  least  many  from  the  South  took  an  aggressive 

perhaps  not  wisely,  chose  the  latter  alternative,  position  on  all  questions  in  dispute  between  the 

not  fully  realizing  the  inequality  of  the  con-  two  countries  and  thus  made  a  peaceable  settle- 

testants,  nor  the  depth   of  the  humiliation  to  ment  more  difficult.    Both  the  economic  and  the 

whidi  she  woidd  be  subjected.     Doubtless  Pres-  poUtical  reasons  for  ;nore  territory  bt^n  to  be 

ident  Polk  preferred  to  acquire  California  with-  telt  by  1846 — the  one  to  have  new  soil  over 

out  war;  but  its  acijuisition  was  to  be  the  prin-  which  to  spread  the  land- exhausting  system  of 

cipal  measure  of  his  administration.    Hence  if  slavery;  and  the  other  to  have  new  territory 

war  was  the  only  means  to  secure  it,  war  it  out  of  which  to  carve  new  slave  States  that  the 

must  be;  at  least  enough  to  get  possession  of  equilibrium  between  slave  and  free  States  might 

the  desired  territory,  then  he  would  be  glad  to  be  maintained.    Scnne  other  forces  tending  to 

return  to  a  peace  policy.  arouse   the   war   and   aggressive   spirit   may  be 

CoMiet  of  the  War,-- The  immediate  occasion  noted.     The  cry  of  'manifest  destmy*  played  a 

however,  of  the  war  was  the  dispute  in  regard  part.    Many,  especially  in  the  West,  felt  that  the 

to  the  western  boundary  of  Texas.     Proclaim-  Pacific  Ocean  was  the  natural  western  boundary 

ing  her  independence   in    1836  Texas   asserted  of  the  United  States.    They  also  demanded  the 

that  her  wrestern  boundary  was  the  Rio  Grande  'Golden  Gate*  that  commerce  might  be  opened 

to    its    source,    thence    due    north    to    the    4ad  up  with  the   Orient.     The   two   great  parties  — 

degree  of  north  latitude.     The  following  year  the  Whigs  and  the  Democrats— divided  quite 

the  United  States  recognized  her  independence,  sharply  on  the  question ;  in   fact  so  completely 

and  in  December  1845,  by  a  joint  resolution,  that  the  war  became  almost  a  party,  instead  of 

f.dmitted  her  into  the  Union  as  a  Slate,  provid-  a  national,  war.    The  Democrats  as  a  rule  sup- 

ing  that  boundary  disputes  were  to  be  settled  by  ported   the    administration  and    its   claim   that 

the  United  States.    President  Polk  accepted  the  the  war  was  just.     The  Whigs,  on  the  con- 

boimdarv   line   claimed  by   Texas,   and    13  Jan.  tnry,  asserted   that  it  was  a  most  unholy  and 

1840  ordered  General  Zachaiy  Taylor  to  march  unrighteous  waj-,  and  characterized  it  as  Polk's 

to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  as  the.  war.    Lincoln    entering   Congress   in    1847    be- 

westerii  bonndary  of  the  United   States.     Mex-  came  a  severe  critic  of  the  policy  pursued,  while 

ico  insisted  that  the   Nueces  River — 100  miles  Tom  Corwin  of  Ohio  went  so  far  as  to  use  this 

eastward —  was   the   true   western   boundary   of  langu^:   "li  I  were  a   Mexican  I   would  tell 

Texas,    and    therefore    that    Gen.    Taylor    was  you,   'Have  you  not  room  in  your  own  country 

DOW  on  Mexican  soil.    On  35  April  1846,  the  first  to  bury  your  dead  men  ?    If  you  come  into  mine 

blood  was  shed  in  a  conflict  between  a  band  of  we  will  greet  you  with  bloody  hands,  and  wel- 

Mexican  troops  that  had  crossed  to  the  eastern  come  you  to  hospitable  graves,'  » 
side  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  a  company  of  Amcr-  President  Polk  summarized  his  reasons  for 

ican  soldiers.     The  news  of  this  action  was  im-  recommending  that  Congress   recognize  war  as 

mediately    communicated    by    Ctn.   Taylor    to  existing  as  follows:  «The  grievous  wrongs  per- 

President  Polk,  who  sent  his  now  noted  message  petrated  by  Mexico  upon  our  citizens  through- 

to  Congress,  asserting  that  war  was  begun  by  the  out  a  long  period  of  years  remain  unredressed; 

act  of  Mi;xi:o  on  American  soil.    Congress  ac-  and  solemn  treaties    .     .     ,    have  been  dtsre- 
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fprded:  .  .  Otir  commerce  with  M'ejwco  nia  hiatorians  tliat -Frcrtioot's  course,  Ud  iwrt 
has  been  alihost  annihilated.'  He  then  adtfa  :■  tht  Mexican  War  come  at  the  tnomeht  it 
"As  war  exists,  and  .  .  .  exisis  by  the  act  did.  Might  hare  lost  C^ifornia  to  die  UTiiud 
of  Mexico  herself,  we  are  called  u^n  by  evtry  States.  The  native'  Galifornians.  alienawd  as 
consideration  of  dnty  and  patriotism  to  vindi-'  ihey'Were  Iq-  his.  wmrae,  taight  have  put  tbem- 
cate  with  decision  the  honor,  therights,  and  the  selves  under  tm  English  protectorate  in  nvtngc 
interests  of  our  c^juntiT-*  ^or  the  treaHn^nt  abcordod  tbem.  Be  this  as 
The  Catttpaigm.— The  war  with  Mexico  ft-as  it  may,  by  the  end  of  the  year  all  Gallfomia 
accepted  as  a  fact  by  Congress  13  May  1846.  wss  cxsnquered  and  held  by  AtneriCBn  troops. 
There  were  four  principal  fields  of  ailtion  in  it?  Aid  Frimont-  was  regatded  as  the  heito  who 
prosecution.  (1)  Along  the  Rio  Grande,  under'  had  woB  the  •Golden  Gate*  by  hn  energy  and 
the  command  of  Gen.  Zachary  Tayiof;  ta)  decision.  SanU  ■  Pi  was  captured  by  G«n. 
in  California,  where  Capt.  John  C.  Frtoont  and  HearOey,  and  New  Mexico  secured  with  aknost 
Admiral  Stockton  were  in  command  ;■  (3)  in  New  no  loss  of  life.  By  the  end  ot  the  year,  there- 
Mexico,  with  General  Stephen  W.  Kearney  lead-  fore,  all  the  territory  that  the  admlmatration 
ing  the  American  forces;  and  (4)  from' Vera  desired  was  in  the  poaseaaiiiii  Of  itsarmies,  but 
CrUz  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  under  the  command  Mexico  was  sllll  imconquered:  ■■ 
of  General  Winfield  S.  Scott,  the  com-  Scoitfcad  been  chaflhff  in  Washington  dnr- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  American  ahnies.    Every-  ing  the  scnnnier  and  fall  of  1846  while' Taylor 


where  Success  amended  the  American  arms;  was  wrrniiflg  his  lirillbnt  victories.  He  asked 
Perhaps  it  was  tl^e  first  war 'in  history,  lasting:  to  go  to  the' front  to  assume  cinef  eAmmand, 
two  years,  in  whjchinb  defeat  waS  susfainM  by  but  Sie  ad mhiist ration  retdined  him  at  (ho  capi- 
one  parly,and  nO  vktdr^  (von  by  the  oth^r.'  '  fal'  under  the'»tefl  of  needing  his  -adviM.  As 
Gen.  Taylor  'defeiited'^he  HtJricari  troops  il  hapnened  IMS  .DmOCTatic  war  whs  otficeretf 
at  Palii  Alto'S  Jrtay;  afResaca'de  la  PaWia  thfr  by  Wmg  (ttweralB.  Scott  had  already  been  a, 
following  day  and  i;a(itured  Matamoras  on  th*  Whig  candidate  fbr-President.  The  charge  was 
iSth,  He  rtmairttd  fiear  thaj  city  for  some  w*t!ks  now'  made  ■(Bat  Strttt  wa*  kept -from  odnnnand 
fo  recruit  his  iarniy  and  prepare  to  advance  ihtfc  ter  fear  that  stteces*  might  iWake'Wm  amore 
the  inteW6r.  -'Oft  ^4  Septeftibet  M  entered  Mon-  tbrmidfeble'  Candidate  id  1848.  Finally,  when  he 
tierejv 'after  a  siege  Of  four  days;' and 'a  gallant  was  sertt  to  the  front  m  Jatiuary  1847,  the  cry 
resistance  by  the  Mexicans.  Tayldr's  most  fa-  was  rai.ted  tHif  the  purpose  was  to  dim  the 
mous  victory  however,  was  won  23  Feb.  i847'  Iii^rf' <rf  Tiylor's  vietbries,  or  at 'least  to  divided 
at  Bitena  '  ViSta.  Gen.  -Scdtt'  'gave"  iwders,  tire  poptlfef  support  bttween  the  two  generaU 
wnichtinfortunately 'fell 'Into  th^'haitdk'of  Santa  fn  such' a'  tihy  as  xti  destroy  the  poHtical  pros- 
Anna,  Ihe   MexicAi'-ffenera'I,   fo^   Geti;  'Taylor  ^e«s  of  both.    " 

to  send  some  nine  regimtnts  toai*  Scott  id  his  ■"  General  Sta'tt  invested  "Vera  Cfui  in  March 
pfopOfieU  BttK*  'on  Vera  Cruz.  Sattta  Anna'  1847,  and  by  tHc  271h  had  captured  the  fortress 
hnmediafely  maTT*ed  hia  whole  cOrrnnaitd'aga-Jpsff  whi(it  had  been  thought  to  be  almost  impr«tia- 
Tayior,' expecting  t9  crush  him  in  fhi?  Wea|p-  b!cj' ^nd  ivaS  ready  to  enter  the  city.  On  *  April 
ened  CondiTkin. ' 'It  wbs  20,000  mefi'  agaihrt  he  started  ftrto'  Itie  interior,  and  on  the  i9th 
a'bout  s.«»f  B«t'  the  skill  of  "Tayloir,  the  per*-  captdred ' Cerfo  Gordo;  the  iQth,  Jalapa,  and  fhe 
sistence  of  his  army^  the  organization  and 'rtfuip-  iidPirtrta.  On  15  Hay  he  entered  the  important 
melit  of  the  American-troops,  won  a  great  v«-  city  of  Puebla.  Remaining  here  for  some  weeks 
tOry.-  Taylor  became  the  hero  tff  the  hoiir;  atM^  hi  again  advfantfea,'  in  August,  toivard  the  capi- 
Btiena  Vi*a  made  him  an  irresistible  prwiden-  tal,  and  dtl  m  Ibth  'caWe  in  sight  Of  the  city  of 
lial  caf»didate.  ..  :  ■  ■  :■.  ^^^^  Montezu^nas.  Two  important  victories  were 
'■  FrMorfs  course  in  Califdrnia  hiis  been'  a  4»on  2d' Aajfusf-^at'  Contreras  and  at  ChUru- 
subject'of  keen  comrdrersy.  As  leMer  of  atj  biisco.  He  captured  Mottna  del  Key  8  Septem- 
e^ploring  expedKioh'he  was  ahvady  *jl  nWth-  btr,  and  five  dayi  later  the  victdry' of  Chapd- 
«n  California,  and  early  in  ifiaS.'wai  rtcatled  to  tipec  gave  hiri  tWe'City  of  Mexico  Jfsel!  whleh 
(he  Sacramento  'Valley.  CalifOrtiia  was  thd'goil  bt  entered'  on  'tht  following  day  with  an  army 
of  the  political  policy  of  Pdlk's  admlnistratioh.  of  onW-  fl,tiod  tfiefa.  "The  war  was  practreally 
The  means  to  secure  its  aiquirftifti  were  imcer-  over,  but  the  victory  was  so  complete  that  it 
tain.  It  might  be  gained  'by  *ar-  or  %y  filling  began  to  be  a  tfUeStfon  Whether  there  w^s  any 
the  territory  with  American  settltrs  Who  -iti  government 'Hift  with  suiScicnf  power  to  nego- 
course  of  time  might  briny  it  itrto  th^  Union  ttate  4  treaty  of  pe?ie.  An  tigitation  began  With 
as  Texas  had  alrea<fy  been  aimexW;  Or'  it  might  friends  both  in  and  'out  of  Congress  as  well  as 
be  effected  by  securing  the  good-will  of  the  na-'  in  the  cabinet,'  locking  to  the  anttexation  of  (he 
trve  Califomlan5  who  were  already  J eafons  ot  whdle  of  Mexico.  '  Calhofln  on  the  one  hand, 
Mexican  rule.  The  tatter  policy  seems  lb  Have  Webster  arid  a  majority  of  the  Whigs  on  the 
been  the  one  adopted  by  fhe  sdministrfftioo.  The  dther,  joined  ftands  to  defeat  this  plan.  Prtsi- 
American  consul  at  Monterey,  T(fr.  Larfcih,  ws3  dent  Polk  was  finally  forced  to  make  the  ulti- 
developing  this  polity  with  a  good  prospert  o^  mate  dWision.  N.  P.  Trist  was  sent  in  March 
success,  it  is  claimed,  When  Fremont  appeared  (847  to  Mexico  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace,  f^il- 
on  the  scene.  He  aeenfis  to  have  developed  a  inghewasorderedin  the  fall  to  return  to  Wash- 
fourth  policy,  namely,  the  eitablishmeTit  of  an  ington ;  but  disobeying  instructions  he  remainwd 
independent  government  tmder  the  control  of  the  in  Meitico,  and  on  2  Feb.  1848  concluded  a 
American  settlers  in  the  Saeramerito  Valley:  treaty  of  peace  in  harmony  with  his  original  in- 
This  movement  resulted  in  the  "^eiir  Flag  Re-  stractions.  The  administration  was  in  a  quan- 
pablic,"  and  virtifal  civil  wdr  between  the  native  daty.  To  ratify  meant  to  condone  the  disobedi- 
Califomians  and  the  American  settlers.  At  this  ence  of  Trist.  To  reject  meaht  a  protengation 
moment  the  Mexican  War  began  and'  the  of  the  war,  and  time  to  perfect  the  intrigtie  for 
"Bear  Flag*  was  replaced  ■by  the  "Stafs  and  the  annexation  of  "All  Mexico.'  President 
Stripes."     It  has  been  claimed  by  some  Califor-  Polk,  aft*r  some  hesitation,  decided  t           '    ' 
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treaty  to  the  Senate  for  its  consideration.    Re-  tory?     Who  should  determine  its  institutions? 

ceived  23  P'ebruary,  it  was  ratified,  after  some  And  out  of  this  question  grew  the  larger  one, 

ainenduients,  10  March,  by  a  vote  ol  38  to  14.  who  had  the  right  to  control  the  institutions  of 

On  30  May  ratifications  were  exchanged  and  the  the  territoiies  in  general?     To  settle  the  first 

war  was  at  an  end.  question   David   Wilniot,  a  Democrat  of   Penn- 

The  Mexicans  had  fought  bravely,  even  stub-  sylvania,  proposed  the  celebrated  "Wilmot  Pro- 
bomly  and  at  times  skilfully,  yet  in  every  con-  viso"  (q.v.J  which  would  exclude  slavery  for- 
test  even  when  the  odds  were  greatly  in  their  ever  from  all  territory  acquired  from  Mexico. 
favor  without  a  single  victory  for  their  cause.  Four  long  years  of  intense  and  bitter  debate  fol- 
io part  superior  leadership  and  training  won  lowed.  This  question  and  a  series  of  others 
for  the  soldiers  of  the  northern  Republic ;  in  were  settled  temporarily  in  the  Compromise  of 
part  their  cooler  and  more  persistent  character;  1850.  The  second  question  was  answered  by  the 
but  in  the  main  it  was  not  bravery,  nor  gen-  phrase  "Non-intervention,"  which  meant,  or 
eralship,  nor  even  character  that  won.  It  was  soon  came  to  mean,  one  thing  to  Douglas  and 
science  and  education  applied  in  the  equipment  (he  Northern  Democrats,  and  another  to  Davis 
of  the  armies,  the  guns  of  the  soldiers,  the  can-  and  the  South.  Three  main  theories  were 
non  on  the  ramparts,  and  the  powder  in  the  evolved  or  defended  in  answer  to  the  third 
arsenals  which  made  the  one  so  much  more  query,  (i)  That  Congress  had  the  right  to  con- 
effective  than  the  other  that  the  most  daring  trol  the  institutions  of  the  territories  and  could 
bravery  was  no  counterpoise.  make  ihem   slave  or  free  at   its  will.      (2)  The 

The  Treaty  of  Peace.-— The  treaty  of  Guada-  Dickinson- Cass- Douglas  doctrine  of  Popular  or 

loupe    Hidaigo   gave   to   the   administration    of  "Squatter"   sovereignty :— the   doctrine   that   the 

President  Polk  the  territory   that  his  diary  in-  people  of  a  territory  themselves,  while  yet  in  a 

forms  us  he  intended  to  acquire,  California  and  territorial   status,  determined  their  own  institu- 

New    Mexico.     Mexico   in   return    for   the    loss  tions,       (3)  The    radical    Southern    view    that 

of    its    fairest     northern     provinces    was     paid  slaves  were  property,  and,  as  property  might  be 

$15,000,000,  and  released  from  all  claims  of    all  taken    into   any    territory,— the   common    public 

kinds    held    by    citi?ens   of    the    United    States  domain   of   the    States,— with   no   constitutional 

against  her,  estimated   at  $3,250,000,   which  the  power  anywhere  to  hinder  or  prevent.     It  was 

United  States  assumed.     Boundary  lines  were  important  secondly  in  its  industrial  and  political 

drawn,  and  provision  made  in   regard  to  other  effect  on  the   nation.     The   United   States  now 

questions  at  issue  between  the  two  countries.  had  an  outlook  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  comparable 

RcjKiJj.— Usually  successfully  waged  wars  to  that  on  the  Atlantic.  China,  Japan  and  the 
redound  to  the  credit  of  the  party  in  power.  In  East  were  brought  within  the  circle  of  its  in- 
this  case,  however,  the  Democratic  party,  the  fluence.  Conditions  favorable  to  further  ex- 
author  and  supporter  of  the  war,  was  defeated  pansion  were  prepared.  In  addition  to  the  great 
by  the  Whig  party,  the  parly  of  opposition  and  effect  on  commerce  thus  prefigured,  that  on 
criticism,  in  the  presidential  election  of  1848.  wealth  and  industry  was  not  less.  The  gold,  sil- 
The  Whigs  made  use  of  the  popularity  of  a  sue-  ver,  copper  and  other  mineral  wealth  of  the 
cessful  general  to  defeat  the  party  that  had  Rocky  Mountain  region  was  turned  into  the 
made  his  glory  possible.  Evidently  the  American  pockets  of  the  American  people.  This  vast  ad- 
people  were  ready  to  accept  the  fruits  of  the  dition  of  territory  and  wealth  tended  also  to  em- 
war,  but  also  ready  to  punish  the  party  that  they  phasize  national  pride  and  ambition;  to  arouse 
believed  had  wrought  in  a  wrong  manner,  a  still  more  intense  belief  in  *manifest  des- 
Again,  a  large  number  of  young  officers  destined  tiny* ;  to  develop  a  more  optimistic  tone,  and 
to  renown  in  later  years  proved  their  worth  in  perhaps  also  to  produce  a  more  materialistic 
this  war.     U.   S.  Grant  and  Wm.   T.   Sherman  spirit. 

on  the   one   side;    Robt.    E.   Lee,   ■Stonewall'  Consult:    Von  Hoist,  'Constitutional  History 

Jackson   and   Jefferson   Davis  on   the   other,   in  of  United   States';   Burgess.    'The   Middle   Pe- 

the  great  civil  war,  foreshadowed,  in  this  Mexi-  riod' ;  Benton,  'Thirty  Years'  View' ;  'Livesand 

can  struggle,  the  greatness  that  was  to  be  theirs  Times  of  the  Tylers' ;  Grant,  'Memoirs* ;  Lowell, 

in  the  'days  that  tried  men's  souls'  from  1861  'Bigelow  Papers' ;  Lincoln,   'Works' ;  Corwin, 

to  i86s.    The  acquisition  of  522.568  square  miles  'Speeches' ;  Richardson,  'Messages' ;  Congres- 

of  territory — an  empire  four  times  as  large  as  sional   Globe    (1846-8)  ;    Schouler,    'History  of 

Great  Britain,  in  itself— was  the  most  important  the  United  States';  and  the  separate  histories 

immediate  as  well  as  remote  result.    It  was  im-  of  the  war  by  Ripley  (i84g),  Ladd  (1883),  and 

portant:  first,  in  the  issues  that  its  acquisition  Wilcox  (1692).                  H.  W.  Caldwell, 

precipitated.     Should  it  be  slave  or  free  terri-  Uitivertity  of  Nebraska. 
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